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Lord  Stanhope's  able  history  is  a  history 
of  the  nation,  its  wars,  and  its  internal 
policy.  Its  heroes  are  the  sovereign  and 
the  Ministers,  who  conducted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  to  whom  we  ascribe 
our  laws  and  treaties,  and  the  political  ad- 
versaries, who,  by  their  counterpoise,  checked 
the  Government  at  every  step.  It  has  no- 
thing to  do  directly  with  the  people  itself, 
which  either  party  affected  to  represent. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  these  volumes  is,  that,  while  it 
forces  aside  all  the  laws  of  history,  and 
offers  personal  dislike  and  resentments  as 
acknowledged  substitutes  for  political  prin- 
ciples, a  profound  undertone  of  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion  may  yet  be  traced  as  a  per- 
manent, though  apparently  only  occasional 
cause,  using  for  its  own  purposes  the  private 
wrongs  and  schemes  of  party  leaders,  and 
quietly  ignoring,  or  treating  as  nought,  the 
obstinacy  of  bought  Parliamentary  majori- 
ties. 

The  force  of  public  opinion,  which  has  had 
always  a  real  existence  in  England,  explains 
what  else  w^ould  be  obscure, — the  gradual 
success  of  Opposition  against  all  the  influ- 
ence of  Ministers  in  the  most  corrupt  of 
Parliaments.  For  corrupt  it  was.  Wal- 
pole  himself  was  untainted  with  dishonesty, 
yet  his  riotous  way  of  living — his  galleries 
at  Strawberry  Hill — show  what  a  misty 
idea  persons  then  had  of  the  distinction  of 
public  and  private  resources.  The  great- 
ness of  the  secret  service  fund,  and  the  con- 
tinual increase  of -new  and  sinecure  posts, 
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prove  that  the  kingdom  had  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  its  recognised  rulers.  The  same 
age  which  saw  the  exposure  of  Craggs,  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  free  from  innumerable 
instances  of  corruption  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  political  life, — the  more  so  when  we  con- 
sider the  profusion  of  boroughs  into  which 
the  nominees  or  the  scions  of  rich  families 
were  thrust  as  a  provision  for  life,  without 
respect  to  their  qualifications  for  a  regular 
and  legitimate  rise  by  statesmanship  as  a 
profession.  Shame,  and  the  intuitive  fear 
of  staying  in  a  falling  house  (though  this  de- 
sertion was  itself  the  occasion  of  the  ruin), 
at  last  turned  Walpole's  majorities  into  a 
minority. 

The  country  had  an  instinct  that  things 
were  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  though  Wal- 
pole's government  was  as  good,  nay,  pro- 
bably much  better  than  Pulteney's  would 
have  been.  It  was  fighting  the  battle  against 
the  opposition  of  the  practice  introduced  by 
1689,  to  the  theory  which  that  event  had 
established.  For  the  destruction  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  great  old  Whig  houses,  it  used 
the  pique  and  jealousies  of  the  same  order. 
For  these  reasons,  it  selected  a  Whig  of  the 
first  rank  to  overturn  a  system  of  Whig 
oligarchy,  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  his 
patriotism  had  been  directed  against  his  old 
friend  by  that  friend's  ingratitude, — further- 
more, accepted  his  motley  band  of  Jacobites 
or  ejected  placemen  as  leaders  in  the  peo- 
ple's cause  ;  for  these  reasons,  it  overlooked 
his  avarice  and  inconstancy  of  purpose  (not, 
however,  of  end),  and  wept  about  his  sick-^ 
bed  at  Ingestre ;  for  these  reasons,  Oxford 
ran  riot  whenever  the  professed  Revolution- 
ist triumphed ;  and  the  leader  of  Piccadilly 
was  the  favourite  alike  of  the  City  and  of 
the  petty  farmer.  When,  lastly,  the  Jong 
conflict   ceased,  and   the  champion  of  the 
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cause  had  won,  what  was  it  that  swept  off 
from  his  lofty  pedestal  the  popular  idol  in  a 
storm  and  tempest  of  popular  indignation 
and  contumely  %  It  was  not  silence  about 
popular  social  reforms ;  for  a  few  weeks 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  borne 
these  fruits.  It  was,  that  in  his  day  of 
power,  and  when  his  decree  was  absolute, 
lie  sanctioned  the  system,  to  overturn  which 
he  had  raised  the  land.  How  can  we  blame 
men  for  discrediting  the  sincerity  of  the  foe 
of  Walpole,  who  could  leave  Pelham  of 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Hervey  in  office ! 

This  national  aversion  to  the  jus  divinum 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy  is  the  keystone  of 
the  history  of  this  famous  Opposition.  The 
people  did  not  desire  to  elevate  men  of 
themselves;  but  they  would  not  allow  a 
small,  close  body  to  arrogate  a  right  of  co- 
^>ptation  without  respect  to  fitness  for  office. 
They  were  ever  ready  to  seize  any  occasion 
of  clear  mismanagement  to  utter,  in  a  burst 
o{  rage,  their  protest  against  the  whole  sys- 
tem— their  suspicions  that  their  representa- 
tives were  no  representatives.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  social  popular  cries  from  the 
leaders'  vocabulary  is  a  curious  and  disa- 
greeable feature  in  the  history.  It  imparts 
an  air  of  barrenness,  and  an  impression  of 
unreality  to  the  whole.  Perhaps  it  was 
what  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  instru- 
ment  must  be  first  created :  the  work  is  sub- 
sequent. But  it,  at  all  events,  gives  us  a  fair 
and  well-founded  prejudice  against  the  poli- 
ticians whose  policy  "  was  so  entirely  nega- 
tive, and  removed  to  the  dry  arid  waste 
of  the  high  politics,"  none  of  whom  ever 
l)urst  out  into  a  proposal  of  some  true  mea- 
sure of  reform,  some  great  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, or  modification  of  oppressive  poor 
laws,  or  large  project  of  trade.  All  that 
they  did  was  to  veto,  unless  on  one  class  of 
subjects.  A  war  was  always  a  welcome 
topic,  because  the  Minister  loved  peace, 
fearing  the  financial  embarrassments  of  a 
protracted  contest. 

All  these  champions  of  Opposition  were, 
after  all,  no  statesmen.  Orators  in  reality 
I  hey  were,  who  ran  all  through  the  scales, 
from  the  sublimest  tones  of  patriotism  to 
the  hottest  blasts  of  indignation  and  the 
stormiest  gusts  of  ridicule.  Well  might 
the  badgered  Minister  exclaim,  that  he  feared 
Pulteney's  tongue  more  than  another  man's 
sword  !  Be  was  the  Coryphajus  from  whom 
all  took  their  tone.  He  surprised  his  fol- 
lowers and  adversaries  with  a  scope  of  elo- 
quence which  enlarged  and  rose  with  the 
occasion.  All  his  contemporaries,  whether 
friends  or  foes,  agree  as  to  the  astonishing 
compass  of  his  oratory.  "  He  could  state 
and  explain  the  most  intricate  matters,  even 


in  figures,  with  the  greatest  perspicuity," 
writes  Chesterfield,  who  envied,  and  affected 
to  scorn  him,  after  his  death.  "  He  was  a 
most  complete  orator  and  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ....  for  he  had  argu- 
ments, wit,  and  tears  at  his  command." 
Even  Onslow,  Walpole's  Speaker,  whose 
position  was  constantly  being  menaced  by 
the  assaults  of  Opposition,  and  who  watched 
a  debate  only  to  detect  some  breach  of  order 
in  the  harangues  of  his  adversaries,  was 
amazed  at  this  man's  eloquence.  "  He  had 
the  most  popular  parts  for  public  speaking 
that  I  ever  knew ;  animating  every  subject 
of  popularity  with  the  spirit  and  fire  that 
the  orators  of  the  ancient  commonwealths 
governed  the  people  by;  was  as  classical 
and  eloquent  in  the  speeches  he  did  not  pre- 
pare, as  they  were  in  the  most  studied  com- 
positions ;  mingling  wnt  and  pleasantry,  and 
the  application  even  of  little  stories,  so  pro- 
perly to  affect  his  hearers,  that  he  would 
overset  the  best  argumentation  in  the  world, 
and  win  people  over  to  his  side,  often  against 
their  own  convictions,  by  making  ridiculous 
that  truth  they  were  influenced  by  before, 
and  making  some  men  to  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  being  thought  within  the  mean- 
ing of  some  bitter  expression  of  his,  or 
within  the  laugh  that  generally  went  through 
the  town  at  any  memorable  stroke  of  his 
wit."  Now  he  had  an  occasion  foT  putting 
in  practice  the  lessons  he  had  taught  himself 
at  an  earlier  period.  That  he  had  not  com- 
menced at  once  great  orator,  he  found  no 
bar  to  strains  of  continuous  and  impassioned 
invective;  but  the  habit  of  being  ahvays 
ready  and  able  to  speak  to  the  point,  was  of 
essential  service  in  the  perpetual  guerilla 
warfare  which,  as  leader  of  his  Majesty's 
Opposition,  he  had  to  direct.  The  quality 
of  his  style,  which  his  enemies  called  "  mis- 
cellaneous incoherence,"  was  reckoned  by 
his  friends,  and  even  the  judicious  among 
his  adversaries,  as  the  great  merit  and 
triumph  of  debating. 

The  great  campaign,  fought  out  between 
1725  and  1745,  began  in  the  former  year 
with  a  fierce  onset,  by  Pulteney,  on  the  in- 
crease of  pensions,  which  had  exhausted  the 
civil  list  and  necessitated  an  appeal  to  Par- 
liament. "  He  was  not  surprised,"  he  said, 
"  that  some  persons  were  so  eager  to  have 
the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list  made  good, 
since  they  and  their  friends  had  so  great  a 
share  in  it."  Up  to  this  time  he  had  pre- 
served the  semblance  of  amity  with  Wal- 
pole and  the  Crown,  while  retaining  his  place 
of  Cofferer.  He  even,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  for  paying  the  King's  debts,  voted 
with  the  Administration  ;  excusing  his  seem- 
ing inconsistency  by  the  plea  that,  while  he 
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believed  it  the  duty  of  his  office  to  resist  the 
growth  of  so  pernicious  a  system,  he  could 
not  gainsay  the  King's  argument,  that  the 
Opposition  were  hindering  him  from  being 
an  honest  man.  The  plea  was  a  strange  one. 
It  is  hard  to  accredit  a  man  for  honesty  who 
throws  the  burden  of  his  debts  upon  other 
persons.  But,  even  at  this  advanced  stage 
of  our  history,  the  distinction  between  the 
sovereign's  private  and  public  character  was 
but  partially  recognised.  The  Minister,  w^ho 
had  been  chiefly  assailed,  did  not  see  much 
merit  in  his  opponent's  inconsistency.  After 
a  feeble  overture  towards  reconciliation, 
from  the  side  of  the  Court,  Pulteney  was 
dismissed  into  hopeless  opposition. 

Yet  it  seemed  not  so  at  the  time.  The 
King  was  old  and  infirm.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Prince  must  soon  suc- 
ceed, and  as  little  that  he  would  prefer  the 
services  of  men  who  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  flatter  him,  to  a  Ministry  which 
rather  embittered  than  sweetened  the  rela- 
tions of  St.  James's  and  Leicester  House. 
The  King  died ;  Walpole's  proffered  help  in 
drawing  up  the  proclamation  of  the  accession 
of  George  11.  was  coldly  rejected  ;  and  Pul- 
teney was  expecting  hourly  a  summons  to 
Court.  It  never  came.  Caroline,  who  had 
ever  veiled  an  absolute  predominance  over 
her  husband's  mind  under  the  appearance  of 
unquestioning  obedience,  had  only  felt  re- 
sentment at  the  com|>liments  and  professions 
of  attachment  which  she  shared  equally  with 
the  Prince's  mistress.  Bolingbroke  and, 
through  him,  Pulteney,  had  been  beguiled 
into  a  one-sided  caution — a  policy  which 
might  have  suited  the  Courts  of  Louis  or  of 
Orleans,  where  it  was  learnt,  but  which,  to 
the  credit  of  England,  only  led  to  disap- 
pointment here.  Yet  more,  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  with  many  great  faults  both  of 
head  and  heart,  a  blind  selfishness  and  dan- 
gerous patriotism,  which  was  like  treachery 
to  their  adopted  kingdom,  had  yet  an  almost 
preternatural  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which  taught  them  that  1689  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  had  made  them  sovereigns  of 
England.  It  was  mere  envy  and  jealousy 
which  carried  four  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  succession,  into  an  undutiful  and 
almost  revolutionary  opposition ;  yet  this 
very  conduct  usurped  the  fruits  of  profound 
sagacity.  It  infused  a  tone  of  apparent 
loyalty  into  the  spirit  of  party,  and  recon- 
ciled a  powerful  minority  in  the  nation  to 
what  was  certainly  the  government  of  a  sec- 
tion, by  the  natural  expectation,  that,  with 
their  royal  chieftain,  they  must  succeed. to 
that  despotism  in  the  State  which  now 
crushed  their  eff*orts.  But,  with  the  prero- 
gatives, those  chieftains  regularly  assumed 


the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  station. 
The  liberal,  almost  republican  tenets,  which, 
never  touching  the  other  distinctions  of  rank, 
wasted  all  their  strength  on  disproving  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  head  over  th6 
scions  of  the  reigning  family,  lost  at  once  all 
their  charm.  The  jealousy  of  prerogative 
was  roused  by  them ;  distrust  and  jealousy 
of  those  who  must,  eventually,  succeed  to 
the  station  he  had  quitted,  were  bequeathed 
by  the  last  occupant,  like  an  hereditary 
genius  of  the  Palace,  to  the  new  one.  His 
necessities  served  to  enlist  him  on  the  old 
side.  The  feelings  of  the  ruling  caste  did 
not  change  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown ; 
those  of  the  owners  of  pocket  boroughs, 
of  the  great  Revolution  houses,  who  could 
extort,  and  need  not  beg,  a  garter  or  a  gold 
stick,  remained  unaltered.  With  no  ma- 
jority in  the  Lords,  what  would  be  the  lustre 
of  St.  James's?  with  a  minority  in  the  Com- 
mons, where  w^ould  be  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list — where  would  be  the  civil  list  itself? 
Opposition,  and  the  writers  in  the  Crafts- 
man^ were  exasperated  when  the  news  came 
that  Spencer  Compton,  the  King's  confidant, 
had  been  allowed  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  late 
Minister's  experience  in  drawing  up  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  accession;  that  Caroline 
had  accepted  Walpole's  pledge  to  secure  her 
an  income  of  L.100,000 ;  that  Swift's  pre- 
sents of  Irish  cambric  were  neglected.  Gay 
insulted  with  the  offer  of  a  gentleman-usher- 
ship,  and  Pope  and  St.  John  forgotten. 
They  exclaimed  loudly  at  the  perfidy  of 
princes,  and  clamoured  against  the  incon- 
sistency of  Ministers  for  condescending  to 
serve  one  whom  they  had  openly  scorned 
and  ridiculed — who  had  as  openly  repro- 
bated them.  Nevertheless,  w^e  find  that 
they  were  not  a  whit  behind  their  adversa- 
ries in  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  or  rather,  in  forgetting  that  it  was 
a  new  state. 

The  policy  of  Walpole  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the 
times.  He  was  the  first  great  Conservative 
Minister  in  a  period  of  general  progress. 
Yet  it  was  not  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
domestic  administration  that  he  suffered 
this  bias  to  appear.  That  was  liberal  and 
enlightened.  By  his  great  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  equity  was  built  up 
into  a  science ;  the  laws  were  ably  adminis- 
tered, and  the  taxes  so  apportioned  as  to 
oppress  no  branch  of  national  trade.  The 
Excise  Bill  even  went  a  step  farther.  It 
was  a  daring,  but  wise,  economical  measure, 
and  one  in  promulgating  which  he  showed 
a  patriotism  superior  to  his  usual  caution. 
But,  as  we  are  told  by  Clarendon  was  the 
case   in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  very 
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prosperity  of  the  realm  left  men  more  at 
leisure,  and  infused  into  them  more  of  cour- 
age and  spirit  to  criticise  and  censure  defi- 
ciencies. On  this  occasion,  as  on  that, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly — we  suspect  the 
former — they  imputed  their  good  fortune  to 
the  energy  of  the  nation,  just  recovering 
from  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  now  first  beginning  to  reap  the 
fr^its  of  that  event.  They  were  not  grateful  to 
the  statesman  who,  for  his  own  tranquillity, 
secured  them  the  interval  of  repose  which 
their  exhausted  strength  needed  ;  they  were 
rather  indignant  at  him  for  his  presumption 
in  constituting  himself  interpreter  of  that 
event,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  natu- 
ral consequences.  Here  was  his  Conserva- 
tism— the  Conservatism  ever  hereditary  in 
the  Old  Whigs.  He  fully  allowed  the 
changes  introduced  by  1689 ;  he  conscien- 
tiously intended  to  govern  according  to 
•the  spirit  of  these  changes ;  but  he  seemed 
to  forget  the  period  which  had  elapsed,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  kingdom  practically,  if 
not  altogether  theoretically,  in  the  estab- 
lished order  ;  he  wanted  the  genius  to  make 
himself  Minister  of  the  country,  rather  than 
of  a  party,  and  to  ignore  the  very  existence 
of  a  doubt  of  his  King's  title. 

By  a  confederacy  of  great  houses,  the 
Revolution  had  been  designed  and  carried 
out.  It  had  been  watched  over,  and  devel- 
oped by  the  House  of  Peers.     The  popular 

/  will  was  doubtless  consulted  throughout ; 
but  the  Revolution  was  not  popular,  in  the 
same  sense  with  the  French  one  of  1789. 
The  instruments  of  the  national  decision 
were   a  comparatively   close   and    limited 

'  body.  During  that  long  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  immediate  outburst,  when  the 
swell  of  the  storm  had  not  yet  subsided,  the 
same  instruments  had  had  of  necessity  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  obligation  and  the 
right  of  administration.  The  country  at 
large  acquiesced  in  this  vague  general  rep- 
resentation. Hence  an  exclusive  respect  for 
the  names  and  counsels  of  the  houses  of 
1G89,  the  nobles  who  could  control  each  his 
half  dozen  or  dozen  votes  in  the  Commons  ; 
or  the  great  merchants,  Bank  directors  and 
India  Ilouse  directors,  who  could  buy  up 
whole  constituencies,  and  discount  Govern- 
ment bills :  hence  that  universal  and  regu- 
lar system  of  corruption  of  independent 
members,  natural  to  one  who  looked  not 
beyond  the  vote,  and  who  did  not  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commons  to  their  con- 
stituencies :  hence,  finally,  the  disposition  to 
underrate  the  genius  of  a  Pulteney,  aggra- 
vated  by  the  sensibility  of  office  into  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy  of  a  spirit  so  impatient  of 
dictation  and  fortunes  above  a  place,  and 


into  hatred  and  spite  at  an  affectation  in  him 
of  liberality  and  democratic  sympathies, 
originating  with,  he  knew — continued  he 
believed,  in  pique  and  resentment ;  and, 
finally,  at  his  treason  to  the  hereditary  tra- 
ditions of  Whiggism,  in  thus  flattering  and 
cringing,  as  he  deemed  it,  to  the  passions 
and  opinions  of  a  mob. 

He  was  right  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  primarily  carried  Pulte- 
ney and  Wyndham  into  an  adoption  of  these 
two  principles,  or  rather  two  aspects  of  one 
principle,  a  national  system  in  lieu  of  a 
government  by  alternately  predominating 
parties,  and  the  accountability  of  Parliament 
to  the  people.  He  misjudged  them  from 
want  of  the  capacity  of  sympathy,  when  he 
applied  this  same  explanation  to  all  their  fu- 
ture manoeuvres.  He  did  not  understand  that 
opposition,  seemingly  so  hopeless,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  sustained  without 
some  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  patriot- 
ism. Not  a  sinofle  one  of  those  antagonists 
of  the  Whig  section,  from  Pulteney  down  to 
Pitt,  but  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by 
neglect  or  oppression.  It  was  natural  for 
him  to  suppose,  with  his  bluntness  of  per- 
ception of  the  contagious  influence  of  genius, 
that,  if  the  greatest  in  the  adverse  ranks  had 
ranged  themselves  there  from  these  low 
motives,  it  must  be  in  the  power  of  the 
absolute  disposer  of  all  patronage  and  all 
the  sunshine  of  the  Co  irt,  by  loosening  or 
tightening  the  reins  of  his  domination,  to 
set  the  bounds  at  pleasure  to  the  number  of 
his  enemies.  The  gathering,  centralising 
power  of  a  few  men  of  eloquence  and  fervid 
enthusiasm,  however  interested,  all  against 
himself,  and  of  the  pressure  from  without  of 
public  opinion  even  upon  the  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  nominee  of  some  great  Lord,  or 
the  merchant-purchaser  of  decayed  market 
towns,  entered  not  into  his  calculations. 

The  nation  was  right  in  ranging  itself 
around  the  leaders  of  Opposition.  Indeed, 
no  great  and  permanent  agitation  has  ever 
arisen  without  some,  and  that  a  powerful 
cause.  The  majority  of  these  leaders  against 
Walpole  were  men  of  sordid  ends  ;  but  we 
do  not  condemn  them  because  of  the  princi- 
ple they  asserted,  whatever  their  reason  for 
adopting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  utter 
neglect  of  it,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  Cabinet,  which  is  the  evi- 
dence of  their  disloyalty.  The  principle 
was  really  a  popular  one,  and  the  nation 
connot  be  blamed  for  applauding  its  uphold- 
ers. Nor,  again,  were  all  the  champions  of 
the  same  stamp.  Some  among  them  were 
men  of  lofty  purpose,  in  spite  of  this  origi- 
nal taint  in  their  policy, — men  who  believed 
most  fully  that  they  were  saving  their  coun- 
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try  by  harassing  the  Minister.  And  so 
they  were  in  some  degree  ;  only,  when  poli- 
ticians are  led  to  detect  the  public  foe  in 
their  own  private  adversary,  not  merely  is 
there  danger  of  a  suspicion  in  by-standers 
of  their  candour  and  sincerity,  but  something 
of  personal  and  low  selfishness  can  scarcely 
escape'  blending  with  the  whole  stream  of 
their  arguments  and  measures. 

Pre-eminent  above  them  all  for  purity  of 
character,  and  fealty  to  his  own  conscience, 
stands  Pulteney ;  for  Wyndham,  by  his 
party  tenets,  and  his  conduct  during  the  last 
four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  placed 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  temptations  of  office; 
and  political  purity  is  not  the  sort  of  phrase 
which  we  should  dare  to  apply  to  the  grand 
heroic  soul  of  Pitt.  The  very  blemishes  in 
Pulteney's  character  have  a  certain  pictur- 
esqueness  which  perhaps  only  adds  to  our 
feeling  of  interest ;  defects  there  certainly 
were,  and  in  profusion.  It  was  not  only 
filial  resentment  which  made  Horace  Wal- 
pole ascribe  all  the  inspiration  of  his  writ- 
ings to  "  ambition  and  acrimony," — not  only 
jealousy  of  superior  power,  talents,  and  hon- 
esty, or  the  passion  for  epigrams  and  point, 
which  led  Chesterfield  to  declare,  in  his  ex- 
aggerated style,  that  "  resentment  made  him 
engage  in  business  ;  that  he  could  equally 
detect  and  practise  sophistry ;  that  his  breast 
was  the  seat  of  all  those  passions  which  de- 
grade our  nature,  and  disturb  our  reason  ; 
that  there  they  raged  in  perpetual  conflict ; 
but  avarice,  the  meanest  of  them  all,  gene- 
rally triumphed,  ruled  absolutely  and  most 
scandalously  ;  that  nothing  exceeded  his 
ambition  but  his  avarice."  Party  feeling 
exclusively  did  not  prompt  Speaker  Ons- 
low's criticism  on  "  the  mixture  in  him  of 
such  natural  defects  and  weaknesses,  that  no 
time,  I  believe,  can  produce  an  instance  of  a 
man  of  so  variable  and  uncertain  a  mind, 
who  knew  not  that  he  was  so,  and  never 
designed  to  be  so."  Much  of  all  this  cen- 
sure was  true.  He  was  ambitious  and  acri- 
monious ;  he  even  condescended  to  be  so- 
phistical. He  was  avaricious.  He  could 
be  capricious  in  conduct,  and  was  ever  so  in 
temperament.  Yet,  with  all  this,  it  was  the 
height  of  folly  or  prejudice  in  Onslow  to 
write,  that  "  they  who  knew  him  best  won- 
dered at  the  popularity  he  once  had."  "  An 
orator  and  debater  the  most  complete  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  argument,  wit, 
and  tears  at  his  command,*' — "  animating," 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  very  same 
man,  "  every  subject  of  popularity  with  the 
spirit  and  fire  that  the  orators  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  governed  the  people  by," 
how  could  he  have  avoided  being  popular? 

He  was  avaricious,  and,  in  little  and  busi- 


ness matters,  economical  even  to  monomania. 
Many  will  remember  how,  we  are  told,  the 
coach  and  six,  outriders  and  .all,  were  sud- 
denly checked,  to  allow  the  great  and  com- 
passionate Lord  Bath  time  to  grope  in  his 
pocket  for  a  halfpenny  to  bestow  on  a  de- 
crepit old  beggar.  The  hagglings  of  the 
owner  of  more  than  a  million  with  his  ward 
Coleman  about  a  few  pounds  for  tutor's  fees, 
and  earnest  advice  to  look  about  for  second- 
hand law  books,  are  notorious  ;  yet  he  could 
be  nobly  generous  to  a  friend,  while  he 
esteemed  it  a  reflection  on  his  understand- 
ing as  a  man  of  business  to  yield  a  "  point 
in  the  way  of  bargain."  Chesterfield's  re- 
flections on  his  ruling  vice,  it  seems,  arose 
from  his  refusal  to  sell  him  some  frontage 
land  in  Hyde  Park  for  less  than  its  market 
price,  and  are  somewhat  out  of  place  from 
the  great  noble  who  bequeathed  his  mistress, 
the  mother  of  his  son,  L.500,  as  some 
"  small"  (small  indeed  !)  "  compensation  for 
the  injury  he  had  done  her."  That  Pulteney 
had  not  been  heroic  or  eccentric  enough  to 
disclaim  a  legacy  of  the  Bradford  estates, 
was  converted  into  another  grave  charge 
against  him.  But  never  was  a  demand 
made  upon  his  liberality,  for  public  objects, 
or  his  feeling  of  equity,  in  vain.  Bishop 
Newton,  who  knew  him  perfectly,  tells  us, 
that  he  was  a  constant  and  generous  pa- 
tron of  literature  ;  that  many  youths  were 
brought  up  and  advanced  at  his  expense ; 
that  "  the  charge  of  gaining  intelligence,  and 
of  printing  and  publishing,  and  the  like  (for 
the  party)  was  almost  all  his  own ;  and 
there  were  very  few  who  assisted  now  and 
then  with  so  much  as  a  subscription  of  five 
guineas."  A  man  who,  we  learn  on  the 
evidence  of  Pearce,  yearly  bestowed  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  his  whole  income  in 
charity,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the 
payment  of  the  enormous  debts  of  his  de- 
ceased son,  Lord  Pulteney,  voluntarily  and 
without  liability,  could  hardly  have  been  the 
mean,  ungenerous,  even  dishonest  miser  that 
family  enemies  and  envious  companions 
delighted  to  prove  him.  As  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, he  insisted  upon  having  his  own.  The 
West  End  might  be  thronged  with  whispers 
of  a  clever  bargain  or  a  piece  of  minute 
economy  ;  but  the  nation  at  large  only  knew 
him  as  a  millionaire  and  economist,  who 
sternly  rejected  all  the  lures  of  sinecures 
and  pensions, — who,  from  the  time  when 
first  he  entered  public  life,  had  always  sub- 
scribed to  every  patriotic  loan,  however 
hazardous, — who  had  accumulated  wealth 
that  he  might  lavish  it  on  popular  objects. 
They  were  ready  to  sympathise  with  his 
indignant  outburst  at  being  contrasted  for  a 
"  sparing,  scraping  nature,"  with  the  mag- 
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nificence  and  prodigality  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  age  :  "  Dost  thou  call  the  profusion  of 
the  public  treasure  on  a  worthless  crew  of 
pimps,  spies,  projectors,  and  abandoned  scrib- 
blers, for  thy  own  secret  service,  instances  of 
personal  generosity  1  At  this  rate,  Catiline 
was  a  man  of  a  frank,  liberal  heart." 

His  enemies  reproached  him  with  "  out- 
rageous bursts  of  sudden  passion,  with  an 
affectation  of  good  nature  and  compassion ;" 
but  even  they  could  not  deny  that  his  fierce- 
ness of  tone  "  was  supported  by  great  per- 
sonal courage,"  and  that,  "  perhaps,  his  heart 
might  feel  the  misfortunes  and  distresses  of 
his  fellow-creatures."  His  friends  could  add, 
that  he  was  religious  in  an  age  when  scepti- 
cism was  fashionable,  and  moral  in  a  period 
of  systematic  viciousness ;  that  in  private 
life  he  was  "  so  familiar  and  engaging,  that 
you  could  not  be  with  him  half  an  hour,  but 
you  felt  yourself  entirely  at  ease ;"  that  he 
never  forgot  the  ties  of  school  friendship,  or, 
in  his  triumph,  gave  the  reins  to  his  thirst 
for  vengeance ;  that  he  never  condescended 
to  low  intrigues  to  embarrass  his  adversary  ; 
(the  proffered  services  of  a  man  skilled  in 
opening  and  re-sealing  letters  he  rejected 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  loathing,  though 
the  Treasury  did  not ;)  that,  in  fine,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  "  he  was  truly  a  great, 
and  wise,  and,  what  is  more,  a  good  man." 
How,  while  leaguing  with  men  of  all  deno- 
minations in  politics,  he  had  never  deserted 
his  ancient  pledges — still  spurning  at  alli- 
ances with  France,  and  urging  confederacies 
with  the  Empire  and  Holland — never,  in  his 
anger  with  the  sovereign,  threatening  sym- 
pathy with  the  Jacobites — the  nation  could 
judge  for  itself  from  his  votes  and  speeches. 
These  were  all  popular  qualities,  more  than 
enough  to  fit  out  a  hero  of  Opposition.  Some- 
thing, it  is  true,  was  wanting — a  defect  which 
Iiis  haters  instinctively  detected,  guided  by 
their  universal  scepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  true  patriotism.  With  many  brilliant  en- 
dowments, he  had  not  the  profound  moral 
energy  which  makes  the  original  and  pa- 
triotic politician. 

His  powers  were  called  out,  and  had 
ample  scope  for  display,  after  the  accession 
and  political  treachery  of  George  II.  The 
war  was  war  to  the  knife.  But  the  fight 
was  sometimes  a  running  skirmish  ;  at  three 
epochs  it  developed  itself  as  a  pitched  battle. 
These  were  the  pamphlet  conflict  of  the  year 
1731,  the  debates  on  the  Excise  Bill,  and 
the  Kight  of  Search  and  Convention  with 
Spain,  all  connected  by  a  continuity  of  sharp- 
shooting.  In  17'25,  Pulteney  had  declared 
that  he  "  was  not  surprised  some  persons 
were  so  eager  to  have  the  deficiencies  of  the 
civil  list  made  good,  since  they  and  their 


friends  had  so  great  a  share  in  it."  Again, 
in  1726,  he  had  moved  for  a  statement  of 
the  public  debts,  "  with  no  other  view  than 
to  give  that  great  man  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  integrity  to  the  whole  world,  which 
would  finish  his  sublime  character."  In  1727, 
the  same  charges  are  rehearsed.  The  sinking 
fund,  he  argued,  was  nothing  but  a  convenient 
cloak  for  embezzlement  of  public  money.  It 
was  a  popular  fund,  which  the  nation  was  ever 
ready  to  keep  supplied,  and  which  the  Min- 
istry had  ever  at  hand  as  a  supply  for  their 
own  necessities.  Were  there  ever  a  defi- 
ciency, there  were  ways  and  means.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  borrow  on  the  credit 
of  some  other  fund.  Now,  Gould  and  Wal- 
pole staked  their  credit  to  prove  that  by  this 
fund  the  national  debt  had  been  actually 
reduced  ;  and  what  was  it  that  they  did 
succeed  in  proving  ?  Why,  that  of  the 
L.6,648,000  by  which  the  debt  had  been  re- 
duced, three  millions  had  come  from  a  late 
Parliamentary  grant,  and  the  rest  been  raised 
on  the  credit  of  the  civil  list.  It  was  a  pre- 
tence, like  the  secret  service  funds,  which 
"made  Parliament  a  mere  form,  and  screen- 
ed corrupt  Ministers." 

The  Craftsman  appeared  in  1726,  with 
Caleb  D'Anvers,  a  lawyer  of  Grey's  Inn,  as 
editor,  but  really  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  Pulteney  and  of  Bolingbroke.  There,  and 
in  the  Commons,  the  Ministers  had  been 
long  denounced  in  language  which  no  one 
could  misinterpret.  It  was  in  1731  that, 
from  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,  where  the  former  and  Walpole  both 
sat  as  Privy  Councillors,  began  to  be  ban- 
died to  and  fro  the  cries  of "  traitor  to  his 
country,"  and  "factious  demagogue."  Up 
to  this  time,  notwithstanding  Pulteney's 
ejection  from  ofiice,  and  bitterness  against 
the  King  and  Queen,  whom  he  accused  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  the  road  had  not 
been  absolutely  barred  to  a  reconciliation. 
Overtures  were  even  made  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, some  of  whose  especial  favourites,  as 
Bishop  Pearce,  were  friends  of  the  popular 
champion,  on  the  terms  of  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent coalition  between  him  and  Walpole. 
They  were  put  an  end  to,  it  is  true,  by  the 
assertion  of  the  former,  that  he  would  never 
join  a  Cabinet  comprehending  his  rival.  Still, 
he  had  scarcely  at  present  set  up  the  standard 
of  Parliamentary  rebellion,  and  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  country.  His  power  was  suf- 
ficiently great  in  the  Commons.  The  temp- 
tations of  pamphleteering  drew  him  into  a 
position  of  pronounced  and  impracticable  op- 
position both  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  sove- 
reign. 

Perhaps  fearing  that,  without  some  worth- 
ier champion  than  his  raw  recruits  from  the 
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"Dunciad"   battalions,   and    his   "Turkish 
army    of   Scribblers,"    the    pressure   from 
without  would  tend  to  induce  a  fear  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  itself,  that  his 
cause  was  undefended  because  indefensible, 
he  authorised  Sir  William  Yongeto  compose 
his  "  Sedition  and  Defamation  Displayed." 
In  th»  dedication  prefixed  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Craftsman,  was  drawn  the  picture  of  a 
perfidious  and  capricious  ingrate,  envious  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  benefactor,  made  by  na- 
ture indeed   to  be  loved,  but  with  a  per- 
vading taint  of  restless,  unprincipled  selfish- 
ness,—  a   traitor,  alike,  to  the  fidelity   of 
private  intimacy  and  to  the  dynasty  of  his 
choice ;  lastly,  even  degraded  into  a  writer 
on  the  staflf   of   the    Craftsman  and  Fog''s 
Journal^     Pulteney  never  attempted  to  re- 
strain his  passion.     He  even  seems  to  have 
been  persuaded  by  the  flatteries  of  the  po- 
pular party,  against  whose  enemies  it  was 
usually  called  into  play,  to  deem  it  a  virtue. 
He  was  the  more  bitter  now,  that  rumour 
ascribe(i  the  authorship  of  the  paper  to  a 
former  friend  and  protege  (the  persecuted 
Lord  Fanny  (Hervey)  of  Pope's  scurrilous 
satire).     He  replied  with  all  the  virulence 
and  furious  sarcasm  which  terrified  his  ad- 
versaries in  the  Commons,  and  which  flies 
full  in  the  face  of  his  friend's  criticism  of  the 
authors  of  the   Craftsman,  that  "  they  pre- 
served a  decency  to  which  our  modern  pa- 
pers are  strangers,  having  better  seasoning 
to  make  them  palatable  than  personal  re- 
flections."   With  scorn  Pulteney  hurls  back 
the  charge  of  abandonment  of  old  friends, 
and  denies  that  he  had  ever  forsworn  Whig 
principles.    To  the  reproach,  that  at  least  he 
had  deserted  his  leader,  he  retorts,  "  What 
right  had  your  patron,  from  character,  for- 
tune, or  abilities,  to  erect  his  standard  in  a 
joint  administration  !"     Hervey  was  brave, 
though  puny  and  sickly,  and  freely  and  sponta- 
neously— spite  of  the  malignant  insinuation 
of  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  "  Pulteney 's 
Life  and  Conduct,"  that  Walpole  stirred  him 
up  by  false  misrepresentations  of  facts,  to 
challenge  his  libeller,  "in   hopes  that  the 
point  of  the  young  gentleman's  sword  would 
despatch  his  rival" — challenged  him  in  a 
cause  with  which  he  had  properly  nothing 
to  do,  but  which  Pulteney's  language  pre- 
vented his  withdrawing  from.     The  result 
was  a  meeting   in    Kensington  Gardens,  a 
slight  wound  given  and  received,  but  no  re- 
conciliation.  Ten  years  hence  the  conviction 
of  the  impossibility  of  removing   Hervey 
from  his  post  at  Court,  was  one  of  his  sorest 
reminders  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
construct  a  Ministry  than  to  overthrow  one. 
The  controversy  did  not  end  here.     In  the 
Craftsman  of  May  1731,  Bolingbroke  (Old- 


castle)  vindicated  his  confederate  from  the 
reproach  of  treachery,  imputed  by  Yonge. 
"They"  (i.  e.  the  Whigs)  "have  left  him, 
because  they  have  left  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed. He  left  neither.  He  inveighs  against 
public  profusion  and  private  corruption.  He 
combats  both  with  a  constant  inflexibility, 
which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman 
citizen  in  the  best  days  of  that  Common- 
wealth. .  .  .  They  have  left  both  him  and 
virtue."  It  was  not  spite  which  moved  him 
to  this  course,  but  "the  dangerous  ambition, 
insatiable  avarice,  and  insolent  behaviour  of 
the  Minister,  exaggerated  by  the  remem- 
brance that  to  Pulteney  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion. "  And  which,"  he  proceeds,  "  of  the 
two  was  the  more  likely  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  private  interest  1  Whose  cir- 
cumstances required  most  an  increase  of 
wealth  *?  Which  had  given  greater  proofs 
of  vindictiveness  of  temper,  of  avarice  to 
gather,  and  profusion  to  squander  %  The 
one  laid  down  a  good  place,  and  forced 
Ministers  to  take  another  way  ;  and,  if  1  am 
rightly  informed,  it  will  be  hardly  even  in 
the  power  of  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  a  third.  There 
is  the  ambition  of  doing  good,  and  of  re- 
ceiving the  reward  in  fame.  If  any  man  in 
one  age  and  country  hath  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  success  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
ambition,  it  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  we 
speak."  Forthwith  appeared  in  answer, 
"  Remarks  on  the  Craftsman^  Vindication 
of  his  two  honourable  Patrons,"  full  of  per- 
sonal abuse  of  the  Opposition  leader's  con- 
duct in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Pulteney  thought  he  recognised  in  the 
topics  of  this  paper,  if  not  in  its  style,  the 
hand  of  his  prime  rival,  and  writes  to  his 
brother-in-law,  F.  Colman,  then  Minister  in 
Tuscany,  that  he  must  now  "  dip  his  pen  in 
gall,"  to  answer  a  pamphlet  ascribed  to 
Walpole  himself. 

Pulteney's  share  in  the  war  of  pamphlets 
of  1731  excited  a  storm  of  clamour  against 
him.  The  invectives  of  really  anonymous 
writers,  of  course,  were  pardoned,  being 
looked  upon  as  merely  tokens  of  party 
STRIFE,  bearing  internal  evidence  of  their 
untrustworthiness.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  be- 
sides  that  his  charges  were  more  general, 
and  aimed  rather  at  base  principles  than  base 
acts,  had  suffered  so  much  as  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  privilege  and  license  of  viru- 
lence. But  for  Pulteney,  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  Whig  chieftains,  thus  to  turn 
against  them, — for  a  leader  in  an  exclusive 
society  to  appeal  to  the  crowd  without,  and 
to  betray  private  and  public  confidences, 
was  a  strange  crime  indeed.  Even  the 
heads  of  his   league,  who  profited  by  his 
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vehemence,  distrusted  him,  and  afterwards  I 
were  as  eager  in  declaring  that  they  had 
never  been  "  the  dupes  of  his  simulation  and 
dissimulation,"  though  acting  with  him  for 
their  country's  good,  as  he  himself  was,  in 
so  paradoxically  denying,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  ever  he  cared  for  Walpole.  However, 
the  weight  of  his  talents,  his  wealth,  and  his 
position,  preserved  him  from  open  con- 
demnation. He  himself  had  no  wish  to 
throw  himself,  in  truth  and  altogether,  on 
the  people. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had 
not  these  pamphlets  excluded  all  hope  of 
political  union  or  compact.  It  seems  almost 
as  strange,  that  the  consciences,  or  the  sus- 
ceptibilities at  all  events,  of  the  politicians 
of  that  period  should  have  been  so  callous  as 
to  have  enabled  their  general  habits  of  in- 
timacy to  survive  such  shocks.  Probably, 
the  thin  veil  of  the  anonymous  authorship, 
or  the  pseudonym,  helped  just  to  make  it 
possible,  with  the  additional  aid  of  noble 
Sir,  and  "  honourable  gentleman,"  as  noms 
de  guerre,  to  keep  public  and  private  rela- 
tions distinct. 

Certainly,  the  contrast  of  the  exquisite 
bitterness  of  these  denunciations  with  the 
occasional  relations  between  the  givers  and 
takers,  infuses  a  curious  appearance  of  the 
artificial  and  the  unreal  into  the  history  of 
the  conflict.  We  cannot  avoid  comparing 
sometimes  this  violence  of  blast  and  coun- 
ter-blast with  the  ponderous  wit-tournaments 
of  two  Middle  Age  Court  fools,  or  the  more 
material  struggles  of  the  clown  and  har- 
lequin on  a  stage  at  a  fair.  We  read  of  an 
interchange  of  calls  and  civilities,  chats  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  good-humoured 
bets,  which  jar  with  epithets  and  imputations 
unequalled  in  the  cryings  out  for  vengeance 
upon  a  Strafford  or  a  Danby  in  the  previous 
century.  The  details  of  such  a  state  of 
society,  picturesque  as  they  may  be,  are  ra- 
ther painful.  Between  the  sincere  wrath  of 
a  nation,  which  was,  or  certainly  believed 
itself  misgoverned,  and  the  easy  business 
tone  of  the  statesman,  who,  while  he  echoed 
or  gave  expression  to  that  indignation, 
could  tranquilly  transact  private  negotia- 
tions with  the  public  enemy  about  ex- 
changes of  leases  for  fee-simples,  or  be  a 
party  to  a  bandying  of  compliments,  there 
is  too  great  an  interval.  The  generosity  of 
a  rival,  who  could  beg  and  accept  a  deanery 
for  his  friend,  Zachary  Pearce,  from  the 
Minister,  and  urge  upon  the  new  dean  the 
obligation  on  him  to  employ  all  his  election- 
eering influence  for  his  patron,  was  sincere, 
and  even  romantic ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
when  that  Minister  who  was  to  be  thus  sup- 
ported, had  been  so  often  styled  a  traitor  and 


perjured  "  wretch,"  it  implies  a  strange  per- 
version of  language,  nay,  of  principle. 

In  fact,  the  hostility  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  personal  emulation  and  rivalry,  and  of  a 
certain  real  antagonism  of  principles  in  the 
high  atmosphere  of  international  politics. 
No  great  social  questions  were  in  debate. 
Walpole  was  too  clever,  and,  indeed,  too 
constitutional  a  Minister,  to  throw  occasions 
for  attack  in  the  way  of  Opposition,  by  any 
measures  affecting  directly  the  citizen's  per- 
sonal liberty.  He  recoiled  from  the  Excise 
Bill,  on  account  of  the  pretexts  it  afforded 
for  such  a  charge.  The  12,000  Hessians 
had  already  been  made  too  good  use  of. 
The  very  forces  which  his  adversaries  com- 
pelled him,  at  a  future  period,  to  levy  for 
the  Spanish  war — into  which  they  drove 
him,  and  which  was  to  issue  in  his  downfall 
— were  made  a  fruitful  source  of  calumnies. 
Like  the  Athenians  with  Philip,  del  TTJg 
TrXriyrjg  exofievoL,  they  were  ready  to  seize 
hold  of  any  opportunity  indicated  by  him  ; 
they  did  not  comprehend  the  utility  of 
social  badges  ;  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  should  be,  because  they  neither  felt 
with  the  people  sufficiently  to  detect 
deficiencies  in  their  condition,  nor  observed 
the  obligation  their  power  laid  them  under 
to  attempt  to  remedy  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  personal  character  of  the  feud — so 
personal,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  personal 
and  the  political  opposition  one — and  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  nation  at  large 
in  the  contest,  the  champions  who  actually 
fought  on  either  side  were  a  distinct  caste 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  were 
like  the  knights  in  the  dark  ages,  self-ap- 
pointed to  combat  in  behalf  of  a  woman  or 
a  priest.  Not  to  speak  of  the  rest — sordid 
politicians  for  the  most  part,  the  lowness  of 
whose  motives  was  not  disguised  from  their 
clients,  the  people,  themselves — even  Pul- 
teney, with  all  the  generosity  and  fervour 
of  his  natural  temperament,  did  not  strug- 
gle in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  kingdom.  Cer- 
tain principles  were  his  proteges,  and  he 
levelled  his  lance  against  their  supposed  as- 
sailers.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  ever  a  sort  of  under-current  of  fellow- 
feeling,  the  result  of  equality  of  class  and 
society,  and  a  thought  of  responsibility  to 
the  bar  of  that  society  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  which  rendered  the  enmity  itself 
somewhat  abstract  and  artificial.  They 
styled  their  adversaries  (and  Pulteney,  at 
all  events,  sincerely  believed  them  such) 
knaves  and  robbers.  They  had  no  right  to 
wonder  afterwards,  when  allying  them- 
selves with  the  same  men,  that  the  nation 
judged  them  convicted,  either,  formerly  of 
I  the  shame  of  interested  and  self-conscious 
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calumnies,  or,  latterly,  of  gross  and  corrupt 
treachery. 

Whatever  might  beWalpole's  scepticism 
as  to  Pulteney's  sincerity  in  his  pamphlets, 
he  despaired  now  of  reclaiming  him  as  a 
political  associate,-  and  foolishly  resorted  to 
his  favourjte  "  thorough" — that  happy  phrase 
of  Lord  Strafford's — and,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  turned  him  into  a  martyr.  The 
King  himself  was  equally  exasperated.  All 
that  the  other  had  revealed  about  Walpole's 
language  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  Prince 
with  the  late  King,  was  perfectly  true ;  but 
it  was  a  most  unpalatable  truth.  George 
II.  had  quietly  swallowed  the  feeling,  that 
his  Minister  had  once  despised  him,  perhaps 
did  so  still.  He  could  not  do  without  him, 
or  he  would  have  had  Compton  ;  and  now 
here  was  William  Pulteney  informing  the 
w^hole  world  of  the  opinion  conceived  of  the 
monarch  by  so  sagacious  an  observer  as 
Sir  Robert,  and,  besides,  thrusting  him  into 
the  disagreeable  predicament  of  having  to 
choose  between  sanctioning  that  opinion,  by 
retaining  about  him  the  person  who  had 
formed  it,  or,  which  was  preposterous,  dis- 
missing the  friend  of  Hanover  and  the  mas- 
ter of  finance.  He  was,  at  all  events,  de- 
cided upon  avenging  himself  for  the  dilemma 
,  on  the  author  of  his  perplexity,  and  readily 
fell  in  with  his  Ministers  policy.  Pul- 
teney was  forthwith  converted  from  the 
routine  dignities  of  a  privy  councillor,  and 
custos  roiulorum  of  the  county  of  York,  into 
a  popular  idol.  It  was  to  him  a  real  gain ; 
biit  he  does  not  seem  to  have  altogether  ap- 
preciated it,  and  became  yet  more  deter- 
mined on  vengeance. 

In  1733,  an  opportunity  offered  for  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  Commons,  impreg- 
nable to  unaided  domestic  eloquence,  the 
pressure  of  external  opinion.  Walpole, 
who  was  certainly  a  clever  and  economical 
financier,  had  planned  the  conversion  of  the 
customs  into  duties  of  excise,  in  the  hope  of 
augmenting  the  revenue,  preventing  frauds 
and  smuggling,  saving  the  disbursements  on 
the  preventive  service,  and  simplifying  the 
collection  of  the  tax.  The  imposts  were 
never  meant  to  be  extended  to  necessaries 
or  raw  materials,  and  he  intended  to  apply 
the  scheme,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  one  or 
two  commodities.  As  a  bribe  to  the  House, 
he  offered  to  do  away  with  the  land-tax,  the 
bugbear  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
project  got  wind,  and,  though  one  which, 
later,  recommended  itself  to  Adam  Smith, 
was  denounced  with  all  that  fury  which  the 
threat  of  its  importation  from  Holland  had 
once  before  in  our,  history  raised,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  necessarily  in- 
quisitorial powers  of  the  employes  has  al- 


ways rendered  it,  notwithstanding  its  econ- 
omy, most  odious  to  England.  Before  it 
was  broached  in  Parliament,  it  had  been 
compared  out  of  doors  to  "  a  monster  feed- 
ing on  its  own  vitals,"  or  "  the  Trojan  horse, 
which  contained  an  army  in  its  belly."  The 
Craftsman  led  the  chorus  of  execrations, 
and  its  attacks  were  republished  weekly,  in 
the  form  of  "  Arguments  against  the  Ex- 
cise." The  Opposition  sought  to  force  the 
Cabinet  into  bringing  forward  the  bill  while 
the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
every  town  was  menacing  or  encouraging 
its  members.  Pulteney  even  dragged  it 
into  a  debate  on  alienating  part  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.  "There  is  another  thing,"  he 
suddenly  broke  out,  "  a  very  terrible  thing, 
impending !  A  monstrous  project !  yea, 
more  monstrous  than  has  yet  been  repre- 
sented !  It  is  such  a  project  as  has  struck 
terror  into  the  minds  of  most  gentlemen 
within  this  House,  and  into  the  minds  of  all 
men  without  doors,  who  have  any  regard  to 
the  happiness  or  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  I  mean  that  monster  the  Excise ! 
that  plan  of  arbitrary  power  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  before  this  House  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament."  Wynd- 
ham  seconded  this  assault,  discussing,  as  an 
abstract  question,  "  whether  we  should 
sacrifice  the  constitution  to  the  prevention 
of  frauds  in  the  revenue."  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, Opposition's  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, without  whose  aid  Pulteney  con- 
fessed he  could  scarcely  have  competed  with 
his  rival  in  finance,  spoke  to  the  traders' 
detestation  of  the  bill.  Walpole  reserved 
his  defence  for  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill.  "  Such  a  scheme  as  a  general 
excise,  he  denied  had  ever  entered  his  head, 
or,  for  what  he  knew,  the  head  of  any  man 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His 
thoughts  had  been  confined  solely  to  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  duties  on  wine  and 
tobacco."  His  great  argument  from  the 
frauds  inseparable  from  custom  dues,  was 
met  by  the  bold  assertion,  that  losses  from 
this  cause  were  rated,  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  themselves,  at  a  sum  of  but 
L.30,000  or  L.60,000  a  year.  To  his  details 
of  the  generous  intention  of  Government, 
should  the  bill  become  law,  to  give  up  the 
land-tax,  not  to  speak  of  the  income  now  ac- 
cruing from  forfeitures  and  fines,  Pulteney 
rejoined :  "  The  honourable  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  dwell  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Crown,  in  giving  up  the  fines  and  seizures 
to  the  public ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
but  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  many  oppres- 
sions and  exactions  which  the  people  will  be 
exposed  to  by  this  scheme.  I  must  say, 
that  he  has  been  of  late  mighty  bountiful 
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and  liberal  in  his  offers  to  the  public.  He 
has  been  so  gracious  as  to  ask  us,  Will  you 
have  a  land-tax  of  2s.  in  the  pound,  a  land- 
tax  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  or  will  you  have  no 
land-tax  at  all  1  Will  you  have  your  debts 
paid  ?  Will  you  have  them  soon  paid  1 
Tell  me  but  what  you  want.  Let  me  but 
know  how  you  can  be  made  easy,  and  it 
shall  be  done  for  you.  These  are  generous 
offers ;  but  there  is  something  so  very  ex- 
traordinary, so  very  farcical,  in  them,  that 
really  I  can  hardly  mention  them  without 
laughing."  Again,  Wyndham  seconded  the 
attack  led  by  Pulteney,  and  threatened  the 
Premier  with  the  fate  of  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley. In  his  reply,  Walpole  sarcastically 
retorted,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  punish- 
ment of  the  revivers  of  obsolete  laws  could 
be  adapted  to  the  mover  of  what  was 
represented  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and 
gave  his  Whig  antagonist  sneer  for  sneer. 
*'  I  know  that  my  political  and  Ministerial 
life  has  been  by  some  gentlemen  long  wished 
at  an  end ;  but  they  may  ask  their  own  dis- 
appointed hearts  how  vain  these  wishes 
have  been." 

But  neither  his  arguments,  nor  his  prof- 
fered repeal  of  the  land-tax,  could  save  the 
project.     The  members  were  intimidated  by 
their  constituents,  and  even  by  a  vast  mol3 
which  thronged  all  the  avenues  to  the  House. 
Inch  by  inch  the  ground  was  contested,  and 
the  Administration  saw  its  majority  dwindle 
from  Gl  on  the  first  to  17  on  the  third  di- 
vision.   The  country  was  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation  which    even    the    callous    Minister 
could  not  blind  himself  to.     His  declaration 
against  the  assemblage  at  the  doors  as  "sturdy 
beggars,"  spite  of  the  interpretation  he  put 
upon  his  words,  as  meaning  nothing  more 
than  petitioners,  was  made  a  gathering  cry 
against  him.     He  was  too  cold  a  politician, 
too  great  a  lover  of  power,  to  sacrifice  what 
he  thought  sober  realities  to  the  vision  of 
economy  and   reform.     He  summoned  his 
colleagues,   and  told  them,   that,  "if  their 
resolution  was,  as  it  seemed,  to  proceed  with 
the  bill,  he  would  instantly  ask  his  Majesty's 
permission  to  resign ;  for  he  would  not  en- 
force a  tax  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  which 
must,  in   the  present  state  of  popular  in- 
flammation, be  shed."     Great  were  the  re- 
joicings of  the  large  towns,  where  the  scheme 
gave  a  serious  blow  to  Walpole's  old  popu- 
larity with  the  trading  interest ;  the  Monu- 
ment was    illuminated;    Oxford    ran  riot. 
"The  night  that  the  news  came  here  that 
the   Excise   Bill  was  dropped,"  writes  the 
Rev.   Mr.   Meadowcourt    to   H.  Walpole, 
"  bonfires  were  made,  moppets  with   stars 
and  blue  garters  were  burnt,  and  the  old 


cries  of  Ormond,  Bolingbroke,  King  James 
for  ever,  revived." 

Walpole  could    not  help  dissolving  and 
appealing  to  the  country  with   the  cry  of 
"  no  excise"  against  him,  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm  of  popular  fury.     The  result  showed 
how    incomplete    was    the    representation, 
through  the   influence  of  Government  and 
borough-mongers.     The  new  elections  gave 
Ministers  an  assured  majority,  and  all  the  as- 
pirants after  employment  were  in  despair. 
Bolingbroke  withdrew   for   a   season   to    a 
noble  mansion  in  Touraine,  and  the  delights 
of  the  chase  in  the  Royal  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.     The  fiimous  peroration  of  the 
rival  of  his  school-boy  days  on  Wyndham 
and  Bromley's  motion,  unsympathised  in  by 
their  Whig   allies,  for   repealing   the   Sep- 
tennial Act,  depicting  the  character  of  the 
mock  patriot,  the  seducer  from  their  loyalty 
of  generous   souls,  like  that  of  Wyndham, 
"  ungrateful   to  the  Minister  who   had   be- 
friended him,  his  King  who  had   pardoned 
him,  the  intriguer  in  every  Court  he  visited, 
void  of  all  faith  and  honour,  and  betraying 
every  minister  he  ever  served,"  had  not  so 
much  terrified  him  with  the  implied  menace 
of  a  second  bill  of  attainder,  as  made  his 
Whig  associates  ashamed  of  so  close  a  con- 
federacy with  a  convicted  traitor  to  the  House , 
of  Brunswick.     His  own  account  attributed 
his  retirement   to   general  dejection,  while 
Pulteney  ascribed  it  to  a  love  of  display, 
and  a  prodigality  which  had   exhausted  his 
moderate  means.     These  might  in  part  be 
motives;    the   chief  undoubtedly   were,   as 
hinted   by   himself,   a  want   of    sympathy 
with  the   chiefs   of   Opposition,   especially 
Pulteney,  who  was  as  incapable  of  submitting 
to  dictation,  as  was  the  other  of  allowing  an 
equal.     But   the   despondency  was  general 
in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  and  natural,  in  the 
disappointment  of  their  hopes,  after   they 
had  been  wrought  up  to  the  impetus  of  the 
assault.     In  the  irregular,  but  most  interest- 
ing correspondence  between  Swift  and  Pul- 
teney, we  have  evidences  of  this  depression. 
Pulteney  himself  had  peculiar  matter  for 
dejection.     With  a  great  league,  of  which 
he  was   captain  —  after   the   death   of  his 
cousin,  Daniel   Pulteney,   a   deadly  foe  of 
Walpole    on    account    of   that    Minister's 
estrangement  from  Sunderland,  his  patron, 
and  of  Mr.  Watts,  his  right  hand  and  his 
left,  as  he  called  them — he  had  no  staff  in 
whom   he   could   confide.     The   temper   of 
society,  and  the  nature  of  political  confede- 
racies had  changed  since  the  time  when  the 
"  Kit-Cat"  was  recognised  by  the  party  as 
an  irresponsible  Council  of  Ten,  with  an  ini- 
tiative on  all  public  measures.  His  followers 
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themselves  were  but  loosely  knit  together, 
and  still  less  bound  to  their  leader,  whom 
not  a  few  hated  as  a  Whig,  and  many  sus- 
pected because  of  that  popularity  which 
they  had  not,  and  affected  to  despise  as 
only  courted  by  a  radical  and  demagogue, 
but  of  which  they  were  jealous.  He  was 
now  half  alienated  from  St.  John,  whom 
the  contrariety  of  their  moral  sentiments, 
and  the  similarity  of  some  of  their  intellect- 
tual  endowments,  had  always  led  him  to 
mistrust,  but  whom  the  influence  of  Daniel 
Pulteney  had  induced  him  to  league  with ; 
and  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  the 
powerful  services  of  his  pen.  Ill  health,  be- 
sides, was  operating  upon  him;  and  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  resulted  in  attracting  to  him, 
he  writes,  "the  attacks  of  five  eminent 
physicians  for  five  months  together,"  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1736,  had  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  reduced  him  so  low  as  to 
make  him  receive  overtures  of  civility  from 
the  Court  with  civility,  and  display  to  Ho- 
race Walpole,  sen.,  at  the  Hague,  a  lowness 
of  spirits,  which,  to  the  latter's  hopeful  eyes, 
seemed  rather  to  result  from  his  being  dead- 
hearted  than  sick  in  body. 

His  party  had  no  right  to  complain  of  its 
fortunes.  Its  onset  on  the  last  Parliament 
had  been  withstood,  it  is  true ;  but  Govern- 
ment's victory  was  one  of  those  which  are 
virtual  defeats.  The  rottenness  of  its  bul- 
warks had  been  discovered,  and  many  had 
to  be  thrown  over,  and  now  swelled  the 
height  of  the  enemy's  mound.  Lords  Ches- 
terfield, Burlington,  Clinton,  and  March- 
mont,  with  many  Commoners;  were,  for 
their  agitating  against  the  Excise  Bill,  turned 
out  of  their  posts,  at  Court  and  elsewhere, 
with  circumstances  of  contumely  which 
drove  them  thirsting  for  revenge  into  the 
opposite  camp.  In  the  Commons,  Pitt,  and 
L(jrd  Polwarth,  well  known  as  the  friend  of 
Bolingbroke,  helped  to  hamper  the  plans  of 
the  Administration.  But  this  accession  of 
force  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  Pulte- 
ney ;  nor  did  it,  in  the  end,  prove  to  the 
advantage  of  the  cause.  It  brought  too 
many  chieftains  of  great  name  and  power 
into  the  confederacy, — men  who  were  not 
ready  to  yield  proper  obedience;  and  be- 
sides, some  of  whom  had  been  too  lately 
placemen  and  members  of  a  most  corrupt 
Government,  to  have  a  conception  of  the 
contest  being  for  any  other  objects  but  the 
ejection  of  rivals.  Very  soon  after  the 
sudden  influx  into  the  ranks  of  opposition, 
we  discover  hints  in  the  correspondence  of 
Lyttleton  and  Chesterfield  of  a  factious  re- 
pugnance to  Pulteney's  supremacy,  not  the 
less  marked  that  that  pre-eminence  was 
unassailable,  and  of  plots  for  forming  a  cabal 


of  Parliamentary  chieftains  steadily  vetoed 
by  their  leader,  who  believed  that  the 
straightforward  maintenance  of  "  public  and 
national"  interests  would  secure  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  much  more  fully 
than  such  conspiracies. 

At  the  present  the  Ministerialist  insur- 
gents strengthened  his  hands  greatly  in  the 
Lords,  whose  house  now  begins  to  share 
with  the  Lower  one  in  the  interest  of  the 
conflict.  After  a  series  of  the  usual  charges, 
in  the  interval,  against  Ministers  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  nation,  for  introducing 
an  extended  excise,  and  of  general  corrup- 
tion, with  retorts  of  "  artful  falsehoods,  mis- 
representations, and  insinuations,"  a  skilful 
attack  was  conducted  with  his  aid,  but  under 
the  auspices  mainly  of  St.  John,  still  in 
France,  having  for  its  object  a  Parliament- 
ary provision  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lately 
married,  of  L.100,000  a  year.  The  motion 
was  sufliciently  reasonable,  and  at  the  same 
time,  admirably  adapted  to  gall  the  King 
with  jealousy  at  having  his  son  put  beyond 
his  control,  to  compromise  Walpole  with 
the  heir-apparent,  and  to  give  Opposition 
a  hold  on  the  gratitude  of  the  future 
sovereign  (which,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
doubtless  have  quickly  showed  himself 
superior  to),  and  the  semblance  of  loyalty 
to  the  reigning  family.  The  address  on  the 
Prince's  marriage  with  Augusta  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  had  been  the  occasion  for  Pitt's  maiden 
speech,  which,  we  are  told,  electrified  the 
House.  Lyttleton,  another  of  the  Prince's 
especial  courtiers,  had  then  spoken  admir- 
ably. They  now  again,  with  Pulteney,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.  The  latter  laid  especial 
weight  on  the  precedent  of  the  present 
King's  allowance  as  heir.  However,  through 
the  secession  of  Shippen  and  his  forty-five 
Jacobites,  from  dislike,  they  said,  of  any- 
Parliamentary  interference  with  the  King, 
but  many  of  them  from  displeasure  at  seeing 
the  Prince  assume  that  place  in  Opposition 
which  they  thought  the  right  of  the  Pretender, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  204  to  234. 

But  the  occasion  for  the  last  and  victorious 
assault  was  now  slowly  being  prepared,  and 
Pulteney  was  not  much  longer  to  be  con- 
fined to  inuendos,  to  be  forced  to  make,  e.  g.^ 
the  expression  of  his  consent  to  the  anti- 
liberal  resolution  against  the  right  of  printing 
debates  both  in  the  recess  and  the  session,  a 
scaffold  on  which  to  build  sundry  reflections 
on  Walpole's  encouragement  of  magazines, 
and  hostility  to  his  old  principles.  Thus  the 
only  effect  of  that  resolution  was  to  give 
Opposition  an  occasion  for  a  sneer,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  Gentlemanh  and  London 
Magazines  debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput, 
i  and  the  appellations  of  the  Roman  Forum. 
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In  1738  he  moved  for  the  production  of 
papers  on  the  exercise  by  Spain  of  its  asserted 
right  of  search.  In  the  same  month  he 
thundered  once  more  against  the  infamous 
pusillanimity  of  the  Administration,  in  not 
having  taken  vengeance  for  the  manifold 
wrongs  done  us  by  Spanish  officials.  The 
conduct  of  Ministers  on  the  capture  of  our 
merchant  vessels,  he  would,  he  said,  illustrate 
by  the  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  box  on  the  ear,  asked  him  that 
gave  it  if  he  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  and, 
upon  the  other's  answering  he  was  in  great 
earnest,  the  honest  gentleman  replied  only, 
"I  am  glad  you  are,  sir,  for  I  do  not  like 
such  jests."  He  called  for  vengeance,  not 
restitution  or  reparation  now.  "  The  captain 
or  the  governor  must  be  hung  in  chains  upon 
the  island  where  the  outrage  was  commit- 
ted." Bloodier  measures  still,  he  cried,  were 
needed  to  compensate  England  for  what 
Burke  has  called  the  "  fable  of  Jenkins'  ears," 
Probably  that  mariner's  tale  of  the  cropping 
of  his  ears  was  a  fiction,  equally  with  the 
retaliating  anecdote  in  vogue  in  Spain,  re- 
specting the  two  noble  Spaniards  who  had 
been  forced,  by  some  of  our  halfprivateer- 
ing  men-of-wars  crews,  to  devour  their  own 
noses.  However,  it  evoked  one  universal 
cry  of  hatred  to  Spain  throughout  the  island. 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  indignation  against 
Government  and  the  Bourbons,  Pulteney 
proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  comprising 
assertions  of  our  right  of  free  navigation 
through  the  Southern  Seas,  and  of  cutting 
logwood  in  Campeachy  Bay.  Walpole  by 
his  argument  on  the  insolence  of  setting  be- 
fore Spain  a  carte  blanche  to  sign,  when  a 
conference  was  to  commence,  obtained,  that 
the  first  only  passed.  Yet  an  address  to  the 
King  was  carried,  to  demand  redress  of 
Spain ;  and,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  even 
the  Ministerialists  consented  to  put  on  record 
a  solemn  denial  of  the  Spaniards'  right  of 
search. 

Afler  a  short  time  came  the  Convention.  It 
was  indeed  weak  and  unstable,  and  Pulteney 
and  Wyndham  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  it, 
repulsed  by  a  majority  of  only  244  to  214.  But 
the  thirty  were  staunch ;  and  on  the  advice  of 
St.  John,  still  in  France,  but  against  the  feel- 
ing of  Pulteney,  it  was  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  the  present  Parlia- 
ment by  a  secession.  It  did  their  party  no 
good,  as  such  a  scheme  never  has  and  never 
will ;  being  a  betrayal  of  a  trust  committed 
by  their  constituents  to  the  members,  and 
indicating  that  most  anarchical  sentiment, 
that  the  minority  are  not  bound  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority.  In  fact,  the  plot  did 
not  turn  out  successful.  Wyndham,  in  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  House,  had  been  the 


more  virulent,  that  he  hoped  to  rouse  the 
sympathies  of  the  country  on  his  behalf  as  a 
political  martyr,  by  being  sent  to  the  Tower, 
for  stating  his  disappointment  at  finding,  that 
not  even  for  once  would  his  opponents  be 
won  over  "  by  unanswerable  arguments  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  a  fiiction  against 
the  liberties  and  the  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects." But  the  experienced  Premier 
restrained  Pelham's  eagerness,  and  expressed 
his  joy  that  they  had  declared  themselves: 
"We  can  be,"  he  exclaimed,  "upon  our 
guard  against  open  rebellion, but  it  is  difficult 
to  guard  against  secret  traitors."  He  even 
frustrated  their  calculations  of  being  forced 
without  shame  to  return  by  a  call  of  the 
House  fixed  for  the  next  Monday ;  for  he 
moved  that  the  Commons  should  adjourn 
over  that  day. 

Circumstances  favoured  the  seceders. 
Argyle,  the  famous  Whig  Duke,  had  been 
patriotically  enraged  at  the  Porteous  Bill 
against  Edinburgh  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
both  Pulteney,  and  the  notorious,  ever-cabal- 
ling Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  equally 
disliked  him,  came  over  to  the  Opposition, 
and  converted  their  hatred  into  the  most 
ardent  affection.  Pulteney  had  previously, 
when  the  negotiation  was  going  on,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  Duke  in  the 
Commons,  to  break  out  into  a  panegyric  on 
his  great  qualities,  concluding,  "  He  wants 
nothing  to  make  him  still  greater,  but  to  be 
stripped  of  all  the  posts,  of  all  the  places  he 
now  enjoys ; — but  that  they  dare  not  do." 
This  was  one  fortunate  event ;  another  was, 
the  refusal  o'f  Spain  to  ratify  the  Convention, 
and  the  consequence,  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  nation  exulted,  but  not  loith  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  they  regarded  hostilities  as  a  tri- 
umph over  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  ac- 
companied the  heralds  to  Temple  Bar,  and, 
at  the  Rose  Tavern,  drank  success  to  the  war. 
The  contest  was,  men  thought,  to  be  one 
series  of  victories  ;  the  galleons  should  pay 
the  fleet;  the  kingdom  should  have  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  "They  now 
ring  the  bells,"  said  Walpole,  in  the  strain 
of  a  Greek  chorus,  "  but  they  will  soon 
wring  their  hands." 

In  November,  Parliament  met ;  and  there 
were  all  the  seceders,  Pulteney — after  va- 
rious wild  remarks,  that  he  would  go  no 
more  to  the  House,  though  he  should  be 
sorry  were  others  to  fojlow  his  example — 
among  them.  He  now  gave  no  sign  of  his 
hesitation.  Ministers,  he  declared,  having 
confessed  themselves  in  the  wrong,-^for,  if 
the  war  were  now  necessary,  so  it  was  then, 
— they  had  returned.  He  hoped  that  the 
same  meanness,  tameness,  and  submission, 
which  had  resulted  in  that  shameful  Conven- 
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tion,  would  not  operate  to  make  us  resign 
our  conquests  on  peace.  It  was  sneeringly 
retorted,  that  Parliament  was  glad  to  see 
gentlemen  return  to  their  duty,  but  had  not 
felt  their  absence.  "  The  stale  argument  of 
corruption  never  shall  have  any  weight  with 
me,"  said  Walpole  ;  "  it  has  been  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  the  disappointed  and  disaf- 
fected ever  since  government  had  a  being  ; 
and  it  is  an  accusation  that,  like  all  other 
charges,  though  unsupported  by  proof;  if 
advanced  against  the  best  and  most  disin- 
terested administration,  and  pushed  with  a 
becoming  violence,  will  never  fail  to  meet 
applause  among  the  populace."  His  tone 
and  spirit  were  as  high  or  higher  than  ever; 
but  he  felt  power  slipping  from  him,  and 
perceived  the  growing  disaffection  of  his 
partisans.  He  had  to  turn  aside  the  edge 
of  Wyndham's  philippic,  by  letting  an  ad- 
dress be  sent  up  to  the  throne  against  any 
peace  by  which  the  Right  of  Search  should 
be  allowed.  Even  the  death  of  that  orator, 
"  about  whom  everything  seemed  great," 
though  it  clouded  the  life  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  broke  the  chief  link  between  the  two 
sections  of  Opposition,  did  not  save  the 
Ministry. 

Sir  Robert  had,  at  least,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  foes  once  more  disappointed. 
Supposing,  from  their  strength  in  the  Lords, 
and  their  late  compactness  in  the  Commons, 
that  the  time  was  ripe,  Sandys,  the  motion- 
maker,  as  he  was  called,  a  rather  interested 
patriot,  was  let  loose  upon  him.  By  him 
our  being  without  allies  was  ascribed  to  the 
alliance  with  France  and  the  treaty  of  Han- 
over, not  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Corruption, 
the  squandering  public  money  on  "  Spithead 
expeditions  and  Hyde  Park  reviews,"  while 
Haddock's  and  Vernon's  fleets  were  desti- 
tute, the  criminal  lenity  to  the  South  Sea 
Directors,  and  the  dismissal  of  men  in  office 
for  their  votes,  were  all  due  to  one  "  who 
had  usurped  a  regal  power,  who  had  arro- 
gated to  himself  a  place  of  French  extrac- 
tion, that  of  Sole  Minister."  Even  were  he 
not  guilty,  "  in  a  free  government  too  long 
a  possession  of  power  is  highly  dangerous." 
The  charges  could  not  be  examined  while  he 
kept  his  place.  Besides,  "  he  is  bewildered 
in  treaties,  and  has  forfeited  his  word  with 
every  court  in  Europe."  The  majority  of 
Opposition  endorsed  these  pleas.  Pitt  de- 
clared, with  a  prognostic  of  his  own  capaci- 
ty and  destiny,  that  "when  the  greatest 
scene  is  opening  to  Europe  that  has  ever 
before  occurred,  he  who  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  should  not  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  King's  Government.  Pul- 
teney,  flushed  with  an  easy  triumph  over 
"Walpole's  bad  Latin,  '•  nulli  pallescere  cul- 


pa," and  his  winnings  of  a  guinea, "  the  only 
money  he  had  received  from  the  Treasury 
for  many  years,  and,  he  hoped,  the  last," 
followed    with     declamations    against   the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  "  the  source  of  all  sub- 
sequent degradations."     The   vagueness  of 
the  charges,  and  the  ominous  sound  of  accu- 
mulative and  constructive  guilt,  credibility 
of  common  report,  and  the  like,  brought  to 
the  Minister's  aid  not  only  Stephen  Fox  and 
Pelham,  but  the  Tory  Lord  Cornbury  ;  and 
even  Edward  Harley,  who  heaped  coals  of 
fire  on  the  head  of  the  persecutor  of  his 
brother,  the   Lord   Treasurer   Oxford,    by 
challenging  for  him  a  different  treatment  to 
what  the  Earl  had  received  at  his  hands. 
Partisans  rallied  round  him  from  all  sides. 
Shippen's   thirty -four  Jacobites  withdrew  ; 
their  leader,  who  had  been  bribed   either 
with  money  or  indemnity,  remarking,  "  that 
the  motion  was  but  a  scheme  for  turning  out 
one  Minister  and  bringing  in  another."    He 
himself  rose  to  the  level  of  the  occasion, 
and  made  good  Pulteney's  opinion,  that  he 
could  be  a  great  orator  when  he  pleased. 
He  classed  Opposition  as  "  boys,"   "  ripe 
patriots,"  and  "  Tories."     Demerit  with  the 
latter  should  be  merit  with  the  rest.     Nev- 
ertheless   the   Tories  he   respected.      His 
greatest  crime  against  them  had  been  the 
duration  of  his  power ; — ^but,  would  they 
endure  to  share  with  such  mean  competitors 
as  the  rebel  Whigs,  after  having  divided  the 
public  opinion  of  the  whole  nation  !    Could 
they  share  with  "  the  men  of  yesterday,  the 
boys  in  politics,  who  would  be  contemptible, 
did  not  their  audacity  render  them  detesta- 
ble."    The  patriots  he  despised.     "A  patri- 
ot, sir  !    Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms !  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the 
four  and  twenty  hours  !  I  have  raised  many 
of  them  in  one  night.     I  have  never  been 
afraid  of  making  patriots !     .     .     .     They 
clamour  for  change  of  measures  ;  but  they 
only  mean  change  of  Ministers."     The  dis- 
missals for  contrary  votes  he  excused  as  the 
acts  of  the  King,  who  might  wish  "  Crown 
favours  to  circulate."     He  appealed  to  his 
services, — "Is  not  credit  at  an  incredible 
height,  and  to  whom  must  that  be  attrib- 
uted 1"     And  where  were  the  proofs  of  his 
crimes,  while  invested  with  that  "  mock  dig- 
nity  of   Prime    Minister  1"      "A   strange 
phenomenon !  a  corrupter,   himself    incor- 
rupt !" 

A  clear  majority  of  184  pronounced  him 
free  of  all  the  charges.  This  great  majority 
proved  Walpole's  ruin.  It  threw  him,  wrote 
a  contemporary,  into  a  lethargy  of  power. 
Loss  of  memory,  and  other  maladies  of 
years,  began  to  impair  his  energies  and  de- 
stroy his  followers'  confidence  in  their  chief. 
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From  over  confidence  in  his  strength,  or 
carelessness,  he  gave  many,  on  the  meeting 
of  a  new  Parliament,  an  excuse  for  oppos- 
ing Government  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Lee 
for  chairman  of  Election  Conimittees,  against 
the  unpopular  Giles  Earle,  and  thus  threw 
away  a  most  important  advantage.  The  un- 
seating of  the  members  for  Westminster,  two 
Ministerialists,  by  a  majority  of  four,  and 
the  Berwick  election  decision,  warned  him 
of  his  folly  when  it  was  too  late.  He  once 
more  roused  himself  from  his  fits  of  silence, 
alternating  with  fretful  captiousness,  to  de- 
liver a  masterly  answer  to  Pulteney's  mo- 
tion for  referring  the  papers  respecting  the 
war  to  a  secret  committee.  The  self  com- 
passionating Old  Whig  houses  congratulated 
themselves  on  being  saved  by  this  speech, 
and  the  timely  conversion  of  two  Tories, 
from  four  and  twenty  tyrants.  It  must 
have  been  an  animating  scene.  Ministers 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
motion  ;  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  were 
full,  though  only  the  chiefs  had  been  told 
the  cause.  "  Sir  William  Gordon  (Ministe- 
rialist) was  brought  in  lil^e  a  corpse  ;  some 
thought  it  had  been  an  old  woman  in  dis- 
guise ;  others,  who  found  him  out,  expected 
him  to  expire  every  moment.  Mr.  Hop  ton 
(Opposition)  was  carried  in  with  crutches." 
This  victory  was  the  last.  The  substance 
of  the  same  motion  passed  without  a  divi- 
sion in  a  few  days ;  and  the  decision  on  the 
Chippenham  election,  against  Government 
by  a  majority  of  one  (January  28),  was  fol- 
lowed (February  11)  by  the  resignation  of 
the  great  "  Prime  Minister,"  spite  of  all  the 
calculations  of  the  Cavendishes,  etc.,  that  he 
would  never  give  up,  but  could,  if  matters 
came  to  the  worst,  bribe  the  whole  of  Oppo- 
sition into  submission  by  the  offer  of  a  few 
sinecures. 

It  had  been  a  hard  thing  to  get  the  vic- 
tory. To  divide  the  spoils  was  yet  harder  ; 
nay,  it  was  an  insuperable  task.  The  con- 
querors acted  like  the  brigands  in  the  story ; 
they  poisoned  their  comrades,  and  yet,  in 
perfect  guilenessness,  drank  deep  of  their 
poisoned  flasks.  Each  thought  his  own 
merits  the  most  engrossing,  the  most  exclu- 
sive ;  the  veterans  of  Opposition,  because 
they  never  had  taken  a  place ;  the  tyros,  be- 
cause they  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  so  re- 
cently. It  was  pleasurable,  at  all  events, 
that  they  could  with  one  consent  fly  upon 
Pulteney.  Many  of  them  thought  him  not 
sufliciently  decided  in  the  late  struggle ; 
some  malignant  minds  ascribed  to  him,  with 
his  friend  Carteret  (afterwards  Earl  Gran- 
ville), systematic  treachery.  "  They  desire 
to  get  in,"  wrote  Chesterfield  in  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  last  year,  "  by  negotiation,  and 


not  by  victory  with  numbers,  who,  they  fear, 
might  presume  upon  their  strength,  and 
grow  troublesome  to  their  generals.  .  .  . 
The  only  effect  of  our  strong  minority  will 
be  to  raise  the  pride  of  Pulteney.  He  has 
a  personal  influence  over  many,  and  an  in- 
terested influence  over  more.  The  silly, 
halfwitted,  jealous  Whigs,  consider  him  as 
the  only  support  of  Whiggism ;  the  inter- 
ested Whigs,  being  persuaded  that  he  has 
opened  the  door  of  the  Court  a  little,  will 
hold  fast  by  him  to  squeeze  in  with  him." 
Thus,  the  true  Whigs  relied  on  him  as  a 
Whig  and  hater  of  Tories — the  Tories  be- 
lieved him  to  have  a  paramount  influence ; 
and  that,  therefore,  what  was  not  done  to 
please  them,  was  left  undone  through  his 
party  spite.  Both  Tories  and  calculating 
Whigs — ^.  e.,  the  majority  of  Opposition — 
esteemed  his  professions  of  purity  a  veil  for 
motives  no  better  than  their  own.  Walpole 
did  all  that  he  could  to  encourage  the  schism 
in  the  body  of  his  enemies.  He  hoped 
thereby  to  escape  an  impeachment,  and  he 
had  persuaded  the  King  to  come  to  terms 
with  Pulteney  as  the  only  man  who  could 
save  him. 

With  all  his  apparent  supremacy — a  su- 
premacy which  almost  justified  his  haughty 
language,  "  If  the  King  wished  to  open  any 
treaty'''' — the  "great  Commoner's"  power 
was  really  gone  with  the  achievement  of  the 
object  for  which  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  nation.  He  had  no  great 
principles  of  policy  to  declare  and  to  deve- 
lope;  he  had  not  even  experience  in  the 
commonplace  ones  which  his  predecessor 
had  elaborated.  Ho  had  been,  for  all  the 
maturity  of  his  political  life,  feeling  his  way 
along  the  track  made  by  the  man  he  was 
pursuing  to  the  death,  and  he  was  left  all 
alone  in  the  dark  forest,  when,  with  the  rout 
of  his  enemy,  the  road,  as  Longfellow  says, 
suddenly  turned  into  a  squirrel  track  and 
ran  up  a  tree.  We  must  repeat,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain  that  he  did  not  remain  the 
popular  idol ;  neither,  for  that,  had  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  had  deceived  them.  He  had 
done  their  work  in  casting  down  Walpole; 
they  had  helped  him  in  attaining  his  revenge. 
It  was  his  own  fault,  that  he  did  not  seize 
the  opportunity  of  striking  one  more  blow 
for  his  position.  Certainly  "  he  was  once 
in  the  greatest  point  of  view  in  which  a  sub- 
ject has  been  ever  seen."  To  him  was  con- 
fided the  task  of  choosing  some  plan  of  re- 
formation, or  some  revival  of  old  systems. 
To  please  all  was  impossible.     As  a  cotem- 

?orary  remarks  ("  Faction  Detected,"  by 
iord  Egmont),  a  Place  Bill  was,  in  some 
men's  eyes,  good  government;  with  others, 
annual  Parliments;  with  others,  reduction 
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of  the  civil  list.  Some  cried  for  justice  on 
the  Minister,  and  others  for  pensions  for 
themselves.  The  plans  for  his  guidance 
were  as  various  as  the  sections  of  the  Oppo- 
sition he  had  led.  Many  of  them  might  be 
good  ;  but  very  few  were  feasible  in  the 
struggle  of  party  feeling.  He  could  have 
pleased  most  by  hounding  them  on  to  the 
destruction  of  his  late  rival.  Nothing  was 
easier ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood,  and 
"  had  meant,  by  the  Minister's  destruction, 
the  annihilation  of  his  power,  not  of  his  per- 
son." Neither  his  doing,  nor  his  leaving 
undone,  any  of  those  measures,  was  the  rea- 
son of  the  suddenness  of  his  fall.  It  was 
not  that  he  grasped  at  too  much  power  for 
himself.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  his 
most  popular  plan  to  have  made  himself 
absolute  Minister  in  Walpole's  stead.  Of 
course  he  would  have  fallen,  and  far  more 
speedily  than  his  predecessor  ;  but  then  not 
so  terribly  as  that  personage  did,  not  so  ig- 
nominiously  as  he  himself  did.  The  rage 
of  the  kingdom  was  roused  at  him  for  achiev- 
ing a  signal  triumph  by  their  help,  and  then 
(they  did  not  expect  that  he  would  throw 
open  to  them  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty 
Boards)  leading  them  round  by  another  way, 
not  to  the  old  system — for  even  that  they 
would  have  put  up  with — but  the  old  offi- 
cials. 

His  followers  were,  of  course,  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct.  Whatever  it  had  been, 
when  there  were  forty  or  fifty  claimants  for 
Cabinet  office,  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. He  certainly  exaggerated  the  discon- 
tent by  omitting  Chesterfield,  from  a  notion 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  party  once  to  Queen 
Caroline ;  also  Dodington,  that  magnificent 
lover  of  himself  in  deep  brocade  and  em- 
broidery, tye  periwig,  and  laced  ruffles  (as 
depicted  by  Cumberland),  who  used  to 
amuse  himself  with  politics  and  sigh  for  a 
peerage ;  lastly,  Lyttletoti  and  Pitt,  imme- 
diate retainers  of  the  Prince,  who  was  thus 
slighted  in  the  arrangements.  Three  hun- 
dred. Peers  and  Commoners,  met  at  the 
Fountain  Tavern,  to  arrange  their  leader. 
Argyle  sneeringly  remarked,  in  allusion  to 
the  other's  wealth,  that  a  grain  of  honesty 
was  worth  a  cartload  of  gold,  and  asked 
Pulteney  where  was  the  annihilation  of 
Party,  if  the  Tories  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Ministry.  The  latter,  although 
ever  shrinking  from  general  party  meetings, 
and  steadily  refusing  to  call  them  at  Ches- 
terfield's and  Dodington's  suggestions  in 
former  times,  took  up  a  bold  attitude.  He 
declared,  certainly  in  what  seems  a  rather 
official  tone  after  his  old  style,  that  "  Go- 
vernment neither  can,  nor  will,  nor  ought  to 
be,  taken  by  storm  ;"  that  all  the  old  Minis- 


ters could  not  be  turned  out;  that  "  it  must 
depend  upon  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
Tories  themselves,  to  abolish  the  odious 
distinctions  of  party  ;''  finally,  that  "  it  was 
not  just,  dutiful,  or  decent,  to  dictate  to  the 
King  how  to  dispose  of  every  preferment." 
The  audience,  no  doubt,  felt  the  point  of 
Hanbury  Williams'  stanza — 

"  Then  enlarge  on  his  cunning  and  wit, 

Say  how  he  harangued  at  the  Fountain  ; 
Say  how  the  old  patriots  were  bit, 

And  a  mouse  was  produced  by  a  mountain." 

His  remonstrances  did  not  carry  conviction ; 
and  a  second  meeting,  but  of  the  chiefs,  was 
held  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  the 
Tories  were  pacified  by  the  promise,  that 
one  of  them — Sir  J.  Hynde  Cotton — should 
be  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

For  himself,  Pulteney  had  demanded  an 
earldom  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without 
office,  conceiving  himself  bound  by  a  foolish 
declaration.  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  tired 
of  the  responsibilities  both  of  a  leader  and 
of  a  seat  in  the  Commons.  He  had  some 
time  back  complained,  "  that  he  was  weary 
of  being  at  the  head  of  a  party  ;  he  would 
rather  row  in  the  galleys,  and  was  absolutely 
resolved  not  to  charge  himself  with  taking 
the  lead."  The  events  of  the  last  few 
months  had  proved  to  hirti  the  truth  of  his 
own  comparison—used  to  Hardwicke  and 
Newcastle  when  they  came  from  the  King 
to  drink  negus  and  talk  of  a  Cabinet — of  the 
head  of  a  party  to  "  the  head  of  a  snake 
which  is  carried  on  by  its  tail."  Both  his 
dislike  of  the  calls  upon  a  chief  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  his  desire  of  adding  rank  to  his 
tremendous  fortune,  made  him  decide  upon 
a  seat  in  the  Lords.  He  was  glad  to  leave 
his  fame  still  fresh  and  living  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  Court  and  King,  originally  re- 
luctant, had  been  taught  by  Walpole  to  con- 
sider this  elevation  the  best  means  of  dis- 
arming a  dangerous  demagogue;  and  the 
late  Minister  exulted  in  having  turned  the 
key  of  the  closet  upon  his  rival  at  last 
brought  to  a  conference  with  the  sovereign. 
Nor  was  it  the  peerage  which  irritated  the 
popular  mind  against  their  idol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  elder  Pitt ;  it  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  betrayal  of  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  old  Aministration,  and  a  desertion  of 
his  duties  by  himself.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  his  delay  in  taking  the  earl- 
dom, arising  from  the  hope  (a  vain  one)  of 
passing  a  bill  against  bribery  at  elections, 
and  forcing  his  old  enemy.  Lord  Hervey, 
from  Court,  and  especially  of  procuring 
some  semblance  of  royal  favour  for  the 
Tories,  two-thirds  of  the  gentry  of  the  na- 
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tion — who,  by  a  contrary  policy,  were  being 
driven  into  Jacobitism — was  popularly  im- 
puted to  obstinacy  in  requiring,  for  sparing 
Walpole,  his  price  from  the  Court.  Even 
the  old  calumny,  of  the  exchange  of  his  long 
lease  of  part  of  Piccadilly  for  the  fee-simple, 
was  vamped  up  again,  and  burnished  as  a 
new  incident.  Against  such  charges  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  he  was  proof. 
They  chiefly,  in  fact,  irritated  him,  as,  by 
their  popular  acceptation,  testing  the  inten- 
sity of  his  present  unpopularity.  In  his 
agony  on  discovering  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  adherents,  he 
even  appealed  to  the  King,  but  in  vain,  to 
take  back  the  patent ;  and  is  said,  when  it 
was  delivered  to  him,  to  have  stamped  and 
trampled  upon  the  parchment,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  repentance  and  mortification. 

The  fallen  Minister,  on  the  contrary,  was 
saved  from  the  worst  consequences  of  his 
disgrace  ;  it  was  soon  whispered  about  that 
he  was  still  the  sovereign's  confidential  ad- 
viser. All  his  friends  were  promoted,  all 
his  policy  adopted,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  showing  the  country  how  vainly 
it  had  struggled.  In  1743,  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, the  titular  Premier,  died  ;  and  Pulte- 
ney's  old  associates,  jealous  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  Walpole,  over-persuaded  him  to 
retract  his  resolution  of  never  accepting 
place,  and  ask  for  the  Treasury.  The  King 
coldly  declined  his  services,  and  nominated 
Pelham.  The  loss  of  his  importance  was 
once  more  indicated  to  him  when  his  request 
of  the  Privy  Seal  for  Carlisle  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  Earl  Cholmondely,  Walpole's 
son-in-law,  and  his  remonstrances  against 
the  introduction  of  Henry  Fox,  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  old  Administration, 
were  quietly  neglected.  The  glimpse  of 
power,  called  "  the  Revolution  of  three 
days,"  which  visited  him  in  1746,  only 
lighted  up  the  barrenness  of  his  political 
fortunes.  George  had  found  the  tyranny 
of  the  narrow-minded,  selfish  bureaucracy, 
represented  by  Newcastle,  intolerable.  He 
entreated  Lord  Bath  to  overthrow  this 
clique.  The  oflice  was  accepted ;  Gideon 
and  the  moneyed  interest  prevailed  upon  to 
countenance  the  plot,  and  Granville  suddenly 
declared  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  just  such 
a  conspiracy  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  Granville,  who  always,  drunk  with 
claret  or  imagination,  loved  a  combination 
in  the  inverse  proportion  to  its  feasibility, 
and  from  the  eagerness  and  antecedents  of 
Pulteney,  who  had  once  been  able  to  gather 
a  host  about  him  by  a  nod,  and  forgot  he 
had  lost  his  popularity.  There  was  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the 
Ministers  had  at  once  resigned ;  the  Lords 


and  the  Commons  refused,  to  a  man,  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  plot ;  the  nation 
looked  on  with  the  most  irritating  apathy  ; 
and  Granville  and  Pulteney  had  to  retire 
disgracefully.  "  Your  victory  is  complete," 
wrote  Chesterfield  from  Ireland,  where  he 
was  viceroy,  to  Newcastle.  "  Good  policy, 
still  more  than  resentment,  requires  that 
Granville  and  Bath  should  be  marked  out, 
and  all  their  people  cut  off*.  .  .  .  A  gene- 
ral run  ought  to  be  made  upon  Bath  by  all 
your  followers  and  runners." 

Persecution  was  not  necessary.  Pulteney 
was  not,  in  the  Lords,  a  politician  even  to  be 
feared  by  Newcastle.  He  himself  could  not 
comprehend  the  loss  of  his  popularity.  To 
himself  he  appeared  the  purest  of  patriots, 
who  had  constantly  refused  office.  He  did 
not  understand  that  purity  out  of  place  is 
rather  a  negative  virtue.  But,  though  he 
could  not  explain  the  loss,  he  was  fully  con- 
scious of  it.  The  satirical  odes  of  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  "  inflicted,"  says 
H.  Walpole,  "  deeper  wounds  on"  (at  least 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  power  of)  "  this  lord 
(Bath)  than  a  series  of  Craftsmen,  aided  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  for  several  years,  could 
imprint  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole."  The  fierce- 
ness of  Akenside's  ode  to  him  was  less 
heeded.  It  was  certainly  a  species  of  mono- 
mania in  him  to  resign,  at  the  price  he  did, 
his  old  power  and  station,  when 

The  city  felt  his  call ;  fi'om  man  to  man, 
From  street  to  street  the  glorious  horror  ran  ; 
Each  crowded   haunt   was  stirred   beneath   his 

power, 
And  murmuring  challenged  the  deciding  hour. 

And  then —  , 

To  beg  the  infamy  he  did  not  earn ; 

To  challenge  hate  when  honour  was  his  due, 

And  plead  his  crimes,  when  all  his  virtues  knew. 

But  Pulteney,  though  his  vanity  had  been 
flattered  by  popular  applause,  N^as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  diflTerent  world  to  Akenside's, 
and  was  much  more  provoked  by  the  epi- 
grammatic irony  of  Williams  than  the  de- 
nunciations of  a  true  poet. 

In  that  world,  of  which  he  was  an  orna- 
ment, he  found  many  consolations  for  his 
disappointments.  His  playful  affectionate 
nature  had  full  scope  in  the  society  of  many 
admiring  friends.  He  was  the  guide  and 
friend  of  the  great  original  of  literary  ladies, 
the  celebrated  and  fashionable  Mrs.  Montagu, 
and  through  her,  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  still  remem- 
bered as  the  translator  of  Epictetus.  With 
them  he  could  develop  to  the  uttermost  his 
genius  for  Greek  and  punning,  suff*er  himself 
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to  be  dragged  up  to  the  summit  of  the  glory 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mount  Ephain,  and  in- 
veigled into  spending  his  money  on  nose- 
gays. His  kindness  and  courteousness  never 
failed.  Even  his  servants  shared  in  his  general 
affability.  Two  bishops,  Newton,  originally 
his  chaplain,  and  the  author  of  the  Comment- 
ary on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Zachary  Pearce 
of  Rochester,  at  whose  request  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  a  bishop's  resignation 
was  first  raised,  were  his  familiar  com- 
panions. They  both  bear  testimony  to  his 
unvarying  kindness,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
even  his  munificence.  He  loved  his  wife, 
and  was  loved  in  return  ardently.  "  She," 
says  Newton,  "  was  a  wonderfully  agreeable 
woman  when  she  pleased,  but  was  often 
clouded  and  overcast."  By  her  love  of 
speculation  and  hoarding,  which  made  her 
brother  call  her  dressing-room,  the  favourite 
resort  of  Gideon  and  the  stockbrokers,  *'  the 
Jews'  Synagogue,"  she  encouraged  her  hus- 
band's natural  love  of  money,  till  it  became 
a  deformity  in  his  character.  Yet  he  did 
not  accumulate  without  an  object;  all  his 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  concentrated  on 
his  son,  Viscount  Pulteney,  an  amiable 
young  man,  but  no  orator  or  statesman. 
On  this  young  man's  death,  of  which  intel- 
ligence had  reached  the  guests  at  the  father's 
table  before  himself,  and  whose  health  and 
happy  return  he  would,  in  his  ignorance,  per- 
sist in  drinking,  as  we  read  in  the  pathetic 
narrative  by  Newton,  he  became  indolent 
and  indifferent  about  the  disposal  of  his 
riches;  and,  from  want  of  interest,  not,  as 
his  enemies  insinuated,  from  incapability  to 
repeat  those  self  denying  words,  "I  give 
and  bequeath,"  left  it,  to  the  amount  of 
L.l, 200,000,  wholly  in  a  few  words  to 
General  Pulteney. 

From  the  letters  to  his  adopted  nephew, 
the  gay  and  brilliant,  but  indolent  George 
Coleman  the  elder,  we  gather  some  curious 
hints  respecting  the  great  statesman  in  his 
old  age.  We  see  him  careful  before  his 
son's  death  of  any  device  by  which  he  might 
save  five  pounds,  informing  his  young  cor- 
respondent that  he  must  get  his  living  "  by 
toil  and  drudgery ;"  that  he  will  be  "closely 
watched  at  Lincoln's  Inn."  At  another  time, 
he  reminds  him  of  a  debt  to  himself — "the 
first  thing  that  an  honest  man  has  to  do  is  to 
pay  his  debts ;"  and  warns  him  against  wast- 
ing his  time  and  money  on  going  to  the 
theatre.  With  all  this,  there  is  much  true 
though tfulness  and  affection  manifested  ;  and 
he  regrets  Coleman's  absence  from  any 
scene  which  they  had  enjoyed.  He  writes 
from  Spa,  that  it  is  a  pity  he  had  not  been 
there,  "  to  play  whist  with  a  vast  number  of 
princes  and  princesses  at  twopence  a  cor- 
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ner."  We  can  perceive,  also,  indications  of 
the  old  tendency  to  love  whatever  was 
popular,  in  his  sudden  acquiescence  in  his 
nephew's  dramatic  pursuits,  and  willingness  to 
have  "The  Jealous  Wife"  dedicated  to  him, 
with  his  eagerness  to  cultivate  Garrick's  ac- 
quaintance. In  all  his  wanderings  to  Spa, 
and  Bath,  and  Tunbridge,  he  betrays  the 
same  concentration  of  his  interest  and  curi- 
osity on  the  world  of  London,  and  requests! 
Coleman  to  be  sure  to  send  him,  with 
Churchill's  new  poem,  which  he  admired, 
"  all  the  chit-chat  he  can  pick  up,  whether  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Grub  Street,  or  St.  James's, 
let  it  be  private  scandal  or  political  false- 
hoods." 

In  1760,  his  old,  but  now  long  dormant, 
passion  for  pamphleteering  revived,  and  the 
arguments  of  his  anonymous  "  Letter  to 
Two  Great  Men"  (Pitt  and  Newcastle),  for 
the  retention  of  Canada,  triumphed  in  the 
coffee-houses,  though  by  statesmen  not  more 
heeded,  asserts  Horace  Walpole,  than  would 
have  been  their  own,  had  "they  survived 
patriotism  and  power  twenty  years."  In 
the  same  year  the  influence  at  Court,  which 
he  flattered  himself  he  had  never  lost,  became 
more  actual  on  the  accession  of  George  III., 
who  remembered  Lord  Bath  as  a  kind  and 
favourite  visitor  at  Kew  in  the  days  of  his 
father.  It  was  great  enough  to  rouse  the 
jealousies  of  the  Ministry ;  but  an  old  man 
of  seventy-six  was  not  a  very  dangerous 
competitor  for  power,  as  evinced  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  efforts  to  gain  permission  for 
the  exhausted  Bishop  Pearce  to  resign,  and 
to  procure  the  translation  of  his  friend  New- 
ton to  a  richer  see.  After  the  death  of  his 
son,  whom  he  only  survived  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  ceased  to  cherish  schemes  for  final 
political  demonstrations,  either  occupying 
himself  with  pious  meditations,  or  innocent 
gaieties.  His  enemies  only  saw  in  him  a 
politician  who  had  been  the  tool  of  his  allies, 
and  a  miser.  Horace  Walpole  sums  up  his 
character  with,  "  he  died  very  rich ;"  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  on  the  news  of  his  death 
in  1764,  writes  to  his  son,  "  the  public,  which 
was  long  the  dupe  of  his  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation, begins  to  explain  upon  him." 
But  there  had  been  much  happiness  in  the 
life  of  Pulteney,  and  some  advantage  to  the 
world  of  which  those  two  impersonations  of 
polite  society,  Chesterfield  and  H.  Walpole, 
could  form  no  idea. 

To  us  the  period  which  Pulteney  occupied 
is  the  stock  and  source  of  our  political' and 
social  history.  Our  court  dress  and  the 
fashion  of  our  modern  literature,  our  very 
everyday  language,  our  manners,  and  almost 
our  modes  of  thinking,  can  be  scarcely  traced 
to  a  higher  fountainhead.     As  one  of  the 
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two  centre  figures  in  that  period,  and  the 
one,  too,  who  more  peculiarly,  partly,  from 
his  disposition,  incapable  of  bearing  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  coteries,  and  an  independ- 
ence  hardly  compatible  with  the  place  of  a 
Minister  representing  the  great  Whig  houses, 
partly,  from  "his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Opposition,  represents  the  new  order  of 
things,  he  must  always  possess  much  interest 
for  us.  The  struggle,  by  itself,  has  all  the 
essentials  of  picturesqueness,  and  a  com- 
pleteness which  serves  to  hide  the  miserable 
weakness  and  gross  selfishness  of  the  sub- 
ordinate figures  in  the  group. 


Art.  it. — 1.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1848-1849. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,  May  4th, 
1849. 

2.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Affairs  of 
Naples.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
1857. 

3.  Atti  e  Documenti  del  Processo  de  Maestd 
per  gli  Auvenimenti  del  15  Maggio  1848, 
in  Napoli,  etc.,  etc.,  etc,  Torino :  Fedincodi 
Lorenzo,  1851. 

4.  I  casi  di  Napoli  del  29  Gennajo  1848  in 
poi.  Lettere  politiche,  per  Giuseppe 
Massari.  Torino :  Tipografia  Ferreroe 
Franco,  1849. 

5.  Le  Roi  de  Naples  devant  V  Opinion  Pub- 
lique.  Par  Gustavk  Chatenet.  Paris : 
Librairie  Nouvelle,  1851. 

6.  Sicily  and  England.  A  Sketch  of  Events 
in  Sicily  in  1812  and  1848.  Illustrated 
by  Vouchers  and  State  Papers.  London : 
James  Ridgway,  1849. 

7.  Narrazioni  Storiche  di  Piersiloestro  Leo- 
pardi  con  Molti  Documenti  Inediti  relativi 
alia  Guerra  delV  Indipendenza  d^Italia  e 
alia  Reazione  Napoletana.     Torino,  1856, 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  published,  in  1851,  his 
celebrated  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the 
state  of  Naples,  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
Europe.  The  testimony  of  one,  by  charac- 
ter above  suspicion,  as  by  means  of  informa- 
tion and  the  well-known  bias  of  his  political 
sentiments  above  easy  credulity,  spoke  with 
the  earnest  tone  of  indignant  conviction  to 
the  truth  of  habitual  atrocities,  in  the  whis- 
pered rumours  of  whose  possible  existence 
the  world  had  hitherto  refused  to  put  faith. 
Six  years  elapsed — years  of  mighty  events, 
when  public  attention  was  openly  drawn 
towards    the    same    unfortunate    country, 


through  the  solemnly  pronounced  opinion  of 
the  official  representatives  of  Europe,  whert 
assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  that  the 
state  of  Naples  was  a  threatening  danger  to 
the  world's  peace,  a  canker  in  the  body-poli- 
tic of  Europe,  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all 
orderly  government.  The  verdict  of  the 
world's  chosen  statesmen  pronounced  Naples 
a  scandal,  fraught  with  such  imminent  risk 
to  its  neighbours,  as  for  the  common  interest 
of  all  required  to  be  amended ;  and  it  fell 
naturally  to  the  lot  of  France  and  England, 
by  virtue  of  their  leading  position  among 
nations,  to  make  those  representations  to  its 
sovereign  which  might  induce  him  to  adopt 
conduct  in  accordance  with  those  ordinary 
principles  of  humanity  which  are  necessary 
conditions  for  fellowship  with  civilised  com- 
munities. These  were,  however,  met  with 
such  sullen  imperturbability,  and  so  resolute 
an  avowal,  that  no  consideration  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world  would  make  the  King 
change  the  behaviour  he  had  adopted  towards 
his  people  by  right  of  his  independent  sove- 
reignty, that  France  and  England,  out  of  re- 
gard to  their  own  honour,  the  dignity  of 
their  rank,  and  the  duties  of  their  position 
amongst  nations,  had  no  choice  left  but  pub- 
licly to  resent  the  insults  which  had  accom- 
panied the  rejection  of  their  friendly  advice. 
Although  the  Government  of  Naples  has 
thus  recklessly  refused  to  listen  to  warning, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  manifested  conscious- 
ness enough  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe  to  try  and  ensnare  it,  by  flimsy 
apologies  and  pretentious  protestations 
against  the  violence  done  to  its  independent 
rights  by  foreign  interference.  Trusting  to 
baffle  detection  behind  darkness,  in  which  it 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  study  of  a  Govern- 
ment like  that  of  Naples  to  shroud  itself 
and  all  connected  therewith,  writers  have 
been  repeatedly  hired  to  try  and  mislead  the 
startled  attention  of  Europe  by  flashes  of 
false  information.  If  the  King  of  Naples, 
however,  thinks,  because  here  and  there  he 
has  contrived  the  insertion  in  a  newspaper 
of  some  of  these  brazen-faced  assertions, 
that  therefore  he  may  succeed  in  inducing 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  to  revoke  the 
verdict  it  has  deliberately  pronounced  on 
his  conduct,  he  is  as  much  mistaken  about 
the  world  in  general  as  he  is  about  England 
in  particular.  The  privilege  of  independence 
is  no  less  subject  to  duties  than  that  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  the  22d  sitting  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  Lord  Clarendon  well  said,  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan 
Governnient,  "  that  although  it  must  doubt- 
less be  admitted  in  principle  that  no  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  states,  yet  there  are  cases 
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in  which  the  exception  to  this  rule  becomes 
equally  a  right  and  a  duty."  Fellowship  is 
the  bond  of  society ;  and  if  an  individual 
sins  against  it,  society  not  only  makes  him 
pay  a  penalty,  but  exacts  reparation  of  the 


wrong  done, 


Much  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlets  did 
excite  attention  to  an  unwonted  degree,  the 
full  truth  about  Naples  has  nevertheless  never 
been  known  in  this  country.  The  astounding 
facts  recounted  by  him  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  Neapolitan  iniquity,  having  been  all 
supplied  by  the  first  and  the  far  least  mon- 
strous of  those  persecutions  which  have  con- 
verted one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  earth  into 
a  social  wilderness.  It  was  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Naples,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
its  Government  was  protesting  with  impious 
solemnity  against  his  supposed  calumnies, 
that  it  perpetrated  deeds,  the  one  more  out- 
rageous than  the  other — to  find  the  equal  of 
which  we  must  travel  back  the  space  of  nine- 
teen centuries,  from  Christian  Europe  to  the 
abominations  of  imperial  wantonness  in 
Pagan  Rome.  Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover, 
purposely  refused  to  mix  up  his  denunciation 
of  inhumanities  with  discussion  of  political 
matters,  so  that  the  bad  fiiith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  state  of  public  opinion,  were 
altogether  left  unnoticed  by  him.  These  are, 
however,  points  deserving  at  the  present 
moment  the  highest  attention  ;  for  they  con- 
stitute the  claim  for  the  intervention  of  Eu- 
rope against  violence  brought  to  bear  on  a 
settled  tendency  of  opinion,  the  force  of  which 
has  already  been  strong  enough  repeatedly 
to  convulse  the  world.  Since  the  late  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  the  future  fate  of  Italy  has, 
so  to  say,  been  recognised  by  diplomacy  as 
one  of  the  chief  problems  of  cotemporary  his- 
tory ;  and  this  is  so  intimately  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
that  the  situation  of  the  latter  must,  per  force, 
become  a  subject  of  forethought,  and  thus  a 
question  which  while  it  enlists  our  natural 
sympathies,  at  the  same  time  exacts  the  at- 
tention of  prudent  statesmen.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  Naples  was  amongst  the  least  observ- 
ed of  the  many  eventful  incidents  of  the 
year  1848.  The  glance  of  Europe,  when 
drawn  to  Italy,  was  then  riveted  by  Lom- 
bardy  ;  and  afterward  the  lurid  glare  of  Maz- 
zinian  Republics  formed  a  cover  behind  which 
the  King  of  Naples  safely  hid  his  tyranny, 
while  the  world,  wearied  at  revolutionary 
excess,  gave  a  ready  belief  to  the  falsehoods 
with  which  he  cloaked  his  doings.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact,  that  never  was  there  a  revo- 
lution so  free  from  illegal  excess,  and  so 
thoroughly  temperate  in  its  conduct,  as  that 
of  Naples.  Indeed,  the  anxiety  of  the  Cham- 
bers to  maintain  accordance  with  the  sove- 


reign was  so  sincere,  that  they  willingly  le- 
galised, by  subsequent  vote,  several  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings,  in  the  hope  of  extend- 
ing a  veil  over  the  past,  and  securing  the 
foundation  for  a  future  good  understanding. 
Facts,  however,  speak  more  tellingly  than 
any  reasoning  ;  and  as  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  English  public  should  understand 
the  rights  and  political  bearings  of  a  case  with 
which  it  has  connected  itself,  we  will  briefly 
state  those  points  which  prove  that  the  King 
of  Naples  has  not  only  justified  our  interven- 
tion on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  has  ac- 
tually made  it  imperative  on  us,  unless  we 
choose  to  forsake  the  traditions  of  national 
policy. 

The  political  movement  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  began  first  in  its  insular  por- 
tion. Fired  by  the  recollection  of  their  an- 
cient privileges,  which,  though  sworn  to  by 
the  Bourbons,  have  been  signally  violated 
by  them,  the  Sicilians  boldly  drew  up  a 
statement  of  their  grievances,  with  the  threat 
to  remedy  them  by  force  of  arms,  if,  by  the 
12th  January  1848,  the  Government  had  not 
done  so  of  itself.  This  challenge  of  unex- 
ampled daring  was  literally  acted  up  to  ;  and 
the  Neapolitan  army  having  been  attacked 
on  the  above-mentioned  day,  was  finally 
obliged  to  evacuate  Palermo.  Meanwhile, 
public  opinion  was  also  manifesting  itself  in 
Naples,  until  the  King  saw  himself  so  beset 
by  difficulties,  his  army  beaten,  one-half  of  his 
realm  in  open  and  victorious  rebellion,  while 
the  other  half  was  growing  in  discontent, 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  an  imposing,  but 
wholly  pacific  demonstration,  on  the  29th 
January,  he  promised  a  constitution  ;  which 
was  accordingly  published  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  month,  and  sworn  to  by  the  King 
of  his  own  free  will,  amidst  great  pomp,  in 
an  oath  of  the  most  studied  solemnity.  The 
news  of  the  rising  at  Milan,  with  Charles 
Albert's  declaration  of  war  against  Austria, 
soon  came,  and  excited  amongst  the  Neapoli- 
tans so  decided  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  national  independence,  that  the  King  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  aff*ect  the  like.  A  Ministry 
was  named  by  him  of  men  universally  re- 
spected for  probity  and  patriotism  ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  April  the  King  declared  war 
against  Austria,  by  a  Proclamation,  in  which 
he  called  on  his  people,  in  stirring  language, 
"  to  rally  around  their  Prince,  and  aid  in  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  their  common  country  on 
the  plains  of  Lombardy."  General  Pepe, 
an  old  soldier  of  King  Murat's  time,  who,  in 
1820,  had  commanded  against  the  Austrians, 
a  man  whose  unsuspecting  good  faith  made 
him  no  match  for  cunning,  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  which  was  announced 
to  go  to  Charles  Albert's  help.     On  all  occa- 
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sions,  such  excessive  zeal  was  manifested  by 
the  sovereign,  as  completely  overreached  his 
Ministers  and  the  old  general.  When  the 
volunteer  legions,  whose  enrolment  had  been 
suggested  and  specially  encouraged  by  royal 
and  official  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiments, 
were  about  to  start,  the  King  took  leave  of 
them  in  a  stirring  address,  ending  with  a 
promise  soon  to  join  them  himself  on  the 
lield  of  battle.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  was 
nothing  but  a  trick  to  relieve  himself  of  in- 
opportune company,  and  husband  his  strength 
against  the  time  when  an  artfully  meditated 
blow  could  be  safely  struck.  The  army  de- 
spatched towards  Lombardy  was  a  device 
whereby  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  war- 
like youth  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  le- 
gions, and  the  royal  order,  which  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  recalled  the  regular  troops,  ex- 
pressly excepted  the  latter  from  obedience 
to  it.* 

The  same  unscrupulous  duplicity  charac- 
terised the  King's  conduct  on  every  occasion, 
it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  doubt 
that  the  constitution  granted  by  him,  with 
such  a  lavish  profusion  of  solemn  oaths,  was 
never  meant  to  be  anything  but  a  feint 
whereby  to  allay  dangerous  agitation  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  even  cunningly  divert 
it  to  his  own  purposes  by  fomenting  ill-will 
amongst  the  Neapolitans  against  the  Sici- 
lians. The  constitution  of  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary instituted  one  Parliament  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  This,  a  boon  to  the  Nea- 
politans, was  to  the  Sicilians  a  fresh  violation 
of  ancient  and   chartered   right ;    and   the 


♦  The  treatment  bestowed  on  these  unfortunate 
men,  who  never  acted  in  disobedience  to  any  royal 
command,  but  in  positive  accordance  with  such,  is  one 
of  the  most  audacious  iniquities  perpetrated  by  the 
King.  After  the  fall  of  Venice,  the  heroic  defence 
of  wbich  was  mainly  owing  to  them,  they  embarked 
\\>T  their  homes,  but  were  refused  admission  into  the 
XeapoUtan  harbours.  Having,  therefore,  sailed  back 
to  Venice,  where,  of  course,  they  were  refused  per- 
mission to  stay,  tiie  Austrians  forced  them  to  return 
nfresh,  sending  this  time,  however,  a  brig  of  war  with 
ihem,  the  menaces  of  whose  commander  quickly  made 
the  Neapolitan  Governor  of  Brindisi  to  allow  ihem  to 
land.  There  began  new  sufferings;  without  accusa- 
tion, and  much  less  trial,  almost  all  these  unfortu- 
nate men  were  imprisoned,  whose  only  crime  was 
a  patriotism  which  bad  been  tested.  Most  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  lonely  and  rocky  islands  that  stud 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  but  very  many  were  even 
thrown  into  the  Bagni  as  galley  slaves.  Nor  was 
this  a  temporary  punishment ;  for  they  continue  there 
still.  Amongst  the  most  touching  cases  is  that  of 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Campolieto,  young  men 
of  tender  age,  and  as  noble  in  mind  as  in  birth.  These 
interesting  youths,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  brilliant  valour,  where  thrown  into  the  Bagni  of 
Brindisi,  where  they  were  daily  exposed  to  brutal 
insults  at  the  hands  of  an  inhuman  jailor,  while  they 
were  shut  up  not  with  other  political  prisoners,  but 
with  criminals  of  the  most  intkmous  character. 


King,  aware  that  the  nature  of  their  preten- 
sions would  make  them  reject  such  union, 
thought  to  have  found  a  device  for  stripping 
them  of  popular  sympathy  by  causing  them 
to  seem  guilty  of  unreasonable  demands. 
Such  an  accusation  against  the  Sicilians  is 
most  unfounded.  This  island  had  always  en- 
joyed an  independent  administration,  al- 
though it  had  been  bound  up  with  other 
states  in  a  personal  union.  Even  under  the 
despotism  of  Spanish  rule,  Sicily  had  main- 
tained its  charters,  while  its  right  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  afresh  acknowledged  and 
re-established,  in  accordance  with  the  temper 
of  modern  institutions,  by  the  famous  con- 
stitution of  1812,  which,  however  arbitrarily 
suspended,  has  yet  never  been  abrogated. 
This  constitution  has,  consequently,  ever 
been  the  bugbear  of  the  King  ;  for  its  mem- 
ory is  cherished  by  the  people  with  longing 
affection,  while  the  wanton  violation  of  its 
tenor  is  a  weapon  ready  to  his  enemies' 
hands.  The  clauses  which  regard  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  especially  worm  his 
conscience ;  for  in  them  it  was  enacted,  with 
the  solemn  sanction  of  his  grandfather  and 
father,  that  the  "  kingdom  of  Sicily  be  de- 
clared, from  this  day  forward,  independent 
of  that  of  Naples,  and  of  any  other  kingdom 
or  province ;"  and  that  the  King  of  Sicily 
should  forfeit  the  throne  if  he  ever  left  that 
island,  in  the  event  of  the  reconquest  of 
Naples,  or  of  any  other  contingency,  with- 
out having  first,  with  consent  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, determined  how  his  constitutional  au- 
thority should  be  exercised  during  his  ab- 
sence.* It  was  to  assert  this  ancient  right 
to  independent  administration  that  the  Sici- 
lians rose  in  1848;  and  how  could  it  be 
expected  that,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  they 
would  consent  to  waive  a  privilege  which 
they  had  successfully  maintained  through  the 
whole  of  their  chequered  history  1  The 
King,  bent  all  along  on  wreaking  vengeance 
at  the  proper  time  by  means  of  his  army, 
held  the  same  line  of  policy  towards  the 
Sicilians  as  towards  the  Lombards.  With 
irritating  procrastination,  he  conducted  ne- 
gotiations with  his  subjects  which  were  never 
meant  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  win 
time.  In  vain  Lord  Minto,  whom  the  King 
himself  summoned  to  Naples,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  undertake  mediation,  if  any 
terms  were  offered  which  could  be  possibly 
acceptable;  for  although  there  was  great 
apparent  readiness  to  grant  every  desirable 
concession  in  principle,  yet  the  King  always 
obstinately  refused  the  necessary  practical 
guarantees.     At  last,  under  the  influence  of 


*  The  whole  Sicilian  constitution  la  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Blue  Book  of  1849. 
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the  startling  tidings  that  a  Republic  was  es- 
tablished in  Paris,  he  consented,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  to  terms  which,  although  not  dis- 
tinctly containing  that  explicit  recognition 
of  their  independence  which  the  Sicilians, 
emboldened  by  victory,  demanded,  yet  sanc- 
tioned such  a  separation  of  Parliament  and 
administration  as  would  have  secured  the 
first  wants  of  the  island,  had  the  decrees 
been  carried  out  in  that  sense  which  Lord 
Minto  was  instructed  by  the  King's  authority 
to  apply  to  their  obscure  wording.  Lord 
Minto,  consequently,  hastened  at  once  to 
Palermo,  in  the  hope  to  avert,  by  his  per- 
sonal influence,  the  imminent  dangers  caused 
by  the  King's  procrastination  and  deceit; 
and  never  has  there  been  a  more  signal 
display  of  moderation  or  confidence  than  that 
shown  by  the  Sicilians  on  this  occasion. 
Worn  out  by  the  King's  hitherto  sullen  re- 
fusal of  their  demands,  the  Sicilians,  giving 
way  to  natural  animosity  against  their  op- 
pressor, and  excited  partly  by  the  flush  of 
the  same  tidings  which  had  momentarily 
shaken  the  obstinacy  of  Ferdinand,  and 
partly  at  a  fresh  piece  of  double-dealing  on 
his  part,  were  bent  on  proclaiming  the  de- 
position of  the  Bourbons  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Minto's  arrival.  While  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary had  been  led  by  the  King's 
entreaties  to  become  the  channel  of  his  com- 
munications, and  fancied  that,  by  this  act  of 
condescension,  he  had  merited  his  confidence, 
he  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  that  with- 
out his  knowledge  a  Neapolitan  war-steamer 
had  been  sent  before  him,  and  had  publicly 
distributed  the  drafts  of  those  crude  decrees 
of  which  he  had  believed  himself  to  be  the 
bearer,  and  the  acknowledged  insufficiency 
of  whose  terms  he  had  been  requested  to 
render  acceptable  by  the  pledge  of  his  faith 
in  the  King's  intentions.  In  spite  of  this 
shameful  trick.  Lord  Minto,  nevertheless, 
declared  that,  unless  the  design  of  deposition 
were  laid  aside,  not  only  would  he  bo  unable 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Sicilians,  but  that, 
charged  as  he  was  by  the  King  with  media- 
tion, he  must  absolutely  withhold  all  inter- 
course with  them,  and  leave  the  island  forth- 
with. With  a  confidence  that  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  the  Sicilians  waived  their 
intentions  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
England,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
accept  the  King's  terms,  provided  they  were 
so  precisely  drawn  up  as  to  put  their  proper 
interpretation  beyond  cavil.  In  the  form  of 
convention,*  accordingly,  drawn  up  by  the 
Sicilians,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Book,  there  was  nothing  which  required 

*  This  convention  will  be  found  at  page  233  of  the 
Blue  Book  ofl  849. 


a  new  concession  in  principle.  They  strictly 
contented  themselves  with  absolutely  neces- 
sary guarantees,  the  demand  for  which  was 
perfectly  justified  by  past  experience,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  secure  themselves 
against  a  sovereign  who  had  at  his  command 
an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  To  these 
guarantees,  which  wouldhave  made  a  reality 
of  his  written  concessions,  the  King  refused 
to  consent,  colouring  his  rejection  of  them 
with  the  most  futile  pretexts ;  and  thus  all 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  egregiously  duping  Lord  Minto, 
and  had  reaped  the  object  of  his  cunning,  by 
deluding  the  Sicilians  into  inactivity  during 
weeks  of  irreparable  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambers  had  been  con- 
voked at  Naples  for  the  15th  of  May,  a  day 
which  was  anxiously  looked  for  as  the  last 
of  suspense  and  the  first  of  settled  govern- 
ment, but  was,  instead,  destined  to  usher  in 
the  bloody  inauguration  of  a  reign  of  terror, 
which  still  continues,  and  is  worse  than  any- 
thing that  unfortunate  country  ever  suffered. 
The  Ministers,  men  of  the  best  faith,  and  so 
desirous  to  save  the  throne  from  attacks 
that  they  shielded  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  reputations,  were  met  in  all  their  eflforts 
at  organisation  by  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  Loath  to  injure  him  in  public 
opinion  by  a  revelation  of  the  difliculties 
thrust  in  their  way,  they  wrongly  yielded  to 
him  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  belief  that 
the  speedy  assembly  of  the  Chambers  would 
bring  the  proper  remedy  to  this  situation, 
while  the  King  would  find  himself  carried 
beyond  power  of  regress  by  his  participa- 
tion in  the  war  of  independence, — both  which 
suppositions  were  signally  disappointed. 
Public  opinion  had  been  much  excited 
against  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  as  constituted 
by  the  statute  of  the  lOth  of  February, 
which,  when  promulgated,  had  been  pro- 
claimed irrevocable.  The  King  had,  how- 
ever, subsequently  listened  to  the  reasonable 
objections  urged  against  it ;  and  his  present 
Ministry  had  made  it  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing office,  that  a  proclamation  should  an- 
nounce that  for  this  first  Parliament  the 
Peers  would  be  chosen  from  lists  presented 
to  the  King  by  the  electoral  colleges; 
"  while  the  Legislative  Assembly,  met  in  its 
two  chambers,  should,  in  concordance  with 
the  sovereign,  have  the  power  of  changing 
the  fundamental  statute,  especially  in  that 
which  regards  the  Chamber  of  Peers'  In 
several  provinces,  the  machinations  of  hidden 
plotters  succeeded  in  causing  petty  riots  by 
the  spread  of  alarming  reports,  which  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  irritation  ;  while  the 
demands  of  the  Ministry  fur  the  distribution 
in  the  provinces  of  the  excessive  military 
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force  congregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  were  met  by  obstinate  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  unceasing 
efforts  of  influential  individuals  alone  re- 
pressed all  serious  disturbance,  as  it  was  the 
excellent  bearing  of  the  National  Guard 
which  preserved  the  order  of  the  capital. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mo>5t  noteworthy  fact,  that 
during  these  months  of  political  agitation  no 
single  case  of  violence  occurred  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  re- 
missness of  the  police,  while  several  were 
committed  by  the  soldiery.  The  Canon 
Pellicano,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  was  murdered  by 
Royal  Marines;  and  a  sergeant  of  police 
attempted  to  let  loose  the  galley-slaves  at 
Castellamare,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
Duke  of  Sandonato,  who  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  the  National  Guard.  The  King 
hearing  of  this,  demanded  the  sergeant's 
name,  exclaiming,  that  he  should  be  made  an 
example;  and  accordingly,  a  few  days  after 
the  victory  of  the  15th  of  May,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  officer. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  the  ca- 
pital, received  a  circular  inviting  them  to 
attend  a  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  the 
house  of  Don  Francesco  Ruggiero,  for  the 
{Purpose  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  ceremony  of  convocation. 
Ruggiero,  who  had  all  along  been  a  partizan 
of  reaction,  although  hitherto  publicly  pro- 
fessing liberal  principles,  had  resigned  the 
Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  on  the  10th 
May,  from  avowed  opposition  to  participate 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was  at  this 
time  so  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  just  before  the 
general  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
proposed  by  the  King  for  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  a  request  to  which  his  ancient  col- 
leagues, however,  refused  to  consent ;  and 
he  actually  did  fill  this  office  in  the  Cabinet 
erected  on  the  following  day  by  the  tri- 
umphant King  on  the  corpses  of  his  subjects. 
As  this  preparatory  meeting  was  afterwards 
made  the  ground  of  criminal  accusation,  it 
merits  consideration,  by  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally convened, — the  more  so,  as  on  the 
trial  of  those  charged  with  having  instigated 
the  revolt  on  the  15th  of  May,  it  was  proved, 
by  such  overwhelming  evidence  as  to  extort 
the  grudging  notice  of  even  a  Neapolitan 
court  of  law,  that  Ruggiero  was  seen  de- 
fending a  barricade ;  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  include  him  in  the  in- 
dictment, although  it  connived  at  his  escape 
into  Tuscany.  At  this  meeting  the  deputies 
learnt  from  him  that  a  royal  proclamation 
was  at  that  moment  at  the  printers,  which 
announced  that  they  would  be  called  on  to 


swear  an  oath,  the  wording  of  which  was  not 
given,  but  which  was  understood  to  oblige 
them  to  maintain  the  statute  of  the  10th  of 
February  without  change.  Now  this,  it 
must  be  recollected,  would  have  destroyed 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  decide  upon  the 
final  constitution  of  the  House  of  Peers.  A 
deputation  consequently  hastened  to  the 
Ministers,  who  satisfied  its  members  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  since 
the  King  had  readily  assented  to  their  pro- 
posed arrangements  for  the  ceremony,  in 
which  no  oath  of  the  sort  had  been  intro- 
duced. Nevertheless,  the  oflicial  Gazette, 
in  the  evening,  published  a  programme, 
countersigned  by  no  Minister,  which  actually 
contained  the  objectionable  clause.  This,  of 
course,  caused  much  excitement ;  and  the 
deputies  having  re-assembled  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  put  themselves  again  in  com- 
munication with  the  Ministers  and  the  King. 
In  spite  of  their  willingness  to  swear  any 
oath  which  might  not  be  incompatible  with 
their  just  privileges,  the  deputies  failed  in 
all  their  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing with  the  King,  and  the  Ministers  at  last 
tendered  their  resignations.  The  deputies, 
nevertheless,  continued  their  honest  efforts, 
until  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  Minister 
Manna  brought  them  from  the  King  a  mes- 
sage, that  he  would  open  Parliament  without 
requiring  any  oath  until  one  had  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  united  Legislature ;  when, 
just  as  the  welcome  solution  of  all  difficul- 
ties was  being  loudly  hailed,  strangers  rushed 
into  the  hall  with  the  cry  that  the  troops 
were  marching  with  hostile  intentions,  and 
the  people  were  erecting  barricades.  The 
conduct  of  the  deputies  on  this  occasion  was 
admirable.  A  chosen  commission  at  once 
hastened  into  the  streets  to  appease  agita- 
tion by  the  announcement  of  the  King's 
concession ;  and,  in  most  instances,  their 
persevering  efforts  succeeded  in  having  the 
barricades  at  once  removed.  The  often  re- 
peated assertion,  that  there  was  no  menace 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  which  could  irri- 
tate the  people,  is  refuted  by  testimony 
removed  beyond  suspicion,  namely,  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by 
the  Swiss  Government  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  their  regiments  on  that  day.  In 
that  report  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  be- 
tween midnight  and  morning  the  troops  sal- 
lied three  or  four  times  out  of  their  bar- 
racks,— consequently,  during  the  very  time 
when  nothing  was  going  on  but  peaceful 
deliberation  between  the  King  and  deputies.* 
When,  early  on  the  15th,  the   Ministers, 


*  The  whole  of  this  most  important  report  is 
printed  in  Leopardi's  book,  at  page  272. 
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whose  resignations  had  not  been  accepted, 
repaired  to  the  palace  to  obtain  the  King's 
signature  to  a  proclamation  publicly  con- 
firming the  determination  he  had  communi- 
cated to  the  deputies,  they  found,  to  their  no 
small  dismay,  that  he  had  again  changed  his 
mind.     In  vain   Manna   declaimed   against 
this  piece  of  bad  faith.     The  King  seemed 
immovably  bent  on  refusal,  until  suddenly, 
near  eleven  o'clock,  he  all  at  once  changed 
his  purpose  again ;  and  having  signed  and 
sent  to  the  printer  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
proclamation,  he  despatched  orders  for  the 
troops   to   be  withdrawn  within   their   bar- 
rack§.     Hardly,  however,  had  the  Ministers 
got  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  re- 
joicing in  the  belief  of  having  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  when 
their  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  sound  of 
firing ;  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles 
ever  witnessed  in  the  fearful  annals  of  civil 
war  had  been  begun,  beyond  power  of  sus- 
pension.    The  first  shot  is  stated  to  have 
been  fired  by  a  police  agent,  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  anonymous  assertion,  but  on  the 
distinct  deposition  of  honourable  men,  who 
fearlessly  persisted  in  their  affirmations,  al- 
though to  their  own  hurt.     The  venerable 
Saverio   Barberisi    defied  the  Procuratore- 
Generale  to  disprove  the  fact,  that  the  well- 
known  police  commissary  Merenda,  and  his 
sons,  had  not  only  been  actively  engaged  in 
constructing  barricades,  but  that  the  latter 
had  fired  the  first  shot.     A  still  more  con- 
founding testimony  was  borne  to  the  com- 
plicity of  the  police,  when  the  priest  Leon- 
ardo Covelli,  native  of  Trani,  taken  up  as 
participator  in  the  insurrection,  and  detainer 
of  forbidden  arms,  was  discharged   on  the 
first  count  by  the  Great  Court  of  Naples, 
on  a  certificate  from  Merenda  that  the  said 
Covelli,  being  his  agent,  had  by  his  orders 
taken  part  in  raising  barricades;  after  which, 
the  priest  having   been  summoned  on  the 
second  charge  before  the  magistrate  of  the 
quarter  of  San  Giuseppe,  where  he  lived, 
Merenda   sent  a  fresh   certificate   that   the 
arms  were  his,  and  Covelli  was  accordingly 
set  at  liberty  on  the  26th  May  1849.    What 
the  number  of  killed  may  have  been,  it  is 
impossible   to   state   with   certainty  ;    but, 
alone,  eighteen  Swiss  officers  fell.     The  hor- 
rors perpetrated    by  the  troops  caused  an 
universal   outcry  of  indignation ;  and   the 
official  report  of  the  Swiss  Commissioners, 
favourably  biassed  as  it  is,  remains  an  offi- 
cial testimony  to  the  truth  of  reports.    The 
pillage  is  stated   in  it  to  have  been  general. 
Far   more   frightful   things,  however,  than 
pillage  were  committed.     The  Swiss  report, 
restricting  itself  to  investigation  of  the  acts 
of   the   Swiss    troops,   only   mentions   the 


wanton  murder  of  Padre  Rodio,  in  hisr  con- 
vent ;  but  during  the  night  of  the  1 5th  to 
16th,  long  after  the  cessation  of  all  hostili- 
ties, a  body  of  marines  shot  in  the  moat  of 
the  Castelnuovo  a  batch  of  prisoners,  whose 
numbers  are  not  accurately  known,  but 
amounted,  on  credible  authority,  to  at  least 
upwards  of  twenty.  On  the  16th  of  May 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  countersigned  by 
the  new  Ministers, — all  of  them  men  well- 
known  to  have  been  the  King's  intimate 
counsellors  during  the  fray, — in  which  oc- 
curred the  following  passage  :  "  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  whose  meeting  was  ren- 
dered impossible  yesterday,  will  be  imme- 
diately convoked  by  another  decree,  in  order 
to  strengthen,  by  its  weighty  aid,  those 
principles  of  order,  legality,  and  general 
welfare,  which  are  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  care  of  the  King's  Government."  *  Yet 
the  very  next  day  a  decree  shamelessly  an- 
nulled all  the  elections,  although  no  dissolu- 
tion could  be  legally  pronounced  until  the 
Parliament  was  duly  constituted  by  having 
been  actually  opened ;  and  Naples  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  National 
Guard  having  been  already  suppressed  on 
the  16th,  As  news,  however,  arrived  that 
the  provinces  were  manifesting  a  dangerous 
agitation,  the  King  deemed  it  prudent  to 
issue  the  following  address,  the  solemnity  of 
whose  spontaneous  protestations  might  have 
wrung  belief  from  minds  far  more  incredu- 
lous than  those  of  the  trustful  Neapolitan 
people : — 


"  Profoundly  grieved  at  the  horrible  event  of 
the  15th  May,  it  is  our  liveliest  wish  to  soften  its 
consequences  as  far  as  possibly  lies  within  human 
power.  It  is  our  firm  and  immutable  will  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  of  the  10th  February,  pure 
and  immaculate  from  every  sort  of  excess  ;  so 
that,  as  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  true  and 
present  wants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  it  may  become 
the  holy  ark  on  which  the  destinies  of  our  beloved 
people  and  of  our  crown  are  to  repose.  The  Le- 
gislative Chambers  will  be  immediately  called  to- 
gether ;  and  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  prudence 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  them,  will  be  to  us  of 
mighty  help  in  all  those  branches  of  public  ad- 
ministration which  are  in  want  of  wise  and  useful 
re-organisation.  Take  up,  therefore,  again  your 
wonted  occupations  ;  put  an  unlimited  trust  in 
our  faith,  and  in  our  sacred  and  spontaneous  oath ; 
and  live  in  the  fullest  certitude,  that  it  is  the  u  n 
ceasing  pre- occupation  of  our  mind  to  abolish,  as 
speedily  as  can  be,  not  only  the  exceptional  and 
temporary  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  the  very  memory  of  that 
fatal  disaster  which  has  befallen  us." 

'*  rERDmAND."t 

"  Naples,  24th  May  1848." 
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Trusting  to  these  sole'mn  assurances,  the  I 
deputies  used  their  best  efforts  to  discourage 
the  spread  of  revolt,  which  in  Calabria  had 
already  become  formidable  ;  and  on  the  1st 
July,  having  all  been  re-elected,  a  royal 
speech  actually  inaugurated  a  session  which 
was  to  be  a  series  of  insults.  Having  voted 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  the  language  of 
which  breathed  the  moderation  of  true  pa- 
triotism, the  King  refused  to  receive  it;  and, 
after  slighting  the  dignity  of  the  members 
in  every  possible  manner,  he  abruptly  pro- 
rogued the  Chambers  on  the  5th  September, 
first  to  the  30th  November,  and  afterwards 
to  the  1st  February.  The  same  conduct  was 
pursued  during  the  second  session.  Em- 
boldened by  Charles  Albert's  utter  defeat, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Republic 
through  French  intervention,  the  King  at 
last  relieved  himself  of  all  importunity  by 
a  dissolution,  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of 
March.  It  was  not,  however,  done  with 
sufficient  secrecy  to  deprive  the  Chambers 
of  a  final  opportunity  of  manifesting  pa- 
triotic forethought ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  royal 
intention  became  known,  they  hastily  legal- 
ised a  royal  decree  which  had  arbitrarily 
modified  the  electoral  franchise,  being  deter- 
mined that  their  conduct  should  fail  in  sup- 
plying the  King  with  any  plea  for  erasing 
from  the  statute-book  the  form  of  constitu- 
tional government ;  an  object  which  has  been 
in  so  far  attained,  that  no  decree  has  ever 
appeared  which  pretended  to  revoke  the  one 
of  the  10th  February.  The  two  first  acts 
of  the  King  after  his  victory  of  the  15th, 
were  the  establishment  of  martial  law,  and 
the  liberation  of  some  seven  hundred  pri- 
soners, without  even  retaining  a  register  of 
their  names.  The  incongruity  between  these 
measures  is  heightened  by  the  immediate 
institution  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  events  of  the  conflict,  which,  one 
would  suppose,  might  have  derived  useful 
information  from  the  examination  of  men 
who  must  have  been  ajt  least  witnesses  of 
the  fray.  Our  surprise,  however,  increases 
still  more  when  we  see  the  inquiry  pursued 
with  the  greatest  possible  show  of  investiga- 
tion, affidavit  being  heaped  on  affidavit,  and 
witness  summoned  after  witness,  while  yet 
not  one  of  these  prisoners  was  ever  inquired 
for.  Finally,  the  Procuratore-Generale  sent 
a  long  report  to  the  Grand  Court,  in  which, 
after  much  vague  declamation  on  events  pre- 
vious to  the  i5th,  which  threw  no  light  on 
the  principal  matter  in  hand,  he  finished 
with  the  remarkable  words,  "that  all  further 
research  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  that  un- 
toward event  would  lead  to  discoveries  dis- 
pleasing   to    Government."*      The    Great 


*  Leopardi,  p.  489. 


Court,  after  maturely  considering  this  re- 
port, and  postponing  for  future  decision  the 
very  important  question,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  48th  article  of  the  constitution,  it 
were  at  all  competent  to  judge  the  case, 
came,  on  the  10th  of  July  1848,  to  the 
opinion,  that  there  was  ground  to  investigate 
the  legality  of  the  conduct  of  six  deputies, 
who,  having  been  chosen  as  a  commission 
by  their  colleagues,  had  tried  to  stay  the 
fight ;  that  a  certain  Dardano,  a  noisy  de- 
magogue, confidently  asserted  by  most  re- 
spectable witnesses  to  have  been  a  police 
spy,  should  be  kept  under  examination, 
along  with  two  companions  of  his,  for  having 
distributed  inflammatory  appeals  ;  and,  fin- 
ally, it  issued  warrants  against  six  persons 
as  makers  and  defenders  of  barricades  (all 
of  them  being  either  killed  or  out  of  the 
kingdom),  committed  two  others  on  the  same 
charge,  decreed  further  inquiry  with  regard 
to  a  third,  and  ordered  a  fourth  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  This  judgment,  the  upshot  of  long 
and  anxious  inquiry,  was  shelved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Court,  both  the  President 
and  Procuratore-Generale  having  given  a 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  events  of  the 
15th  of  May  would  not  admit  of  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

Meanwhile  the  reaction  grew  in  strength 
and  audacity ;  and  when  Langobardi  became 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  criminal  Courts  were 
reconverted  into  special  ones,  although  these 
h  "d  been  abolished  by  the  constitution. 
Everywhere  prosecution  was  spreading  its 
net ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  in  spite  of 
the  failure  of  the  original  investigation,  the 
15th  of  May  should  yet  be  made  the  means 
of  strangling  the  flower  of  the  kingdom,  as 
already  it  had  successfully  strangled  its  li- 
berty. On  the  7th  of  September,  General 
Turchiarolo,  noted  as  one  of  the  King's  most 
devoted  agents,  being  seated  in  the  guard- 
house of  the  Palace,  in  conversation  with  a 
certain  Niccola  Baron e,  the  latter  made  a 
deposition,  full  of  the  most  astounding 
charges  of  active  participation  in  treason, 
against  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  well-known 
individuals,  most  of  whom  had  been  fully 
examined  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  without 
incurring  a  speck  of  suspicion.  Barone's 
accusations  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
that,  on  the  evening  of  14th,  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  hall  of  Montoliveto,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  deputies,  fourteen  of  their  num- 
ber, whose  names  he  gave,  first  called  on 
the  people,  to  raise  barricades  and  attack  the 
troops,  while  others  perambulated  the  streets, 
exciting  the  people  to  violence,  and  encour- 
aging them  by  their  example;  and  that, 
when  hostilities  had  commenced,  the  depu- 
ties pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  King, 
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destroying,  in  their  revolutionary  fury,  the 
very  images  of  royalty  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  hall,  amidst  loud  cries  of "  Long 
live  the  Republic."  No  less  than  nine  of 
the  persons  whom  Barone  swore  to  having 
seen  actively  engaged  in  treason,  were  at 
that  very  time,  either  absent  from  Naples, 
or  closeted  with  the  King  in  their  official 
capacities.  In  truth,  the  bungling  stupidity 
with  which  this  false  accusation  was  got  up, 
after  sixteen  months  of  preparation,  is  in- 
credible, and  almost  enforces  a  belief  that 
the  Government  sought  to.  show  how  it 
could  break  through  every  obstacle,  and 
trample  under  foot  all  justice.  Domenico 
Muratori,  whom  Barone  swore  to  have  seen 
exciting  the  mob,  was  then  at  Reggio,  being 
Intendente-Generale  of  its  province ;  Leo- 
pard i  was  in  Charles  Albert's  camp,  as  the 
King  of  Naples'  ambassador;  while  Giuseppe 
Massari's  absence  in  Lombardy  was  proved 
by  an  extract  from  the  registers  of  the  police 
office  in  Milan,  signed  by  the  Austrian  di- 
rector Wagner,  and  certified  by  Baron  Metz- 
bourg,  afterwards  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Turin.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  given 
to  his  testimony,  Barone  soon  amplified  it 
by  increasing  the  number  of  accused  to 
seventy -five.  At  the  same  time  he  corrected 
his  former  affidavit  by  the  confession,  that 
'•  through  mere  slip  of  the  pen,"  he  had  in- 
correctly inserted  the  names  of  four  indi- 
viduals. He  however  reiterated  all  his 
other  accusations,  citing  in  support  thereof 
certain  witnesses ;  and  then  added  the  fol- 
lowing charges,  which  were  entertained  by 
the  Magistrates  without  remark,  and  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words,  lest  English 
readers  should  involuntarily  be  led  to  think 
that  we  must  be  distorting  the  truth  : — 

"With  regard  to  the  third  fact,  namely,  the 
positive  participation  in  the  building  of  barricades 
and  in  the  conflict,  I  was  eye-witness  thereof, 
having  happened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
Toledo  on  the  night  of  the  14th  May,  when  the 
barricades  were  being  raised,  and  having  taken 
shelter  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  as  soon  as  the 
conflict  commenced,  in  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  La  Carita,  which 
house  I  am  at  a  loss  now  to  point  out  precisely, 
but  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  in  the 
palace  attached  to  the  first  gateway  in  the  great 
Piazza,  on  the  left  hand,  whence  we  could  clearly 
descry  everything  that  happened  in  the  Toledo, 

as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach As  for  the 

fourth  and  last  fact  mentioned  in  the  former  affi- 
davit, having  reference  to  that  which  happened 
by  the  decision  of  the  deputies,  assembled  in  their 
hall  at  Montoliveto,  I  can  also  declare  myself  to 
have  been  a  witness,  along  with  Oarpentieri,  Pas- 
sante,  Auzalone,  Ferrara,  and  Caccavale,  who 
were  in  my  society,  since  they  also  were  in  the 
same  house,  which  had  windows  as  well  facing  the 
Toledo  as  the  inner  side  of  the  Piazza  of  Monto- 


liveto ;  and  as  a  balcony  juts  out  into  that  piazza 
from  that  building  of  Montoliveto  in  which  the 
deputies  were  assembled,  at  a  short  distance  fronn 
the  above  mentioned  house,  so  the  resolutions  of 
the  deputies  regarding  a  provisional  government 
or  committee  of  public  safety,  and  their  other  de- 
cisions, being  successively  cried  out  from  the  bal- 
cony, by  an  unknown  gentleman  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  the  crowd  of  armed  people  stationed  in 
the  neighbouring  palaces,  which  likewise  have 
balconies  and  windows  jutting  out  into  this  piazza, 
deponent,  and  the  others  with  him,  were  able  to 
hear  and  observe  what  was  resolved  and  done  by 
the  deputies."^ 

Where  is  the  country  in  which  such  evi- 
dence as  this  would  be  received,  where  an 
honest  magistrate  would  be  satisfied  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  locality  of  a  town  should  be  unable  to 
indicate  the  house  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  spent,  under  so  re- 
markable circumstances,  the  greater  part  of, 
probably,  the  most  memorable  day  of  his 
life  ?  Not  only  were  none  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses said  to  have  been  with  Barone  in  the 
house,  interrogated  as  to  its  identity,  but 
the  public  prosecutor  was  so  thoroughly 
aware  that  from  no  house  on  the  Largodella 
Carita  could  it  have  been  physically  possible 
to  hear  and  see  what  was  professed  to  have 
been  heard  and  seen,  that  when  the  pri- 
soners challenged  an  examination  of  the 
spot,  he  positively  objected,  and  the  servile 
minions  who  had  been  thrust  upon  the  judi- 
cial bench  had  the  audacity  to  overrule  the 
request.  Of  the  fifteen  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  charges,  six  were, 
as  far  as  we  know,  free  from  positively 
criminal  imputations,  although  notorious  as 
spies ;  but  the  history  of  the  others,  who 
were  the  principal  ones,  is  the  following  : — 

1.  Niccola  Barone,  the  chief  informer  and 
prompter  of  the  rest,  was  in  open  court  de- 
nounced by  the  venerable  Saverio  Barberisi 
as  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rising.  Barberisi,  who  in  the  troubled  days 
of  1848  had  patriotically  consented  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  peace  of  the  capital  by 
being  Prefect  of  Police  in  one  of  its  quarters, 
proved,  from  the  entries  in  the  registers  of 
his  ancient  office,  that  Barone  had  at  one 
time  received  the  daily  pay  of  twelve  carlini 
as  spy.  This  is  not,  however,  the  worst 
part  of  his  career.  Five  different  times  had 
Barone  appeared  before  the  courts  for  the 
crimes  of  fraud  and  theft ;  and  yet  Morelli, 
President  of  the  Court,  had  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  address  him  publicly  as  "  My 
dear  Friend." 

2.  Carmine  Anzalone  had  been  twice 
charged  with  aggravated  theft  and  homicide. 


*  For  Barone's  depositions,  see  Leopardi,  pp.  -501. 
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3.  Pietropaolo  Carpentieri  had  been  twice 
accused  of  acts  of  aggravated  theft. 

4.  Luciano  Carpentieri,  three  times 
charged  with  complicity  in  murders. 

5.  Francesco  Vittoria,  four  times  accused 
of  forging  documents  and  libel. 

6.  Gennaro  Ippolito,  twice  accused  of  de- 
sertion and  theft. 

7.  Raffaele  Violante,  eight  times  accused 
of  exaction — of  attempt  to  bring  about  abor- 
tion— of  libel  and  assault. 

8.  Domenico  Ferrara,  once  guilty  of  for- 
gery. 

The  last  witness  was  Paolo  Emilio  Caeca- 
vale,  whose  interrogation  revealed  truths 
that  for  a  moment  even  disconcerted  the 
so-called  judges.  This  man,  having  gone, 
like  many  others,  in  fancied  obedience  to 
the  sovereign's  desire,  as  a  volunteer  to 
Lombardy,  had  on  his  return  to  Naples 
contrived  to  escape  the  imprisonment  which 
befell  most  of  his  companions,  by^keeping 
himself  closely  hidden.  While  thus  drag- 
ging on  a  precarious  existence  in  daily  want 
and  fear,  Niccola  Barone,  who  had  found 
out  his  situation,  assured  him,  that  if  he 
would  confirm  by  his  testimony  certain  de- 
positions he  had  made  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  a  number  of  deputies, 
and  inducing  them  to  leave  the  country,  he 
could  not  only  free  himself  from  all  fear  of 
molestation,  but  also  receive  a  handsome 
salary.  Yielding  to  the  temptation  thus 
put  within  his  reach,  the  unfortunate  man 
acceded  to  the  request,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination, however,  to  reveal  the  truth  if  he 
saw  any  attempt  to  use  his  testimony  for  a 
different  purpose  than  that  mentioned ;  and 
accordingly,  when  called  upon  by  the  Pro- 
curatore- General  Angelillo  to  give  his  evi- 
dence in  the  public  court,  he  made  this  state- 
ment, backing  its  correctness  with  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  his  regiment,  which  proved  his 
presence  at  Treviso  on  the  15th  May  1848. 
This  was  not  yet,  however,  the  whole  of  his 
revelations.  Angelillo  having  involuntarily 
gaculated,  in  the  discomposure  of  the  mo- 
ment, how  he  could  ever  have  brought  him- 
self to  name  falsely  so  many  persons  and 
things  without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  Caccavale  replied,  "  1  spoke  none  of 
these  things,  and  I  named  none  of  these  per- 
sons. President  Navarra,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  deposition  of  Barone,  dictated  all 
himself  to  his  scribe."  Whereupon  Ange- 
lillo, frantic  with  passion,  ordered  him  forth- 
with to  be  thrown  into  prison  as  a  false  wit- 
ness, and  no  further  inquiry  was  allowed 
mto  the  subject.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
example  in  this  suit,  where  the  case  of  the 
prosecutor  thus  signally  broke  down.  Do- 
menico Ferrara,  yielding  to  the  compunc- 


tions of  conscience,  retracted  his  written 
deposition,  with  the  exclamation  "  that  it 
contained  lies  dictated  by  Barone ;"  and 
although  Angelillo  behaved  towards  him 
with  such  threatening  fury  that  the  poor  man 
swooned  with  alarm,  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
recantation,  and  even  began  to  communicate 
such  unwelcome  information,  under  the 
pressure  of  cross-examination,  that  Angelil- 
lo ordered  him  to  be  removed,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  defendants.  The  reader 
must  be  already  thoroughly  sickened  at 
such  a  tissue  of  infamous  outrages  ;  and  yet 
we  wish  to  adduce  one  instance  more,  taken 
from  the  same  trial,  to  show  how  the  Nea- 
politan Government  is  systematically  forced 
to  seek  support  in  the  corruption  of  its  ser- 
vants. Against  Luciano  Carpentieri's  testi- 
mony to  events  which  he  professed  to  have 
beheld  while  perambulating  the  town,  the 
defendants  brought  into  court  the  testimony 
of  the  muster-roll  of  his  regiment,  and  the 
very  certificate  of  his  colonel  which  had 
procured  him  double  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered, while  under  arms,  during  the  whole 
of  the  14th  and  15th  of  May.  Taken  aback 
for  a  moment  by  this  unexpected  objection, 
the  prosecutor  asked  Carpentieri  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction.  His  answer 
was,  that  his  sergeant  and  captain  (both  of 
whom  he  named)  would  be  able  to  explain 
how  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  be  ab- 
sent, while  supposed  to  be  serving  with  the 
Guards.  They  were  both  accordingly  sum- 
moned, when  the  sergeant  declared  himself 
unable  to  give  any  explanation,  as  Carpen- 
tieri did  not  belong  to  his  company  ;  while 
the  captain  only  said  that  a  soldier  might 
by  possibility  be  inscribed,  through  error, 
on  a  muster-roll  as  present,  while  really 
absent.  Now,  by  Neapolitan  law,  a  false 
entry  on  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment  is 
punished  with  strict  confinement ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  inquiry  whatso- 
ever instituted  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  the  captain's  words, 
Carpentieri's  evidence  was  ordered  to  be 
held  valid.  Under  the  auspices  of  such  in- 
formers, the  prosecution  soon  attained  mon- 
strous proportions.  The  arrest  of  one  per- 
son brought  with  it  the  imprisonment  of  a 
host  of  others — very  often  merely  because 
they  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  the  jails 
all  over  the  kingdom  thus  became  filled  to 
repletion.  The  criminal  provisions  of  Nea- 
politan law  are  framed  with  all  proper  care 
for  the  rightful  interests  of  the  accused. 
Within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  arrest, 
the  official  prosecutor  has  to  investigate  the 
prisoner,  and  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  make  a  report  of  the  case  and  presump- 
tive evidence  to  the  Court,  which,  then  act- 
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ing  like  our  grand  jury,  decides  whetlier 
there  be  reason  to  entertain  the  charge.  The 
trial  itself  is  in  open  court;  and  the  prisoner 
is  not  only  allowed  to  defend  himself  by 
counsel  (the  latter's  presence  being  granted 
also  at  the  preparatory  examination),  but  he 
can  likewise  present  a  written  statement, 
and  the  law  expressly  orders  that  every 
facility  should  be  granted  for  its  composi- 
tion. Now  every  one  of  these  provisions 
was  outrageously  violated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  prisoners  were  kept  in  prison, 
merely  on  suspicion,  from  September  1849 
till  December  1851.  Space  forbids  our  en- 
tering into  details  as  to  'the  patent  innocence 
of  most  of  the  prisoners  ;  we  can  only  indi- 
cate a  few  facts  that  may  enable  English 
readers  to  form  a  conception  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men  thrust  into  the  felons' 
dock.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  accused, 
which,  after  omission  of  those  absent,  count- 
ed nine  deputies,  stood  the  name  of  Arch- 
deacon Luca  Samuele  Cagnazzi,  ninety 
years  of  age,  a  man  distinguished  all  over 
Europe  for  learning,  especially  in  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  deputies  he  had  been  called  to  the 
chair  by  seniority,  and  had  behaved  through- 
out with  dignified  moderation.  Age  gave 
way  under  sufferings  ;  and  before  the  crown- 
ing infamy  of  mock  trial  was  set  as  a  finish- 
ing stroke  to  those  incurred  during  two 
years  of  preventive  confinement,  death 
freed  the  old  man  from  further  outrage. 
To  his  companions  in  misfortune,  and  his 
peer  in  character,  the  venerable  Don  Saverio 
Barberisi,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
it  was  reserved  to  quaff  the  cup  of  iniquity 
to  its  dregs.  The  defence  of  Barberisi  is, 
in  truth,  the  capital  fact  of  the  trial ;  and 
the  minions  who  soiled  the  bench  of  justice 
trembled  in  their  seats,  as  with  unflinching 
sternness  he  rent  the  veil  of  flimsy  specious- 
ness  hung  around  the  truth,  and  bared  its 
hideousness  to  sight.  Barberisi  was  a  man 
learned  in  law,  and  of  such  unsullied  integ- 
rity, that  though  he  had  long  ago  forsworn 
office,  and  irritated  the  ill-will  of  Govern- 
ment, calumny  had  never  dared  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  his  character.  From  1806-20 
he  had  filled  high  ofllices,  and  even  been 
Governor  of  a  province ;  but,  as  he  him- 
self said  in  his  defence,  the  events  subse- 
quent to  that  year  drove  him  from  employ- 
ment, "  along  with  the  best  men  who  ever 
filled  the  magistracy  of  Naples."  Having 
removed  to  the  capital,  he  practised  there 
as  a  lawyer.  "  Nor,  amidst  the  many 
events  that  happened,  was  his  name  ever 
inscribed  on  the  registers  of  the  police." 
The  constitution  was  hailed  by  him  with 
delight,  and  he  willingly  gave  the  best  co- 


operation of  his  zeal  and  experience  towards 
the  orderly  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, even  to  the  acceptance  of  the  burden- 
some part  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city 
district  of  Montecalvario,  where  he  display- 
ed an  energy  not  to  be  expected  from  his 
age.  "After,"  he  said,  "his  Majesty  had 
promulgated,  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God, 
the  constitution  of  the  10th  of  February,  I 
had  various  occasions  to  see  his  Majesty, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  request  for  his 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  country.  His 
Majesty  knew  me  from  my  having  many 
and  many  a  time  presented  to  him  petitions 
having  reference  to  the  affairs  of  my  clients, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  call  me  his  old 
friend.  Moreover,  in  the  presence  of  many 
generals  and  distinguished  persons,  he  in- 
sisted that  I  should  frequent  the  palace, 
which  would  be  always  open  to  me ;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  his  words,  '  Don  Save- 
rio, this  house  is  thine — at  all  hours  open 
for  thee,  and  it  will  be  verily  a  displeasure 
to  me  if  thou  dost  not  come  every  day.' 
In  all  my  conversations  with  the  King,  I 
never  spoke  of  myself  and  of  my  position  ; 
my  prayers  had  all  reference  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  Majesty  and  the  country.  'Sir,' 
I  said  on  all  occasions,  '  my  faith  is  in  God, 
in  your  Majesty,  and  in  the  country — God, 
King,  and  people.  Sir,  I  consider  the  good 
of  your  Majesty  to  be  the  same  as  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  same  as  that  of  your  Majesty.' 
The  King  wondered  how  at  my  age  I  could 
be  so  active  ;  and  I  answered,  '  Sir,  God  is 
with  me ;  He  gives  me  the  strength  to  sup- 
port such  labour.'  I  had  promised  the  King, 
to  inform  him  of  everything  which  could 
have  interest  for  constitutional  government; 
and  out  of  regard  to  a  feeling  of  duty,  often 
and  often  I  told  him,  '  Sir,  the  alarms  seen 
and  heard,  the  demonstrations  made  without 
object,  are  fomented  and  directed  by  Sicil- 
ians or  by  agents  of  the  old  police,  blindly 
seconded  by  some  ill-advised  youths.'     His 

Majesty   agreed   to   this The 

country  was  left  to  itself,  and  to  the  reac- 
tion, which,  daily  waxing  in  strength,  was 
sufficiently  active  to  spread  the  perfidious 
belief  that  the  King  was  behaving  with  bad 
fiiith.  .  .  .  These  rumours  increased, 
and  I  felt  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  men- 
tion them  to  the  King ;  wherefore,  frankly 
I  told  him  the  report  which  was  current, 
and  I  forgot  not  to  point  out  the  sad  results 
which  could  arise  thence.  His  Majesty,  full 
of  just  anger,  raising  his  hand  as  high  aloft  as 
he  could,  and  keeping  his  eyes  moving  from 
heaven  to  me,  said  with  animated  speech, 
''Don  Saverio,  the  constitution  I  have  sworn 
to,  and  I  will  keep  it.     If  it  had  not  been,  my 
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wish  to  give  it,  I  would  not  have  given  it.'' 
.  .  .  Every  time  his  Majesty  saw  me, 
he  spoke  of  Carlo  Poerio  as  of  the  best,  of 
the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  devoted 
man  whom  he  had  amongst  his  subjects.  Of 
me  he  likewise  spoke  to  Poerio  with  the 
most  flattering  praise  ;  and  on  all  occasions 
his  Majesty  spoke  a  deal  of  good  both  of 
me  and  of  Poerio.  Meanwhile,  Peorio  is  now 
in  chains,  and  I  am  undergoing  capital  judg- 
ment !  How  many  observations  could  one 
make!  But  evil  times  and  circumstances 
prevent  the  fathoming  of  things  which  re- 
gard us,  and  all  I  say  is,  Domine  aufer 
impietatum  a  vultu  regis."*  In  these  sim- 
ple words  there  lies  an  eloquence  which 
must  pierce  every  conscience  to  the  quick. 
The  condemnation  of  Barberisi,  after  his 
defence,  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  rendered  great  services  to 
his  country  by  repressing  disturbances  in 
Apulia,  through  his  personal  influence,  and 
that  he  had  only  returned  thence  to  Naples 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  May. 
The  audacity  of  his  speech  exacted  revenge ; 
and  accordingly  this  man,  so  illustrious  and 
so  venerable,  was  condemned  to  the  igno- 
minious death  of  a  traitor,f — a  punishment 
which  was  commuted  into  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  the  Ergastolo,  where,  after  ten 
days,  he  died. 

On  8th  of  October  1852,  five  of  the  ac- 
cused were  set  provisionally  at  liberty.  But, 
as  if  the  Court  felt  loath  to  see  the  work  of 
prosecution  at  an  end,  and  wished  to  reserve 
matter  for  future  employment,  it  declared 
itself  as  yet  unable  to  come  to  any  decision 
with  regard  to  five  prisoners,  whom  it  ordered 
to  be  consequently  kept  in  prison  till  further 
proof  might  be  obtained  about  their  guilt. 
After  three  years  of  mock  trial,  a  court  coun- 
tenancing open  perjury  and  encouraging  the 
falsest  evidence,  confesses  itself  unable  to 
concoct  even  the  semblance  of  a  case  against 
certain  prisoners.  The  Court  remanded 
them. 

Amongst  the  five  prisoners  remanded, 
there  were  the  lawyer  Jacovelli  and  the  sur- 
geon MoUica.  Jacovelli  not  only  attacked 
the  evidence  brought  against  him  with  the 
close  reasoning  of  one  accustomed  to  detect 
fallacy,  but  he  established,  by  the  most  irre- 
futable evidence,  his  doings,  hour  by  hour, 
during  the  night  of  the  14th  and  the  day  of 
the  15th,  on  which,  as  he  was  returning  home 
he  was  wantonly  wounded  by  the  soldiery 


*  Atti  e  Documenti,  pp.  140-42. 

f  This  consista  in  proceeding  to  the  scaffold  bare- 
foot, and  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  with  a  black  veil 
over  the  face ;  while  across  the  breast  there  is  writ- 
ten in  large  letters,  "Behold  the  impious  man." 


Even  Angelillo  was  unable  to  say  a  word 
against  the  witnesses  he  brought  forward, 
amongst  whom  were  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer De  Gasparis,  and  Capocci,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Capo  di  Monte. 
Jacovelli  had,  however,  not  only  confined 
himself  to  prove  incontestably  his  innocence, 
he  had  also  brought  the  most  explicit  accusa- 
tions, tending  to  establish  the  fact,  that  police 
agents  had  designedly  prepared  the  outbreak 
on  the   15th  of  May.      The  statements  he 
made  were  direct  and  unequivocating :  he 
asserted  certain  things  to  have  happened, — 
gave  every  detail  about  their  ever\t, — indi- 
cated by  name  the  witnesses  of  each,  amongst 
whom  were  persons  of  the  rank  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Sersale  and  the  Duke  of  Salandra,  and, 
in  vain,  earnestly  desired  the  Court  to  com- 
mand their  presence,  that  they  might  be  in- 
terrogated and  confronted  with  him.     Such 
imperturbable  persistence  in  not  acquiescing 
in  wrong  was  not  to  be  allowed  impunity ; 
and  the  Government  removing  Morelli  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Court  as  a  mark  of  its 
displeasure  at  Jacovelli's  reprieve,  appointed, 
in  his  place,  Governa,  who  at  the  Court  of 
Sta.  Maria  di  Capua  had  earned  for  himself 
an  iniquitous  renown.     One  instance  of  this 
man's   conduct   will    stamp    his    character. 
While  presiding  at  the  trial  of  those  who 
were  accused  of  having  intended  to  destroy 
the  telegraph  at  A  versa  on  the  15th  of  May, 
he  condemned  one  Girolamo  Frangenti  of 
Sessa,  a  man  advanced  in  life  and  much  re- 
spected by  his  neighbours,  to  five  and  twenty 
years  of  irons,  without  any  evidence  except 
the  bare  mention  of  a  person  with  the  initials 
G.  F.  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  priso- 
ners.     Governa  forthwith   inaugurated  his 
elevation  by  ordering  a  fresh  trial  of  Jaco- 
velli and  Mollica  by  the  Grand  Court,  when, 
in  obedience  to  his  instigation,  upon  the  self- 
same evidence,  which,  after  three  years'  ex- 
amination, had  just  been  grudgingly  confessed 
insuflicient  for  any  sort  of  conviction,  these 
unfortunate  men  were  condemned  to  twenty 
five  years  of  chains,  and  Governa  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  judicial  assassination  by  being 
promoted  to  the  important  post  of  Prefect 
of  Police. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  dwelt 
at  such  length  on  the  cause  of  the  15th  of 
May  because  it  is  singular  in  its  atrocious 
nature.  We  have  specially  dwelt  on  it  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  attached  to  its  sub- 
ject and  its  victims ;  for  the  circumstances  of 
its  iniquities  are  common  to  all  political  pros- 
ecutions in  Naples.  Not  one  of  the  many 
which  have  been  instituted  can  probably  bear 
scrutiny  without  revealing  matter  to  shock 
the  simplest  feeling  of  right;  while  their 
number   baflles  calculation.      Around   this 
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cause  of  the  15th  of  May  alone,  three  or  four 
monstrous  prosecutions  stand  clustered,  as 
about  their  parent-stem, — all  of  them  equally 
false  and  outrageous.  One  of  these,  the  trial 
of  Poerio  and  others  for  an  imaginary  act, 
has  been  rendered  notorious  through  Mr. 
I  Gladstone.  Another  is  the  cause  of  the  5th 
of  September,  when  a  number  of  most  peace- 
able and  respected  persons  were  tried  for 
treason,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  hav- 
ing cried.  Long  live  the  King  and  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  day  of  the  first  prorogation  of 
the  Chambers,  in  opposition  to  a  mob  of 
Lazzaroni  who  shouted  in  favour  of  an  abso- 
lute sovereign.  This  incident  was  the  cause 
of  forty-seven  persons  appearing  in  Court  on 
the  4th  of  August  1851 — that  is,  after  three 
years  of  arbitrary  and  close  confinement — to 
L  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  conspired 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  their  vocifer- 
ous applause  of  which,  as  legally  instituted 
and  then  actually  in  existence,  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  arrest. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  Court  sen- 
tenced twenty-five  of  the  accused  to  imprison- 
ment in  chains  for  periods  varying  from  seven 
to  twenty-five  years;  while  it  ordered  the 
rest  to  be  remanded  for  second  trial,  although 
the  public  prosecutor  himself  had  demanded 
the  provisional  liberation  of  the  latter.  Two 
boys  of  fifteen  having  been  brought  forward 
by  Paliotti,  a  police  spy,  who  was  one  of  the 
^  witnesses,  ingenuously  said,  that  they  had 
been  instructed  by  him  what  to  depone.  Na- 
varra,  furious  at  the  confession,  had  them 
locked  up  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  prison 
of  the  Vicaria,  when,  on  their  persisting  in 
the  same  story,  he  put  them  for  a  week  in 
solitary  confinement.  Another  witness,  Luigi 
Crasta,  having  borne  testimony  that  he  saw 
RafFaele  Valerio  active  in  the  crowd  on  the 
day  in  question,  the  latter  proved,  by  the 
records  of  the  police,  that  he  was  then  already 
in  prison ;  whereupon  Navarra  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  abashed  informer,  by  the  sug- 
4  gestion  that  he  had  probably  meant  to  speak 
of  another  prisoner  called  Pasquale  Valerio; 
and  upon  the  witness's  affirmative  answer,  in 
spite  of  counsel's  vehement  opposition,  he 
commanded  the  prisoner  to  stand  up,  thereby 
affording  Crasta  the  opportunity  of  becoming, 
for  the  first  time,  acquainted  with  the  features 
of  the  person  to  whose  identity  he  swore ! 
On  the  29th  January  1849,  the  constitution 
being  then  not  only  not  abolished,  but  in  as 
full  existence  as  it  ever  obtained,  a  large  body 
of  citizens  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
public  demonstration  which  had  induced  the 
King  to  grant  the  statute  of  the  10th  Febru- 
ary, by  making  it  a  holiday,  which  they  spent, 
as  is  the  usual  habit  on  such  occasions  in  that 
climate,  by  walking  about  the  streets,  when 


an  armed  force  met  them  in  the  Toledo,  and 
as  many  as  could  be  seized  were  imprisoned. 
The  case,  even  in  spite  of  Neapolitan  perjury, 
proved  so  utterly  frivolous,  that  after  two 
years  the  Court  acquitted  thirty-two  of  the 
accused;  when,  impossible  as  it  must  almost 
be  for  any  person  to  believe  such  an  iniquity, 
it  yet  happened  that  they  all  remained  im- 
mured at  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

All  the  cases  hitherto  mentioned  have 
happened  in  Naples  ;  but  it  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  thought  that  the  courts  of  the  Capi- 
tal have  the  monopoly  of  political  prosecu- 
tion. Such  an  idea  would  give  a  very  false 
notion  of  the  extent  of  Neapolitan  injustice : 
every  province  is  under  the  rod  of  calum- 
nious defamation — every  high  court  has  been 
the  scene  of  monster  trials — every  jail  is 
choked  with  innocent  victims,  treated  with 
terrible  cruelty.  A  certain  Government 
official,  Luigi  Carloni,  accused  about  thirty 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Autrodoco,  in 
the  province  of  the  Abruzzi,  as  members  of 
a  secret  society,  which  was  said  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  Father  Guardian's 
room  of  the  Convent  of  the  Padri  Osser- 
vanti.  This  happened  in  May  1849,  when 
the  district  was  under  military  law ;  and 
consequently  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  at 
twenty,  amongst  whom  were  five  brothers 
Castrucci,  the  own  nephews  of  the  informer, 
were  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years' 
imprisonment  in  chains  as  members  o^ some 
sect,  neither  the  name  nor  the  object  of 
which  were  ever  mentioned.  Soon  after 
this,  the  other  accused,  including  the  Father 
Guardiano  and  the  Gindice  de  Pace,  were 
arrested ;  and,  as  martial  law  had  been  re- 
moved in  the  meanwhile,  the  case  came 
before  the  special  Court  of  the  province  at 
Aquila.  Now  this  last  batch  included  those 
whom  the  informer  declared  to  be  the  chiefs 
of  the  plot ;  and  yet  even  a  special  court, 
after  examhiing  every  tittle  of  evidence,  was 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  the 
secret  society  a  falsehood,  and  entirely  to 
acquit  the  prisoners.  The  victims  of  the 
court-martial  consequently  petitioned  that 
the  same  measure  of  justice  which  had  been 
meted  out  to  their  comrades  might  be  ex- 
tended likewise  to  them,  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  anything  but  partial  com- 
plicity in  a  design,  now  proved  to  be  an 
invention ;  when  the  only  answer  given  to 
the  just  application  was,  an  order  to  remove 
them  from  the  jail  in  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  confined,  to  the  foul  Bagni  of  Ni- 
sida  and  Procida,  where  they  still  are  im- 
mured at  this  present  time.  This  incredible 
piece  of  infamy  has  its  parallel  case  m  every 
town  in  the  kingdom. 
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No  province  showed  more  political  spirit 
than  Calabria,  and  nowhere  did  the  Govern- 
ment encounter  more  difficulty  in  bending 
the  judges  to  its  iniquitous  desires.  At 
Rcggio,  a  petty  officer  in  command  of  a 
simple  guard  having  caused  three  well- 
known  and  respectable  tradesmen  of  the 
town  to  be  shot,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
were  Messinese  in  disguise,  as  they  landed 
in  the  harbour,  on  return  from  a  business 
visit  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bagnara, 
the  public  prosecutor  Albarella  took  steps 
to  bring  him  before  a  court  of  justice,  when 
General  Nunziante  made  a  strong  report  in 
favour  of  his  subordinate,  which  caused  the 
prosecution  to  be  quashed,  while  Albarella 
was  summoned  to  Naples,  and  deprived  of 
his  office. '  Soon  an  accusation  was  got  up 
against  him  and  others,  as  guilty  of  conspi- 
racy against  the  Government ;  but,  hiiving 
luckily  got  information  of  what  was  brew- 
ing, he,  along  with  most  of  the  accused,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  out  of  the  kingdom  before 
the  order  for  arrest  w^as  carried  out.  After 
six  years  of  investigation,  during  which, 
suflering  and  desolation  had  been  introduced 
into  many  a  ruined  and  bereaved  family, 
the  Court,  on  the  28th  December  1854,  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  evidence  that  suf- 
ficed to  institute  a  prosecution,  and  ordered 
therefore  the  depositions  on  hand  to  be  pre- 
served until  additional  information  might  be 
obtained,  while  it  demanded  that  the  war- 
rants of  arrest  should  not  be  suspended. 
Furthermore,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
many  persons  who  had  hitherto  baffled  the 
search  of  the  police  were  still  within  the 
country.  General  Nunziante  employed  the 
infamous  trick  of  a  proclamation,  calling  on 
all  to  return  home  with  confidence  in  his 
promise  of  a  royal  pardon,  which  was  broken 
as  soon  as  he  found  his  victims  within  his 
grasp.  Amongst  those  who,  wearied  by  a 
life  of  outlawry,  left  the  hiding-places  which 
wide-spread  sympathy  had  safely  provided, 
and,  to  their  own  destruction,  trusted  their 
sovereign's  word,  was  Domenico  Muratori, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly 
filled  the  high  office  of  Intendente  of  this 
very  province.  Seized  by  Nunziante's  or- 
ders, he  was  thrown  into  the  Castle  of 
Reggio,  where,  falling  soon  ill,  ho  died 
without  having  been  allowed  even  the  boon 
of  taking  leave  of  his  children. 

We  have  hitherto  restricted  ourselves  to 
pointing  out  how  the  simplest  justice  is  daily 
violated  by  the  persecution  of  innocent  per- 
Fons,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
prevalent  reports  as  to  fearful  sufferings 
inflicted,  not  oirfy  on  those  already  con- 
demned, but,  as  a  means  of  coercion,  on 
those  who  are  merely  imprisoned  on  suspi- 


cion. Upon  no  point  has  the  Neapolitan 
Government  shown  itself  more  sensitive 
than  on  that  of  these  cruelties  ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  its  protestations,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  treatment  habitually 
experienced  by  its  prisoners  is  as  outrageous 
to  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity,  as 
the  prosecutions  themselves  are  contrary  to 
justice.  In  the  Official  Journal  of  Sicily,  of 
the  8th  April  1857,  a  vehement  but  most 
clumsy  refutation  was  inserted,  which  quot- 
ed the  testimonies  of  three  Poles  to  the 
great  humanity  of  the  prison  arrangements 
inspected  by  them,  as  well  as  to  the  denial 
of  the  prisoners  ever  to  have  been  put  to 
any  suffering,  when  questioned  by  them. 
Now,  why,  when  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment could  find  so  many  respectable  w^it- 
nesses  amongst  its  own  subjects — men  whose 
characters  would  have  been  a  pledge  for 
their  word — it  should  seek  the  testimony  of 
strangers,  whose  names  and  existence  are  so 
obscure  as  to  baffle  inquiry,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  suspicion  in  the  presence  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  which  is  on  hand  for 
the  truth  of  the  reports.  We  shall  not  back 
our  belief  in  them  by  the  recital  of  indivi- 
dual cases,  known  to  us  on  authority  which, 
if  named,  would  at  once  carry  with  it  con- 
viction, because  imperative  discretion  would 
necessitate  the  omission  of  details  which, 
while  they  would  impose  silence  on  all  con- 
tradiction, would  likewise  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suspect  the  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  expose  the  givers  thereof  to  its 
vengeance.  The  fact  of  Neapolitan  bru- 
tality amounting  to  torture^  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  unfortunately  requires  no  such 
special  information  for  its  proof — it  stands 
chronicled  in  official  documents.  On  the 
10th  of  May  1851  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Naples,  by  ecclesi- 
astics imprisoned  for  political  reasons  in  the 
prison  of  San  Francisco,  which  contains  the 
following  heart-rending  appeal  against  the 
destitution  they  were  made  to  suffer.  "  It 
was  the  custom  in  this  establishment  to 
grant  the  daily  sum  of  six  grani  (not  quite 
threepence)  to  each  priest,  under  the  pom- 
pous denomination  of  allowance.  That  wo 
might  not  appear  unruly  and  greedy,  we  for 
a  long  while  kept  silence  about  this  allow- 
ance, which  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  lowest  animal.  From  day 
to  day  we  hoped  to  see  the  end  of  the  cruel 
persecution  we  are  made  to  undergo,  and 
supplied  meanwhile  our  wants  by  means  of 
such  aid  as  our  families  were  able  to  give 
us.  But  alas !  this  detention  has  been 
protracted  during  several  years,  and  has  at. 
Ijist  exhausted  our  means.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  live  any  longer ;  and  we  are  re- 
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duced  to  this  point,  that  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  die  of  hunger.  We  have  felt  it 
more  than  ever  to  be  now  our  duty  to  pro- 
test in  defence  of  our  outraged  dignity.  We 
claim  the  respect  due  to  our  sacred  charac- 
ter, and  we  do  so  with  the  more  earnest- 
ness, as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  wholly  free 
from  blame — to  be  wholly  innocent.  Yes, 
Eminence,  we  say  it  with  unflinching  assur- 
ance— we  are  innocent,  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  individuals,  all  those  who 
are,  or  who  have  been,  locked  up  here,  have 
either  been  acquitted  after  solemn  investi- 
gation, or  have  been  kept  here  without 
avowed  reason,  merely  through  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  while  they  ought 
to  be  sheltered  from  calumny,  and  even  sus- 
picion."*   This  petition  bore  the  following 

.         signatures : — Vincenzo  Caporale,  canon  and 

'  ex  rector  of  the  College  of  Lamiano  ;  Gui- 
seppe  Varriale,  confessor  and  rector  ;  Fran- 
cesco Mistico,  canon  ;  F.  Battafirano,  priest ; 
M.  d'Ambra,  do. ;  Raffaele  Lanzono,  do.  ; 
G.  Guzzi,  Doctor  in  Theology  ;  L.  Romano, 
priest ;  N.  Marino,  missionary ;  G.  Tedes- 
chi,  priest  ;  G.  Magaldi,  do. ;  M.  Basile, 
missionary  ;  G.  Potenza,  canon  ;  G.  Bar- 
beri,  priest ;  M.  de  Blasio,  do.  ;  A.  Scarcia- 
cavalli,  do.;  G.  Morelli,  do.;  A.  Miscia, 
do. ;  J.  Candela,  do. ;  F.  X.  Scarpino,  do. ; 
L.  Lauzella,  do. ;  S.  Pizano,  Doctor  in  Can- 
on Law. 

Should  any  still  hesitate  to  place  implicit 

•  reliance  on  these  statements  as  being  ex 
parte,  and  addressed  to  one  whose  position 
did  not  necessarily  make  him  so  acquainted 
with  the  truth  as  must  deter  from  all  attempt 
at  imposition,  such  considerations  will  be  at 
once  removed  by  the  fact,  that  a  similar 
document  was  fearlessly  presented,  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  to  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Naples,  without  eliciting  from  it 
any  special  notice.  These  sad  complaints, 
moreover,  obtained  fearful  confirmation  in 
an  account  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  pris- 

^  o!iers  at  Montesarchio,  which  was  transmit- 
ted by  some  of  their  friends  through  our 
Legation  to  the  English  Government,  and 
printed  amongst  the  papers  recently  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  appalling  picture  of  suffering  set  forth 
in  these  papers  surpasses,  in  its  repulsive 
hues,  the  simpler  torture  of  Middle  Age 
dungeons  ;  and  yet,  because  in  this  case  tor- 
ment is  ingeniously  inflicted  by  subtler 
means  than  the   tangible   rack   or  thumb- 


*  The  whole  of  this  petition  will  be  found  in  M. 
Chateaet's  pamphlet,  "  Le  Roi  de  Naples,"  pp. 
40-42. 


screw  of  olden  times,  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment, relying  on  a  play  of  words,  indig- 
nantly protests,  with  impious  invocation  of 
all  that  is  most  sacred,  against  the  calumni- 
ous libels  which  accuse  it  of  habitual  recourse 
to  torture.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  suf- 
fering is  habitually  used,  not  only  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
are  at  all  events  condemned,  but  also  as  a 
means  to  extort  a  wished-for  confession  from 
prisoners  before  they  are  brought  to  trial ; 
and,  consequently,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  mode  of  applying  such  means 
between  the  Governments  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  that  of  Naples  in  our  time,  it  re- 
mains established  that  it  is  still  pursued ; 
for  unrefuted  evidence  to  that  effect  was 
given  in  open  court,  on  the  trial  of  the  law- 
yer Mignogne,  the  last  great  public  scandal 
perpetrated,  and  which  is  the  more  outrag- 
eous as  having  been  openly  and  insultingly 
performed  in  the  face  of  Europe  after  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  Mignogne,  a  man  of 
most  moderate  opinions  and  respectable 
conduct,  having  been  denounced  as  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  bringing  Murat  on  the 
throne  by  one  Pierro,  a  spy,  whose  worth- 
lessness  was  thoroughly  revealed  during  the 
proceedings,  was,  after  a  year's  detention,  at 
last  brought  to  trial.  On  the  very  first  day 
he  made  a  statement  of  the  treatment  he 
had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  police ; 
how  he  had  been  insulted,  beaten,  and  spit 
upon ;  and  how,  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sary of  Police,  he  had  received  fifty  blows, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the 
authenticity  of  certain  forged  documents. 
We  could  cite  many  such  cases,  and  espe- 
cially one  where,  for  no  other  oflfence  than  a 
simple  remark  against  the  justice  of  some 
investigatory  proceedings,  the  prisoner  was 
subjected  to  such  beating,  by  order  of  the 
police,  that  he  died  in  consequence.  We 
have,  however,  yet  one  document  which  re- 
veals to  us  a  glimpse  at  atrocities  transcend- 
ing all  that  has  hitherto  been  indicated.  A 
citizen  of  Palermo,  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  Police  Ofliee  in  1848,  made  the  follow- 
ing deposition  as  to  what  he  saw  there,  the 
credibility  of  which  is  supported  by  further 
testimony,  and  the  ftict  that  the  document 
was  considered  worthy  of  insertion  in  the 
Blue  Book  printed  in  1849  : — 

"Palermo,  Jan.  20th,  1848. 
"On  the  20th  instant,  passing  by  the  Largo 
Santo  Domenico,  I  was  stopped  by  a  number  of 
people  who  stood  before  the  Police'  Office,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  one  Silvestri,  and  now  there 
is  Arini.  To  my  great  horror,  I  found  what  fol- 
lows :  Fresh  bones,  livios^  blood,  flesh  and  human 
limbs  spread  about  a  secret  chamber ;  and  several 
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instrnments  of  torture  and  a  trap-door  were  there, 
that  indicated  a  human  slaughter-house.     .     . 
(Sigoed)  *♦  G.  Oddo."* 

Mr.  Lyon,  owner  of  the  yacht  "Fair 
Rosamond,"  and  who  was  sent  with  de- 
spatches to  Admiral  Parker,  testifies,  in  his 
report  to  Lord  Napier,  that  having  visited 
the  Police  Office  in  question,  he  "  fuund  the 
secret  door  as  described ;  also  the  small 
inner  apartment  containing  the  niches  or 
shelves  in  which  the  skeletons  were  found, 
and  the  place  as  described.  The  bones  and 
parts  of  human  bodies  had  been  removed, 
as  many  days  had  elapsed  since  the  office 
had  been  taken."  Lord  Napier  moreover 
adds,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
of  February  7th,  1848,  that  Captain  Key, 
of  H.M.  ship  "Bull-dog,"  at  that  time  at 
Palermo,  believed  in  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 

The  Neapolitan  Government  has  pre- 
tended to  refute  the  calculations  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  persons  ihvolved  in  political 
prosecutions  and  subjected  to  penalties,  by 
the  publication  of  so-called  Official  Returns. 
The  credibility  of  these  is,  however,  utterly 
destroyed,  by  such  barefaced  and  bungling 
falsehoods  as  the  setting  down,  for  instance, 
in  some  provinces  of  actually  more  libera- 
tions than  acknowledged  accusations ;  while, 
Khould  one  even  be  willing  to  put  faith  in 
them  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  yet  avow- 
edly imperfect,  as  only  enumerating  legal 
condemnations,  while  hundreds  and  even 
thousands,  are  undergoing  the  horrors  of  the 
most  terrible  imprisonment,  although  ac- 
quitted^ or  not  tried.  The  province  of 
Teriamo,  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  with 
not  more  than  200.O00  inhabitants,  count td 
in  1851  above  2000  political  exiles  and 
prisoners — about  200  of  whom  were  in 
chains.  Leopard!,  who  was  himself  an  in- 
mate of  San  Francisco,  the  hospital  special- 
ly allotted  for  political  prisoners  in  the 
ciipital,  shows  that  between  March  1849  and 
1852  no  less  than  4684  prisoners  were  ad- 
mitted, amongst  whom  were  375  ecclesias- 
tics. Moreover,  a  statistical  table,  inserted 
in  the  Official  Journal  of  the  ^Qth  September 
1851,  makes  the  following  remarkable  ad- 
mission as  to  the  condemnations  pronounced 
by  the  special  courts  alone  during  the  two 
preceding  years :  794  were  in  irons,  it  says, 
besides  86  priests,  who  were  exempted 
from  wearing  the  cha'ns,  to  whi(  h  they  had 
been  sentenced  ;  765  were  in  confinement, 
by  which  ia  meant  close  imprisonment; 
1 132  were  relegated  mostly  to  desert  islands ; 


•  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  in  1848-49,  p.  96. 


164  were  exiled,  and  1500  visited  with 
inferior  punishments.  The  correctional 
judges  are  there  acknowledged  to  have 
despatched,  during  the  same  period,  no  less 
than  42,670  prosecutions  for  infraction  of 
public  order,  while  the  military  courts  in 
existence  at  that  time  are  not  even  alluded 
to.  Since  1851  things  have  not  improved  ; 
there  has  been  no  sort  of  amnesty  to  empty 
the  prisons  of  their  old  tenants,  while  the 
spirit  of  persecution  has  been  unrelaxed. 
In  all  the  Government  tables  we  have  seen, 
there  is,  moreover,  a  most  audacious  omis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  prisoners  in  Sicily, 
who  are  altogether  passed  over.  Not  only 
are  the  dungeons  on  that  island  choked  to 
repletion,  but  it  is  the  common  habit  of  the 
police  arbitrarily  to  transport  obnoxious  in- 
dividuals to  the  desert  islands  that  stud  its 
coast,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  most 
abject  destitution,  being  often  without  any 
shelter  but  such  as  they  may  find  in  the 
caverns  of  the  rocks. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Sicilians  has 
grown  in  intensity  since  the  sanguinary 
repression  of  their  rebellion.  Smarting 
under  the  sting  of  a  defeat,  doubly  galling 
from  its  unexpected  event,  they  are  animat- 
ed with  downright  hatred  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, so  that  the  state  of  Sicily  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  fettered  lion  panting  to 
spring  upon  his  jailor.  Evcrytl^ng  has 
been  done  to  outrage  and  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people ;  and  even  Filangieri, 
although  Sicily  may  be  said  to  have  been 
his  gift,  was  treated  by  the  King  with 
characteristic  ingratitude,  and  deprived  of 
his  governorship,  as  soon  as  he  wisely 
urged  to  make  some  better  use  of  time  than 
to  devote  it  merely  to  disciplinary  castiga- 
tion.  Yet  Filangieri,  in  spite  of  his  illus- 
trious name,  which  deserved  to  be  for  ever 
coupled  with  justice  and  legality,  and  of 
that  sagacity  which  inclined  him  to  think  of 
more  than  the  revenge  of  the  hour,  was  not 
a  ruler  whose  conscience  recoiled  from 
wrong.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  charac- 
terise his  wanton  disregard  of  right ;  and 
still  his  sway  is  now  looked  to  as  light  by 
the  Sicilians,  in  comparison  to  what  they 
since  have  undergone.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  January  1850,  there  was  an 
abortive  attempt  made  at  rising  in  the 
Piazza  del  la  Fiera  Vecchia  in  Palermo, 
which,  being  unsupported  by  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people,  ended  of 
itself  as  soon  as  begun.  Far  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  after  everything  was 
over,  some  patrolling  police  arrested  six 
men,  not  together  but  separately.  Their 
names  were  Giuseppe  Garofolo,  Vincenzo 
Mondini,  Ajello,  Domenico   Caidara,  Giu- 
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seppe  Garzilli,  and  Paolo  Deluca.  On  the 
following  morning,  Filangieri  convoked  a 
court-martial,  and  sent  the  six  prisoners  to 
be  tried  by  it ;  at  the  same  time  transmitting 
a  letter,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "The  criminals  I  send  you  for  trial 
arc  to  have  the  punishment  of  death,  which 
is  to  be  fulfilled  to-day,  according  to  the 
third  degree  of  public  example,*  in  the 
Piazza  della  Fiera  Vecchia,  where  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  began  in  1848,  and 
where  the  second  attempt  was  made."  No 
sort  of  evidence  was  brought  to  prove  that 
any  of  these  men  had  been  seen  to  take 
part  in  the  disturbance  of  the  day  before  ; 
they  had  been  arrested  in  distant  streets, 
and  no  arras,  or  any  other  indications,  had 
been  found  on  them ;  and  yet  not  only 
were  they  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  so  hurried  that  their  counsel's 
harangue  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of 
those  who  were  to  escort  them  to  the  place 
of  execution,  while  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  take  the  sacrament,  on  the  plea 
of  want  of  time.  After  this  interruption, 
Filangieri  caused  the  inquiry  into  the  events 
of  the  27th  of  January  to  continue  in  its 
usual  form  before  the  Grand  Court;  and 
although  he  packed  it  according  to  choice, 
and  summoned  from  Syracuse  a  certain 
Noce,  notorious  for  his  corrupt  servility,  to 
be  its  president,  it  pronounced,  by  six  votes 
against  two,  that  there  had  been  no  conspir- 
acy/, but  merely  a  casual  turmoil,  while  it 
utterly  failed  to  establish  the  complicity  of 
the  six  condemned  even  in  the  latter. 

A  country  blessed  by  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence with  every  beauty  and  every  store 
of  wealth  within  the  compass  of  nature,  but 
whose  growth  is  violently  stunted  by  the 
oppression   of  wilful    tyranny, — a  people 

I  frugal  and  good,  docile  in  temper,  and  lov- 
ingly trustful  in  disposition ;  moreover, 
gifted  with  an  intelligence  of  surpassing 
aptitude  and  readiness, — this  people  sought 

\  to  be  systematically  corrupted  and  diverted 
from  probity  and  self  respect,  without  even, 
at  such  a  price,  being  sure  to  obtain  the  pri- 
vilege of  enjoying  its  day  of  dishonour  free 
from  those  molestations  with  which  wanton 
cruelty  now  torments  it  at  every  turn, — 
these  are  the  elements  of  that  situation  in 
the  kingdom ,  of  the  Two  Sicilies  which 
appeal  fur  vengeance  to  mankind  at  large. 
It  behoves  Englishmen,  moreover,  to  re- 
member, that  besides  the  impulse  of  human 
sympathies,  there  are  also  special  and 
cogent  reasons  of  national  policy  which 
should  spur  them  to  such  active  interest  in 
the  state  of  that  country,  as  has  been  pub- 


*  That  is  the  death  of  traitors 
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licly  manifested  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  acts  whereby  it  stands  committed 
beyond  regress.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  right  to  form  a  clear  notion 
both  of  what  lies  within  the  scope  of  our 
national  policy,  as  of  what  those  with  whom 
we  have  become  connected  may  desire 
from  us. 

We  are  not  a  military  nation ;  the  pro- 
ject of  continental  conquest  is  repugnant  to 
us,  for  it  would  thrust  us  into  positions 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  habits.  What  we 
require  is  free  breathing  room  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  commercial  enterprise. 
We  must,  therefore,  watch  that  the  high 
roads  of  the  world's  intercourse  remain  free, 
combat  every  attempt  at  exclusive  empire, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and 
find  our  true  interests  furthered  by  the 
assured  independence  of  nations  within 
their  natural  limits.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
necessary  that  our  influence  be  unimpaired 
than  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  a 
maritime  highroad,  enabling  us  to  reach  in- 
land Austria,  circulate  freely  through  the 
Levant,  and  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
Russian  hiding-places.  But,  if  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  thus  the  position  of  all  positions 
in  Europe  which  it  is  the  most  necessary  for 
us  to  maintain  free  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  from 
its  central  situation  and  resources,  is  that 
country  of  all  others  on  its  shores  whose 
good  fellowship  and  independence  are  to  us 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  This  is  so 
plain  a  truth,  that,  in  ignorance  of  our  habits, 
a  settled  belief  exists  on  the  Continent  that 
we  aim  at  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  although, 
were  there  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  sup- 
position, we  might  long  ago  have  obtained 
it.  What  immense  help  we  can  derive 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
how  great  the  injury  its  unfriendliness  can 
cause  us,  is  rendered  evident  by  events  in 
the  French  and  liussian  wars.  In  the 
former  instance,  our  fleets  were  mainly 
enabled  to  achieve  their  successes  by  the 
positions  afforded  them  through  the  ready 
resource  of  Neapolitan  harbours  and  sup- 
plies; while  during  the  late  war,  the 
malignant  ill-will  of  the  king  signally 
crippled  our  strength,  by  withholding  from 
us,  during  months  of  the  most  precious  im- 
portance, those  necessary  stores,  which  he 
preferred  to  see  rotting  in  granaries  to 
his  own  people's  loss,  rather  than  permit 
their  exportation  to  their  and  our  common 
benefit.  Independently  of  these  grounds  of 
general  policy,  which  must  make  us  anxious 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  events  of  our  former 
connection  with  it  have  put  us  in  an  excep- 
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tional  position,  which  not  only  gives  us  a 
right,  but  in  a  manner  imposes  on  us  a 
positive  duty,  to  watch  its  welfare  and  pro- 
tect its  subjects  from  oppression.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  England's  inactivity 
when  the  Sicilian  constitution  was  wantonly 
violated — a  constitution  which,  in  1814,  she 
had  pledged  herself  to  uphold — popular  pre- 
dilection for  her  was  not  laid  aside  in  Naples. 
The  Liberal  party,  conscious  that  she  could 
not  be  expected  to  volunteer  a  revolutionary 
crusade,  comforted  itself  with  the  belief  that 
her  co-operation  would  be  granted  as  soon 
as  some  legal  recognition  of  its  demands  by 
the  King  should  afford  a  proper  plea  for  in- 
terference, in  the  event  of  its  being  afresh 
violated.  Now,  since  1848,  this  standing- 
ground  of  recognised  right  has  been  acquired, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Liberals  have  since 
then  been  directed,  not  towards  any  conquest, 
but  towards  the  vindication  of  that  which  has 
been  solemnly  pronounced  their  own  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land.  They  do  not 
even  ask  for  any  material  change  in  the  exist- 
ing code  of  laws,  which  is  excellent,  and 
barely  requires  the  slightest  modification  to 
be  in  unison  with  constitutional  government. 
The  sum  total  of  their  demands  is,  the  request 
to  have  those  institutions  put  in  practice 
which  are  prescribed  by  Neapolitan  law,  and 
would  ensure  the  observance  of  a  jurispru- 
dence long  ago  conceded,  but  now  violated 
every  day.  The  vindication  of  legality — not 
only  moral  but  written — is  the  rallying 
principle  of  Neapolitan  Liberals,  and  their 
war-cry,  the  Constitution  of  1848,  spon- 
taneously bestowed,  solemnly  sworn  to, 
and  never  abrogated.  Amongst  the  pa- 
pers laid  before  Parliament  with  reference 
to  the  call  of  our  Legation,  there  is  an 
enclosure  in  Mr.  Petre's  dispatch  of  the  10th 
of  August  1856,  which  deserves  careful  peru- 
sal as  the  deliberate  profession  of  faith  and 
views  of  the  Constitutional  party,  which,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  merely  a  sec- 
tion of  the  opposition,  but  the  embodiment 
of  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  country.  A 
Uepublican  party  does  not  exist  in  Naples  ; 
and  if  the  Muratists  have  grown  to  be  more 
than  a  knot  of  plotters,  they  have  only  quite 

*  In  the  Memorandum  published  by  Lord  Hates- 
bury,  on  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  by  our  troops,  and 
which  bears  date  of  20th  October  1814,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  England,  on  the  invitation  received  to 
that  purpose,  *'  became  the  protectress  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  constitution;"  while  it  is  publicly 
declared,  that,  *'  in  any  temperate  and  prudent 
modification  of  the  Government,  England  would 
willingly  lend  that  aid  and  support  which  it  may  be 
in  her  power  to  afford,"  and  that  "  slie  exacts  only 
B9  a  condition  of  this  assistance  that  it  bo  done  by 
the  Parliament  itself;  and  that  it  bo  accomplished  in 
a  legal  and  constitutional  manner  I" 


recently  attained  the  semblance  of  a  party 
through  the  partial  accession  of  some  Con- 
stitutionalists, dejected  at  the  wavering  atti- 
tude of  England,  and  who,  therefore,  feel  in- 
clined to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
a  leader  avowedly  ready  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue. In  this  remarkable  document,  attention 
is  first  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  ab- 
normal state  of  the  kingdom  is  caused  by  de- 
liberate transgressions  of  legality  on  the  part 
of  the  King.  "What  Piedmont  has  lately 
been  under  the  necessity  of  conquering  by 
means  of  its  Parliament,"  it  is  stated,  ''  and 
at  the  expense  of  its  amicable  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  Naples  accomplished 
fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Reform  movement  of  1847,  which  expressed 
a  tendency  towards  progress  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  could  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  only 
express  a  tendency  towards  consolidation 
and  guarantees.  What  elsewhere  had  yet  to 
be  obtained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  in  Naples 
had  only  to  be  secured  by  fact.  The  reforms 
existed  ;  the  practice  of  the  administration 
had  only  to  be  placed  in  conformity  with 
them."  Having  then  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
contradiction  between  prescription  and  reality 
in  the  country,  it  continues, — "  What  is  the 
practical  solution  of  such  a  complicated  state 
of  things  ?  Where  are  the  elements  of  the 
future  existence  and  repose  of  this  important 
portion  of  Italy  to  be  found  1  Reason  and 
public  opinion  are  fully  agreed  on  this  point. 
Now,  as  in  1847,  it  is  a  question  of  guaran- 
tees, not  of  reform.  If  the  civil  and  political 
conditions  of  society  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  have  grown,  de  facto,  infinitely  worse 
since  1847,  de  jure,  they  have  considerably 
bettered.  The  solution  which  at  that  period 
was  to  be  sought  for  in  concessions,  or  in  a 
revolution,  now  exists  in  all  the  plenitude 
and  force  of  the  strictest  legality.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  10th  of  February  1848,  sanc- 
tioned and  irrevocably  sworn  to  by  the  King, 
has  passed  into  the  public  law  of  the  king- 
dom, and  forms  the  complement,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  sanction,  of  the  entire  system  of 
the  Neapolitan  laws  in  general.  .  .  .  The 
cessation  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  such  is  the  motto  of  the 
honest  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  people 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  portion 
includes  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact — the  sole 
positive  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  the 
Constitution  in  Naples  resides  in  regions 
which,  in  the  normal  state  of  things,  the  in- 
fluence of  diplomacy  alone  can  reach,  and 
the  interests  of  Europe  conquer  without  a 
revolution." 

The  events  which  have  characterised  the 
Government  since  1848 are,  in  public  opinion. 
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so  intimately  associated  with  the  King,  that 
he  himself  is  the  "  sole  positive  obstacle"  to 
improvement ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  confidence  without  his 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  Still  this  is 
a  demand  which  involv^es  no  principle  ;  the 
sovereignty  remains  in  the  rightful  family, 
and  a  change,  which  must  come  in  the  course 
of  nature,  is  merely  hastened,  while,  by  this 
one  concession,  that  solution  of  the  situation 
is  attained  which  alone  can  assure  the  natural 
requirements  of  England,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  both  as  members  of  an  in- 
dependent  state  and  as  Italians.  It  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  England,  as  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  union  between  Naples  and 
Sicily  under  one  sovereign  should  not  be  dis- 
solved ;  for  its  disruption  would  be  attended 
with  feelings  of  animosity,  which  could  not 
but  introduce  lasting  elements  of  discord 
into  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Naples  and 
Palermo  towards  each  other, while  they  would 
rend  the  south  of  Italy  asunder,  and  necessa- 
rily annihilate  the  probability  of  a  strong 
and  national  government  in  that  region, 
whose  consistent  independence  would  enable 
it  to  defy  foreign  domination,  and  thus  be- 
come to  us  such  an  ally  as  we  there  require. 
If  these  general  grounds  have  always  made 
us  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union, 
they  must  be  much  strengthened  since  recent 
circumstances  have  put  Prince  Murat  in  so 
prominent  a  position  as  a  Pretender,  that  if 
a  revolution  should,  indeed,  violently  com- 
pass a  change  of  dynasty,  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  king  of  the  continental 
portion  of  the  realm,  while  in  Sicily  he  would 
never  be  accepted,  so  that  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries  is  inevitable,  if  matters  are 
allowed  to  go  so  far.  The  Sicilians,  who 
would  find  it  consonant  to  their  interests  to 
arrange  matters  with  their  present  rightful 
sovereign,  although  King  of  Naples,  on  the 
basis  of  their  old  constitution,  would  utterly 
scout  the  thought  of  being  taken  in  tow  by 
th"fe  Neapolitans,  and  handed  over  to  their 
new  sovereign  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  pos- 
sessions. If  the  dynasty  chanced  to  be  over- 
thrown, they  would  forthwith  assert  that  inde- 
pendence, the  recognition  of  which  they  would 
exact  even  from  a  Bourbon  king  of  Naples, 
by  the  election  of  a  sovereign  of  their  own. 
And  if  the  strong  feeling  entertained  by  the 
Sicilians  against  amalgamation  with  Naples 
might,  perhaps,  be  got  over  by  the  common 
choice  of  a  Piedmontese  prince,  the  accession 
of  Murat  is  the  thing  of  all  others  to  fan  the 
sentiment  of  separation  in  their  breast;  for 
it  awakens  the  national  recollection  how  his 
father  was  steadily  baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  subjection  as  the 


Neapolitans.  The  establishment  of  Murat 
in  Naples  is,  moreover,  the  introduction  of  a 
dynasty  which,  should  it  succeed  in  main- 
taining itself,  must  be  as  fatal  to  Italy  as 
obnoxious  to  England.  New  and  young,  it 
will  be  driven  to  win  its  recognition  from 
public  opinion  by  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  a 
manifestation  of  its  power ;  but  as  the  true 
policy  and  power  of  an  Italian  state  should 
tend  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  Aus- 
trian rule,  and  as  this  tendency  is,  for  the 
present,  most  completely  expressed  by  Pied- 
mont, which,  from  its  position  and  conduct, 
has  become  the  temporary  leader  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, therefore  the  Murat  dynasty,  in  order 
to  prevent  itself  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
vortex  of  Italianism,  and  drawn  along  as  a 
mere  follower  of  Piedmont,  will  be  pushed 
into  counterbalancing  the  attraction  of  the 
latter  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  ele- 
ment of  support,  in  the  absence  of  any  na- 
tional one  of  its  own.  This  foreign  element 
will  be  France ;  and  Muratism  in  Naples  is 
thus  tantamount  to  the  enthronement  of  a 
tributary  dependent  on  a  new  lord  paramount 
from  the  one  hitherto  enjoying  the  suzerainty ; 
and  its  effect  will  be  the  division  of  Italy  into 
a  northern  and  a  southern  camp,  the  former 
the  embodiment  of  national  feeling  and  pa- 
triotism, the  latter,  of  a  necessity,  as  much 
the  vassal  of  France  as  ever  any  of  the  pre- 
sent states  is  that  of  Austria,  with  this  amount 
of  increased  disadvantage  to  us,  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  different  importance  between 
the  maritime  position  of  Naples  and  the  inland 
one  of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
the  venturesome  spirit  of  French  influence 
for  the  decrepit  timidity  of  Austrian  coun- 
sel. Relief  from  present  physical  suffering, 
through  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of 
Murat,  would  therefore  have  to  be  bought  at 
the  sacrifice  of  those  large  schemes  of  nation- 
al unity  which  are  the  vital  element  of  Italian 
politics,  and  have  been  seized  upon  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  with  a  single- 
ness  of  purpose  and  energy  that  give  the  best 
hopes  for  the  future.  If  the  geographical 
site  of  Naples  were  indeed  different,  then, 
perhaps,  one  might  think  it  possible  for  the 
house  of  Murat  to  compete  with  that  of 
Savoy  for  the  championship  of  Italy,  thus 
producing  a  beneficial  rivalry  during  the  pe- 
riod of  struggle  for  independence ;  but,  as  it 
is,  this  is  rendered  impossible.  Piedmont  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  consolidate  the  em- 
pire of  Italy  as  an  acquisition  ;  Naples,  as  a 
state,  will  be,  however,  much  less  able  to  do 
so,  and  the  selfish  interest  of  a  Neapolitan 
sovereign  must,  therefore  impel  him  to  check 
the  development  of  the  Peninsula,  which  he 
can  never  hope  to  rule  as  his  own,  while  its 
growth  in  independence  would  be  a  standing 
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menace  to  his  separate  existence.  These  sad 
and  inevitableresults  of  the  accession  of  Murat 
to  the  throne  of  Naples  would  be  rendered 
still  more  pernicious  by  the  events  which 
must  accompany  the  separation  between 
Naples  and  Sicily  ;  for  the  latter  country 
would  then,  undoubtedly,  choose  a  king 
from  the  family  of  Savoy,  and  thus  enve- 
nom the  unavoidable  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  new  King  of  Naples  at  the  loss  of  its 
possession,  by  a  personal  jealousy  against 
the  military  leaders  of  Italy,  which,  by  skil- 
ful handling  of  human  susceptibility,  he  might 
even  instil  into  the  breasts  of  his  subjects, 
and  thereby  foster  the  only  chance  of  an 
Italian  support  for  his  anti-national  designs. 
The  elevation  of  Murat  to  the  throne  of  Naples 
is,  therefore,  to  be  deprecated  as  a  most  un- 
toward event,  setting  up  a  government  which, 
while  it  can  never  be  called  into  existence 
without  injury  to  our  interest,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  supremacy  in  regions 
where  we  require  a  friendly  state  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own,  would,  likewise,  in- 
troduce the  poison  of  lasting  ill-will  between 
kindred  communities,  as,  moreover,  it  could 
only  maintain  itself  by  cherishing,  under  a 
new  form,  that  very  state  of  anarchy  and 
dispersion  which  have  converted  Italy  into  a 
hotbed  of  discontent,  and  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  All  these  difficulties  would 
be  at  once  avoided  by  a  return  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  that  this  solution  would  be  as 
readily  accepted  by  the  Sicilians  as  by  the 
Neapolitans  is  not  merely  a  supposition  of 
our  own,  but  the  conviction  of  men  who  are 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  ;  while  it  is  a 
historical  fact,  that  in  the  flush  of  what  seemed 
an  unlimited  victory,  they,  in  1848,  were 
ready  to  abide  by  the  King's  terms,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Lord  Minto,  although,  at  that 
time,  the  prospects  of  Italian  unity  were  too 
vague  to  sway  their  considerations,  and,  con- 
sequently,  nothing  but  innate  moderation 
could  have  checked  the  separatist  tendencies 
generally  supposed  to  be  so  strong  in  Italy, 
and  above  all,  in  Sicily.  The  Italian  feeling 
is  as  keenly  shared  by  the  Siclians  as  by  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  and,  therefore,  they 
anxiously  desire  to  see  that  solution  brought 
about  which  alone  can  relieve  them  from 
present  suffering,  without  creating  a  situation 
fraught  with  imminent  risk  for  the  future  of 
Italy. 

With  noiseless  but  unfaltering  steadiness 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
has,  consequently,  during  the  last  few  years, 
directed  all  its  efforts  towards  denunciation 
of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  Gov- 
ernment, so  as  to  shut  it  within  the  circle  of 
its  hirelings,  and  as  it  were  starve  it  into  re- 
duction by  cutting  it  off*  from  public  opinion. 


Having  learnt  through  bitter  experience 
their  inability  to  conquer  the  King  in  stand- 
up  fight,  as  long  as  he  has  the  resource  of  an 
immense  army  and  a  reckless  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, while  the  whole  power  of  Austria 
stands  behind  as  a  ready  reserve  which  has 
never  failed  to  hasten  to  his  rescue,  the  Con- 
stitutionalists placed  their  reliance  on  the 
ultimately  irresistible  might  of  principle  and 
legality,  and  tried  to  abash  the  insolence  of 
injustice  by  steadily  confronting  every  fresh 
outburst  thereof  with  the  mirror  of  undenia- 
ble law.  Supported  by  the  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  population,  the  clandestine 
press  circulated  through  the  country,  deter- 
mined through  temperate  protests  against 
every  act  of  arbitrary  wrong,  until  the  Gov- 
ernment, foiled  in  all  attempts  to  detect  their 
authors,  became  seized  with  fear  and  distrust 
of  every  one  around  it.  It  began  to  feel  it- 
self girt  by  an  icy  ring  of  isolation,  within 
which  it  would  perish,  unless  relief  came 
from  abroad  ;  for  the  unceasing  energy  of  the 
Opposition  was  rapidly  drilling  public  opin- 
ion into  tactics  fit  for  active  operations  at  the 
proper  day.  This  was  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom when  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  inspired  the  country  with  the  hope 
of  at  last  attaining  its  just  desires.  Conscious 
now  of  having  won  by  the  temperate  course 
of  their  proceedings  the  good-will  of  Europe, 
as  publicly  expressed  through  its  official  re- 
presentatives, the  Liberals  carefully  avoided 
forfeiting  it  by  indiscreet  and  premature 
action,  in  the  conviction  that  when  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world  had  once  proclaimed 
an  intention,  they  would  not  allow  a  petty 
sovereign's  sullenness  to  baffle  that  resolu- 
tion which  had  just  proved  sufficient  to 
coerce  the  might  of  Russia.  On  the  King's 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  representations  made 
to  him,  they  consequently  awaited  with  anx- 
ious expectation  the  announced  arrival  of  the 
fleet ;  for  its  presence  would  have  proved 
that  moral  aid,  which,  afl;er  repeated  defeats, 
incurred  through  Austrian  succour  after 
single-handed  victory  over  the  King,  is  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  people  to  fresh  en- 
terprise. Nor  is  this  to  be  considered 
cowardice ;  it  is  a  prudence,  the  absence  of 
which  would  amount  to  foolhardiness ;  for 
against  the  overpowering  force  of  numbers 
no  courage  can  permanently  command  vic- 
tory, while  to  hazard  rash  adventure,  with 
the  probability  of  a  failure  that  must  dan- 
gerously  involve  thousands,  would  be  a  posi- 
I  tive  crime.  The  noble  and  unhesitating  de- 
claration of  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  22d  sit- 
ting of  the  Congress,  reawakened  the  ancient 
faith  in  the  irresistible  authority  of  English 
influence.  It  was  felt  that  the  bare  presence 
of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Neapolitan  waters 
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would  not  only  inspire  the  energy  of  confi- ! 
dence  into  the  breasts  of  the  people,  but, 
likewise,  palsy  the  King's  arm;  while  the 
Constitutionalists  were  confident  that  their 
plans  were  so  well  matured,  and  public  feel- 
ing so  unanimous,  that  if  the  movement  were 
once  set  agoing  under  such  auspices,  it  would 
be  accomplished  without  fault  or  incident 
to  deprive  it  of  that  legality  which  they 
were  well  aware  was  a  necessary  condition 
for  the,  at  least,  moral  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land. These  just  hopes  have  been  cruelly 
disappointed.  Instead  of  urging  the  simple 
request,  that  the  law  should  be  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Western  Powers  made  vague  re- 
presentations about  an  "  amnesty,"  and  "  a 
new  system  of  government;"  thus  forsaking, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  without  any  reason, 
the  unexceptionable  standing-ground  of  le- 
gality for  the  doubtful  and  revolutionary  one 
of  suggestion.  A  still  greater  fault — and 
one  which  is  to  be  especially  deplored  by 
Englishmen — was  the  paltry  and  futile  re- 
call of  our  Legation,  without  any  consequent 
action,  when  the  despatch  of  a  squadron  had 
been  announced  with  much  publicity.  The 
cause  of  this  is  well  known  ;  but,  although 
the  reasons  for  this  change  of  purpose  were 
weighty,  under  the  complicated  circum- 
stances of  our  relations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  this  does  not  excuse  the  unstatesman- 
like  indiscretion  of  having  hastily  engaged 
our  political  action  in  an  undertaking  which 
after-thought  found  at  that  moment  to  be 
objectionable,  ^s  soon  as  intervention  in 
Naples  became  a  matter  of  fact,  the  views 
of  France  and  England  were  found  to  differ. 
As  it  was  certain  that  a  victorious  revolution 
would  break  out  as  soon  as  the  fleets 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  France  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  withhold  its  support 
from  Prince  Murat,  while  England  naturally 
refused  to  entertain  a  measure  so  suicidal 
to  her  own  interests,  and  which  was  not  even 
desired  by  the  Neapolitan  population. 
Nothing  whatsoever  has  been  consequently 
done.  The  loud  flourish  of  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Powers  was  met  by  a 
sullen  and  impertinent  rebuff,  which,  on  their 
part,  was  answered  by  a  huffy  flight  without 
exacting  any  reparation  for  the  insult  done 
them,  or  extorting  any  compliance  with  their 
demands.  The  impression  at  Naples  is  not 
one  of  mere  disappointment  at  hopes  once 
more  deceived — a  thorough  change  of  feeling 
is  beginning  to  come  about,  and  a  settled 
belief  is  spreading,  that  English  authority  is 
no  more  possessed  of  that  resolute  spirit  as 
of  old,  and  must  henceforth  be  no  longer 
looked  to  for  efficient  aid.  Our  moral 
weight — the   talisman   of   our   power — has 


wofully  suffered  by  wavering  conduct,  which 
has  allowed  that  to  happen  which  it  was  be- 
lieved could  never  happen,  namely,  that 
England  would  tamely  put  up  with  a  slight, 
and  forego  the  defence  of  her  true  interests, 
out  of  timid  regard  for  paltry  considerations. 
The  injurious  consequences  of  this  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion  in  Naples  are  already 
too  apparent.  The  known  reasons  for  Eng- 
land's inactivity  have  raised  a  belief  in  the 
readiness  of  France  for  action ;  and  the  sim- 
pleness  of  the  solution  then  presented,  which 
would  be  accomplished  by  one  bold  stroke — 
displacing  one  king  for  another,  who  is  ready 
at  a  moment's  call,  and  would  bring  with 
him  all  that  auxiliary  aid  denied  by  Eng- 
land, is  the  cause  that  a  Muratist  party, 
which  never  existed  before,  is  now  becoming 
a  reality.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  nations 
to  continue  to  suffer  such  distress  as  that 
now  endured  in  Naples,  and  to  refuse  an 
offer  of  immediate  alleviation,  merely  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  in  every  sense  the  most 
desirable,  especially  when  you  withhold  the 
necessary  means  for  acquiring  any  other  re- 
lief. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  consider 
what  sad  consequences  have  already  ensued 
from  the  behaviour  of  England  on  this  occa- 
sion. Stung  by  despair,  some  of  the  more 
ardent  members  of  the  Liberal  party  forsook 
that  temperate  line  of  conduct  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  rushed  to  seek  relief  in  premature 
and  criminal  undertakings,  to  the  no  small 
injury  of  their  cause.  Milano's  attempt  on 
the  King's  life  recovered  for  the  latter,  to  a 
certain  degree,  that  sympathy  which  human 
feeling  never  withholds  from  the  victim  of 
outrage ;  while  Baron  Bentivenga's  unto- 
ward revolt  compromised  the  chances  of  a 
successful  rising  by  the  dismay  which  always 
accompanies  the  failure  of  an  abortive  at- 
tempt, and  which  was  heightened  by  the  still 
rasher  undertaking  of  Pisacane.  Still,  here 
again  the  Government,  as  always,  has  been 
unable  to  turn  even  a  just  occasion  for  pun- 
ishment to  its  right  account.  The  crime  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  political  fault  of  a  rash 
conspirator,  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the 
tortures  and  illegalities  wantonly  perpetrated 
on  defenceless  men.  Not  only  was  Milano 
subjected  to  horrible  torments,  which  were 
borne  with  the  courage  of  stern  fanaticism, 
but  a  suspicious  distrust,  warranted  by  no 
tittle  of  evidence,  has  caused  the  whole  of  his 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  San  Benedetto,  his  native  place,  to  be 
involved  in  the  most  unjust  persecution ; 
while  Bentivenga,  although  he  might  have 
been  with  ease  legally  convicted  of  insurrec- 
tion, was  needlessly  shot,  with  an  outrageous 
disregard  of  the  prescribed  forms  of  trial. 
The  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  south 
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of  Italy  cling  with  stedfast  patriotism  to 
views  embraced  by  them,  in  the  honest  be- 
lief that  they  are  for  the  true  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
forsake  at  the  temptation  of  inadequate 
though  immediate  relief,  as  long  as  there 
may  be  the  faintest  hope  for  their  possible 
realisation.  Looking  to  the  emancipation  of 
Italy  from  foreign  yoke  as  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  their  efforts,  they  are  loath 
to  abandon  the  alliance  of  England  in  spite 
of  repeated  disappointments,  conscious  that 
the  true  interests  of  British  policy  in  the 
Mediterranean  ^o  hand  in  hand  with  their 
own  desires.  The  imminent  solution  of 
pending  matters  of  weight  must,  of  a  neces- 
sity, speedily  bring  the  yet  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  Neapolitan  politics  afresh  into  the 
foreground  of  affairs.  The  present  situation 
of  the  case  is  most  serious,  for  it  has  passed 
from  the  possible  prospect  of  future  contin- 
gencies into  the  state  of  actual  existence ; 
and  while  the  public  feeling  of  the  country 
has  been  worked  to  such  a  pitch  by  con- 
tinued outrage,  that  one  way  or  other  it  must 
and  will  obtain  for  itself  relief  from  suffering, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  vigor- 
ously tended  to  realise  the  chances  of  an  un- 
toward settlement,  hitherto  deemed  more 
than  problematical.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  English 
public  should  be  made  well  aware  how  Eng- 
lish interests  in  the  Mediterranean  are,  at 
this  moment,  at  stake  in  the  solution  of  the 
Neapolitan  question,  and  how  small  and 
legitimate  an  effort  is  all  that  is  required  on 
our  part  to  obtain  a  result  at  the  same  time 
most  necessary  to  us  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  the  Italians.  England  has  impli- 
cated herself  to  such  an  extent  in  the  inter- 
vention, that,  for  her  own  honour,  she  is 
unable  to  let  it  drop  without  some  show  of 
result.  It  is  to  be,  therefore,  earnestly 
hoped  that,  in  this  political  action,  from 
which  she  can  no  more  disentangle  herself, 
her  language  and  attitude  may  yet  be  such 
as  are  worthy  of  her  ancient  standing.  Let 
it  be  well  understood,  that  it  is  not  expected 
of  her  to  interfere  directly  and  aggressively 
by  force  of  arms,  although,  in  the  event  of 
complications,  she  might  justly  prevent  any 
threatened  foreign  invasion  by  a  determined 
menace  of  action  on  her  part — all  that  the 
Neapolitan  Liberals  ask  for  is,  as  England 
has  of  her  own  accord  intervened  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  that  instead  of  falter- 
ing and  whispered  expression  of  good-will  or 
vague  suggestions  for  ameliorations,  she 
should  unequivocally  and  officially  declare 
her  opinion,  that  the  re-establishment  in 
practice  of  the  Constitution  existing  in  law, 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  situation  which 


she  can  entertain  ;  by  which  announcement, 
firmly  and  unhesitatingly  expressed,  she 
would  forthwith  rally  public  opinion,  and 
infuse  into  it  such  feeling  of  confidence  as 
would  triumph  over  all  obstacles.  More- 
over, the  decided  expression  of  this  opinion 
would  at  once  disarm  all  those  untoward 
Muratist  intrigues,  whose  only  chance  of 
success  lies  in  the  accession  of  a  party  de- 
jected at  the  lukewarmness  of  England, 
while  the  conviction  of  her  earnestness  to 
stand  by  her  words  would  arrest  the  action 
of  Austria.  England  is  not  asked  to  head 
revolt ;  she  is  only  asked  to  have  the  same 
courage  to  own  her  friends  in  the  face  of  day, 
as  Austria  has  ever  had  to  own  hers. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  educated  mind 
of  Scotland  has  been  more  largely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Theology  than  to  that  of 
Physical  Science.  Even  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  history,  and  a  compara- 
tively limited  knowledge  of  national  litera- 
ture, are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  this. 
Not,  indeed,  that  Natural  Science  has,  during 
any  long  period  since  the  Reformation,  been 
left  unrecognised  in  the  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society,  or  that  it  has  been  excluded,  as 
some  have  alleged,  from  schools  and  col- 
leges, from  the  fear  that  the  faith  of  the  na- 
tion might  come  to  be  shaken  by  its  philo- 
sophy ;  for,  even  from  the  time  when  the 
Reformation  began  to  influence  the  Scottish 
Universities,  up  to  our  own  day,  prominence 
has  been  given,  more  or  less,  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  both  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  Mental  Philosophy  and  of  Physical 
Science.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  sub- 
jective character  of  much  of  the  national 
Theology  had,  naturally,  a  very  powerful 
reflex  influence  on  psychological  pursuits ; 
and  thus  the  characteristic  devotion  to  Men- 
tal Science  might  be  traced  to  the  prevalence 
of  theological  learning.  But  no  such  con- 
nection can  be  alleged  to  exist  between  na- 
tional attainments  in  Doctrinal  Theology  and 
the  attention  which,  as  we  shall  show,  was 
given  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Physical  Science.  Minds  which 
found  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  the  grand 
doctrines  of  predestination,  of  particular 
election,  and  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  would  feel  at  home  in  discussions 
touching  theories  of  Consciousness,  of  Con- 
science, and  of  the  Will ;  but  such  minds 
would  not  be  natively  drawn  to  objective 
Physical  Science.  Other  motives  must  be 
sought  for  any  provision  which  was  made  in 
early  tinaes  for  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  also  for  the  partial  character 
of  such  provision.  That  the  attention  of 
leading  minds  was  turned  to  it  at  all,  in  sea- 


sons when  there  was  so  much,  both  in  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  to 
draw  them  away  from  it,  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  simple  fact,  that  all  who  truly 
know  God  as  a  covenant  God,  will  love  to 
associate  the  work  of  creation  with  that  of 
redemption,  and  to  find  in  the  Saviour  of 
sinners  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And,  if 
the  prominence  assigned  to  it  was  small,  we 
must  remember  that  it  had  not  in  Scotland, 
in  those  early  days,  or  even  in  more  recent 
times,  any  attitude  of  supposed  antagonism 
to  the  sole  source  of  the  national  Theology — 
the  revealed  Word  of  God.  Questions  of 
an  ecclesiastical,  of  a  theological,  or  of  a 
politico-theological  character,  were  the  great 
questions  of  the  day ;  and,  like  men  truly 
wise  in  their  generation,  the  leading  men  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  State  sought  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  children  weapons 
suited  to  the  warfare  to  which  they  saw  they 
were  to  be  called.  This  must  be  held  to  be 
their  defence  in  the  face  of  any  alleged 
charge  of  neglect  of  Natural  Science.  We 
are  willing,  however,  to  acknowledge  that 
both  the  Church  and  the  State  sufliered  loss 
in  consequence  of  this  partial  neglect.  The 
social  progress  of  the  nation  was  thereby  re- 
tarded ;  and,  not  only  did  the  Church  lose 
much  present  influence  over  the  people  gene- 
rally, by  not  actively  helping  to  bring  the 
aid  of  science  to  bear  upon  industrial  pur- 
suits (and  thus  to  increase  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  community,  and  consequently 
to  put  means  of  doing  good  within  its  reach), 
but  when  the  time  arrived  at  which  she  most 
needed  that  her  true-hearted  and  accom- 
plished children  should,  as  instructed  in 
science,  be  able  to  meet  her  enemies  on  the 
scientific  ground  which  they  had  come  to 
choose,  she  discovered  that,  while  she  had 
many  who  were  equal  to  every  work  on  the 
old  fields  of  battle,  she  had  but  few  who 
could  meet  the  foe  on  this ;  and,  but  for 
these  few,  she  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  reproaches  of  gainsay ers. 

Few  questions  in  historic  criticism  are 
more  interesting  than  those  which  concern 
the  special  influences  of  certain  sciences  upon 
the  social  condition  of  a  country.  Theology, 
in  its  twofold  character,  as  bearing  witness 
doctrinally  to  Divine  truth  as  a  system,  and 
practically  to  its  power  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  those  who  receive  it, 
does  not  seem,  if  it  stand  alone,  to  lead  ne- 
cessarily and  innmediately  to  social  comfort, 
and  to  industrial  prosperity.  But  when  the 
Church  acknowledges  openly  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  truth  of  God  to  the  body  as  well 
as  to  the  soul,  and  professes  her  belief  that^ 
deep  spirituality  may  consist  with  attention 
to  material  comforts,  she  stands  forth  as  re- 
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ceiving  the  arts  to  her  embrace,  and  as  claim- 
ing that  the  results  of  applied  science  shall 
be  enjoyed  as  the  gifts  of  Him  whom  she 
calls  her  King.  Illustrations  of  these  re- 
marks, in  the  history  of  Scotland,  will  rea- 
dily occur  to  our  readers.  There  have  been 
times  when  her  testimony  to  some  of  the 
grandest  truths  of  God  was  firmly  held,  and 
brightly  manifested,  by  the  holy  and  self- 
sacrificing  lives  of  her  people,  in  connection 
with  a  social  condition  which  will  ever  be 
reckoned  a  disgrace  to  a  professing  Christian 
community.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  literature,  and  especially  with  the  pam- 
phlet literature,  of  these  older  times,  and 
who  have  read  this  in  the  light  of  the  legis- 
lative acts  and  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the 
period,  are  aware  that  industrial  pursuits 
were  all  but  neglected — that  agriculture  was 
in  a  deplorable  state,  few  of  the  lands  being 
fenced,  and  most  of  the  farms  held  in  "  run- 
rig  " — that  the  people  were  generally  clad  in 
coarse  "  drugget " — that  their  food  mainly 
consisted  of  oat-meal  and  sour  beer,  and  that 
their  dwellings  were  such  as  most  men  now 
would  not  lodge  their  cattle  in.  When 
John  Ray,  the  great  naturalist,  visited  Scot- 
land,* he  seems  to  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  low  state  of  civilisation,  and  has 
left  us  a  picture  of  it  as  true  as  it  is  graphic. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  light  of  pure 
truth  shone  brightly  out  in  the  lives  of  the 
people,  who  were  ready  to  testify,  even  by 
suiTering,  how  much  they  loved  that  truth. 
With  anything  like  general  interest  even  in 
one  branch  of  Natural  Science,  we  venture 
to  say  that  this  state  of  matters  could  not 
have  existed.  And  if  we  can  now  point  to 
an  improved,  and  an  increasingly  improving 
condition,  we  trace  it  mainly  to  the  attention 
given  by  Christian  men  to  those  sciences 
which  come  loaded  with  blessing  to  a  com- 
munity, when  they  are  cultivated  under  the 
smiles  of  the  Church.  This  might  readily 
be  still  further  illustrated  by  looking  at  their 
influence  when  they  are  seen  dissociated  from, 
or  held  to  be  antagonistic  to,  revealed  truth. 
In  this  case,  men  advance  into  a  higher  civi- 
lisation, while  they  fall  into  a  lower  condi- 
tion of  true  national  strength.  The  habits 
arc  refmed,  but  the  heart  is  left  uninfluenced. 
Taste  is  cultivated  all  the  more  eagerly, 
when  it  is  found  that,  not  only  can  the  sen- 
suousness  of  man  be  thus  gratified,  but  the 
conscience  itself  can  be  thrown  into  a  life- 
long rest.  But  that  nation  only  is  truly 
strong  in  which  the  truth  of  God  has  much 
power.  Our  safety  thus,  in  connection  with 
progress  in  science  and  the  aesthetic  arts, 
Avill   be  found   in  ever  setting  the  simple 
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truth  of  Christ  alongside  of  these.  If  thus 
associated,  they  will  yield  blessing,  and  the 
cultivation  of  them  will  be  encouraged  by 
religious  men  ;  but  if  not  thus  associated, 
they  will  increasingly  interfere  with  the  na- 
tion's moral  strength.  We  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, then,  the  great  loss  which  nations 
holding  the  Revealed  Truth  sustain  by  the 
neglect  of  those  branches  of  science  which 
stand  in  such  intimate  relationship  to  the 
material  and  social  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  we  still  hold,  that  if  they  ob- 
tained not  in  Scotland  the  prominent  place 
which  they  deserved  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  higher  education  of  youth,  it  was  not 
because  of  blind  devotion  to  abstract,  or  to 
merely  theological  pursuits,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  demand  for  them  did  not  seem 
urgent  to  the  leading  men  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  State.  We  confess  to  such  an  admi- 
ration of  the  men  of  these  olden  times — 
both  on  the  score  of  their  every-day  religion, 
their  scholarship,  and  their  patriotism — that 
we  cannot  join  with  those  who  cry  "naught" 
on  every  reference  made  to  the  past,  and 
who  hold  that  their  educational  arrangements 
were  not  even  worthy  of  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.  They  were  not  men  to  overlook 
the  necessities  of  their  age.  And  as,  in  the 
light  of  their  recorded  deeds,  we  glance  back 
on  them,  we  cannot  help  reverencing  those 
grand  figures  which,  like  the  shapes  in 
Ossian's  Visions,  seem  all  the  greater  as 
they  glide  past  us  in  the  mists  of  written 
and  of  traditional  history.  The  men  of  old 
were  men  of  might.  Our  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  in  their  day,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that,  other  things  being  equal, when  the  time 
should  arrive  at  which  those  partially  ne- 
glected pursuits  would  be  found 'more  ur- 
gently needed,  in  connection  with  the  highest 
interests  of  men,  and  especially  with  the 
defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  Bible  as  a  re- 
velation from  God,  their  children,  who  had 
tasted  the  same  waters  of  life  as  those  at 
which  their  fathers  had  slaked  their  thirst, 
and  over  whom  those  grand  truths  had 
power  which  had  possessed  their  fathers,  and 
stirred  them  to  noblest  deeds,  would  be 
found  ready  for  their  day,  and  for  their 
day's  demand  on  them.  At  such  a  point, 
the  strength  in  a  long  cultivated  love  for  the 
Bible,  and  in  familiarity  with  its  contents, 
was  sure  to  become  manifest.  When  the 
battle  for  the  truth  was  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  Metaphysics  into  that  of  Physical  Science, 
Scotland  was  to  be  forward  in  sending  forth 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  combatants.  Then  all  men 
were  to  discover  that,  not  in  vain  had  her 
statesmen  stood  strong  for  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  many  temptations,  and  not  in  vain 
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had  her  Church  realised  an  elementary  sys- 
tem of  education  pervaded  by  Scripture 
truth,  and  had  thus  cultivated  in  her  children 
a  love  for  the  whole  Word  of  God.  A 
glance  at  the  social  and  religious  history  of 
Scotland  will  show  us  this.  When  the  battle 
assumed  the  form  of  a  struggle  for  liberty 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  State,  she  had  her 
champions,  than  whom  no  nation  in  the  world 
could  point  to  greater.  When,  after  a  long 
time  of  social  inactivity  and  religious  de- 
clension, about  the  middle  and  especially 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  industrial 
energy  began  to  awaken,  and  religious  light 
to  break  in  on  prevailing  darkness,  the  first 
effects  of  this  were  seen  in  men  coming  forth 
to  do  battle  with  the  various  forms  of  error, 
which  were  not  only  sapping  the  foundations 
of  political  morality,  but  were  also  seeking 
to  destroy  all  religious  life.  One  phase  of 
this  action  will  readily  occur  to  us  in  the 
attitude  assumed  to  the  metaphysical  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  The  apologetical  litera- 
ture of  that  period  shows  how  thoroughly 
equal  the  Church  soon  came  to  be  to  the 
work  of  defending  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
how  soon  she  felt  that  the  mere  work  of 
defence  might  be  left,  and  the  war  made  an 
aggressive  one.  But  as  Hume's  works,  and 
the  host  of  inferior  works  to  which  they  had 
given  rise,  had  their  power  to  hurt  shaken 
or  destroyed,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  in- 
creasingly great  attention  which  was  being 
given  to  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  was  likely  to  lead 
to  controversies  of  a  more  delicate,  more  diffi- 
cult, and,  we  may  add,  more  dangerous  kind, 
than  those  even  connected  with  the  meta- 
physico-theological  discussions  carried  on  in 
consequence  of  the  able  writings  of  Hume.* 
These  latter  were,  in  their  very  nature,  not 
fitted  to  make  quick  progress.  They  were 
too  abstruse  for  the  general  population  ;  and 
before  they  could  be  distilled  by  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  country  into  the  vulgar 
mind,  the  work  of  thorough  refutation  had 
fairly  begun.  Besides,  it  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Scotchmen  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  that  when  the  sound  of  controversies, 
carried  on  in  regions  into  which  they  do  not 
think  themselves  morally  called  to  enter, 
reaches  them,  they  are  slow  to  identify  them- 
selves with  any  party  which  may  even  seem 
attempting  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
Bible,  or  against  the  way  in  which,  by  the 

*  The  English  aspect  of  these  discussions  has,  per- 
haps, been  too  much  overlooked  by  Scotchmen ;  yet 
we  are  persuaded  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  might 
account  for  several  phases  of  present  so-called  reli- 
gious action  in  England,  See  Middletori's  Free  In- 
quiry;  HuWs  Letters;  and  Warlurton's  Letters  to 
Uurd. 


light  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  read  it.  For  many 
reasons  we  rejoice  in  this.  In  questions  of 
Physical  Science,  however,  this  peculiarity 
becomes  much  modified.  The  appeal  to  the 
community  is  so  directly  through  the  senses 
on  the  phenomena  on  which  great  generali- 
sations are  built,  that  they  are  apt  to  find 
themselves  pledged  to  these  generalisations, 
without  having  intelligently  gone  over  the 
points  which  are  held  to  warrant  them. 
Thus  the  necessity  for  prompt  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  when  discussions  in 
Physical  Science  even  seem  to  impinge  on 
accepted  theological  opinions.  The  meta- 
physical modes  of  attack  were  not  left  when 
the  physical  rose  into  view.  They  met  on 
the  common  threshold  of  dislike  of  the  Bible 
as  a  true  revelation — verbal  and  inspired — 
from  God ;  and  having  shaken  hands  in 
token  that  their  design  was  one,  they  passed 
together  over  the  threshold  of  dislike  into 
the  wide,  open  field  of  direct  and  avowed 
antagonistic  action  to  the  Scriptures.  Down 
to  our  day  they  continue  united.* 

This  aspect  of  the  modern  controversy 
has  been  far  too  much  overlooked.  Men 
are  in  danger  of  undervaluing  the  study  of 
the  higher  philosophy — of  decrying  meta- 
physics— and  of  making  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  all  in  all.  We  suspect 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  found — and  Chal- 
mers is  a  notable  example — that  all  who 
have  done  any  really  eflfective  work  in  the 
latter,  have  been  men  whose  minds  were 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined  in  the 
former.  These  remarks  might  be  very 
fully  illustrated,  but  we  must  hasten  on. 

If  the  time  came  when  the  controversy 
assumed  this  altered  form,  so  did  the  men 
who  were  to  be  signally  able  to  carry  it  on 
in  behalf  of  truth.  But,  as  in  this  article 
we  are  dealing  not  only  with  Dr.  Flem- 
ing and    his  works,   but   with   the   history 


*  And  their  influence  continues  to  be  felt,  though 
in  forms  under  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover 
the  original  combatants.  We  all  know  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  scepticism  of  this  period  had  upon 
German  theology ;  and  we  know,  too,  the  influence 
of  the  latter  on  the  theological  literature  of  Britain. 
The  interaction  has  been  decided,  and  the  fruits  cross 
our  paths  in  every  physico-theological  discussion. 
The  reins  were  laid  on  the  neck  of  speculation,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  Bible  was  dealt  with  in  a  way 
which  soon  found  its  histories  to  be  mythen  und 
saagen — mere  myths  and  legends — and  its  doctrines 
to  be  only  the  intuitions  of  the  highly  developed  man. 
This  view  of  the  earliest  Scripture  history  seems 
gaining  influence.  Some,  with  Professor  Powell,  say 
boldly  that  Genesis  I.  "was  not  intended  for  an  his- 
torical narrative;"  and  others,  under  the  power  of 
traditional  orthodoxy,  say.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  historical ;  but  it  is  history  sui  generis,  we  have  no 
other  examples  of  such  history  in  the  Scriptures  I 
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of  Scottish  Natural  Science,  we  must 
again  have  recourse  to  retrospect.  We 
have  already  promised  to  show  the  early 
attention  which  was  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  Scotland.  In  our  retrospect,  there 
are  three  points  on  which  we  shall  lightly 
linger.  They  occur  in  1583,  1683,  and  1793. 
We  shall  only  glance  at  the  standing  facts, 
but,  having  gone  over  the  ground  with  some 
care,  we  can  promise  the  antiquary,  who  has 
a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  some  rich 
reading,  and  not  a  few  racy  anecdotes,  if  he 
shall  try  to  fill  up  these  gaps  of  a  hundred 
years  with  the  less  direct  and  important  re- 
ferences to  the  state  and  to  the  study  of 
Natural  Science  during  them. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  in  its 
relation  to  the  existing  national  tJniversities, 
the  inauguration  of  a  higher  thought  in  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  youth  than  obtained 
before.  Avowedly  designed  for  the  youth 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
first  instance,  the  great  men  who  took  part 
in  the  commencement  of  it  soon  saw  that  it 
could  not  long  be  thus  limited.  Robert  RoUock 
was  brought  from  St  Salvators,*  St  Andrews, 
to  preside  over  it;  and  the  scene  which 
meets  us,  in  looking  back  on  the  history 
of  that  time,  is  one  of  intense  interest, 
llol lock's  loving  biographer,  Henry  Char- 
leris,  represents  him  as  teaching  his  students 
very  fully  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  (compiled  by 
Melancthon'sfriend  Ursin,  1563),  along  with 
the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  and  he  addsf — "  To 
these  he  joined  the  principles  of  Arithmetic, 
instruction  in  Anatomy,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  Globes."  Provision  for  teaching,  we 
may  say,  Mathematics,  Anatomy,  and  Phy- 
cical  Geography,  was  a  good  beginning  for 
an  Edinburgh  University  curriculum;  and 
these,  we  love  to  notice,  were  wedded  to  the 
sincere,  loving,  childlike  study  and  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  God.J     We  have  nothing 


•  The  zeir  of  God  I"-  Y«-  fourscoir  thrie  zeires. 

Robert  Rollock  for  the  present  ane  of  the  regentis  of 
Banct  Salratoris  Colledge." 

f  "  Exorsua  ab  Orgaao  IiOgica  Ethica  Nicomacheia 
et  Physica  percurrit,  quibus  adjecet  etiam  Arith- 
metica)  principia,  doctnnam  de  anatomia  corporia 
humani,  de  sphacra,  accurate  expoaito  textu  Joannia 
de  Sacro  Boaco,  de  geographia," — Narratio  Vitce  et 
Obitua.  Rob.  RoUoci. 

X  Cbarteris  mentiona  an  arrangement  which,  as  we 
meet  with  it  at  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  might,  we  think,  be  strongly  demanded 
by  our  University  reformers,  when  the  perfect 
plan  ahall  be  recsogniaed.  (!)  It  has  reference  to 
matriculation — "  Habito  examine  plerique  qui  com- 
perti  sunt  ad  capeasendum  cursum  pliilosophicum 
minus  idonei,  cuno  Duncani  Narnii,  viri  morum  ele- 
gantia  et  doctrina  singular!,  ut  eoa  exactius  in  Uteris 


like  this  now, — the  Church  making  a  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  her  youth  in 
Anatomy !  It  has  been  often  alleged,  that 
the  study  of  this  branch  of  science  marks 
our  advancement  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  cannot  pretend 
to  anything  like  what  Robert  Rollock,  and 
the  shrewd  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1583,  set  about  realising.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  author  of  "  The  Treatise 
on  Effectual  Calling,"  and  of  the  Lectures 
"  On  the  Passion  of  Christ,"  gave  instructions 
to  his  students  in  Physical  Geography  and 
the  Anatomy  of  the  human  body.  The  year 
1683  now  rises  before  us;  and  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  of  Kipps,  physician,  antiquary, 
naturalist,  politician,  and  theologian,  passes 
across  the  scene.  Any  one  who  has  looked 
over  Sibbald's  principal  works  knows  that, 
though  in  many  things  too  superstitious,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  sought  out  the 
works  of  God  as  taking  pleasure  in  associat- 
ing them  with  their  Creator.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Wodrow  testifies  to  this  even 
more  strongly.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
leading  the  way  in  those  habits  of  close  ob- 
servation in  Zoology  and  Botany,  which  now 
distinguish  their  students.  His  influence 
with  the  government  of  Charles  II.  was 
such,  that  he  led  it  to  take  a  lively  and  act- 
ive interest  in  the  cultivation  of  Scottish 
Natural  Science,  while  he  set  a  good  example 
of  this  in  his  own  method  of  prosecuting  his 
favourite  pursuits.*  But,  though  we  are 
dealing  only  with  Scottish  Natural  Science, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  leave  out  of  view 
the  influence  which,  at  this  period,  the  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  John  Ray,  had  upon  it.  We 
cannot  fail  to  trace  that  influence  in  looking 
at  the  Scottish  literature  of  Science  of  that 
time.  Ray's  first  purely  scientific  work — 
Catalogus  Plantarum    Circa    Cantahrigiam 


huraanioribus  in  sequentum  annum  institueret  com- 
missi aunt." 

*  In  the  very  able  and  interesting  addreaa  which 
Dr.  Fleming,  aa  President  of  Section  D  ("  Zoology 
and  Botany,  including  Physiology")  of  the  British 
Aaaociation,  Glasgow,  1855,  delivered  to  a  large 
audience,  he  quotea  the  appointment  of  Sibbald  by 
Charles  II.  to  examine  the  productiona  of  Scotland, 
in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  Natural  History. — 
"  Cum  noa  regia  nostra  conaideratione  animadver- 
tentea,  eaae  in  antiquo  noatro  Scotijc  Regno  abundan- 
tiam  eximiarum  et  utilium  Plantarum,  Animalium, 
etc. ;  qua)  ai  nota  eaaent,  et  eorum  natura,  virtutea 
et  uaua,  plurimum  conducercnt  ad  variarum  Artium, 
et  Artificiorum  profectum,  et  Medicinas,  ac  Naturalis 
HiatoriiB  Scientiaa  multura  promorere  poaeent,  quae 
adeo  neceaaaria)  aunt  ad  Ligeorum  noatrorum  con- 
veraationem."  We  take  this  opportunity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  our  readera  to  the  admirable  atate- 
ment  in  thia  address,  as  to  what  atudiea  a  chair  of 
Natural  Science  ahould  embrace. — Edinburgh  New 
PhUosopJiiccU  Journal,  voL  iii.,  p.  126,  An.  1866. 
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Nascentium — was  published  in  1660,  and  his 
last — Methodus  Insectorum — in  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  1705.  In  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  thirty -five  distinct  works, 
or  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects,  were  given 
by  him  to  the  public.  Without  dwelling  on 
the  character  of  these  works,  or  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Ray  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  correct 
system  of  classification — a  system  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  lower  animals  shall 
not  clash  with  the  requirements  of  the  higher 
science  of  mind — we  cannot  pass  by  his 
labours  in  the  field  of  Physico-Theology,  be- 
cause these  had  a  demonstrable  influence  on 
Scottish  naturalists.  This  accomplished  man 
was  as  noted  in  his  day  for  his  personal  piety 
as  for  his  attainments  in  science.  His  "  Per- 
suasives to  a  Holy  Life"  may  yet  be  read 
with  profit.  Cuvier  says  of  his  "Wisdom  of 
God  in  Creation,"  "that  in  it  he  has  well 
shown  how  theological  studies  can  be  com- 
bined with  purely  scientific  pursuits  ;"  and  of 
his  discourses  on  "  Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and 
the  End  of  the  World,"  that  they  contained 
a  system  of  Geology  ahead  of  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  His  "  Physico-Theological 
Discourses"  led  to  the  works  of  his  friend 
and  disciple  Derham,  which  were  much 
quoted  in  the  apologetical  literature  of  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  These  were 
"Physico-Theology,"  and  the  less  known 
work  on  "  Astro-Theology  ;"  crude,  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  but  valuable  as  illustrat- 
ing the  union  between  scientific  and  theo- 
logical pursuits,  and  as  indicating  lines  of 
thought  which,  in  their  influence,  passed  into 
Scotland.  Our  historical  survey  brings  us 
to  1793 — the  year  in  which  David  Ure  pub- 
lished his  work  ;*  in  which  we  first  meet 
with  the  true  method  of  reading  those 
wondrous  legends  written  on  the  rocks — 
legends  which  lead  our  imaginations  back  to 
times  so  remote,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
realise  them  is  painful.  The  resting-point 
at  which  we  can  bear  to  look  steadily  at 
them  is  attained,  only  when  we  read  that, 
"by  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God."  Some 
of  our  "  far  advanced,"  have  come  to  hold 
that  this  faith,  as  to  world-making  and  world- 
building  up,  is  not  needed,  because  reason 
must  teach  us  the  one,  and  we  have  every- 
thing as  to  the  other  so  spread  out  before 
our  eyes,  that  faith  may  stand  aside  and 
give  all  to  sight !     Ure  was  a  probationer  of 


*  "History  of  Rutherglen,"  by  Rev.  D.  Ure. 
Glasgow:  David  Niven,  1793.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr  Fleming  had  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  lire's  labours.  He  refers  to  these  frequently 
in  the  "History  of  British  Animals."  See  also  Hugh 
Miller's  high  testimony  to  Ure  in  his  "  Fossiliferous 
Deposits  of  Scotland,"  p.  16. 


the  Scottish  Church,  and — "  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due" — The  Scottish  Church  licen- 
tiate was  far  ahead  of  the  scientific  men  of 
his  day  in  the  correctness  of  his  estimate  of 
the  fossiliferous  strata. 

"These  remains  of  ancient  ocean,"  he  says, 
"  become  highly  interesting  when  we  consider 
them  as  furnishing  us  with  an  undeniable  proof 
that  the  earth,  in  some  remote  period,  underwent 
a  very  great  change."  After  characterising 
the  absurd  views  held  regarding  these  organisms, 
he  continues: — "It  is  evident,  on  the  slightest 
attention,  that  these  bodies  possessed  organisation 
and  life,  in  the  same  manner  that  shell-fish  and 
other  marine  productions  do  at  present.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  most  of  them  lived  and  died 
in  the  places  where  they  are  now  found,  and  that 
these  places  were  once  covered  with  sea.  From 
this  view  of  them,  some  plausible  theories  of  the 
earth  have  been  formed,  and  a  multiplicity  of  argu- 
ments drawn  to  illustrate  the  causes  by  which  the 
great  revolutions  of  the  earth  were  brought 
about.  Facts,  however,  are  daily  occurring, 
which  stand  in  opposition  to  most  of  these  theo- 
ries, and  prove  them  to  have  been  too  hastily 
made.  The  more  inquiries,  unbiassed  by  theories, 
we  make,  and  the  greater  number  of  facts  that 
are  undisguisedly  related,  the  more  able  will  man- 
kind be  to  discover  the  phenomenon  by  which  the 
globe  of  the  earth  was  thrown  into  its  present 
state.  I  can  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  more 
attentively  I  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the 
greater  number  of  theories  I  consult,  the  more 
clearly  I  perceive  the  truth  of  the  sacred  theory 
given  by  Moses." 

In  this  rapid  survey,  we  have  had  mainly 
in  view  science  as  taught  by  Christian  men 
under  the  countenance  of  the  Church  — 
science,  in  a  word,  with  a  theological  rela- 
tion— science  in  alliance  with  the  exposition 
of  "the  great  love  wherewith  God  hath 
loved  us."  To  have  attempted  to  have  pur- 
sued the  history  of  the  purely  secular  as- 
pects of  it,  would,  no  doubt,  have  led  us  into 
fields  of  deepest  interest,  and  have  made 
us  listen  to  wonders  uttered  by  sober  re- 
search with  which  imagination  would  shrink 
to  deal ;  but  this  article  would  be  far  from 
sufficient  for  such  a  view.  The  labours  of 
Hutton,  of  Jameson,  and  Murchison,  and 
Lyell,  will  at  once  indicate  how  wide  the 
field  is  on  which  we  would  require  to  enter. 
Limiting  ourselves,  then,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Scottish  Natural  Science  as  seen 
in  brotherhood  with  a  living  Christianity, 
and  as  professedly  thus  cultivated,  there  are 
some  names  around  which  we  must  linger 
lovingly  for  a  little,  before  we  come  to  that 
of  Dr.  Fleming.  The  smaller  birds  fly  in 
flocks,  but  the  eagle  goes  forth  alone.  It  is 
not  thus  either  in  the  Church  or  the  State. 
Generally,  it  will  be  found  that  great  men 
come  in  groups.  They  are  God's  gift  to 
any  nation  ;  and  when  He  sends  them  thus, 
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we  should  rejoice  in  them — see  only  their 
outstanding  excellencies,  and  try  to  hide  that 
in  them  by  which  "  poor  human  nature"  tes- 
tifies that  ail  such  treasure  is  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  excellency  may  be  seen  to 
be  of  God.  Besides,  we  seldom  see  their 
true  greatness  until  they  are  taken  from  the 
midst  of  us.  Scotland  might  be  lawfully 
proud  of  such  a  group  of  men,  whose  scien- 
tific labours  are  associated  with  her  Christi- 
anity, as  that  which  contains  the  names — 
Thomas  Chalmers,  Hugh  Miller,  John 
Fleming,  and  David  Brewster.  Any  length- 
ened notice  of  the  gigantic  labours  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  the  field  of  Christian  philosophy, 
would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  is  known 
to  all.  From  the  time  that  we  meet  with 
him  as  the  youthful  chemical  lecturer  at 
St  Andrews,  when  he  brought  so  many 
young  men,  under  the  spell  of  his  rolling 
eloquence,  up  to  his  ripe  old  age,  we  see 
the  power  which  God  had  given  to  him  for 
good.  But  while  we  would  not  enter  fully 
on  his  manifold  labours  as  the  Christian 
apologist  able  to  deal  with  several  of  the 
natural  sciences,  there  are  yet  two  or  three 
sentences  which  cannot  be  quoted  too  fre- 
quently at  present,  when  so  many  efforts  are 
being  made  to  cut  the  moorings  which  bind 
us  to  a  safe  shore  in  matters  touching  gen- 
esis and  science,  and  to  push  us  rudely  out 
into  a  wild  sea  of  darkness  and  of  doubt : — 

"  By  referring  the  origin  of  the  globe,"  he  says, 
"  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  is  assigned  to  it  by 
the  writings  of  Moses,  it  has  been  said  that  Geo- 
logy undermines  our  faith  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  and  in  all  the  animating  prospects 
which  it  unfolds.  This  is  a  false  alarm.  The 
writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  If  they  fix  anything  at  all,  it  is  only  the 
antiquity  of  the  species." 

Again — 

"  The  present  economy  of  terrestrial  things  was 
raised,  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  basis 
of  an  earth  then  without  form  and  void ;  while, 
for  aught  of  information  we  have  in  the  Bible, 
the  earth  itself  may,  before  this  time,  have  been 
the  theatre  of  many  lengthened  processes,  the 
dwelling-place  of  older  economies  that  have  now 
gone  by,  but  whereof  the  vestiges  subsist  even  to 
the  present  day,  both  to  the  needless  alarm  of 
those  who  befriend  Christianity,  and  the  unwar- 
rantable triumph  of  those  who  have  assailed  it." 

As  days  run  on,  we  will  learn  more  of 
how  much  the  Church  owes  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller.  Though,  after  much  study  of  his 
last  labours,  we  cannot  accept  them  as  hav- 
ing made  out  a  case  for  the  views,  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  two  records,  which  he  had 


come  to  hold,  we  would  not  deny  the  "  Tes- 
timony of  the  Rocks"  a  place  in  the  scientific 
literature  of  apologetics.  We  receive  that 
work  as  only  one  aspect  of  his  labours  ;  and 
we  shall  refuse  to  look  at  what  he  has  done 
only  in  the  light  of  his  last  work.  They 
honour  not  his  beloved  memory  who  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  associate  that 
work  with  his  earlier  labours  and  achieve- 
ments, and  would  regard  it  as  being  to  these 
very  much  what  the  carved  work  is  to  the 
Corinthian  capital — beautiful  in  its  place, 
but  which,  if  broken  oflT,  would  yet  leave  the 
noble  base  and  shaft  standing  forth  in  all 
their  imposing  massiveness  and  strength. 
We  have  not  a  shadow  of  sympathy  with 
any  who  believe  that  Hugh  Miller's  fame 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  "Testimony  of 
the  Rocks."  Neither  can  we  sympathise  with 
those  who  have  mounted  so  high  that  they  see 
only  the  carved  work  on  the  capital,  and,  in 
their  admiration  of  that,  would  ignore  and  de- 
spise as  naught  that  on  which  the  capital 
stands !  For  ourselves,  we  say  sincerely,  that 
we  would  rather  lose  the  hand  with  which  we 
write  than  question  the  goodness  or  grudge 
the  greatness  of  Hugh  Miller.  "  The  Tes- 
timony," however,  confessedly  deals  with 
doubtful  matters,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  men  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
surveyed  by  him,  hammer  in  hand,  and  with 
a  sincere  admiration  of  M^.  Miller  in  their 
hearts,  and  who  have  seen  the  phenomena 
on  which  he  builds  so  much,  but  which  do 
not  seem  to  them  to  demand  his  method  of 
accounting  for  them,  will  rise  up  to  tell  their 
convictions  on  these  points.  Personal  con- 
victions of  truth  should  ever  have  greater 
weight  given  to  them  than  respect  for  the 
name  and  the  memory  of  any  man. 

All  rejoice  that  one  of  this  remarkable 
group.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  still  lives.  Few 
men  have  at  any  time  done  more  in  making 
the  very  highest  departments  of  science  help- 
ful to  the  every-day  necessities  of  life  ;  and 
we  might  point  to  many  of  his  papers,  in 
this  journal,  as  proofs  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Bible  truth.  May 
he  still  be  spared  with,  as  now,  the  admira- 
tion of  many  clustering  around  him,  whom 
he  has  led  into  those  paths  of  science  in 
which  nature  has  to  be  watched,  lovingly 
waited  on,  wooed  and  won,  before  she  will 
tell  to  man  her  secrets,  and  unfold  to  him 
those  wondrous  adaptations  in  her  less  known 
works  which  preach  to  us  so  forcibly  of  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  bom  in  1785,  at  Kirk- 
roads,  a  small  farm  near  Bathgate,  Linlith- 
gowshire, of  which  his  father  was  tenant. 
His  parents  were  noted  for  their  industry 
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intelligence,  and  Christian  worth.*  The  dis- 
trict in  which  Fleming  passed  his  youth  is 
one  well  fitted  to  arrest  the  observing  eye, 
and  to  gratify  the  naturalist. f  Its  botany 
is  rich  and  varied,  and  some  of  the  rarer 
birds  of  Scotland  visit  it,  or  have  their 
haunts  among  its  wooded  hills.|  Geologi- 
cally, too,  the  district  is  deeply  interesting, 
and,  in  some  respects,  unique.  Bordering 
on  the  flirm  on  which  Fleming  was  brought 
up,  is  the  Kirkton  Limestone,  first  made 
generally  known  to  men  of  science  by  the 
interesting  memoirs  of  Dr.  Hibbert  (Trans. 
Ry.  Soc,  Ed.,  vol.  xiii.) ;  lying  under  masses 
of  green-stone  and  green-tufa,  and  dipping 
sharply  towards  the  north-west,  as  if  hasten- 
ing down  to  the  now  far  more  famous  Tor- 
banehill  Mineral,  on  the  true  character  of 
which  Fleming  was  but  recently  called  to 
give  testimony  in  a  court  of  law — testimony 
which,  from  its  precision,  clearness,  and  scien- 
tific accuracy  was  held  to  have  given  direc- 
tion to  that  noted  case.§    The  trap  action  in 


*  His  mother,  Catherine  Nimmo,  is  still  remem- 
bered as  a  devout,  christian  woman.  Fleming  owed 
much  to  her  instructions  and  example.  On  one 
point,  however,  they  did  not  agree.  Mrs.  Fleming 
was  a  devoted  "  Old  Light"  adherent,  but  John 
soon  showed  symptoms  of  a  leaning  for  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  His  mother  did  not  much  like  this 
indifference  "to  the  testimony;"  but  she  liked  less 
her  sou's  indifierence  to  the  distinction  between 
"  The  Old  Light  and  the  New."  To  her  the  distinc- 
tion was  vital,  to  her  son  it  was  as  nothing ;  and 
she  otten  sought  to  impress  him  with  its  importance. 
On  one  occasion  her  heart  was  on  the  threshold  of  joy. 
Eeturning  from  a  botanical  excursion  in  a  moorland 
district,  in  which  both  bodies  of  Dissent  had  a  chapel, 
John  said : — "'  Mother,  I  have  been  making  observa- 
tions, and  have  found  out  the  difference  between  the 
Old  Light  and  the  New."  "  Have  you  at  last  ?" 
asked  tt»  mother  with  a  glad  look.  **  Yes,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  style  not  unusual  with  him  in  after 
years ;  *'  Yts,  the  one  church  stands  narth  and  south, 
and  the  other  east  and  vjtst  /" 

f  In  a  walk  of  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
meadow  ground  up  to  the  wooded  hills,  we  have 
found — Ophioglossum,  Botrychium,  Scolopendrium, 
and  Asplenium  {/elix  foemina). 

X  As  the  Ring-ousel  {Turd.us  TorqvMus),  the  Shrike 
{Lanms  Excuhitor),  the  iSisken  (Cardutlis  Spinus\ 
the  Goatsucker  ( Caprimulgus  Europcetis),  the  Grass- 
hopper-chirper  [Sibilatrix  Locustella),  etc. 

I  One  ot  the  eminent  men  called  by  the  defenders 
told  us  recently  that  the  geological  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  agreed  that  Fleming  should  be  called  first. 
A  short  extract  from  his  evidence  may  be  interesting. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Neaves: — 

"  Are  there  appearances  similar  to  what  you  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  other 
coals  ? — Perfectly  identical. 

"  Is  it  supposed  that  the  bed  of  coal,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  composed  of  sigillaria,  of  which  the 
rootlets  are  to  be  seen  below  ? — It  may  be  supposed 
BO,  but  I  stated,  1  did  not  find  sigillarias  in  the  bed; 
but  I  found  all  the  three  I  named,  viz, : — stigmaria 
distinct,  numerous  lepidodendrons,  and  numerous 
calamites,  generally,  however,  stratified,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular plane. 


the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fleming's 
birth-place,  and  all  along  the  hills  amidst 
which  he  rambled  in  early  life,  is  most 
curious  and  interesting;  and,  we  think  we 
can  trace  the  inflaenceof  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter in  some  of  his  most  interesting  separate 
geological  papers.  At  one  place,  you  see 
that  it  has  done  no  more  than  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gentlest  undulation  to  the 
surface,  w^hile  at  another  it  has  lifted  the 
strata  through  which  it  has  been  protruded 
into  a  position  nearly  vertical.  At  yet  an- 
other place,  you  find  the  strata  so  contorted 
that,  almost  instinctively,  you  seek  to  ac- 
count for  the  harsh  twistings  by  imagining 
giant  hands  labouring  to  bend  them  in  direc- 
tions opposite  to  that  into  which  giant 
shoulders  have  been  seeking  to  heave  them. 
The  palaeontology  of  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
in  relation  to  which  the  trap  is  found  some- 
times as  Jioio  overlying  them,  and  some- 
tiraea  as  upheaval  shooting  up  through  them, 
are  peculiarly  rich.  And  that  all  this  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  young  Fleming,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  frequent  references, 
in  his  "  History  of  British  Animals,"  to  the 
locality  supply  the  proof.*    It  is  not  our  in- 


"  And  all  these  appearances  correspond  with  what 
you  have  seen  in  other  coal  beds  ? — Quite  so. 

"In  all  respects? — In  all  respects. 

"  Mineralogically  you  have  examined  this  tub- 
stance? — 1  have.  ^ 

"  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  agree  or  differ  fn>m 
other  substances  that  are  called  coal  ? — I  should  say 
in  no  essential  points  does  it  differ  from  ordinary 
cannel  coal,  and  as  such  I  would  denominate  it. 

"Mineralogically? — Mineralogically  and  without 
hesitation. 

"  Its  structure  does  agree  with  cannel  coal  ? — It 
does. 

"  In  combustibility  it  agrees  with  cannel  coal  ? — 
It  does  so. 

"  Have  you  examined  its  fracture  ? — I  have. 

"  Does  its  fracture  agree  with  that  of  cannel  coal  ? 
— Quite  so. 

"  What  is  its  fracture  ? — It  has  a  tendency,  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  bed,  to  a  slaty  fracture,  present- 
ing a  tolerably  even  surface.  Generally,  it  has  that 
fracture  when  it  is  broken  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  stratification.  When  broken  across,  it 
frequently  presents  a  very  irregular,  hackly,  jagged, 
surface ;  and  in  other  cases,  it  produces  the  conctioidal 
fracture,  or  the  rounded  shell-like  form." 

*  The  local  coal  deposits  and  beds  of  carboniferous 
limestone  became  the  great  books  in  which  he  early 
began  to  read  that  story  of  their  formation,  and  of 
their  characteristic  fossils,  of  which  in  after  years  he 
made  such  good  use.  For  example,  "  In  the  "  His- 
tory of  British  Animals,"  when  he  comes  to  describe 
extinct  species — under  the  Order,  Mollusca  cephala  ; 
Sub-Section,  Cephalopoda;  Genus,  Orthocera — we 
find  that  four  of  the  nine  specimens  which  have  the 
surface  of  the  shell  soft,  had  been  originally  described 
by  himself  in  connection  with  his  own  labours  in  iho 
carboniferous  limestone ;  one  of  the  three  given  as 
having  the  surface  striated  transversely  ;  the  whole 
of  those  whose  surface  is  characterised  by  transverse 
ridges,  and  one  of  the  two  distinguished  by  the  sur- 
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tention  to  dwell  on  his  student  life.*  Having 
become  a  licentiate  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  was  soon  after  settled  as  parish  minister 
of  Bressay,  Shetland.  In  1810  he  was  trans- 
lated to  riisk,  in  Fifeshire.  It  was  here  that 
bis  intimacy  with  Chalmers  began,  which  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  while  they  were  spared 
together.  Under  date  Sept.  8,  1810,  Chal- 
mers writes  in  his  journal :  —  "  Walked  to 
Monzie.  At  dinner  we  had  Mr.  Fleming, 
presentee  to  Flisk ;  accomplished  in  some 
interesting  branches  of  science,  and  promises 
to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  me,  from  the 
congeniality  of  some  of  our  pursuits."  Again, 
Sept.  1 1 : — "Had  a  long  walk  with  Mr  Flem- 
ing, and  am  happy  to  find  that  he  expresses 
a  high  sense  of  duly  on  the  subject  of  the 
clerical  office." 

His  largest  and  most  important  works 
were  published  while  he  was  minister  of 
Flisk.  In  1832  he  became  minister  of  a 
more  populous  parish,  Clackmannan,  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  faithful  and  evangelical 
ministerial  work  there,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Having  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Free  Church,  he  left 
the  Establishment  in  1843,  and,  in  1845, 
was  asked  to  take  the  Chair  of  Natural  Sci- 
euce  in  the  New  (Free  Church)  College, 
Edinburgh.  In  this  bald  outline  of  his  life, 
we  have  not  yet  indicated  what  seems  to  us 
its  leading  feature.  This  was  the  determi- 
nation to  show,  that  not  only  is  there  no  in- 
herent tendency  in  the  earnest  study  of 
science,  to  seduce  the  soul  from  simple  con- 
fidence in  God  as  a  covenant  God,  but  that 
hi  it  man  may,  while  in  lively  fellowship 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  come  to  stand  as  a 
leader  even  among  those  whose  only  work 
is  the  study  of  science  without  reference  to 
its  religious  aspects  and  its  theological  bear- 


face  with  longitudinal  planes  or  farrows.  This  will 
show  to  what  purpose  he  had  worked  among  the 
cliaracteriaiic  strata  of  his  native  district. 

*  His  devotion  to  natural  science  so  influenced 
several  who  had  been  his  school  fellows,  and  who 
continued  his  acquaintance  for  many  years,  that 
iliough  working-men,  they  learned  Latin  when 
grown  up,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  study 
buiany  as  a  science. 

His  visits  to  Bathgate  were  frequent  for  some  time 
afier  lie  became  a  minister.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
his  brother  William,  who  had  vexed  his  relatives  by 
his  irregular  habits,  brought  a  young  man  to  intro- 
duce to  John.  "  This,"  said  William,  "  is  Mr  S., 
my  most  intimate  friend."  "  The  very  worst  thing 
you  could  say  of  him,"  was  John's  immediate  an- 
swer 1 

On  the  first  occasion  that  he  preached  in  Bath- 
gale,  his  old  cronies  assembled  to  ciiiicise.  They 
took  possession  of  a  whole  pew  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  but,  must  have  been  somewhat  perplexed 
when  they  heard  the  text,  Acts  xvii.  10,  "What 
will  this  babbler  say  ?", 


ings.  He  found  two  tendencies  actively  at 
work  when  he  rose  into  a  position  of  influ- 
ence. On  the  one  hand,  there  were  many 
who,  while  professing  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  dealt  by  His  Works  as  if  creation 
could  be  divorced  from  the  thought  of  the 
Creator ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  a 
large  class  growing  up,  ahead  of  their  fel- 
lows in  point  of  intelligence,  who  were  soon 
to  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  in  order  to  wound,  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  men's  confidence  in  the 
infallible  teaching  of  the  Bible.  His  resolu- 
tion was  to  outstrip  the  former  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  peculiar  studies,  and  to  make 
use  of  his  attainments  to  confound  the  latter, 
or,  at  least,  to  ward  off  those  blows  which 
they  were  beginning  to  deal  at  the  fair, 
bright  form  of  Revealed  Truth.  And  he 
succeeded.  He  deserves  this  praise.  The 
right  minded  Christian  apologist  will  not 
give  him  less ;  and  when  the  great  multiform 
warfare  between  infidel  and  christianized 
science  shall  assume,  as  we  believe  it  shall, 
forms  of  subtility  of  which  we  have  not 
dreamt,  it  will  be  even  more  readily  ac- 
corded to  him  than  it  is  now.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  first  read  the  preface  to  "  The 
History  of  British  Animals,"  but  we  will  not 
soon  forget  the  effect  made  on  us  by  the 
then  startling,  but  bold  and  manly  utter- 
ance which  is  therein  given  on  the  theological 
relations  of  Natural  Science.     He  says — 

**  The  most  sincere  friend  of  Revelation  need 
be  under  no  alarm,  even  should  he  be  anxious  to 
establish  the  authority  of  his  Bible  over  a  wider 
field  than  the  Moral  History  of  our  race.  If  the 
sacred  historian  be  considered  as  referring  to  the 
earlier  eras  in  the  commencement  of  his  narrative 
only,  *  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,'  and  to  have  contemplated,  in  what 
follows,  the  creation  of  the  animals  and  vegetables 
of  the  modern  epoch,  it  will  be  found  that  the  de- 
ductions of  science  and  the  records  of  Inspiration, 
harmonise,— as  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God 
must  do,  if  rightly  interpreted." 

Words  which,  as  we  know,  were,  at  a  time 
when  Chalmers'  views  were  not  known 
among  Naturalists,  as  an  anchor  to  many  on 
dark  and  troubled  waters.  They  brought 
before  many  an  entirely  new  thought,  which 
became  the  means  of  preserving  them  in  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  until  their  fathers'  faith 
became  their  own.  If  we  find  apparent  an- 
tagonism between  the  Word  and  the  World, 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  World,  for 
it  is  God's  handiwork ;  and  nothing  against 
the  Word,  for  that  is  as  truly  His  and  from 
Him.  The  seeming  contradiction  is  the  re- 
suit  either  of  man's  ignorance,  of  the  imper- 
fection of  man's  faculties,  of  the  partial  de- 
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velopment  of  science — or  of  all  of  them 
together.  Now,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  ground  occupied  at  present  by  Geology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  position  thus  laid  down  by 
Fleming  still  continues  impregnable.  In 
1857  he  had  not  found  anything  which  could 
lead  him  to  modify  the  utterance  of  1828. 
We  believe,  too,  that  the  apologetical  efforts 
of  christianized  science  will  continue  to  be 
influential  only  as  made  from  this  sure  stand- 
ing ground.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
philosophical  character  of  this  attitude,  for 
(1)  It  accepts  the  Baconian  Aphorism,  that 
"man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
nature,  does  and  understands  as  much  as  his 
observations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either 
with  regard  to  things  or  to  the  mind,  permit 
him,  and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of 
more:"  (2)  As  a  consequence,  it  acknow- 
ledges that,  because  of  the  imperfection  of 
man's  faculties,  there  will  always  be  a  field 
in  nature  not  thoroughly  surveyed — that  is, 
imperfection  in  the  sciences  themselves  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  nature :  and  (3)  It  is 
characterised  by  child-like  faith  in  God,  and 
implicit  confidence  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
very  Word  of  God.  We  put  this  feature 
last,  though  in  point  of  order,  importance, 
and  influence,  it  really  stands  first.  Thus 
the  humility  of  the  true  Christian  philo- 
sopher. 

When  Fleming  attained  to  the  New  Col- 
lege Professorship,  in  which,  like  Ray  at 
Black  Notley,  "  he  was  to  spend  the  pittance 
of  life  which  was  left  to  him,"  he  found  him- 
self in  a  position  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  work  in  which  he  took  pleasure.  In  in- 
stituting the  Chair  of  Natural  Science,  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged  testified  that 
she  had  no  dread  of  the  discoveries  of  ad- 
vanced science,  but  rather  that  she  welcomes 
them.  In  having  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Flem- 
ing to  occupy  it,  her  first  Professor  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Naturalists  of  the  age,  a  man 
to  whom  the  highest  scientific  mind  of 
Europe  paid  homage.  This  Chair  was  then, 
in  its  very  realization,  to  testify  to  the 
brotherhood  between  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  evidences  of  his  power, 
and  presence,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  in 
the  outward  world.  Dr.  Fleming  had  thus 
a  twofold  purpose  to  work  out  in  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
was  to  deal  with  the  different  branches  of 
science  taught  there  in  a  way  not  less  able, 
systematic,  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  aca- 
demic, than  they  were,  or  ever  had  been, 
taught  from  Chairs  whose  only  object  is 
held  to  be  instruction  in  science  without  any 
reference  to  revealed  religion.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  to  deal  with  the  theological 


relations  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  with 
prevailing  current  attempts  to  set  the  find- 
ings of  science  in  antagonism  to  the  histori- 
cal and  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  thoroughly  accom- 
plished theologian.  In  a  word,  he  was  once 
more  to  realize  in  Edinburgh  such  a  scene 
as  that  which  attractively  stands  out  before 
us  when  we  look  back  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  see  Rollock 
in  the  work  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced.* 

Perhaps  in  Dr.  Fleming's  ability  to  deal 
with  many  branches  of  science,  not  in  the  way 
of  sciolism,  but  as  one  whose  great  attain- 
ments fitted  him  for  speaking  with  authority, 
we  may  discover  a  leading  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter. We  do  not  claim  that  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  great  discoverer,  but  we  do  claim 
for  him  the  rare  merit  of  having  very  greatly 
helped  the  progress  of  science,  by  being 
among  the  foremost  who  pointed  out  a 
method  of  classification  more  simple,  yet 
more  philosophical,  than  had  before  been 
generally  recognised.  Plis  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  this.  Having  taken  a 
survey  of  the  condition  of  natural  science  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 
saw,  as  he  believed,  that  not  only  were 
many  led  away  by  crude  theories  and  by 
specious  but  unwarranted  generalizations, 
but  also  that  a  great  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  lay  in  the  Linnaean  system 
of  classification.  He  set  himself  to  remedy 
this.  It  was  a  bold  step.  In  common  with 
Dr.  Fleming,  many  contemporary  students 
of  science  were  feeling  the  bondage  of  the 
Linnsean  method,  and  were  casting  about  for 


*  Subordinate  to  this  twofold  work,  but  very  far 
from  unimportant,  we  would  notice  a  provision  for 
what  may  be  called  Biblical  Science.  This  takes 
note  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  com- 
municating His  thoughts  to  men.  The  importance 
of  this  must  at  once  be  apparent.  How  often  the 
understanding  of  some  natural  image  used  by  the 
Bible  writers,  flashes  light  in  upon  expressions  not 
otherwise  clearly  seen.  Other  advantages  of  tliis 
will  readily  occur  to  us.  The  imagery  used  by 
Scripture  writers  was  drawn  either  from  what  they 
had  heard  from  others,  and  what  was  currently 
thus  known,  or  from  the  Works  of  God  around  them. 
We  could  point  out  many  passages  in  which  the 
former  sort  is  broadly  marked.  In  the  latter  wo 
are  made  to  see  how  carefully  and  how  closely,  and 
even  how  minutely  the  prophets  had  observed  the 
works  of  God.  Take  one  out  of  many  passages 
which  occur  to  us,  in  which  a  natural  image  is  used 
to  give  prominence  to  great  fear — Micah  vii.  17, 
"  They  shall  move  out  of  their  holes  like  worms  of 
the  earth."  The  thought  generally  suggested  by 
fear  would  be  moving  into  their  holes,  but  the 
Naturalist  at  once  sees  the  force  of  the  expression, 
when  he  remembers  the  effect  of  the  least  noise, 
like  the  scratching  of  the  mole,  on  the  worms,  as  if 
in  dread  they  move  out  of  their  holes. 
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one  of  greater  liberty,  and  one  more  in  har- 
mony with  advancing  science.  The  bold 
few  kept  at  their  work  amidst  many  changes 
of  presumptuous  innovation.  They  did  not, 
however,  desire  to  depreciate  the  old  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary,  they  held  that  the 
illustrious  Swede  would  have  been  quick  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  light  of  many  new  dis- 
coveries, the  defects  of  a  system  which  his 
disciples  clung  to  as  perfect.  The  system 
which  Fleming  proposed  to  British  Natural- 
ists is  that  well  known  as  the  Binary  or 
Dichotomous  system — the  leading  feature 
of  which  consists  in  arranging  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  positive  and  negative  cha- 
racters. This  he  put  to  the  severest  of  all 
tests,  by  applying  it  in  his  work  on  British 
animals.  In  the  application  of  it,  he  took 
advantage  both  of  the  artificial  and  of  the 
natural  systems  which  were  in  vogue  among 
their  respective  adherents;  and  thus  he 
claimed  for  it  the  name  of  a  mixed  system. 
We  give  his  own  explanation  of  it  (Phil,  of 
Zool.  II.,  p.  142)  :— 

"  If  we  take  a  hundred  species  of  animals,  it 
will  be  practicable  to  discover  characters  which 
are  common  to  nearly  fifty  of  these,  but  which 
are  either  absent  or  are  incorporated  with  other 
cliaracters  in  the  remainder.  We  thus  obtain  two 
clasvses  of  fifty  each,  the  one  distinguished  by  a 
poftitive^  the  other  by  a  negative,  mark." 

The  prominence  given  to  the  "negative  mark" 
specially  distinguishes  this  system  from  that 
of  Cuvier,  who  passes  it  altogether.  Thus, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  when 
indicating  the  means  of  a  true  classification, 
he  said,  "Ces  moyens  sont  les  particularites 
ou  les  assemblages  do  particularites  exclu- 
sivement  propres  a  chacun."*  But,  perhaps, 
the  best  way  to  exhibit  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  Dichotomous  plan  will  be  to  contrast 
them  with  those  of  the  great  Swede  and  of 
Cuvier. 

Linn(ms.j[ 

I.  Heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  ; 
blood  warm,  red — Mammals,  Birds. 

II.  Heart  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle; 
blood  cold,  red— Amphibious  Animals,  Fishes. 

HI.  Heart  with  one  auricle  and  no  ventricle; 
sanies  cold,  white — Insects,  Worms. 


III.  Articulated  Animals — Insects,  Worms. 
lY.  Radiated      Animals  —  Zoophytes,      (five 
groups,  Echinoderma,  Intestina,  etc. 


Fleming* 

Rep- 
Mollascous  Animals, 


I.  Vertebral  Animals — Mammals,  Birds, 
tiles,  Fishes. 

II.  In  vertebral  Animals 
Radiated  Animakf 


Cuvier.X 
Animals — Mammals, 


Birds, 


I.  Vertebrated 
Reptiles,  Fishes. 

H.  Softer  Molloscous  Animals — Mollaecs,  (six 
classes,  Cephaopoda,  Pteropoda,  etc  ) 


♦Tableaux  Elementaire  Do  L'Histoire  NaturoUe 
Di'8  Animaux,  1198. 
4  S>  sterna  Natune. 
\  Regne  AniincU. 


To  the  eye  the  simplicity^  of  Fleming's 
system  is  at  once  apparent ;  but  it  has  been 
alleged  against  it,  and  the  author  himself 
makes  the  admission,  that  in  the  application 
of  it,  difficulty  will  be  found  in  regard  to  the 
sub-divisions.  Swainson,  in  advocating  the 
circular  system  proposed  by  M'Leay,  ques- 
tions its  usefulness  altogether,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  and  gives  some  illustrations  of 
its  weakness,  which  tell  decidedly  against  it ; 
but,-while  we  acknowledge  its  defects,  the 
praise  of  the  author  must  be  great  when  we 
remember  the  time  at  which  he  proposed  it, 
and  the  highly  artificial  system  then  in  vogue. 
This  whole  question  of  classification  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  it.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  if  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  any 
one  system  embracing  all  animal  life  shall  be 
received,  it  will  be  found  based  on  those 
structural  and  functional];  characteristics  to 
which  Fleming  attributed  so  much  import- 
ance. 

Looking  generally  at  his  first  great  work, 
which,  so  soon  after  its  appearance,  raised 
him  to  the  first  place  among  Scottish  Natu- 
ralists, and  made  his  name  well-known  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  several  of  its 
features  strike  us  as  not  only  in  advance  of 
his  day,  but  as  abreast  of  the  philosophy  of 
Zoology  at  the  present  time ;  and  our  regret 
is  that  it  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Fleming  to 
bring  out  that  work  in  a  cheaper  and  more 
popular  form.  Views  of  Instinct  are  brought 
out  and  graphically  illustrated  in  connection 
with  his  discussions  on  "The  Vital  Prin- 
ciple," which,  for  their  correctness  and  broad 
common  sense,  are  peculiarly  valuable  now, 


*  History  of  British  Animals. 

f  The  system  of  classification  at  present  in  ufie  is 
that  of  Cuvier,  modified  by  Professor  Owen,  who  lias 
put  the  primary  division,  Articulata^  in  the  j)laoo  as- 
signed by  Cuvier  to  that  of  MoUusca. 

I  i.e.,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  characteristics. 
It  IS  curious  to  notice  how  much  carelessness  obtains 
in  the  use  of  these  terms,  especially  in  works  of  a 
semi-theological  character.  But  it  should  bo  re- 
membered, that  the  province  of  anatomy  is  limited 
to  questions  touching  the  stnicture  of  the  organised 
body,  whereas  physiology  is  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  functions,  and  to  "the  explanation  of  tho 
actions  which  it  is  capable  of  producing."  Again, 
Ontology  deals  with  the  deeper  question  of  cause,  or 
of  vital  force. 
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when  Materialism  is  seeking  to  fill  its  quiver  | 
with  arrows  found  in  this  department  of  phi- 1 
losophical  research.    It  is  impossible  to  follow  j 
the  statements  made  on   this  point  in   our  \ 
higher  literature,  without  feeling  that  never  I 
before  have  the  alleged  affinities  between  the  j 
rational  soul  and  the  instincts  of  the  higher  j 
orders    of    the    irrational     creatures    been  | 
brought  so  awfully  near  to  each  other  as  | 
they  often   seem  to  be  at  present.     These  | 
speculations  likewise  gain  point  from  the  pre- 1 
vailing  ignorance  of  the  comparatively  recent 
branch  of  knowledge — homology,  or  the  ana- 
tomical relations  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.     In  Fleming's  remarks  on  Instinct, 
and,  especially  in  the  views  he  held  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  we  see  the  point  of  view  from 
which  these  are  to   be   regarded,  and  the 
ground  on  which  errors  linked  up  with  them 
are  to  be  met. 

It  is  also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  Dr.  Fleming,  that  notwithstanding  the 
attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  Psycho- 
logy since  he  laid  down  its  great  land  marks 
with  a  precision  which  helped  forward  the 
progress  of  the  Science  of  Mind,  his  views 
have  not  been  superseded.  And  more;  many 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  tracing  the  first 
recognition,  in  the  systematic  study  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  of  the  fallen  character  of  man, 
and  the  provision  in  grace  made  for  the 
remedy  of  this,  to  the  labours  of  Chalmers, 
and  perhaps  more  fully  to  the  author  of  the 
admirable  work  on  "Christian  Ethics;"  but 
it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  both  are 
taken  clearly  into  account  in  the  section  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Zoology  devoted  to  the 
'•  Faculties  of  the  Mind."  Thus,  vol.  i.,  p. 
239,  having  put  the  question,  "  What  is 
duty  f  he  reviews  the  variable  standards  of 
duty  existing  in  different  heathen  nations,  and 
adds, — 

**  We  could  easily  swell  the  proofs  of  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  human  standard  of  duty,— and 
although  all  are  convinced  that  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  standard,  they  differ  with  respect  to  its 
character.  This  display  of  a  moral  deficiency  or 
want  in  our  nature,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  can 
be  urged  for  the  necessity  of  a  revelation.  The 
Christian  religion  supplies  this  moral  want, — and 
furnishes  a  standard  which,  if  observed,  would 
make  all  men  in  every  condition  happy,  exalted, 
and  wise." 

The  greater  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  his  first  work 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  illustration 
of  the  new  principle  of  classification.  We 
might  enlarge  on  this ;  but,  while  recom- 
mending it  to  the  study  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  only  remark  that  the  first  class  under 
the   general  subdivision    Gangliata^   forms, 

VOL.   xxviii.  D — 4 


with  slight  alteration,  the  article  "  Mollusca'' 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica."  This  was  afterwards  published 
separately,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  standard 
work. 

Six  years  after  the  publication  of  "The 
Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  he  sent  to  the  press 
his  well  known  "History  of  British  Ani- 
mals." In  this  a  decided  and  thoroughly 
scientific  attempt  was  made,  we  believe,  f()r 
the  first  time  in  Britain,  to  exhibit  the  pal- 
03ontological  history  of  animals  along  side  of 
the  history  of  those  belonging  to  our  epoch. 
Geology  was  made  by  him  to  join  hands  with 
his  favourite  Zoology.  The  strata,  which 
hold  the  remains  of  the  forms  of  life  charac- 
teristic of  the  past  giant  ages,  were  made 
helpful  to  the  study  of  forms  of  life  at  present 
existing;  and  these  latter,  again,  were  made 
to  throw  a  bright  light  back  upon  the  former. 
The  rocks  were  seen  to  have  a  testimony. 
How  was  that  to  be  read,  and  was  there  any 
one  great  principle  which  might  safely  be 
alleged  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  those 
mighty  revolutions  which  the  geologist  saw 
had  taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom  ?  The 
questions  were  momentous,  and  they  con- 
tinue questions  of  deepest  moment  still. 
And  now  Fleming  walks  forth  again  in 
strength.  He  had  a  message  to  tell  to  his 
age,  touching  the  great  ages  which  had  passed 
before  man  appeared  on  the  platform  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  the  earth,  as  it  now  is,  began  to 
hasten  to  that  more  glorious  condition  when, 
in  connection  with  the  full  realization  of  thfe 
work  of  its  Creator-Redeemer,  it  shall  lay 
aside  the  defiled  garments  of  sin,  and  the  un- 
lovely garb  of  the  great  curse,  and  shall  stand 
forth  in  immortal  youth — "  New."  • 

It  is  in  the  philosophical  preface  to  the 
"  History  of  British  Animals"  that  we  first 
meet  distinctly  with  the  evidence  of  the  great 
geological  attainments  of  Dr.  Fleming, — 
attainments  not  gathered  up  from  books, 
but  formed  in  the  wide  attractive  field  of 
observation,  by  one  who  rejoiced  in  calling 
himself  an  "  out-door  naturalist."  He  di- 
vides the  crust  of  the  earth  into  six  great 
epochs.  These  are — I.  The  Modern  Epoch ; 
II.  The  Penult  Epoch ;  III.  The  Cretaceous 
Epoch  ;  IV.  The  Saliferous  Epoch  ;  V.  The 
Carboniferotis  Epoch;  and  VI.  The  Primi- 
tive Epoch.  A  glance  at  these  will  con- 
vince any  one,  but  especially  any  one  ac- 
quainted  with  the  group  of  strata  included 
under  each,  how  much  recent  classification 
is  indebted  to  this  mode.  The  change  of 
names,  no  doubt,  helps  to  hide  this  ;  but  the 
debt,  and  it  is  a  large  one,  continues  not- 
!  withstanding.  Lookiiig  not  only  at  the 
I  gradual  formation  of  the  various  strata,  but 
!  also  at  their  pakcontological  character,  Dr. 
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Fleming  says, — "  The  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  have  been 
produced  by  the  changes  which  accompanied 
the  successive  depositions  of  the  strataP  This 
meets  much  more  than  we  have  space  to 
exhibit.  It  acknowledges  the  revolutions  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  suggests  an  ex- 
planation ;  and  it  anticipates  a  whole  host 
of  the  crude  statements  which  now  prevail 
on  this  point.  The  earth  has  a  history — it 
hath  had  one  since  God  founded  it  on  the 
floods ;  and  this  history  hath  been  growing 
in  greatness  as  world  was  piled  on  world, 
and  as  "  the  giant  ages  heaved  the  hill,  and 
brake  the  shore."  The  history  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  written  on  the  earth  itself:  nowhere 
else.  Man  is  the  interpreter  of  that  his- 
tory ;  but  the  interpreter  is  not  infallible. 
Fleming  broadly  states  that  his  interpreta- 
tions will  be  trustworthy  only  when  they 
are  based  on,  and  guided  by,  observation 
of  what  the  rocks  tell  of  themselves.  Their 
history  is  not  written  in  the  Bible,  because 
the  Bible  deals  with  the  earth  as  given  to 
man.  It  is  no  part  of  its  mission  to  unfold 
to  us  a  particular  account  of  what  the  world 
was  in  the  great  ages  before  man  is  seen 
amidst  its  manifold  beauty.  This  consider- 
ation should  lead  us  to  regard  with  suspi- 
cion every  theory  which  would  make  the 
Bible  responsible  for  a  detailed  account  of 
creation,  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
man.  The  position  laid  down  by  Fleming 
suggests  all  this  and  much  more.  We 
must  not  then  look  to  the  Bible  for  the  de- 
tailed history  of  the  earth's  crust.  That 
history  is  written  on  the  rocks  ;  and  it  is  for 
science  humbly,  and  in  self  distrust,  to  at- 
tempt to  read  it.  But  if  the  attempt  be 
made  in  the  belief  that  the  task  is  an  easy 
one,  beyond  all  doubt  the  interpretation 
will  be  false.  The  task  is  not  easy.  Imag- 
ine the  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  legends 
on  a  slab,  on  which  the  picture-writing  of 
Egypt  should  be  found  crossed  with  cunei- 
form characters,  and  these  again,  in  opposite 
directions,  with  Arabic,  with  Hebrew,  with 
Greek,  and  with  Roman  letters,  while  only 
one  alphabet  was  fully  known,  and  the 
story  contained  in  it  had  references  to  all 
the  other  writing  !  If  it  were  a  question  of 
comparative  age  that  was  to  be  settled,  we 
can  sec  how  the  historic  critic  might  again 
and  again  find  himself  at  fault,  as  he  disco- 
vered that  which  he  had  before  concluded 
was  most  ancient,  meeting  him  as  if  it  had 
been  realised  after  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
latest.  Now,  though  we  have  got  tlie  key 
to  the  relative  age  of  the  ditfcreiit  strata,  wo 
have  not  got,  and  we  never  will  get,  the  key 
to  the  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  crust 
over  which  those  periods  of  disturbance  ex- 


tended, which  have  given  to  the  surface  its 
present  conformation.  If  time  after  time 
the  disturbing  action  was  general — and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  this,  there 
would  be  ruin — wide-spread  desolation — 
prevailing  chaos,  and  consequently  "  great 
gaps"  in  the  march  of  organic  being ;  but 
there  would  be  no  break  in  the  purpose  of 
Divine  manifestation,  because  the  gaps  them- 
selves would  be  parts  of  the  Divine  plan.  Ig- 
norance of  this  is  now  leading  some — in 
order  to  preserve  their  imagination  of  an 
unbroken  chain  of  organic  being,  from  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  strata  up  to  our  own 
epoch — to  explain  away  the  words,  "  The 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,"  by  a  pro- 
cess which  would  soon  take  from  us  the  whole 
Bible.  "  The  dogma  of  Linne,  '  Natura 
opifex  rerum,  saltus  non  facit,'  "  says  Flem- 
ing, "  is  like  the  '  chain  of  being,'  of  Bonnet, 
'  little  else  than  a  poet's  dream.'  "  We  have 
often  thought  that,  in  dealing  with  the  "  chaos 
question,"  the  statements  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  to  the  close  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  are  very  suggestive.  When  we  are 
introduced  to  it  in  Genesis,  the  words  broad- 
ly indicate  desolation ;  and,  when  the  last 
grains  in  our  time's  glass  shall  have  run, 
darkness  and  desolation  are  to  be  again  the 
threshold  to  new  light  and  life — (2  Peter 
iii.)  Present  creation  is  thus  seen  asso- 
ciated, in  its  beginning  and  its  ending,  with 
chaos,  like  the  two  ends  of  the  rainbow  rest- 
ing on,  or  lost  in,  dark  clouds.* 

Though  he  was  spared  to  see  many  at- 
tempts made  to  invalidate  this  position,  and 
to  get  quit  of  the  theory  indicated  in  it,  he 


*  Since  writing  this,  we  had  occasion  to  look  back 
pn  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  journal,  and  we 
met  with  the  following,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  the 
article  on  Cuvier :  "  He  has  proved,  by  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  bones  of  one  period  with  those  of 
another,  that  the  animals  of  any  given  period  were 
not  descended,  by  natural  birtli,  from  those  of  the 
preceding  period,  but  wore  new  creatures,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  their  Maker.  Hence  he  deduced  the 
extraordinary  result,  that  the  creatures  of  each  suc- 
cessive period  had  been  destroyed  by  some  sudden 
catastroplie ;  and  that  the  earth,  thus  swept  of  its 
animal  life,  was  again  repeopled  by  new  races  of 
beings,  rising  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  terminat- 
ing in  intellectual  and  immortal  man 

But  the  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  cre- 
ation is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chiefj  result  of 
geological  discovery.    The  commencement  of  organic 
life  in  plants  and  animals  of  the  first  period,  and  its 
higher  and  progressive  development  in  different  or- 
ders of  beings,  leads  us  back  to  that  beginning  which 
was  so  long  veiled  from  human  reason ;  while  the 
successive  destruction  of  successive  creations  carries 
j  us  forward  to  the  terminus  of  our  own  period — to 
I  that  '  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass 
;  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
i  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  also,  and  the 
I  works  which  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.' " — 
I  North  BritL-h  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  28,  1844 
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never  resiled  from  it.     These  changes  he 
held  to  be  characterised  by  great  disturb- 
ance in  many  cases,  and  by  an  altogether 
unusual  state  of  things  in  all.     His  opinions 
on  this  question  were  readily  accepted  by 
the  highest  minds  of  the  country.     We  are 
well  acquainted  with   Chalmers'  views   of 
them.     Hugh   Miller's  were   not   less  dis- 
tinct.    "  At  this  period  of  our  history," — 
the   period   represented   by  the  Cromarty 
ichthyolite   beds   of  the   Lower   Old    Red 
Sandstone, — he  says,  "  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe involved  in  sudden  destruction  the 
fish  of  an  area  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from 
boundary  to  boundary,  perhaps  much  more. 
The  same  platform  in  Orkney  as  at  Cro- 
marty is  strewed  thick  with  remains,  which 
exhibit  unequivocably  the  marks  of  violent 
death.     The  figures  are  contorted,  contract- 
ed, curved ;  the  tail,  in  many  instances,  is 
bent  round  to  the  head  ;  the  spines  stick  out ; 
the  fins  are  spread  to  the  full,  as  in  fish  that 
die  in  convulsions."     In  this  case,  the  illus- 
tration is  no  doubt  partial,  but  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  stated  by  Flem- 
ing— a  recognition  which  alone  could  have 
led  him  philosophically,  in  his  "  First  Im- 
pressions of  England,"  to  the  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  chaos  demanded  by  the  old 
scheme  of  reconciliation.     Nor  will  any  an- 
swer to  this  be  satisfactory,  which  sets  out 
with  the  question — "  But  you  do  not  say  it  is 
logical  to  affirm  that  what  is  true  of  the  part 
must  be  true  of  the  whole  f  because  in  this 
matter  we  have  sure  indications  that  all  the 
leading  forms  of  life  of  certain  epochs  have 
been  destroyed  before  those  characteristic 
of  a  succeeding  one  have  been  ushered  on 
the  scene  of  being.     Besides,  the  hypothesis 
— what  is  true  of  a  part  may  have  been  true 
of  the  whole — is  not  without  its  apologetical 
value.     But,  say   some  fireside   geologists, 
"  We  grant  that  former  epochs  have  been 
introduced  in  conditions  of  chaos  and  dark- 
ness, but  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  our 
own  has  ;  for  have  not  these  rocks  been  as 
they  now  are  for  millions  of  years,  as  attest- 
ed by   their  water- worn  sides  ?   and  these 
deltas,  have  they  too  not  been  forming  for 
millions  of  years  without  any  disturbance  1 
and  these  cones  of  old  volcanoes — pretty  in 
their  sharp  edgings  and  delicate  outlines — 
could    ever  water  have  swept   over   them 
without   levelling    them    to    the    valley  '?" 
These  questions  admit  of  an  elaborate  an- 
swer in  the  statement  of  hypotheses,  which, 
though  they  remove  not  the  difficulty,  yet 
neutralise  the  objections  built  on    it ;  but 
this  would  be  foreign  to  our  article.     We 
refer  to  them,  however,  in  order  to   state, 
that    though    Chalmers,    and    Miller,   and 
Fleming,  had  all  these  phenomena  under 


their  notice,  they  did  not  find  anything  in 
them  to  lead  even  to  a  modification  of  the 
Chalmerian  scheme  of  reconciliation.  Mr. 
Miller,  as  we  have  seen,  did  change  ;  but  it 
is  demonstrable  that  it  was  not  because  he 
felt  himself  unequal  to  deal  with  those  so- 
called  difficulties.  Now  that  we  are  de- 
prived of  Dr.  Fleming's  presence,  and  of 
the  influence  of  the  living  voice,  to  protest 
against  the  wild,  and,  we  shall  add,  unscien- 
tific theories,  into  which  many  are  blindly 
drifting,  in  connection  with  bewildering 
schemes  for  harmonising  Geology  and  Gen- 
esis, we  feel  thankful  that  he,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh ;  and  that  his  words  are  such 
as  that,  M'hile  exact  science  accepts  them  as 
containing  a  theory  which  solves  many  dif- 
ficulties, the  Christian  likewise  can  accept 
this  theory,  and  rest  in  it,  as  he  waits  for 
that  brighter  and  fuller  light,  which  he  will 
be  among  the  foremost  to  welcome — when 
it  comes. 

And  we  should  be  all  the  more  thankful 
for  what  Fleming  has  accomplished  in  this 
department,  when,  as  now,  many  ^vho  could 
not  tell  one  series  of  strata  from  another  in 
the  field  of  practical  Geology,  and  who  are 
as  ignorant  as  one  we  heard  of  lately,  who, 
when  a  young  friend  showed  him  a  beautiful 
belemniie,  said,  "Yes,  I  see  a — a  thunder- 
bolt," have  attained  to  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  the  terminology  of  this  difficult 
science,  and,  because  of  this,  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  attempt  to  pledge  the 
Christian  understanding  to  views  of  the  his- 
tory of  God's  dealing  with  creation,  which, 
while  they  are  not  favoured  by  science,  do 
violence  to  the  written  Word  of  God. 
Plainly  the  Church's  duty  and  safety  is  to 
stand  aloof  She  has  a  scheme  ivhich  has  not 
yet  been  shaken  ;  and  she  is  not  called  upon 
yet  to  look  out  for  another.  Yea,  were  that 
scheme  shaken,  and  were  the  "  Age  Theory," 
— "The  Rapid  Refrigeration  Theory," — 
"The'  Dynamical  Theory,'' —  Dr.  lire's 
"  Antediluvian  Theory,''  —  the  Dean  of 
York's  "Diluvian  Theory," — or  Mr.  Gosse's 
"  Prochronic  Theory,"  to  be  the  only  one 
which  she  could  bravely  look  in  the  face, 
we  have  a  deep  persuasion  and  an  earnest 
conviction,  that  she  would  not  be  called  to 
identify  herself  with  it.  She  can  point  to 
the  lessons  in  the  past,  and,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  imperfect  state  of  this  science, 
demand  that  her  children  shall  not  attempt 
to  pledge  her  to  any  scheme,  on  the  ground 
that  the  proof  is  positive,  which,  at  present, 
it  is  very  far  from  indeed.  And  how  com- 
manding this  attitude.  While  looking  forth 
from  amidst  the  blessed  sunshine  of  her 
Lord's  countenance,  she  will  acknowledge 
the  riches  of  creation  to  be  His,  and  will  bid 
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nil  her  accomplished  children,  "God  speed," 
in  seeking  to  know  increasingly  the  ways  of 
Ilim  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made.  Su- 
perstition may  frown  at  true  science,  but 
true  Christianity  frowns  only  on  that  which 
is  false.  Christianity  seeks  to  lay  the  fruits 
<jf  knowledge,  not  less  than  the  sacrifices  of 
love,  on  the  altar  of  her  King  and  Ilead. 

It  says  not  a  little  for  the  sagacity  which 
tabulated  the  great  divisions  of  the  strata, 
ill  the  preface  to  the  "British  Animals," 
that  the  author,  though  fully  alive  to  the 
vast  additions  recently  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  alter  his  table,  but 
found  it  fitted  for  receiving  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  geology.  Before  his  death,  we 
found  it  an  interesting  work  to  compare  the 
outline  of  geological  lectures  in  his  "  Insti- 
tutes"— drawn  up  after  1845 — with  the 
subdivisions  in  the  tabulated  epochs.  The 
results  of  the  comparison  were  peculiarly 
gratifying,  as  showing  how  thoroughly,  in 
his  old  age,  he  kept  pace  with  science  in  her 
onward  march,  and  also,  how  ready  he  was 
to  welcome  the  discoveries  being  made  in 
those  wide  fields  which  he  had  so  wisely 
mapped  out  in  his  early  days.  Accordingly, 
Ly ell's  labours  in  the  Tertiary,  and  Murchi- 
son's  in  the  Silurian,  are  welcomed  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  place  of  great  prominence 
which  he  at  once  conceded  to  them.  Much 
greater  prominence  is  likewise  given  to 
Palaeontology  in  "  The  Institutes,"  than  was 
assigned  to  it  in  the  "  History  of  British 
Animals,"  and  the  theological  difficulties  are 
more  fully  marked.  It  must  ever  be  a 
cause  of  regret  that  his  advanced  knowledge 
was  not  brought  out  in  connection  with  an 
edition  of  the  "British  Animals,"  which 
would  have  contained  the  results  of  recent 
observation  and  discovery;  because,  in  the 
full  knowledge  of  many  new  Hand-Books 
in  Natural  History,  he  would  not  willingly 
give  the  preference  to  any  over  this  work, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  information 
on  recent  discoveries,  ^hile,  as  a  true 
man  of  science,  he  keeps  to  his  peculiar 
work,  and  does  it  well,  there  is  a  delightful 
frcfshness  of  remark,  of  anecdote,  and  quiet 
nntiquarian  gossip,  accompanying  his  de- 
scriptions, which  must  have  a  charm  for  all. 
We  should  have  liked  to  quote  some  il- 
lustrative passages,  but  must  ask  the 
reader  to  look  at  the  third  remark  under 
Felis  Catus — Brit.  An.,  p.  15  ;  at  the  second, 
under  Bos  Taurus,  p.  24 ;  at  the  passage 
from  Torfosus,  p.  27  ;  and  at  the  remark 
under  Dclphinns  Phocana,  p.  34;  as  indi- 
cating into  what  regions  of  literature  he 
travelled  in  search  of  information  oil  his 
favourite  pursuits. 


"  The  Institutes  "  bear  striking.testimony 
to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  his  attain- 
ments ;  and  he  has  left  ample  proof  that 
these  were  not  only  varied  but  accurate,  and 
not  only  broad  but  deep  likewise.  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  the 
several  departments  of  Geology,  were  fami- 
liar to  him  as  household  words.  And  if  to 
these  we  add  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  we  will  see  how 
thoroughly  furnished  he  was  for  his  work. 
The  questions  having  direct  or  indirect  theo- 
logical bearings,  which  he  discussed  from 
the  Chair  of  Natural  Science,  were  such  as 
Hume's  Views  of  Causation,  the  Argument 
in  the  Evidences  from  the  Unity  of  Design, 
the  Development  Hypothesis,  the  Theory 
of  Centres  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Age 
of  the  Earth,  the  Existence  of  Death  before 
the  Introduction  of  Sin,  and  other  topics  of 
this  nature.  Only  on  the  last  of  these  men- 
tioned have  we  heard  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  dealt  with  such  difficult  questions. 
The  sentence  quoted  from  Linnajus,  in  the 
Introduction  to  "  The  Institutes,"  seems  to 
have  been  before  him  throughout  his  course 
— "  The  Author  of  Eternal  Salvation  is  also 
the  Lord  of  Nature." 

Most  of  the  miscellaneous  papers  contri- 
buted to  leading  scientific  journals  by  Dr. 
Fleming,  are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
these.  Several  of  them  are  controversial. 
But  controversy  is  part  of  the  discipline  of 
truth.  There  seems  almost  a  necessity  that 
it  should  be  entered  on,  by  every  man  who 
sets  out  in  public  life  resolved  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  defend  whatever  appears  to 
him  to  be  truth.  The  work  is  often  painful 
enough ;  but  if  a  man  has,  before  God,  re- 
solved to  climb  to  any  place  in  life's  hdder, 
in  which  he  is  persuaded  he  may  do  more 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  he  must  lay  his  ac- 
count for  it.  While  the  noble  and  the 
generous-minded,  who  stand  higher  than  he, 
will  welcome  his  approach,  many  will 
grudge  it ;  and  the  crowd  out  of  which  he 
seeks  to  rise,  while  too  indolent  to  strive  to 
rise  with  him,  will  not  fail  to  throw  every 
possible  obstacle  in  his  way.  We  might 
illustrate  this  from  some  of  Dr.  Fleming's 
earliest  contributions  to  science,  but  the 
subject  needeth  not  illustration. 

In  1851  Dr.  Fleming  published  a  little 
work  on  the  "  Temperature  of  the  Seasons." 
It  is  avowedly  a  popular  treatise,  written  in 
a  popular  style,  and  well  fitted  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  written,  namely,  to  diflfuse 
among  the  people  information  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  inorganic  objects, 
and  on  plants  and  animals.     lie  tells  us,  in 
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the  preface,  that  "  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  author,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  especially,  the  habit  of  attending  to 
every  day  occurrences,  and  the  desire  of 
connecting  these  with  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them."  It  will  be  found  profitable  for 
the  young,  both  because  of  the  peculiarly 
interesting  way  in  which  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated, and  also  because  it  will  bring  them 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  science,  labouring  for  their  good, 
and  seeking  to  instruct  them, — 

by  the  love  impelled 


That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars." 

This  review,  necessarily  hasty  and  im- 
perfect, when  we  take  into  account  the  cha- 
racter of  the  works  glanced  at,  will,  if  it  do 
no  more,  at  least  suggest  the  depths  and  the 
variety  of  Dr.  Fleming's  attainments.  If 
he  was  familiar  with  several  branches  of 
science,  as  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
geology,  the  familiarity  extended  flir  beyond 
the  outlines  of  these.  He  knew  them  well, 
yea,  profoundly  ;  and  if  there  were  few  ques- 
tions, in  a7iy  department  of  physical  science, 
on  which  he  was  not  competent  to  give  a 
trustworthy  opinion,  it  was  because  he  had 
studied  them  diligently.  "We  do  not  think 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  adage, 
"  beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  did  not 
contain  a  fallacy.  Just  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  any  one  book  well  without  the 
knowledge  of  other  books,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  thoroughly  and  correctly  any 
one  branch  of  science  without  a  more  than 
superficial  acquaintance  with  several  other 
branches.  As,  in  the  interaction  of  any  one 
mind  wdth  another,  forms  of  thought  are 
evolved  which  are  fitted  to  influence  a  third 
party  more  than  either  of  the  two  ;  so  there 
is  an  interaction  among  the  sciences,  which 
not  only  shows  us  one  science  throwing 
light  on  another,  but  which  must  be  clearly 
discerned  by  the  student  of  any  one  science, 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  favour- 
ite one  fruitful  of  good  to  his  fellow-men. 

But,  while  we  acknowledge  the  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  variety  of  Dr.  Fleming's  at- 
tainments, our  estimate  of  his  works  would 
not  be  complete,  even  in  the  outline,  did  we 
not  acknowledge  that,  for  tw^o  reasons,  they 
are  not  all  that  we  could  have  wished.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is,  we  repeat,  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  keep  his  "  His- 
tory of  British  Animals"  abreast  of  advanc- 
ing science.  Great  additions  have  been 
made  to  every  department  included  in  that 
able,  and,  for  the  day  at  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  remarkable  work.     A  much  more  cor- 


rect arrangement  of  species,  especially  in 
Molluscan  palasontology,  has  been  realized, 
than  what  obtained  in  his  earlier  days. 
Take  one  or  two  examples.  In  the  Fami- 
ly Orthoceratida?,  Dr.  Fleming  specifies 
nineteen  under  Orthocera,  whereas  we 
have  now  more  than  126  typical  species. 
Under  Belemnita,  family  Belemnitidas,  he 
gives  four  species,  but  more  than  100  are 
now  named.  In  the  family  Buccinidse,  he 
gives  under  Buccinum  ten  species.  There 
are,  however,  not  fewer  than  130  now 
known.  In  the  cases  now  given,  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  science  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  shown  also  that  the  differ- 
ent families  are  spread  over  a  far  wider 
range  than  Fleming  assigned  to  them.  This 
line  of  observation  might  be  applied  to 
other  divisions  of  his  work.  In  making 
these  remarks,  however,  we  have  proof  thjit 
he  knew  and  kept  pace  with  this  progress  ; 
but  what  we  are  indicating  is,  that  he  has 
not  left  us  the  literary  proof  of  this.  Neither 
have  we  any  evidence  that  he  had  given  at- 
tention to  several  departments  of  science, 
which  have  recently  come  to  have  much 
prominence  given  to  them,  and  in  which,  as 
might  be  fully  shown,  infidelity  is  seeking 
weapons  of  warflire.  We  refer  to  the  great 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  embry- 
ology, and  to  such  discoveries  in  modes  of 
generation  as  those  with  which  the  names  of 
Steenstrup,  Owen,  Siebold,  and  Van  Bene- 
den,  are  associated.  Agassiz  is  labouring 
earnestly  in  the  former  field,  from  his  well 
known  point  of  view,  and  we  may  count  on 
his  new  work  giving  rise  to  many  specula- 
tions among  those  who,  while  ignorant  of 
science,  are  ever  eager  to  appropriate  its 
discoveries,  in  order  to  obtain  weight  for 
theories  antagonistic  to  revealed  truth, 
theories  for  the  advancement  of  which  they 
labour  and  live. 

After  we  had  finished  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article,  it  was  our  privilege  to  obtain 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  work  on  "TheLitho- 
logy  of  Edinburgh,"  with  the  press  prepa- 
ration of  which  Dr.  Fleming  was  busy  when 
he  was  removed  from  the  midst  of  us.  This 
work  will,  we  trust,  obtain  many  readers. 
We  can  promise  that  they  will  find  in  it 
both  farther  illustration  of  the  views  already 
indicated  by  us,  and  also  evidence  of  the 
continuance  with  him,  after  he  had  passed 
the  threescore  years  and  ten,  of  that  strong 
intellect  and  broad  common  sense  which 
distinguished  his  scientific  observations  and 
analysis  while  he  was  yet  in  his  vigorous 
prime,  lihiitbrusquerie^  too,  is  there,  which 
distinguished  his  earlier  labours  in  the  litera- 
ture  of   science;    and  his  intercourse  with 
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his  fellows,  especially  in  associations  of  men 
of  science, — a  bluntness  which,  in  its  two 
sides,  reminds  us  of  the  line — 

Baperav  ixOpolc,  Kal  (pi^.oiaiv  h/jev^. 

One  aspect  of  "  the  Lithology"  has  given  us 
unmingled  satisfaction.  We  have  ventured 
to  dissent,  for  reasons  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  we  hold  to  be  unanswerable, 
from  Mr.  Miller's  latest  physico-theological 
views,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  now  that  the 
dissent  is  taken  on  precisely  similar  grounds 
by  Dr.  Fleming  himself.  It  is  pleasant  to 
sail  with  Fleming  amidst  the  swelling  waves 
of  present  speculation  on  many  questions 
of  a  kind  the  most  difficult  that  can  exercise 
our  minds ;  and  in  the  very  imperfect  state 
of  geological  science,  of  a  kind  the  most 
dangerous.  He  knows  the  charts  of  those 
broad  waters  so  well, — he  has  so  constantly 
before  him  the  dark  clouds  which  loom  in 
the  distance,  and  which,  as  yet,  hide  from  us 
what  kind  of  shore  lies  beyond  them, — his 
reckonings  have  been  made  on  data  so 
thoroughly  trustworthy — his  compass  is  so 
true  to  its  work, — the  vessel  answers  so 
quickly  to  his  will, — and  the  disturbing 
forces  in  wind  and  tide,  in  ground  swell  and 
ocean  current,  are  taken  so  prudently  into 
account,  that  one  feels  the  sailing  to  be  not 
only  pleasant,  but  truly  safe  also.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  made  more  use 
of  "  the  Lithology"  than  our  space  will 
permit.  There  are  two  passages,  however, 
to  which  we  crave  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders, who  will  at  once  see  their  value.  In 
reviewing  Sir  C.  Lyell's  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary,  he  remarks : — 

"  In  the  views  connected  with  the  preceding 
statement  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  there  are  as- 
sumptions which  may  be  considered  objection- 
able in  many  respects.  The  first  is,  perhaps, 
the  mr»8t  startling,  viz.,  That  species  have  per- 
ished from  oft*  the  earth  by  no  sudden  de- 
struction, but  by  degree?,  and  that  species 
have  made  their  appearance  to  succeed  them 
by  no  sudden  creation,  but  imperceptibly.  If 
this  notion  be  baaed  on  truth,  it  will  cau.-e  a 
great  raodifioation  in  the  commonly  received 
opinions  respecting  chaos,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  present  races  of  animals  on  the  globe.  It 
leaves  untouched,  however,  the  proof  of  creative 
power,  by  acknowledging  the  appearance,  from 
time  to  time,  of  new  species  on  tlie  earth,  and  it 
admits  the  destruction  of  species  which  has  fre- 
quently prevailed.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  question,  Is  the  notion 
consistent  with  scientific  truth  ? 

•'  When  we  consider  the  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes  of  the  Paris  and  London  ba- 
MD8,  or  of  the  eocene  period  of  Lyell,  we  do  not 
find  a  single  species  had  survived  and  been  coeval 
with  any  of  the  existing  races — so  that  there  is 


no  interval  here — no  dawn.  The  96^  per  cent, 
of  shells,  which  constituted  the  testaceous  fauna 
of  the  tertiary  period,  all  perished,  and  only  3i 
per  cent,  of  their  companions  are  supposed  to 
have  survived,  so  as  to  constitute  the  connecting 
links  with  the  succeeding  or  modern  group.  But 
the  identification  of  these  species  of  the  dawfi  has 
not  been  established,  nay,  by  competent  observers, 
is  doubted  and  controverted.  When  a  very  broad 
generalization,  therefore,  like  the  present,  rests 
not  on  those  objects  which  are  distinct  and  recog- 
nisable, as  the  remains  of  vertebrated  animals,  but 
on  shells  macerated,  and  perhaps  rubbed  and  thus 
of  doubtful  character,  and  about  the  identification 
of  which  grave  doubts  prevail,  we  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  avoiding  a  nomenclature  and  arrange- 
ment resting  on  such  slender  pretensions,  and  re- 
gulated by  an  empirical  per  centage.  Nor  can 
the  suspicion  be  avoided  that  the  mixture  of 
older  with  newer  species,  as  those  of  the  London 
clay,  associated  with  those  of  the  Crag,  and  pro- 
duced by  deuudating  and  assorting  agencies,  may 
have  been  in  haste  misinterpreted,  without  even 
suspecting  collectors  of  being  ever  either  ignorant 
or  guilty  of  deception. 

"  I  have  long  considered,  and  must  again  re- 
peat, that  there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to 
select  one  or  two  beds  of  this  group,  which  are 
here  considered  as  constituting  the  modern  Epoch, 
and  endeavouring  to  explain  their  origin  and 
mode  of  formation,  leaving  the  other  beds  as  resi- 
dual phenomena,  not  sufficiently  important  to  de- 
mand consideration,  or  rather,  it  may  be  suspect- 
ed, left  out  of  view  because  assuming  somewhat 
of  an  obstructive  character." 

In  the  able  outline  of  hypotheses  on  "raised 
beaches/'  this  passage  occurs  : — 

*'  The  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  a  keen  advocate 
of  the  upheaval  notion,  fancied  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Foul  Burn,  on  the  beach  east  from  Sea- 
field,  he  had  found  stones  in  the  same  position  as 
they  occupied  when  the  oyster,  limpets,  and  ser- 
puUe  which  he  found  attached  to  them,  had  lived. 
This  supposed  fresh  proof  he  comnmnicated  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Dec.  27, 
1854,  'On  a  raised  sea-bottom  near  Fillyside 
Bank,  between  Leith  and  Portobello.'  On  exam- 
ining the  spot,  however,  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  perceive  that  his  affection  for  a  favourite  vision 
had  led  him  to  be  contented  with  looking  at  those 
stones  which  countennnced  his  views,  and  to  over- 
look others  of  a  decidedly  contrary  character,  such 
as  limpets  adhering  to  the  under  sides  of  stones 
imbedded  in  clay,  where  they  never  either  lived 
or  moved.  After  the  locality  was  fairly  examined, 
we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter." 

It  was  our  purpose,  when  we  began  this 
article,  to  conclude  with  a  brief  outline  of  re- 
cent  discoveries,  in  some  departments  of 
science,  in  which  Dr  Fleming  had  not  much 
worked,  if  he  had  worked,  at  all,  but  which 
are  peculiarly  interesting  and  suggestive 
in  connection  with  the  literature  of  natural 
theology — a  literature  which  now  demands 
a  position  far  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the 
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Bridge  water  Treatises.  But  we  have  al  ready 
occupied  more  space  than  was  allotted  to  us. 
It  would  have  been  beside  our  task  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  outstanding  features  of  Dr. 
Fleming's  character.  Our  work  has  been 
mainly  with  his  contributions  to  natural 
science.  The  value  of  these  will,  we  are 
persuaded,  grow  as  those  tendencies  in- 
crease, which,  in  their  beginnings,  are  already 
at  work  around  us,  and  which  were  so  gra- 
phically described  by  Dante,  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  philosophy  of  his  era. 

**  Reckless  some 


Of  error  ;  others  well  aware  they  err, 
Each  the  known  trick  of  sage  philosophy 
Deserts,  and  has  a  bye  way  of  his  own  : 
So  much  the  restless  eagerness  to  shine, 
And  love  of  singularity,  prevail. 

When  the  book  of  God 

Is  forced  to  yield  to  man's  authority, 
Or  from  its  straitness  warp'd  :  no  reckoning  made 
What  blood  the  sowing  of  it  in  the  world 
Has  cost." — Par.  c.  xxix.  87. 


Art.  IV. — A  System  of  Logic ^  Ratiocinative 
and  Inductive  :  being  a  Connected  View 
of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the 
Methods  of  Scientific  Investigation.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  Fourth 
Edition.     (Book  iii.,  of  Induction). 

When  Bacon,  some  two  hundred  years 
ago,  gave  to  the  world  that  new  instrument 
of  research  which  w\as  to  revolutionise  the 
world  of  science,  he  did  not  pretend  to  re- 
gard his  work  as  perfect,  or  as  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  science  in  the  time  to  come. 
On  the  contrary,  he  looked  f  )rward  with 
sanguine  expectation  to  the  improvements 
which  time  and  progress  would  effect.  As 
each  step  of  a  traveller  not  only  brings  him 
farther  on  his  journey,  but  enables  him  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance  in  advance,  while 
each  eminence  which  he  surmounts  gives 
him  new  and  farther-reaching  views  of  the 
country  through  which  his  path  must  lie ;  so 
will  it  be,  said  Bacon,  Avith  the  art  of  dis- 
covery, which  will  ever  be  growing  with  the 
discoveries  themselves.  At  first  sight,  his 
anticipations  may  seem  to  have  been  fulfill- 
ed. Not  only  has  the  field  of  scientific  dis- 
covery been  immensely  extended,  but  we  have 
had,  in  recent  times,  several  contributions 
to  the  philosophy  of  discovery.  The  latest 
and  most  popular  of  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Mr.  Mill,  who  informs  us  that  "  Phy- 
sical  Science   has  outgrown   the   Baconian 


conception  of  induction,"  and  that  there  is 
now  need  of  a  new  method.  Bacon  would  we 
are  persuaded,  protest  against  being  made 
in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  modern 
methods,  and  would  declare  that,  so  far  from 
having  outgrown  his  conception,  they  had 
never  approached  it.  He  would,  doubtless, 
be  surprised  at  the  rapid  advance  of  Physi- 
cal Science  in  our  day,  but  it  would  be  be- 
cause the  advance  was  made  by  a  path  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  pointed  out.  But 
w^aiving  this  question,  which  w^e  cannot  now 
discuss,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  progress 
made  towards  a  more  exact  and  comprehen- 
sive theory  of  method?  Let  Mr.  Mill's 
work  reply.  That  author,  indeed,  regards 
his  treatise  as  the  first  attempt  to  exhibit  a 
systematic  view  of  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  he  claims 
to  have  achieved  a  task  Avhich,  he  affirms, 
was  regarded  as  impossible  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  and  by  Archbishop  Whately.  His 
work,  then,  is  put  forward  as  indicating  the 
new  era.  But  in  it  we  see  that  philosophy 
has  abdicated  that  commanding  position 
which  Bacon  assigned  to  her,  and  is  content 
to  follow  at  a  modest  distance  the  steps  of 
practical  science.* 

There  are  plainly  two  modes  of  arriving 
at  a  theory  of  induction.  The  one  en- 
deavours, by  studying  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  mind  of  man,  to  ascertain  the 
method  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  discover  the  laws  of  nature.  In  such  a 
method,  the  consideration  of  history,  and 
the  results  which  have  already  been  attain- 
ed, would  be  a  necessary  element,  as  throw- 
ing a  light  both  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  that  of  man  in  relation  thereto.  But, 
while  the  study  of  these  practical  results 
would  serve  to  suggest  new  rules,  or  to  give 
warning  of  hitherto  unnoticed  dangers,  the 
theory  would  always  keep  ahead  of  prac- 
tice, and  would  be  ever  pointing  to  new 
subjects  of  investigation.  Just  so  it  is,  in 
some  measure,  in  the  special  sciences — in 
Physiology,  for  instance,  in  Astronomy,  and 
in  Chemistry  ;  and  so  Bacon  expected  that 
it  would  be  with  the  art  of  discovery  in 
general.  The  other  method,  rejecting  every 
a  priori  element,  abandons  all  intention  of 
guiding  practical  discoverers,  and  contents 
itself  with  "  generalising  the  modes  of  inves- 
tigating truth  and  estimating  evidence." 
This  is  the  method  which  Mr.  Mill,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  work,  announces  his 
intention  of  adopting.    He  does  not  pretend 


*  In  our  remarks  on  a  work  so  long  before  the 
public,  and  so  widely  circulated,  we  shall  assume 
that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  main 
features  to  dispense  with  continued  justifying  refer- 
ences. 
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to  take  his  stand  on  any  elevated  peak,  in 
order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  yet  unexplored 
fields  of  nature,  and  to  map  out  the  fitting 
course  for  future  inquiries ;  it  suffices  him 
to  trace  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  some  progress  in  advance. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  method 
and  rules  of  induction  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Mill,  there  are  some  preliminary  questions 
which  require  to  be  settled,  as — What  do 
we  mean  by  induction  ?  and,  Is  induction 
possible,  and  how  1     To  the  first  question, 
Mr.  Mill  replies,  that  "  induction  is  that 
operation  of  the  mind  by  which  we  infer  that 
what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case 
or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  re- 
semble   the    former   in    certain    assignable 
respects.     In  other  words,  induction  is  the 
process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is 
true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true 
of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at 
certain  times,  will  be  true  under   similar 
circumstances  at  all  times."     This  is  Mr. 
Mill's  formal  definition ;  but  he  also  sum- 
marily defines  induction  to  be  "  generalisa- 
tion from  experience.     It  consists  in  infer- 
ring from  some  individual  instances  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  observed  to  occur,  that  it 
occurs  in  all  instances  of  a  certain  class ; 
namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  former  in 
what  are  regarded  as  the  material  circum- 
stances."    Lastly,  it  is  "the   operation  of 
discovering   and   proving   general  proposi- 
tions."    The  last  is  given  merely  as  a  provi- 
sional definition.     We  are,  in  general,  slow- 
to  fix  upon  particular  expressions  of  an  au- 
thor, and  to  tie  him  down  to  their  logical 
consequences ;  but,  surely,  if  verbal  accu- 
racy may  be  fairly  insisted  on  in  any  work- 
it  is  in  a  treatise  on  logic ;  and  if,  in  a  logi- 
cal treatise,  any  expressions  are  more  espe- 
cially required  to  be  free  from  error  or  am- 
biguity, they  are  the  definitions.     Let  us, 
then,  briefly  examine  these  various  defini- 
tions. 

First,  then,  they  all  obviously  exclude 
deduction.  It  is  true  that  this  would,  by 
most  philosophers,  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  tlieir  correctness  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill's  view,  "  deduction  is  but  a  mode  of 
induction  ;"  and,  therefore,  when  professedly 
treating  of  induction — "  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term"  —  he  was 
bound  to  give  a  definition  which  included  it. 
But,  secondly,  they  exclude  also  what  he 
calls  "the  main  business  of  induction," 
namely,  the  "ascertaining  the  eflccts  of 
every  cause,  and  the  causes  of  all  cfibcts  ; 
for  in  these  the  only  generalisation  is  one 
which  is  assumed  as  having  been  performed 
once  for  all.     When  we  ascertain  that  A  is 


the  cause  of  B,  our  inference,  is  not  that  A 
invariably  precedes  B,  but  that  A  is  the 
phenomenon  which  it  is  assumed  always 
precedes  B.  Let  us  see  how  one  of  Mr. 
Mill's  own  examples  will  support  his  defini- 
tion. "  When  a  man  is  shot  through  the 
heart,  we  know  that  it  was  the  gunshot  that 
killed  him,  because  he  was  in  the  fulness  of 
life  a  few  minutes  before ;  all  circumstances 
being  the  same  except  the  wound."  In  this 
inference  where  is  the  generalisation,  the  pass- 
age from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ?  Mr. 
Mill  would  reply  that  it  is  implied  in  the 
word  cause.  But  this  generalisation  does  not 
stand  as  part  of  our  inference :  that  inference 
is  not — '  This  gunshot  wound  was  followed 
by  death  ;  therefore  all  similar  wounds  will 
be  followed  by  death;'  but — 'In  this 
instance  that  particular  antecedent,  on 
the  presence  which  the  event  of  death  de- 
pended, was  the  gunshot  wound.'  And  a 
similar  remark  will  apply  to  all  cases  of  the 
discovery  of  causes  and  effects.  The  infer- 
ence may  be  stated  in  a  general  form,  but 
the  generality  is  accidental.  Thirdly,  these 
definitions  confound  two  distinct  processes, 
— that  of  discovery,  and  that  of  proof.  In 
the  preliminary  definition  both  are  included; 
in  the  others,  and  especially  in  the  most  for- 
mal, discovery  seems  to  be  excluded,  for 
the  essential  part  of  discovery  is  not  the 
inference  from  known  instances  to  unknown, 
but  the  ascertainment  of  the  essential  cir- 
cumstances. Lastly,  we  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent pass  over  the  circumstance  that  the  for- 
mal definition  applies  in  strictness  solely  to 
that  generalisation  which  includes  all  others, 
the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the.  laws  of 
nature. 

The  process  usually  termed  induction 
may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  the  following  steps:*  — 
First,  the  analysis  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non. Secondly,  if  this,  combined  with  our 
former  knowledge,  does  not  suffice  to  givo 
the  law  or  cause,  other  similar  phenomena 
are  collected  and  analysed.     Thirdly,  these 


*  Sir  John  Herechel's  account  of  Induction  is  to 
the  following  effect :— We  classify  facts  or  objects 
under  general  well-considered  heads,  or  points  of 
agreement  (for  which  purpose  the  simple  phenomena 
resulting  from  analysis  will  serve),  and  thus  each 
of  such  phenomena,  or  heads  of  classification,  be- 
comes a  general  fact.  These  become  the  objects  of 
a  higher  species  of  classification,  and  are  included  in 
lawA  By  continuing  the  process,  we  arrive  at 
axioms  of  "the  highest  attainable  degree  of  generality. 
*'  I'liis  process  is  what  we  mean  by  induction."  It 
is  carried  on,  he  adds,  in  one  of  two  ways — first, 
by  conrtparison  of  ascertained  clashes,  and  investiga- 
tion of  their  agreements  and  disagreements;  or, 
secondly,  by  considering  the  individuals  of  a  clasc, 
and  casting  about  to  find  in  what  they  agree,  besides 
that  W'hicli  forms  the  basis  of  classification. 
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are  compared,  the  circumstances  of  agree- 
ment and  difference  are  noted,  and  tlie  ante- 
cedents which  appear  unessential  to  the 
effect  investigated  are  eliminated  by  Bacon's 
rules  of  simultaneous  absence,  presence,  and 
variation.  Hence  we  obtain  the  law  by 
stating  the  antecedents  which  are  essential. 
Lastly,  by  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  the  proposition  may  be  made 
general.  Tiie  last  step  alone  is  included  in 
Mr.  Mill's  definition.  He  supposes  that  the 
class  has  been  formed  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  process  of  eliminating  all  the  essential 
circumstances  has  been  performed.  The 
properties  pf  the  individuals  are  known,  and 
the  material  circumstances  ascertained  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  know  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  and  the  whole  process  of  in- 
duction consists  in  affirming  the  one  of  the 
other.*  Such  a  process  contains  no  method 
and  needs  no  rules. 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  thus  : — "  In  the  state- 
ment of  what  induction  is,  there  is  implied 
the  assumption,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
imiform — that  whatever  is  true  in  any  one 
case,  is  true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  event 
depends  upon  some  law."  Now,  if  this 
principle  is  assumed  in  the  very  first  induc- 
tion to  which  men  are  led,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  cannot  itself  be  derived  from  induc- 
tion. No  proposition  can  be  proved  by  an 
argument  w  hich  assumes  its  truth.  Mani- 
fest, however,  as  this  maxim  may  appear  to 
mere  logicians,  Mr.  Mill  regards  it  as  a 
vulgar  prejudice.  According  to  him,  the 
principle  in  question  is  itself  the  result 
of  induction  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  not 
arrived  at  until  long  after,  and  in  conse- 
quence of,  other  inductions,  in  which  its 
truth  is  equally  implied. 

Let  us,  however,  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  logic  of  this  question ;  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  considering  a  treatise 
on  Logic.  Let  us  put  the  case,  which  must 
have  at  one  time  existed  (as  Mr.  M.  allows), 
before  this  general  principle  was  established, 
even  by  what  our  author  is  pleased  to  regard 
as  proof.  Certain  individual  facts,  then,  we 
suppose,  have  been  ascertained,  and  a  glimpse 
has  been  obtained  of  a  general  fact  or  law  ; 
for  the  mind  has,  as  Mr.  Mill  states,  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  generalise.  This,  however, 
cannot  satisfy  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
tests against  the  appeal  to  any  fancied  sub- 
jective necessity  ;  and  much  more  would  he 
doubtless  protest  against  founding  any  argu- 
nient  as  to  the  truth  of  things  on  a  mere 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  formal  definition 
the  expression,  "  infer  froni  particular  instances,"  is 
avoided,  and  altered  to  'infer  that  what  is  true,"  etc. 


tendency  so  to  believe.  We  have  then  no- 
thing but  our  collection  of  ficts  ;  let  it  be 
that  fire  has  in  certain  instances  burnt,  or 
that  milk  has  been  known  to  nourish. 
Doubtless  the  vulgar  man  will  follow  his 
"  blind  propensity,"  and  act  on  the  truth  of 
the  general  proposition,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
press it  in  words.  But  the  philosopher  is 
wiser.  He  is  acquainted  with  no  principle 
which  authorises  him  to  pass  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  or  to  extend  his  conclusions 
to  cases  not  included  in  the  premises.  Nay, 
he  does  not  yet  know  whether  the  same 
proposition  may  not  be  true  and  false  at  the 
same  time ;  for  the  impossibility  of  this  is 
only  known  (says  Mr.  Mill)  from  induction. 
If  he  happens  to  be  convinced  of  this  in  a 
particular  case,  he  has  no  reason  to  extend 
his  belief  to  cases  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
He  is  chained  within  a  narrow  circle,  beyond 
which  he  can  by  no  effort  of  ingenuity  pass. 
He  is  as  a  blind  man,  whose  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  objects  which  he  can  touch.* 
In  this  state,  a  logical  philosopher  will  not 
fear  to  put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  what  is  likely  to  happen ;  if  he 
eats,  it  will  only  be  by  way  of  experiment. 
The  chain,  however,  by  which  he  is  bound, 
is  a  logical  one  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Mill 
finds  no  difficulty  in  breaking  it.  He  says, 
"  Whatever  has  been  found  true  in  innumer- 
able instances,  and  never  found  to  be  false 
after  due  examination  in  any,  we  are  safe  in 
acting  upon  as  universal  provisionally." 
Whence  did  Mr.  Mill  obtain  this  principle  1 
Is  it  self  evident  1  Is  it  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, an  "  instinctive"  principle,  or  is  it  a  re- 
sult of  induction  1  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  Mr.  Mill's  answer  to  this  question. 
In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  con- 
sult the  actual  course  of  nature,  we  find, 
"  that  whatever  is  true  in  any  one  case,  is 
true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  description ;  the 
only  difficulty  is  to  find  what  description." 
IIow  we  can  know  by  observation  that  all 
the  supposed  cases  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, while  ignorant  what  that  description  is, 
he  does  not  tell  us.  Can  there  be  a  more 
striking  proof  than  these  two  passages  afford, 
that  the  inductive  principle  is  one  of  those 
propositions  "  which  men,  even  when  they 
deny  [or,  as  in  the  present  case,  suppose  to 
be  under  scrutiny],  are  yet  forced  to  act 
upon  f ' 

But  Mr.  Mill  has  not  even  understood  the 
principle  which  is  in  question,  nor  conse- 


*  "  Take  away  the  light  of  this  inductive  principle, 
and  experience  is  as  blind  as  a  mole.  She  may,  in- 
deed, feel  what  is  present,  and  what  immediately 
touches  her ;  but  she  sees  nothing  that  is  either  be- 
fore or  behind,  upon  the  right  hand  or  upon  the  left, 
future  or  past." — Reid,  p.  200,  Hamilton's  Edition. 
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quently  the  doctrine  against  which  he  pro- 
tests. In  the  first  place,  he  throughout  con- 
founds the  principle  of  casuality  with  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Reid  thus 
states  the  former,  ''Whatever  begins  to  exist, 
must  have  a  cause  that  produced  it.'*  The 
latter  has  not  necessarily  any  connection  with 
the  idea  of  cause ;  but,  in  its  application  to 
it,  stands  thus : — "  Like  effects  are  preceded 
by  like  causes."*  Now,  besides  the  essential 
difference  in  form  between  these  two  state- 
ments (which  is  as  great  as  between  "  Every 
man  has  had  a  mother,"  and  "  Like  men  have 
like  mothers"),  the  word,  cause,  is  used  in 
them  in  two  distinct  senses,  as  both  Reid  and 
Stewart  (with  all  modern  philosophers)  ex- 
pressly point  out.  In  the  former,  the  cause 
meant  is  a  cause  which  produces,  i.e.  an 
efficient  cause;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  mere 
antecedent,  or,  as  Reid  calls  it,  "  a  sign." 
The  one  principle  is  contingent  and  probable 
only,  and,  though  influencing  our  belief,  is 
regarded  as  dependent  on  the  constitution  of 
nature — not  solely  on  that  of  our  minds. 
It  is  liable  to  be  tested  by  experience,  and 
is,  in  fact,  modified,  corrected  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  strengthened  by  physical  research. 
It  may  or  may  not,  even  on  Reid's  princi- 
ples, take  its  rise  from  association.  Indeed, 
in  the  form  above  given,  it  is  doubly  contin- 
gent; for  it  is  only  by  experience  that  the 
general  principle  is  applied  to  physical 
causes.  All  this  is  expressly  stated  by  Reid 
and  Stewart.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
philosophers  alone.  The  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  is,  in  a  more  or  less  general 
form,  the  subject  of  reflection  to  every  think- 
ing man  ;  and  by  every  theist  the  reversal  of 
it  is  held  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Creator. 
But  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  reversal, 
the  law  of  causality  still  operates;  an  efficient 
cause  is  of  necessity  sought  for  the  change. 
The  latter  principle  we  cannot  conceive  sus- 
pended ;  to  do  so,  would  be  to  conceive  a 
creation  without  a  Creator.  That  it  could 
not  be  derived  from  experience  of  the  changes 
in  nature,  has  been  often  shown,  not  alone 
from  its  characters  of  universality  and  ne- 
cessity, but  from  the  fact  that  "  Causation  is 
not  an  object  of  sense :  the  only  experience 
we  have  of  it,  is  the  consciousness  we  have 


♦  Derived  thus  by  Reid :— "  Antecedently  to  all 
reasoning,  we  have,  by  our  constitution,  an  anticipa- 
tion that  there  is  a  fixed  course  of  nature ;  and  wo 
have  an  eager  desire  to  discover  this  course  of  nature. 
We  attend  to  every  conjunction  of  things  which  pre- 
sents itself^  and  expect  the  continuance  of  that  con- 
junction. And  when  such  a  coiyunction  has  been 
often  observed,  we  conceive  the  things  to  bo  natu- 
turally  connected ;  and  the  appearance  of  one,  with- 
out reasoning  or  rettection,  carries  with  it  the  belief 
of  the  other."— i?eid,  Works,  p.  199. 


of  exerting  some  power  in  ordering  our 
thoughts  and  actions."  "In  no  other  case 
can  we  tell  from  experience  whether  an  event 
has  a  cause  or  not."*  Even  the  single  ex- 
ception here  made  is  not  allowed  by  Mr. 
Mill. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  bearing  on  Mr. 
Mill's  opinions  of  the  dependence  of  our 
capacity  of  conception  on  experience,  that  of 
these  two  principles,  that  one  which  has  never 
been  seen  to  be  true,  is  that  one  which  is 
endowed  with  a  character  of  necessity  and 
universality ;  while  the  other,  of  which  we 
daily  experience  innumerable  exemplifica- 
tions, nay,  which  Mr  Mill  affirms  w^e  have 
found  always  true,  is  not  a  whit  nearer  the 
character  of  necessity  in  our  old  age  than 
when  we  were  infants.f  That  Mr.  Mill  con- 
founds these  two  principles,  is  manifested 
by  every  passage  where  he  speaks  of  either. 
To  each  he  attributes  the  characters  of  the 
other.  He  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the 
inductive  principle  is  contingent,  which  was 
never  denied,  and  then  assumes  that  the  law 
of  causation  has  the  same  character.  In 
his  chapters  on  the  "Law  of  Causation,"  he 
more  than  once  explicitly  identifies  it  with 
the  "Ground  of  Induction,"  while  apparently 
unconscious  that  they  were  ever  regarded  as 
distinct.  He  thinks  he  has  shown  that  the 
former  is  not  necessary,  because  hs  finds 
himself  able  to  conceive  that  in  some  distant 
planet  the  latter  may  not  hold.  Further,  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  he  adduces  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — First,  In  the  early  stage  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  many  phenomena  "  which 
appeared   irregular,  not   governed    by  any 

*  Reid. 

f  We  cannot  forbear  comraentinp:  on  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  inconceivable,  cited  by  Mr 
Mill  from  Sir  J.  Herschel : — "  If  it  were  a  truth,  uni- 
versal and  necessary,  that  a  net  is  spread  over  trie 
whole  surface  of  every  planetary  globe,  we  stiould 

.  .  .  make  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  ex- 
trication an  axiom  of  locomotion."  And  any  pro- 
position violating  this  axiom  "would  become,  not 
only  untrue,  but  inconceivable."  Now,  omitting  the 
words  universal  and  necessary,  which  destroy  the 
whole  force  and  pertinence  of  the  remark,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are,  so  to  speak,  several  nets 
spread  over  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  possibly  of 
every  other,  as  the  Atmosphere,  Gravity,  Friction. 
Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  absence  of  each  or  all  of  these.  No  one  but 
Mr  Mill  will  regard  Dr  Whewell's  professed  demon- 
stration, that  all  matter  is  heavy,  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark.  But  Mr  Mill  confounds  several  dilfer- 
ent  applications  of  the  word  inconceivable,  lie 
does  not  distinguish  inconceivable  and  incredible: 
inconceivable  in  fnct  and  inconceivable  in  manner, 
the  inconceivable  That  and  the  inconceivable  How 
(as  with  respect  to  the  action  of  mind  on  matter,  and 
of  matter  on  matter) ;  and,  lastly  (as  in  the  cor»tro- 
versy  with  Dr.  Whewell),  the  immediately  inconceiv- 
able, and  the  inconceivable  which  only  contradicts 
the  demonstrative  result  of  known  principles. 
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laws,   not    steadily   consequent    upon    any 
causes,  were  ascribed  to  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  will  of  some  supernatural  being, 
and  therefore  still  to  a  cause.     This  shows 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
ascribe  every  phenomenon  to  some  cause  or 
other;    but  it  shows  also,  that  experience 
had  not  at  that  time  pointed  out  any  regular 
order  in  the  occurrence  of  those  particular 
phenomena,  nor  proved  them  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  prior  phenomena  as  their  proximate 
causes."     Secondly,     Certain    philosophers 
admitted  "Chance  as  one  of  the  agents  in 
the  order  of  nature,  which  could  only  mean, 
that  certain   events   did   not   depend  upon 
uniform  laws  of  causation."     Thirdly,  "  Hu- 
man volitions   are,  even  in   our  own  day, 
believed  by  half  the  speculative  world  not 
to  be  governed  by  causes."     And  hence  he 
infers,  that   "the  existence   of   phenomena 
not  rigorously  consequent  upon  any  antece- 
dents, does  not  necessarily  appear  an  inad- 
missible  paradox."     Now   what    do   these 
facts  prove  1     First,   that   the   principle  of 
causality  operated  in  its  full  force  before  it 
could  have  been  inferred  from  experience, 
and    while   the   uniformity   of  the  laws  of 
nature  was   still   not    universally   certain ; 
secondly,  that  the   principle  is  satisfied  as 
soon  as  an  efficient  cause,  or  one  supposed 
to  be  efficient,  is  arrived  at.     But  what  sup- 
port these  propositions  can  lend  to  Mr.  Mill's 
argument,  we  are  unable  to  imagine ;  or  how 
they  can  be  reconciled  with  his  statement, 
that  "  the  law  of  causation  asserts  only  this, 
'  It  is  a  law,  that  every  event  depends  upon 
some  law.'  "     The  fact  is,  that  having  (pro- 
perly) rejected  the  consideration  of  efficient 
causes,  he  had  no   business  whatever  with 
the  law  of  causation,  which  relates  to  these 
only.     But  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  a  prin- 
ciple which,  at  all   events,  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  admitted  certainty  ;  and  there- 
fore he  adopts  it,  with    the   precaution  of 
using  the  terms  in  a  sense  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple  is    neither    universal   nor  necessary. 
This  attempt  to  give  the  character  of  uni- 
versality to  what  is  at  best  only  a  derived 
consequence    from   a   contingent   principle, 
leads  him  to  the  following  startling  assertion  : 
— "  The  law  of  causation  is  but  the  familiar 
truth,  that    invariability    of   succession    is 
found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every 
fact  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has 
preceded  it."     This  is  a  proposition  which 
no  one  but   Mr.  Mill  ever   considered*  to 
have  "  the  rigorous  universality  and  certainty 
of  the   laws   of  number ;"    nay,  which  we 
venture  to  say  no  philosopher  but  Mr.  Mill 
ever  supposed  to  be  true.     Were  it  indeed 
true,    so  far  from  serving  as  a  basis  or  a 
"main   pillar"  of  inductive  philosophy,   it 


would  form    the  very  summit,  and  render 
further  research  needless. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  which 
Mr.  Mill  really  stood  in  need,  and  for  which 
he  thus  went  hunting  in  the  region  of  neces- 
sary truths,  while  it  lay  at  his  hand  in  the 
acknowledged  sphere  of  the  contingent,  we 
suspect  he  will  be  found  to  approach  Reid 
and  Stewart  much  more  closely  than  he 
supposes.  He  objects  first  to  the  description 
of  the  propensity  to  generalise  usually  given 
by  metaphysicians  of  that  school,  namely, 
"  Our  intuitive  conviction  that  the  future 
will  resemble  the  past.  It  has  been  well 
observed  (he  adds)  by  Mr  Bailey,  that  Time 
has  no  concern  with  the  belief,  or  the  grounds 
of  it."  Now  we  must  observe,  first,  that 
the  expression  here  quoted  as  that  usual 
with  the  school  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  was 
never,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  employed 
by  either  of  those  philosophers.  With  Reid 
it  is,  "  Our  conviction  that  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature  what  is  to  be,  will  probably  be 
like  what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances." 
With  Stewart  it  is,  "  Our  expectation  of  the 
continued  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature." 
"  An  intuitive  conviction"  they  never  call  it. 
Can  Mr.  Mill  have  confounded  intuitive  with 
instinctive  ?  But,  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  element  of  Time,  Mr.  Mill  might  have 
found  the  substance  of  Mr  Bailey's  remark 
in  an  author  much  more  proper  to  be  cited 
in  correction  of  Reid,  namely  Reid  himself. 
"  And  what  conclusions,"  he  asks,  "  does  the 
philosopher  draw  from  the  facts  he  has  col- 
lected ?  They  are,  that  like  events  have 
happened  in  former  times  in  like  circum- 
stances, and  will  happen  in  time  to  come."* 
The  principle  may  perhaps  be  stated  thus  : 
"The  phenomenal  laws  of  nature  are  inde- 
pendent of  place  and  period  (or  of  occasion 
and  locality)."  Thus  stated,  it  is  at  once 
seen  to  be  true  only  within  certain  limits, 
and  these  limits  Reid  is  as  ready  to  admit 
as  Mill.  "The  evidence  is  only  probable; 
the  laws  of  nature  may  be  changed  by  Him 
who  established  them,"  etc.  As  to  its  deri- 
vation (in  the  secondary  form),  is  not  the 
passage  cited  above  (p.  106)  such  as  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Mill  himself? 
Lastly,  even  the  term,  instinctive^  need  not 
alarm  that  author  so  much,  if  he  would  con- 
sider the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied.  "  By 
instinct,  I  mean  (says  Reid)  a  natural  blind 
impulse  to  certain  actions."  "Perhaps  not 
only  our  actions,  but  even  our  judgment 
and  belief,  is,  in  some  cases,  guided  by  in- 
stinct, that  is,  by  a  natural  and  blind  im- 
pulse." Is  this  essentially  different  from 
Mr.  Mill's  expression,  "  a  blind  unreasoning 


*  Works,  p. 484. 
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propensity,"  that  he  must  protest  against 
the  one  while  he  adopts  the  other  ?  Or  is 
the  name,  instinct,  wholly  inapplicable  to  a 
principle  which,  so  far  as  it  is  irrational,  is 
common  not  only  to  the  sage  and  the  infant, 
but  also  to  the  man  and  the  brute  ?  That  in 
persons  who  have  come  to  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, the  belief  may  have  also  a  rational 
ground,  is  allowed  by  Reid  and  Stewart. 
But  where  these  philosophers  differ  essen- 
tially from  Mr  Mill,  is  in  their  conceiving 
it  necessary  to  assume  this  principle  as  the 
basis  of  our  reasoning,  whether  it  be  regarded 
as  instinctive  or  not.  They  considered  it  es- 
sential that  reasoning  should  start  from  some 
first  principles,  regarding  it  as  absurd  to 
suppose  every  proposition  capable  of  de- 
duction from  some  other.  Mr  Mill  sees 
no  such  necessity  ;  he  discovers  no  fallacy  in 
proving  one  proposition  by  another  in  which 
it  is  implied.  Descartes  required  at  least 
one  postulate  on  which  to  build  his  philosophy. 
Mr.  Mill  can  build  without  a  foundation,  or 
rather,  he  builds  his  foundation  upon  the 
superincumbent  edifice. 

We  may  compare  a  system  of  human 
beliefs  to  a  many-branched  tree,  bearing 
flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  These  all  derive 
their  life  and  nourishment  from  the  sap 
which  the  stem  carries  up  from  the  ground, 
and  sends  in  due  proportion  to  the  remotest 
leaf.  This  stem,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  induction. 
See,  this  flower  parted  from  its  twig  will 
presently  perish  ;  but  think  you  then,  that  the 
twig  itself  is  the  source  of  life  1  Cut  off  the 
twig  or  the  branch,  or  the  great  bough,  from 
the  parent  stem,  and  will  it  not  rapidly  lose  its 
freshness  and  its  lifel  It  must  be  the 
stem,  then,  which  supports  the  whole.  But 
may  not  the  leaf,  each  for  itself  and  for  the 
whole,  derive  some  necessary  element  from 
the  ambient  air?  Or,  may  not  this  under- 
ground twig  be  a  root,  and  needful  for  the 
support  of  the  stem  itself?  No,  replies  Mr. 
Mill,  there  are  no  roots ;  for  all  the  branches 
we  can  trace  depend  for  their  life  on  the  stem, 
and  on  it  alone.  Mr.  Mill,  then,  has  fear- 
lessly ciit  away  the  roots  of  all  belief,  and 
rendered  reasoning,  deductive  and  inductive, 
alike  absurd  and  impossible. 

But  let  us  leave  the  metaphysical  question 
of  the  basis  of  induction,  which  has  no  more 
claim  to  a  place  in  a  work  treating  of  the 
Logic  of  Induction,  than  a  discussion  of 
the  evidence  on  which  we  believe  in  an  ex- 
ternal world,  or  trust  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  and  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Method  of  Induction. 

If  there  be  any  method  at  all  in  what  is 
called  the  Modern  Induction,there  ought  to  be 
at  the  present  day  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
and  discussing  it.  We  have  before  us  count- 


less instances  of  its  successful  application  : 
in  each  of  these  we  can  learn  the  process 
pursued  ;  and,  in  fact,  by  the  study  of  them, 
men  daily  qualify  themselves  for  the  further 
application  of  the  method  in  question.  It 
only  remains  then  that  the  skill  thus  obtained 
be  applied  to  these  processes  themselves,  in 
order  to  discover  by  what  laws  they  have 
unconsciously  been  guided,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  the  direction  of  others.  If  then, 
the  investigation  appears  to  present  so  little 
peculiar  difficulty,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  more  successfully  prosecuted  1 
One  reason  may  probably  be,  that  having 
been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  Mental  Science, 
it  has  been  discussed  by  speculative  philo- 
sophers alone.  But  their  minds  are  gene- 
rally unavoidably  preoccupied  by  certain  a 
priori  principles,  so  that  they  do  not  tole- 
rate that  delay  among  particulars  on  which 
Bacon  so  justly  insisted.  In  no  other  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  have  theory  and  practice  been 
so  widely  separated.  Those  who  have  • 
been  most  eminent  in  the  application  of  the 
"  Inductive  Logic,"  and  who  have  shown  them- 
selves, in  the  strictest  sense,  philosophical 
inquirers,  have  constructed  no  system  of  the 
rules  which  they  followed ;  while  the  most 
popular  theorists  have  not  only  been  unable 
to  put  their  theory  to  the  test  of  practice, 
but  they  have  not  submitted  to  be  taught 
by  the  practice  of  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  the  art.  They  have  sought  theoretical 
symmetry  rather  than  practical  truth.  They 
might  plead  indeed,  with  some  reason,  that 
discoverers  have  not  given  to  the  world  the 
steps  by  which  they  reached  their  conclu- 
sions ;  but,  -vvhatever  weight  may  be  in 
general  allowed  to  this  plea,  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Mill,  who  professes  to  con- 
fine himself  within  the  limits  of  the  existing 
practice,  it  is  quite  inadmissible;  and  that, 
whatever  be  his  opinions  on  metaphysical 
questions.  But  if  he  regards  induction  as  the 
sole  foundation  of  all  our  beliefs,  he  of  course 
precludes  himself  from  employing  any  other 
method  of  discovery  or  reasoning  whatso- 
ever. This  is,  however,  the  case  with  Mr. 
Mill.  He  considers,  for  example,  that  it  is 
from  induction  alone  we  learn  that  two  and 
three  make  five,  or  that  the  same  proposition 
cannot  be  at  once  true  and  false.  These 
maxims  may  be  false  in  other  worlds, 
nor  can  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  false 
to-morrow  in  this.  With  such  opinions,  to 
attempt  to  form  a  theory  on  mere  a  priori 
notions,  or  with  the  slightest  admixture  of 
these,  must  be  wholly  unphilosophical. 
Hypotheses,  indeed  (if  they  could  take  their 
rise  at  all  consistently  with  such  a  system), 
may  be  admitted  to  help  us  on  our  way,  but  on. 
ly  on  condition  that  the  theory  founded  there. 
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on  shall  be  capable  of  perfect  demonstration 
afterwards.  In  all  this  we  have  stated  no- 
tiiing  which  Mr  Mill  does  not  fully  admit. 
"  Principles  of  evidence  (he  remarks)  and 
theories  of  method  are  not  to  be  constructed 
a  priori.''^  The  Inductive  Logic  must  be 
founded  upon  a  "  survey  of  those  inductions 
to  which  mankind  have  been  led  in  unscien- 
tific practice."  It  might  be  expected  that  a 
writer  holding  such  views  would  make  a 
show  of  consistency  in  following  them  out ; 
and  would  give  us  an  array  of  inductions 
of  unquestioned  certainty  and  of  traceable 
method ;  especially  as  his  chief  rival  and 
antagonist  in  this  field  had  set  him  the 
example.  Dr.  Whewell  had  first  compiled 
a  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  as  a 
necessary  foundation  on  which  to  build  his 
philosophy  of  the  same.  His  method  was 
therefore  unimpeachable  ;  and,  if  his  results 
were  affirmed  to  be  erroneous,  he  might 
challenge  his  opponent  to  prove  his  assertion 
by  further  and  more  accurate  study  of  the 
History.  Mr.  Mill  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected to  show  that  Dr.  Whewell  had  been 
misled  by  his  a  priori  notions,  and  had  not 
sufficiently  studied  his  own  historical  collec- 
tion ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  look 
for  a  contribution  to  a  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  classification  of  these  historical 
examples.  But  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  he 
has  any  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Whewell's 
examples,  it  is  that  they  are  scientific ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  basis  of  the  Inductive 
Logic  is  to  be  a  survey  of  the  inductions  to 
which  mankind  have  been  led  in  unscientific 
practice.  Such  a  survey,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  Mr.  Mill  has  made.  But  if  so,  he 
has  kept  it  to  himself,  and  has  succeeded  so 
well  in  keeping  out  of  sight  the  foundations 
on  which  he  reared  his  theory,  that  not  a 
trace  remains  of  any  survey,  whether  of 
scientific  or  unscientific  practice.  If  we  may 
form  a  conjecture  from  the  order  of  his  book, 
and  his  own  remarks,  we  should  say  that 
his  survey  was  chiefly  directed  to  those 
principles  which  are  generally  considered  to 
rest  on  a  kind  of  evidence  distinct  from  that 
of  induction,  such  as  the  mathematical  and 
other  axioms  already  mentioned.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  two  cautions  were  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  making  this  preliminary 
survey.  First,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
inductions  adduced  are  really  of  unquestion- 
able certainty,  as  well  as  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  inductions.  But  to  what  authority 
would  Mr.  Mill  appeal  to  establish  this? 
Is  it  to  the  correctness  of  the  method  by 
^^hich  they  were  obtained?  But  the  stan- 
dard of  method  is  yet  to  be  settled  ;  and,  iti 
fact,  the  correctness  of  the  method  is  to  be 
in  these  cases  inferred  from  the  certainty  of 


the  conclusion.  To  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind  ?  That  would  merely  prove  that 
they  were  in  accordance  with  a  "  blind  pro- 
pensity ;"  and  in  how  many  instances  this 
general  opinion  testifies  to  fallacious  induc- 
tions, Mr.  Mill  has  himself  shown.  To  the 
fiict  that  they  have  always  been  found  true 
and  never  false?  That  would  be  to  argue 
in  a  circle  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  argument 
which  Mr  Mill  would  adopt.  The  second 
caution  is,  that  the  method  by  which  our 
exemplary  inductions  have  been  attained, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  traced,  and  shall 
be  really  and  unmistakeably  exhibited. 
In  the  case  of  scientific  inductions  this 
is,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  difficult ; 
at  least  for  one  not  versed  practically  in 
scientific  research.  Although  difficult,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  by  any  means  impossible.  But 
in  the  case  of  those  unscientific  inductions 
which  are  of  unquestioned  certainty,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible ;  for  they  have  been  arrived  at  long 
before  the  earliest  time  at  which  any  philo- 
sopher can  make  his  observations.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  they  were  obtained  may 
doubtless  be  conjectured  with  probability, 
but  only  on  the  supposition  that  we  have 
already  formed  our  theory  of  method.  The 
consideration  of  such  inductions,  then,  while 
it  may  lend  some  assistance  negatively,  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  construction  of  a  posi- 
tive method.  Like  the  examples  adduced  in 
illustration,  they  may  weaken,  but  cannot 
prove  a  theory.  Mr  Mill's  theory,  therefore, 
which  is  professedly  based  on  these,  is  again 
found  to  be  vitiated  in  its  very  origin.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  he  has 
omitted  all  notice  of  these  necessary  cautions. 
But  we  may  observe,  further,  that  Mr. 
Mill's  notions  of  what  constitutes  induction, 
render  it  very  unlikely  that  he  should  attain 
the  truth  by  the  consideration  of  selected 
examples,  and  impossible  that  he  should  do 
so  otherwise.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  his 
definition,  or  his  opinions  on  the  evidence  of 
axioms,  or  to  his  regarding  deduction  as  a 
mode  of  induction,  —  all  which  might,  how- 
ever, materially  interfere  with  his  selection 
of  instances,  —  but  we  allude  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  applies  the  name.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  process  by  which  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  was  ascertained,  appears 
to  be  characterised  as  induction  ;  a  title  to 
which  it  has  exactly  the  same  claim  as  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  or  the  gauging  of  a 
cask.  The  process  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  ascertaining  of  numerical  data  to 
be  substituted  in  formula)  obtained  by  purely 
mathematical,  i.  e.  (in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  words)  deduclive,  not  inductive  reason- 
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While,  however,  enlarging  the  bounds 
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of  induction  on  one  side,  Mr.  Mill  contracts 
them  as  much  on  the  other.  Kepler,  for 
example,  is  usually  considered  to  have  per- 
forn)ed  an  act  of  induction  when  he  estab- 
lished his  famous  laws.  No,  says  Mr.  Mill ; 
it  was  an  act  of  description,  not  of  induction, 
except,  indeed,  he  adds,  so  far  as  Kepler 
concluded,  that  every  point  in  Mars'  orbit 
(for  instance)  was  in  an  ellipse;  that  the 
planet  would  continue  to  move  in  the  same 
orbit ;  and  that  what  was  true  of  the  motion 
of  Mars  was  true  also  of  the  other  planets.  In 
short,  these  laws  were  not  results  of  induc- 
tion, except  in  so  far  as  they  were  generali- 
sations ;  and  on  this  ground  Dr  Whewell  is 
charged  with  misconception,  when  he  cites 
them  as  instances  of  induction.  At  this 
rate,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  unexception- 
able example,  unless  it  be  among  Mr  Mill's 
axioms.  Yet  he  admits  that  the  law  of  re- 
fraction was  discovered  by  induction,  al- 
though it  is  in  the  same  predicament  with 
Kepler's  laws.  It  is  most  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  all  these  instances,  the  actual 
generalisation  was  so  facile,  that  it  was 
assumed  in  the  whole  investigation  ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  ascertain  what  the  property 
was  (common  to  all  the  observed  cases) 
which,  it  was  admitted,  must  be  general. 
But  this  will  be  found  to  be  true,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  in  most,  if  not  all,  in- 
stances of  induction.  Properties  of  classes 
are  assumed  to  be  general  before  they  are 
definitely  ascertained.  This  is,  perhaps,  most 
strikingly  seen  in  Chemistry,  where  the 
generalisation  is  frequently  so  obvious  as 
not  to  be  even  explicitly  stated.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  scientific  part  of  the  process  must 
be  excluded  from  induction,  if  Mr.  Mill 
would  be  consistent.  It  is,  in  fact,  excluded  by 
his  definition.  With  respect  to  the  investi- 
gation of  Kepler,  it  is  strange  that  neither 
Mr  Mill  nor  Dr.  Whewell  has  noticed  the 
essential  circumstance  which  renders  it 
wholly  unsuitable  to  illustrate  the  theory  of 
induction.  It  is,  that  the  sought  property 
was  a  njathematical  one.  But,  however  un- 
suitable mathematical  examples  may  be  in 
physical  or  philosophical  theories,  yet,  from 
their  simplicity  and  certainty,  they  are 
generally  the  first  which  occur  to  the  mind 
of  a  writer  familiar  with  them  ;  and  so  far 
as  they  aft'ect  his  conceptions,  they  tend  to 
vitiate  them.  This  has  indeed  been  often 
observed  in  other  subjects  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case  Mr  Mill  has  given  us  an  additional 
exaniplc  of  it.  If  other  writers  on  Logic 
have  been  led  astray  by  their  attention  to 
pure  mathematics,  the  Newtonian  deduction 
has  equally  misled  Mr  Mill.  The  only  act 
of"  induction  which  Newton  can  be  said  to 
have  performed  in  his  theory  of  gravitation, 


was  in  combining,  "  subsuming  under  the 
law"  (to  use  Mr  Mill's  phrase),  the  motions 
of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
gravity  on  the  earth's  surface.  This,  we 
say,  may  be  called  induction,  but  not  on 
Mr.  Mill's  principles.  For,  according  to 
that  author,  it  is  essential  to  induction  that 
there  should  be  some  inference  with  respect 
to  cases  unobserved.  But,  in  this  argument, 
Newton  only  identified  certain  numerical 
results  ;  as  for  the  law  of  central  force,  that 
was  deductively  inferred  from  Kepler's  laws, 
mathematically  stated.  The  Princijna  is, 
in  fact,  throughout  geometrical.  The  whole 
Newtonian  theory,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  excluded  from  Mr  Mill's  book  on  In- 
duction, as  it  is  obviously  excluded  by  his 
definition.  Far  from  this,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  been,  at  least  conjointly,  or  rather 
alternately,  with  Chemistry,  the  standard  by 
which  he  mentally  tested  his  most  important 
principles,  even  where  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  account  for  Mr  Mill's  doctrine  with  re- 
spect to  hypotheses.  Newton  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  existence  of  a  central 
force  (or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  some- 
thing in  effect  equivalent  to  a  central  force 
varying  according  to  a  certain  law)  was 
logically  implied  in  the  observed  data.  Mr. 
Mill  forthwith  jumps  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  hypothesis  must  ever  be  admitted,  unless 
it  be  such  as  to  be  capable  of  exclusive  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  no  induction  is  com- 
plete, until  it  has  been  put  to  a  crucial  test. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  rule  would 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  inquiry  into  any  but 
mathematical  laws.*  It  would  sound  the 
knell  of  induction,  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
which  is  hypothesis.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
state,  that  Mr  Mill  afterwards  allows  that 
unscientific  hypotheses  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  science.  Mr.  Mill  thinks 
his  readers  will  hardly  believe  that  Dr 
Whewell  represents  induction  as  a  tentative 
process.  We  must  agree  with  Dr  W.,  that 
it  is  essentially,  although  of  course  not  purely 
tentative;  and  if  Mr  Mill  had  recognised 
more  clearly  the  functions  of  what  he  terms 
the  generalising  propensity,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tendency  to  refer  phenomena  to 
familiar  causes,  he  would  scarcely  have 
doubted  this.  Whilst,  indeed,  he  asserts 
that  the  conception  which  gives  unity  to  the 
observations    is   often  abstracted  from  the 


*  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  have  seen  this  when  he  said, 
"la  hypotheses  of  this  [i.  e.  genuinely  bcieutiflc] 
character,  if  they  relate  to  causation  at  all,  the  hypo- 
thesis must  relate  only  to  the  law  of  the  variation 
of  the  ellect,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity, or  in  the  relations  of  the  cause." 
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phenomena,  he  admits  that  the  selection  of 
a  conception  is  a  tentative  process.  But 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  conception,  said  to 
be  abstracted  from  the  facts,  must  be  formed 
at  first  from  selected  conceptions  in  a  simi- 
lar tentative  manner  ;  and  we  believe  the 
case  to  be  the  same  with  other  processes 
necessary  to  induction. 

There  must,  however,  always  be  a  diffi- 
culty  in  disproving,  and  still  more  in  es- 
tablishing, from   history,  assertions   as    to 
method,   at    least   so    as   to   satisfy   mere 
abstract  speculators.     Few  discoverers  imi- 
tate Kepler  in  communicating  to  the  world 
the  steps  by  which  they  reached  the  goal ; 
and  the  path  by  which  they  lead  their  readers 
is   rarely  that  which  they  themselves  fol- 
lowed.    The  Principia  certainly  cannot  be 
supposed  to  give  us  any  insight  into  the 
order  of  Newton's  discovery.    But  we  want 
to  know,  not  the  shortest  path,  nor  the  most 
logical  course  by  which  the  results  could  be 
attained,  but  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
that  by  which  they  were  actually  reached. 
And  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  these  can 
be  traced  to  a  limited  extent.     If  we  cannot 
follow  the  path  of  an  individual  observer, 
at  least  we  can  trace  the  relative  advance  of 
successive  inquirers,  and  thus  we  can  at  least 
approximate  to  a  general  method.     Much 
instruction,  and   perhaps  of  the  most   im- 
portant kind,  may  also  be  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  the  mode  in  which  questions 
still  doubtful  are  advancing  to  their  solution, 
and  still  more  by  entering  practically  into  the 
actual  investigations.     But  conclusions  thus 
derived,  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
are  not  themselves  versed  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  science,  and   perhaps  also,  to 
some   extent,  in  the  practical  work  of  in- 
duction.    Mere  closet  students  are  prone  to 
build  systems  on  a  partial  knowledge  of  re- 
sults only;  and  their  theories  are  therefore 
M^holly  inapplicable  to  the  existing  world, 
and  useless  as  guides  in  practice.     Bacon  is 
less  chargeable  with  this  error  (which  he 
often   censures)  than    most   theorists.     He 
was,  however,  led  into  error  otherwise,  and 
in  turn  appears  to  have  misled  Mr.  Mill, 
especially  in  that  principle  which  caused  him 
to  exclude  hypothesis.     Bacon's  great  error 
consisted  in  supposing  that  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  apparently 
infinite  number  and   complexity,  were  ca- 
pable of  being  arranged,  dissected,  and  ta- 
bulated with  tolerable  completeness.     The 
business  of  the  philosopher  was  to  separate 
each  complex  phenomenon  into  its  compo- 
nent  parts ;    arranging   these  according  as 
they  were    modifications  of  the  substance 
and  primary  qualities  of  a  body,  or  merely 
relative  phenomena.     In  order  then  to  as- 


certain which  of  the  former  class  standi 
to  each  of  the  latter  in  the  relation  of  cause 
or  form,*  we  have  only  to  compare  different 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  both.  The 
quality  and  its  form  must,  firsts  occur  toge- 
ther ;  secondly^  be  absent  together ;  thirdly, 
increase  and  decrease  together.  Bacon  gives 
directions,  accordingly,  lor  the  construction 
of  tables  of  Presence,  of  Absence  in  prox- 
imo, and  of  Variations.  He  recognises, 
however,  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  complexity  of  nature,  the  classes  of  ob- 
servations implied  in  these  canons  must  be 
combined.  We  cannot  enter  further  into 
Bacon's  method  at  present,  as  we  only  wish 
to  show  its  relation  to  that  of  Mr.  Mill. 
The  latter  author  has,  in  the  first  place, 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  separability  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  science  had  shown  to  be  a  chimeri- 
cal idea  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  he 
proceeds  with  a  flourish  to  exhibit  the 
method  of  experimental  inquiry,  he  bor- 
rows Bacon's  three  rules,  forms  them  into 
canons  of  four  experimental  methods,  and 
vaunts  that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
which  puzzled  the  wisest  of  the  ancients. 
Meanwhile  he  disparages  Bacon,  "  the  value 
of  whose  contributions  to  the  philosophical 
theory  of  induction  has  been  exaggerated." 
We  think  the  greatest  exaggeration  in  the 
case  has  been  the  painful  construction  of 
four  several  methods  out  of  the  threefold 
rule  of  a  single  method. 

But  in  his  anxiety  to  advance  beyond 
Bacon,  Mr.  Mill  has  exaggerated  the  error 
just  mentioned.  Bacon  saw  clearly  that  in 
the  phenomena  actually  met  with  in  nature 
different  causes  and  effects  would  be  com- 
bined in  all  possible  ways ;  and  his  rules, 
therefore,  were  directed  to  the  object  of 
eliciting  the  truth  from  these  complex 
phenomena.  In  short,  his  great  object  was 
to  enable  the  inquirer  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexity of  nature,  which  he  admitted,  while 
maintaining  that  it  was  not  inextricable. 
But  Mr.  Mill's  methods  ignore  the  com- 
plexity altogether,  and  he  is  silent  on  the 
essential  preliminary  analysis  and  reduction. 
In  his  defence,  indeed,  he  claims,  as  of  right, 
the  same  exemption  that  is  granted  to  the 
syllogistic  Logic,  of  omitting  the  material 
part  of  the  inquiry,  although  the  most  diffi- 
cult. It  strikes  us  as  rather  bold,  on  the 
part  of  an  author  who  sets  about  extending 
the  sphere  of  Logic,  and,  in  fiict,  construct- 
ing what  may  be  called  Material  Logic,  first 


*  As  Bacon's  ]aDguap:e,  though  primarily  referring 
to  what  he  calls  the  Form,  is  so  framed  as  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  physical  causes  generally,  we 
shall,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  use  the  latter 
term  throughout. 
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to  omit  the  only  question  that  presents  the 
slightest  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  an- 
cient Logic ;  and  then  to  claim  the  honour 
of  having  achieved  what  had  been  regarded 
as  an  impossibility.  We  cannot  permit  him 
to  evade  the  question  in  this  manner. 

The  assumption  which  is  necessary  for 
Mr.  Mill's  theory  is,  that  all  the  elements 
of  the  phenomenon  examined,  in  two  or 
more  cases,  and  all  its  antecedents,  are  se- 
parately before  the  mind,  and  nothing  is 
required  but  the  comparison  of  these.  Now, 
not  only  is  this  not  the  case,  as  of  course 
Mr.  Mill  allows,  but  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  such,  that  imperfect  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  make  proportionate  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth.  We  must  always,  in- 
deed, be  far  from  the  complete  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  a  phenomenon ;  but, 
besides  this,  our  knowledge  of  effects  and 
causes  is  only  complete  so  far  as  they  are 
known  in  correlation.  Causes  are  not  known 
at  all  but  by  their  effects,  and  compound 
effects  cannot  be  separated  except  so  far  as 
their  causes  are  known  ;*  consequently  the 
dissection  with  which  our  author  supposes 
us  to  begin,  is  only  possible  (in  any  de- 
gree) by  means  of  the  (partial)  solution  of 
the  problem  which  is  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  it.  The  two  operations  ad- 
vance together.  If  we  had  our  phenomena 
once  reduced  to  ABC,  a6c,  we  should  have 
no  need  to  consult  Mr.  Mill,  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  draw  our  conclusions.  But  in 
nature  we  must  always  allow  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  X,  an  unknown  combination, 
nlongside  of  our  ABC.  Or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  we  have  not  even  ABX,  abx^  but 
an  unknown  function  of  these  quantities,  / 
(A,  B,  etc.,  X,  Y,  etc.),  <p  (a,  6,  etc.,  ar,  y, 
ctcJ. 

But  if  the  separation  of  the  complex 
[)henomenon  requires  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  the  simple  phenomena,  and  con- 
versely, how  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  1 
The  answer  is,  that  as  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena  will  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  any  law,  the  mind  must  itself 
provide  the  solution,  each  step  being  sup- 
plied by  conjecture  founded  on  analogy,  and 
verified  by  application  to  the  instances  ob- 
served. As  in  the  solution  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem  in  series,  etc.,  by  the 
method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  the  in- 
quirer advances  step  by  step  until  a  law  is 
recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  some 
conception  previously  in  the  mind,  so,  in 


•  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Bacon  will  per- 
ceiv<<  that  this  roraurk  does  not  apply  to  his  Forma 
and  Qualities. 


obtaining  any  general  law,  the  mind  has  not 
only  to  suggest  what  new  observations  or 
experiments  require  to  be  made,  but  to 
supply  the  relation  between  them ;  for  re- 
lations are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  objects  of 
sense.  The  action  of  the  mind  is,  however, 
so  rapid,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
marked  line  of  separation  between  the 
respective  suggestions  of  observation  (which 
themselves  imply  correspondent  conceptions 
of  the  intellect)  and  the  conjectures  of  the 
understanding.  The  understanding  is  con- 
tinually forming  its  partial  conceptions  from 
what  has  been  already  discerned,  and  by  the 
aid  of  these  views  in  a  more  connected 
aspect  the  phenomena  under  consideration ; 
and,  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time, 
goes  through  the  process  of  modifying  apd 
correcting,  or  of  rejecting  and  re-adopting 
these  conceptions.  This  process  takes  place 
at  every  step ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  con- 
ception is  evolved  and  rendered  clear.  Let 
the  example  before  us  suffice  for  illustration. 
If  Mr.  Mill  had  sought  to  elicit  the  theory 
of  induction  from  the  mere  contemplatiou- 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  method  has 
been  hitherto  practised,  imperfectly  recorded 
as  they  necessarily  are,  and  inadequately 
understood,  as,  without  a  theory,  they  must 
be,  we  fear  he  would  have  given  us  a  much 
less  complete  view  even  of  the  questions 
which  he  has  treated.  But  he  had,  however 
unconsciously,  commenced  the  formation  of 
his  theory  from  the  moment  that  he  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject.  It  is  natural, 
indeed,  for  a  philosopher,  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  to  lay  down  for  himself  inflexible 
rules,  and  to  bind  himself,  as  Bacon  would 
have  had  him  bound,  to  follow  nature  in  a 
submissive  and  teachable  spirit ;  but  he  very 
soon  finds  that  she  does  not  lead  her  wor- 
shipper by  the  hand;  she  does  not  even 
point  out  a  beaten  track  ;  but  she  enables 
the  inquirer  to  provide  the  compass  and  the 
light  by  which,  properly  used,  he  may  find 
the  true  path ;  and  he  is  sure  to  err  from 
the  way  who,  neglecting  the  offl'red  aid, 
closes  his  eyes,  and  asks  to  be  led  by  the 
hand  like  a  little  child. 

If  there  is  any  inquiry  in  which  compari- 
son of  the  facts  might  be  expected  to  be 
adequate,  it  is  where  the  law  sought  is  purely 
mathematical ;  for  here  we  have,  as  we  may 
say,  the  analysis  ready  performed ;  and  if', 
in"  such  cases,  we  find  conjecture  or  hypo- 
thesis occupying  a  prominent  position,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that,  in  other  cases,  it 
will  not  be  of  less  importance.  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  mathematicians  on 
this  question  ;  but,  fortunately  we  can  ad- 
duce historical  proofs.  Kepler's  investiga- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  was  nothing  more 
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than  "  trying  successive  hypotheses  until  one 
was  found  which  fitted  the  phenomena;" 
and,  moreover,  the  ellipse  which  finally 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  conditions,  did  not 
give  results  identical  with  those  of  observa- 
tion. Such  also  was  the  character  of  Kep- 
ler's inquiry  into  the  relation  between  the 
distances  and  periods  of  the  planets,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  law, 
was  long  unsuccessful.  In  another  case,  again, 
even  Kepler's  unequalled  industry  and  in- 
genuity failed  to  discover,  in  the  numerical 
tacts  before  him,  the  simple  law  of  their 
dependence ;  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  law 
of  refraction.*  These  last  two  cases  may 
almost  be  considered  as  instantioe  crucis  be- 
tween the  mechanical  and  rational  methods. 
But  we  are  able  to  cite  another  notable  in- 
stance from  that  which  is  often  represented 
as  Newton's  great  induction,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  identity  of  gravity  with  the 
earth's  attraction  on  the  moon.  Newton 
remarked,  that  gravity  acted  at  all  distances 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the 
experiment  had  been  tried ;  and  the  ques- 
tion struck  him,  might  it  not  extend  as  far 
even  as  the  moon  ;  and  if  so,  might  it  not 
be  the  force  which,  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  retained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  ?  He  made  the  necessary  cal- 
culations, and  obtained  a  result  near  enough 
to  encourage  further  inquiry,  had  he  thought 
the  suggestion  probable.  But  it  must  have 
seemed  to  him,  at  best,  extremely  doubt- 
ful ;  for  the  slight  deviation  from  exactness 
in  his  results,  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
investigation  for  fourteen  years.  Thus  the 
first  step  in  the  great  discovery  of  Newton 
was  a  conjecture,  and  one  whi^ph  the  author 
was  perfectly  aware  was  not  logically  war- 
ranted, nay,  which  he  apparently  thought 
extravagant.  But,  says  Mr.  Mill,  this  hy- 
pothesis was  legitimated  by  the  possibility 
of  its  exclusive  demonstration,  and  was  at 
length  actually  so  demonstrated.  Was  it  so 
indeed  ?  Did  it  not  assume  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  and  planets  round  the  sun  1  When 
were  these  hypotheses  demonstrated,  nay, 
when  were  they  supposed  capable  of  de- 
monstration ?  But  if  not,  they  were,  on 
Mr.  Mill's  principles,  unscientific  hypotheses. 
Their  simplicity,  and  the  truth  of  the  results 
to  which  they  lead,  could  not  prove  them, 
or  exclude  other  hypotheses.  "  It  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis,  that 
we  are  able  to  deduce  the  real  phenomena 
from  it."  When  Mr.  Mill  wrote  these 
words,  no  other  proof  had  been  given,  or 


■  *  Quoted  by  Mr.  Mill  as  an  instance  of  Discovery 
by  tho  Method  of  Agreement. 
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even  supposed  possible,  of  the  fundamental 
hypotheses  of  the  Newtonian  theory  ;*  nay 
more,  that  theory  postulated  a  supposition 
which  was  actually  false,  namely,  the  per- 
fect accuracy  of  Kepler's  laws.  Yet  Mr. 
Mill  chooses  this  theory  as  his  model  of  a 
"  perfect  specimen  of  deduction."! 

But  if  his  criterion  of  scientific  hypothesis 
does  not  hold,  even  in  the  case  which  sug- 
gested it,  and  that  one  partly  jnathematicai, 
we  challenge  hira.  to  produce  an  instance  in 
which  it  does  hold.  We  may  go  further, 
and  state  positively,  that  Mr.  Mill's  condi- 
tion is  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
for  in  no  physical  theory  whatever  is  it  pos- 
sible to  have  perfect  and  exclusive  demon- 
strations, since  we  can  neither  know  all  the 
circumstances,  nor  all  the  relations  of  any 
one  physical  agent.  It  is  only  when  the 
effect  can  be  made  to  reproduce  its  cause, 
or  when,  as  in  mathematical  problems,  the 
law  is  but  a  different  statement  of  the  phe- 
nomena, that  demonstration,  even  in  appear- 
ance, is  possible.  That  part  of  the  Newto- 
nian theory  which  was  demonstrated,  was 
purely  mathematical ;  as  soon  as  the  physi- 
cal elements  of  the  problem  were  introduced, 
it  became  necessary  to  be  content  with 
evidence  not  demonstrative. 

Once  more,  let  us  apply  to  the  law  of 
causation,  as  a  result  of  induction,  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Mill  himself  has  developed, 
as  we  have  now  glanced  at  them.  We  must 
look  at  it  now,  not  from  the  ground  of 
metaphysics,  but  from  the  author's  own  point 
of  view.  The  method  of  simple  enumeration 
by  which  it  has  been  obtained  is  valid,  ho 
observes,  in  one  case,  and  in  one  only, 
namely,  when  we  can  be  assured  that,  had 
there  been  any  exception,  it  must  have  fallen 
under  our  notice.  Now  is  this  the  case  with 
the  law  in  question  1  Doubtless,  the  field 
of  observation  within  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  applying  the  law,  without  finding 
ourselves  led  astray  thereby,  has  been  the 
largest  possible,  co-extensive  with  all  change 
observed  or  imagined.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  if  the  law  had  been  false,  we 
should  have  known  the  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  is  the  nature  of  the  law,  that  as 
we  can  have  no  experience  of  its  truth — and 


*  Whether  they  have  been  proved  by  more  recent 
discoveries,  as  those  of  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  nor  does  it  affect  the 
question. 

f  Even  granting  tho  hypotheses,  the  theory  of 
gravitation  can  only  be  shown  to  agree  approxi- 
mately with  the  phenomena ;  but,  being  a  mathema- 
tical approximation,  it  must  be  at  least  included  in 
the  true  theory.  A  hundred  years  after  its  supposed 
demonstration,  an  eminent  mathematician  tliouglit 
he  had  disproved  it. 
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it  is  because  efficient  causes  cannot  be  found, 
much  less  the  connection  of  causation,  that 
philosophy  has  ceased  to  search  for  them, — 
so  also  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we 
should  know  the  existence  of  an  exception. 
If  a  change  should  take  place  uncaused,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  suppose  a  cause,  if 
we  reflected  upon  it  at  all.  Even  in  th« 
sense  of  physical  antecedents,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  "  vast  majority  of  events  are  per- 
ceived to  have  invariable  unconditional  an- 
tecedents." Against  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  on 
this  question,  probably  arising  from  his 
confounding  in  this  aspect  classes  of  events 
with  individual  events,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  that  gentleman,  while  sitting  in  his 
chamber  within  earshot  of  the  streets  of 
London,  will  often,  in  one  hour,  receive, 
through  his  tympanum,  thousands  of  sensa- 
tions of  the  antecedents  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Or,  if  he  chooses  to  walk  the 
streets,  and  receive  countless  sensations 
through  the  sense  of  vision  also,  will  he 
know  more  about  their  antecedents'?  Or, 
passing  the  question  of  the  causes  of  sensa- 
tion, of  how  many  changes  which  he  wit- 
nesses, will  he  be  able  to  trace  the  invariable 
antecedents]  The  question  needs  no  an- 
swer. 

But  we  need  not  go  about  to  prove  that 
this  principle  is,  in  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stances, not  known  to  be  true.*  Mr.  Mill 
admits  expressly,  that  in  the  great  class  of 
changes  which  come  under  the  head  of 
human  actions,  we  cannot  perceive  the  cause. 
He  might  go  further,  and  include  the  actions 
of  all  animated  beings,  in  none  of  which  can 
the  antecedent  be  made  an  object  of  percep- 
tion to  us.  Add  to  these  the  various  processes 
of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable — for  Mr. 
Mill  admits  that  "  the  sequences  which  we 
observe  in  the  production  and  subsequent 
life  of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  are  mere 
empirical  laws," — and  we  have  already  a 
pretty  large  field  in  which  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  law,  and  yet  are  not  the 
less  firmly  convinced  of  its  inviolability. 
Mr.  Mill,  without  hesitation,  applies  the 
law  in  question  to  all  these  cases,  although 
this,  on  his  own  showing,  is  a  fierdfiaaLg  kg 
dXko  yevog. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  subject  of  empi- 
rical laws  might  have  been  placed  in  a 
clearer  light,  had  the  distinction  between 
laws  and  causes  been  kept  in  view.  As  the 
mind  is  impelled  by  the  principle  of  causality 
to  seek,  or  rather  to  suppose,  efficient  causes, 
so  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  that  it  has  ascer- 
tained even  the  physical  cause,  unless  that 


*  Compare  also  the  passage  cited  above  (p.  lOG), 
'  The  difficulty  is  to  find,  what  description." 


be  the  proximate.  The  question  always  re- 
curs, How  does  this  produce  the  effect  7 
and  the  research  continues  until  a  law  is  ar- 
rived at  which  connects,  directly  and  gener- 
ally, the  properties  of  body,  thought  as  ob- 
jectively existing,  and  those  thought  only  as 
relative  to  our  sensations, — in  other  words, 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities.  When 
we  have  learned  that  a  certain  kind  of  vibra- 
tion in  a  column  of  air  produces  the  sensation 
of  a  certain  musical  note,  we  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;  and  we  say  the  phenomenon,  in  any 
particular  case,  is  completely  explained, 
when  the  existence  of  the  antecedent  vibra- 
tion is  established.  So,  if  we  could  show 
that  a  certain  superficial  structure  always 
excited  a  certain  kind  of  motion  in  a  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  and  that  this  motion,  commu- 
nicated to  the  eye,  produced  the  sensation  of 
blue  colour,  we  should  consider  that  the 
cause  of  blue  colour  was  fully  ascertained. 
Now  this  was  precisely  the  class  of  laws 
which  Bacon  proposed  to  investigate,  under 
the  name  of  Forms.  Mr.  Mill  affirms,  that 
the  whole  theory  is  vitiated  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  universal  law  of  co-existence. 
This  remark  only  shows  how  far  Mr.  Mill 
was  from  forming  a  clear  conception  of  the 
theory  of  Bacon. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  further 
observations  on  the  four  methods,  and  on 
the  examples  cited  in  illustration,  but  space 
forbids.  It  has,  however,  been  sufficiently 
shown,  that  these  are  not  methods  of  dis- 
covery, but  of  proof,  and  that  of  the  final 
step ;  and  that,  moreover,  they  are  not 
methods  of  induction, — the  generalisation, 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  essential  character- 
istic of  induction,  being  assumed  ;  as  having 
been,  in  fact,  performed  once  for  all. 

While  we  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  in  his  system  erred  materially,  misled 
by  his  metaphysical  opinions,  we  do  not  wit^h 
to  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  merits 
of  his  work  on  the  whole.  We  admit  that, 
in  the  development  of  his  system,  he  has 
brought  together  much  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive matter;  but,  "the  great  problem  of 
Induction"  he  has  left  nearly  where  he 
found  it. 

There  is  one  merit  of  Mr.  Mill  which  we 
cannot  pass  over,  as  it  is  unfortunately  more 
rare  among  philosophers  than  it  ought  to  be, 
although  from  no  class  of  writers  ought  it  to 
be  more  expected ; — we  mean  the  candour 
and  courtesy  with  which  he  uniformly  treats 
the  writers  from  whose  views  he  difi'ers. 
He  has  given  us  a  lesson  in  this  respect ;  for 
we  confess  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
treat  him  with  more  severity,  had  we  not 
been  disarmed  by  his  admirable  modesty 
and  candour. 
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Article  V.  "  Tom  Brown'' s  School  Baysy 
By  an  Old  Boy.  Ninth  Thousand. 
MacMillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  1858. 

Arnold  went  to  Rugby  in  1828.  He 
died  in  1842.  It  is  thirty  years,  then,  and 
only  thirty  years,  since  Arnold  came  first 
into  communication  with  the  public. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  how 
short  the  period  has  often  been  in  which 
men  have  done  that  which  has  fixed  their 
mark  upon  the  history  of  their  country  or 
the  world.  But  the  men  of  whom  this  has 
been  observed,  have  been  usually  the  heroes 
of  war  or  politics — enjoying  the  advantage 
of  material  power  or  supreme  place. 

Arnold's  work  was  a  moral  work  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  so  short  a 
space  as  fourteen  years,  in  a  position  not 
then  as  prominent  as  he  has  made  it  for  his 
successors,  he  should  have  done  as  much  as 
he  did  to  influence  his  generation. 

Yet  his  position  had  some  singular  ad- 
vantages. One  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  subject  holds  that  the  brain  ^^  grows  to 
the  condition  under  which  it  is  habitually 
exercised."*  Certainly,  if  a  man  have 
truth  to  deliver,  whether  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, no  position  is  so  much  in  his  favour 
as  one  which  brings  him  into  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  the  more  intelligent  classes 
during  the  period  of  their  chief  moral  and 
intellectual  development.  By  referring  to 
the  register  of  Rugby  School,  we  find  that 
upwards  of  1300  young  Englishmen  of 
these  classes  passed  through  Arnold's  hands 
while  he  was  head  master.  Even  this 
alone,  supposing  these  youths  generally  to 
have  received  some  tincture  of  Arnold's 
spirit,  and  to  contain  only  an  aver- 
age proportion  of  talent  among  them, 
would  represent  a  power  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  thinking  world  at  the  present 
moment.  But  nowhere  does  the  esprit  de 
corps  hold  stronger  sway  than  at  our  public 
schools.  Nationality  is,  perhaps,  apt  to 
exhibit  a  vivacity  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  area  to  which  it  attaches.  "The 
boy,"  as  Arnold  himself  once  remarked  to 
thewriter,"isa«;ara0poi^7/r£«;6^animal;"and 
an  ugly  reverse  of  the  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment which  a  public  school  generates  in  its 
own  sons,  is  usually  a  decided  jealousy, 
commonly  assuming  the  artless  disguise  of 
contempt,  of  all  similar  institutions.  Hence 
a  public  school  is  rarely  slow  to  claim,  and 
is  very  tenacious  in  maintaining,  any  dis- 
tinctions to  which  it  can  fairly  pretend. 
This    feeling,    doubtless,    combined    with 


*  Carpenter,  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology," 
5th  Edition,  p.  591. 


worthier,  has  had  its  operation  in  the  case 
of  Arnold  and  Rugby.  Arnold,  who — 
though  deeply  reverenced  and  cordially 
feared  by  those  who  knew  the  man  or  dis- 
liked his  opinions — had  yet  seemed  to  hold 
no  adequate  place  in  the  public  estimation 
during  his  lifetime,  immediately  upon  his 
death  became  famous.  Those  who  remem- 
ber that  sad  date  will  remember  how  unex- 
pectedly loud  an  echo  the  event  produced. 
England  was  wiser  than  she  knew.  The 
school,  and  those  who  governed  it,  felt  now, 
if  they  had  not  felt  before,  the  value  of  his 
spirit ;  and,  for  the  next  seven  years,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  Arnold's  succes- 
sor as  head  master,  walked  worthily  by  his 
light  in  his  steps.  Of  course,  during  this 
period,  Arnold's  name  was  taken  up  as  the 
glory  of  the  school,  and  these  seven  years 
were  years  of  plenty.  The  public  showed 
their  admiration  of  a  man,  now  better 
known  than  ever  before  through  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Letters  and  Mr.  Stanley's 
biographical  notices,  by  sending  their  boys 
to  catch  Arnold's  spirit,  as  they  hoped,  at 
Rugby ;  and  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  youths  were  entered  under  Dr. 
Tait,  to  each  of  whom,  no  doubt,  the  name 
of  Arnold,  if  no  more,  was  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal distinction.  How  far  the  late  head 
master  of  Rugby,  Dr.  Goulburn,  may  have 
fostered  the  religio  loci  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  have  been  al- 
together disavowed.  His  pupils  may  there- 
fore be  reckoned  as  adding  some  thousand 
more  to  the  number  of  those  who,  having 
entered,  or  being  about  to  enter,  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  English  society,  have 
brought,  or  will  carry  thither  with  them, 
some  tincture  probably  of  Arnold's  views, 
and  certainly  some  pride  in  his  name. 

Independently,  therefore,  we  may  almost 
say,  of  the  inherent  value  of  the  truths 
which  Arnold  represents,  we  have  here  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  circulating  in 
the  more  influential  regions  of  society,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  officially  bound  to  support 
him.  Arnold's  name  is  to  a  Rugby  man 
somewhat  like  what  Wellington's  is  to  the 
English  army,  or  Napoleon's  to  the  French. 
Without  confounding  this  attachment  with 
moral  adhesion,  that  publication,  which  is 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  pre- 
valence of  all  doctrine,  whatever  its  merit, 
has  been  thus  largely  secured  by  Arnold's 
connection  with  Rugby. 

But  there  have  obviously  been  disad- 
advantages,  as  well  as  advantages,  involved 
in  this  connection.  The  love  of  truth  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Arnold's  character ; 
and  had  he  ever  conceived  of  himself  as  oc- 
cupying that  place  in  the  world  which  he 
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now  occupies,  he  would,  we  believe,  before 
all  things,  have  desired  that  both  his 
character  and  his  views  should  have  been 
truly  appreciated.  To  the  love  of  fame  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  Arnold  was  an  utter 
stranger.  That  he  never  contemplated  pos- 
thumous distinction,  or  rather  posthumous 
power  for  good — for  *  that  would  be  the 
form  it  would  take  with  him — is  not  indeed 
asserted.  We  have  heard  him  say,  in  that 
quaint,  Luther-like  phraseology  which  gave 
such  vividness  to  his  familiar  conversation, 
that  "  doubtless  it  was  good  for  a  man  to 
have  to  do  with  Mr.  Posterity,"  referring  to 
the  responsibility  which  it  should  impose 
upon  a  thoughtful  man  to  know  that  his 
words  should  not  die.  But  not  for  an  in- 
stant, certainly,  would  Arnold  have  bar- 
tered the  least  grain  of  what  he  held  for 
truth  against  any  amount  of  personal  dis- 
tinction to  himself.  Certain  of  this  feeling  on 
his  part,  we  suspect  that  it  would  have  been 
with  the  reverse  of  complacency  that  he 
would  have  contemplated,  had  it  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  do  so,  his  adoption  as 
the  "  hero"  of  Rugby,  or  of  any  other  class. 
For  he  would  have  remembered  that  a  man, 
or  even  a  truth  itself,  can  scarcely  be  thus 
espoused  by  any  section,  large  or  small, 
without  surely  risking  misrepresentation, 
through  the  spirit  of  party  excited,  both  for 
and  against.  If  we  needed  proof  that  this 
would  have  been  his  feeling,  we  have  it  in 
his  life  itself,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  single- 
handed  fight  in  behalf  of  truth,  or  what  he 
considered  such,  against  all  parties.  Main- 
taining often,  as  he  conceived  them  to  re- 
quire support,  the  truths  which  were 
among  the  watchwords  of  parties,  he  never 
belonged  to  any  party,  because,  with  the 
same  vigour  with  which  he  maintained  the 
truths  of  all,  did  he  assault  their  falsehoods. 
Hence,  in  turn,  his  hand  was  against  every 
man's ;  and  Socrates  now,  now  Plato,  had 
to  give  place  to  Veritas,  whom  he  loved 
still  better.  And  the  more  complete  proof 
still  is,  that  we  find  in  his  life  and  works  now 
so  much  of  sympathy  evidenced  or  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  sections  of  men  into 
which  the  body,  politic  or  religious,  is 
divided,  that  few  cannot  plead,  on  some 
point  or  other,  his  example  or  his  doctrine. 
With  some  feeling  that  Arnold,  whether 
from  this  or  other  causes,  has  suffered  some 
misrepresentation,  and  in  the  hope  of  re- 
calling men  to  study  a  character  and  mind 
80  eminently  deserving  of  study,  in  the  re- 
cords of  his  own  life,  and  in  his  own  writ- 
ings, we  take  advantage  of  the  appearance 
of  a  work,  whose  remarkable  success  shows 
how  warm  and  wide  an  interest  may  be  ex- 
cited  by  the  combined   attraction  of  the 


names  of  Arnold  and  Rugby,  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  the  school  (using  the 
word  now  in  its  larger  sense)  which 
has  grown  out  of  Arnold's  teaching,  with 
the  especial  view  of  indicating  some  im- 
portant differences  which  we  find  to  exist 
between  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  head 
and  those  of  the  disciples. 

We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  to  grasp 
some  of  those  leading  features  of  Arnold's 
mind  and  teaching,  which,  with  the  modifi- 
cations  we  shall  have  to  point  out,  giv 
their  character  to  his  school. 

To  any  one  who  might  choose  to  work 
out  the  fancy,  there  is  a  curiously  exact 
analogy  open  between  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  the  diflferent 
characters  exhibited  by  different  classes  of 
human  minds.  Assuredly,  from  the  cedar 
tree  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  growing  out 
of  the  wall,  it  be  easy  to  find  the  human 
antitype.  We  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with 
observing  that,  while  the  habit  of  the  classes 
of  creepers  and  climbers  is  amply  repre- 
sented, and  while  even  among  standards 
there  are  those — not  always  of  least  luxuri- 
ant growth  or  humblest  figure  —  which 
waste  themselves  in  a  multitude  of  stems 
and  vagrant  shoots,  there  is  one  class  which 
especially  resembles  the  aristocrat  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  forest  tree — in  its 
grandest  and  most  distinctive  feature, — that 
single  trunk,  namely,  into  which  all  the 
forces  from  the  labouring  root  combine,  and 
from  which,  again,  all  its  wealth  of  pro- 
ductive energy  re-issues.  Arnold's  mind 
belonged,  unmistakeably,  to  this  noblest  or- 
der, and  was  one  of  its  noblest  specimens. 
Self  contained,  and  not  possessing  that 
banian-like  capacity  of  developing  new  su]>- 
ports  and  centres  of  nourishment  to  each 
extending  branch  which  marks  only  one, 
and  that  the  smallest,  although  doubtless 
the  most  wonderful,  species  of  the  class,  it 
is  impossible  to  study  his  character  without 
acknowledging  as  a  great  cause  of  the  im- 
pression w^ich  he  has  created  on  the  world, 
the  unusual  massiveness  and  majesty — to 
adhere  to  our  illustration — of  that  trunk 
idea,  into  which  all  the  powers  of  a  njost 
vigorously,  if  not  very  variously,  endowed 
nature  were  gathered,  in  order  to  distribute 
again  thence  its  rich  luxuriance  of  fruit  and 
shade.  This  ruling  idea,  through  which  the 
whole  vast  energy  of  Arnold's  nature 
passed,  was  the  idea  of  work  ;  but  essentially 
religious  as  his  mind  was,  work  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  took  always  its  reli- 
gious ground.  The  truth  upon  which 
Arnold  stands  raised  as  a  moral  teacher,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  preach- 
er's "  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
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it  with  thy  might"  (Eccl.  ix.  10),  and  St. 
Paul's  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
His  principal  intellectual  effort — that  well- 
known  conception  of  the  Church  on  which 
he  spent  his  affection  so  freely,  and  to  which 
he  alludes  with  such  touching  humility  in 
those  last  words  spoken  as  from  the  grave,* 
— was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  working  out 
of  this  idea. 

But,  while  comparatively  few  troubled 
themselves  to  consider  Arnold's  views  on 
Church  Government — whether  to  support  or 
oppose  them — and  his  p'upils,  probably, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were, — the  same 
principles  took  another  form,  which  brought 
them  necessarily  under  the  observation  of  all 
with  whom,  he  came  into  contact.  In  Eng- 
land, he  found  the  religious  world  divided 
into  the  old  parties  of  Faith  and  Works. 
To  which  party  a  man  of  Arnold's  intensely 
practical  turn  must  adhere,  could  not  be 
doubtful,  and  he  espoused  that  side  of  the 
truth  which  he  approved  with  the  passion 
which  he  carried  into  everything.  Hence, 
while  Arnold's  teaching,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  elsewhere,  was  in  reality  abundantly  im- 
bued with  religious  sentiment,  nor  did  he  re- 
fuse entertainment  to  as  much  of  religious 
philosophy  as  his  mind  could  apprehend — 


*  Few  who  have  read  Mr.  Stanley's  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold  will  forget  the  touching  incident  here  re- 
ferred to,  but  those  who  remember  it  best  will  be  the 
most  willing  to  be  reminded  of  it  Dr.  Arnold  died 
suddenly,  it  will  be  remembered,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  June  12,  1842.  After  his  death,  the 
following  entry  was  found  in  his  diary — the  last 
work  of  the  previous  night,  and  of  his  life : — 

"  Saturday  Evening,  June  11. — The  day  after  to- 
morrow is  ray  birth-day,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to 
see  it — my  forty-seventh  birth-day  since  my  birth. 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already 
passed!  And  then— what  is  to  follow  this  life? 
How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting 
and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  employments  of 
old  age !  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say, 
*  Vixi.'  And  I  thank  God,  that  as  far  as  ambition  is 
concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified ;  I  have  no 
desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  present 
place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher. 
Still  there  are  works  which,  with  Grod's  permission, 
I  would  do  before  the  night  cometh,  especially  that 
great  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  personal 
work — to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  be- 
lieving,— labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others, 
if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it." — {Stanley's  Life 
of  Arnold,  vol  ii.  p.  334,  fifth  Edition.) 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  such  expressions  as, 
"  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it,"  and  "  with  God's 
permission,''  formed  no  part  of  Arnold's  phraseology, 
as  they  might  in  the  case  of  some  good  people.  On 
true  principles,  as  we  conceive,  both  of  taste  and 
feeUng,  his  language  was  perfectly  simple,  and  the 
spirit,  not  the  form,  indicated  the  convictions  of  the 
Christian.  When  he  used  expressions,  therefore,  of 
this  kind,  they  have  their  full  meaning. 


that  was  not  much — the  bias  of  his  lesson 
was  always  toward  the  practical.  He  was 
distinctively  an  advocate  of  religion,  in  the 
sense  in  which  one  of  his  own  pupils,  pro- 
bably deriving  the  thought  from  this  source, 
opposes  it  to  devotion.  "  Using  these  terms 
in  opposed  senses,"  says  a  pupil  of  Arnold's, 
"by  religion  I  understand  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  Christian  morality;  while  de- 
votion refers  to  the  action  of  the  feelings  and 
imagination  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being." 
This  character  reigned  in  all  his  life  and  teach- 
ing; and,  doubtless,  it  was  confirmed,  if  not 
deepened,  by  the  antagonism  in  which  he 
found  himself— not  altogether  unwillingly 
perhaps  either,  for  there  was  a  strong  com- 
bative spirit  in  Arnold— with  the  contempla- 
tive and  philosophical  schools,  represented 
by  the  Romanist  and  the  Rationalist.  As- 
sailed by  them,  he  insisted  on  his  own  view 
with  double  energy ;  and  hence,  doubtless, 
the  distrust  with  which — till  his  Life  by  Mr. 
Stanley  cleared  away  for  ever  all  suspicion 
as  to  his  own  deep  devotional  feeling,  and 
showed  the  distinctively,  almost  narrowly. 
Christian  character  which  it  assumed, — even 
that  part  of  the  religious  world  which  thank- 
fully accepted  his  dauntless  championship, 
regarded  him  as  a  Christian  teacher. 

Another  point — an  accident  of  Arnold's 
position,  for  we  count  it  little  more — the  fact, 
viz.,  of  education  having  become  his  spe- 
ciality, has,  to  some  extent,  influenced  his  fol- 
lowers. We  call  this  an  accident ;  for,  great 
as  we  conceive  the  good  to  have  been  which 
he  did  in  his  position  as  a  schoolmaster,  and 
doubtful  as  we  may  feel  whether  he  could 
have  had  «s  much,  or  at  least  as  immediate, 
influence  for  good  in  any  other  position,  we 
must  yet  also  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
this  was  his  natural  sphere.  In  fact,  we  do 
more  than  doubt.  He  admirably  fulfilled 
the  situation  in  which  God's  providence  had 
placed  him,  and  for  which,  in  some  respects, 
he  was  admirably  fitted.  So,  we  have  little 
doubt,  might  Cromwell  have  made  an  exem- 
plary brewer  to  the  end  of  his  days,  had  no 
opportunity  been  afforded  him  of  developing 
the  general  and  the  governor.  In  similar 
circumstances,  as  little  can  we  conceive  Ar- 
nold's having  remained  a  schoolmaster  as 
Cromwell's  abiding  peaceably  at  Huntingdon. 
On  this  subject,  however,  not  alien  from  our 
present  object,  we  propose  to  ofl!*er  some  re- 
marks just  now.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  circumstance  of  Arnold's 
connection  with  education  has  had  the  happy 
effect  of  engaging  the  interest  of  almost  all 
his  followers  in  the  subject,  and  thus  largely 
swelling  the  ranks  of  that  crusade  against 
ignorance  which  is  the  great  glory  of  our 
times. 
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It  is  in  the  three  points,  then,  here  indi- 
cated— viz.,  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of 
work,  a  decided  tendency  to  the  objective  as 
opposed  to  the  subjective  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  a  considerable  interest  in  educa- 
tion— that  we  find  the  distinctive  features  of 
Arnold's  school.  And  while  it  would  be  ab- 
surd, of  course,  to  suppose  that  wherever  we 
find  these  peculiarities  impressing  the  action 
of  society  at  present,  we  are  to  attribute 
them  to  any  direct  influence  of  Arnold,  we 
are  certainly  justified  in  regarding  him  as 
having,  in  a  marked  manner,  contributed  to 
their  prevalence. 

And  regarding  the  fairer  side  of  our  pre- 
sent social  life,  we  shall  see  how  considerable 
a  portion  of  its  good  bears  distinctively  these 
Arnoldic  characters.  Never,  probably,  has 
the  duty  of  work  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  at  present.  Whether  we  look  to 
church  or  state,  we  find  the  old  jolly  sinecur- 
ism  given  up  in  theory,  and  all  but  extinct 
in  practice.  In  public  or  in  private  life 
equally,  a  fair  discharge  of  duty  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  respect ;  and  where  this  is 
shown,  respect  is  never  refused.  In  general, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  of  the 
duty  of  work,  unless  we  except  that  spas- 
modic period  when,  under  very  different  im- 
pulsion, the  feverish  energy  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon impressed  an  almost  frenzied  activity 
on  all  the  functionaries  of  his  vast  empire, 
no  nation  probably  was  ever  so  well  served 
by  its  paid  officers  and  its  citizens  as  Eng- 
land at  present,  and  we  are  greatly  disposed 
to  believe  that  England  owes  much  in  this 
respect  to  Arnold's  example,  and  to  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  those  who  witnessed 
it  as  his  pupils,  or  have  admired  it  in  his 
Life. 

But,  when  we  come  to  examine  how  far 
his  followers  have  supported  him  in  this,  we 
conceive  that  we  observe  a  great  difference. 
Arnold  was  a  man  of  passion,  as  are  all  who 
have  exercised  immediate  influence  on  the 
world,  and  he  held  his  idea  of  work  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  his  deep  Christian 
feeling.  His  school  appear  to  us  defective 
in  this  grand  point  of  motive  force — what 
was  passion  with  him  is  conviction  only  with 
them,  or  rather,  it  would  be  truer  to  say, 
what  was  passionate  conviction  in  his  mind 
represents  itself  as  calm,  almost  dry,  convic- 
tion in  theirs.  And  this  connects  itself  very 
closely  with  the  second  feature  which  we 
have  pointed  out  as  distinctive  of  this  school 
— their  decided  preference  for  the  objective. 
Arnold's  mind  took  this  character,  because 
the  understanding  was  in  him  much  more 
strongly  developed  than  the  higher  intellect- 
ual powers.  He  admired  Aristotle,  we  have 
heard  him  say,  more  than  Plato,  because  it 


seemed  to  him  grander  to  confine  himself  to 
the  truth,  which  could  be  defined  and  proved, 
than  to  launch  out  upon  the  sublimest  specu- 
lations. This  adherence  to  the  positive  was 
at  once  his  weakness  and  his  strength.  It 
was  this  which  led  him  into  what  men  called 
his  crotchets.  His  crotchets  were  rigorous 
deductions  of  the  understanding  from  the 
facts  which  he  took  as  premisses.  It  made 
his  strength,  because  it  gave  a  reality  to  all 
his  views,  right  or  wrong.  But  passion  with 
him  supplied  the  deficiency  of  imagination, 
and  gave  a  greatness  even  to  his  inferior  con- 
ceptions. His  school  take  after  him  in  their 
adherence  to  the  positive;  but,  while  they 
are  equally  defective  on  the  side  of  imagina- 
tion, they  have  not  like  him  the  compen- 
sating force  of  passion  to  vivify  their  opinions. 
Hence  a  certain  hardness  and  coldness  of  tone 
is  apt  to  disfigure  their  views,  and  to  rob 
them  of  the  attraction  which  would  naturally 
attach  to  their  unselfishness  and  substantial 
justice.  How  is  it  that  among  so  many  men 
of  undoubtedly  superior  talent,  who  have 
sprung  from  Rugby  during  and  since  Ar- 
nold's time,  not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  able  to  take  hold  of  the  popular  mind  1 
There  are  many  who  are  highly  respected, 
and  more  than  respected,  admired  even, 
within  the  limit  of  their  own  larger  or  smaller 
circle.  They  are  excellent  administrators, 
clear  and  enlightened  and  earnest  writers, 
sensible  preachers,  accomplished  poets,  etc., 
but  no  one  takes  hold  of  he  world.  And  this 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  from  want  of  genius, 
men  of  certainly  less  genius  contrive  to  make 
more  impression.  How  is  this  1  We  attri- 
bute it  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a  moral  discipline, 
which  has  rendered  them  averse  from  the  arts 
by  which  popularity  is  often  caught,  but  more 
to  a  really  refrigerative  effect  produced  by  a 
training  in  which  the  objective  was  made  so 
predominant.  We  get  excellent  utterances 
from  them,  but  their  truth  is  flattish,  and 
smacks  of  the  reservoir;  we  do  not  find  them 
offering  us  the  sparkling  element  which  comes 
fresh  from  the  well-spring,  and  even  if  it  be 
scant  in  quantity,  speaks  yet  to  the  great 
underlying  deep.* 

It  seems  ungracious,  perhaps,  while  ad- 


*  Lord  Stanley's  influence  is  already  considerable, 
and  is  likely  to  increase.  He  may  be  expected  to 
play  a  very  important  and  most  useful  part  in  public 
life.  But  he  will  be  a  statesman  for  quiet  times, 
rather  than  for  times  when  leadership  is  wanted  most^ 
and  his  strength  will  lie  in  the  moral  approval  of 
sensible  men,  rather  than  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
masses.  In  literature,  Tom  Brown  has  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  speech,  which  the  "  general" 
understand,  of  any  Rugby  man  that  we  remember. 
Did  he,  perhaps,  take  in  only  ?ial/  the  discipline  of 
Rugby — the  intellectual  waiting  the  summons  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  to  awake  it? 
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mitting  so  fully,  as  we  trust  we  have  been 
felt  to  admit,  how  valuable,  or  we  might  al- 
most say  how  invaluable,  an  element  Ar- 
nold's school  forms  in  the  society  of  our  day, 
to  express  anything  but  gratitude  to  them, 
and  a  sense  of  the  social  benefit  which  they 
confer.  It  is  not  incompatible,  however,  we 
hope,  with  a  full  sense  of  this  benefit,  to 
appreciate  its  shortcomings.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  earnest  man,  examining,  with  a 
sense  of  its  meaning,  the  social  condition  of 
his  own  time,  to  confine  his  reflections  en- 
tirely to  the  actual  passing  moment.  We 
cannot  contemplate  the  force  of  the  stream 
without  thinking  of  what  this  vast  body  of 
waters  is  hurrying  on  to  do.  To-day  una- 
voidably carries  the  suggestion  of  to-morrow, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  what 
the  present  portends  of  apprehension  or 
promise  for  the  future.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  character  of  a  school,  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation and  sentiment,  becomes  unsatisfac- 
tory. All  we  can  say  for  the  Rugby  school 
is,  that  it  does  its  best  to  impress  right  no- 
tions and  sound  principles  upon  its  own 
generation ;  but  will  these  hold  1  We  have 
our  doubts  on  the  point.  The  course  of  the 
world  at  large  is  governed,  not  by  principles, 
but  by  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  it  is  only 
so  far  as  the  former  can  be  volatilized,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  latter  shape,  that  they  domi- 
nate society.  It  was  Arnold's  faith,  as  op- 
posed to  his  doctrine — the  spirit  of  the  man, 
not  the  tenets  he  inculcated — which  created 
his  school,  and  if  we  are  correct  in  believing 
that  his  followers  hold  the  doctrine  without, 
or,  at  least,  with  but  a  faint  measure  of  the 
faith,  we  are  justified  in  apprehending  that  it 
has  lost  its  vital  element,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  become  ere  long  extinct,  or  rather. 
Jet  us  say,  again  dormant,  till  another  shall 
arise  to  break  its  slumbers. 

But,  in  expressing  this  opinion  of  the 
probable  dissolution  of  Arnold's  School  as 
such,  we  are  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  moral  influence  of 
which  his  life  and  writings  will  be  an  en- 
during source — the  influence  which,  we  may 
boldly  say,  he  would  himself  have  most 
cared  to  retain.  His  School  falls  to 
pieces  because,  in  fact,  he  left  no  suflicient 
material  for  a  school.  The  founder  of  a 
school  need  not  have  Arnold's  great  spirit, 
but  he  must  have  done  what  Arnold  did 
not ;  if  it  be  not  absolutely  essential  that 
he  have  enunciated  new  truths,  at  least  he 
must  have  elaborated  truths  already  known, 
and  wrought  them  into  a  coherence  which 
shall  give  his  labour  not  only  substantive 
value  afe  results  of  thought,  but,  if  not  per- 
manent, at  least  a  temporary,  importance. 
Arnold  did  something  towards  this,  and  it 


was  the  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  done 
enough  to  make  the  position  in  question  his 
own.  Now,  it  is  felt  that  his  thinking  was 
not  systematic  enough  for  this — that  in  fact 
it  was  little  more  than  what  we  may  call 
the  accidental  exertion  of  a  powerful  under- 
standing, always  directed  toward  the  prac- 
tical rather  than  the  general  aspect  of  a  sub- 
ject, on  the  points  which  the  exigencies  of 
his  day  happened  to  bring  before  him  with 
a  practical  call  upon  his  attention. 

Natural,  therefore,  and  almost  inevitable, 
as  the  mistake  has  been,  it  has  been  a  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  make  of  Arnold  the  head 
of  a  School,  or  of  any  combination  by  its 
nature  sectional.  The  success  of  the  eflTort 
could  have  been  only  to  give  up  to  "  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind."  Happily, 
the  largeness  of  Arnold's  spirit,  always 
greater  than  its  intellectual  frame,  and  now 
more  distinctly  exhibiting  its  superiority 
when  the  restrictions  which  the  latter  laid 
upon  it  are  no  longer  enforced  by  the  pas- 
sion of  the  living  man,  have  defeated  the 
object  of  a  mistaken  enthusiasm.  And  far 
more  just,  as  well  as  more  honourable, 
will  be  his  place,  remaining  to  posterity  a 
good  man,  free  of  party  ties,  and  speaking 
to  all  humanity  in  his  noble  life  and  living 
words,  as  a  true  citizen,  with  Leighton,  and 
Taylor,  and  many  more,  of  that  Common- 
wealth where  there  is  One  Head,  and  all  the 
rest  are  "  brethren." 

We  referred  just  now  to  Arnold's  posi- 
tion as  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  will  not  be 
alien  from  our  present  object  of  inducing 
men  to  look  at  Arnold  for  themselves  and 
in  himself,  rather  than  at  secondhand,  in  the 
representations  of  his  admirers,  to  examine 
this  point,  for  there  prevails  a  very  general 
misconception  on  the  subject.  That  Arnold 
was  a  great  man  in  the  position  of  a  school- 
master, and  that,  by  force  of  his  own  great- 
ness, he  even  became  a  great  schoolmaster, 
are  propositions  not  aflTecting  the  question 
we  are  disposed  to  moot.  The  public  has 
long  since  set  him  on  a  pedestal  as  a  model 
schoolmaster.  The  pedestal  we  should  as- 
sign him  would  not  be  lower,  but  it  would 
not  be  that ;  and  the  truth  whether  as  re- 
gards our  conception  of  the  schoolmaster's 
office,  or  our  appreciation  of  a  great  man's 
character,  requires  more  discrimination 
than  we  think  has  been  yet  applied  to  this 
particular  point. 

One  great  qualification  which  Arnold  pos- 
sessed for  the  schoolmaster's  office,  was  his 
own  youthfulness,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
of  character.  "  I  enjoyed,"  he  said,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  time  when  he 
took  private  pupils,  "  and  do  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for 
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they  are  all  alive  ia  limbs  and  spirits  at 
least,  if  not'  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons 
the  body  and  spirits  often  become  languid 
without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigour  to 
compensate  for  it." — (Life,  p.  27.)  Arnold 
was  himself  in  body  and  mind  equally 
alive,  and  this  abundant  vitality  created  of 
itself  a  most  powerful  sympathy  between 
him,  and  boys,  and  young  men,  in  general. 
And,  in  fact,  if  we  desired  to  give  the  best 
idea  of  the  sort  of  relation  he  held  towards 
his  pupils,  we  should  say  that  it  was,  en 
fjrand  of  course,  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
influence  which  a  fine  eldfer  lad  at  school  has 
over  his  juniors.  About  most  men^  even 
the  most  genial,  there  is  a  constriction  and 
fixity  of  form  which  keeps  boys  at  a  dis- 
tance— the  crust  of  their  humanity  is  too 
obviously  cooled,  however  warm  the  heart 
may  still  be.  Arnold  had  nothing  of  this, 
or,  at  least,  his  form  had  nothing  of  that 
symmetry  which  gives  the  impression  of 
formality.  True,  boys  kept  their  distance, 
but  it  was  not  from  any  natural  repulsion 
such  as  usually  separates  the  boy  from  the 
man,  but  from  simple  respect — and  admira- 
tion— of  his  power  of  nature.  They  would 
have  liked  to  get  nearer  to  him,  as  to  their 
hero  of  the  school  field,  but  they  remembered 
his  weight.  Perhaps  his  very  appearance 
and  manner,  full  of  true  dignity,  but  tant 
soit  peu  awkward  in  its  simplicity,  conduced 
to  maintain  this  relation.  Long  rather  than 
tall,  strong,  but  not  well  made,  his  shoul- 
ders rather  rounded,  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  usually  in  advance  of  the  rest,  but 
with  the  air  of  a  hard  walker  rather  than  of 
a  student,  scrupulously  clean  and  fresh  in 
his  dress,  but  the  reverse  of  prim  ;  no  one 
who  saw  him  striding  away  in  his  white 
trousers  along  his  favourite  lanes,  now  drop- 
ping the  bridle  of  his  wife's  pony  to  rush 
up  a  hedge  bank  (and  knock  off*  his  hat  in 
the  charge)  in  search  of  the  first  violet — or, 
it  might  be,  the  first  piece  of  dog-mercury, 
for  his  pleasure  in  flowers  being  that  of  as- 
sociation only,  the  one  gave  him  nearly  as 
much  delight  as  the  other — now  stopping 
behind  to  tie  the  strings  of  the  low-quartered 
dress  shoe  which  he  always  wore,  and  which, 
whether  by  his  fault  or  theirs,  were  always 
coming  untied, — no  one,  we  say,  who  met 
him  thus  when  he  was  most  himself,  could 
have  failed,  especially  if  he  had  caught  sight 
of  his  face — which  was  that  of  a  refined  and 
more  passionate  Cromwell, — to  be  struck 
with  his  appearance  as  a  remarkable-looking 
man,  but  no  one  certainly  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  schoolmaster.  Even  gowned 
and  in  school,  ho  was  the  governor,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  in  the  world  the 
conventional  Don.      His   dignity,  in   fact,  I 


was  the  effect  of  real  weight — always  im- 
pressive, on  occasion  grand,  but  never  ceas- 
ing to  be  simple  and  natural.  It  may  be 
conceived  how  much  influence  this,  being,  as 
it  was,  the  true  figure  of  the  man's  great 
and  powerful  nature,  would  have  upon  boys, 
so  easy  to  be  caught  by  the  imagination,  so 
quick  too,  it  may  be  said,  to  discover  the 
deception  if  what  attracts  them  be  unreal. 

In  this  point,  then,  of  natural  relation  to 
the  young,  Arnold  was  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied for  his  position  as  a  schoolmaster  ;  and 
it  was  through  this,  as  we  believe,  that  he 
did  all  the  good  which  he  did  effect.  In 
some  other  points  he  was  less  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  post.  If  his  knowledge  was 
great  and  rare  on  some  subjects — history, 
in  especial — and  his  grasp  and  boldness  of 
thought,  and  the  reality  his  mind  gave  to 
everything,  were  of  invaluable  hifluence,  his 
scholarship  was  at  one  time  defective,  both 
in  principle  and  detail,  although  in  both 
these  points  it  greatly  improved.  But, 
doubtless,  his  resources  were  ample,  had  he 
had  the  natural  talent,  or  the  acquired  art, 
of  communicating  them  in  the  best  manner. 
This,  however,  he  scarcely  had.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a  first-rate  tutor.  In 
fact,  he  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  art  of 
teaching  as  we  conceive  it.  He  heard  les- 
sons, which  has  much  the  same  relation  to 
teaching,  as  saying  prayers  has  to  praying. 
It  meant  that  he  punished  boys  who  did 
not  know  what  they  professed  to  have 
brought  up  ;  and  he  took  care — no  man  was 
ever  more  conscientious — to  have  placed 
by  himself  or  others  what  information  he 
thought  the  lesson  required  before  the  form  ; 
and  you  took  it  in,  if  you  were  so  minded, 
and  could — or  you  lost  it,  It  was  your 
aff*air — his  duty  only  was  to  punish  you 
again  if  he  found  to-morrow,  or  on  any  fu- 
ture day,  that  you  were  still  ignorant  of  it. 
But  he  wanted  the  art — and  never,  we  be- 
lieve, conceived  of  it — of  lodging  the  know- 
ledge in  the  boy's  mind,  either  malgre  lui 
(as  the  manner  of  some  is),  or  by  that  ex- 
citement of  the  boy's  own  faculties,  which 
makes  his  absorption  of  it  an  unconscious 
act. 

This  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  was  a  bad  tutor.  As  tutors  then 
went,  or  even  as  they  go  now,  we  may  say, 
he  was  a  good  one;  and  while  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  form,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  well  taught,  he  yet  succeeded  in 
imparting  something  to  all,  and  very  much 
to  some.  But  it  was  rather  through  his 
own  liveliness  and  energy  catching  the  boy's 
imagination,  and  impressing  what  he  said, 
than  through  any  skill  of  his,  in  preparing 
or  adapting  the  information  for  his  pupil's 
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use.  He  taught,  in  fact,  as  wc  must  repeat, 
as  a  man  who  had  not  learned,  or  would  not 
condescend  to  use,  the  art  of  teaching.  But 
a  clever  boy  could  scarcely  be  under  him 
without  being  stimulated  to  think — perhaps 
almost  too  much  so ;  and  a  stupid  boy 
could  not  be  idle.  In  fact,  there  could  be 
no  real  idleness,  though  the  labour  need  not 
be  well  directed,  where  he  was  master. 
His  eye  was  quick,  and  his  hand  heavy. 
When  we  say,  his  hand^  however,  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  what  would  be  an 
utterly  incorrect  idea  of  him,  for  he  never 
condescended  to  manual  violence,  even  with 
the  lowest  forms.  His  weapons,  with  his 
upper  forms,  were  almost  solely — for  impo- 
sitions were  rare  in  the  sixth — his  €ye  and 
his  tongue.  Perhaps  w^e  could  add  his 
mouth,  for  few  will  forget  the  expression  of 
his  tightly  compressed  lip,  and  the  projected 
lower  jaw.  But,  though  his  satire  was  some- 
times bitter,  dignity  always  ruled  supreme. 
He  never  forgot  either  the  master  or  the 
gentleman. 

But  the  point  in  which  we  regard  Arnold 
as  decidedly  defective  as  a  schoolmaster,  was 
one  which  closely  touches  his  greatness  as  a 
man.  Arnold's  majestic  singleness  was  his 
chief  characteristic.  Like  Wordsworth's 
cloud,  his  mind 

"  Moved  altogether  if  it  moved  at  all." 

Moreover,  it  never  moved  except  by  genu- 
ine impulses  from  his  own  nature.  Words- 
worth himself  was  not  more  intensely  indi- 
vidual. Now,  while  the  elements  of  which 
Arnold's  character  was  composed  included 
perhaps  all  the  noblest  and  finest  which  the 
range  of  human  nature  offers,  and  these  in 
unusual  strength  and  perfection,  they  were 
comparatively  limited  in  number,  and  he 
had  little  or  nothing  of  that  sort  of  imagina- 
tion which  enables  some  men  to  live  a  large 
margin  of  life  beyond  that  of  their  own  idi- 
osyncrasy. There  are  two  kinds  of  men 
who  succeed  in  making  a  great  impression 
on  the  world.  The  one  is  he  whose  wide 
and  deep  insight  into  human  nature  places 
men  as  it  were  at  his  command,  and,  if  he 
cannot  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  will,  en- 
ables him  at  least  to  avoid  them.  He,  like 
Homer's  steersman — 

Mjyrt 

N^o  doriv  Wvvei. 

The  other,  wanting  this  insight,  making  his 
way  rather  like  the  iceberg  than  the  ship, 
mole  ruit  sua  ;  he  bears  down  impediments, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  collision.  It  was 
to  the  latter  class  that  Arnold  belonged, 


and  the  incapacity  of  understanding  other 
natures  differently  constituted  from  his  own, 
was  his  great  defect  as  a  schoolmaster.  A 
school  of  ^ny  size  is  a  microcosm  which  will 
contain  all  the  elements  of  human  character, 
that  are  subsequently  to  diversify  the  larger 
scene.  It  is  essential  that  the  man  who  is 
to  train  these  young  minds  should  not  only 
be  able  to  enter  into  these  diversities,  but 
should  reconcile  himself  fairly  to  that  wis- 
dom which  has  ordained  that  such  diversities 
should  be  permanent.  Arnold  fulfilled  nei- 
ther requisition  —  the  former  because  he 
could  not,  the  latter  because  he  did  not  think 
of  it.  As  far  as  his  own  constitution  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  boy,  he  sympathised 
with  him,  but  no  further.  This  alone  se- 
cured that  Arnold  should  be  in  more  or  less 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  best  and  high- 
est natures  with  which  he  came  into  con- 
tact, but  equally  it  left  him  outside  a  great 
part  of  the  life  which  he  desired  to  rule — not 
that  he  did  not  see  the  phenomena,  for  his 
observation  was  quick,  but  that  he  could  not 
rightly  interpret  them.  And  again,  as  a 
natural  result  of  this  limitation,  he  had  but 
one  ideal  for  all  boys^  and  that  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  perfect  man.  The  difference 
between  boys,  to  which  he  submitted  as  a 
necessity,  was  only  a  difference  of  more  or 
less ;  the  boy  approached  nearer  or  re- 
mained further  from  that  standard  by  which 
he  measured  all.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
grand  doctrine  of  equivalents  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  education.  This  was 
quite  natural  and  unavoidable  in  him — him- 
self a  man  of  so  few,  and  those  such  engross- 
ing sympathies — but  so  far  as  it  acted  it 
tended  to  diminish  his  efficiency  as  a  school- 
master. 

It  may  be  doubted  ^yhether  in  any  situa- 
tion of  active  life — unless  it  had  been  that 
of  a  military  commander,  for  which  he 
showed  great  capacity — ^Arnold's  practical 
influence  would  not  have  suffered  from  this 
imperfect  sympathy,  and  not  least  in  that 
political  sphere  for  which,  in  some  respects, 
he  was  undoubtedly  highly  qualified.*  In 
no  sense  of  the  term,  better  or  worse,  was 
Arnold  "  a  man  of  the  world."  As  we  have 
indicated,  he  could  not  cordially  reconcile 
himself  to  those  differences  of  nature  and 


*  "We  believe  Arnold  to  have  been  himself  sensi- 
ble of  this.  He  once"expressed  to  a  friend  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  not  been  made  a  bishop,  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  should  probably  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and  not  got  on  well  with  a  new  class  of  per- 
sons— "  whereas,  here,"  he  said,  "  people  have  got 
pretty  well  used  to  me."  It  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  he  knew  his  relations  with  others  must  depend 
more  on  their  understanding  him  than  on  his  under- 
standing them. 
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character  which  the  man  of  the  world  begins 
by  recognising,  but  beyond  this,  that  capa- 
city of  suiting  himself  to  circumstances, 
which  the  latter,  whether  in  the  right  or  the 
wrong  spirit  must  eminently  possess,  was 
almost  an  impossibility  with  Arnold. 
"  L'activite  de  son  esprit,"  says  Bourrienne 
of  Napoleon,  "  n'admettait  aucun  intervalle 
entre  la  conception  et  I'execution  de  sa 
pensee."  The  same  may  almost  be  said  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  Arnold's  mind 
seized  equally  a  mental  or  a  moral  conclu- 
sion. And  having  arrived  at  either,  it  be- 
came at  once  a  subject  of  passion  to  him ; 
especially  m  regard  to  that  in  which  he  saw 
any  thing  of  moral  right  or  wrong  in- 
volved— and  few  things  interested  him  but 
in  relation  to  right  and  wrong — ^his  own 
feeling  was  too  strong  and  ardent  to  allow 
of  even  a  momentary  indifference  or  the  af 
fectation  of  it.* 

Arnold  had,  we  may  say,  almost  no  sense 
of  humour.  If  he  laughed,  it  was  as  a  boy 
himself  laughs — at  the  mere  superficial  un- 
fitness. He  did  not  know  the  reflective 
laugh  of  the  man  who  recognizes  beyond 
this  the  deeper  fitness.  But  we  have  heard 
him  say,  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  less 
he  saw  the  use  of  laughing.  The  reverse 
would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  conclusion  of 
the  philosophical  mind.  This,  however,  was 
his  feeling ;  and  if  this  gravity — it  would 
convey  too  harsh  an  impression  if  we  said, 
austerity — added  to  his  impressiveness  with 
boys,  it  lost  him  on  the  other  side  more  than 
it  gained  for  him  on  this.  With  the  boy, 
no  doubt,  his  highest  moments  are  the  seri- 
ous ;  and  invaluable  it  may  be  for  him  to 
find  himself,  at  a  time  of  deeper  feeling,  in 
communion  with  a  great  soul  liice  Arnold's. 
Yet  what  the  boy  wants  more  is  a  purify- 
ing, elevating,  restraining  influence  upon  the 
longer,  lighter  interval.  Deep  calls  to 
deep  indeed,  but  he  requires  some  one  to 
teach  his  ear,  and  train  his  attention  to 
catch  the  heavenly  voices  amid  the  din  of 


*  We  were  once  present  on  an  occasion  which  suf- 
ficiently showed  how  far  the  moral  dominated  the  po- 
litical element  in  him.  A  friend,  whose  character  ho 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  whose  age  and 
position  enabled  him  to  treat  Arnold  with  a  freedom 
which  few  people  permitted  themselves  with  him, 
waa  relating  to  him  some  political  combination  which 
he  was  conducting  in  support  of  views  in  which  both 
were  deeply  interested.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, he  montioQod  the  assistance  he  derived 
from  some  individual  known  to  hold  religious  opinions 
very  different  from  theirs.  "What I"  said  Arnold, 
in  that  hesitating  voice  in  which  he  so  generallyiad- 
dreesed  those,  young  or  old,  whose  opinions  he  re- 
spected, "Whatl  you  don't  mean  that  you  would 
Mit  with  so  and  so?"  "Act  with  Old  Nick,  if  he'll 
serve  my  turn  !'•  was  the  reply  of  the  politician ;  but 
the  sadness  of  Arnold's  face  was  sublime. 


daily  work  and  play  which  fills  the  middle 
plain,  or  to  distinguish  them  among  the  tu- 
multuous echoes  of  grander,  but  equally 
mundane  sounds  which  ring  among  the  soli- 
tary heights  of  thought  and  passion  where 
adolescence  loves  to  lose  itself  The  influ- 
ence which  the  mother  exercises  upon  her 
children  in  the  nursery,  herself  the  leader  of 
their  play,  and  yet  by  her  mere  presence 
restraining,  without  their  knowing  it,  the 
exuberance  of  their  yet  undisciplined  spirits, 
would  be  represented  in  the  perfect  school, 
not  by  the  presence  indeed,  but  by  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  the  true  schoolmaster.  Ar- 
nold scarcely  fulfilled  this  part.  He  be- 
longed only  to  our  moments  of  deeper  feel- 
ing. Anxious  as  he  was  to  consecrate  the 
things  of  daily  life,  and  completely  as  he  ac- 
complished this  for  himself,  he  did  not 
equally  succeed  for  us,  because  he  could  not 
enter  into  the  levity  (using  the  word  in  no 
bad  sense),  and  the  passion  for  enjoyment 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  we  must 
admit  to  be  characteristic  of  boyhood.  And, 
doubtless,  but  that  his  deeper  wisdom  for- 
bore to  press  where  he  felt  the  limitation  of 
his  real  power,  there  would  have  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  us  what  is  so  constantly 
seen  in  religious  families,  where  their  heads, 
equally  incapable  of  mastering  the  difference 
of  character  between  themselves  and  their 
children,  but  less  deeply  sensible  than  he  of 
the  paramount  value  of  sincerity,  and  the 
risk  of  inducing  dissimulation  or  formality, 
enforce  ab  extra  the  manners  and  expres- 
sions which  only  became  their  own  profound 
convictions.  From  this  folly  Arnold  abso- 
lutely refrained,  and  greatly  is  he  to  be  ad- 
mired for  his  self-denial. 

The  sum  of  our  remarks  on  this  head  is 
expressed  in  stating  our  opinion  that  Arnold 
presided  over  Rugby  rather  as  a  governor 
than  as  a  schoolmaster  proper,  and  that  the 
education^  in  the  true  sense  which  his  pupils 
derived  from  him  was  rather,  if  we  may  so 
say,  what  they  took — by  contact  with  him 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  his  gov- 
ernment placed  them — than  what  he  gave. 
There  was  room  for  the  schoolmaster  be- 
neath him.  Of  his  administration,  regarded 
as  a  government,  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  Life, 
gives  an  admirable  account,  and  it  would  be 
but  repetition  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  one  re- 
spect only  he  was  not  altogether  as  success- 
ful as  might  have  been  wished,  and  as  our 
friend  Tom  Brown's  own  sympathy  with 
him  would  lead  the  public  to  suppose.  Ho 
certainly  did  not  manage  well — especially 
in  his  earlier  days — the  animal  element 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  special  difficult- 
ies of  a  school.  The  mass  of  the  English 
world  is  not  remarkably  intellectual.      A 
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considerable  capacity  of  observation,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  reasoning  power,  is  as  much 
as  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  even  in  mature  years.  But 
the  sound  judgment  which  these  are  ulti- 
mately to  develop  is  of  later  growth ;  and 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  —  and  more  then  than  now  —  do 
not,  at  least  as  they  are  ordinarily  handled, 
greatly  interest  the  boy.  Some  dim  sense 
of  duty,  with  the  more  or  less  definite 
shadow  of  a  grim  necessity  looking  over  its 
shoulder,  is  about  as  much  as  the  lad  of  this 
type  brings  to  his  school  tasks ;  and  what- 
ever civilising  influence  Horace  and  Virgil 
may  possess  for  those  whose  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility is  quick,  it  is  not  usually  till  he 
reaches  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  country  gentle- 
man awakes  to  their  beauties.  Meanwhile 
the  boy,  in  general  a  well-disposed  animal 
enough — indeed  as  he  is  now  seen — for  the 
change  within  thirty  years  past  is  surprising 
in  this  respect — a  very  nice  animal,  is  dis- 
tinctively an  animal,  and  whatever  of  cha- 
racter he  may  show  wilt  be  of  an  animal 
kind.  Of  course,  there  are  great  dangers 
for  himself,  great  difficulties  to  a  school- 
master in  this  position.  If  he  is  harmless, 
so  long  as,  with  Tom  Brown,  he  takes  out 
his  force  in  pure  athletics,  the  same  exuber- 
ant life  will  have  other  tendencies  also,  for 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  provide  a  field. 
Here  Arnold's  governmental  notions  did 
mischief.  An  avowed  hostility  between  a 
government  and  certain  classes  may  be  a 
political  necessity.  Such  a  relation  is  ut- 
terly anomalous  between  a  schoolmaster  and 
his  pupils.  Yet  it  existed,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly pronounced,  between  Arnold  and  the 
animal  party  in  all  its  phases,  except  the 
athletic,  and  the  exception  was  very  difficult 
to  observe.  Boys  of  this  kind  formed  Ar- 
nold's "  classes  dangereuses;"  and,  of  course, 
he  did  not — he  could  not — dissemble  his 
distrust  of  them.  This  hostility  was  much 
more  noticeable  and  more  intelligible  during 
his  earlier  period.  Latterly,  though  not 
extinct,  it  was  much  less  apparent,  and  in- 
deed there  was  less  of  it,  but  for  a  good  rea- 
son. Every  arbitrary  government  must 
have  its  Cayenne.  When  a  boy  gave  Arnold 
anxiety  of  this  kind,  he  sent  him  away. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  great  princi- 
ple of  Arnold's  scjiool  government,  and  we 
shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.  We  are  ourselves  disposed 
only  to  object  to  the  freedom  with  which  he 
used  it,  and  this  again  referred  to  his  funda- 
mental error  of  acting  as  governor  rather 
than  schoolmaster.  But  that  the  school- 
master must  have  this  power  we  cannot 


question.  His  great  responsibility  is  to  re- 
gulate the  moral  temperature,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  school,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have 
the  power  of  rejecting  dangerous  elements 
if  occasion  require.  In  a  small  school,  a 
single  boy  of  bad  tendencies  might  so  influ- 
ence the  general  atmosphere,  that  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  the  rest  to  expose  them 
to  it,  and  it  might  be  legitimate  to  exclude 
him  without  waiting  for  actual  offence.  But, 
in  proportion  as  the  field  becomes  larger, 
so  does  the  necessity  for  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence lessen.  Where  many  boys  are  col- 
lected, human  characters  will  be  found  re- 
presented in  their  average  proportions,  and 
this  is  what  is  to  be  desired. 

There  is  another  observation  to  be  made 
on  this  point.  Arnold's  chief  reason  for 
employing  this  practice  so  freely  was,  w^e 
apprehend,  his  fear  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties. But  the  force  of  the  animal  spirits  is 
no  criterion  of  the  force  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities, and  it  was  naturally  only  those 
youths,  who,  by  their  particular  exuberance 
of  life  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  the 
class  in  question,  who  attracted  Arnold's 
censorial  eye.  Now,  in  fact,  such  lads, 
though  they  will  of  course  lie  open  to  temp- 
tation, in  virtue  of  their  animal  vigour,  are 
usually  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  any 
real  vice.  Their  health  is  itself  a  guarantee 
against  sensuality.  Sensualism,  both  at 
school  and  in  the  world,  is  found  to  lie 
among  the  quieter  natures.  Their  energy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  invaluable,  if  it  be  once 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  good,  and  their  gen- 
eral right  feeling  renders  it  particularly  easy 
so  to  engage  them,  if  only  a  field  be  found  for 
their  activity.  To  our  mind,  Arnold  proba- 
bly eliminated  some  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  school  in  this  way.  Why,  was  not  Tom 
Brown  himself  for  some  time,  if  we  rightly 
recollect,  on  the  edge  of  the  razor"?  Yet 
Tom  Brown  was  potentially  at  his  earlier 
period  the  same  excellent  fellow  whom  the 
public  now  knows  and  so  cordially  likes, 
and  it  was  for  the  true  schoolmaster  to  dis- 
cern and  realise  him.  And  when  we  hear 
Arnold's  own  complaints  in  the  later  days 
of  his  monarchy — and  they  were  never  out 
of  his  mouth — of  the  want  of  strength  of 
character  and  individuality  in  the  school 
compared  with  earlier  times  (when  the 
"antediluvians"  still  showed  in  some  force), 
may  we  not  read  his  own  condemnation  of 
the  system  of  emasculation  which  he  had  so 
long  followed?  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that,  while  the  power  in  question  is  a  neces- 
sary one,  Arnold  mistook  the  principle 
which  should  govern  its  employment. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  close  without 
taking  some  notice  of  the  pleasant,  and  more 
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than  pleasant  book,  which  has  afforded  us 
the  opportunity  of  making  these  r  emarks. 
But  there  is  the  less  need  for  dwelling  upon 
a  work  which  everybody  has  read,  or  means 
to  read.  Owing  its  first  welcome,  no  doubt, 
to  the  interest  attaching  for  so  many  to 
Rugby  and  Arnold's  name,  "  Tom  Brown  " 
has  won  himself — we  instinctively  say  him- 
self^ for  it  is  the  great  proof  of  the  merit  of 
the  book,  that  the  author  has  almost  as  suc- 
cessfully imposed  his  hero's  personality 
upon  the  reader  as  Defoe  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe — a  cordial  regard  from  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  "  fine  fellow,"  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  As  a  book,  the  work  has 
plenty  of  faults.  Overflowing  with  geniali- 
ty, and  exhibiting  high  principles  throughout, 
on  the  purely  literary  side  vigorous  and  pic- 
turesque writing  are  to  be  set  against  a  plan 
out  of  all  proportion  and  a  want  of  continu- 
ity, which  severely  tries  a  critic's  good  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  it  answers  its  purpose 
in  making  us  acquainted  with  Tom  Brown 
himself,  while  it  gives  us  a  lively  picture,  as 
fair  as  can  be  expected,  of  the  old  days  at 
liugby, — for  there  has  been  change  there, 
we  apprehend,  as  everywhere  else,  —  and 
traces  an  aspect  of  the  great  man  on  whom 
we  have  been  commenting,  which  had  scarce- 
ly been  drawn  before,  but  of  which  all  who 
remember  him  will  recognise  the  truthful- 
ness, and  none,  whether  they  knew  him  or 
not,  deny  the  beauty. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Iland-BooTc  of  Proverbs  : 
comprising  Ray^s  Collection^  with  large 
Additions,  By  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Lon- 
don: Bohn. 

2.  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs :  compris- 
ing French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish,  with 
English  Translations  and  a  general  Index. 
By  Henry  G.  Bohn.     London  :  Bohn. 

3.  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth. 
Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  By 
the  Rev.  William  Arnot.  First  and 
Second  Series.     London :  Nelson. 

4.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Illustrated  by 
Historical  Parallels,  from  Drawings  by 
John  Gilbert,  and  with  Introductory  Re- 
marks.    London:  Nisbet. 

"  Onk  man's  wit  and  all  men's  wisdom," — a 
definition  extemporised  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  breakfast 
table,*  is  the  best  description  of  a  proverb 

♦  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  IL,  p.  473. 


with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  terse  as 
the  "celebre  dictum,  scita  quapiam  novitate 
insigne  "  of  Erasmus,  or  the  "  much  matter 
decocted  into  few  words  "  of  Thomas  Fuller, 
it  comes  more  within  our  modern  limits 
than  Ray's  "short  sentence  or  phrase  in 
common  use,  containing  some  trope,  figure, 
homonymy,  rhyme,  or  other  novelty  of 
expression ;"  whilst,  over  and  above,  it 
gives  the  rationale  of  this  universal  litera- 
ture,— the  origin  and  rise  of  the  popular 
adage.  For  the  gift  of  utterance  does  not 
always  accompany  the  gift  of  understand- 
ing. Although  there  may  be  exceptional 
instances,  like  the  merry  monarch, 

"  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one  ;" 

we  have  no  doubt  that  most  people  have 
got  more  wisdom  in  their  heads  than  they 
have  ever  been  able  to  put  into  their  words. 
There  are  many  who  pass  through  life  judi- 
ciously, usefully,  honourably,  who  have 
never  uttered  one  memorable  saying.  Mute 
sages,  dumb  philosophers,  saints  dwelling  in 
silence,  they  let  their  light  shine,  and  they 
manage  their  affairs  with  discretion,  but  they 
give  forth  no  oracles.  Hereafter  they  will 
be  remembered,  not  for  the  good  things 
they  have  said,  but  for  the  right  deeds  they 
have  done.  It  will  be  their  "  works,"  not 
their  words,  which  will  "  follow  them." 

Such  practical  men,  however,  are  often 
quick  in  recognising  their  own  principles  of 
action  when  enunciated  by  others ;  and 
whether  it  be  a  forcible  observation  in  a 
sermon,  a  pithy  sentence  in  a  play,  or  a 
happy  hit  in  the  harangue  of  a  public  speaker, 
they  hail  with  delight  a  maxim,  in  which 
their  own  minds  are  so  vividly  reflected,  and 
which  exhibits  so  well  the  rationale  of  their 
own  procedure.  "That  man  speaks  sense," 
is  their  instant  response  to  the  saying  which 
gives  a  key  to  so  many  of  their  own  actions, 
and  the  truth  of  which  a  life-time's  expe- 
rience enables  them  to  countersign.  "  It  is 
just  what  I  myself  have  often  thought,"  and 
not  without  a  certain  self-complacency,  they 
treasure  up  the  dictum,  and  produce  from 
time  to  time  its  portable  and  much-compre- 
hending philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  a  maxim  does  not  necessar- 
ily become  a  proverb.  Many  grubs  never 
grow  to  butterflies ;  and  a  maxim  is  only  a 
proverb  in  its  caterpillar-stage — a  candidate 
for  a  wider  sphere  and  Tonger  flight  than 
most  are  destined  to  attain.  And,  in  order 
to  secure  universal  currency,  it  must  meet  a 
general  want,  and  it  must  suit  the  popular 
taste. 

There  is  many  an  apophthegm,  of  which 
the  circulation  is  restricted  by  its  subject. 
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It  may  be  just,  it  may  be  profound,  it  may 
be  brilliant ;  but  if  it  relates  to  matters  of 
which  the  multitude  never  think,  like  a  trea- 
tise on  runes  or  on  the  higher  mathematics, 
it  must  be  content  with  an  audience  "  fit, 
though  few."  Thus,  nothing  can  be  more  to 
the  purpose  than  the  remarks  of  Chesterfield 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  on  good-breeding  and 
deportment.  "  Grace  is  to  the  body  what 
good  sense  is  to  the  mind."  "A  man's  own 
good-breeding  is  the  best  security  against 
other  people's  ill-manners."  "  Good-breed- 
ing carries  along  with  it  a  dignity  that  is 
respected  by  the  most  petulant.  Ill-breed- 
ing invites  and  authorises  the  familiarity  of 
the  most  timid."  "  Nothing  so  much  pre- 
vents our  being  natural  as  the  desire  of  ap- 
pearing so."  But,  in  beer-shops  there  is  no 
demand  for  Rhenish  wines ;  and  neither  the 
shrewd  insight,  the  deep  philosophy,  the 
pointed  expression  of  such  sayings,  can  ob- 
tain for  them  the  privilege  of  "  household 
words,"  in  a  community  where  grace  and 
good-breeding  are  necessarily  restricted  to  a 
small  minority. 

In  the  same  way,  many  of  Napoleon's  de- 
liverances on  the  sciences  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, have  become  adages  with  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  but  it  would  require  a  very 
military  or  democratic  community,  in  order 
to  promote  them  to  the  rank  of  proverbs. 
They  are  "  the  wit  of  one,"  but  they  are 
only  the  "  wisdom"  of  a  certain  class. 

Even  so,  many  a  sententious  saying  is  not 
adopted  by  the  multitude,  because  its  form 
or  flavour  does  not  suit  the  general  taste. 
For  example,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  we 
could  not  expect  that  a  repartee,  however 
brilliant,  would  naturalise  itself  in  work- 
shops and  cottages,  if  the  point  lay  in  some 
classical  allusion,  or  literary  parody,  or  re- 
condite aesthetic  principle;  as  was  the  case 
with  many  of  Canning's  happiest  thrusts  and 
parries  in  the  days  of  witty  Parliaments.  And 
different  nations  have  their  different  humours. 
A  Frenchman  loves  a  sparkling  mot,  or  an 
aphorism  effervescing  with  "  glories,"  and 
"  great  souls,"  and  "  eternities  ;"  whilst  a 
true-born  Englishman  disdains  such  senti- 
mental stuff:  and  the  rich  grave  irony  which 
shakes  the  sides  of  a  Spanish  don,  would 
only  draw  forth  the  scowl  of  an  Aberdeens- 
man,  or  the  dirk  of  a  Highlander.  Hence, 
in  every  community,  it  is  with  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard," and  his  brethren  among  the  people, 
that  most  proverbs  have  originated  ;  and,  in 
as  far  as  any  of  them  may  have  had  a  liter- 
ary  source,  we  should  look  for  the  first  pro- 
mulgation not  to  Hooker,  and  Milton,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  the  souls  sublime, 
who  were  more  cosmopolite  than  British, 
but  to  Latimer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bunyan, 


who  never  spoke  to  hearts  of  oak  unless 
with  an  English  tongue.  Fine  speeches  may 
be  quoted,  but  they  are  only  the  stanjling 
homely  saws  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage 
which  keep  their  ground,  and  are  transmit- 
ted from  age  to  age. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  maxim  of  the 
select  circle  finds  its  way  into  general  use 
through  the  medium  of  some  master-spirit, 
who,  with  access  to  good  society,  commands 
the  attention  of  the  multitude.  A  Benjamin 
Franklin,  or  a  William  Cobbett,  reads  the 
best  authors,  and  then,  in  the  plainest  Eng- 
lish, chats  from  the  platform  or  the  press  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  and,  with  a  plagiarism 
almost  unavoidable,  he  gives  forth,  so  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  his  own  originali- 
ties, the  choice  thoughts  and  happy  illustra- 
tions which  rush  upon  his  memory  from  all 
the  fields  of  literature.  As  repeated  by 
such  a  translator,  the  good  saying  is  divested 
of  the  obscure  allusion  or  the  pedantic  lan- 
guage, which  restricted  it  to  a  peculiar  cote- 
rie, and  the  quip  of  Herbert,  or  the  conceit 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  henceforth  on  the  fair 
way  to  become  a  proverb  of  the  people. 

As  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
verbs of  any  modern  nation,  the  bulk  of 
them  is  older  than  its  printed  literature ;  and 
the  number,  we  suspect,  is  very  small  which 
can  be  traced  up  to  a  definite  authorship. 
But  at  this  moment,  there  are  many  which 
are  working  their  way  into  general  currency, 
and  after  they  have  been  somewhat  shorten- 
ed or  new-shapen,  we  shall  find  among  our 
every-day  axioms, — 

"  The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

"  Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return." 

"  Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ." 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ;" 

as  well  as  Gray's  "  Full  many  a  gem,"  and 
Pope's  "  Ruling  Passion  strong  in  death," 
and  Beattie's  "  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard 
it  is  to  climb  !"  And,  we  may  add,  that  as 
we  become  more  cultivated,  and  as  a  finer 
sense  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  com- 
munity, many  a  choice  saying,  now  locked 
up  in  printed  books,  or  only  current  amongst 
the  well-informed,  will  pass  into  proverbial 
frequency  :  such  as  the  remark  of  Coleridge, 
"  To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the 
track  it  has  passed,"  and  many  of  those  vivid 
sentences    in  which,   like   sparks  from    a 
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thunderbolt,  Napoleon  flashed  out  his  own 
intensity  :  "  The  heart  may  be  torn  to  pieces, 
whilst  the  soul  stands  unshaken."  "It  is 
the  good  cause,  not  the  stake,  which  makes 
the  martyr."  "  Usually  the  truest  wisdom 
is  a  resolute  determination."  "  On  unity  of 
action  depends  the  success  of  means."  "  The 
man  who  least  of  all  belongs  to  himself,  is 
the  man  whom  the  events  of  Providence  call 
to  the  government  of  nations."  "  Every 
hour  of  time  lost  is  a  chance  of  misfortune 
for  the  future."  "  There  are  calumnies  by 
which  innocence  itself  is  confounded."* 

Occasionally  the  proverb  carries  some- 
thing in  gremlo,  which  so  far  fixes  its  date. 
The  Spanish  proverb,  "  A  great  lancethrust 
to  a  dead  Moor,"  sends  us  back  to  the  con- 
flicts betwixt  Christian  and  Saracen,  and  is 
evidently  contemporary  with  "  The  Jew 
ruins  himself  with  passovers,  the  Moor  with 
wedding  feasts,  and  the  Christian  with  law- 
suits." Such  sayings,  as  "  Big  churches, 
little  saints," — God's  friend,  the  priest's 
foe," — "  Monks  and  mice  seldom  take  leave 
without  mischief," — "  Touch  a  friar,  and  all 
cowls  flutter  as  far  as  Rome," — and  others, 
in  which  the  German  vocabulary  abounds, 
would  point  to  the  dawn  of  Reformation, 
when  people  were  beginning  to  espy  rents 
in  the  rochet  and  rust  on  the  mitre.  Eng- 
lish history  has  told  us  the  origin  of  the 
adage  which  is  read  on  the  scroll  of  the 
Garter ;  and  of  more  than  one  proverb, 
that  great  record  of  inventions  and  antiqui- 
ties, the  Bible,  has  preserved  to  us  the  age 
and  the  first  occasion.  "  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets'?"  is,  of  course,  older  than  the 
days  of  Solomon :  and  David  quotes  as 
already  a  time  honoured  saying — "  a  pro- 
verb of  the  ancients," — "  Wickedness  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  wicked."  As  fiir  back  as 
the  age  of  Moses,  it  had  become  proverbial 
to  compare  a  "  mighty  hunter"  to  Nimrod  ; 
and  a  proverb  corresponding  to  "  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity,"  is  immor- 
talised in  connection  with  Mount  Moriah, 
and  the  crowning  act  of  Abraham's  faith.* 

Like  primeval  poems,  the  first  proverbs 
would  be  abundantly  simple.  A  certain 
trimness   of  terseness  distinguished   some 


*  *'  Le  coeur  peut  6tre  dechire,  et  Vkme  rester  in- 
^branable,"  "  C'est  la  cause  qui  Hiit  le  martyro,  ct 
non  la  mort."  •'  La  vraie  sagesso,  en  gen^^ral,  est 
dans  uno  determination  energique."  "  De  runit6 
d'action,  depend  le  succea  des  moyens."  "  Le  mortol 
que  lea  6v(inomons  et  les  d^creta  6ternela  appellent 
au  gouvcmement  des  nations,  est  sans  eontredit, 
rhomme  qui  s'appartient  le  moins."  "  Chaquc  hour 
de  terns  perdue,  est  un  chance  de  mallieur  pour 
Tavenir."  "II  est  des  calomniea  centre  lesquellea 
Tinnocence  mfime  pord  courage." 

*  1  Samuel  x.  12 :  xxiv.  13.   Gouosis  xxii.  14 :  x.  9. 


saying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above  quoted, 
"  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked  ;" 
and  coming  neatly  through  the  lips  and  fall- 
ing nicely  on  the  ear,  it  grew  into  a  favourite 
phrase,  and  was  so  ofl  reiterated  that  at  last 
it  could  not  be  forgotten.  But  as  by  and 
by  men  grew  more  ingenious  or  refined, 
mere  neatness  was  not  pleasing  enough. 
The  pillar  required  to  be  fluted,  the  rectan- 
gular plinth  was  exchanged  for  a  florid 
capital,  the  single  verse  was  replaced  by  an 
elaborate  stanza,  and  the  proverb  suggested 
improvement.  A  humourist  stuck  a  feather 
in  its  cap  or  added  a  sting  to  its  tail,  by  way 
of  making  it  more  arresting  or  more  em- 
phatic ;  or  a  poet  turned  it  into  metaphor, 
and  fitted  it  with  metre,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  convenient  to  the  memory.  "  Know 
thyself,"  was  the  heaven-descended  simpli- 
city of  that  oracle  which  faced  the  devotee 
as  he  approached  the  Delphic  shrine,  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  the  fundamental  precept 
of  the  old  Greek  ethics :  but  "  Know  thy- 
self "  grew  trite,  and  from  iEsop,  with  his 
fault-basket  slung  behind  the  back,  visible 
to  all  save  the  owner,  down  to  the  Ayrshire 
bard — 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi'e  us, 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us," 

moralists  have  striven  to  furbish  up  the  old 
familiar  maxim,  and  bring  out  its  meaning 
anew.  Mrjdev  dyav,  "  Ne  quid  nimis," 
"  Exceed  in  nothing,"  is  an  advice  so  good, 
that  it  is  quite  a  controversy,  who  first  gave 
it  ?  Diogenes  Laertius  claims  it  for  Pytha- 
goras. Aristotle  assigns  it  to  Bias,  and 
something  very  like  it  can  be  detected  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  not  to  say  Euripides. 
But  plain  fiTjdev  dyav  began  to  lose  its 
force :  so  Alpheus  turned  it  into  a  punning 
epigram,  and  said,  "  how  exceedingly  de- 
lighted he  was  with  this  caveat  against  ex- 
ceeding :" 

Td  fXTjdiv  yap  uyav,  ujav  fie  TspTzei : 

and*  Horace  needs  must  say, 

**  Est  modus  in  rebus : — 
Yirtus  est  medium  vitiornm  utrumqae  redac- 
tum  :* 

and  so  on  it  went,  till  now  every  nation  has 
its  own  way  of  saying,  "Stop  in  time." 
"  Too  keen  an  edge  does  not  cut,"  say  the 
French,  "  Too  fine  a  point  does  not  pierce." 


*  See  the  "  Adagia "  of  Erasmus  and  others, 
forming  a  dense  and  inexhaustible  folio,  to  our  taste 
much  more  entertaining  than  another  boundless  and 
nuscellaneous  book,  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly." 
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"  Too  many  sacks  are  the  death  of  the  ass," 
cry  the  Germans;  and  "Too  much  wax 
burns  the  church,"  re-echo  the  Portuguese. 
^'  Too  many  sailors  sink  the  ship,"  shout  the 
boatmen  on  the  Nile,  whilst  the  English 
captain  translates  it,  "  Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth,"  and  the  Scotch  steward  or  stoker 
replies,  "  O'er  mony  greeves  but  hinder  the 
wark."  But  by  this  time  our  Scotch  readers 
are  exclaiming,  "  O'er  meikle  water  drooned 
the  miller.  Eneuch's  as  guid  as  a  feast. 
So,  if  you  please,  no  more  of  iVe  quid  nimisy 
Like  our  Edward  the  Third  and  his  "  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  the  Arabs  have  a 
historical  origin  for  many  of  their  proverbial 
sayings. — "  God  has  His  hosts,  amongst 
them  honey,"  is  said  to  have  been  first  used 
when  the  emperor  Moawiah  heard  that  his 
enemy  Aschtar  was  killed  by  eating  honey 
made  from  poisonous  herbs;  and,  "He  is  fond 
of  championship  who  takes  locusts  under  his 
protection,"  commemorates  Modleg  Ben 
Sowaid,  a  plucky  chieftain,  who  carried  the 
law  of  hospitality  so  for,  that,  when  a  flight 
of  locusts  alighted  on  his  territories,  and 
some  neighbouring  tribe  was  tampering  with 
them,  this  Quixote  of  the  desert  drove  off 
the  invaders,  and  saved  the  locusts. 

To  an  ethnologist,  or  a  student  of  human 
nature,   there   can  be   no  materials   more 
valuable   than   the  proverbs  of  a  people. 
They  are  its  most  genuine  cardiphonia — the 
confidential  communings  of  the  nation  in  the 
unreserve  of  its  own  homestead ;  the  de- 
liverance of  the  collective  wisdom  on  all  the 
subjects  which  engross  its  thoughts  and  form 
the  theme  of  its  most  frequent  discussion. 
In  authorship  there  may  be   idiosyncrasy. 
Byron  may  be  no  true  type  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nor  Erasmus  of  the  Hollander  ;  but 
neither  Englishmen  nor  Dutchmen  can  re- 
pudiate their  proverbs.     These  are  the  na- 
tion's own  composition — its  autobiography 
— what  Augustine  would  have  called  its  con- 
fessions and  retractations.     Before  a  maxim 
could  become  a  proverb,  it  had  to  pass  the 
ordeal  of  universal  suffrage ;  and,  without 
millions  of  votes  in  its  favour,  it  could  never 
have  been  installed ;  and  now  that  it  has 
reached  this  rank,  it  is  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  its  constituents ;  and  as  long 
as  it  carries  their  commission,  we  are  en- 
titled to  regard  it  as  their  exponent.     With 
this,  the  People's  Own  Book,  in  our  hand, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  native  ser- 
vility  of   the   Hindoo,   the    self-possessed 
worldliness  and  mere  materialism  of  the 
Chinaman,  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Persian, 
the   pensive   enthusiasm   and    fundamental 
religiousness  of  the   Slavonian,   the   high- 
souled  chivalry  of  the  Spaniard,  the   sly 
vindictiveness  of  the  Italian,  the  gaiety  of 


the  Frenchman,  the  thrift  and  caution  of  the 
Scot. 

Nor  is  it  merely  revelations  of  principle 
which  these  proverbs  afford,  but  they  give 
us  every  race  in  its  humour.  According 
as  the  bee  feeds  on  the  thyme  of  Hymettus, 
or  the  heather  of  the  Grampians,  the  honey 
is  differently  flavoured ;  and  even  so,  the 
wisdom  hoarded  in  these  ancient  hives  has 
an  aroma  characteristic  of  the  various  re- 
gions where  it  has  been  gathered.  "The 
basis,  or  essential  principle,  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  gust  or  bouquet  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  national  genius.  Take  the 
following  group : — 

Since  I  wronged  you,  I  have  never  liked 
you. 

The  day  I  did  not  sweep  the  house,  there 
came  to  it  one  I  did  not  expect. 

Never  speak  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged. 

If  you  want  to  beat  a  dog,  say  he  ate 
your  iron. 

The  gallows  was  made  for  the  unlucky. 
To  be  a  merchant,  the  art  consists  more 
in  getting  paid  than  in  making  sales. 

A  fool,  unless  he  know  Latin,  is  never  a 
great  fool. 

If  the  rings  are  lost,  here  are  the  fingers 
still. 

He  who  wants  to  be  rich  in  a  year,  comes 
to  the  gallows  in  half  a  year. 

A  gentleman  would  rather  have  his  gar- 
ments rent  than  mended. 

They  took  away  the  mirror  from  me, 
because  I  was  ugly,  and  gave  it  to  the  blind 
woman. 

In  these  "  refranes  "  of  Arragon  and  Cas- 
tile, the  humour  is  subtle,  and  the  satire, 
where  satire  occurs,  is  very  delicate,  and 
full  of  quiet  dignity.  The  first  two  exam- 
ples and  the  last,  are  an  expedient  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  proverbs  of  Spain. 
In  order  not  to  give  offence,  or  by  way  of 
"  an  excellent  oil  which  will  not  break  the 
head,"  the  Mentor  admonishes  his  friend  by 
reproving  himself,  or  confessing  his  own 
stupidity.  Broader  in  their  mirth,  and  more 
caustic  in  their  tone,  is  the  following  clus- 
ter: — 

A  blate  cat  makes  a  proud  mouse. 
Better  a  toom  house  than  an  ill  tenant. 
Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  by. 
Mony  ane  speirs  the  gate  he  kens   fu' 
weel. 

The  tod  ne'er  sped  better  than  when  he 
gaed  his  own  errand. 

A  wilfu'  man  should  be  unco  wise. 
He  that  has  a  meikle  nose  thinks  ilk  ane 
speaks  o't. 

He  that  teaches  himsel'  has  a  fool  for  his 
maister. 
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He  [the  miser]  wad  rake  hell  for  a  bodle. 

It  is  an  ill  cause  that  the  lawyer  thinks 
shame  o'. 

Lippen  to  me,  but  look  to  yoursel'. 

"  Mair  whistle  than  woo',"  as  the  souter 
said  when  shearing  the  soo. 

Ye  gae  far  about  seeking  the  nearest. 

Ye' 11  na  sell  your  hen  in  a  rainy  day. 

Ye'll  mend  when  ye  grow  better. 

Ye're  nae  chicken  for  a  your  cheepin.' 

Ye  wad  do  little  for  God  if  the  deil  were 
deid. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  contrast  the 
frank  directness  of  the  "  ye  " — the  German 
*•  Du  " — in  the  last  specimens,  with  the  self- 
accusing  "  I  "  of  the  courtly  Spaniard.  In 
all  the  samples  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more 
characteristic,  than  "  Lippen  to  me,  but  look 
to  yoursel'."  Cromwell  must  surely  have 
heard  it  before  he  gave  his  famous  watch- 
.  word,  "  Trust  in  Providence  and  keep  your 
powder  dry." 

The  natural  productions,  and  the  usages 
of  countries,  are  inevitably  mixed  up  with 
their  proverbs.  "  Never  trust  to  a  well  in 
front,"  is  an  excellent  Bechuana  proverb, 
which  we  acquired  the  other  day  from  Dr. 
Livingstone,*  obviously  the  proverb  of  tra- 
vellers through  arid  regions.  So  far  akin  to 
it  are  the  Arabic,  "  The  last  drinks  least ;" 
and,  "  If  water  is  present  for  ablution,  the 
use  of  sand  is  discontinued," — alluding  to 
the  mock  ablutions  in  sand  which  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  go  through  during  those  portions 
of  the  march  when  there  is  too  little  water 
for  washing.  "The  over-hasty  traveller 
neither  saves  his  cattle,  nor  makes  out  the 
journey,"  is  a  Bedouin  adage ;  as  also, 
"  Fairer  than  a  white  egg  in  a  green  mea- 
dow," implying,  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast," — food  and  repose  in  charming 
combination.  The  sea-faring  habits,  and  the 
amphibious  territory  of  the  Dutch,  come 
out  in  their  sayings, — "The  best  pilots  are 


*  Dr.  Livingstone  had  made  a  collection  of  Be- 
chuana proverbs,  as  well  as  of  the  inaugural  odes 
which  the  young  natives  recite  on  reaching  man's 
estate,  and  being  formally  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  tribe.  These  last  were  philological  curiosities, 
containing  many  words  not  now  in  use ;  but  thqy  all 
perished  in  that  ruthless  attack  made  on  the  mission- 
ary's dwelling  by  the  Transvaal  boors,  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account,  so  mild  and  modified,  in  his 
Travels,  page  39.  Another  Bechuana  proverb  with 
which  the  Doctor  suppUed  us,  was,  "  You  will  not 
go  into  those  coals  a  second  time;"  equivalent  to, 
••  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire ;"  and  yet  another, 
"  You  cannot  take  the  humble  cow  by  the  horns," 
corresponding  to  some  saying  of  our  own  about  the 
nether  garments  of  the  Highlander.  Mr.  Moftat  has 
also  given,  in  his  "  Missionary  Researches,"  a  very 
good  proverb,  the  counterpart  to  Solomon's  "  lion  in 
the  streets," — "The  mouth  of  seed-time  is  the  sea- 
son of  headaches." 


ashore ;"  "  Pull  gently  at  a  weak  rope ;" 
"  After  ebb  comes  flood,  and  with  prosper- 
ity come  friends  ;"  "  Cover  the  pot — an  eel 
is  in  it ;"  "  Large  fish  leap  out  of  the  kettle;" 
"Coupled  sheep  drown  one  another ;"  "  The 
first  in  the  boat  has  the  choice  of  oars ;" 
"  Still  water  stinks  ;"  "  A  wreck  on  shore  is 
a  beacon  at  sea."  The  proverbs  of  Arabia 
abound  in  lions,  horses,  and  camels  ;  those 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  in  asses ;  those  of  our 
own  country,  in  foxes,  dogs,  and  cats ;  and, 
judging  by  this  rule,  the  animal  which  has 
laid  the  most  powerful  hold  on  the  French- 
man's imagination,  is  the  wolf.  "  The  lion's 
nose  is  well  defended,"  is  a  very  deep  re- 
mark of  some  Assyrian  explorer.  "  Let  the 
night  be  your  camel,"  is  the  ripe  result  of 
the  experience  of  some  white-bearded  cattle- 
lifter  among  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and,  no 
doubt,  Abd-el-Kader  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  simile,  "  More  beautiful  than  a  black 
horse  with  white  feet ;"  as  well  as  that 
maxim,  "  The  eye  of  a  good  horse  serves  for 
a  tooth ;"  for  as  long  as  the  eye  flashes,  there 
is  no  need  to  look  for  age-marks  in  the 
mouth.  "  If  one,  two,  three,  say  you  are  an 
ass,  put  on  a  tail,"  is  Spanish  advice ;  and 
"  A  braying  ass  eats  little  hay,"  is  Italian 
experience.  And  not  to  multiply  our  own 
canine,  feline,  and  vulpine,  adages,  we  may 
give  a  specimen  of  Gallic  lycanthropy, 
"Wolves  do  not  eat  each  other."  This 
must  be  the  effect  of  French  civilization,  for 
in  Russia  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
cannibals  ;  and,  indeed,  our  neighbours  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  this  panegyric  was 
precipitate,  for  they  themselves  have  modi- 
fied the  proverb  into,  "  Provender  is  scarce 
when  the  wolf  eats  his  comrade."  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  following  : 
"  The  death  of  the  wolf  is  the  health  of  the 
sheep ;"  "  When  the  wolf  is  dead,  all  the 
dogs  give  him  a  bite  ;"  "  Talk  of  the  wolf, 
and  you  will  see  his  tail ;"  "  Lie  who  ken- 
nels with  wolves  must  howl ;"  "  Counted 
sheep  are  eaten  by  the  wolf;"  "  The  wolf  is 
not  so  big  as  be  is  reported ;"  and,  "  The 
wolf  will  die  in  his  skin."  But  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  French  have  got  the 
adage  of  their  more  religious  neighbours  in 
the  Peninsula,  "  The  wolf  does  that  in  the 
course  of  the  week  which  prevents  him  from 
coming  to  church  on  Sunday." 

As  proverbs  are  meant  to  be  portable,  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  packed  up 
in  few  words,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  assume  the  shape  most  conveni- 
cnt  for  the  memory.  Hence,  in  every  lan- 
guage, a  large  number  have  taken  the  form 
of  poi;try  ;  and,  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
they  have  extensively  availed  themselves  of 
the  mnemonic  aids  supplied  by  rhyme  and 
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alliteration.  "  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king ;" 
"  He  that  comes  unca'd  sits  unserved ;" 
"Out  of  debt  out  of  danger;"  "All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  ;"  "  Time  tries  a' ;"  are  in- 
stances where  much  of  the  pith  depends  on 
that  sort  of  initial  rhyme  so  native  to  our 
tongue  and  so  agreeable  to  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish ears.  Of  rhymed  endings  the  examples 
are  equally  abundant.  In  English,  we  have, 
"  Safe  bind  safe  find  ;"  "  A  friend  in  need  is 
a  friend  indeed ;"  "  When  the  cat's  away 
the  mice  will  play ;"  "  Early  to  bed  and  ear- 
ly to  rise,  is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise  f  "  He  who  would  thrive  must 
rise  at  five,  he  who  has  thriven  may  sleep  till 
seven ;"  and  a  multitude  besides,  but  not 
more  than  can  be  paralleled  in  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, and  German.  At  first  sight,  one  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  language  which 
gives  a  proverb  in  rhyme,  is  its  mother 
tongue,  and  that  the  others  possess  it  by 
translation.  But  this  does  not  always  hold. 
We  say,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together," 
but  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxvii.  9)  has 
said  two  thousand  years  ago,  "  The  birds 
will  resort  unto  their  like."  The  Dutch 
say,  "  Handelt  gii  pek,  gii  krijgjt  een  viek ;" 
but,  in  so  saying,  they  have  only  versified 
Ecclesiasticus  xiii.  1,  "He  that  toucheth 
pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith."  The  Span- 
iards say,  "  No  hay  mejor  bocado  que  el 
hurtado ;"  but  this  is  only  their  rendering 
of,  "Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread 
eaten  in-secret  is  pleasant,"  Proverbs  ix.  17. 
Besides,  many  proverbs  have  their  metri- 
cal equivalents  in  many  tongues,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  oldest.  In  virtue 
of  its  terseness,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  English,  "  What  cannot  be  cured 
must  be  endured,"  is  older  than  the  German, 
*'  Was  man  nicht  kann  meiden,  soil  man 
willig  leiden  ;"  but,  who  shall  decide  the 
question  of  priority  as  between  the  English, 
"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes ;"  the  French, 
"  L'homme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose;"  the 
German,  "Der  mensch  denkt's,Gott  lenkt's;" 
the  Dutch,  "  De  mensch  wikt,  maar  God 
beschikt ;"  the  Danish,  "  Mennesket  spaaer, 
Gud  raa'er  ;''  the  Spanish,  "  La  gente  pone, 
y  Dios  dispone  ?" 

George  Herbert,  Thomas  Fuller,  Ray  the 
naturalist,  and  several  of  our  wisest  men, 
have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
proverbs  of  the  people ;  and,  acting  on  a 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Trench,  the  pages  of 
"  Notes  and  Queries "  have  treasured  up 
many  local  adages  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  lost ;  and  the  high  price  given  for  col- 
lections in  our  own  or  foreign  lanjiuages,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  rising  in  general  favour.  To  this  no- 
thing has  latterly  contributed  so  much,  at 
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least  in  Britain,  as  the  delightful  work  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,*  where,  like  a  mo- 
saic on  sandal-wood,  or  rather,  "  like  apples 
of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver,"  the  gems  sup- 
plied by  an  extensive  erudition,  acquire  new 
beauty  from  the  deep  wisdom,  the  ingenious 
criticism,  and  the  charming  instruction  in 
which  the  collector  has  set  them. 

But  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  proverbs  were  recognised  by 
our  authors  and  orators.  Sermons  of  th<^ 
Reformation  period  are  full  of  them.  Lati- 
mer often  clinched  his  argument  with  a  text 
from  this  oral  Bible  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
Jewell  mingled  them  with  aphorisms  almost 
as  good  of  his  own  invention.  With  the 
ready  wit  of  these  "  wise  saws,"  John  Knox 
had  his  quiver  richly  furnished.  "  Ding 
doon  the  nests  and  the  rooks  will  flee  awa'," 
is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrew's ;  and  "  Better  that  women 
should  greet  nor  bearded  men,"  was  the 
apology  with  which  the  author  of  "  The 
Monstrous  Regiment "  consoled  himself 
for  having  drawn  the  tears  from  Mary's 
eyes  ;  nor  would  he  fail  to  use  such  artillery 
in  his  sermons.  They  held  their  place  all 
through  the  following  century.  "  Better 
bow  than  break,"  "  Even  reckoning  makes 
lasting  friends ;"  and  similar  extracts  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Sense,  enrich  the  racy 
pages  of  South,  and  their  presence  is  often 
perceptible  in  the  allusions  as  well  as  direct 
quotations  of  Barrow.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  does  not  contain 
something,  consequently  his  works  are 
spiced  over  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  pro- 
verbs. Unlike  South,  who  dealt  chiefly  in 
fiimiliar  condiments  of  native  growth,  most 
of  Taylor's  are  exotic.  Many  of  them  are 
French  and  Italian.  But  the  preachers  who 
followed  Tillotson,  were  fine  gentlemen,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  an  indication  of  low 
breeding  to  introduce  into  their  elegant  dis- 
courses the  wisdom  of  the  high-ways  and 
hedges.  But  Matthew  Henry  abounds  in 
proverbs.  It  is  likely  that  they  flourished 
in  the  cheerful  circle  at  Broad  Oak,  and  that 
to  the  memory  of  the  only  son,  their  asso- 
ciations, far  from  being  vulgar,  were  only 
kindly  and  happy.  And,  as  we  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  his  "  Exposition,"  so  rich  in 
sanctified  wisdom,  and  through  which  there 
reigns  such  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
summer,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  fruitful  sayings, 
as  one  great  element  of  our  instruction  and 
enjoyment.  "  When  the  wine  is  in  the  wit 
is  out ;"  "  The  wicked  cut  their  throats  with 
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their  own  tongues ;"  "  Drive  the  nail  that 
will  go,  and  draw  out  that  which  goes 
amiss ;"  "  Forecast  is  as  good  as  work ;" 
"  To  keep  doing  fairly  and  softly  goes  far  in 
a  day  ;"  "  Many  a  beau  becomes  a  beggar ;" 
"  God  blesseth  the  giving  hand,  and  makes 
it  a  getting  hand  ;"  and  similar  sentences, 
flashing  out  from  every  page — some  of  them 
the  old  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  others 
newly  struck  in  the  Ilenrican  mint — sur- 
prise the  reader  by  their  vividness,  and  en- 
rich him  by  their  sterling  solidity.  Like 
steel  in  a  fountain,  the  sparkle  pleases  the 
eye,  and  the  tonic  strengthens  the  heart. 

At  this  moment  we  do  not  recollect  hav- 
ing ever  heard  a  proverb  quoted  in  the  pul- 
pit— those  of  Scripture  excepted,  and  even 
them  but  rarely.  In  one  respect  this  is 
well.  So  far  as  it  is  the  object  of  sanctuary 
services  to  edify  the  devout,  and  raise  to  an 
elevation  still  higher  minds  already  spiritual, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  at  too  great  a 
distance  all  that  savours  of  this  poor  world — 
its  shabby  ways,  and  its  low  concerns.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  end  of  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. Most  of  the  sermons  to  which  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  listen,  have  been  addressed 
to  those  that  are  "  without,"  rather  than  to 
those  that  are  "  within."  The  preacher  evi- 
dently assumed  that  quite  as  many  of  his 
hearers  were  careless  or  unconverted  as 
Christian ;  and  with  this  assumption,  we 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  object 
of  the  earnest  speaker  might  have  been  all 
the  better  gained  by  an  occasional  descent 
to  their  own  level — by  speaking  to  them 
not  in  theological  phraseology,  but  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  county,  and  by 
drawing  facts  and  illustrations,  not  so  much 
from  a  region  which,  alas !  is  to  the  unbe- 
liever little  more  than  a  Utopia,  but  from 
objects  which  their  own  eyes  have  seen  and 
their  own  hands  have  handled ;  as  well  as 
by  founding  arguments  or  inferences,  not  on 
propositions  which  they  dimly  comprehend, 
but  on  premises  which  they  themselves  con- 
cede. In  such  a  case,  where,  for  the  moment, 
the  preacher  merges  the  pastor  in  the  evan- 
gelist or  missionary,  he  could  not  find  better 
precedents  than  the  addresses  delivered  long 
ago  on  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  in  Roman 
court-houses ;  and  where,  from  accepted 
axioms  and  experiences  of  their  own,  step- 
ping-stones were  constructed  to  aid  doubters 
or  disbelievers  in  their  passage  over  to  the 
realms  of  faith.  Happily  and  wonderfully, 
counterparts  to  the  tilings  unseen  are  on 
every  side  of  us, — at  our  feet  and  in  our 
hands  ;  and  a  wise  steward  will,  from  time 
to  time,  bring  out  of  his  treasure  new  ex- 
amples ;  and  no  less  happily,  traces  of  the 
Divine  autograph  still  remain  on  the  ruined 


tables  of  man's  heart,*  and  (no  doubt  min- 
gled with  much  error)  these  fragments  of 
primeval  ethics  float  about  in  the  proverbs 
of  all  nations ;  and,  whether  expressly 
quoted  or  indirectly  indicated,  few  proofs 
should  be  more  cogent  than  the  coincidence 
of  the  voice  from  heaven  with  the  still  small 
voice  within.  The  case  should  be  very  clear 
when  the  light  of  conscience  only  confirms 
what  the  light  of  revelation  first  pointed 
out ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  self-con- 
demned judge  to  escape,  when  the  parable 
reaches  its  moral,  and  discloses,  "  Thou  art 
the  man !" 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
those  maxims  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  common  law,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  an 
oral  or  proverbial  code ;  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  master  the  philosophy  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  ascertain  how  profound  and  perva- 
sive in  all  communities  is  this  soyt  of  sen- 
tentious jurisprudence,  cannot  do  better  than 
study  some  treatise  on  the  sources  of  our 
Teutonic  legislation.!  In  so  doing,  like  Mo- 
liere's  hero,  who  had  spoken  prose  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it,  he  will  be  delighted 
to  find  to  how  much  legal  wisdom  he  has 
been  giving  utterance  every  time  he  said, 
"  The  last  out  closes  the  door."  In  the 
adage,  "  The  will  is  the  soul  of  the  work," 
he  will  find  the  reason  why,  in  prosecutions 
for  libel  or  murder,  all  the  evidence  or  ar- 
gument ofcen  bears  on  the  animus  —  the 
malice  prepense.  Every  lady  who  bespeaks 
costly  jewels  or  dresses,  and  orders  the  bill 
to  be  sent  to  her  husband,  will  be  happy,  to 
learn,  that  "  Whosoever  owns  the  head  wags 
the  beard  ;"  but  the  boy,  whose  ripe  red- 
streaks  have  dropped  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  fence, — the  sportsman  whose  covey  has 
migrated  to  his  neighbour's  preserve,  knows 
to  his  sorrow,  "All  belongs  to  your  neigh- 
bour which  falls  into  his  garden."  The 
pleasant  old  times  have  passed  away,  when 
the  serfs  of  the  abbey  or  the  sacristans  of 
the  cathedral,  could  claim  ecclesiastical  ex- 
emption, and  say,  "  It  is  good  to  dwell 
under  the  crooked  staff*," — the  crosier,  to 
wit;  but,  we  believe,  that  the  maxim, 
"  Whoever  has  the  church  has  also  the 
churchyard,"  is  still  so  far  valid,  that  before 
becoming  mutton  the  minister's  sheep  are 
entitled  to  retire  amongst  the  tombs  of  his 
parishioners,  and  ruminate  there  for  a  sea- 
son. "  When  the  feet  are  bound,  the  tongue 
runs  fastest,"  suggests  a  hope  of  extrication 
to  gentlemen  who  have  signed  deeds  with 
the  pistol  at  their  ear,  as  well  as  to  heiresses 


*  Romans  ii.  15. 

f  As,  for  example,  Eisenhart's  "  Grundsiitzen  dea 
Deutschea  Kechts  in  Sprichworteu."    Leipsic  1823. 
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who  have  conveyed  away  their  fortune  under 
ghostly  intimidation  in  a  cloister ;  but,  to 
the  unfortunate  legatee  who  has  entered 
probate  to  a  bankrupt's  will,  the  doctrine  is 
not  so  comfortable,  "  Whoever  inherits  a 
farthing  must  pay  a  dollar."  At  the  sea- 
side, people  constantly  leave  on  the  dry 
beach  or  the  benches,  books,  telescopes, 
parasols  or  brooches,  but  never  find  them 
there  when  they  return.  This  evidently 
arises  from  an  erroneous  notion  about  tre- 
sor-trove — or  from  the  Scandinavian  theory 
of  "jetsom  and  flotsam"  having  supplanted 
the  older  Saxon  and  Hebrew  rule,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  In  such  places  it  might 
therefore  be  well  to  revert  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  by  way  of  rubric  to  the  eighth 
commandment,  write  up  in  Gothic  letters, 
and  leave  it  as  a  mediaeval  mystery,  in 
which  case  it  is  sure  to  be  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested, — "^m  Fund 
verhohlen,  ist  so  gut  als  gesiohlen.^^ 

Speaking  of  inscriptions  and  the  middle 
ages,  we  are  reminded  of  another  use  to 
which  adages  or  moral  maxims  were  once 
applied,  and  for  which  they  are  still  avail- 
able. St.  Augustine  had  inscribed  on  his 
dining-table  the  couplet  from  Horace  : — 

"  Qaisquis  amat  dictis  absentem  rodere  famam 
Hanc  menaam  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi  f 

thus  "  Englished,"  by  the  author  of  "  the 
Holy  State"— 

"  He  that  doth  love  on  absent  friends  to  jeer, 
May  hence  depart,  no  room  is  for  him  here." 

To  the  present  day  the  Jews  fasten,  but  not 
very  conspicuously,  on  their  door-posts,  a 
parchment  scroll  containing  Deuteronomy 
vi.  5-9,  and  on  the  lintel  of  many  a* Christ- 
ian building,  sacred  and  civil,  ancient  and 
comparatively  modern,  is  some  suggestive 
motto.  On  the  Geraldine  tower  at  Seville, 
it  is,  "  Nomen  Domini  fortissima  turris ;" 
and  on  the  innermost  of  the  seven  gates 
of  the  fortress  at  Rhodes,  erected  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  it  was,  "  Nisi  Dominus 
custodierit,  frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit,"  a 
sentence  with  which,  in  its  abbreviated  form, 
"  Nisi  Dominus  frustra,"  all  Londoners  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  On  the  New  Royal 
Exchange,  in  large  letters  and  honest  En- 
glish, we  read,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof;"  an  inscription  for 
the  selection  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  hospitable  portals  of  Monta- 
cute  House,  Somerset,  proclaim 

"  Through  this  wide-opening  gate, 
None  come  too  soon,  none  go  too  late." 


And  on  Sudbury  House,  Derbyshire,  is  the 
devout  acknowledgment,  — "  Omne  bonum 
Dei  donum."  Sometimes  a  pun  lurks  in 
the  legend.  Thus,  under  a  stone  pansy  at 
Beauvais,  we  read,  — "  Plus  penser  que 
dire ;"  on  the  parsonage  at  Barnard  Castle, 
Yorkshire,  in  allusion  to  the  family  name 
Dugard, — "  Ce  que  Dieu  garde,  est  bien 
garde ;"  and  on  the  manse  of  St.  Martin's, 
in  Perthshire, — "  Nulli  certa  domus."*  No 
doubt,  in  very  pious  or  very  virtuous  mot- 
toes, there  may  be  danger  of  Pharisaism  : 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  Pharisee, 
who  had  written  on  his  door,  "  Let  none 
enter  here  but  honest  men,"  prompting  the 
mischievous  Diogenes  to  inquire  of  the  por- 
ter,— "  Pray,  sir,  does  your  master  come  in 
by  the  window  ?"  But,  unless  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  run  this  risk,  we  must  give  up 
the  building  of  churches  and  hospitals,  as 
well  as  the  writing  of  mottoes  upon  them  ; 
and  we  confess  a  great  respect  for  the  cour- 
age with  which  these  old  worthies  hung  out 
their  colours,  and  carved  on  the  chief  stone, 
such  words  as  may  still  be  read  here  and 
there  throughout  the  Cowgate  or  the  Canon- 
gate. f  And,  if  we  may  speak  our  own  ex- 
perience, an  apposite  quotation,  or  a  signifi- 
cant motto,  is  "  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place."  Like  a  name  beneath  a  picture,  or 
like  an  old  acquaintance  suddenly  encoun- 
tered in  the  apartments  of  some  show-place, 
the  one  lights  up  the  other,  and  the  two  are 
henceforward  pleasantly  linked  together. 
We  seldom  read  the  verse,  "  Lord,  I  have 
loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house,  and  the 
place  where  Thine  honour  dwelleth,"  with- 
out reverting  to  the  gate-way  of  an  Episco- 
pal chapel  near  Fort  William,  where  these 
words  preached  to  us  a  quiet  sermon  on  the 
eve  of  a  July  Sabbath,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Ko^nigswin- 
ter  beside  the  Drachenfels,  always  calls  up 
a  Luther-like  saying,  whfch  we  read  long 
ago  on  one  of  its  old  houses, — "Er  wohl 
gebaut  wer  Gott  vertraut,"  "  Well  builds  he 
who  trusts  in  Thee."  Sauntering  through  a 
sort  of  mosque  in  the  gardens  of  Schweit- 


*  The  above  examples  we  owe  to  the  matchless 
and  still  growing  collectanea  of  "Notes  and  Queries.'' 

f  Of  these  a  friend  has  copied  down  the  follow- 
ing: — Over  121,  Cowgate,  "0  magnifie  the  Lord 
with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  His  name  together."  On 
137,  Cowgate,  apparently  an  old  Tailors'  Hall, 

"Almightie  God,  who  founded,  built,  &  cround 
This  work,  with  blessings  make  it  to  abound." 
On  269,  Cowgate, — "All  my  trist  is  in  y«  Lord."  On 
242,  Cowgate,—"  Be  mercy  full  to  me,  0  God.  16U." 
On  John  Knox's  house,  in  the  Canongate, — "  Lufe 
God  abufe  al,  and  yi  nychtbour  as  yiself."  We 
would  urge  our  kind  and  accomplished  correspond- 
ent to  complete  his  collection,  and  send  it  to  some 
appropriate  receptacle. 
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zingen,  near  Heidelberg,  we  still  remember  I 
how  our  fancy  was  taken  with  two  texts 
from  the  Koran,  inscribed  on  the  dome, — ! 
"•  Get  of  gold  as  much  as  you  need,  of  wis- 1 
dom  all  that  you  can :"  "A  fool's  heart  is  in 
his  mouth,  a  wise  man's  tongue  is  in  his 
heart ;"  and  any  of  our  friends  who  go  to 
see  the  Kaisersaal  at  Frankfort,  will  proba- 
bly retain  the  effigies  of  its  emperors  all  the 
longer,  if  they  mark  down  on  the  spot,  and 
in  connection  with  their  history,  some  of  the 
well-selected  mottoes,  such  as  that  under 
Henry  IV. — "Multi  multa  sciunt,  se  autem 
nemo  ;"  or  that  on  his  hapless  successor, — 
'•  Miser  qui  mortem  appetit,  miserior  qui 
timet;"  or  that  on  Conrad  III. — "  Pauca 
cum  aliis,  multa  tecum  loquere;"  or  that  on 
Frederick  I.  — "  Prsestat  uni  probo  quam 
niille  improbis  placere."  Thanks  to  herald- 
ry, a  few  good  maxims,  as  well  as  some 
more  dubious,  are  still  inscribed  on  signet 
lings,  on  carriage  doors,  and  silver  spoons  ; 
nor  is  it  taking  too  literally  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  to  hope  for  a  time  when,  on 
horse-trappings  and  table-equipage,  shall  be 
read  watchwords  of  piety  and  avowals  of 
personal  devotion.* 

To  a  mode  of  instruction  so  universally 
acceptable,  Divine  wisdom  has  graciously 
condescended  in  giving  the  Volume  of  In- 
spiration ;  and  we  hail  every  token  of  atten- 
tion re-awakening  to  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ,  such  as  indicated  in  two  of  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

To  many  of  our  readers  Mr.  Arnot  is 
well  known  as  the  biographer  of  James 
Halley,  and  as  a  champion  who,  against 
''  Scotia's  scaith,"  has  warred  a  good  war- 
fare, and  to  many  he  is  still  better  known 
usi  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  our 
western  metropolis ;  and  we  say  enough, 
nor  do  we  feel  that  we  are  saying  too  much 
when  we  say  that  probably  the  book  of 
Proverbs  never  attracted  to  itself  a  more 
appropriate  commentator.  In  virtue  of  his 
scholarship,  abundantly  capable  of  textual 
criticism,  his  intentness  on  practical  results 
has  induced  him  to  omit  all  subsidiary  dis- 


*  •'  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of 
the  horses — Holiness  unto  tub  Loud.  .  .  .  yea, 
every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts." — Zech.  xiv.  20,  21, 
Tlie  country  in  which  the  system  of  inscriptions  has 
been  carried  the  greatest  length  of  any  which  we 
know,  is  Holland.  We  have  in  our  possession  a 
curious  collection  of  "  Koddige  on  emstige  Opschrif- 
ten,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1698,  and  extend- 
ing to  four  volumes.  The  inscriptions  have  been 
copied  chiefly  from  house-fronts,  signboards,  win- 
dows, etc,,  and  although  many  of  them  are  more 
tranh,  and  ponje  of  them  are  coar.<?e  and  vulgar,  not 
a  fdw  are  clever,  and  all  are  iutore.siing,  as  t'lo  me- 
moriala  of  au  old  cuatom  not  yet  outirely  obsolete. 


cussion,  and  has  constrained  him  to  plunge 
at  once  into  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
theme.     There  he  is  pre-eminently  at  home. 
With  deep  insight  to  character  and  motive, 
he  has  a  singular  talent  for  unearthing  hy- 
pocrisy and  driving  selfdeception  from  its 
refuges  of  lies ;   but  this  power  he  exerts, 
not  as  a  dramatist  or  a  delineator  of  mor- 
bid mental  anatomy,  in  order  to  create  in 
his  audience  amusement  or  terror,  but  as  a 
prophet  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  in 
order  to  force  men  out  into  God's  day-light, 
and  so  shut  them  up  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.      Indeed,  faithfulness  is  one  of  the 
noblest  characteristics  of  the  book.     There 
is  no  disposition  to  blink  existing  evils,  and 
descant  on  those  respectable  sins,  which  it 
is  almost  religious-looking  to  confess,  and 
of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  repent ;  but,  as  oc- 
casion comes,  he  grapples  with  sensuality, 
sottishness,  gluttony  ;  with  all  the  forms  of 
roguery,  finesse,  and  fraud  ;  with  the  harsh- 
ness which,  in  its  haste  to  be  rich,  tramples 
on  the  poor ;  and  with  the  cowardly  heart- 
lessness  which,  in  warding  off  the  shafts  of 
misfortune,  would  make  a  shield  of  the  or- 
phan or  widow.     At  the  same  time,  it  is 
faithfulness  without  a  vestige  of  passion  or 
spleen  ;   the  faithfulness  of  a  philanthropist, 
labouring  for  men's  good ;  the  faithfulness 
of  an  ambassador,  loya\  to  his  Lord  ;  and  it 
is  relieved  by  a  still  larger  amount  of  en- 
couraging motive  and  animating  appeal.    In- 
deed, this  is  the  author's  great  advantage  for 
his  task ;   he  not  only  sets  before  us  the 
beautiful  ideal,  but  he  puts  us  on  the  way 
to  copy  it  with  every  hope  of  success.    We 
have  here  ethics  evangelised  ;  and,  if  we  are 
occasionally  reminded  of  Moses  and  Elias, 
it   is  Moses  and  Elias  encircled  with  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  and  talking  of  "  the  decease 
at  Jerusalem  ;"  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is 
as  cheerful  and  kind  as  its  spirit  is  manly 
and  lofty.     When  we  add,  that  it  is  a  man- 
ual well-nigh  complete  of  Christian  morals ; 
that   every   page   bears   the   impress   of  ^ 
sound  mind,  judicious  amidst  its  originality, 
and    reverential   notwithstanding   its   inde- 
pendence ;  that  every  here  and  there  a  pic- 
ture of  bold  outline   and   startling  power 
sheds  over  the  theme  a  dazzling  illumina- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  that  from  the  surcharged 
solution   of   precious   thought   with   which 
every  page  runs  over,  there  arc  constantly 
given   off,  like  crystals  fully   formed,  me- 
morable adnge  and  brilliant  aphorism — we 
may  congratulate  Gla.sgow  in  that  any  of  its 
pulpits  should  have  such  an  occupant,  and 
our  own  end  of  the  island,  in  that  it  should 
have  contributed  to  the  Christian  commun- 
ity an  "  ever)'-day  book,"  so  attractive  and 
opportune. 
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The  illustrated  edition  of  Proverbs  is  what 
our  French  neighbours  call  "  a  book  of 
luxury."  The  text  of  the  authorised  version 
is  printed  on  a  new  modification  of  the 
"  paragraph "  principle,  so  as  to  bring 
strikingly  out  the  poetical  structure  of  the 
several  portions,  and  in  that  charming  ty- 
pography which  throws  light  upon  the  text. 
But  the  great  attraction  is  the  rendering 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  to  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  passages,  in  a  series  of 
drawings  as  exquisite  as  any  which  ever 
passed  from  under  that  cunning  and  well- 
practised  pencil.  The  lesson  of  a  story — of 
a  life  or  a  single  adventure — may  often  be 
very  well  expressed  by  a  proverb  ;  and  the 
successive  stages  of  that  life  or  that  incident 
may  very  well  be  represented  by  a  succes- 
sion of  graven  or  depicted  groups,  where  the 
last  of  the  series  lets  out  the  plot  or  the 
moral.  But  to  put  an  entire  proverb  into 
a  single  picture,  is  in  some  respects  the  same 
sort  of  achievement  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
dense the  five  acts  of  a  play  into  a  single 
scene,  or  represent  in  one  view  the  wolf  with 
her  nurslings,  the  building  of  Rome,  and  the 
apotheosis  of  Romulus.  Mr.  Gilbert  has, 
doubtless,  felt  this  difficulty.  Unlike  Ho- 
garth or  Cruikshank,  whose  pictorial  pro- 
verbs require  a  succession  of  four,  six,  or 
eight  drawings  to  tell  their  tale,  he  has  been 
restricted  to  a  single  tableau  for  each  illus- 
tration. But  by  choosing  well  known  narra- 
tives, and  by  fixing  on  the  critical  moment 
in  6ach  history,  as  also  by  subjoining  the 
appropriate  proverb,  the  artist's  genius  has 
triumphed  over  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  pictures  speak  for  themselves.  With- 
out any  explanatory  letter-press,  no  one  can 
have  any  difficulty  in  detecting  "  royal  be- 
neficence" in  the  stranger,  with  a  star  on  his 
breast,  entering  the  cottage,  to  which  he  has 
been  guided  by  the  tattered  starving 
children  ;  and  who  that  looks  at  the  blood- 
freezing  picture,  where  a  guilty  conscience  is 
arrested  in  digging  something  like  a  grave 
inside  the  tent,  and  shades  the  lamp  in  order 
to  look  out  into  the  darkness,  can  forbear 
from  thinking,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out ;"  "  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth  V — or  in  that  crowded  group  where 
two  processions  meet — a  prince  with  his 
chariots,  and  a  pilgrim  with  his  asses — as 
the  aged  peasant  drops  into  the  arms  of  the 
splendid  youth  in  whom  his  image  is  re- 
flected, who  can  help  feeling  that  this  is  a 
case  where  "  a  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
father  f 

The  proverbs  of  Scripture  are  not  confined 
to  the  collection  of  Solomon ;  but  some  of 
those  which  we  most  frequently  quote,  are 
scattered  over  various  books  of  the  Old  and 


New  Testaments.  "  Like  people,  like  priest," 
— "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  occur 
in  the  Prophets.  "  Everything  is  beautiful 
in  its  season," — "  A  good  name  is  better 
than  precious  ointment," — "  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days," — are  proverbs  of  Solomon,  but 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  other  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  abound  in  aphorisms  which  have 
now  become  pre-eminently  proverbial  : 
"  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth,'^ — "A  city  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid," — "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  That  proverb  of  the 
ancients,  "  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the 
wicked,"  re-appears  in  various  new  and 
striking  forms.  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit," — "  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good 
things;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil 
treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  With 
Napoleon  it  was  so  favourite  a  saying,  "Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  that 
one  of  his  admirers  has  given  him  the  merit 
of  originating  the  maxim.  The  apostolical 
epistles — that  of  St.  James  more  especially 
— are  rich  in  true  proverbs :  such  as,  "  A 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump," — 
"  Behold,  how  great  a  matter," — or,  more 
literally,  as  the  Vulgate  renders,  "  how  large 
a  forest  a  little  spark  sets  on  fire !"  Per- 
haps, however,  the  proverb  from  the  apos- 
tolical writings  in  most  frequent  circulation, 
is  the  one  which  St.  Paul  has  adopted  from 
Menander,  and^which,  as  Dean  Alford  sug- 
gests, may  have  become,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostle,  a  current  commonplace:  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

Over  and  above  the  Scriptural  derivation 
of  individual  axioms,  Christianity  has  ex- 
erted an  incalculable  influence  on  the  pro- 
verbial literature  of  European  nations,  in  the 
way  of  refining  their  language,  and  raising 
their  tone.  We  have  still  some  vulgar 
proverbs  preserved  in  books,  but,  except 
amongst  the  oflscourings  of  society,  they  are 
practically  obsolete ;  and  even  Italy  would 
hardly  adopt  the  low  and  heartless  morality 
of  sayings  still  current  in  some  Moham- 
medan countries :  such  as  the  servility  ot 
the  Egyptian  maxim,  "  Prostrate  thyself 
before  the  wicked  monkey  in  his  day  of 
power  ;"  and  the  horrible  selfishness  of  the 
saying,  "  If  the  water  come  like  a  deluge, 
place  thy  son  under  thy  feet,"  referring  to 
the  Moslem  tradition,  that  when  the  water 
overflowed  the  high  places,  the  antediluvians 
tried  to  save  themselves  by  standing  on  the 
bodies  of  their  children. 

Here,  however,  we  have  reached  our  limit 
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We  only  add,  that  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, illustrated  by  the  parallel  proverbs  of 
all  nations,"  is  still  a  desideratum  in  Biblical 
literature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  of  them,  curiously  metamorphosed, 
re-appear  in  the  lands  of  the  Christian  and 
Mussulman  ;  and  it  would  also  be  found 
that  some  of  them — perhaps  from  being  too 
high  and  too  holy  for  the  average  taste  or 
ordinary  uses  of  a  fallen  world — still  remain 
untransplanted  in  their  own  "garden  en 
closed." 


Art.  VII. — Souvenirs  (Tun  Naturaliste,  etc. 
The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts 
of  France^  Spain^  and  Sicily.  By  A.  De 
QuATREFAGES,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Professor  of  Ethnology  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
etc.,  etc.  Translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction  and  co-operation,  by  E.  C.  Otte, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Andrews. 
In  2  vols.,  pp.  752.     Lond. :  1857. 

There  is  no  subject  of  modern  study 
more  popular  in  its  nature,  or  more  likely 
to  be  generally  cultivated,  than  that  branch 
of  Zoology  which  treats  of  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life.  Though  minute  in  size  and 
simple  in  organisation,  the  microscope 
invests  them  with  an  imposing  magni- 
tude ;  and  the  naturalist  is  fascinated  with  a 
display  of  forms,  and  the  study  of  functions, 
which  the  vulgar  eye  can  neither  see  nor  ap- 
preciate. We  cannot,  indeed,  compare  them 
with  the  noble  denizens  of  the  forest  and  the 
jungle,  which  have  been  so  long  and  so 
closely  associated  with  human  interests,  nor 
with  the  more  tractable  races,  which  man 
has  subjugated  for  his  use,  and  which  he 
rears  for  his  sustenance. 

These  two  divisions  of  animal  life,  the 
wild  and  the  tame,  have  a  separate  and  pe- 
culiar interest.  In  the  investigation  of  their 
structure  and  functions,  the  zoologist  and  the 
physiologist  have  found  a  rich  and  ample 
field  of  discovery  ;  and  in  the  study  of  their 
manners,  habits,  and  instincts,  the  naturalist, 
the  philosopher,  and  even  the  poet,  have  re- 
ceived both  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  quadruped  races,  in  powerful  communi- 
ties, still  sway  the  sceptre  over  vast  regions 
of  the  earth ;  holding  their  courts  in  the 
recesses  of  the  rock  and  the  forest,  and 
making  successful  incursions  into  the  civili- 
sation which  surrounds  them. 

The  animals  which  man  has  tamed  or  re- 
duced to  servitude,  must  in  all  their  relations 


possess  a  singular  interest.  In  some  cases 
his  slaves  or  fellow-labourers,  and  in  others 
the  material  of  his  food  and  his  clothing,  they 
belong  to  his  domestic  circle,  engage  his  af- 
fections,  and  become  the  objects  of  his  special 
care.  Society,  even,  has  recognised  this 
affinity  between  man  and  beast;  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  the  dumb  and  uncomplain- 
ing sufferer  under  the  protection  of  law. 

The  tenants  of  the  deep,  secluded  in  their 
coral  palaces  and  ocean  caves,  and  withdrawn 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  companionship  and  hostility 
of  man,  have  an  inferior  claim  upon  our  pro- 
tection and  sympathy.  Useless  as  our 
auxiliaries  in  toil,  and  harmless  as  enemies, 
they  are  less  ponnected  with  our  social  ex- 
istence; and  though  gigantic  in  size,  and 
beautiful  in  form,  they  contribute  chiefly  to 
our  alimentary  and  domestic  wants. 

With  the  tenants  of  the  air  our  relations 
are,  perhaps,  less  personal  and  exciting. 
Our  friends  more  than  our  enemies,  they 
liberally  share  with  us  in  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  returning  perhaps  as  much  as 
they  take,  and  contributing  to  the  well-stored 
commissariat  so  bountifully  provided  for  us. 
In  the  domestic  prison  to  which  w^e  ungener- 
ously consign  them,  they  beguile  by  their 
song  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  home ;  and 
when  they  joyously  poise  themselves  in  their 
native  element,  or  settle  on  their  orchestra 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  they  add  their  voice  to 
the  noble  anthem  which  external  nature  is 
ever  raising  to  its  King. 

But  whatever  be  our  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive place  of  the  different  classes  into  which 
the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  are  divided, 
the  details  of  their  organisation,  their  func- 
tions, their  uses,  their  habits,  and  their  in- 
stincts, must  ever  possess  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  and  entitle  us  to  rank  this  branch 
of  Zoology  among  the  most  important  of  the 
sciences. 

However  attractive  be  the  study  of  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  however 
deep  the  interest  with  which  we  study  their 
habits  in  the  Natural  History  of  Buffon, 
and  their  structure  in  the  "  Animal  King- 
dom "  of  Cuvier,  there  is  in  the  Zoology  of 
the  lower  animals  a  source  of  interest  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  In  the  structure  of  man  and 
the  mammifcrous  tribes,  we  strive  in  vain  to 
study,  in  the  living  state,  the  mechanism  of 
their  various  organisations,  and  the  play  of 
the  different  functions  on  which  life  depends. 
Even  the  electric  light  cannot  penetrate  the 
opaque  casket  which  encloses  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  apparatus  of  life ;  and  the 
physiologist  is  compelled  to  limit  his  re- 
searches to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
lifeless  organs  whicli  he  explores.     In  the 
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lower  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  living  organs,  and  the  func- 
tions which  they  perform,  are  so  clearly  seen 
"  as  to  invite  science  to  raise  the  corner  of 
the  veil  which  conceals  from  us  the  myste- 
ries of  what  we  call  life."  When  the  ani- 
mal, properly  prepared,  is  placed  under  the 
microscope,  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
operations  which  it  performs  may  be  studied 
in  every  stage.  We  can  follow  the  atom  of 
food  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  trace  its 
progress, — noting  its  chemical  changes,  and 
observing  the  successive  action  of  the  animal 
organs  and  fluids,  till  its  final  exit  into  space. 

With  such  means  of  research  as  are  now 
afforded  by  the  splendid  microscopes  of  mod- 
ern artists,*  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  even  the  pupils  of  Cuvier,  the  most  em- 
inent naturalists  in  Europe,  are  devoting 
themselves  with  ardour  and  success  to  the 
study  of  the  animalcular  world.  In  the  work 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  of  which  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  a  general  account,  M.  Quatrefages,  a 
pupil  of  Cuvier's,  and  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  has 
reprinted,  with  several  modifications,  a  se- 
ries of  articles  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mofides.  His  leading 
object  was  to  make  the  natural  sciences  in- 
structive and  amusing  to  the  intelligent  read- 
ers of  that  journal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
induce  the  educated  classes  to  entertain  more 
correct  ideas  of  Zoology,  by  pointing  out 
the  great  truths  which  it  has  established,  the 
numerous  and  startling  flicts  which  it  has  re- 
vealed, the  problems  of  general  Physiology 
which  it  has  solved,  and  the  profound  ques- 
tions of  Natural  Philosophy  which  none  of 
the  other  sciences  enable  us  to  investigate. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  M.  Quatre- 
fages has  produced  a  work  equally  amusing 
and  instructive.  He  carries  us  along  with 
him  to  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Si- 
cily— to  localities  highly  interesting  and 
often  little  known.  We  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  personal  adventures ;  we  admire 
with  him  the  picturesque  or  the  wild  scenery 
through  which  he  wanders ;  we  accompany 
him  to  the  craters  of  Stromboli,  Vesuvius, 
and  Mtna ;  we  visit  with  him  ancient  and 
ruined  cities,  explore  osseous  caverns,  dis- 
cuss geological  problems,  and  collect  algee 
and  zoophytes  with  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  the 
companion  of  our  author,  in  his  submarine 
explorations.     And  in  the  midst  of  these  va- 


*  M.  Quatrefages'  long  note  on  Microscopes  is  very 
imperfect.  Its  statements  are  unjust  to  English  art- 
ists, and  to  Professor  Amici.  See  this  Journal,  vol. 
XXV.,  p.  475-6,  in  contradiction  of  his  opinions  re- 
garding diamond  and  jewel  lenses. 


rious  pursuits  we  are  introduced  to  the  won- 
ders of  animalcular  life — to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  marvellous  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  organisms  which  have  their  dwelV 
ing  in  "  the  mysterious  world  of  ocean  ;" 
and  our  attention  is  called  to  the  "  moral 
and  religious  ascendency  which  the  study  d^ 
living  beings  is  calculated  to  exert  over  tliv- 
human  mind."  The  t^vo  volumes  whic^ 
contain  these  instructive  details  are  writter. 
with  much  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and 
they  have  been  so  admirably  translated  by 
Miss  Otte,  the  well-know^n  translator  of 
Humboldt's  Cosmos^  that  we  never  doubt, 
in  the  perusal  of  the  work,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  our  own  tongue.* 

Before  setting  out  on  his  zoological  ram- 
bles, M.  Quatrefages  introduces  his  readers 
to  some  of  the  singular  animals  which  he 
had  been  previously  studying,  from  the 
ponds  or  pools  of  Meudon  and  Vincennes, 
from  the  basins  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
and  from  the  ditches  on  the  common  high- 
ways. Here  he  found  the  Rotifer^  of  the 
subdivision  Vermes^  composed  of  rings  like 
the  draw-tubes  of  a  telescope,  by  which  it 
can  contract  itself  into  a  sphere,  and  having 
at  its  proboscis  two  wheel-like  organs,  or 
wreaths  of  cilia,  by  which  it  swims  and  pro- 
duces currents  that  carry  its  food  into  its 
mouth.  Although  water  is  its  proper  ele- 
ment, it  inhabits  the  moss  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  dying  when  the  sun  dries  up  the 
moisture  around  it,  and  reviving  when  a 
shower  supplies  it  with  the  fluid  which  it  re- 
quires; thus  employing  several  years  to  ex- 
haust the  eighteen  days  of  life  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  it.  After  sixteen  alternations 
of  drought  and  humidity,  these  animals  have 
been  known  to  revive,  and  it  is  even  alleged 
that  they  have  been  restored  to  life  after 
several  years  of  desiccation.  While  within 
the  animal,  the  egg  contains  the  young 
coiled  up  spirally  ;  and  sometimes  four  or 
five  eggs  are  so  completely  developed,  that 
the  young  creep  out  of  them,  stretch  them- 
selves, and  put  their  wheels  in  motion, — 
sometimes  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  parent !  Through  the  transparent 
animal,  eyes,  liver,  lungs,  intestines  and  re- 
productive organs  have  been  clearly  seen. 
The  Hydutina  senta,  as  transparent  as  crys- 
tal,  is  another  rotatory  animalcule   whose 


*  M.  Quatrefages  has  enriched  his  work  with  nu- 
merous valuable  notes  and  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  naturalists,  chiefly  continental,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  which  Miss  Otte  has,  very  ju- 
diciously, thrown  into  an  appendix.  Among  these 
notes  the  reader  will  find  biographical  sketches  of 
several  distinguished  living  naturalists,  such  as  Bum- 
boldt,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Milne  PMwards,  Muller, 
Van  Beneden,  Dumas,  Agassiz,  and  Orbigny. 
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complicated  organisation  is  revealed  by  the 
microscope.  It  is  found  in  stagnant  pools, 
and  in  the  ruts  of  carriage- wheels ;  and  when 
killed  by  drought,  its  eggs  are  often  carried 
up  by  the  winds  to  some  drop  of  water, 
where  they  are  developed  and  propagate 
their  species.  In  eleven  hours  after  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  Ehrenberg  observed  within 
them  the  vibration  of  the  anterior  cilia  of 
the  young,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  they  es- 
caped from  the  shell.  The  Brachionus,  an- 
other of  the  revolving  animals,  covers  with 
a  cuirass  its  long  tail  and  ciliary  head  upon 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  It  protrudes  its  eggs  and  carries 
them  on  its  back,  till  the  young  brachionus 
bursts  with  a  bound  from  a  slit,  forming  an 
oblong  ball,  which  is  soon  developed  into 
the  perfect  animal.  Next  come  the  Dia- 
tomacece,  supposed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  ani- 
mals, and  by  others  to  be  vegetables.  They 
inhabit  infinitely  small  shields  of  silex  of  ex- 
treme beauty  ;  and,  though  so  minute  that 
the  point  of  a  needle  would  crush  hundreds 
of  them  by  its  touch,  yet  they  have  offered 
a  stouter  resistance  to  the  revolutions  on  our 
globe  than  the  gigantic  skeletons  of  the  mas- 
todon and  the  elephant ;  and  their  remains 
form  at  this  day  entire  rocks,  and  extensive 
strata  which  have  been  worked  for  ages 
under  the  name  of  tripoli,  and  which  are 
employed  in  polishing  the  domestic  utensils 
which  we  daily  use.  Lastly,  there  were 
Planaria,  and  numerous  infusorial  animal- 
cules, which  multiply  by  self-division ;  "  so 
that  it  may  literally  be  said  that  the  son  is 
half  of  his  parent,  and  the  grandson  the 
quarter  of  his  grandsire."  The  Planaria,  in 
which  the  two  sexes  are  united,  swim  by  the 
help  of  vibratile  cilia  which  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  their  body  ;  and  they  multiply  by 
division,  and  by  the  formation  of  ova  which 
are  enclosed  in  a  coloured  capsule. 

Attracted  by  structures  so  singular,  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  new  materials  for 
comparison,  and  investigating  those  larger 
types  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
which  exist  only  on  the  sea-shore,  our  au- 
thor resolved  to  visit  what  is  called  the 
Archipelago  of  Chaussey^  a  group  of  bare  and 
rocky  islands  of  granite  in  the  English 
Channel,  opposite  to  Granville,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  French  coast. 

Having  provided  himself  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  authorities,  and  packed 
up  his  microscope,  dissecting  instruments, 
and  glass  bottles,  ho  left  Paris,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  wretched  farm-house  on 
the  Grand-lie,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
which  arc  inhabited  by  fishermen,  barilla 
collectors,  and  granite  quarriers.  Among 
the  remarkable  objects  which  arrested  the 


attention  of  M.  Quatrefages,  was  the  appear- 
ance at  low  tide  of  certain  parts  of  Chaussey. 
Granite  blocks,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are 
grouped  together  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  some  rising  into  pyramids,  "  others 
graduated  and  cut  into  irregular  tiers  of 
steps;  others,  again,  heaped  together  into 
confused  masses,  like  the  ruins  of  some  giant 
structure  ;  at  one  place  upheaved  like  colos- 
sal Druidical  stones,  and  at  another  sus- 
pended, and  so  slightly  poised,  that  a  breath 
of  air  seems  sufficient  to  overthrow  them." 
Beneath  this  chaos  of  upheaved  blocks,  the 
regular  stratification  of  the  granite  is  readily 
discovered  ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  ex- 
planation of  a  phenomenon  which  is  of  daily 
recurrence.  During  the  cooling  of  the 
granite  it  was  intersected  by  fissures,  subse- 
quently filled  up  by  the  debris  which  pro- 
duces the  rotten-stone.  Unable  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  waves,  the  rotten-stone  is  disin- 
tegrated, the  more  compact  blocks  are  sep- 
arated, and  portions  of  rocks,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons  in  weight,  are  thus  detached  from 
the  main  mass,  and  hurled  to  a  distance  of 
several  yards  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
waves. 

Having  been  for  some  time  prevented,  by 
the  prevalence  of  storms,  from  pursuing  his 
zoological  inquiries,  our  author  was  at  length 
enabled  to  explore  the  Sacaviron,  a  narrow 
channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Meule 
from  the  Ile-aux-Oiseaux.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  deep  and  wild  ravine,  from  which  the 
ocean  retreats  only  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  every  stone  was  a  world  within  itself; 
and  our  author  "  admired,  in  all  their  glory, 
those  unknown  wonders  of  the  deep,  of 
which  even  our  best  museums  afford  not 
the  least  idea."  In  sheltered  nooks  he 
found  the  large  chitons, — animals  whose  back 
is  covered  by  a  solid  cuirass,  consisting  of 
moveable  pieces  like  the  olden  greaves. 
'•  The  vaulted  roofs  of  the  little  caverns, 
formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  rocks, 
were  covered  with  a  stratum  of  compound 
Ascidians,  a  species  of  molluscs  which  live 
and  die  without  having  moved  from  the 
same  spot ;  while  from  this  bright  red  ceil- 
ing there  hung,  like  so  many  girandoles, 
transparent  crystal-like  clavellinse,  and  the 
bright  botrylli,  whose  conglomerated  masses 
exhibit  the  colours  and  translucence  of  the 
agate."  Among  these  molluscs  there  were 
thousands  of  zoophytes  ;  while  star-fishes  of 
the  finest  carmine,  and  ophiuras,  with  their 
five  long  arms,  were  concealed  beneath  the 
stones.  Sponges  of  every  shape  and  colour 
lay  among  the  branches  of  the  Fucus,  or 
clung  to  the  rocks  in  interlacing  meshes  of 
delicate  net-work ;  and  sometimes  a  Holo- 
thuria  would  slowly  move  across  this  living 
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carpet  by  means  of  its  sucker-like  feet, 
spreading  out  its  coronet  of  arborescent 
tentacles.  Amidst  this  profusion  of  life  the 
hours  passed  rapidly,  and  our  naturalist  had 
hardly  filled  his  boxes  and  bottles  when  the 
returning  tide  drove  him  to  his  boat. 

In  his  earliest  researches,  the  wandering  an- 
nelids or  sea-worms  had  attracted  his  special 
notice,  but  till  now  he  had  studied  them  only 
in  engravings ;  yet  though  he  had  a  tolera- 
bly exact  idea  of  their  structure,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  interest  which 
attached  to  a  study  of  their  form.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  sight  of  the  Folynoa^  with 
its  broad  brown  scales ;  with  the  Fhyllodoce, 
with  its  hundred  bright  green  rings  ;  the 
Eunice^  with  its  purple  crest ;  the  2'erebella, 
encircled  with  a  cloud  of  innumerable  living 
cables,  which  serve  it  for  arms ;  with  the 
tSabella,  and  its  rich  fan  ;  and  with  the  Ser- 
pitla,  with  its  enamelled  collar.  These  des- 
pised creatures  seemed  to  him  as  worthy  of 
a  naturalist's  homage,  "  as  the  most  brilliant 
insect,  or  the  fairest  flower." 

After  this  general  notice  of  these  singular 
creatures,  M.  Quatrefages  invites  the  reader 
to  examine  them  through  his  microscope, 
magnifying  thii'ii/  times  (or  diameters,  to  use 
the  more  scientific  name).  In  a  little  trough 
containing  sea  water,  he  finds  an  Eunice 
moving  about,  indignant  at  its  captivity. 
Its  many  rings  alternately  contract  and  ex- 
tend themselves  into  a  spiral,  and  at  every 
movement  "  emit  flashes  of  light,  in  which 
all  the  prismatic  colours  are  blended  in  the 
brightest  metallic  reflections."  When  these 
motions  cease,  it  crawls  along  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  throwing  forward  its  thousand 
feet,  and  pushing  out  bundles  of  darts  from 
the  broad  knobs  which  contain  them.  The 
sides  of  its  trunk  are  studded  with  its  organs 
of  respiration,  resembling  vermilion  plumes 
when  they  are  swollen  by  the  blood,  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  great  dorsal  vessel. 
At  its  head,  enamelled  with  the  brightest 
colours,  are  its  five  organs  of  touch,  en- 
circling its  irregularly  puckered  mouth, 
which  pushes  out  a  huge  proboscis,  with 
three  pair  of  jaws  as  large  as  its  body. 
"Is  there  any  animal,"  says  our  author, 
"  which  can  contend  with  it  for  the  prize  of 
decoration  1  The  corslet  of  the  brightest 
beetle,  the  speckled  wings  of  the  butterfly, 
the  sparkling  throat  of  the  humming-bird, 
would  all  look  pale  when  compared  with  the 
play  of  light  flashing  in  large  patches  over 
the  rings  of  its  body,  glowing  in  its  golden 
threads,  and  sparkling  over  its  amber  and 
coral  fringes." 

Near  to  the  Eunice  are  two  Olrrhatulce, — 
one  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  gold  mark- 
ings, and  the  other,  of  a  black  velvet  hue, 


with  a  bright  bluish  iridescence.  Through 
its  long  filamentous  arms  and  branchia3  the 
blood  ebbs  and  flows,  dyeing  them  of  the 
richest  carmine,  or  leaving  them  of  a  faint 
yellow.  A  double  crescent-formed  eye  sur- 
mounts their  pointed  snouts.  The  tangled 
skein  which  they  have  formed  consists  of 
living  coils,  ever  binding  and  unbinding  their 
glistening  knobs,  and  catching  up  grains  of 
sand  and  atoms  of  slime,  till  the  annelid  re- 
tires into  an  envelope  of  fragments,  which, 
in  clustering  together,  become  a  case  which 
encloses  and  protects  it. 

In  order  to  study  more  carefully  this  sin- 
gular annelid,  a  higher  power  is  applied. 
The  hairs  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  feet,  form- 
ing two  tufts,  are  placed  there  for  its  de- 
fence, combining  every  form  of  our  aggres- 
sive weapons.  Here  are  curved  blades,  with 
two  cutting  surfaces,  convex  and  concave ; 
there  are  the  types  of  the  broadsword  of 
the  cuirassier,  the  sabre-poignard  of  the  ar- 
tilleryman, and  the  sabre-baionette  of  the 
Vincennes  chasseur.  Elsewhere  we  have 
harpoons,  fish-hooks,  and  cutting-blades  of 
every  shape  fixed  to  sharp  handles,  straight 
or  curved  poignards,  and  arrows  with  their 
barb  bent  backwards  to  tear  the  wound,  but 
preserved  by  a  sheath  from  fracture  or  from 
friction.  If  these  instruments  fail  to  destroy, 
every  foot  sends  out  a  stronger  spear  when 
a  grappling  distance  only  separates  the  com- 
batants. With  living  victims  as  their  food, 
their  weapons  of  attack  and  defence  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Some  seize  their  prey 
by  their  proboscis,  or  crush  the  little  crus- 
taceans and  planaries  in  the  embrace  of  their 
thousand  arms ;  others  pursue  their  victims 
over  the  sand,  or  through  tufts  of  marine 
plants ;  while  others  perforate  shells  and 
devour  their  occupants.  The  Hermello  thus 
makes  havoc  among  oyster  beds,  and  de- 
stroys whole  colonies  of  this  valuable  mol- 
lusc. Thus  destructive  themselves,  the 
annelids  are  in  turn  destroyed.  W^hitings^ 
eels,  and  soles  and  plaice,  have  the  art  of 
drawing  them,  probably  by  suction,  from 
the  sand  ;  while  crabs  and  lobsters,  protected 
by  their  solid  carapace,  wage  against  them 
a  successful  war. 

In  order  to  study  the  mutual  hostilities  of 
these  warlike  races,  M.  Quatrefages  threw  a 
large  fisherman's  worm  {Arenicola  pisca- 
torum)  into  a  pool  several  feet  wide.  A 
troop  of  shrimps,  at  first  scared  by  the  sound, 
soon  rallied ;  and,  just  as  the  annelid  was 
about  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  a  daring 
shrimp  seized  it  by  its  middle.  "  Embol- 
dened," says  our  author,  "  by  this  example, 
the  others  lost  no  time  in  imitating  it,  and 
the  poor  Arenicola  was  pulled  about  in  all 
directions,  until  a  full-grown  shrimp,  darting 
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from  behind  a  tuft  of  coralline,  dispersed 
his  feebler  comrades,  and  appropriated  the 
booty  to  himself.  I  soon  saw,  however, 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  divide  the 
spoil ;  for,  at  that  very  instant  there  poured 
from  the  moving  sand  some  score  of  small 
turbos  and  buccinums,  who,  conscious  that 
a  victim  was  at  hand,  wished  to  participate 
in  the  feast.  Without  any  sign  of  uncer- 
tainty or  hesitation,  they  moved  straight 
forward  towards  the  arenicola,  whose  body 
was  covered  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  with 
these  voracious  molluscs.  I  thought  his  fate 
definitely  settled,  when  a  small  shore  crab 
(Cancer  Mcenas)  issued  from  beneath  the 
stone,  put  to  flight  the  shrimp,  and,  by 
dragging  off  the  arenicola,  very  nearly  upset 
all  the  turbos,  who  forthwith  hurried  back 
to  their  sandy  haunts.  Then,  however,  a 
large  edible  crab  (  Cancer  Pagurus)  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  poor  little  msenas 
was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  beat  a  retreat, 
in  order  to  escape  out  of  reach  of  the  for- 
midable pincers  of  his  stronger  kinsman. 
But  he  still  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
dainty  morsel  which  he  had  once  tasted; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
the  larger  crab  was  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  from  some  temporary  emotion  of 
alarm,  he  rapidly  seized  the  long-disputed 
arenicola,  and  carried  it  for  safety  to  some 
distance  from  the  water's  edge,  where  he 
might  devour  it  at  his  ease  on  dry  ground." 
Frorii  this  interesting  account  of  the 
habits  of  animals  previously  known,  M. 
Quatrefages  proceeds  with  a  well-earned 
pride  to  describe  a  new  Zoophyte,  the 
Synapta Duvernoea*  which  he  discovered  in 
the  sands  of  Chaussey.  "  Imagine,"  says 
he,  "  a  rose-coloured  crystal  cylinder,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, marked  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
five  minute  bands  of  white  silk,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  pale  white  living  flower, 
whose  twelve  petals  are  gracefully  curved 
backwards.  In  the  midst  of  these  tissues, 
whose  delicate  texture  seems  to  surpass  the 
most  exquisite  products  of  our  industry, 
you  must  suppose  an  intestine  of  gauze-like 
tenuity,  but  completely  filled  up  with  large 
grains  of  granite,  whose  fine  points  and  sa- 
lient angles  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  It  was  this  circumstance  which 
especially  struck  me  in  the  animal ;  for  it 
appeared  literally  to  partake  of  no  other 
nourishment  than  the  coarse  granite  sand 
which  surrounded  it.  But  what  unexpected 
wonders  were  revealed,  when,  with  the 
scalpel  and  microscope,  I  penetrated  to  its 


♦  It  belongs  to  a  genua  of  the  family  of  ITolothu- 
ridoB,  hitherto  found  only  in  the  warmest  seas. 


inmost  organism !  In  this  animal,  the  walls 
of  whose  body  were  scarcely  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch  thick,  I  could  trace  seven  distinct 
layers  of  tissue,  a  skin,  muscles,  and  mem- 
branes. I  perceived  that  the  petal -like  ten- 
tacles were  furnished  with  cupping-glasses, 
by  which  the  synapta  could  ascend  the 
polished  surface  of  a  glass ;  and,  finally,  I 
discovered  that  this  animal,  which  appeared 
destitute  of  every  means  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, was  actually  protected  by  a  kind  of 
mosaic,  formed  of  small  calcareous  shields, 
bristling  with  double  hooks,  whose  points, 
serrated  like  the  arrows  of  the  Carib,  had 
even  penetrated  the  skin  of  my  hands." 

Interesting  as  these  details  are,  they  are 
less  marvellous  than  another  property  of 
this  extraordinary  animal,  which  our  author 
had  the  satisfaction  to  discover.  Having 
kept  several  synaptas  alive  in  a  vessel  of 
sea  water,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  that 
they  had  undergone  a  process  of  self-con- 
sumption. "  First,  they  distended  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  their  bodies,  by  suffering 
to  accumulate  in  it  the  fluid  which  circulates 
between  their  intestines  and  integuments. 
By  this  means  a  stricture  was  easily  pro- 
duced, and  the  final  separation  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  suddenly  effected.  Scarcity 
of  food  seemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  these 
spontaneous  amputations.  It  almost  ap- 
peared as  if  the  animal,  feeling  that  it  could 
not  supply  the  whole  of  its  body  with 
nourishment,  suppressed  those  parts  which 
it  might  cost  the  entire  organism  too  much 
to  maintain ;  somewhat  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  by  which  all  useless  mouths 
are  banished  from  a  besieged  town.  This 
singular  method  of  struggling  against  famine 
is  maintained  to  the  last  moment ;  for,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  there  frequently  re- 
mained nothing  more  of  the  animal  than  a 
little  spherical  ball,  crowned  with  tentacles. 
The  synapta  had,  by  degrees,  eat  away  the 
whole  of  its  body,  in  order  to  keep  life  in  its 
head:' 

After  closing  his  account  of  this  marvel- 
lous contrivance  for  sustaining  life,  our  au- 
thor is  impressed  with  the  noble  tribute 
which  the  world  of  instinct,  more  than  the 
world  of  stars,  pays  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
Divine  Creator.  "  My  God,"  may  we  not 
exclaim  with  Voltaire,  "  Thou  art  great !" 
"  Who  is  there  that  cannot  believe  in 
Thee  !" 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  some  account  of  our  author's 
personal  history  during  his  residence  on  the 
Grande  He,  or  of  the  scenery  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  in  this  rarely  visited 
part  of  the  coast  of  France.  On  his  return 
from  the  Archipelago  of  Chaussey  to  St. 
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Malo,  the  birth-place  of  Chateaubriand,  the 
ship  doubled  the  desolate  point  of  Petit  Be, 
where  the  waves  are  always  beating  against 
the  last  resting-place  of  that  illustrious 
writer,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  "  caused  his 
grave  to  be  hollowed  out  on  the  summit  of 
this  rocky  platform,  as  if  the  agitations  of 
his  well-spent  life  had  not  sufficed  him,  and 
as  if,  even  after  death,  he  yearned  to  linger 
among  the  storms  of  this  world." 

In  studying  the  manners  and  the  weapons 
of  the  bellicose  races  in  the  animalcular 
world,  and  in  contemplating  their  ferocious 
contests,  our  author  seems  to  have  imbibed 
their  warlike  propensities.  When,  from  the 
top  of  Mont  Gros,  he  descries  the  island  of 
Jersey  in  the  distance,  he  denounces  the 
successive  governments  of  France  for  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  he  reaches  St.  Malo,  he  de- 
scribes its  dark  granite  houses  as  rising  on 
tiers  an  hundred  feet  above  the  waves,  and 
looking  like  so  many  beacon  towers,  keeping 
watch  for  the  coming  of  an  English  flag,  and 
ready  to  raise  the  cry  to  summon  the  brave 
St.  Malouins  to  the  scene  of  action.  Amid 
the  grand  and  peaceful  scenes  displayed  to 
him  from  Gros  Mont,  a  pious  naturalist 
would  have  scrupled  to  recommend  a  war  of 
conquest ;  and  in  the  dark  granite  houses  of 
St.  Malo  he  should  have  recognised  the  quiet 
homes  of  industry,  rather  than  the  beacon 
towers  of  war. 

The  second  Ramble  of  our  author  was  to 
the  Archipelago  of  Brehat,  on  the  shores  of 
Britanny,  and  in  the  department  of  the 
Cotes  du  Nord.  After  passing  through  St. 
Brienc  and  Paimpol,  he  embarked  for  Bre- 
hat, which,  with  several  islands  and  numer- 
ous rocks  grouped  around  it,  form  a  little 
archipelago  extending  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pontrieux.  At  some  distance  from 
Kerwareva,  the  most  northerly  village  in 
Brehat,  rises  the  Pointe  du  Paon,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  from  its  wild  beauty  has  a  high  degree 
of  Jnterest.  It  is  composed  of  two  lofty 
and  enormous  cliff's  of  granite  abutting 
against  each  other,  the  sea  having  formed 
for  itself  a  passage  between  the  perpendicu- 
lar rocks.  After  advancing  a  few  paces  be- 
tween these  two  granite  walls,  the  traveller 
is  warned  to  retrace  his  steps  by  the  rum- 
bling of  subterraneous  water.  A  chasm, 
scarcely  three  feet  across  its  mouth,  yawns 
J)efore  him,  widening  towards  high-water 
mark  till  it  expands  into  a  colossal  funnel. 
A  granite  block  of  many  hundred  tons  rests 
like  a  massive  bridge  upon  the  opposite 
cliffs  of  the  gulph,  which  it  spans.  When  a 
heavy  sea  strikes  the  shore,  it  rushes  through 
the  narrow  pass,  and  in  forcing  itself  below 


the  bridge,  it  raises  the  enormous  block  of 
granite^  breaking  into  a  lofty  vertical  column 
of  foam  and  mist.  The  huge  granite  bridge 
then  falls  back  upon  its  unshaken  supports, 
to  be  again  and  again  upheaved  by  the  rush- 
ing sea.  "This  struggle,"  says  our  author, 
"  which  has  probably  taken  place  for  ages, 
will  only  terminate  with  the  rupture  of  this 
transverse  rocky  mass,  unless  the  overhang- 
ing walls,  shaken  by  the  incessant  assaults 
of  the  ocean,  shall  give  way,  and  bury  in  one 
common  wreck  the  huge  bridge  and  the  pass 
of  the  Paon." 

At  Brehat,  and  along  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  this  singular  locality  has  acquired  a 
supernatural  character.  The  maiden,  who 
longs  to  know  when  she  is  to  become  a 
wife,  goes  alone  to  the  Pointe  du  Paon  at 
the  ebb  of  the  spring-tides.  Carrying  a 
pebble  from  a  particular  part  of  the  shore, 
she  tosses  it  into  the  yawning  chasm.  If  the 
stone  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  with- 
out striking  the  rock,  the  maiden  returns  to 
her  joyous  home,  assured  of  being  a  bride 
during  the  passing  year ;  but  if  the  stone 
has  taken  an  inauspicious  course,  every  re- 
bound from  the  rock  adds  a  year  to  her 
maidenhood,  and  the  victim  of  superstition 
too  frequently  returns  disappointed  with  her 
lot,  and  disqualified  for  its  duties.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  formation  of  this  prophetic 
chasm,  it  requires  much  address  to  avoid  its 
rocky  sides ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  charm  that  the  stone  be  thrown 
at  random,  many  a  maiden  has  made  the 
experiment  in  vain. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  island,  the  admixture  of 
races  in  its  population,  its  mild  climate,  its 
terrestrial  and  maritime  fauna,  the  relation 
of  organised  beings — the  permanence  of  the 
higher,  and  the  organic  variability  of  the 
lower  animals — the  author  returns  to  the 
detail  of  his  own  original  researches.  We 
would  willingly  dwell  on  some  of  the  more 
interesting  points  which  he  has  so  ably 
treated,  especially  the  subject  of  derivative 
types,  immediate  and  secondary ;  but  we 
are  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  tub'ico- 
lous  sisters  of  the  warlike  annelids,  which 
we  have  already  described. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  egg,  those  "  mo- 
dest recluses"  construct  for  themselves  a 
tubular  habitation,  in  which  they  live  and 
die  like  a  child  in  swaddling-clothes.  It 
consists  of  a  tube,  either  calcareous,  or  of 
the  nature  of  parchment  or  leather.  This 
tube,  closed  behind,  has  a  circular  aperture 
in  front,  out  of  which  they  seize  their  prey 
and  aerate  their  blood.  No  microscope  is 
necessary  to  study  their  marvellous  forms. 
Dropping  into  a  trough  of  sea  water  a  frag-. 
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ment  of  rock  or  shell,  its  whole  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  Serpulas,  Vermilias,  and 
Cymospires.  Mark  the  little  round  shutter 
rising  above  each  tube,  which  can  be  closed 
hermetically.  Below  this  round  plate  are 
seen  bud-like  patches,  in  one  place  of  a  vio- 
let or  carmine,  and  in  another  of  a  blue  or 
orange  tint,  while  farther  on  are  tufts  of 
every  colour.  Their  countless  coloured 
branches  gradually  expand  into  the  form  of 
a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  They  are  "  liv- 
ing flowers,"  whose  brilliant  petals  close  on 
the  shaking  of  the  fluid,  while  the  plumes 
retire  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  within 
their  calcareous  tube.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  Chloremoe,  whose  green  blood  circulates 
through  a  body  covered  with  velvety  hairs, 
and  imbedded  in  a  transparent  jelly.  Here 
also  are  the  Amphicorce,  with  eyes  both  in 
their  tails  and  heads ;  the  Terebellce,  which 
extend  their  hundred  arms  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  yard  in  search  of  particles  of  sand 
and  shell  for  the  construction  of  their 
houses ;  and  finally,  the  Sabellce,  whose  ex- 
panded branchiae  are  frequently  above  a  foot 
in  diameter. 

In  describing  the  interior  organisation  of 
the  annelids,  our  author  takes  the  Eunice 
sanffuinea,  sometimes  2J  feet,  and  in  the 
Indian  seas,  often  5  or  6  feet  long.  It  is 
divided  into  rings  about  2^  lines  in  length, 
and  9  in  width.  Having  removed  its  richly 
irridescent  skin,  the  intertwined  network  of 
which  gives  it  its  brilliant  colours,*  he  lifted 
up  layer  after  layer  to  observe  its  compli- 
cated anatomy,  the  nerves  which  animate  it, 
the  intestines  which  receive  its  food,  the  ves- 
sels which  nourish  it,  and  the  muscles  which 
give  it  motion.  We  cannot  convey  to  the 
reader  without  drawings  (which  the  author 
does  not  employ)  any  idea  of  these  various 
organisations.  It  may  suflice  to  state  that, 
as  the  annelid  has  300  rings,  it  must  have 
one  brain  or  chief  nervous  centre,  300  se- 
condary centres,  and  3000  nervous  trunks. 
The  process  of  alimentation  is  effected  by 
not  less  than  280  stomachs  !  For  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  it  has  550  branchice,  GOO 
hearts,  and  600  arteries  and  veins.  The 
muscular  apparatus  is  surprising.  Each 
ring  is  supplied  with  about  120  muscles ;  and 
reckoning  those  of  the  proboscis  and  head,  the 


♦  Our  author  states  that  these  brilliant  colours 
are  due  to  a  phenomenon  of  polarisation,  caused  by 
the  interlaced  arrangement  of  the  very  delicate  fibres 
of  the  epidermis.  This  we  cannot  admit.  To  pro 
duce  the  polarised  tints,  wo  must  have  one  laminated 
structure  to  polarise,  and  a  transverse  one  to  analyse 
the  light.  Wo  have  seen  such  colours  thus  produced 
in  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but  there  can  be  no 
such  structure  in  the  annelids. 


annelid  moves  by  means  of  more  than  ihirtf/ 
thousand  muscles  ! 

In   contrast   with    this    highly    favoured 
worm,  our  author  describes  the  Doyerina,  a 
few  lines  long,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  blended  into  two  or  three  layers, 
the  digestive  and  nervous  cenfe'es  united,  the 
circulatory  organs  reduced  to  a  single  dorsal 
trunk,  and  the  respiratory  organs  wanting. 
In  the  Aphlebina  the  degradation  is  more 
manifest ;  the  body  is  a  mere  sac  enclosing 
a  straight  intestine,  there  is  no  circulatory 
organs,  and  the  blood  is  moved  only  by 
cilia.     As  an  example  of  extreme  degrada- 
tion, our  author  takes  the  Nemertes  Borlasii^ 
a  worm  30  to  40  feet  long  (sometimes  more 
than  100  feet),  and  only  5  or  6  lines  wide, 
flat  like  a  ribband,  of  a  brown  or  violet  col- 
our, and  like  varnished  leather.     It  is  found 
under  stones,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  coiled 
into    a    thousand    apparently    inextricable 
knots.      It   glides    through   the   water    by 
means  of  fine  vibratile  cilia  on  every  part 
of  its  body.     Its  tissues  are  so  contractile 
that  a  nemestes  30  feet  long,  placed  in  alcohol, 
is  reduced  to  2J  or  3  feet !     Although  all  the 
great  apparatus  of  life  is  represented  in  this 
animal,  it  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion.    The  same  opening  which  receives  its 
food,  serves  also  for  its  rejection.     Its  ova- 
ries are  of  some  size,  and  the  number  of  its 
ova  cannot  be  less  than/>wr  or  Jive  hundred 
thousand  ! 

Hitherto  M.  Quatrefages  had  no  compan- 
ion in  his  travels  or  in  his  researches,  and  at 
Chaussey  he  had  to  endure  hardships  of  no 
common  kind.  During  three  months  he 
saw  the  sun  only  about  half  a  dozen  times. 
Rain  or  mist  attended  him  in  all  his  ram- 
bles ;  and  he  often  returned  so  completely 
drenched,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed 
till  his  clothes  were  dried.  In  his  one  apart- 
ment he  was  inundated  by  the  slightest 
storm.  He  one  morning  awoke  with  six 
inches  of  water  under  his  bed.  His  steel 
instruments  rusted,  the  salt  dissolved  in  his 
salt-cellar,  and  a  pound  of  sugar,  which  had 
been  forgotten  for  a  fortnight  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  cupboard,  was  converted  into 
syrup. 

In  his  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Sicily  he 
was  more  fortunate.  In  1843  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  appointed  a  scientific 
commission,  consisting  of  our  author,  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  and  M.  Blanchard,  to  visit 
the  coasts  of  Sicily.  Leaving  Paris  on  the« 
20th  March  1844,  they  reached  Naples  on 
the  28th,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  Palermo. 
In  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood  they  found 
many  objects  of  the  deepest  interest.  After 
admiring,  in  the  palaces,  churches,  and 
cloisters  of  the  city,  the  valuable  carvings, 
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and  the  precious  marbles,  malachites,  and 
lapis  lazulis  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  val- 
ley of  the  Conca  c?'  Oro,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  entirely  southern  and  African  in  its 
character,  and  where  the  citron  and  orange 
trees  form  forests  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  extent,  they  visited  the  famous  grotto  of 
San  Giro,  a  fine  example  of  an  osseous  brec- 
cia, which  contained  fossil  bones  intermin- 
gled with  sea-shells.     The  grotto  is  an  irre- 
gular excavation,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
deep  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
and  its  walls  are  still  marked  with  the  tools 
by  which  it  was  excavated.     Caverns  with 
masses  of  fossil  bones  have  been  long  ago 
discovered  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  else- 
where.     Dr.  Buckland  found  that  the  bones 
of  bears,  hyenas,  and   sometimes   even  of 
dogs,  wolves,  and  jaguars,  of  a  larger  size 
than  existing  species,  were  interspered  in  the 
mud  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
erns ;  and  he  was  led  to  consider  these  exca- 
vations as  the  resort  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  of  the  victims  on  which  they  fed.     It 
was  afterwards  discovered,  however,  that  in 
limestone  rocks  without  fossils,  there  were 
veins  entirely  filled  with  bones  impacted  in 
a   matrix    wholly  different  from    the  rock. 
The  veins  were,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
ancient  fissures,  into  which  currents  of  water 
had  washed  from  the  soil  the  skeletons  which 
they  bore.     This  explanation  was  confirmed 
in  1842  by  MM.  Constant  Prevost  and  Des- 
noyers,  who  discovered  at  l^Iontmorency  and 
Fontainebleau  a  great  number  of  ancient  fis- 
sures like  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  where   they   are    now   forming. 
The  former  were  osseous  breccias,  containing 
the  remains  of  palseontological  faunas  ;  and 
the  latter,  osseous  caverns,  containing  only 
the  remains  of  existing  animals.     Before  the 
grotto  of  San  Ciro  was  dismantled,  it  was 
covered  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  hippo- 
potami, deer,  stags  and  dogs,  agglutinated 
by  calcareous  infiltrations,  or  cemented  by 
quartzose   sand    and    indurated  clay.     Our 
author  tells  us  that  the  bones  were  so  numer- 
ous, that  certain  English  travellers  shipped 
them  to  London,  where  they  were  converted 
into  animal  black  ! 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  re- 
search, our  naturalists  resolved  to  circum- 
navigate Sicily  in  a  boat  of  their  own ;  and 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Santa  Rosa- 
lia, and  her  crew  of  seven  men,  for  16 
francs  a  day.  In  advancing  to  the  West, 
after  passing  the  Castello  di  Molo,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  singular  nature 
of  the  beach,  which  was  formed  of  limestone 
so  unequally  dense  and  highly  porous,  that 
the  force  of  the  waves  had  undermined  the 


entire  mass,  and  broken  it  up  on  all  sides. 
"  These  semi-arches,"  says  our  author, 
"  crowned  and  garlanded  by  the  cactus  and 
other  shrubs,  gave  rise  to  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  grottoes,  which  defies  all  description.  It 
would  require  the  skill  of  the  most  accom- 
plished artist  to  give  an  idea  of  the  marvel- 
lous admixture  of  forms,  colours,  and  effects 
produced  by  the  vast  halls  in  which  a  far 
larger  pinnace  than  ours  might  have  found 
shelter ;  where  irregular  porticoes,  with 
strangely  contorted  pillars,  seemed  cut  out 
of  colossal  agates ;  and  where  all  the  most 
widely  differing  colours,  from  milky-white 
to  blood-red,  or  raven-black,  were  blended 
together,  varied  and  contrasted  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  But  no  artist's  touch  could 
convey  an  idea  of  these  submarine  grottoes. 
Those  narrow  and  deep  fissures,*in  which  the 
waves  had  only  just  rippled  over  the  arches 
at  the  water's  edge,  were  engulphed  and 
swallowed  up  amid  the  strangest  and  wild- 
est sounds.  The  slight  ripple  raised  by  our 
small  boat  sufficed  to  awake  these  singular 
voices  of  the  shore,  which  fall  upon  the  ear 
like  the  prolonged  cry  of  some  colossal 
monster  whose  rest  had  been  abruptly  dis- 
turbed." 

Our  travellers  spent  their  first  night  near 
the  dismantled  tower  of  Sferacavallo,  dis- 
tracted with  sea-sickness,  with  the  garlic  and 
onion  perfumes  of  seven  unwashed  Sicilian 
sailors,  and,  what  was  worse  still,  with  the 
stench  of  the  kitchen  cockroach  [Blaita  ori- 
entalis),  which  swarmed  in  every  crevice  of 
the  ship's  timbers,  and  which  at  night 
emerged  in  thousands.  These  creatures, 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches  long,  often 
destroy  the  entire  cargo  of  trading  vessels, 
and  render  the  ship  unfit  for  service. 

At  the  small  fishing  village  of  Torre  delV 
Isola  our  naturalists  found  a  resting-place  in 
the  manor-house  occupied  by  the  Padre 
Antonino,  a  poor  Dominican,  who  performed 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  for  ten  pounds 
a-year.  The  three  apartments  which  he 
gave  them,  with  planks  to  sleep  upon,  soft- 
ened by  an  inch  and  a  half  of  wool  and  cot- 
ton, were  speedily  prepared  to  hold  their 
microscopes  and  bottles,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  beginning  their  researches. 

In  his  first  excursion,  M.  Quatrefages  saw 
the  ocean  under  an  aspect  entirely  new  to 
him.  Owing  to  the  marvellous  transpar- 
ency of  the  water,  annelids  and  medusas, 
which  appeared  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
surface,  were  actually  at  the  depth  of  many 
feet.  He  could  see  beneath  the  boat,  plains, 
valleys,  and  hills,  here  bare  and  rugged  in 
their  sides,  and  there  clothed  with  verdant 
herbage,  or  spotted  with  tufts  of  shrubs. 
Amid  these  submarine  precipices  and  sands, 
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there  lay  bright  red  seaweeds  and  glossy 
fucus  fronds,  as  distinctly  revealed  as  if  he 
had  been  suspended  in  space,  or  soaring 
like  a  bird  to  contemplate  the  varied  fea- 
tures of  hill  and  dale.  These  submarine 
recesses  were  the  abode  of  strangely  formed 
beings.  Fishes,  single  and  in  shoals,  were 
seen  rushing  among  the  tufts  of  seaweed, 
while  Gorgonidse,  Caryophyllidaj,  and  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  Polyzo'aries  were 
"  blooming  in  tufts  of  living  flowers."  Here 
were  Ilolothurias  climbing  the  rocks,  star 
fishes  of  the  hue  of  pomegranate.  Molluscs 
crawling  along,  and  now  and  then  seized  by 
the  pincers  of  enormous  spider-like  crabs. 
There  were  strings  of  Salpse,  clear  as  crys- 
tal— animals  alternately  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, the  single  individuals  being  vivipar- 
ous, and  those  aggregated  in  strings  ovipar- 
ous. There  also  were  swarms  of  large 
spherical  Beroes,  whose  strange  organisation 
was  discovered  by  M.  Edwards ;  the  Firolse 
and  the  Diphyes,  and  the  graceful  Stephano- 
miae  whose  delicate  living  garlands  of  crys- 
tals and  blossoms  disappear  when  dried, 
leaving  not  a  trace  on  the  goblet  which  the 
night  before  they  had  adorned. 

In  order  to  study  these  derivatives  of  rare 
or  imperfectly  known  types,  recourse  was 
had  to  every  means  of  capturing  them. 
Drags,  pocket  nets,  skimming  vessels,  and 
dredges,  were  their  implements  at  sea ;  and 
when  these  failed,  one  of  the  crew  would 
strip,  and,  diving  below,  would  bring  up 
the  desired  prize.  On  shore,  huge  stones 
had  to  be  turned  and  broken,  and  hammers 
and  ponderous  levers  replaced  their  nets  and 
silk-bags.  A  very  curious  formation,  pre- 
viously unnoticed,  facilitated  their  researches 
among  the  rocks.  Whenever  calcareous 
rocks  ran  into  the  sea,  they  were  encircled 
with  a  kind  of  causeway  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  following  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore.  This  compact  ce- 
ment, encircling  a  considerable  part  of  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Sicily,  is  the  work  of  two  spe- 
cies of  small  molluscs,  of  the  genus  Vermetus, 
which  live  united  together  in  almost  incredi- 
ble numbers,  and  form  the  solid  causeway 
by  the  combination  of  their  interlaced  tubes. 

Laden  with  living  treasures  from  the 
irregular  cavities  of  the  causeway,  our 
naturalists  steered  their  course  to  Castella- 
mare,  a  town  with  6000  people,  and  situat- 
ed on  the  largest  bay  in  Sicily.  From  the 
want  of  the  humblest  inn,  they  were  lodged 
in  a  room,  emptied  for  thoir  use  of  a  pile  of 
halfrottcn  onions.  Fortunately,  however, 
they  could  not  find  on  the  shore  any  mate- 
rials for  their  study,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  visiting  the  temple  and  theatre 
9f  Segesta.     In  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and 


on  a  high  hill,  there  rose  before  them  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Not 
even  one  of  the  thirty  six  columns  of  this 
noble  temple,  though  thirty  feet  high  and 
six  feet  wide,  has  tottered  on  its  base  ;  not 
a  stone  has  been  displaced  from  its  simple 
cornice.  Time  and  the  elements  have  spared 
its  sharp  cut  blocks,  and  given  them  only 
the  colour  of  age.  The  stage  of  the  theatre 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  lower 
tier  of  seats  in  tolerable  condition.  Of  the 
city  and  its  palaces  not  a  fragment  remains. 
The  temple  and  the  theatre  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  that  proud  and  opulent  Segesta, 
which  was  once  the  rival  of  Agrigentum  and 
Syracuse.  Around  these  edifices,  so  mira- 
culously preserved,  the  same  scene  meets 
the  eye  which  entranced  the  gaze  of  ^Eneas 
and  his  companions. 

Quiting  Castellamare  for  San  Tito,  our 
travellers  passed  the  200  towers,  once  gar- 
risoned with  10,000  men,  w^hich  were  built 
to  protect  the  island  from  African  pirates. 
In  this  miserable  village  they  could  hardly 
obtain  food,  and  their  lodging  -was  of  the 
most  meagre  character.  Here,  however, 
M.  Blanchard  acquired  for  the  museum  one 
of  the  subterranean  cities  in  which  the  ants 
administer  their  republican  institutions  In 
these  insects,  more  than  in  the  bee,  a  strange 
mixture  of  instinct  and  reason  is  evinced  in 
actions  of  extreme  complexity.  Some  live 
in  trees,  and  others  in  excavations  of  the 
soil.  Some  gather  food  for  the  day's,  and 
some  even  for  the  next  day's  consumption. 
Other  communities  rear  herds  and  flocks  of 
plant-lice,  watch  over  them  from  their  in- 
fancy, construct  places  to  shelter  them,  or 
pasture  them  within  the  ant's  nest,  and  then 
feed  upon  the  saccharine  fluid  which  the 
plant-lice  secrete.  Under  a  different  instinct, 
some  of  the  ant  communities  attack  their 
neighbours,  and,  when  successful,  carry  off 
eggs  or  young  larvae,  which,  after  develop- 
ment, are  brought  up  as  slaves  to  do  the 
work  of  their  masters. 

At  San  Vito,  M.  Edwards  was  successful 
in  his  researches.  The  Medusas  had  been 
regarded  as  lumps  of  living  jelly,  till  M. 
Dumeril  injected  milk  into  their  digestive 
circulatory  and  reproductive  organs.  Eliren- 
berg  observed  their  organs  of  sight,  and  M. 
Edward  discovered  the  distinction  of  the. 
sexes,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  organ- 
isation in  the  entire  family  of  the  Medusidso. 
In  the  allied  family  of  the  Beroidaj,  he 
found  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  organisa- 
tion along  with  a  diversity  of  external  forms 
so  singular,  that  they  have  scarcely  any 
character  in  common,  excepting  the  form 
and  action   of  their   vibratilc   cilia.      Our 
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countryman,  Professor  Grant,  had  discover- 
ed their  nervous  system  long  before  either 
Ehrenberg  or  M.  Edwards.* 

Next  to  the  Medusae  and  Beroidse  are  the 
Stephanomise,  the  most  extraordinary  ani- 
mals in  the  marine  world.  Round  an  axis 
of  flexible  crystal,  sometimes  a  yard  long, 
are  attached  by  long  transparent  peduncles 
hundreds  of  small  bodies  like  flower-buds, 
and  in  this  garland  are  interspersed  beads 
of  the  most  vivid  red,  amid  an  infinity  of 
filaments.  Each  of  these  parts  is  a  special 
organ :  one  for  seizing  food,  a  second  for 
digesting  it,  a  third  for  respiration,  a  fourth 
for  vision,  and  a  fifth  for  propagating  the 
species.  The  animal  moves  by  means  of 
water  driven  out  by  the  contraction  of  little 
bells,  the  bells  having  their  mouths  directed 
backwards ; — a  structure  unique  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  f 

M.  Quatrefages  made  here  some  import- 
ant observations  on  the  Syllis,  an  annelid 
about  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  repro- 
duces itself  by  developing  a  number  of  rings 
at  its  extremity,  the  first  ring  producing  a 
head  with  eyes  and  antennse.  The  parent 
and  offspring  are  still  united  by  the  skin 
and  intestine,  so  that  the  new  animal  lives 
on  the  remains  of  the  food  swallowed  by 
the  old  one.  After  the  new  animal  is  swol- 
len with  eggs,  it  separates  from  the  other  ; 
the  eggs  swell,  the  body  bursts,  the  animal 
dies,  and  the  germs  within  arc  diffused 
around.  These  animals  are  made  to  be 
only  reproductive  machines.  Their  off*- 
spring  never  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
their  father  or  mother.| 

Among  the  marvels  of  the  marine  world, 
not  the  least  is  the  generation  of  the  Me- 
dusae. The  egg  produces  a  ciliated  larva, 
which,  after  certain  changes,  is  converted 
into  the  stem  of  a  hydroid  polypary,  from 
which  sprout  numerous  polypes.  The  same 
stem  subsequently  produces  new  buds,  not 
like  polypes,  but  which  become  true  Me- 
dusae !  "  Who,"  says  our  author,  '-  would 
not  exclaim  that  a  miracle  was  performed, 
if  he  saw  a  hen  drop  an  Qgg^  and  a  reptile 
emerge  from  it,  giving  birth  at  once  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  fishes  and  birds  !" 

On  the  backs  of  Sicilian  mules  our  trav- 
ellers arrived  at  Trapani,  the  ancient  Dre- 


*  In  examining  one  of  these  animals  long  ago, 
we  found  a  small  spot  within  the  animal  which  had 
a  polarising  structure. 

f  M.  Quatrefages  mentions  it  as  the  opinion  of 
some  naturalists,  tliat  each  of  the  Siphonophora  is  a 
colony  of  distinct  but  incomplete  individuals,  some 
of  which  are  charged  with  the  functions  of  locomo- 
tion, and  others  with  those  of  nutrition,  etc. 

X  According  to  Steenstrup,  some  animals  resemble 
their  grandparents,  and  not  their  parents  I 


panum.  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated at  the  extreme  western  point  of  Italy  ; 
interesting  chiefly  from  the  beautiful  wo- 
men of  San  Juliano*  (supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  priestesses  of  the  Ery- 
cinean  Venus),  and  from  the  rock  called  La 
Columhara,  which  faces  the  harbour,  and  is 
the  same  rock  which  Virgil  mentions  as  the 
goal  at  the  boat  race  in  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  Anchises.  Having  found  this  lo- 
cality destitute  of  the  objects  they  desired, 
they  set  off*  in  the  Rosalia  for  the  Archipe- 
lago of  the  ^gades,  nine  miles  distant,  con- 
sisting of  three  principal  islands — Favig- 
nana,  Levanzo,  and  Maritimo.  The  first  of 
these,  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  afforded  am- 
ple materials  for  research.  The  Palermo 
limestone,  which  here  underlies  the  calcareous 
rock,  consists  of  countless  zoophytes,  sponges, 
and  polyparies.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  would 
fill  an  entire  collection.  The  capital  of  Ea- 
vignana  has  3000  inhabitants,  a  number 
which  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  garrison  of 
three  forts,  and  by  2000  convicts  immured 
in  the  terrible  dungeons  of  Fort  St.  John. 
The  most  curious  object  in  the  town  is  its 
public  clock,  with  two  hands  and  no  wheels. 
A  citizen,  in  the  keep  of  one  of  the  forts,  and 
having  an  hour  glass  in  his  hand,  strikes  the 
hours  with  a  hammer  on  a  bell,  and  thus  in- 
dicates to  the  community  the  march  of  time. 
In  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Levanzo 
and  Eavignana,  there  is  established  a  ion- 
naro,  or  tunny  fishery,  rented  at  C0,000 
francs.  The  fish  are  caught  by  the  Mad- 
ragiie^  which  is  an  actual  park  of  a  hundred 
feet  square,  with  its  walks  and  alleys  all  ter- 
minating in  a  vast  labyrinth  of  chambers 
opening  into  one  another,  and  ending  in  the 
corjwu,  or  chamber  of  death.  Our  natural- 
ists  saw  the  process  of  capture,  already 
immortalised  by  Joseph  Vernet's  picture  of 
it.  Five  or  six  hundred  tunnies,  chased 
from  chamber  to  chamber  by  the  valves, 
which  close  behind  them,  reach  at  last  the 
chamber  of  death.  Its  moveable  floor  of 
netting  has  been  gradually  lifted  to  near  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  fishery  with  his  staff*,  and  a  group  of  la- 
dies from  Palermo,  and  a  band  of  two  hun- 
dred fishermen,  stand  prepared,  the  one  to 
perform  a  bloody  massacre,  and  the  other  to 
enjoy  the  sport.  When  the  net  floor  is  near 
the  surface  the  tunnies  become  visible,  dart- 
ing through  their  watery  prison.  After 
various  preliminary  skirmishes  between 
their  bronze-limbed  assailants  and  the  help- 
less fishes,  in  which  hooks  and  spears  of  all 
kinds  are  driven  remorselessly  into  their 
flesh,  the  whistle  of  the  master  fisherman  is 


*  A  village  situated  on  Mount  Eryx. 
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heard,  the  men  break  into  a  song,  the  net  floor,  1 
covered  with  struggling  life,  is  near  the 
surface,  and  the  skirmish  becomes  a  massa- 
cre. Hooks  and  harpoons  cross  one  another 
in  the  unequal  strife ;  cries  of  triumph  en- 
courage the  butchers ;  and  the  dumb  and 
uncomplaining  life  —  the  dead  with  their 
torn  and  quivering  flesh,  and  the  dying  in 
their  convulsive  agonies — sinks  under  the 
relentless  strokes  of  its  foes.  In  three 
hours,  554  fish  were  caught,  each  weigh- 
ing 176  pounds,  which  with  400  still  in  the 
Madrague,  would  produce  70  tons,  of  the 
value  of  L.1720. 

After  denouncing  this  wholesale  butchery 
as  a  wanton  infliction  of  pain  upon  unresist- 
ing life,  M.  Quatrefages  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  important  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Edwards,  which  at  first  met 
with  much  opposition,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries.  In  a  popular  article  like 
the  present,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
attempt  to  give  the  general  reader  any  in- 
telligible account  of  these  discoveries.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  the  supe- 
rior animals,  the  various  functions  on  which 
life  depends  are  performed  by  special  or- 
gans ;  while  in  the  lower  grades  there  are 
no  distinct  organs,  and  yet  the  animals  di- 
(jest,  absorb,  and  respire,  and  fluids  circulate 
through  all  their  tissues.  That  is,  the  func- 
tion is  independent  of  the  organ  ;  each  part 
of  the  body  being  equally  adapted  to  per- 
form simultaneously  all  the  requisite  physi- 
ological acts.  But  as  these  acts  are  accom- 
plished at  the  same  point,  they  cannot  be  as 
perfectly  executed  as  if  there  had  been  a 
special  organ  for  each.  Hence  the  value  of 
the  principle  developed  twenty  years  ago 
by  M.  Edwards,  *'  That  the  successive  de- 
grees of  perfection  attained  by  the  different 
organisms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  functional  labour 
is  divided." 

Owing  to  the  zoological  poverty  of  the 
western  coasts  of  Sicily,  our  naturalists  re- 
traced their  steps,  and,  returning  to  Paler- 
mo, proceeded  to  Ccphalu  and  Milazzo  (the 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  during  his  ex- 
ile), where  they  found  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  themselves,  and  ample  materials  for 
study  among  the  tufts  of  alga^  and  Fuci  in 
the  basins  of  the  calcareous  rocks.  While 
M.  Blanchard  was  bagging  insects  in  thou- 
sands, black  snakes,  geckos,  and  lizards,  his 
companions  were  arranging  a  new  apparatus 
for  pursuing  the  marine  animals  into  their 
native  rocks,  deeply  buried  beneath  the 
ocean.  Furnished  with  a  diving  apparatus, 
fitted  to  his  p(;rson,  M.  Edwards  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  liarbour  of 
Milazzo,  and  the  bay  of  Taormiue,  where, 


at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  he  examined 
the  algae  and  the  zoophytes,  and  strove  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  detach  with  a  pickaxe 
some  of  the  large  panopas.  Molluscs  and 
zoophytes  without  number,  and  immense 
quantities  of  the  eggs  of  the  molluscs  and 
annelids,  were  among  his  submarine  acqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  these  he  was  enabled  to 
study  every  phase  of  their  curious  evolu- 
tion. M.  Quatrefages  was  rewarded,  from 
the  grottoes  of  the  cape,  with  a  new  Gaste- 
ropodous  mollusc,  "  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellously beautiful  gems  he  had  ever  seen." 
The  smooth  tentacles  of  our  snails  were  re 
placed  by  two  large  crystal  horns,  each  of 
which  bore  a  tuft  of  rosy  branches  with 
violet  blossoms,  while  its  forehead  was 
covered  with  a  spangled  veil  of  the  finest 
gauze. 

In  order  to  compare  the  population  of 
calcareous  rocks  with  that  of  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, our  zoologists  made  a  trip  to  Strom- 
boli,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles.  The 
island,  with  about  thirty  houses  built  of 
lava,  is  merely  a  volcanic  cone,  nine  miles 
in  circuit,  and  almost  2000  feet  high.  Hav- 
ing found  no  animal  life  among  its  barren 
calcined  rocks,  they  resolved  to  visit  the 
volcano.  With  safe  guides  and  stout  staff's, 
they  ascended  a  path  of  moving  sand, 
through  vines  and  thistles,  till  every  trace 
of  vegetation  disappeared.  In  about  three 
hours  they  reached  the  top  of  the  old  cone, 
600  feet  above  the  present  crater,  and  on 
their  arrival,  they  were  greeted  with  an 
eruption.  They  saw  the  abyss  kindling  at 
their  feet,  while  a  jet  of  fire  rose  towards 
them  with  the  noise  of  artillery.  The  cra- 
ter encloses  six  mouths, —  two  ejecting 
smoke,  and  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous 
acid  gases, — the  third  vomiting  fiery  stones 
with  the  noise  of  a  heavy  surf.  The  other 
three  mouths  exhibit  only  intermittent  erup- 
tions, two  of  them  kindling  and  going  out 
at  the  same  time.  The  third,  which  gives 
fewer  eruptions  than  the  rest,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  most  formidable  detonations, 
and  by  the  highest  jets  of  burning  rocks  and 
cinders.  When  the  night  had  closed  in 
upon  them,  a  magnificent  eruption  took 
place.  The  three  mouths  played  togetUcr, 
reflecting  the  red  brightness  of  the  )ava, 
and  revealing  again  the  triple  enclosure  of 
the  crater.  Jn  almost  total  darkness,  they 
accomplished  a  dangerous  descent;  and,  on 
their  return  to  their  boat,  the  sea  was  kin- 
dled into  a  blaze  of  light  by  the  phospho- 
rescent luminosity  emitted  by  the  crusta- 
ceans, annelids,  and  mcdusaj,  who,  at  the  re- 
productive season,  emit  a  luminous  flash  at 
each  muscular  contraction.  The  waves, 
breaking  against  the  shore,  encircled  it  with 
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a  shining  border,  while  every  cliff  had  its 
wreath  of  fire.  A  bucket  of  the  sea  water 
was  like  a  mass  of  melted  lead  when  poured 
into  the  sea.  Professor  Ehrenberg  sup- 
poses that  some  annelids  have  a  special  or- 
gan for  producing  light,  like  the  female 
glow-worm,  which  has  a  luminous  appara- 
tus in  its  abdomen,  in  order  to  show  to  her 
mate  the  place  where  she  is  to  be  found. 
This  explanation,  however,  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  MM.  Audoin  and  Mihie  Ed- 
wards saw^  the  phosphorescent  fluid  of  the 
Pholades  flow  in  a  stream  along  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  filled  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
combine  into  a  luminous  stratum  without 
losing  any  of  its  brightness. 

In  their  voyage  of  sixty  miles  from  Strom- 
boli  to  Messina,  our  travellers  found  curious 
specimens  of  the  Medusidae,  and  among  oth- 
ers the  Vellela,  a  lovely  zoophyte,  with  its 
dark  blue  umbrella,  having  on  its  lower  sur- 
face numerous  suckers  containing  air,  which 
ballasts  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  wind  striking  their  vertical  plates, 
like  so  many  sails,  enables  them  to  float  in 
large  numbers  on  the  ocean. 

Having  had  no  society  during  four  months, 
MM.  Edwards  and  Quatrefages  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  at  Messina  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Ruppel,  M.  Tardi,  Dr. 
Cocco,  and  Dr.  Cupari  of  Pisa ;  and  after 
some  days  of  pleasant  scientific  intercourse, 
and  the  examination  of  the  sand  thrown  up 
by  the  whirlpool  of  Chary bdis,  they  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Jar- 
dini,  having  found  in  the  neighbouring  bay 
of  Taormine  many  objects  of  interest. 

Without  attempting  to  give  our  readers 
an  account  of  the  important  researches  in 
Embryology,  which  M.  Edwards  began  so 
early  as  1833,  we  shall  state  merely  the 
general  result  which  he  obtained.  In  his 
first  Memoir  on  the  subject,  he  showed  that 
the  metamorphoses  in  the  form  of  different 
crustaceans  always  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  animal  a  more  special  character,  and 
that  they  follow  one  another  in  a  determi- 
nate order,  the  most  important  characters 
being  first  manifested.  That  is,  the  em- 
bryo acquires  first  the  characters  of  the  sub- 
division to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  in 
succession  those  of  the  class,  family,  tribe, 
genus,  subgenus,  and  species.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this,  our  author  follows  through 
all  the  phases  of  its  existence  the  large  Tere- 
bella  ( Terebella  anmilosa)^  an  animal  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  showing  successively  how 
the  embryo  belonged  to  the  great  division 
of  the  Articulata,  then  to  that  subdivision  of 
it  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  seg- 
ments, then  that  it  is  a  true  annelid,  and, 
finally,  that  it  is  a  tubicolous  worm.     "  In- 
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vestigate  it,"  he  adds,  "  a  little  longer,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognise  its  genus  and 
its  species."  This  is  very  much  the  same 
as  if,  being  interested  in  obtaining  detailed 
information  respecting  any  individual,  we 
were  first  to  learn  that  he  was  born  in  the 
old  continent ;  next,  that  he  Avas  a  Euro- 
pean ;  then,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  ;  then, 
a  Parisian  ;  that  he  lived  in  such  a  street, 
in  such  a  number ;  that  he  bore  such  and 
such  a  name ;  and,  w^e  may  add,  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  M.  Quatrefages, 

Our  author  devotes  the  rest  of  his  tilth 
chapter  to  an  account  of  the  acquisitions  and 
researches  of  M.  Blanchard.  He  had  col- 
lected above  2000  species  of  insects,  repre- 
sented by  at  least  8000  individuals.  About 
500  of  these  did  not  exist  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  fully  300  were 
altogether  new  to  science.  In  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  nervous  systems  of  insects,  he 
discovered  that  they  possessed  a  complete 
nervous  system ;  and  he  confirmed  the  gene- 
ral result  obtained  by  Lyonnet  and  Strauss- 
Durckheim,  that  the  nervous  organism  in 
insects  is  fully  as  complicated,  if  not  more 
so,  as  in  the  largest  animals,  such  as  the  ele- 
phant. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  our  author  is 
led  to  make  the  important  remark,  that  the 
animal  kingdom  does  not  present  one  sole 
and  progressive  mode  of  development.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
creation,  there  must  have  been  simultane- 
ously present  the  four  fundamental  groups 
which  at  the  present  hour  include  the  entire 
mass  of  created  animals ;  for  we  find  that 
the  Vertebrata,  Articulata^  Molhcsca,  and  Ma- 
diata,  are  buried  side  by  side  in  the  ancient 
fossil  beds  of  the  earlier  world.  Even  more 
than  this,  the  three  inferior  divisions  pos- 
sessed at  that  remote  period  representatives 
of  almost  all  existing  classes ;  and  if  it  is 
otherwise  in  respect  to  the  Vertebrata, — if 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  are  wanting  in 
these  primative  faunas,  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  their  absence  would  be  furnished  by 
the  supposition,  that  the  external  conditions 
were  incompatible  with  their  mode  of  life.     / 

In  their  voyage  from  Jardini  to  Catania, 
the  sight  and  sound  of  Mount  ^tna,  con- 
stantly in  their  view,  inclined  our  natural- 
ists to  attempt  its  ascent.  The  ascent  of 
Vesuvius  is  a  mere  walk, — that  of  Strom- 
boli,  a  fatiguing  excursion, —  and  that  of 
^tna,  an  arduous  journey,  not  without  dan- 
ger. Catania,  which  they  had  now  reached, 
though  twenty -five  miles  distant  from  the 
great  crater,  is  the  direct  product  of  the  vol- 
cano. It  stands  within  four  beds  of  lava. 
Its  houses  arc  built,  and  its  streets  paved 
with  lava.     Its  harbours  have  been  filled  up 
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with  the  liquid  fire,  its  gardens  consumed, 
its  walls  overturned,  and  whole  district 
buried  under  the  burning  torrent. 

Though  Mount  ^Etna  rises  in  a  pyramidal 
shape  to  nearly  11,000  feet,  yet,  owing  to 
its  base  measuring  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
in  circuit,  it  appears  slightly  elevated  above 
the  horizon.  In  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
which  occupies  forty-eight  hours,  the  travel- 
ler is  twice  exposed  to  a  variation  of  tem- 
perature of  at  least  72o,  and  a  variation  of 
pressure  of  7517  pounds. 

Leaving  Catania  at  daybreak,  they  crossed 
the  cultivated  zone  by  a  carriage-road, 
treading  upon  a  bed  of  volcanic  cinders,  now 
pulverized  by  time,  and  bearing  crops  of 
grain,  cherry,  orange,  and  pomegranate  or- 
chards, and  adorned  with  lovely  villages  and 
charming  country  houses,  built  of  lava  and 
cemented  with  pozzolane^  and  sometimes 
resting  on  the  very  verge  of  an  ancient  cra- 
ter. Amid  this  wealth  and  beauty  we  en- 
counter huge  black  dykes  of  lava,  the  wit- 
nesses of  past  and  the  forecast  shadows  of 
future  desolation.  Behind  the  houses  of 
Nicolosi,  we  see  rising  the  double  summit 
of  Monti-Rossi,  so  called  from  the  dark  red 
colour  of  its  scoriae.  In  1669,  this  crater 
buried  under  a  shower  of  ashes  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  threatened  Catania 
with  destruction,  though  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  It  consists  of  two  cones  close 
to  each  other,  and  nearly  1000  feet  high.  At 
Nicolosi  the  travellers  were  received  by  Dr. 
Mario  Gemellaro,  one  of  three  brothers  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  vEtna. 
In  1804  they  built  and  furnished  a  cottage 
for  the  reception  of  travellers.  Two  years 
afterwards  it  was  destroyed,  but  soon  re- 
placed ;  and  the  new  building  was,  in  1811, 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  With  a 
subscription  obtained  through  Lord  Forbes, 
the  commander  of  the  English  troops,  a  sub- 
stantial house,  the  Casa  Jnglese,  was  erected, 
which  the  volcano,  more  merciful  than  man, 
has  still  spared.  The  herdsmen  of  Mount 
jEtna,  however,  more  than  once  stole  the 
furniture ;  and  after  it  had  been  replaced, 
the  Austrian  officers,  garrisoned  at  Catania, 
broke  open  the  door  in  1820,  and  burnt  the 
furniture  as  firewood.  After  passing  through 
dilapidated  forests,  and  amid  herds  of  cattle, 
they  saw  above  them,  like  petrified  torrents, 
the  enormous  lava  beds  of  the  Boccarelle  deV 
Fuoco,  the  twin  craters,  which  in  1766  des- 
troyed more  than  u  million  of  oaks  in  the 
forest.  At  the  Casa  del  Bocco  they  rested, 
and  then  entered  the  desert  region.  At  the 
foot  of  Montagnuola,  one  of  the  largest  sec- 
ondary cones  of  the  volcano,  they  saw  the 
glaciers  of  Catania,  and  on  account  of  the 
cold,  they  were  obliged  to  dimb  on  foot  to 


the  Casa  Inglese,  where  they  slept  during 
the  night.  At  two  hours  after  midnight 
they  resumed  the  ascent,  and,  on  reaching 
the  crater,  stood  motionless  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  spectacle  before  them. 

Beneath  them  yawned  the  great  crater  — 
a  deep  and  irregular  valley  bristling  with 
blocks  of  blue,  green,  and  white  lava,  and 
variegated  with  lines  of  curling  vapour,  issu- 
ing from  a  thousand  vents,  and  suffocating 
the  bystanders  with  their  acid  emanations. 
From  the  highest  point,  which  they  soon 
reached,  the  whole  of  Sicily  lay  spread  out 
before  them — a  scene  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  The  rising  sun  added  to  its 
grandeur;  the  gigantic  shadow  of  ^Etna 
reached  across  the  entire  island  to  the  re- 
motest horizon,  and  gradually  shortened  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  Ionian  Sea. 

After  a  parting  look  of  the  valley  of  the 
crater,  the  guides  took  them  to  the  brink  of 
the  crater,  which,  in  1842,  threw  its  lava 
into  the  Vol  deV  Bove.  The  scene  was 
strange  and  terrific.  Eddies  of  fiery  red 
smoke  issued  from  a  large  vent.  Deafening 
and  whistling  noises  followed ;  and  thou- 
sands of  crossing  and  re-crosssing  streams  of 
smoke,  whose  hydrochloric  acid  vapours,  ir- 
ritating their  bronchial  tubes,  forced  them  to 
a  quick  retreat.  From  the  Casa  they  de- 
scended to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Val  del'  Bove, 
a  most  arduous  journey,  in  which  they 
reached  the  Torre  del  Filosopho,  the  sup- 
posed habitation  of  Empedocles.  From 
hence  they  saw  the  magnificent  Val  del'  Bove, 
six  miles  long  and  three  broad,  enclosed  by 
perpendicular  walls  of  lava  older  than  the 
human  race,  and  often  rising  to  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  from  their  base.  After  suflTer- 
ing  from  a  hurricane  which  raised  clouds  of 
sand  that  stung  their  faces  like  needles,  they 
forgot  their  fatigues  at  the  hospitable  and 
well-furnished  table  of  their  host,  Signor 
Abate,  who  had  provided  everything  for  the 
ascent. 

Having  been  long  desirous  of  studying 
the  marine  animals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
where  his  friend,  Alexander  Brogniart,  alone 
had  preceded  him,  M.  Quatrefages  proceeded 
to  Bayonne  early  in  June  1847,  furnished 
with  the  diaries  and  journals  of  his  prede- 
cessor. After  witnessing  a  raging  storm  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  our  author  visited 
the  village  of  Biarritz,  which  he  describes  as 
"  the  very  realization  of  some  lovely  and 
picturesque  scene  in  an  opera."  It  is  now  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  The  Port  V^ieux, 
resembling  an  artificial  basin,  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  bathing,  and  there  the  patriarch- 
al  customs  of  the  place  are  still  in  force. 
Men  and  women,  in  suitable  attire,  swim 
and  dive  in  the  same  pool,  carrying  on  con- 
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versations  and  flirtations  with  each  other,  as  1 
at  a  party  or  on  the  promenade.  It  is  an 
object  of  female  ambition  to  reach  the  line 
thrown  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  : 
and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  swim- 
ming-belt, a  pair  of  gourds,  or  the  aid  of 
some  friendly  cavalier,  is  necessary.  The 
Basques  or  Spanish  women  are  generally 
daring  swimmers,  and  would  often  bring  up 
a  handful  of  gravel  from  a  depth  of  ten 
feet. 

About  a  mile  from  Biarritz  is  the  C/iam- 
hre  cf  Amour,  sl  semi-circular  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  inaccessible  cliffs,  to  which  the 
tide  has  sometimes  penetrated.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  two  lovers, 
to  whom  it  had  often  served  as  a  trysting- 
place,  which  the  ocean  had  long  respected. 
One  day,  however,  a  violent  north-west  wind 
raised  the  sea  above  its  level ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  a  fisherman,  who  penetrated 
into  the  cave,  found  the  bodies  of  the  lovers 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  were  few 
marine  animals  at  Biarritz,  our  author  con- 
tented himself  with  making  a  large  collec- 
tion of  fossils,  and  subsequently  went  to  the 
Basque  village  of  Guettary,  six  miles  from 
St.  Jean  de  Luz.  At  Guettary  he  found 
Polyophthalmians  and  Hermellas  different 
from  those  in  Sicily.  The  Hermellas,  which 
are  tubicolous  annelids,  live  in  little  hillocks 
of  sand,  pierced  by  an  infinity  of  minute 
openings,  like  a  thick  piece  of  honeycomb. 
The  bodies  of  these  curious  creatures,  about 
two  inches  long,  have  a  bifurcated  head 
bearing  a  double  bright  golden-coloured 
crown  of  strong,  sharp,  serrated  silicen 
threads.  These  crowns  are  the  two  sides  of 
a  solid  door,  or  rather  a  true  portcullis, 
which  closes  hermetically  the  entrance  of 
their  habitation.  On  the  least  alarm,  the 
annelid  darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
into  its  house  of  sand.  From  the  margin  of 
the  opening  ^on  its  head  issue  about  sixty 
violet  filaments,  like  minute  serpents,  with 
which  they  seize  their  prey,  and  pick  up,  for 
the  construction  of  their  tubes,  the  grains  of 
quartz  or  limestone,  which  are  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  mucus  supplied  by  the 
animal.  The  feet  of  the  Hermellas  are  bun- 
dles of  cutting  and  serrated  lances,  issuing 
from  little  projections  on  the  sides  of  their 
body.  Cirrhi,  bent  like  sickles,  are  placed 
on  the  back,  and  are  the  branchiae,  which  are 
distributed  over  every  ring,  instead  of  being 
united,  as  in  other  animals,  at  the  head  like 
the  petals  of  a  flower.  The  interior  organi- 
sation of  the  Hermellas  is  equally  singular. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  its  abdomen, 
the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are  all 
double,  and  the  two  halves  are  only  kept 


together  by  the  skin  and  a  single  digestive 
canal. 

In  studying  the  annelids,  our  author  dis- 
covered many  other  phenomena  equally  re-  ' 
markable.  In  this  group  there  is  an  infinite 
variability  of  characters,  which  in  other 
cases  are  fonstant.  Their  organs  of  motion 
and  circulation  vary  remarkably  in  the  dif- 
ferent species.  The  respiratory  system  is 
sometimes  enormously  developed,  and  in 
other  cases  completely  wanting.  Even  the 
nervous  system  is  singularly  variable,  in 
the  tubicolous  annelids,  many  intermediate 
forms  existing  between  the  two  extremes  of 
development. 

Among  the  annelids,  the  Polyophthalmi- 
ans exhibit  the  most  Proteus-like  metamor- 
phoses. It  has  long  been  questioned  wheth- 
er or  not  distinct  organs  of  sense,  more  es- 
pecially eyes,  existed  in  the  Mollusca,  Articu- 
lata,  and  Kadiata.  Ehrenberg  has  found  in  the 
Amphicora  certain  coloured  points,  which  he 
regarded  as  two  eyes,  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
like  those  upon  its  head.*  In  the  allied  an- 
imals, M.  Quatrefages  found  these  coloured 
points  strangely  multiplied,  and  could  hardly 
believe  in  such  a  profusion  of  eyes.  He 
saw,  notwithstanding,  the  tail  going  first,  ex- 
ploring the  objects  without  touching  them, 
and  avoiding  obstacles  as  if  seen  with  eyes. 
Still  he  could  not  discover  either  a  lens  or  a 
retina.  At  length,  however,  he  found  both 
in  the  Polyophthalmians  ;  and  here  he  saw 
the  fable  of  Argus  realized.  When  at  rest, 
this  is  a  yellow,  cylindrical,  little  worm,  an 
inch  long,  with  two  rows  of  setae  which 
serve  as  feet,  with  which,  and  the  contrac- 
tions of  its  body,  it  moves  with  incredible 
rapidity,  swimming  in  water  by  means  of 
two  large  ciliated  structures  which  act  like 
paddle-wheels.  It  has  on  its  head  three 
eyes,  each  of  which  has  two  or  three  large 
crystalline  lenses;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
rings  of  its  body  there  is  a  red  point,  receiv- 
ing a  nerve,  penetrating  a  mass  of  pigment 
which  encloses  a  spherical  lens.  The  same 
facts  have  been  observed  in  the  Pecte/i  (the 
Pilgrim'' s  Shell)  ;  and  our  author  has  dis- 
covered in  the  eyes  in  the  mantle  of  a  Mol- 
lusc almost  all  the  parts  which  are  present  in 
the  eyes  of  a  mamnital,  even  the  eye-lashes 
and  eye-brows,  which  in  the  form  of  fleshy 
cirrhi  protect  the  delicate  organ  of  vision. 
Grube,  Krohn,  and  Will  have  detected  the 
same  organisation  in  the  other  genera  of 
the  acephalous  Molluscs,  and  in  the  Spondy- 
li,  Tellinse,  PinnjB,  Circa3,  Pectunculi,  etc. 

As  in  other  annelids,   the  body  of   the 
Polyophthalmians  is  formed  of  a  series  of 

*  By  an  eye  is  meant  a  crystalline  lens  and  a 
retina. 
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similar  rings  joined  piece  by  piece.  A  num- 
ber  may  be  killed  or  affected  by  gangrene 
without  the  rest  suffering.  Each  is  a  com- 
plete animal,  having  a  life  of  its  own  ;  so 
that  the  entire  body  is  a  colony,  with  the 
head  as  its  chief.  Organs  of  sensation, 
therefore,  are  alone  wanting  to  make  each 
ring  a  complete  animal.  This  singular  in- 
dependence of  the  different  portions  of  the 
same  animal,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  facul- 
ties of  perception  through  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  exists  in  insects  "  whose 
organic  complication  exceeds  in  many  re- 
spects even  that  of  man  himself."  Hence 
we  see  how  the  study  of  the  lower  animals 
leads  us  to  ideas  different  from  those  which 
can  be  deduced  from  the  exclusive  study  of 
the  higher  animals. 

From  St.  Jean  de  Luz  our  author  went 
to  St.  Sebastiay,  the  capital  of  Guipiscoa. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Orgullo,  and 
forms  an  irregular  square,  of  less  than  120,- 
000  yards  in  area,  and  accommodating  9000 
inhabitants.  Reduced  to  ashes  in  1813,  the 
town  is  almost  wholly  new,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  two  churches,  and  a  few  houses 
near  them.  After  a  long  history  of  the 
Basques,  and  their  manners  and  customs,  M. 
Quatrefages  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
his  zoological  researches,  which  were  limited 
chiefly  to  the  Teredo,  an  acephalous  Mollusc 
of  the  same  class  as  the  Oyster  and  Mussel, 
and  yet  at  first  sight  without  any  resem- 
blance to  them.  When  removed  from  its 
tube  it  is  a  grey  worm,  sometimes  a  foot 
long,  and  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
rounded  head  and  bifurcated  tail.  The  head 
consists  of  two  immovable  small  valves ; 
the  mantle  envelops  all  the  viscera,  and  then 
divides  into  two  tubes,  which  the  animal 
contracts  or  extends  at  will.  One  of  the 
tubes  introduces  the  aerated  water,  and 
carries  the  food  'to  its  mouth,  while  the 
other,  in  removing  the  exhausted  water, 
collects  the  residue  of  digestion.  Notwith- 
standing its  delicate  and  fragile  shell,  the 
Teredo  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  man.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  exca- 
vate so  completely  large  openings  in  the 
thickest  planks  and  piles  of  oak  or  pine,  as 
to  destroy  ships  at  sea ;  and  early  in  the 
last  century  one  half  of  Ilolland  was  nearly 
engulphed,  from  the  piles  which  supported 
her  dykes  having  been  destroyed  by 
Teredos. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  wood,  steeped 
in  corrosive  sublimate,  resists  the  attacks  of 
the  Teredo ;  but  as  this  mode  cannot  be 
generally  applied,  our  author  proceeds  to 
describe  a  process  by  which  the  animal  may 
be  destroyed  within  a  given  space.  The 
Teredos  are  of  difforent  sexes.     The  female 


lays  her  eggs  within  the  folds  of  her  respira- 
tory organ,  and  here  the  young  are  born- 
and  live  for  a  certain  time.  When  they 
undergo  their  last  metamorphosis  they  quit 
their  mother's  branchiaj,  and  fixing  them- 
selves upon  the  nearest  piece  of  wood,  they 
construct  their  galleries,  and  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  attack.  We  must,  therefore,  de- 
stroy them  before  this  period,  or  rather 
prevent  their  birth, — an  object  which  may  be 
effected  by  dissolving  a  little  salt  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  or  copper,  in  the  water  which 
their  mothers  respire. 

In  all  animals  hitherto  examined,  the  ovsd 
of  the  female  are  fertilised  by  minute  or- 
ganic particles,  moving  with  extreme  rapidi- 
ty, not  living  animalcules,  but  having  a  cer- 
tain share  of  vitality  to  enable  them  to  move 
somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard  separated 
from  its  body.  The  males  emit  this  at 
random  ;  and,  existing  in  the  aqueous  mass, 
some  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  branchias  of 
the  females,  and  vivifies  the  eggs  which  are 
there.  Our  author  has  found  that  a  20- 
millionth  part  of  a  mercurial  salt,  thrown 
into  the  water,  would  in  two  hours  deprive 
the  fluid  of  its  vivifying  power,  and  the  10- 
millionth  part  in  40  minutes.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  throw  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  poisonous  salts  into  the  surrounding 
water,  in  order  to  preserve  the  submerged 
wood  in  our  marine  docks  or  wharfs. 

In  the  continuation  of  his  eighth  chapter, 
our  author  enters  upon  the  great  questions 
which  are  suggested  by  the  study  of  Em- 
bryology. He  inquires  whence  comes  the 
germ  of  the  new  being  ]  what  are  the  laws 
which  preside  over  its  development  1  what 
is  the  probable  part  played  by  the  two 
elements  which  almost  always  concur  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  species  ?  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  same  laws  are  applicable  to  plants 
and  animals.  A  plant  is  multiplied  by 
seeds,  buds,  bulbils,  cuttings,  etc. ;  and 
animals  present  to  us  analogous  facts.  Cut 
to  pieces  a  Hydra,  and  in  a  few  days  each 
piece  is  a  complete  individual.  This  is  re- 
production by  cuttings.  The  same  Hydra 
will  lay  eggs  with  a  solid  shell, — that  is,  it 
will  produce  true  animal  seeds ;  while,  at 
another  time,  it  will  give  off  buds  that  grow 
into  a  young  Hydra,  which  adheres  like  a 
parasite  to  its  parent,  and  after  seeking  food 
on  its  own  account,  and  attaining  sufficient 
size,  separates  itself,  and  leads  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  In  certain  plants  there  is  a 
structure  called  the  bulbil,  intermediate  be- 
tween a  seed  and  a  bud.  Though  resemb- 
ling a  bud,  it  must,  like  the  seed,  be  separ- 
at-ed  from  the  plant  before  it  gives  origin  to 
a  new  individual.  On  the  shell  of  the  Syn 
hydras    there   are   protuberances,  kept   to 
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gether  by  a  horny  net- work.  This  is  the 
polypary,  or  common  body,  containing  the 
entire  colony.  From  this  polypary  buds 
are  given  oif,  which  become  Hydras,  with- 
out leaving  their  place  of  birth,  and  there- 
fore comport  themselves  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  From  the  same  polypary  are 
ejected  eggs,  which,  like  the  seed,  are  de- 
veloped, and  propagate  the  species  after  they 
are  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  A 
certain  number  of  individuals  generate  de- 
ciduous buds,  or  true  bulbils,  which,  without 
arms  or  mouths,  only  propagate  their  spe- 
tiies,  and  are  fed  by  their  neighbours. 

As  every  living  being  proceeds  from  a 
pre-existing  germ,  it  has  been  a  difficult 
problem  to  determine  the  origin,  nature,  and 
development  of  these  germs.  The  doctrine 
generally  received  (that  of  epigenesis  or  suc- 
cessive formations)  is,  that  buds,  bulbils, 
eggs,  or  seeds  are  produced  from  a  pre-exist- 
ing individual, — that  some  have  the  vital 
activity  necessary  for  their  development,  in 
which  case  there  is  neither  father  nor  mother, 
while  others  require  the  special  agency  of 
one  sex  to  vivify  the  mature  germ  secreted 
by  the  other. 

Believing  that  the  faunas  of  different  re- 
gions correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  geo- 
logical strata,  our  author  visited  La  Rochelle, 
nearly  halfway  between  Nantes  and  Bor- 
deaux, with  the  view  of  confirming  this 
general  fact.  He  had  found  that  limestones 
are  less  rich  in  marine  animals  than  schists 
and  granites ;  alga)  and  fuci,  which  cannot 
fix  themselves  securely  to  limestone,  adhere 
firmly  to  granite ;  and  where  there  are  no 
marine  plants  there  must  be  few  animals. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  fauna  of 
our  shores  must  depend  on  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  strata  and  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district. 

The  Oolitic  limestone  of  Rochelle,  there- 
fore, and  the  mud  which  pervades  the  coast, 
and  which  is  hostile  to  the  ova  as  well  as  to 
the  adult  animal,  afforded  almost  no  subjects 
for  experiment.  He  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  procuring  the  very  curious  animal 
whose  existence  in  the  seas  of  L^  Rochelle 
had  been  the  chief  inducement  to  make  him 
visit  the  locality.  This  animal  was  the 
Branckellion,  a  w^orm,  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  which  lives  as  a  parasite 
upon  the  Torpedo,  a  fish  whose  electrical 
discharges  shake  even  the  strongest  man. 
Like  the  leech,  it  has  at  each  extremity  a 
sucker  for  fixing  itself;  but  its  body,  instead 
of  bejng  a  single  piece,  as  in  all  the  allied 
animals,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions,— a  round  and  spindle-shaped  neck 
one-third  of  its  whole  length,  while  the  other 
two-thirds  resembles  a  dark  violet-coloured 


leech,  having  on  each  side  a  series  of  thin 
laminoe  of  a  fim  shape,  and  plaited  on  the 
edges.  The  organisation  of  the  animal  was 
very  peculiar.  He  discovered  ramified 
canals,  giving  origin  to  a  net-work  per- 
meated by  a  perfectly  colourless  liquid 
loaded  with  moving  granules.  These  la- 
minae proved  to  be  lympathic  branchia?,  and 
the  colourless  liquid  a  nutrient  fluid  different 
from  the  blood,  and  requiring  to  be  vivified 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  air. 

In  his  zoological  excursions,  our  author 
was  struck  with  the  remarkable  encroach- 
ments which  the  sea  had  long  been  making 
on  the  coasts  of  Saintonge.  This  erosive 
action  is  in  some  cases  compensated  by  the 
formation  of  Deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
which  tend  to  fill  up  gulphs,  as  well  as  to 
wear  away  advancing  promontories.  The 
formation  of  the  Bay  of  Mont  St.  Michael 
since  the  Roman  epoch,  and  the  separation 
of  the  island  of  Sesambre,  now  six  miles  from 
St.  Malo^  are  facts  proved  only  by  tradition  ; 
but  on  the  coast  of  Saintonge  we  have  the 
testimony  of  history  for  the  singular  erosion 
of  its  rocky  coast.  Important  towns  have 
crumbled  with  the  cliffs  that  overhung  them. 
In  the  middle  ages  a  high  road  passed  from 
the  point  of  Chatelaillon  to  the  island  of 
Aix,  and  on  this  road  were  built  the  towns 
of  Montmeillan  and  Chatelaillon.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
Rochelle  ;  and  Chatelaillon  was  once  a  forti- 
fied town,  with  a  fine  harbour,  defended  by 
lofty  walls  and  deep  fosses,  not  a  trace  of 
which  remains.  In  1660,  seven  towns  which 
had  commanded  the  bay  were  carried  away 
by  the  storms  of  one  winter ;  and  a  fort, 
erected  early  in  the  present  century,  has 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  two  towns  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  road  which  joined 
them,  are  now  replaced  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea  about  four  miles  wide,  the  work  of  the 
Mer  Sauvage,  the  name  which  is  here  justly 
given  to  the  Atlantic. 

Having  failed  both  at  Angoulin  and  Chat- 
elaillon in  obtaining  marine  animals,  our 
naturalist  directed  his  attentian  to  the  curi- 
ous  spectacle  presented  by  the  adjoining 
coast.  Between  the  isle  of  Aix  and  the 
shore  lies  the  plateau  of  Chatelaillon,  a  plain 
of  accumulated  mud,  which  does  not  entirely 
replace  the  district  on  which  Montmeillan 
and  Chatelaillon  were  built.  Driven  back 
by  currents,  this  mud  has  been  distributed 
along  the  coast  so  as  to  fill  up  every  calm 
bay  and  sheltered  creek.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  extent  of  these  accumulations,  that  the 
embouchure  of  the  Sevre  has  successively 
advanced  behind  many  islands  once  far  in 
front  of  it,  so  that  they  are  now  so  many 
hills  scattered  over  the  plain,  as  they  were 
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islands  upon  the  sea.  Maillezais,  Marans, 
Velluire,  Triaise,  Maille,  Vildoux,  and  a 
dozen  other  villages,  now  on  the  shore,  were 
surrounded  by  water  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Only  a  hundred  years  ago  La  Dive 
was  an  island  of  steep  rocks,  and  it  is  now 
standing  in  the  midst  of  fields.  From  some 
facts  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Gulf  of 
Poitou,  M.  Quatrefages  is  of  opinion  that 
the  retreat  of  the  sea  may  not  be  produced 
solely  by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  but  may 
be  the  result  of  those  interior  forces  which 
are  now  regularly  and  slowly  raising  up  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia. 

After  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Salt  Marshes  of  Saintonge,  our  author  de- 
scribes the  gigantic  Bouchots  or  artificial 
Mussel  beds  of  the  communes  of  Esnandes, 
Charron,  and  Marsilly,  with  a  population  of 
3000  souls.  In  1834  these  bouchots  were 
340  in  number.  Their  original  cost  was 
696,660  francs ;  their  annual  expense, 
386,240 ;  and  their  produce,  a  revenue  of 
123,760  francs.  The  bouchots,  then  arranged 
in  four  rows,  now  occupy  seven  rows,  some 
of  them  measuring  more  than  1000  yards 
from  their  base  to  their  summit.  These 
bouchots  now  extend  without  interruption 
from  Marsilly  far  beyond  Charron,  and  form 
a  gigantic  stockade  six  miles  long  and  two- 
and-a-half  broad.  They  are  also  a  sort  of 
fish-preservers.  The  fishes  which  frequent 
them  are  generally  small  species,  like  the 
Sardines.  The  common  shrimp,  the  Cran- 
gon  vulgaris^  which  is  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon prawn,  the  Palcemon  Serratus^  is  caught 
in  enormous  quantities.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  after  plunging  the  net  into  the  wa- 
ter, the  hauls  almost  broke  the  poles  of  the 
net ;  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  they  caught 
200  lbs.,  which  brought  only  three  francs,  or 
about  a  centime  per  pound  ! 

In  his  search  for  marine  animals,  our 
author  had  little  success  at  Esnandes  and 
at  Chatelaillon.  He  had  obtained  only  five 
Branchellions ;  but  the  storms  from  the 
south-west  brought  into  the  waters  of  Sain- 
tonge some  of  the  strange  animals  which 
swarm  in  the  tropical  seas ;  and  he  every 
day  met  with  colonies  of  those  insects,  the 
Termites^  which  appear  expressly  created  to 
recall  to  man  sentiments  of  humility  by 
(heir  power  of  undermining  his  habitations. 
The  Termites  apjJroximate  to  the  Libelluloe^ 
or  dragon  flies,  although  they  are  widely 
different  in  their  habits.  The  dragon  flies 
are  carnivorous.  In  the  larva  state,  they 
live  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  imbedded  in 
mud.  When  an  insect,  mollusc,  or  even 
fish,  is  in  their  way,  they  uncoil  a  weapon 
like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  which  is  a  sort 
of  lower  lip  and  arm,  furnished  with  serrated 


and  strong  pincers,  with  which  it  seizes  its 
prey,  and  takes  it  into  its  mouth.  After 
being  a  year  in  water,  it  climbs  some  plant, 
where  it  suspends  itself  with  its  head  down- 
wards. As  soon  as  the  sun  has  dried  and 
hardened  its  skin,  it  suddenly  splits  and 
bursts,  throwing  away  its  useless  garment, 
and  emerging  a  dragon  fly,  which  becomes 
perfect  in  a  few  hours.  It  then  sets  out  in 
search  of  its  prey,  hovers  like  an  eagle 
above  its  native  pools,  and  rapidly  describ- 
ing circles,  it  seizes  the  first  insect  that  it 
meets. 

More  social  in  their  character,  the  Ter-- 
mites,  like  bees  and  ants,  associate  in 
numerous  communities,  where  individuals 
of  different  forms  represent  different  castes, 
and  discharge  different  functions.  Developed 
from  eggs,  the  Termites  present  in  their 
nests  larvas,  nymphs,  and  perfect  insects, 
with  great  numbers  of  neuters,  which  per- 
form the  duties  of  soldiers  and  policemen. 
The  larvas  and  nymphs  build  their  houses, 
dig  the  mines,  collect  provisions,  and  encircle 
the  common  mother,  whose  eggs  they  receive 
and  protect.  The  workers  of  the  Termes 
bellicosus  are  only  about  :ith  of  an  inch  long, 
and  the  gjth  of  a  grain  in  weight.  Though 
delicate  in  structure,  they  attack  the  hardest 
bodies,  excepting  metals  and  stones,  with 
their  horns  and  serrated  mandibles.  The 
soldiers  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  fds 
of  a  grain  in  weight.  Their  enormous  horny 
head,  larger  than  their  body,  is  armed  with 
sharp  pincers.  The  perfect  insect  is  nearly 
f  ths  of  an  inch  long,  weighs  about  1|-  grain, 
and  its  wings,  which  it  possesses  onlg  for  a 
few  hourSy  are  about  2^  inches  from  tip  to 
tip.  Some  of  the  species  build,  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  nests  as  large  as  a  sugar- 
barrel,  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
cemented  by  the  gums  of  the  locality  and 
their  own  secretions ;  while  the  greater  num- 
ber construct  above  their  subterranean  gal- 
leries edifices  that  enclose  their  storehouse 
and  nurseries.  The  two  species,  Termes 
Atrox  and  T.  Mordax^  thus  erect  true 
columns,  surmounted  by  a  projecting  roof  or 
dome.  These  columns  are  about  9  inches 
high,  and  equally  wide,  and  are  made  of 
clay,  which  becomes  extremely  hard.  The 
interior  consists  of  cells ;  and,  when  needed, 
new  columns  are  built,  so  that  the  nest  often 
resembles  a  group  of  monstrous  toadstools. 
A  nest  of  the  T.  Bellicosxis  at  first  consists  of 
one  or  two  conical  towers,  which  soon  mul- 
tiply and  rise  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
These  towers  at  last  touch  each  other,  and 
become  cemented  together,  resembling  an 
irregularly  dome-shaped  hillock  five  or  six 
yards  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter. 
The   great  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  480  feet 
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high,  about  ninety-six  times  the  height  of  a 
man,  while  the  pyramid  of  the  Termites  is 
about  a  thousand  times  higher  than  the  insect ! 
Their  subterranean  cities,  of  which  the  pyra- 
mid is  as  it  were  the  capital,  have  l^eir  streets, 
squares,  storehouses  of  gums  and  the  indu- 
rated juices  of  plants,  foundling  hospitals, 
and  a  palace — the  residence  of  the  actual 
father  and  mother  of  the  community.  They 
have  also  quarries,  and  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  and  for  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  in  different  seasons.  In  the 
large  and  oblong  royal  chamber  is  found 
only  the  royal  pair.  In  the  centre  is  the 
queen,  without  wings,  with  an  abdomen 
nearly  six  inches  long,  and  between  1500 
and  2000  times  larger  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  equalling  in  weight  30,000  workers. 
The  king,  which  is  of  the  jusual  size,  is  gene- 
rally concealed  under  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
queen's  abdomen.  The  workers  and  soldiers 
surround  the  queen  with  the  most  devout 
attention,  feeding  her,  and  removing  to  the 
nurseries  the  80,000  eggs  which  she  lays 
every  day  of  the  year !  These  eggs  very 
soon  issue  from  the  nurseries  as  larvas  simi- 
lar to  the  workers,  but  smaller,  and  are  the 
objects  of  the  most  attentive  care.  They 
subsequently  assume  the  form  of  active 
labourers  or  soldiers;  but  the  former  alone 
become  perfect  insects.  Early  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  their  wings  are  developed,  the 
males  and  females,  on  some  stormy  evening, 
issue  by  millions  from  their  subterranean 
retreats.  After  a  few  hours,  their  wings 
wither  and  fall,  and  the  next  day  the  earth 
is  strewn  with  their  bodies. 

The  Termites  are  used  as  food  by  the  In- 
dians and  natives  of  Africa.  Smeathman 
considers  them  as  delicate  and  wholesome 
food,  and  superior  even  to  the  famous  palm 
grubs  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  form  an 
exquisite  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Linnaeus  regarded  the  Termites  as  the  great- 
est scourge  of  the  Indies.  They  often  de- 
stroy inhabited  buildings  and  storehouses, 
attacking  the  wood-work  and  everything 
within  their  reach.  The  Prefecture  and  the 
Arsenal  of  La  Rochelle  have  suffered  from 
these  insects  the  most  destructive  ravages. 
The  archives  of  the  department  were  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  hardest  wood  of 
the  rooms  excavated  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  but  in 
vain,  to  destroy  them.  Powdered  arsenic 
has  in  some  cases  succeeded.  M.  Quatre- 
fages  has  found  chlorine  efficacious,  and  an 
attempt,  has  been  made  to  attack  the  Ter- 
mites by  ants ;  but  in  an  experiment  made 
with  this  view,  the  Termites  cut  the  ants  in 
two  by  their  terrible  foreceps,  and  com- 
pletely exterminated  them. 


We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  these  in- 
teresting volumes  without  congratulating 
their  author,  not  only  on  the  many  valuable 
and  important  contributions  which  he  has 
made  to  the  philosophy  of  Natural  History, 
but  on  the  general  tone  of  his  work,  and  on 
the  high  moral  and  religious  sentiment  which 
pervades  it.  The  marvels  of  animal  and 
animalcular  life  now  disclosed  by  the  micro- 
scope, stamp  a  high  importance  upon  Zo- 
ology, and  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
most  progressive  of  the  sciences.  The 
study  of  the  living  world — of  the  hitherto 
unrecognised  tenants  of  the  earth,  the  ocean, 
and  the  air,  must,  for  centuries  to  come,  call 
forth  all  the  resources  of  science,  and  sum- 
mon to  the  microscope  intellects  of  the 
highest  order.  We  can  hardly  look  for 
discoveries  of  great  novelty  in  the  planetary 
and  siderial  systems.  Telescopes  have  nearly 
reached  their  limits  in  point  of  size,  if  not 
in  point  of  perfection ;  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope  that  we  shall  ever  ac- 
quire any  knowledge  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  above  us.  The 
sciences  of  Optics,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Pneumatics,  have  assumed,  more  or 
less,  a  stationary  character,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  from  the  other  departments  of 
knowledge  that  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery 
is  to  be  reaped. 

The  science  of  life,  however,  the  abode  of 
instinct  and  intelligence,  has  a  character  es- 
sentially nobler  than  them  all.  Its  objects 
are  infinite  in  number,  and  exciting  in  in- 
terest ;  and  it  will  require  ages  to  discover 
and  to  develop  the  countless  organisations 
of  being,  and  the  strange  functions  of  life, 
yet  concealed  from  our  view.  The  micro- 
scope, imperfect  though  it  be,  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  these  great  results  will  be 
achieved ;  and  when  it  has  acquired  new 
powers  of  penetration  and  enlargement,  it 
cannot  fail  to  reveal  to  us  marvellous  secrets, 
lifting  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  mysteries 
of  our  intellectual  nature,  and  throwing  light 
on  questions  which  human  reason  has  not 
ventured  to  approach. 

In  the  more  imposing  creations  of  planets 
and  stars,  which  appeal  to  us  chiefly  by  their 
magnitude  and  the  precise  movements  which 
they  perform,  men  of  little  faith  see  only  the 
operation  of  general  laws,  and  overlook  the 
beneficent  power  which  creates  and  sustains. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  world  of  life  and  in- 
stinct. Every  structure,  and  every  function 
similar  in  purpose,  though  unlike  in  character 
to  our  own,  excite  our  sy  mpathy  and  call  forth 
our  love  and  admiration.  It  is  when  the 
Divine  arm  is  at  work  before  our  eyes,  and 
under  our  hands,  that  reason  recognises  its 
presence,  and  the  affections  feel  its  power. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Bank  Acts. 
1857. 

2.  A  History  of  Prices.  Vols.  5  and  6.  By 
Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  and  William 
Newmarch.     1857. 

3.  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Cur- 
rency.   By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R  S.    1826. 

4.  Capital,  Currency,  and  Banking.  By 
James  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.     1847. 

5-  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By 
Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  Esq.    1858. 

6.  Currency^  Self  regulating  and  Elastic. 
1855. 

7.  True  Principles  of  Currency.  By  Wm. 
Lyon  M'Phin,  Esq.  (Author  of  the 
above.)     1857. 

*'  There  is  a  word,"  says  Sidney  Smith,  in 
commencing  a  course  of  lectures  on  meta- 
physics, "of  dire  sound  and  horrible  import, 
which  I  would  fain  have  kept  concealed  if  I 
possibly  could  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  feasible,  I 
shall  even  meet  the  danger  at  once,  and  get 
out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can."  Much  the  same 
might  be  the  feelings  of  a  writer  in  announc- 
ing a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  "  cur- 
rency " — that  word  of  strange  fascination  to 
a  few,  of  "dire  sound  and  horrible  import" 
to  the  many ;  and  yet  we  scarcely  think  our 
readers  will  require  an  apology  for  inviting 
their  attention,  at  the  present  time,  to  a  cur- 
rency discussion.  We  have  just  seen,  and 
are  still  witnessing,  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial revolution  of  unprecedented  vio- 
lence and  magnitude,  involving  the  fortunes, 
and  happiness,  and  character,  of  thousands, 
and  of  this,  tiie  currency  has  at  least  been 
the  proximate  and  ostensible  cause.  The 
Bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  raised,  and 
immediately  great  commercial  establish- 
ments have  fallen.  The  foreign  exchanges 
have  become  adverse,  the  reserve  of  gold  has 
been  diminished,  and  the  consequences  have 
been  felt  throughout  every  part  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  social  fabric.  Houses  of  long- 
established  position,  and  firms  of  mushroom 
growth,  have  alike  bent  before  the  storm. 
Merchant  princes  and  small  annuitants,  have 
gone  to  ruin  together.  Families,  lately  re- 
velling in  opulence,  and  surrounded  with  all 
the  appliances  and  means  of  luxury,  have 
been  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream  of 
enjoyment,  to  find  themselves  penniless. 
And,  what  is  of  still  graver  import,  large  po- 
pulations, depending  for  their  daily  bread  on 
their  daily  labour,  have  been  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  are  already  consti- 
tuting, it  is  to  be  feared,  a  large  addition  to 
the  mass,  never  insignificant,  of  destitution 
and  crime.  With  events  so  full  of  human 
interest  in  progress  before  our  eyes,  and  di- 


rectly resulting  from  a  derangement  of  our 
monetary  affairs,  an  investigation  into  the 
principles  of  our  currency,  cannot  surely  be 
mistimed ;  and,  although  the  subject  may  be 
less  attractK'e  than  others  which  come  with- 
in our  scope,  still,  we  trust,  the  uninitiated 
reader  will  not  find  it  so  "harsh  and  crabbed," 
as  the  jangling  of  recent  controversies  might 
have  led  him  to  suppose. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  dipped  at  all  into 
these  controversies  without  being  struck  with 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  charge  is 
bandied  about  from  one  controversialist  to 
another,  of  confounding  "capital"  with  "cur- 
rency." The  practice  has  now  passed  from 
learned  treatises  and  proceedings  of  select 
committees  into  the  debates  of  Parliament ; 
and  scarcely  an  honourable  member  speaks, 
who  does  not  charge  all  the  honourable  and 
right  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  preced- 
ed him,  with  this  confusion.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  our  reading  and  experience 
have  gone,  the  charge,  from  whatever  bench 
or  school  proceeding,  is  in  general  well- 
founded.  Mr.  Wilson,  some  years  ago, 
published  a  volume,  the  title  of  which  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  this  article,  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  pointing  out  this  distinction  ; 
and  it  appears  to  us,  that  he  has  more  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  confounding  the  two 
ideas,  than  even  Mr.  Macleod,  who  has  re- 
cently published  two  very  large  volumes  to 
prove  that  no  distinction  exists.  It  may  be 
that  our  attempt  at  a  disentanglement  will  not 
prove  more  successful  than  the  labours  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us.  Still,  as  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  and  as  we  ourselves  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  known  of  cur- 
rency till  this  point  be  cleared  up,  it  is  plain 
that  the  attempt  must  be  made,  and  to  this 
we  now  entreat  the  reader's  patient  at- 
tention. 

The  basis  of  the  idea  of  '•  capital"  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  conception  of  productive,  as 
distinguished  from  unproductive,  wealth — 
wealth  which  propagates  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  wealth  which  conduces  only  to 
utility  or  enjoyment,  and  leaves  behind  no 
exchangeable  result.  Thus,  a  steam-engine 
is  "c<\pital;"  the  coal  which  it  consumes  is 
"  capital ;"  the  raw  material  which  it  assists 
in  working  up  is  "  capital ;"  and  equally  so 
are  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  afforded 
to  the  labourer,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
his  work,  as  well  as  the  acquired  skill  em- 
bodied in  his  person ;  in  short,  every  thing 
which  is  conducive  to  the  effectual  carrying 
forward  of  the  business  of  production  and 
distribution  —  whatever  can  be  made  the 
means  of  creating  a  value  which  did  not 
exist  before,  comes  within  the  category  of 
productive  wealth,  and  is  therefore  "capi- 
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tal ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  is 
subservient  merely  to  enjoyment — as  a  fine 
mansion,  a  handsome  equipage,  the  materials 
of  a  sumptuous  banquet — is  unproductive 
wealth ;  its  consumption  is  not  followed  by 
any  new  product  or  increased  value,  and  it 
is  therefore  excluded  from  the  category  of 
"  capital."  That  this  is  no  arbitrary  or  fan- 
ciful distinction,  but  one  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  and  fundamental  in  the  science 
of  wealth,  will  be  evident,  if  we  consider 
that  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  opulence,  or 
its  ability  to  meet  a  great  emergency — to 
support,  for  example,  the  strain  of  an  ex- 
hausting w^ar — depends  not  upon  its  aggre- 
jiate  riches,  these  would  be  quickly  used  up, 
but  upon  its  resources,  and  of  these  its  "  ca- 
pital," or  procreative  wealth,  is  the  most  im- 
portant item. 

Now,  amongst  those  things  which  are 
employed  in  facilitating  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  wealth,  is  "  money," 
described,  in  the  singularly  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  Adam  Smith,  as  "  the  great  wheel 
of  circulation."  We  say,  singularly  appro- 
priate language,  because  money  is  in  all  its 
essential  attributes  strictly  analogous  to  a 
machine,  performing  certain  functions  in  the 
economy  of  wealth,  and  enabling  us,  by  its 
assistance,  to  accomplish  results,  which,  with- 
out it,  would  either  beal  together  impracticable, 
or  could  only  be  accomplished  at  a  much 
greater  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble.  Money 
is,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
high  authority,  "a  part  and  a  very  valuable 
part,  of  the  capital  of  society ;"  and  this  be- 
ing so,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  distinguish 
between  "  capital "  and  "  money  "  or  "  cur- 
rency," what  we  have  in  view  is  a  distinction 
between  one  portion  of  capital  and  the  rest 
of  it — between  the  instrument  which  per- 
forms one  special  function  in  the  economy 
of  wealth,  viz.,  that  of  facilitating  exchange, 
and  those  other  elements  of  capital,  as  ma- 
chinery, raw  materials,  food  and  clothing, 
which  are  employed  in  promoting  more  di- 
rectly the  same  result.  It  thus  appears  that 
"  capital  "  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  that  large  portion  of  the  general  wealth 
of  society  which  is  consumed  unproductively, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  that  particular  por- 
tion of  productive  wealth,  viz.,  money,  which 
is  employed  in  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
commodities  in  general. 

This  is  the  distinction  to  which  an  analysis 
of  the  conditions  of  productive  operations 
naturally  leads  us;  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  be  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  all  the  best  authorities  in  econo- 
mic science,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards, 
have  recognised  as  most  convenient,  at  least 
when  they  have  set  themselves  consciously 


to  discriminate  between  the  ideas  in  question 
— how  little  they  have  observed  the  distinc- 
tion throughout  their  subsequent  reasonings 
we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  show. 

Money,  we  have  said,  is  a  portion  of  the 
general  capital  of  society,  strictly  analogous 
in  its  character  to  those  other  agents  by 
which  labour  is  economized,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  commerce  facilitated ;  and,  this  be- 
ing so,  the  necessity  may  not  be  at  once  evi- 
dent for  assigning  to  its  special  consideration 
a  separate  province  of  the  general  science  of 
wealth.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  distinguish 
between  capital  and  currency  rather  than 
between  capital  and  any  other  agent  by 
which  the  work  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion is  assisted — between  capital,  e.  g.,  and 
railroads  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  in  civilized  communi- 
ties all  industrial  and  commercial  operations 
are  seen  through  the  medium,  or  are  esti- 
mated by  the  standard  of  money.  Special 
and  narrow  as  the  function  of  money  is,  it 
intervenes  in  every  transaction,  either  to 
measure  it  or  directly  to  give  effect  to  it. 
All  the  phenomena  of  wealth  become  thus, 
in  their  immediate  aspects,  monetary  phe- 
nomena. In  order,  therefore,  that  we  should 
comprehend  the  true  character  of  the  econo- 
mic facts,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen, 
and,  in  this  manner,  subsidiary  and  ancillary 
to  the  general  discussions  of  political  eco- 
nomy, arise  the  narrower  investigations  of 
monetary  science. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween monetary  phenomena  and  the  real 
transactions  which  they  represent,  is  that 
portion  of  the  science  of  wealth,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  important  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  it  of  late  years, 
seems  to  us  still  to  stand  in  most  need  of 
elucidation.  The  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  depend,  have  indeed  been  reasoned 
out  with  considerable  success;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
markets  of  produce  and  of  securities,  and 
the  movements  of  the  precious  metals  in 
connection  with  the  fluctuations  of  commerce, 
have  been  observed  with  much  accuracy; 
but  the  mode  in  which  these  two  things  in- 
fluence and  react  on  each  other — the  precise 
point  at  which  they  come  into  contact — this, 
we  think,  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  apprehensible  form. 
We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sect  of  able 
thinkers,  who,  starting  from  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  have  arrived,  by  a 
series  of  irrefragable  deductions,  at  certain 
general  conclusions  respecting  the  laws  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
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amongst  commercial  nations,  but  who,  hav- 
ing reached  this  point,  entirely  fail,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  connect  the  maxims  thus  ob- 
tained, with  the  actual  events  of  the  money 
market.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  class  of  minds  of  a  different  order,  who, 
taking  hold  of  the  problem  by  the  other  end, 
and  fixing  their  attention  exclusively  on  the 
monetary  medium,  arrive  at  certain  empirical 
generalizations  concerning  the  order  of  the  ap- 
pearances which  it  presents ;  but  who,  from 
being  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  profound 
connection  subsisting  between  these  mone- 
tary phenomena* and  the  mental  and  physical 
forces  which  are  operative  in  production, 
the  moment  they  extend  their  speculations 
beyond  the  surface  of  affairs,  straightway 
lose  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  Utopian  extra- 
vagances and  impossible  projects.  It  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  there  is  a  class  of  writers 
which  comes  under  neither  of  these  descrip- 
tions, including  men  who,  while  profoundly 
sensible  of  the  merely  subordinate  character 
of  monetary  influences,  and  with  unfaltering 
faith  in  the  truths  of  economic  science,  still 
keep  their  minds  open  to  the  teachings  of 
experience ;  and,  perceiving  discrepancies 
between  their  theories  and  events,  prefer 
patient  enquiry  to  self  assertipg  dogmatism, 
and  to  trace  the  disturbing  element  to  its 
source,  than  to  ignore  its  existence.  It  is  to 
writers  of  this  class  that  monetary  science 
has  been  hitherto  most  indebted,  and  it  is  to 
them  it  must  look  for  the  solution  of  its  still 
unsolved  problems. 

In  all  monetary  discussions,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  point  on  which  controversial- 
ists, when  brought  into  close  quarters,  final- 
ly join  issue,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
causes  which  determine  its  amount.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  not  only  the  exponent  of 
ease  or  pressure  in  the  money  market,  it  is 
the  proximate  cause,  producing  either  of 
these  states  ;  the  question,  therefore,  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends, becomes  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  controversy.  Writers  who  are  at 
one  on  this  point,  seldom  differ  materially 
in  their  other  views  ;  writers  who  disagree 
on  this,  have  seldom  much  else  in  common. 
If,  with  Lord  Overstone,  and  the  thorough- 
going supporters  of  our  present  currency 
laws,  we  hold  that  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  are  either  inevitable  or  useful,  it  is 
evident  that  all  attempts  to  moderate  the 
rate  of  interest  must  either  be  futile  or  hurt- 
ful ;  and,  when  pressure  and  discredit  occur, 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  the  strain 
as  best  we  may.  If,  on  the  contrary,  with 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Mill,  we  hold  that  the 
causes  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  depends 
are,  within  certain  considerable  limits,  amen- 


able to  control,  and  that  the  moderation  of 
its  extreme  oscillations  is,  moreover,  a  de- 
sirable consummation,  then,  our  views  of 
the  regulation  of  the  currency,  will  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  And,  lastly,  if  we  adopt 
the  faith  of  Mr.  M'Phin,  and  regard  the  rate 
of  interest  as  being  permanently,  as  well  as 
in  its  temporary  oscillations,  amenable  to 
legislative  management,  then  we  shall  pro- 
bably also  concur  in  his  conclusions,  and 
support  his  ingenious  plan  for  providing,  on 
the  one  hand,  abundance  of  money  on  easy 
terms  to  all  comers,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment  for  all  spare 
funds,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

We  shall  examine  each  of  these  views  in 
order. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  uncompro- 
mising supporters  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  we  shall  state  their  doctrine,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  language  of  its  able  and 
accomplished  exponent.  Lord  Overstone. 
According  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Lord  Overstone  in  the  course  of  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session — "The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  arise  from  one  of  two  causes, — an 
alteration  in  the  value  of  capital,  or  an  al- 
teration in  the  amount  of  money  in  a  coun- 
try. All  great  fluctuations  of  interest,  great, 
either  in  their  duration  or  in  the  extent  of 
the  fluctuation,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
alterations  in  the  value  of  capital,"  .  .  .  . 
"  the  minor  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, which  arise  from  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  money,  are  small,  both  in  extent 
and  in  duration.  They  are  frequent,  and 
the  more  rapid  and  frequent  they  are,  the 
more  effectual  they  are  for  accomplishing 
their  destined  purpose,  without  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  public :" — that  purpose 
being  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
prices  amongst  commercial  nations.  The 
rate  of  interest,  thus  depending  in  its  great 
fluctuations  on  the  value  of  capital ;  we  have 
next  to  ask,  of  what  capital  consists?  In 
reply  to  this,  we  are  told  that,  "  Capital  con- 
sists of  various  commodities,  by  means  of 
which  trade  is  carried  on ;  there  is  fixed 
capital,  and  there  is  circulating  capital. 
Your  ships,  your  docks,  your  wharfs,  your 
roads,  your  bridges,  your  mills,  warehouses, 
etc.,  are  fixed  capital.  Your  provisions, 
your  clothes,  and  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  sustain  week  by  week  the  labourer ; 
all  raw  materials, — cotton,  wool,  silk,  iron, 
etc.,- are  circulating  capital."  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said,  that  "  all  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  interest  are  owing  to  al- 
terations in  thfe  value  of  capital,"  what  is 
meant  is,  that  they  are  owing  to  alterations 
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in  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  such  arti- 
cles as  are  here  enumerated.  It  is  true, 
that  this  demand  makes  itself  felt  through  a 
demand  for  money  ;  "  but  why  do  people 
want  to  obtain  money?,  not  to  keep  it  in 
their  pockets,  but  they  want  to  obtain  mo- 
ney, because,  through  the  money  they  ob- 
tain command  of  the  capital  of  the  capital- 
ist, to  carry  on  the  business  of  persons  who 
are  not  capitalists."  The  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  in  1847,  and  again,  that  during  the 
last  two  years,  furnish,  it  is  conceived,  strik- 
ing practical  illustrations  of  this  principle ; 
the  value  of  capital  in  1847  being  increased, 
and  by  consequence,  the  rate  of  interest  be- 
ing raised,  through  its  scarcity,  and,  in  the 
latter  period,  through  the  extended  demand 
for  it  consequent  upon  the  great  expansion 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  during  the  time 
in  question.  Again,  in  1825,  in  1837,  in 
1839,  all  periods  in  which  great  fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  interest  occurred — the  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market,  we  are  told,  was 
the  consequence  of  a  want  of  capital ;  the 
object  of  the  mercantile  community  being 
to  get  possession,  not  of  money  to  pay  their 
debts,  but  of  "  capital  to  support  their  busi- 
ness." So  far  as  to  the  causes  of  "  the 
greater  fluctuations  :" — with  regard  to  "  the 
minor  fluctuations,"  these  arise,  as  has  been 
said,  from  "  alterations  in  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  country."  Now,  the  "  money  " 
of  the  country  consists  of  coin  and  bank 
notes,  whether  circulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  or  lying  in  the  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (understanding  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Banking  Department) 
or  if  the  other  banks  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing, moreover,  not  only  the  actual  notes, 
but  the  potential  notes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
notes  which  under  the  Act  of  '44,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  issue  without  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  gold.  Under  the  action  of  an  ad- 
verse foreign  exchange,  the  money  of  the 
country  is  diminished,  "  the  diminution 
raises  the  value  of  the  money  that  re- 
mains," and  "  the  bank  is  obliged  to  con- 
form to  that  rise  in  the  value  of  money,"  by 
a  corresponding  rise  in  its  rate  of  discount ; 
but  "  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which  arise  from  such  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  are  very 
small,  both  as  regards  their  extent  and  their 
duration  ;"  and,  if  it  should  appear  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  a  very  large  ac- 
cumulation of  bullion  in  the  bank ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  very  high  rate  of  interest, 
with  a  very  diminished  stock  of  bullion, 
these  occurrences  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect:  "there 
inay,  indeed,  be  a  connection,  but  it  is  not 


a  connection  of  principle  :" — it  is  "  a  coinci- 
dence of  time." 

From  these  principles  the  justification  of 
our  present  monetary  code  easily  follows. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  "  currency,"  and  not 
the  "  capital ''  of  the  country,  which  the  law 
regulates,  it  can  have  no  influence  on  "  the 
greater  fluctuations  "  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
— -such  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  ;  these, 
according  to  the  theory,  "  being  the  conse- 
quence of  alterations  in  the  value  of  capital." 
What  the  Act  of  1844  accomplishes,  is  to 
make  the  currency  of  the  country  (in  the 
sense  defined)  expand  and  contract  with  the 
movements  of  bullion, — that  is  to  say,  as  if 
it  were  a  metallic  one.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
for  those  "  minor  fluctuations  "  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  which  depend  upon  alterations  in 
the  quantity  of  money,  that  the  Act  is  re- 
sponsible. Now,  those  "  minor  fluctuations  " 
constitute  the  machinery  by  which  the  ex- 
changes with  foreign  countries  are  corrected, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  prices  amongst  com- 
mercial nations  maintained  :  "  the  more  ra- 
pid and  frequent  they  are,  the  more  minute 
they  will  be,  and  the  more  effectually  will 
they  accomplish  their  object."  The  effect 
of  the  Act  of  '44,  then,  is,  by  making  the 
currency  conform  to  the  movements  of  bul- 
lion, to  compel  the  Bank  ^f  England  to  fol- 
low, more  promptly  than  it  otherwise  would, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  market  rate  of  inter- 
est, which  are  consequent  upon  changes  in 
the  quantity  of  money.  It  thus  renders 
more  rapid  and  frequent,  and,  therefore, 
more  minute,  those  changes  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  by  which  the  exchanges  with  for- 
eign countries  are  controlled,  and  the  equi- 
librium of  general  prices  maintained ;  and 
herein  consists  its  great  merit.* 

Such  is  the  theory,  according  to  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  exposition  of  it,  in  con- 
formity with  which  our  present  currency 
system  has  been  framed,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  defended  ;  it  comes  to  us  not  as 
the  dream  of  some  recluse  scholar,  but  as 
embodying  the  mature  conceptions  of  un- 
doubtedly able  and  acute  minds — men  as 
conversant  with  the  practical  details  of  com- 
merce, as  with  the  principles  of  economic 
science.  Seldom  has  a  system  of  doctrines 
been  presented  to  the  world  under  fairer 
auspices,  or  with  higher  prestige  ;  and  yet, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  one  more  en- 
tirely disregardful,  in  its  most  important 
features,  of  the  plainest  flicts,  has  seldom 
been  spun  from  the  brain  of  a  visionary  ; — 


*  Lord  Overstone's  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts.  "We  refer  the  reader 
particularly  to  the  answers  to  questions — 3651-2  ; 
3718;  3724-7;  3743-61;  3800;  3804;  3834-5.     • 
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disregardful,  we  say,  of  the  plainest  and 
most  unequivocal  facts  ;  because,  we  think, 
there  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  this,  that 
the  greatest  and  most  striking  fluctuations 
which  occur  in  the  rate  of  interest — such 
fluctuations  as  have  liately  been  witnessed  in 
this  country  and  in  America — are  the  con- 
sequence purely  of  a  demand  for  money,  and 
in  no  respect  of  a  demand  for  capital ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  demand  for  legal  tender  with 
which  to  discharge  monetary  obligations,  not 
for  commodities  with  which  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness. It  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  theory, 
that',  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  money  that  is 
sought  for ;  but  "  why,"  it  is  asked,  "  do 
people  want  money  ?  not  to  keep  it  in  their 
pockets,  but  to  obtain  with  it  command  of 
capital,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business." 
To  carry  on  their  business ! — with  capital 
borrowed  at  from  10  to  20  and  30  per  cent., 
and  in  America,  at  rates  more  than  double 
these  1  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is 
the  notion  entertained  of  the  rate  of  profits 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
which  can  afford  such  deductions,  and  yet 
leave  a  sufficient  inducement  to  borrow? 
So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  people 
were  borrowing  money  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  capital,  that  the  very  opposite  was 
the  truth ; — peopl^e  were  selling  capital  in 
order  to  obtain  money, — a  fact  which  was 
very  unmistakeably  indicated  by  a  marked 
fall  in  prices  of  all  the  ingredients  of  capital. 
And  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  no  feature  pe- 
culiar to  the  recent  crisis  ;  it  is  the  common 
feature,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  of 
all  periods  of  commercial  discredit.  It  was 
true  of  1826,  1837,  1839,  and  even,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  of  1847 — the  very  case 
which  Lord  Overstone  takes  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  theory — as  well  as  of  1857.  Or, 
let  us  try  the  doctrine  by  another  test.  If 
it  be  true  that  all  the  great  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  interest  depend  on  changes  in 
the  value  of  capital,  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect  a  great  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
invariably  co-existing  either  with  a  diminish- 
ed supply  of  capital  or  with  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it.  Now,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  the  recent 
American  crisis,  was  this — that  it  followed 
immediately  upon  a  harvest  of  unusual 
abundance ;  during  the  whole  period  of 
pressure,  the  country  was  teeming  with  all 
the  elements  of  real  wealth  ;  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  crisis  in  this  country,  though 
in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree.  So  that 
the  supply  of  capital — of  the  commodities 
with  which  trade  is  carried  on — was  more 
than  usually  abundant  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  our  difficulties.  And  then,  with 
regard  to  demand,  so  far  from  business  hav- 


ing been  extended  contemporaneously  with 
the  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest,  we  know 
that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  more 
than  half  the  mills  and  manufactories  in  the 
two  countries  having  stopped  work,  and 
business  being  contracted  within  the  nar- 
rowest dimensions.  Are  these  indications 
of  an  increased  demand  for  capital  1 

And  not  less  reckless  of  facts,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  the  statement,  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion in  principle,  but  merely  a  coincidence 
in  point  of  time,  between  high  and  low  rates 
of  interest,  and  a  small  and  large  reserve  of 
bullion.  One  scarcely  knows  how  to  deal 
with  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  It  is  like 
denying  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  It 
is  as  if  one  said — "  True  it  is  that  the  light 
of  day  follows  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the 
shades  of  night  his  setting,  but  there  is  here 
no  connection  of  principle,  it  is  a  mere  co- 
incidence of  time." 

Indeed,  so  wholly  untenable  is  the  doc- 
trine, when  closely  examined,  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  money  market,  that,  however  plausi- 
ble as  an  abstract  theory,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble it  should  have  retained  its  hold  on  minds 
so  practical,  as  well  as  so  able,  as  those  of 
Lord  Overstone  and  others  of  his  school, 
were  it  not  for  another  sense,  in  which  the 
terms  "capital"  and  "currency"  are  used, — 
the  confusion  between  which  and  the  more 
scientific  use  of  the  words,  has  powerfully 
aided  the  prevalence  of  the  fallacy.  This 
will  sufficiently  appear  when  we  have  con- 
sidered the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Tooke,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  examine. 

According  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Tooke,  the 
rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the  wants  and 
means  of  the  community,  in  relation  to  a 
fund,  which  he  designates  as  "  monied  capi- 
tal." This  fund,  to  be  distinguished,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  "  capital  in  the  scientific  use 
of  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  actual  funds 
(raw  materials,  etc.)  destined  to  reproduc- 
tion ;"  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  "  by  which  the  purchase  of 
commodities  is  effected," — consists  of  that 
portion  of  the  general  purchasing  power 
"  which  is  lent  on  the  security  of  bills — on 
discount,  on  mortgage,  or  on  any  kind  of 
security."  In  order  to  entitle  any  funds  to 
be  regarded  as  "  monied  capital,"  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  be  destined  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  "  capital ;"  since, 
"  when  the  owner  of  a  capital  employs  it  ac- 
tively in  reproduction,  he  does  not  come  un- 
der the  head  of  those  capitalists,  the  propor- 
tion of  whom,  to  the  number  of  borrowers, 
determines  the  rate  of  interest.  It  is  only 
that  class  of  capitals,  "  the  owners  of  which 
are  unwilling,  or   unable  to  employ  their 
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money  actively  themselves,  which  has  any 
immediate  influence  on  the  rate  of  interest." 
Again,  "  a  material  consideration  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is,  that  it  is  only  so  long  as 
those  capitals  are  floating  or  disposable,  that 
they  operate  on  the  rate  of  interest.  When 
once  they  are  invested,  whether  for  a  long  or 
short  time,  they  are  out  of  the  competition 
of  lendable  capitals,  and  cease  to  aflfect  di- 
rectly the  rate  of  interest."  The  "monied 
capital"  of  the  country  being  thus  described 
and  limited,  in  order  to  judge  further  of  the 
causes  operating  on  the  rate  of  interest,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  investigate  the  cha- 
racter and  motives  of  the  persons,  who,  either 
as  lenders  or  borrowers,  regulate  the  supply 
of,  and  demand  for,  this  fund  ;  and  to  the 
elucidation  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Tooke  has  accordingly  addressed  himself, 
with  his  usual  discrimination  and  ability.* 

The  work  from  which  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are  abridged,  was  published  some 
thirty  years  since,  and  contains,  so  far  as  our 
reading  and  judgment  go,  the  first  correct 
announcement  of  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  interest.  The  disengage- 
ment of  this  fund  of  "  monied  capital,"  at 
once  from  the  capital  of  the  country,  in  the 
scientific  sense  of  that  term,  and  from  its  ac- 
tual circulating  money,  and  the  connecting 
of  the  fund  thus  separated  and  ascertained 
with  the  phenomena  of  interest  and  mone- 
tary pressure,  appear  to  us  to  constitute  a 
cardinal  discovery  in  monetary  science  with- 
out which  the  most  common  occurrences  of 
the  markets  for  commodities  or  for  money 
are  wholly  inexplicable,  and  which,  we 
think,  has  not  yet  been  turned,  even  by  Mr. 
Tooke  himself,  to  full  account. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  with  original  minds,  Mr. 
Tooke  has  not  been  as  happy  in  framing  his 
nomenclature,  as  he  has  been  sagacious  in 
discerning  the  distinctions  in  things  accord- 
ing to  which  it  should  be  applied.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  term  "  capital"  is,  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted,  employed  in  a  sense 
wholly  distinct  from  that  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered  it.     It  is  used  to  denote, 


*  Mr.  Tooke's  views  may  be  collected  from  various 
passages  throughout  his  great  work  on  "Prices." 
We  would,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  present 
question,  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  a 
small  volume  published  in  1826,  entitled,  "  Consid- 
erations on  the  State  of  the  Currency,"  in  which  the 
causes  determining  the  rate  of  interest  are  investi- 
gated with  a  sagacity,  guided  by  a  combination  of 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  which  we  do  not 
think  has  been  surpassed  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  any  of 
his  later  productions,  and  certainly  by  no  other 
Vriter  on  monetary  questions  v,^ith  whose  works  we 
are  acquainted. 


not  the  immediate  materials  of  production 
as  distinguished  from  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, but  a  particular  portion  of  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  itself,  —  that  portion, 
namely,  which  is  held  in  reserve,  and  is  dis- 
posable on  loan.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  employment  of  the  term  "  capital"  (for 
the  qualification  of  "  monied"  is  soon  drop- 
ped and  lost  sight  of)  in  currency  discus- 
sions, to  designate  that  which  is  not  "  capi- 
tal," but  "money,"  is  the  main  source  of 
that  confusion  between  "  capital"  and  "  cur- 
rency," which  is  the  bane  of  monetary  con- 
troversies, tending,  as  the  verbal  confusion 
inevitably  does,  to  suggest  and  perpetuate 
the  confusion  of  ideas.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  this  use  of  language  may  be  supported 
by  several  analogies : — capital  is  the  result 
of  saving,  and  the  Loan  Fund  of  the  country, 
constitutes  the  most  obvious  and  tangible 
portion  of  its  savings : — capital  is  productive 
of  profit,  and  money  lent  on  securities  is 
productive  of  interest,  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  net  profit.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
Mr.  Tooke  may  find  authority  for  it  in  the 
corresponding  expression,  "  capitaux  dispon- 
ibles,"  of  M.  Say.  Nevertheless,  in  all  its 
essential  attributes,  the  Loan  Fund  of  the 
country,  is  "  money,"  and  not  "  capital,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
these  two  terms  should  be  discriminated  ;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  differing 
no  doubt  in  many  important  circumstances 
from  money  in  actual  circulation,  but  still 
serviceable  only  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
change, and,  except  in  this  capacity^  wholly 
destitute  of  the  qualities  of  productive 
capital. 

The  notion,  however,  that  the  "  monied 
capital"  of  the  country — the  fund  which  is 
lent  and  borrowed — if  not  identical  or  co- 
extensive with  the  actual  material  employed 
in  industrial  operations,  stands,  at  least,  in 
some  constant  and  immutable  relation  to 
this  productive  fund,  constituting,  in  some 
sense,  the  measure  of  the  country's  produc- 
tive ability,  has  so  infected  all  the  most  re- 
ceived modes  of  thinking,  in  connection  with 
commercial  matters,  and  has  so  impressed 
itself  on  our  whole  monetary  vocabulary, 
that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  examin- 
ing it  at  some  length. 

The  writer,  whose  views  on  currency  have 
been  most  seriously  warped  by  this  illusion, 
appears  to  us  to  be  Mr.  Wilson.  Through- 
out almost  every  page  in  his  work  on  "  Capi- 
tal and  Currency,"  the  assumplrion,  in  one 
form  or  other,  presents  itself,  that  capital, 
in  the  sense  of  commodities,  and  capital,  in 
the  sense  of  disposable  reserves  of  money, 
are  but  different  expressions  of  the  same 
facts,  so  much  so,  that  the  identification  of 
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these  two  ideas  may  be  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  views.  "  The  process  of  an  in- 
crease of  deposits  in  the  Bank,"  (p.  218),  he 
tells  us,  "would  always  infer  a  great  in- 
crease of  deposits  in  the  stock  of  other  com- 
modities beforehand ;  that  is,  in  short,  a 
general  abundance  of  capital."  .  .  .  . 
"  When,  therefore,  the  deposits  in  the  Bank 
are  increasing,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a 
great  abundance  of  those  commodities  which 
constitute  the  floating  capital  of  the  country, 
and,  when  they  were  decreasing,  it  would  be 
an  evidence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  such 
commodities."  The  whole  drift  of  the  work 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  monetary  phenomena  of  1847. 
Thus,  Mr.  Wilson  shows,  and  shows  with 
truth,  that  the  eflfect  of  the  great  railway  ex- 
penditure of  that  time,  was  to  convert  "  float- 
ing capital"  into  fixed ; — commodities,  in 
short,  into  earthworks ;  thus  tending  to  re- 
duce the  stocks  of  the  former.  He  shows 
also,  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and 
of  the  other  principal  crops,  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  operated  still  more  pow- 
erfully to  the  diminution  of  the  same  stocks ; 
and  having  established  this  point,  he  at  once 
connects  it  with  the  deficiency  of  banking 
accommodation,  the  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  money  market ;  he 
at  once  assumes  that  the  deficiency  of  dis- 
posable money  was  merely  the  consequence 
and  symptom  of  the  scarcity  of  commodi- 
ties. "  It  is  not  a  question,"  he  says  em- 
phatically, "  of  deficient  currency,  it  is  a 
question  only  of  deficient  capital^  or,  in 
other  words,  commodities,  and  anything  that 
does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties can  be  of  no  use  whatever.* 

However  widely  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr. 
Wilson  may  differ,  it  would  seem  that,  in 
their  view  of  the  causes  of  monetary  pres- 
sure, they  are  at  one ;  though,  we  must  say, 
it  appears  to  us.  Lord  Overstone  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  consistency.  If  a  de- 
mand for  money  be  but  a  transferred  de- 
mand for  commodities — if  fluctuations  in  the 
Bank  reserves  be  but  the  monetary  expres- 
sion  of  fluctuations  in  the  supplies  of  com- 
modities— we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what 
Mr.  Wilson's  objections  to  the  Act  of  '44 
rest,  or  in  what  way  he  connects  the  power 


*  Of  no  uso  whatever  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  commodities — the  starving  multitude;  but,  by 
no  means  necessarily  of  no  use  to  those  who  were  in 
want,  not  of  commodities,  but  of  money  to  pay  their 
debts,  or  of  credit  to  allow  them  to  stand  over,  as 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  the  Octo- 
ber following  very  fully  proved. 


of  extending  the  issue  of  notes  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  money  market. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  year  1847  were  such  as  to 
give  considerable  support  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Wilson ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
his  views,  if  not  originally  suggested,  were 
at  least  confirmed  into  their  present  strength 
of  conviction,  by  too  exclusive  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  peculiar  events  of  that  year. 
There  certainly  existed  then,  owing  to  the 
causes  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  great 
scarcity  of  some  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties, as  well  of  general  consumption  as  of 
the  raw  materials  of  our  industry  ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  scarcity  coincided 
with  an  unusually  high  rate  of  interest  and 
monetary  pressure ;  and,  not  only  this,  but 
that  the  railway  speculation  and  the  failure 
in  the  harvests,  which  led  to  the  scarcity, 
were  also  the  occasion  out  of  which  our 
monetary  difficulties  sprung.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  of  that  year,  it  was  a 
by  no  means  unnatural,  though  certainly  a 
hasty  and  unwarrantable,  conclusion,  that  a 
high  rate  of  interest  was  only  the  monetary 
symbol  for  real  scarcity.  In  fact,  however, 
the  connection  between  the  two  things  was 
purely  accidental,  and  any  state  of  circum- 
stances which  should  have  led  to  money  en- 
gagements beyond  the  means  of  meeting 
them  in  money,  would  have  been  followed 
by  precisely  similar  results.  If,  e.g.^  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  short  harvest  of 
that  year  had  not  been  supplemented  by  in- 
creased importations,  while  the  scarcity  of 
commodities  would  have  been  far  greater, 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market  would 
have  been  far  less — we  should,  in  short, 
have  exchanged  bankruptcy  for  starvation  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  speculation  in 
commodities  been  more  extensive,  the 
money  pressure  would  have  been  aggravated 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  dearth  of  com- 
modities was  mitigated.  Or,  to  take  a  real 
case,  had  Mr.  Wilson  tried  his  theory  by 
the  crisis  of  1826,  he  would  have  seen  how 
little  there  was  of  a  constant  connection  be- 
tween scarcity  of  commodities  and  scarcity 
of  money.  In  the  end  of  1825,  at  the  period 
when,  according  to  the  oft-quoted  remark, 
the  country  was  "  within  a  few  hours  of 
barter,"  all  the  elements  of  "  floating  capi- 
tal"— of  those  commodities  on  the  supply  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  state  of 
the  money  market  depends — were  abound- 
ing in  all  the  markets  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Wilson  refers  to  the  returns  given  by  Mr. 
Tooke  of  the  state  of  the  supplies  in  that 
year ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  stocks 
of  all  the  principal  commodities — of  cotton, 
flax,  wool,  silk,  dyes,  quicksilver,  of  all  the 
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raw  materials  of  industry — were  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  either  the  preceding 
or  following  year,  the  maximum  having  been 
reached  just  about  the  time  when  the  pres- 
sure was  most  intense.  And,  in  the  case  of 
the  late  American  crisis,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  we  find  a  state  of  facts  very 
similar — commercial  circles  convulsed  with 
panic,  while  the  country  was  abounding  with 
all  the  elements  of  real  wealth. 

And  if  no  constant  relation  can  be  made 
out  between  the  supply  of  loans  and  the 
supply  of  capital,  equally  impossible  is  it  to 
establish  any  such  connection  between  the 
demand  for  these  two  things.  A  demand  for 
capital  will,  no  doubt,  operate  upon  the  Loan 
Fund,  assuming  that  effect  be  given  to  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  loan  ;  but  equally 
so  will  a  demand  for  fireworks,  or  a  demand 
for  champagne,  upon  the  same  supposition. 
The  moment  borrowers  for  unproductive 
purposes  enter  into  the  competition,  the  de- 
mand for  money  on  loan  ceases  to  represent 
exclusively  a  demand  for  capital,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  no  longer 
afford  a  correct  indication  of  the  latter  de- 
mand. Now,  not  to  refer  to  the  case  of  im- 
provident persons  who  have  recourse  to  the 
loan  market  to  defray  the  charges  of  past  or 
future  extravagance,  and  who  perhaps,  in  the 
aggregate,  constitute  a  not  inconsiderable 
class,  we  need  only  allude  to  the  case  of 
Government  loans,  to  show  the  magnitude 
(whether  in  point  of  duration  or  of  extent) 
of  the  demand  for  loans  which  occasionally 
arises  for  purely  unproductive  objects.  We 
say  purely  unproductive  objects,  having  in 
view  the  objects  for  which  Government  loans 
are  most  commonly  raised,  though  quite 
aware  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia  at 
present,  there  are  sometimes  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  practice.  So  deeply,  however, 
has  verbal  ambiguity  tainted  our  whole  lan- 
guage upon  this  subject,  that  the  operations 
of  Government  upon  the  loan  market  are  in- 
variably spoken  of  as  "  draughts  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country."  Now,  to  show  the  total 
confusion  of  ideas  which  this  mode  of  speak- 
ing implies,  let  us  consider  what  the  process 
is  which  takes  place  when  Government  bor- 
rows money,  say  to  carry  on  a  war.  Is  it 
not  simply  this,  that  in  return  for  certain 
considerations.  Government  obtains  a  com- 
mand of  money,  or  purchasing  power  of  some 
kind,  which  they  spend  in  the  purpose  of 
ammunition  and  other  warlike  materials  ? 
If,  then.  Government  demand  be  a  demand 
for  "  capital,"  either  money  is  capital,  in 
which  case  the  distinction  between  capital 
and  currency  vanishes,  or  the  ammunition 
and  materials  of  war,  on  which  the  money  is 
spent,  are  capital,  in  which  case  the  expendi. 


ture  before  Sebastopol  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  economic  category — as  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  wealth  of  the  world — as  that  of 
the  farmer  of  Illinois  or  the  cotton-spinner 
of  Manchester — in  short,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  distinction  between 
productive  and  unproductive  wealth,  the 
most  fundamental  in  the  whole  science  of 
political  economy,  at  once  disappears.  What 
has  probably  given  support  to  the  common 
notion  is  the  fact,  on  all  hands  admitted, 
that  the  direct  tendency  of  Government 
borrowing  is  to  diminish  the  capital  of  the 
country,  from  which  it  has  been  hastily  in- 
ferred that  this  diminution  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  obtaining  possession  of  the  fund  in 
question,  and  bodily  destroying  it.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  diminution  of  capital 
consequent  upon  such  operations,  arises,  not 
from  the  unproductive  consumption  of  it  in 
war  (for  it  would  be  no  longer  "  capital"  if 
it  were  ^^productively  consumed),  but  from 
the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it.  The 
elements  of  capital,  like  all  other  items  of 
wealth,  are  produced  in  proportion  as  they 
are  required.  In  time  of  war,  a  portion  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  is, 
through  the  medium  of  a  loan,  transferred 
from  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  Govern- 
ment; the  demand  for  the  ingredients  of 
capital  falls  off,  and  that  for  the  materials  of 
war  takes  its  place,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
the  latter  articles  are  produced  in  place  of 
the  former.  In  this  indirect  manner,  war 
may  be  said  to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  capi- 
tal, just  as  extravagant  expenditure  of  any 
kind  may  be  so  described  ;  but  this  is  not 
owing  to  an  increased  demand  for  capital 
created  by  Government  loans,  but  to  a  cause 
the  very  opposite  of  this.  Still  more  to  our 
immediate  purpose  is  it  to  remark  that, 
with  respect  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  which  characterize  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, the  theory,  which  supposes  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  desire  to  obtain  money 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  capital,  utterly  breaks 
down.  That  cannot  be  a  demand  for  capital 
which  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  possession 
of  capital ;  and  that  the  pressure  for  money 
in  times  of  commercial  difficulty,  is  not  to  be 
so  satisfied,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
most  characteristic  and  conspicuous  feature 
of  all  such  periods — the  fall  in  price  of  all 
the  principal  elements  of  capital,  proving,  as 
it  unequivocably  does,  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  part  with  capital  in  order  to  obtain 
money. 

We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  proved  that 
the  rate  of  interest  has  no  constant  or  immu- 
table connection  with  "  the  value  of  capital," 
but  is  the  exponent  simply  of  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  relation  to  money  disposa. 
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ble  on  loan.  Our  power,  therefore,  over 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  by  consequence  our 
ability  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
money  market,  will  depend  upon  our  power 
over  the  fund  of  disposable  money.  It  is  at 
this  point  of  our  argument  that  we  come  into 
collision  with  the  class  of  writers,  who  advo- 
cate, under  various  forms,  an  inconvertible 
currency,  of  which  class  we  may  take  Mr. 
M'Phin  as  a  plausible,  and  withal  moderate, 
representative. 

So  long  as  our  currency  rests  upon  a  me- 
talic  basis,  and  every  engagement  is  in  the 
last  resort  resolvable  into  certain  definite 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  control  over  the  loan  fund  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  limited.  This 
being  so,  Mr.  M'Phin,  who  traces  all  our 
commercial  derangements  to  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  proposes  to  get  rid  of 
these  evils  by  summarily  dealing  with  their 
cause,  and  for  this  purpose  recommends  the 
adoption  by  the  country  of  a  currency  on  an 
inconvertible  basis.* 

The  essential  requisites  of  a  good  system 
of  currency,  according  to  Mr.  M'Phin,  are, 
that  it  should  always  be  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  trade,  and  never  more  than  ade- 
quate. Both  these  conditions  he  proposes 
to  satisfy  in  his  system,  by  a  twofold  ar- 
rangement, by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
provides  that  any  amount  of  inconvertible 
paper  money  required  shall  be  obtainable 
from  a  State  Bank  or  Paper  Mint,  on  the 
security  of  Government  stock,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  any 
amount  of  "  redundant  currency  "  shall  be 
received  by  the  same  institution,  also  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  A  currency, 
based  upon   these  principles,   would  be  a 


*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  M'Phin's  work,  in 
addition  to  the  '•  selt-regulating"  system  which  we 
have  examined  in  the  text,  contains  an  outUne  of  a 
provisional  scheme,  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
convertibility,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  prejudice  of 
the  public,  who  require  "  that  a  pound-note  shall 
represent  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,"  until  they  are 
ripe  for  the  more  strictly  scientific  plan.  The  propo- 
sition is,  that  a  scale  of  convertibility  be  established, 
in  conformity  with  which  an  ounce  of  gold,  when 
turned  into  notes,  is  made  to  represent  sums  of  cur- 
rency varying  from  £3,  15a  6d.  up  to  £10,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the 
bank ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  according 
to  wliich  a  £1  note  may  exchange  for  any  sum  in 
coin  between  a  guinea  and  7s.  6d.,  as  the  bank  may 
find  it  convenient  to  pay  its  debts,  or  the  contrary. 
As  we  scarcely  think  that  this  will  meet  the  preju- 
dice, which  requires,  "  that  a  pound-note  should  rep- 
reeent  a  <^rtoi/i  quantity  of  gold,"  wo  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  examine  the  scheme  further.  We  can 
only  say,  that  we  fervently  join  in  Mr.  Phin's  trust, 
"  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  Briti.sh  intelli- 
gence in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  such  alteration  may  be  deemed  neceasary." 


"  self  regulating"  currency  —  "a  system 
which  would  regard  money  in  its  true  light, 
not  as  a  thing  whose  abundance  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  blessing,  whose  scarcity 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  but 
as  a  thing  to  be  provided  exactly  in  such 
quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  admit  of  its 
rightly  discharging  the  function  it  is  design- 
ed to  serve,  and  which  would  regard  any  de- 
viation from  that  exact  supply  as  utterly 
discreditable  to  the  institution  in  whose  man- 
agement it  should  originate." 

Into  the  numerous  details  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  proposed  arrangements  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  inquire.  The  peculiar  and  origi- 
nal feature  of  the  plan  is  that  which  provides 
for  the  absorption,  through  the  attraction  of 
a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  interest,  of  all  the 
"  redundant  currency"  of  the  country.  Not 
only  is  money  provided  in  any  quantity  re- 
quired at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  is  also  provided  on 
any  quantity  of  money  seeking  investment. 
The  latter  part  ofthe  arrangement  Mr.  M'Phin 
considers  as  the  necessary  corrective  and 
proper  complement  ofthe  former  ;  provided, 
only,  this  absorbent  apparatus  be  kept  in 
operation,  it  is  impossible  to  issue  money 
in  excess  ;  any  Government  may  be  trusted, 
without  danger  of  depreciation,  with  an  un- 
controlled prerogative  of  issuing  inconverti- 
ble paper  notes.* 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  character 
of  this  arrangement,  we  would  ask  the  reader 
to  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  undertaking  with  which  Mr. 
M'Phin  here  charges  himself.  Under  our 
present  monetary  regime,  when  a  period  of 
prosperous  commerce  has  generated  a  sup- 
ply of  available  purchasing  power  greater 
than  the  owners  can  themselves  employ  with 
profit,  or  find  borrowers  for  at  what  they 
consider  a  sufficiently  remunerative  rate  of 
interest  (which,  to  avoid  a  frequent  peri- 
phrasis, we  shall  call  4  per  cent.),  the  cur- 
rency, in  the  language  of  M'Phin,  becomes 
"  redundant,"  the  rate  of  interest  falls  below 
the  minimum  point  that  is  desirable,  and  the 
disinclination  of  people  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  slender  returns,  induces  them  to  look 
abroad  for  more  lucrative  investments. 
Under  this  stimulus  large  sums  are  exported 
to  foreign  state.**,  and  are  either  embarked  in 
imprudent  speculations  and  lost,  in  which 
case  the  interest  on  them  ceases,  or  are  ap- 
plied successfully  to  the  developement  of 
the  resources  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  sent,  in  which  case  the  returns  upon 
them  are  drawn  from  the  resources  of  those 
countries,  and  constitute  an  unpaid-for  addi- 


*  "  True  Principles  of  Currency."    Question  1 9. 
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tion  to  the  imports  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  way,  as  the  accumulations  of  realised 
wealth  expand  beyond  what  can  find  profita- 
ble employment  within  the  bounds  of  this 
country,  the  excess  overflows  into  other  re- 
gions, the  productive  resources  of  which 
have  not  been  strained  to  the  same  point. 
Other  quarters  of  the  world  —  as  India, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and 
those  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  into 
which  British  capital  has  found  its  way,  are 
thus,  as  it  were,  laid  under  contribution  for 
our  benefit;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  enjoy  a  revenue  altogether  beyond 
what  could  be  produced  within  their  own 
narrow  confines. 

Now,  when  Mr.  M'Phin  proposes  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  surplus  funds  of  the  country 
seeking  investment,  and  to  pay  upon  them 
such  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  as  shall 
satisfy  their  owners  and  deter  them  from 
hazardous  speculation,  what  he  undertakes 
to  do  is  really  no  less  than  this — to  supply 
a  revenue  at  this  rate  upon  all  possible  ac- 
cumulations of  money- capital — to  divert  all 
that  portion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  which  goes  abroad  to  derive  its  re- 
muneration from  the  resources  of  foreign 
lands  into  a  national  bank,  to  be  remunerated 
by  an  annual  issue  of  paper  money.     Now, 
we  are  far  from  questioning  the  ability  of 
the  proposed  bank  to  pay  4  per  cent,  (or 
any  other  rate  that  may  be  decided  upon)  in 
inconvertible  notes  on  any  amount  of  surplus 
funds  that  may  be  lodged  with  it ;  but,  if 
the  revenue  derived  from  these  notes  is  to 
represent  a  real  revenue — if  the  scheme  is 
not  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  mockery — some 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  corresponding 
augmentation   of   the   real   income   of  the 
country,  consisting  of  things  fit  for  human 
use — food,  clothing,  shelter,  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life — as  distingruished  from 
bits  of  inconvertible  paper.     We  do  not  find 
that  Mr.  M'Phin's  scheme,  with  all  its  in- 
genuity, makes  any  provision  for  this.     The 
only  productive  agents  which  his  arrange- 
ment involves  are  a  paper  mill  and  a  note 
stamp.     If,  indeed,  he  held,  with  the  author 
of  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking," 
that  currency  was  "  the  moving  power  of 
commerce,"  he  might  consistently  conclude 
that  the  real  revenue  would  follow  the  paper 
revenue,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  follow  the 
fertilizing  shower,  and  that,  therefore,  in  pro- 
viding for.  the  augmentation  of  the  currency, 
he  did   all  that  was   necessary.     But  Mr. 
M'Phin  has  not  so  learned  political  economy. 
He  takes  a  more  scientific  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  currency,  rightly  regarding  it  as 
constituting,  not  the  "  moving  power,"  but 
only  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce. 
VOL.  xxvm.  D — 8 


We  must  therefore,  ask  him,  where  is  the 
real  revenue  to  come  from  that  is  to  support 
this  issue  of  paper  ?*  Not  only  is  there  no 
provision  made  for  an  increase  of  productive 
operations  within  the  country,  but  there  is 
positive  provision  made  for  their  diminution. 
The  reason  money  goes  abroad  now  is,  be- 
cause, even  at  the  low  rates  which  occasion- 
ally prevail,  home  producers  cannot  be 
tempted  to  borrow  ;  it  is  quite  certain,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  not  borrow  if  the  rate  be 
maintained  at  a  higher  point ;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  will  be  deterred  from  borrowing 
for  productive  purposes,  under  Mr.M'Phin's 
regime,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
would  become  borrowers.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  self-regulating  principle,  so  far 
from  providing  for  any  extension  in  the  real 
revenue  of  the  country  to  support  the  ex- 
pansion in  its  nominal  revenue,  oflfers,  on 
the  contrary,  a  positive  discouragement  to 
productive  operations. 

But,  in  truth,  we  may  go  further  than  this. 
An  augmentation  of  real  revenue  at  the  rate 
required  would  in  no  long  time  involve  a 
physical  impossibility.  Mr.  M'Phin  pro- 
poses, by  the  temptation  of  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest,  to  absorb  all  the  superabundant 
funds,  which,  under  the  existing  system,  are 
either  lost  in  hazardous  speculation,  or  pass 
off  to  foreign  countries,  or  are  swept  away 
in  times  of  commercial  crisis.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  scheme  to  have  been  in  operation 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  as  successful  as 
its  author  contemplates,  all  such  funds  would 
be  now  within  the  country  yielding  a  nominal 
revenue,  paid  in  inconvertible  notes  out  of 
the  National  Bank.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 


*  Mr.  M'Phin  seems  to  be  under  the  impression 
[Question  96  in  his  Pamphlet],  that,  as  the  currency, 
according  to  his  scheme,  is  to  be  issued  on  security 
of  stock,  the  interest  on  the  return  curi'ency  would 
be  provided  for  by  the  stock  originally  lodged  against 
it;    and  that,   therefore,   no    increase  of   nominal 
revenue  could  take  place.     But  here  he  entirely 
overlooks  the  notes  issued  in  payment  of  this  interest, 
as  well  as  in  payment  of  the  Government  dividends 
generally.     He  does  not  state  whether  he  intends 
that  faith  should  be  kept  with  the  national  creditor, 
or  whether  he  should  be  paid  in  the  new  inconverti- 
ble money ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  notes  thus  com- 
ing periodically  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  would 
constitute  a  new  source  of  accumulation  and  saving, 
altogether  independent  of  the  issue  which  would 
take  place  against  stock.     Now,  when  the  notes 
thus  coming  into  circulation  flow  back  to  the  bank, 
as  they  soon  would,  in  the  form  of  "  redundant  cur- 
rency," the  plan  provides  that,  say  4  per  cent,  in- 
terest be  paid  on  these,  to  whatever  extent  lodg- 
ments may  take  place.     Here,  then,  is  an  increaso 
in  the  nominal  revenue  of  the  countiy,  but  where  is 
the  real  revenue  to  support  it  ?     The  plan  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  fairly  carried  out)  would  simply  be  equi- 
valent to  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
the  dividends  to  be  paid  in  inconvertible  notes  ivlth- 
out  any  corresponding  increase  of  taxation. 
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much  to  say,  that  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  the  nominal  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try would  now  be  doubled  ;  and  if  the  cur- 
rency is  not  to  be  depreciated,  a  correspond- 
ing duplication  must  take  place  in  its  real 
revenue.  Now,  in  order  that  this  should  be 
possible,  assuming  industrial  skill  and  know- 
ledge to  be  the  same  as  at  present,  the  num- 
ber of  productive  labourers  should  be  pro- 
portionately increased ;  and  so  should  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  within  the  coun- 
try. Has  Mr.  M'Phin  contemplated  the 
conditions  which  this  aspect  of  the  case  in- 
volves 1  The  price  of  corn  has  within  the 
last  five  years  ranged  between  sixty  shill- 
ings and  eighty  shillings  the  quarter.  If  the 
consumption  of  the  country  were  double  its 
present  quantity,  what  would  be  the  price  % 
The  rate  of  wages  would  be  either  the  same 
as  at  present,  or  less,  or  greater.  On  the 
latter  supposition,  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tive industry  being  in  other  respects  the 
same,  what  would  become  of  profits  ? — on 
either  of  the  former,  how  are  the  labourers 
to  be  fed  1  May  it  not  well  be  questioned, 
if,  with  such  a  demand,  the  whole  wages 
fund  applied  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of 
food  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  labour- 
ing population  from  starvation, — much  less 
in  their  present  working  order  %  We  say, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  M'Phin's  system,  except 
on  the  hypothesis  of  indefinite  depreciation, 
involves  a  physical  impossibility.  Other 
plans  for  inconvertible  currencies  which  we 
nave  seen  fail  to  provide  security  against  de- 
preciation ;  Mr.  M'Phin's  is  singular  in 
making  eff*ectual  provision  to  ensure  it.  It 
is  idle  for  Mr.  M'Phin  to  rail  at  political 
economy  :  he  is  only  kicking  against  the 
pricks.  To  render  his  scheme  successful,  he 
must  get  rid,  not  alone  of  political  economy, 
but  of  the  moral  and  physical  conditions 
under  which  we  live. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question. 
Our  examination  of  one  aspect  of  this  pro- 
blem led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate 
of  interest  has  no  constant  and  immutable 
connection  with  the  value  of  capital.  The 
discussion  of  Mr.  M'Phin's  project  has,  we 
think,  brought  out  with  equal  clearness  the 
truth,  that,  although  not  bound  together  by 
any  constant  and  immutable  connection, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  between  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  value  of  capital  a  fundament- 
al and  indissoluble  tie.  The  nature  of  this 
connection  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
Since  money  does  not  breed  money,  it  is 
plain  that  interest  can  only  be  paid  either  by 
drawing  upon  wealth  already  in  existence, 
or  by  applying  the  money  borrowed,  through 
the  purchase  of  capital,  to  the  production  of 
new  wealth.    The  former  process  is  obvi- 


ously one  which  must  soon  exhaust  itself; 
for  the  permanent  payment  of  interest, 
therefore,  the  only  fund  available  is  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  returns  upon  capi- 
tal. It  follows  from  this,  that,  when  taken 
over  long  periods,  the  rate  of  interest  must 
necessarily  be  limited  by  the  productiveness 
of  capital ;  and,  further  since  "  more  will  be 
given  for  the  use  of  money,  when  more  can 
be  made  with  money,"  it  is  plain  that  the 
rate  of  interest  will  constantly  gravitate 
towards  the  profits  upon  capital.  Subject, 
however,  to  these  influences,  and  restrained 
within  these  limits,  any  cause  affecting  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  money,  whether 
connected  with  the  movements  of  produc- 
tive capital  or  not,  will  equally  affect  the 
rate  of  interest.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
constant  correspondence  between  the  pheno- 
mena of  interest  and  profit,  while,  for  short 
periods,  they  may  fluctuate  altogether  irre- 
spective of  each  other,  and  even,  for  a  time, 
in  opposite  directions ;  the  rate  of  interest, 
in  times  of  monetary  diflliculty,  being  sub- 
ject to  no  other  limit  than  the  utmost  means 
of  the  borrower.  Hence  we  may  perceive, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
which  regards  the  rate  of  interest  as  a  cri- 
terion of  "  the  value  of  capital ;"  and,  on 
the  other — seeing  its  ultirate  dependence  on 
the  productive  powers  of  capital — the  ne- 
cessary futility  of  all  attempts  permanently 
to  regulate  it. 

Having  arrived,  then,  at  this  point,  it  re- 
mains that  we  should  apply  the  principles 
we  have  obtained  to  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  a  season  of  commercial  difficulty  ;  and 
since,  as  we  have  shown,  the  demand  and 
supply  of  the  community  in  relation  to  its 
disposable  money  are  at  all  times  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
what  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  is  the 
mode  in  which  a  derangement  of  our  credit 
system  acts  upon  this  fund,  creating  those 
conditions  of  monetary  pressure  and  ina- 
bility to  meet  engagements,  which  constitute 
a  commercial  crisis.  When  we  have  cor- 
rectly apprehended  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
cess, we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
how  far  currency  regulations  may  be  effica- 
cious in  mitigating  or  aggravating  the  evils 
of  such  a  time. 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  greatcommer- 
cial  country  like  ours  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  monetary  layers  or 
strata,  commencing  with  the  most  simple 
forms  of  book  credit,  and  passing  down- 
wards through  various  descriptions  of  credit 
media,  consisting  of  bills  of  exchange, 
cheques,  bank  post-bills,  bank  notes — the 
whole  finally  resting  on  a  primary  substratum 
of  gold.     The  different  instruments  of  credit, , 
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though  all  alike  instruments  of  exchange, 
and  capable  of  being  used  either  as  purchas- 
ing or  paying  power,  and  though  all  alike 
subject,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  metallic 
test  of  convertibility,  nevertheless  represent 
very  different  kinds  of  security ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  extent  to  which  any  of  them  is 
employed  in  conducting  business  will  vary 
with  the  state  of  confidence  generally  pre- 
vailing. 

In  ordinary  times  of  good  credit,  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  transacted  through  the  medium 
of  the  less  secure,  but  more  convenient,  forms 
of  credit  instruments,  such  as  book-credit, 
bills,  and  cheques,  the  balance  only  upon 
large  aggregates  of  transactions  passing  in 
bank  notes,  exchequer-bills,  or  coin ;  but 
when  over-trading  or  any  other  circum- 
stance occurs  involving  the  commercial 
community  in  engagements  beyond  their 
immediate  or  ultimate  means  of  liquidation, 
and  thus  generating  distrust,  the  disposition 
becomes  general  to  pass  from  the  superficial 
to  the  lower  and  more  secure  strata  of 
credit,  and,  by  a  movement  towards  the 
basis  of  the  system,  to  reach  more  solid 
ground.  The  lighter  forms  of  credit  media 
then  fall  into  discredit;  and,  in  order  to 
supply  their  place,  a  demand  arises  for  the 
more  substantial  kinds — for  bank  notes,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  security  which 
they  possess,  or,  for  what  in  the  last  resort 
constitutes   the   support  of  the  whole — the 


We  have  spoken  of  the  alarm  "  which  the 
occasion  requires  ;"  and  this  is  an  expression 
which  needs  explanation.  It  might  seem,  at 
first  sight,  sufficient  to  say,  that  alarm 
amongst  commercial  men  is  justifiable,  when 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  are  unable  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  groundless,  and  there- 
fore unjustifiable,  where  they  are  able.  But 
in  this  answer  it  is  overlooked  that  the 
ability  of  a  debtor  to  meet  his  engagements 
will  depend  very  materially  upon  the  state 
of  confidence  which  happens  to  prevail. 
Every  fresh  extension  of  alarm  gives  a 
new  impulse  to  the  demand  for  monetary 
accommodation,  thereby  raising  the  value 
of  the  standard  in  which  debts  are  es- 
timated, and  thus  virtually  augmenting  the 
debts  themselves.  A  man  may  be  perfectly 
competent  to  meet  his  engagements  in  an 
inflated  state  of  the  markets,  but  a  slight 
alarm  supervening  may  so  enhance  the  value 
of  his  debts  as  at  once  to  render  him  insol- 
vent ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man,  under  a 
tightness  of  the  money  market,  may  be  in- 
capable of  meeting  his  liabilities,  and  so  be- 
come insolvent,  who,  on  the  abatement  of 
the  panic,  will  be  perfectly  able  to  discharge 
all  his  debts  in  full.*  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  to  decide  whether  an  alarm  be  justifiable 
or  not,  we  must  consider  its  effect  in  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  circulating  medium ; 
and  the  question  then  comes  to  this — At 
what  point  is  it  desirable  that  the  value  of 
the  circulating  medium  should,  in  periods  of 


reserve  of  gold.    The  demand  thus  generated   discredit  and  alarm,  be  maintained  % 


is  the  immediate  cause  of  monetary  pressure ; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  strain  which  super- 
venes, will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
intensity  of  the  causes  producing  the  de- 
mand, namely,  the  degree  of  distrust  and 
alarm  prevailing,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
means  available  for  satisfying  it;  these 
means  consisting  of  such  forms  of  credit  as 
have  not  fallen  under  suspicion,  and  of  the 
disposable  gold  reserve. 

In  determining,  therefore,  the  character  of 
any  given  regulation  of  the  currency  with 
respect  to  its  operation  in  a  season  of  com- 
mercial difficulty,  it  is  to  these  points  that 
we  must  direct  our  attention : — 16/,  We 
must  inquire,  whether  the  law  has  any  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  alarm  beyond  what 
the  occasion  requires ;  2J/y,  w^e  must  con- 
sider its  influence  upon  the  support  which 
credit  gives  to  credit  in  such  times ;  and, 
3c//y,  we  must  look  to  its  influence  on  the 
reserve  of  gold.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
examine,  under  each  of  these  aspects,  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  our  present  currency 
system.  It  appears  to  us  that,  tried  by  these 
tests,  that  Act  will  stand  condemned. 


Now,  in  determining  this,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  constancy  of  value  is  the  first  and 
most  important  quality  in  that  which  is  the 
measure  of  value.  It  is  for  this  that  we  re- 
sort to  a  metallic  standard,  and  make  all 
our  contracts  ultimately  resolvable  into  cer- 
tain definite  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 
If,  therefore,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium  are  desirable  at  all,  it 
can  only  be  in  so  far  as  such  fluctuations  are 
indispensable  to  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  standard  itself.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  which  we  have  supposed, 


*  This  very  obvious  consideration  has  been  wholly 
overlooked  by  the  Tmies^  in  its  reasoning  upon  this 
question.  "  When  a  firm,"  it  is  argued,  "  suspends, 
it  must  either  have  sufficient  or  insufficient  assets  to 

pay  its  creditors The  value  of  these 

will  be  neither  lessened  nor  increased  by  the  fact  of 
the  possessor  of  them  postponing  payment  of  his 
own  debts.  ....  It  is  only  an  imaginary  value 
that  has  been  destroyed."  The  reader  will  observe 
the  play  upon  the  word  "value."  The  utility  of  the 
articles,  whatever  they  may  be,  may  not  be  altered  : 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  their  power 
of  commanding  money,  and  consequently  of  enabling 
their  owners  to  discliargs  monetary  obligations,  will 
be  altered  by  every  change  of  the  money  market. 
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the  minimura  of  enhancement  which  is  con- 
sistent with  this  end,  is  that  which  the  occa- 
sion justifies ;  or,  to  put  the  same  proposi- 
tion in  different  words,  what  is  desirable  on 
such  occasions  is,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  rise  no  higher,  and  that  prices  should 
fall  no  lower,  than  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
ultimate  rectification  of  the  exchanges,  and 
the  permanent  convertibility  of  the  paper 
circulation.  All  beyond  this  is  pure  evil, 
productive  of  hardship  and  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals, fraught  with  gratuitous  suffering  and 
disgrace  to  the  community. 

Using,  then,  the  expression,  "what  the 
occasion  justifies,"  in  the  sense  explained, 
we  think  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  of  1844  which  prescribes  a 
fixed  limit  to  the  note  issues  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  unnecessary  state  of  alarm,  and, 
therefore,  to  cause  an  unjustifiable  enhance- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  extravagant  and  unprecedented  demand 
for  accommodation  in  the  autumn  of  1847 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Government  letter  suspending  the  Act,  and 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  demand  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  are  facts  so  fami- 
liar that  we  need  only  allude  to  them  ;  while 
the  maintenance  of  specie  payments  after  its 
cessation,  and  the  continuing  favourableness 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  proved  how  en- 
tirely unnecessary  had  been  the  artificial  en- 
hancement to  which  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  subjected,  for  the  attainment  of 
either  of  those  objects.  During  the  year 
just  past  the  same  phenomena  have  been  re- 
peated. "  Many  merchants,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  city  article  of  the  Times^  writing  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  suspension,  "  in 
order  to  gratify  an  ignorant  impulse  of  cau- 
tion, have  now  at  their  bankers  two  or  three 
times  the  amount  they  ordinarily  keep.  The 
reason  they  give  is,  '  that  they  don't  know 
what  may  happen.' "  A  few  days  subse- 
quently, it  was  announced  in  a  leading  arti- 
cle of  the  Globe  (also  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  present  law),  that  one  joint-stock  bank 
in  London  had  put  itself  in  a  position  to  pay 
L. 5,000,000  in  three  days,  if  necessary ;  a 
fact  "  sufficient,"  the  writer  remarks,  "  to 
indicate  the  height  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  demand  for  '  the  ready,'  in  mere  anti- 
cipation or  apprehension  of  panic.'''' 

Nor  is  it  denied  that  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  public  to  supply 
themselves  beyond  their  immediate  needs  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  restriction  of  the 
Act.  The  defence  is,  not  that  the  act  does 
not  produce  this  factitious  demand,  but  that 
t^  ought  not  to  do  so.  It  is  "  an  ignorant  im- 
pulse of  caution," — "  a  blind  fright," — "  an 
insane  panic."    It  seems  a  sufficient  answer  | 


to  this  to  say,  that,  whether  a  proof  of  folly 
or  of  wisdom,  such  is  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  the  act  does  produce  this 
effect.  In  truth,  however,  so  far  from  being 
the  foolish  thing  it  is  represented,  the  mea- 
sure is  but  a  natural  and  proper  precaution 
which  no  prudent  man  would  on  such  occa- 
sions omit ;  and,  considering  the  contin- 
gency to  be  encountered — with  safety  and 
ruin,  honour  and  disgrace,  trembling  in  the 
balance — to  expect  that  men  will  confine 
their  requirements  within  what  is  imme- 
diately necessary, — to  expect  that  they  will 
not  make  provision  against  every  emer- 
gency,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  while 
provision  is  possible,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
merest  childishness  and  fatuity,  unworthy  of 
men  who  aspire  to  legislate  for  a  great  com- 
mercial people. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  respect 
to  the  demand  for  monetary  accommoda- 
tion :  we  have  now  to  consider  its  effect 
upon  the  supply.  And  this  question,  as  we 
have  intimated,  resolves  itself  into  two 
others,  viz. — first,  as  to  its  effect  upon  those 
kind  of  credit  media — namely,  bank  notes — 
upon  which  the  demand  is  chiefly  turned  in 
times  of  difl[iculty  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  reserve  of  gold. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these,  we  are 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  what  is 
considered  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Act,  which,  therefore,  we  must  briefly 
examine. 

The  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  authors  and  defenders,  may 
be  stated  shortly  thus.  It  takes,  as  the  type 
of  a  perfect  currency,  a  currency  having  the 
constancy  of  value  of  a  metallic  one  accom- 
panied with  the  facilities  of  transmission  and 
other  conveniences  afforded  by  a  paper  cir- 
culation ;  and  since,  as  is  alleged,  the  value 
of  a  currency  varies  inversely  as  its  quan- 
tity, those  who  adopt  this  theory  conceive 
that  this  degree  of  perfection  is  attainable 
by  simply  making  a  paper  circulation  fluc- 
tuate in  amount  as  a  metallic  currency  would. 
Proceeding  from  these  premises,  and  taking 
bank  notes  as  constituting  the  class,  "  cur- 
rency," they  have  contrived  an  arrangement, 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1844,  by  which  bank 
notes  are  made  to  fluctuate  in  amount  with 
the  influx  and  efflux  of  bullion  to  and  from 
the  Bank.  By  adherence  to  this  principle, 
which  they  designate  as  the  "  principle  of 
metallic  variation,"*  it  is  maintained  that  we 
secure  for  the  country  a  perfect  currency, 
which  unites  the  advantages  of  a  metallic 
with  those  of  a  paper  system,  and  avoids 
the  inconveniences  of  both. 


*  Peel's  Act  of   1844  Explained  and  Defended. 
R.  Torrena,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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Such  is  the  theory : — on  which  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  value  of  a  currency  varying 
inversely  as  its  quantity,  is  only  true  when 
we   include   under   the   term,    "  currency," 
every  possible  species  of  purchasing  power. 
Now,  in   the   application  of  the   principle, 
bank  notes  only  are  included  under  this  term. 
Consequently,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
by  regulating  the  quantity  of  bank  notes 
you  regulate  their  value ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  one  circumstance  is  better  established 
than  this,  that  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
prices,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  have  taken  place  without  any  cor- 
responding fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  note  circulation,  whether  we  confine 
that  term  to  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
or  include  under  it  also  the  notes  in  the  tills 
of  bankers.     Any  order  given  by  a  person 
in  good  credit  will  aflect  prices  just  as  much 
as  if  an  actual  transfer  of  sovereigns  took 
place.     Now,  whatever  affects  prices,  aflects 
the  purchasing  power  or  value  of  the  whole 
circulating  medium — of  notes  and  gold  as 
much  as  of  bills,  cheques,  or  any  other  part 
of  it.     The  attempt,   therefore,  to  regulate 
the  value  of  the  currency  by  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  is  much 
as  if  one  were  to  proceed  to  regulate  the 
level  of  the  ocean  by  damming  up  a  single 
river.     Indeed,  so  much  does  the  influence 
of  credit  upon  prices  obtrude  itself  on  our 
notice  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce, 
that  we  cannot  suppose  a  phenomenon,  so 
patent   and   striking,  to   have  escaped   the 
authors  of  the  theory  in  question.     What 
seems  to  be  assumed  (for  it  has  not  been 
expressly  stated)  is,  that,  amongst  the  va- 
rious forms  of  paper  credit,  bank  notes  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  superiority,  not  simply 
in  point  of  security  and  of  convenience  for 
certain  purposes,  but  in  respect  to  a  para- 
mount influence  which  they  are  supposed  to 
exercise  over  all  other  kinds  of  circulating 
medium,  so  that,  if  they  only  be  controlled, 
the  control  of  the  whole  circulation  will  ne- 
cessarily follow  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  term 
"  currency,"  or  "  money,"  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  bank  notes, 
but  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  every  other 
kind  of  credit  media ;  these  being,  it  is  said, 
merely  substitutes  for  "  currency."     Into  the 
verbal  question  we  have  no  desire  to  enter ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  assumption  that  bank 
notes  have  any  peculiar  influence  upon  prices, 
or  that  they  stand  in  any  constant  relation 
to   the  general  medium  of  circulation,  and 
that  therefore  a  regulation  of  them  will  con- 
trol the  fluctuations  of  prices,  or  restrain 
the  expansions  of  credit,  these  assumptions 
h  ave  been  so  often  and  so  effectually  dis- 


posed of,  that  we  should  regard  it  as  a  mere 
waste  of  argument  to  add  a  single  word  in 
support  of  a  refutation  already  more  than 
complete.* 

If  any  one  will  consider  the  question  apart 
from  any  particular  theory,  we  think  he  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  bank  notes  differ 
from  other  forms  of  paper  credit  in  these 
two  circumstances,  and  in  these  only  : — viz., 
\st,  in  point  of  security,  representing  as  they 
generally  do  the  credit  of  great  corporations, 
while  other  kinds  of  paper  credit  represent, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  the  credit  of  pri- 
vate persons,  whose  ability  to  pay,  even  if 
it  be  as  certain,  is  at  least  less  notorious 
than  that  of  banks ;  and  2dly^  they  differ  in 
point  of  convenience  ;  bank  notes  standing 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  credit  in  gene- 
ral as  coin  does  to  bullion,  and  thus  consti- 
tuting what  Mr.  Mill  has  happily  designated 
"  coined  credit." 

Now  regarding  bank  notes,  under  this  as- 
pect, as  constituting  a  portion  of  the  general 
credit  system  of  the  country,  differing  from 
the  rest  in  point  of  greater  security  and 
availability  for  general  purposes,  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  this, — What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  system  of  placing  this  por- 
tion of  it  under  the  law  of  "  metallic  varia- 
tion V  Will  it  conduce  to  the  stability  of 
the  fabric  %  or  to  that  uniformity  and  equable- 
ness in  the  standard  of  value,  which  must  be 
taken  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  currency 
regulations  ? 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
tends  to  produce  directly  opposite  results. 

In  times  of  good  credit,  when  trade  pro- 
ceeds in  its  normal  course,  the  law  restrict- 
ing the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  simply  inop- 
erative. If  this  were  ever  doubtful,  he, 
whose  eyes  have  not  been  open  to  the  truth 
by  recent  disclosures,  must  be  judicially 
blinded.  So  far  from  the  Act  of  1844  im- 
posing that  restraint  on  over-trading,  which, 
at  least  with  its  author,  was  the  principal 
advantage  expected  from  it,  it  has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  the  unerring  test  of  expe- 
rience, that  the  most  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous speculation  may  be  indulged  under  this 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  question  discussed 
at  length,  he  will  find  it  treated  in  various  places 
throughout  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
Prices,"  with  Mr.  Tooke's  usual  discernment.  And 
should  he  care  to  see  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  he  may  look  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Colonel 
Torrens'  work  in  defence  of  the  Act  of  1844  (last 
edition).  We  may  also  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mac- 
leod's  work  on  the  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
just  published,  in  which  he  will  find  the  whole 
mechanism  of  our  credit  system  taken  asunder,  and 
explained  down  to  its  minutest  details,  in  a  manner 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  commercial  transactions  as 
accurate  as  it  is  extensive. 
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metallic  regime  without  let  or  inconvenience. 
And  we  believe  we  might  illustrate  this 
statement  by  the  experience  of  America,  as 
well  as  by  our  own ;  for,  although  no  law 
of  "  metallic  variation"  has  been  in  force  in 
that  country,  in  point  of  fact  the  relation 
of  the  note  circulation  to  the  bullion,  so  far 
as  the  returns  have  reached  us,  has  never 
exceeded  that  which  the  principle  in  question 
would  permit.*  The  fact  is,  that  in  times 
of  commercial  confidence,  the  vast  bulk  of 
transactions  is  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  inferior  instruments  of  credit ; 
the  accommodation  which  banks  afford  in 
such  times  consisting,  in  by  far  the  greater 
proportion,  of  credit  advances  in  which  no 
notes  pass.  The  restriction  on  the  issue  of 
notes  is,  in  such  times — that  is  to  say,  in 
ordinary  times — as  much  a  dead  letter  as  a 
law  which  should  enact  that  no  man  should 
eat  more  than  one  quartern  loaf  at  a  sitting, 
or  wear  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  when  some  derangement 
occurs  in  the  course  of  commercial  dealings, 
generating  suspicion  and  distrust,  that  the 
law  for  the  first  time  comes  into  operation, 
and  the  restraint  begins  to  be  felt;  the  point 
at  which  the  pressure  discovers  itself  being 
in  the  obstruction  which  the  Act  offers  to  the 
natural  movements  of  credit  in  support  of 
credit, — of  the  stronger  in  aid  of  the  weaker 
sorts, — a  process  indispensable  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  highly  artificial  and  mutually  in- 
terdependent system,  without  which  the  com- 
plex structure  must  in  a  moment  be  resolved 
into  its  original  elements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
our  commercial  operations  are  dependent 
upon  opinion  and  confidence,  we  have  only 
to  consider  what  the  consequence  would  be 
if  every  person  were  to  require,  as  every 
one  has  always  a  perfect  legal  right  to  do, 
that  all  debts  payable  to  him  on  demand 
should  be  at  once  paid,  according  to  their 
amount,  in  gold  or  silver.  It  is  evident  that 
compliance  would  involve  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. So  utterly  insuflicient  is  the  metal- 
lic basis  of  the  currency  to  sustain,  by  its 
own  strength,  the  superstructure  which  is 
raised  upon  it,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  com- 
mercial credit  must,  under  such  a  pressure, 
instantaneously  collapse,  and  universal  bank- 
ruptcy would  necessarily  follow.  Now,  in 
times  of  commercial  disturbance,  when,  as 
far  as  regards  private  credit,  this  impulse  of 
distrust  operates  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, the  catastrophe,  which  would  otherwise 
be  inevitable,  is  prevented  by  the  support 
which  the  more  solid  strata  of  credit  lend  to 


♦  Vide  Economist^  Dec.  26th  1857,  article  on  the 
•     American  Criais. 


the  more  superficial  descriptions  w^hich  fall 
under  suspicion.  The  question,  then,  which 
here  arises  is, — How  far  should  this  process 
of  sustaining  private  credit,  in  such  times, 
by  banking  accommodation  be  carried  1  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  limits  which  justice 
and  expediency  prescribe,  are  those  which  are 
set  by  the  two  following  considerations :  viz., 
\st^  the  necessity  of  securing  the  circulation 
against  depreciation  —  in  other  words,  of 
maintaining  specie  payments  ;  and  2dly^  the 
solvency  of  the  persons  applying  for  assist- 
ance. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  object,  it  has 
indeed  been  very  freely  asserted,  that  the 
principle  "  of  metallic  variation  " — of  mak- 
ing   bank    notes    vary   amount    with    the 
movements  of  bullion — is  indispensable  to 
its   effectual   accomplishment ;    but,  as   we 
conceive,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
either  reason  or  experience — indeed,  in  direct 
contravention   of  both.      Specie   payments 
may  be  endangered  by  either  of  two  causes 
— by  a  foreign,  or  by  a  domestic  drain  of 
gold.     In  meeting  a  foreign  drain,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  now  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that 
the  true  remedy  is  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est.    Now,   be   it   observed,  that  there   is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  1844  to  compel  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  interest  at  any  period  of  a 
foreign  drain  ;  its  effect  is  not  to  secure  that 
the  drain  shall  be  met  by  a  timely  adoption 
of  the  only  measure  by  which  it  can  effect- 
ually be  met,  but,  through  the  separation  of 
the  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
narrow  the  available  means  of  meeting  it. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  maintenance  of 
specie  payments  under  the  Act  requires  that 
the  rate  shall  be  raised  much  more  suddenly 
and  violently  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary.    Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
the  difliculty  of  the  problem  is  increased, 
without  any  precautions  being  taken  that  the 
conditions   which  the  augmented  difficulty 
demands  shall  be  complied  with.     Now^  as, 
previous  to  1844,  the  discretion  of  the  Bank 
directors  is  the  sole  guarantee  for  a  timely 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  only  differ- 
ence made  by  the  Act  is  in  the  narrowness 
of  the  available  reserve  on  which  the  drain 
has  to  operate — we  say  available   reserve, 
because  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  aggregate 
bullion  that,  under  the  Act,  is  really  availa- 
ble.     The  operation  of  the  Bank  Act,  there- 
fore,   with  respect  to  the  maintenance   of 
specie  payments  under  a  foreign  drain,  be- 
ing simply  to  enhance  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem^ it  must  be  said  rather  to  endanger  than 
to  secure  the  desired  end — a  tendency  which 
was  very  clearly  indicated  on  the  occasion 
of  its  first  trial  in  the  early  part  of  1847,' 
when  the  directors  keeping  down  the  rate  of 
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interest  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  drain,  the 
Bank  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  suspen- 
sion, from  which  it  was  only  saved  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures, 
involving  great  public  inconvenience. 

The  rate  of  interest,  then,  constituting  the 
effective  engine  for  counteracting  a  foreign 
drain,  and  the  point  to  which  it  is  advanced 
being  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  having 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  available  reserve 
and  the  circumstances  producing  the  drain, 
the  question  is,  assuming  the  advance  to  be 
pushed  to  the  requisite  point,  what  should 
be  the  limit  to  the  amount  of  banking  ac- 
commodation which  should  be  given  at  this 
rate  ?  We  submit,  that  the  sole  limit  which 
justice,  expediency,  and  the  public  weal  re- 
quire, is  that  which  is  set  by  the  solvency 
of  the  applicants.  This  limit  the  special 
knowledge  of  bankers  enables  them  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  as  their  private  interest  would 
induce  them  to  comply  with  such  demands 
up  to  the  point  of  solvency,  so  it  would  pre- 
vent them  from  passing  beyond  it.  But 
here  the  Act  of  1844  interposes  ;  and,  sub- 
stituting for  that  play  of  individual  interests 
by  which,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the 
public  good  is  surely  brought  about,  its 
principle  of  "  metallic  variation  "  interdicts 
the  Bank  from  the  discharge  of  a  useful  pub- 
lic function,  by  placing  an  arbitrary  limit  on 
the  quantum  of  accommodation  to  be  given 
— a  limit,  not  determined  by  consideration 
of  the  causes  producing  the  drain,  nor  by 
the  favourable  or  adverse  condition  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  nor  by  the  solvency  or 
>«  insolvency  of  the  applicants  for  assistance, 
^  but  by  a  pedantic  dictum^  founded  upon  a 
radical  misconception  of  the  character  of  a 
convertible  paper  system,  and  unknown  to 
all  the  first  authorities  in  economic  science. 
So  far  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  drain.  In 
the  case  of  a  drain  proceeding  from  a  do- 
mestic panic,  its  effect  is  still  more  mis- 
chievous and  absurd.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  metallic  basis  of  our  credit 
system  is  wholly  insufficient  to  sustain,  by 
its  own  strength,  the  superstructure  raised 
upon  it ;  consequently,  if  distrust  of  our  ordi- 
nary paper  circulation  once  fairly  sets  in,  our 
only  means  of  averting  general  bankruptcy  is 
through  the  support  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  more  solid  instruments  of 
credit,  represented  by  bank  notes,  bring  to 
the  weaker  kinds  which  are  wantonly  en- 
dangered. But  this — the  only  means  phy- 
sically available  for  obviating  the  impending 
crash — the  Act  of  1844  places  under  inter- 
dict ;  so  that,  as  has  happened  on  the  only 
two  occasions  on  which  the  principle   has 


been  tried,  and  as  will  infallibly  happen 
whenever  it  is  tried  again,  the  country  and 
the  Government  are  placed  in  this  dilemma, 
that  either  the  law  must  be  broken,  or  specie 
payments  generally  must  be  suspended. 
Nor  did  we  require  the  experience  of  1847 
and  1857  to  have  taught  us  this  lesson.  It 
was  written  in  characters  sufficiently  legible 
in  the  history  of  former  crises.  On  every 
occasion  on  which  specie  payments  have 
been  endangered  through  domestic  panic, 
the  remedy  which  has  been  ultimately  re- 
sorted to,  and  which  has  invariably  been 
found  efficacious,  has  been  an  extension  of  ac- 
commodation in  the  form  of  the  superior  de- 
scriptions of  credit  instruments — generally 
of  bank  notes,  sometimes  of  exchequer  bills. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable  exception. 
During  the  commercial  panic  of  1797,  the 
Bank  of  England,  instead  of  boldly  extend- 
ing their  issues  when  satisfied  of  the  solvency 
of  the  persons  seeking  assistance,  acted  on 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844  hy  persisting 
in  contracting  them;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Bank  of  England  suspended 
specie  payments.  Nee  mens  hie  sermo  est  ; 
it  is  the  verdict  of  the  Bullion  Committee 
of  1810.  Referring  to  that  catastrophe,  the 
Committee  says  : — "  An  effectual  remedy 
might  have  been  provided,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  had  had  courage  to  extend^  instead  of 
restricting^  its  accommodation  and^  issue  of 
notes.  Some  few  persons  were  of  this  opi- 
nion at  the  time  ;  and  the  late  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  stated  to 
your  Committee  that  they,  and  many  of  the 
directors,  are  now  satisfied,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  year  1797,  that  the  diminution 
of  their  notes  in  that  emergency  increased  the 
public  distress  ;  an  opinion^  in  the  correctness 
of  which,  your  Committee  entirely  concur.''^ 
And,  not  only  were  the  Committee  satisfied 
with  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  year 
1797,  but  they  further  illustrate  its  expe- 
diency by  the  converse  experiment  furnished 
by  the  year  1793  ;  the  advance  of  exchequer 
bills  in  aid  of  the  mercantile  embarrassment 
upon  this  latter  occasion  affording,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  "an  important 
illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  enlarged 
accommodation  is  the  true  remedy  for  that  oc- 
casional failure  of  confidence  in  the  country 
districts,  to  which  our  system  of  paper  credit 
is  unavoidably  liable.''''  Nor  are  the  Com- 
mittee content  with  citing  particular  exam- 
ples, they  lay  down  general  principles  ;  and, 
distinguishing  between  the  cases  of  foreign 
and  domestic  drain,  they  state  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  proper  treatment  is 
"a  judicious  increase  of  accommodation  to 
the  country  ;"  while,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
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drain,  though  other  considerations  must 
here  be  attended  to,  it  is  nevertheless  "  es- 
sential to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  general  fulfilment  of  those 
mercantile  engagements  which  a  free  issue  of 
paper  may  have  occasioned,  that  the  accus- 
tomed degree  of  accommodation  to  mer- 
chants should  not  be  suddenly  or  materially 
reduced  ;  and  that,  if  any  general  or  serious 
difficulty  or  apprehension  on  this  subject 
should  arise,  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  be  counteracted  without  danger, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  by  a  liber- 
ality in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper 
proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.''^ 

We  might  illustrate  this  point  further : 
but  recent  experience,  and  the  admissions  of 
the  supporters  of  the  present  law,  render 
this  unnecessary.  The  specific  ground  taken 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Act  of  1844,  in  their 
condemnation  of  its  recent  suspension,  is, 
that  numbers  have  thereby  been  saved,  who, 
according  to  their  principles,  should  have  been 
ruined,  and  would  have  been  ruined  had  the 
law  been  enforced.  They  even  go  so  far  as 
to  complain  that  an  invidious  and  unfair  dis- 
tinction has  been  drawn  between  those  who 
have  been  crushed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  and  those  who  have  escaped  through  its 
suspension  :  they  would  have  dealt  out  im- 
partial destruction  to  all.*  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  specie  payments  have  been 
maintained,  that  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Government  letter  the  convertibility  of  the 
note  has  never  been  for  a  moment  imperil- 
led, that  no  insolvency  has  been  averted  by 
a  departure  from  the  standard  of  value,  to 
what  do  such  statements  amount,  if  not  to  a 
distinct  avowal  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1844  is  calculated  and  is  intended  to 
produce  artificial  insolvency — insolvency  in- 
dispensable, indeed,  to  the  enforcement  of 
its  provisions,  but  uncalled  for  by  any  other 
consideration  1 

No  doubt  much  unsound  trading  has  been 
rife  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  no  doubt 
we  have  had  some  flagrant  examples  of  the 
fostering  of  unsound  speculation  by  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  advances — examples, 
some  of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  furnished 
by  Scotland,  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 

•  Vide  the  Times'  city  articles  passim,  from  the 
12th  of  November  up  to  the  present.  The  following 
is  from  Lord  Overstone's  speech  on  the  opening  of 
the  session : — "  If  the  Act  had  been  maintained  only 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  the  whole  of  the  vicious 
system  to  which  he  had  referred  would  have  been 
got  rid  of  by  the  crumbling  to  atoms  of  the  institu- 
tions which  fostered  it.  Irretrievable  ruin  would 
have  followed,  and  the  commercial  atmosphere  would 
have  been  cleared.  But  to  prevent  this,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Act" 


history  of  her  banking  institutions ;  but  as 
the  mechanical  regulation  of  bank  notes  has 
been  powerless  to  prevent  such  abuses,  so 
it  is  unnecessary  to  their  exposure  and  pun- 
ishment. One  would  imagine,  from  the 
language  which  has  been  freely  used  on  this 
subject,  that  the  sole  security  for  all  the 
debts  in  the  kingdom  was  the  act  of  1844  ; 
that  if  the  principle  of  "  metallic  variation  '• 
were  once  abandoned  any  one  might  make 
himself  liable  to  any  amount,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  good  his  obligations. 
People,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
hazardous  and  imprudent  speculations,  "  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that,  when  the  pressure 
came.  Government  would  step  in  to  relieve 
them  from  the  effijcts  of  their  culpable  folly." 
But  in  reply  to  all  such  declamatory  mysti- 
fication, the  following  answer  will  probably 
suffice: — The  parties  whom  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  enabled  to  assist  by  the 
relaxation,  are  either  solvent  or  insolvent — 
they  either  have  the  means  of  ultimately 
making  good  their  engagements,  or  they 
have  not.  If  they  have  the  means,  then  we 
ask  on  what  ground  is  the  Bank  to  be  pre- 
vented from  assisting  them? — unless,  indeed, 
the  object  be  to  produce  artificial  insolvency. 
If  they  have  not  the  means,  then  we  should 
like  to  know  on  what  grounds  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Bank  will  comply  with  their  de- 
mands? Does  the  suspension  of  the  Act 
place  the  Bank  under  compulsion  to  grant 
assistance  to  any  one  ?  And  if  not,  why  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  directors  will 
suddenly  take  leave  of  their  senses,  and,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  sound  bank- 
ing, in  disregard  alike  of  their  own  interests 
and  of  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  wan- 
tonly rush  to  the  rescue  of  insolvent  institu- 
tions, on  the  principle,  w^e  suppose,  of  the 
dog  which, 

"  To  serve  some  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man." 

But  we  have  yet  to  notice  the  efliect  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  on  that  most  influential 
element  of  the  loan  fund — the  available  re- 
serve of  gold.  And  here  we  regret  that, 
having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  advert  to  this  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  case. 

The  formula  most  in  favour  at  present 
amongst  the  admirers  of  the  existing  law, 
and  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  all  objections,  is,  that  the 
Act  of  1844  simply  carries  out  the  principle 
of  "  free  trade  in  gold."  We  have  certainly 
been  under  the  impression  that  free  trade  in 
gold,  including  the  exporting,  importing, 
and  melting  of  that  metal,  has  been  secured 
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by  the  law  of  the  land  since  1819 ;  but  if  the 
Act  of  1844  has  conferred  any  further  im- 
munity from  restraint  on  this  trade,  perhaps 
those  who  rest  its  defence  on  this  ground 
will  be  good  enough  to  point  it  out.  Mean- 
while, however,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  in 
what  way  "  free  trade  in  gold  "  is  advanced 
by  trammeling  credit.  If  it  should  be  said 
that  credit,  or  any  particular  form  of  credit, 
being  equally  available  with  gold  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  the  principles  of  free  trade 
require  that  it  should  be  made  to  vary  in 
amount  with  this  metal,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  application  of 
the  doctrine.  Bread  and  meat  are  both  alike 
conducive  to  the  common  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing human  life.  But  it  would  surely  be  a 
strange  misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  in  corn,  which  should  identify  it  with 
the  regulation  of  the  meat  market,  and  pro- 
claim it,  as  "  a  necessary  complement "  of 
the  Act  of  1846,  that  for  every  quarter  of 
corn  exported,  a  sheep  should  be  put  to 
death. 

Free  trade  in  gold — in  the  material  of  the 
money  of  England — was  established  by  law 
in  1819.  The  Act  of  1844,  instead  of  fur- 
ther  carrying  out  the  principle  then  estab- 
lished, was  in  reality  a  retrograde  movement, 
interfering,  as  it  did,  through  the  provision 
for  the  separation  of  departments,  with  the 
liberty  of  action  of  the  Bank  in  dealing 
with  its  own  bullion.  This  Act,  which  is 
said  to  have  established  free  trade  in  gold, 
has  thus  introduced  on  the  freedom  of  deal- 
ing with  gold  a  new  and  unheard  of  re- 
straint ;  it  has  interposed  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  property,  and  subjecting  a 
portion  of  it  to  rules  of  its  own,  permits 
him  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  with  the 
remaining  part  only. 

The  principle  of  cutting  in  two  the  metallic 
assets  of  the  Bank,  has  now  received  a  second 
practical  illustration.  Its  operation  is  to 
render  nugatory,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bank  treasure ;  so 
that,  under  this  system,  the  real  measure  of 
our  ability  to  meet  a  foreign  drain,  or  to 
support  in  times  of  alarm  domestic  credit, 
is  not  the  total  amount  of  our  bullion,  but 
only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  represented 
by  the  coin  and  notes  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. We  have,  accordingly,  now,  as  in 
1847,  been  once  more  brought  to  the  end 
of  our  legally  available  means — to  a  point 
at  which,  but  for  the  violation  of  the  law, 
the  Bank  of  England  must  have  suspended 
payments — while  there  was  yet  L.7,000,000 
of  bullion  under  legislative  lock  and  key. 
This  is  a  contingency  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  into  the  speculations  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act.     Mr.  Tooke  had  the  sa- 


gacity to  foresee  the  consummation  which 
was  impending.  In  his  pamphlet  of  1844 
he  thus  predicts,  with  a  minute  accuracy  of 
description,  the  catastrope  which  has  a 
second  time  overtaken  us  :  "  In  this  case," 
he  says,  "  while  the  circulating  department 
would  still  have  L.6,000,000  of  bullion^  the 
deposit  department  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  stop  payment ; — a  most  absurd,  how- 
ever disastrous,  state  of  things.  But  it 
would  be  too  disastrous  and  too  absurd  to 
be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  If  such  a 
crisis  were  to  happen,  as  most  probably  it 
will,  at  a  time  when  the  dividends  on  the 
public  funds  become  due.  Government  would 
be  imperatively  called  upon  to  interfere,  and 
prevent  so  ridiculous,  however  lamentable, 
a  catastrophe;  and  the  only  interference 
that  would  meet  the  emergency  would  be  to 
authorise  a  temporary  transfer  of  coin  from 
the  Issuing  to  the  Banking  Department." 

Though,  therefore,  the  Act  of  1844,  not 
only  did  not  establish  free  trade  in  gold,  but 
really  imposed  restrictions  unknown  before 
upon  an  important  portion  of  our  total 
stock,  the  framers  and  supporters  of  that 
measure  may,  nevertheless,  fairly  take  credit 
for  having  contributed  to  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  in  question,  in  dealing 
with  the  remaining  portion.  Previous  to 
the  passing  of  this  law,  the  principle,  how- 
ever imperfectly  acted  upon,  was  generally 
recognised,  that,  in  the  management  of  its 
gold  reserve,  the  Bank  acted  in  some  de- 
gree as  a  trustee  for  the  public.  It  was  seen 
that  this  reserve  constituted,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  basis  of  our  system  of  credit, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  management  was 
really  a  matter  of  public  concern.  Free 
trade  in  gold,  therefore,  though  the  law  of 
the  land,  was  not  in  practice  fully  carried 
out ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  principles  of  the 
present  law  prevailed,  than  it  was  announced 
that  the  management  of  the  Bank  reserve 
(or  rather,  of  that  portion  of  it  which,  under 
the  Act,  was  available)  was  an  affair  of 
purely  private  concern,  with  which  it  was 
an  impertinence  in  the  public  to  interfere. 
"  All  that  any  of  these  parties  have  to  do," 
said  the  Times,  in  replying  to  such  criticisms 
in  1846,  "is  to  take  care  of  their  own  in- 
terests, and  leave  the  currency,  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Act,  to  take  care  of  itself." 
Accordingly,  from  1844  to  1847,  this  prin- 
ciple was  generally  acted  on  ;  the  directors 
looking  simply  to  their  dividends,  and  en- 
deavouring to  keep  their  reserves  at  the 
lowest  practicable  point.  The  difficulties  of 
1847,  however,  suddenly  brought  the  doc- 
trine to  a  somewhat  rude  trial ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  public  then  perceived  what,  had  they 
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attended  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Tooke,  they 
might  have  learned  without  some  of  the 
painful  experience  of  that  year,  that  the 
management  of  the  Bank  reserve  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern  ;  and,  accordingly,  a 
wholesome  criticism  has,  since  that  jtime, 
been  exercised  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
in  this  particular  by  the  press  in  general, 
and  not  the  less  effectively  by  those  organs 
who  had  previously  deprecated  all  such  in- 
terference. A  very  sensible  practical  re- 
straint on  the  freedom  of  trade  in  gold  has 
thus  been  established,  which  has  conduced 
in  no  small  measure  to  neutralise  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  the  lessons  which  the 
authors  of  the  Bank  Act  had  inculcated. 

The  principles  of  currency,  therefore,  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  1844,  whether  in  their 
violation,  or  in  their  observance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade  in  gold,  tend  equally  to 
the  same  result — the  reduction  of  the  avail- 
able bullion  reserve  to  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable amount;  thus  narrowing  the  basis 
of  our  credit  system,  and  conducing,  so  far 
as  such  principles  are  really  acted  upon,  to 
the  instability  of  the  super-imposed  fabric. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  points 
which  have  been  established.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1844  is, 
in  times  of  commercial  derangement,  to 
create  an  alarm  beyond  what  the  occasion 
warrants,  causing  a  factitious  demand  for 
money — a  demand  proportioned,  not  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  ask,  but  to  the  inability 
to  comply  with  it  of  those  who  give,  and, 
therefore,  having  almost  a  necessary  ten- 
dency, when  it  reaches  a  certain  point,  to 
culminate  in  panic.  It  has  been  shown,  se- 
condly, that,  while  extending  the  demand 
for  accommodation  beyond  what  the  real 
necessities  of  the  community  would  produce, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  interfering  with  the 
natural  support  which  in  such  times  credit 
would  bring  to  credit,  the  Act  curtails  the 
supply  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  condi- 
tions of  maintaining  specie  payments  re- 
quire; each  operation  tending  by  a  reciprocal 
action  to  the  same  result — a  great  artificial 
enhancement  of  the  standard  of  value. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  with  respect 
to  the  metallic  basis  of  our  system,  the 
effect  of  the  present  law,  in  proscribing  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  use  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  bullion  of  the  country,  is  to  re- 
duce within  extremely  narrow  limits  the 
really  available  gold  reserve. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1844  is  unnecessarily  and  wantonly 
to  intensify  every  condition  on  which  mone- 
tary pressure  depends.  We  beg  the  reader 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  amount  of 
evil  involved  in  this  consummation.     Be- 


tween the  7th  of  September  and  the  12th 
of  November  no  less  than  eighty-five  firms, 
representing  an  aggregate  of  L.42,000,000 
sterling,  became  bankrupt.  Now,  remem- 
bering that,  in  a  great  commercial  society 
like  ours,  there  are  debtors  occupying  every 
possible  grade  on  the  financial  ladder — sol- 
vency passing  into  insolvency  by  impercep- 
tible degrees — and  considering,  further,  that 
the  ability  to  pay  a  debt  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  medium  of  payment  no  less 
than  on  the  means  of  the  debtor,  we  ask, 
can  the  conclusion  be  escaped,  that  some  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  ruin  and 
disgrace  set  forth  in  the  above  figures,  is 
distinctly  chargeable  on  a  law  which  arti- 
ficially enhances  the  value  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  aggravates  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  every  debt? 

But  the  matter  is  no  longer  problemati- 
cal. Already  several  important  firms,  which, 
sinking  under  the  inability  of  procuring 
temporary  accommodation  created  by  this 
law,  were  compelled  to  suspend  payments, 
have  resumed  business,  meeting  all  their 
engagements  in  full.  "  Had  its  resuscitation 
been  found  impossible,"  says  the  Times,  re- 
ferring to  one  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind,  "much  distress  would  have  been 
created  in  the  iron  districts."  But  its  re- 
suscitation would  have  been  found  impossible 
but  for  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act. 
What  amount  of  mercantile  disgrace  and  of 
popular  suffering  that  suspension  was  too 
late  to  prevent,  must  for  the  present  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  we  trust  that 
the  Committee  just  appointed  will  not  fail 
to  make  it  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
their  inquiry. 

Our  conclusions  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
negative  ;  and  the  reader  will  here  naturally 
inquire — what  is  to  be  done  ?  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  Unfortunately  we  have  left  our- 
selves brief  space  to  answer  this  question ; 
and  yet  we  would  fain  not  leave  it  wholly 
unanswered.  All  legislation  affecting  our 
monetary  system  must  be  directed  to  one 
or  other  of  two  objects — either  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  commercial  equilibrium,  or, 
where  disturbances  do  happen,  to  the  re- 
striction of  the  resulting  evils  within  the 
narrowest  compass  ; — in  short,  either  to 
prevention  or  to  cure.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider each  of  these  points. 

It  was  asserted  by  more  than  one  speaker, 
during  the  recent  parliamentary  debates,  and 
amongst  others  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  late  crisis  was  the  con- 
sequence, not  of  a  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  of  an  improper  use  of  capital 
and  credit ;  and  the  statement  was  cheered 
as  a  discovery ;  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 
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sent  law  especially  seeming   to  find  great 
comfort  in  this  explanation.     That  such  a 
statement  should  ever  have  been  made  ap- 
pears to  us   to  be  only  one  more  proof  of 
the  utter  confusion  into  which  our  commer- 
cial  vocabulary   has   fallen.     A   monetary 
crisis  is  surely  only  another  name  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  debts  in  excess  of  the  means  of 
liquidation.      To    conceive,    therefore,    the 
possibility  of  a  monetary  crisis  being  due 
to  any  cause  distinct  from  credit,  is  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  debt  without   its 
necessary   correlative — is   to   suppose  that 
there   can   be   borrowers  without   lenders. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  "  capital "  or  "  cur- 
rency "   be  used    to  include   the    idea  of 
"credit,"  the   solution  simply  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  debts  which  constitute  the 
monetary  embarrassment  are  the  result  of 
the  credits  which  created  them. — A  notable 
discovery!  which  one  would   imagine   the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  have 
excogitated  without  a  century  of  commer- 
cial  experience,  including   some   scores   of 
commercial  crises,  with  their  attendant  com- 
mittees of  inquiry.     It  surely  requires  no 
argument  to  prove  that  a  commercial  crisis 
proceeds,  and  can  only  proceed,  from  an  ex- 
ercise of  credit ;    the   sole  question  which 
can  arise  in  the  matter  being  the  particular 
form  which  this  exercise  of  credit  may  as- 
sume.    Previous  to  the  Act  of  1844,  it  was 
the  fashion  to  attribute  every  commercial 
disturbance  to  an  over-issue  of  bank-notes ; 
an  assumption  which,  in  the  form  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  appears  to  have  presided 
over  the  labours  of  most  of  our  currency 
committees.      The    authors   of   the    Bank 
Charter  Act,  however,  have  the  involuntary 
merit  of  establishing  by  actual  experiment 
the  erroneousness  of  a  doctrine  which  had 
previously  been  refuted  by  argument  only. 
The  hallucination  being  now  got  rid  of,  we 
may  entertain  a  hope  that  inquiry  will,  for 
the   future,  be   turned   into   more   fruitful 
paths ;  and  we   look  to  the  present  Com- 
mittee to  bring  into  view,  more  distinctly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  credit  transactions  by  which 
monetary  complications  are  brought  about. 
Let   us   clearly  understand   the   nature   of 
those  transactions — what   the   motives  are 
which  influence  respectively  lender  and  bor- 
rower in  engaging  in  them,  as  well  as  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  the  results  are 
worked  out.     When  these  points  are  made 
clear,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  evils  in  question  are  preventible  by 
legislative  treatment.     That  any  legislation 
will  be  completely  efficacious  in  this  respect, 
we  wholly  disbelieve.     The  causes  of  com- 
mercial convulsions  lie  much  deeper  than 


Acts  of  Parliament  can  reach,  and  are  to  be 
sought,  not  in  the  character  of  the  medium 
employed  to  effect  exchanges,  but  in  the 
folly,  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  dishonesty  of 
the  agents  who  use  them.  So  long  as  peo- 
ple give  and  take  credit,  and  have  the  power 
to  involve  themselves  in  monetary  liabilities 
beyond  their  means  of  liquidation,  so  long 
commercial  crises  will  be  possible.  The 
true  preventive  is  to  be  found,  not  in  cur 
rency  nostrums,  but  in  the  intelligence, 
moderation,  and  honesty  of  the  commercial 
classes.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  without 
hope  that,  even  in  this  direction,  legislation 
may  be  productive,  within  certain  narrow 
limits,  of  useful  results.  The  law  cannot 
create  prudence  where  it  does  not  exist ; 
but,  by  absolving  itself  from  the  charge  of 
being  prudent  for  the  public,  it  may  call 
into  activity  prudence  which  is  now  dormant. 
Further,  the  law  may  to  some  extent  pre- 
vent imposition,  by  providing  means  for  its 
detection,  and  rigorously  punishing  it  when 
convicted.  These  considerations  point,  the 
former  to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  to  banks,  the  latter  to  an 
improved  law  of  bankruptcy. 

As  regards  the  former  point,  with  the 
evidence  now  before  us,  we  think  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  has  had  the  effect,  now  very 
generally  attributed  to  it,  of  generating,  in 
relation  to  the  institutions  to  which  it  is 
applied,  a  feeling  of  unquestioning  confi- 
dence and  of  false  security,  which  has  ren- 
dered possible  a  description  of  transactions 
that,  without  this  opiate,  could  never  have 
occurred.  All  credit  proceeds  upon  a  belief 
in  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  restore  the 
value  of  that  with  which  he  is  trusted  ;  the 
more  distinctly,  therefore,  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  debtor  to  make  good  this 
obligation  are  defined,  the  more  clearly  will 
the  creditor  perceive  the  nature  of  the  risk 
which  he  is  running,  and  the  less  will  be  the 
likelihood  of  improper  credit  being  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  things  look  large 
through  mists,  whatever  invests  the  debtor's 
means  with  a  haze  of  indefiniteness,  will 
proportionately  disarm  the  suspicion  of  the 
creditor  and  relax  his  caution,  and  thus 
afford  scope  for  extravagance  on  the  one 
sid6,  and  improvidence  on  the  other.  A 
distinction,  it  is  true,  has  been  attempted  to 
be  made  out  between  banks  and  other  trad- 
ing concerns,  with  respect  to  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  ;  but 
on  what  grounds  of  reason  or  common  sen^e 
we  never  could  learn.*    It  appears  to  us 


*  "We  remember,  on  an  occasion  not  remote,  hav- 
ing heard  it  laid  down  by  a  peer  of  Parliament,  and 
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that,  so  far  from  the  principle  being  inap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  banks,  it  would,  in 
their  case,  owing  to  the  numerousness  of 
the  proprietary,  and  the  consequent  imprac- 
ticability of  imposing  any  effectual  check 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  directors,  be  at- 
tended with  special  and  peculiar  advantages. 
Men  of  substance  and  prudence,  who  are 
now  in  a  great  degree  excluded  by  the  fear- 
ful nature  of  the  risks  which  unlimited  lia- 
bility carries  with  it,  would  be  attracted 
into  the  directory ;  and  thus  the  Browns 
and  Camerons,  the  Waughs  and  Stephens, 
would  give  place  to  honester  men.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  public  mind 
is  now  thoroughly  aroused  upon  this  subject, 
as  well  as  upon  the  subject  of  a  more  effi- 
cient bankruptcy  law;  and  we  trust  that 
the  Committee  will  not  close  its  labours 
without  some  distinct  recommendations 
upon  both  these  points. 

There  is  another  measure  of  "prevention," 
however,  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
against  which  the  public  cannot  be  too 
strongly  cautioned.  An  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  the  practice  (almost  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  banking  in  Scotland, 
and  to  which,  in  a  large  degree,  Adam  Smith 
attributed  her  commercial  prosperity)  of 
receiving  deposits  at  interest — an  outcry, 
proceeding,  if  not  exclusively,  certainly  with 
the  greatest  energy,  from  the  supporters  of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  who,  it  would  seem, 
smarting  from  their  recent  discomfiture,  are 
endeavouring  to  cover  their  retreat  under  a 
cloud  of  declamation  against  the  "  Scotch 
banking  system."  "  There  had  grown  up," 
says  Lord  Overstone,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  "  a  false  system  of 
credit,  and  of  holding  deposits  at  call  carry- 
ing interest, — a  system  which  had  grown  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  was  still  growing ; 
and  if  that  evil  was  not  corrected,  it  would 
certainly  overturn  our  monetary  system  al- 
together." ..."  Unless  some  remedy  were 
devised  for  it,  any  attempt  to  deal  with  our 
monetary  laws  would  be  utterly  deceptive." 

Now,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  deny  or 
to  extenuate  the  reckless  extravagance  with 
which  business  has  lately  been  conducted  in 
institutions  in  which  this  practice  has  pre- 
vailed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
forget  that  banking  has  been  carried  oii  in 


an  Ex-chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Montoagle), 
that  the  grand  distinction  botwoon  the  two  casoa 
consisted  in  the  circumstance,  that,  "while  mer- 
chants traded  with  their  own  capital,  banks  traded 
with  the  capital  of  othera"  The  noble  speaker 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  idea  of  credit  in- 
volves the  obtaining  possession  of  the  property  of 
another,  and  that  whoever  does  this  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  is  trading  on  another's  capitaL 


Scotland  upon  this  principle,  now  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  with  a  success  (whether 
we  estimate  it  by  the  accommodation  afford- 
ed to  the  public,  or  by  the  soundness  of  the 
monetary  medium)  unprecedented  in  any 
other  country — a  success  which  has  extorted 
the  approval  and  admiration  of  almost  all 
competent  judges ;  nor  can  we  forgot  that 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  this  prac- 
tice was  unknown,  have  in  times  past  pro- 
duced examples  of  banking  mismanagement 
as  flagrant  as  any  which  have  lately  been 
exhibited.    But  it  is  contended,  nevertheless, 
and  in  quarters  where  we  should  scarcely 
have   expected    such  arguments,   that  the 
system  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  has 
some  special  property  of  engendering  extra- 
vagance.     The  system,  it  is  said,  compels 
those  who  adopt  it  to  embark  in  hazardous 
speculations,  in  order  to  make  good,  not  only 
the   interest  which   they  must  pay  to  the 
depositors,  but  the  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders besides.    The  banks  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  alleged,  which  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to   this  practice,   have 
been  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  get  rid  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them  almost  at  any  risk ; 
they  have  thus  been  led  to  carry  on  their 
banking  operations  with  a  reserve,  danger- 
ously narrow ;  and  hence,  we  are  told,  it 
has    happened    that,   when    distrust    once 
occurred,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw 
themselves  for  support  on  more  solvent  in- 
stitutions, or  at  once  to  suspend  payment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  theory  is  about 
as  reasonable  as  if  it  were  contended  that  a 
profligate  was  obliged  to  be  extravagant 
because  he  had  anticipated  his  income,  and, 
having  run  up  a  long  score  with  his  wine 
merchant,  indulged  freely  in  the  bottle  as 
the  only  means  of  relieving  his  surcharged 
cellar.  It  surely  needs  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  the  institutions  in  question  pay  high 
interest  on  deposits,  because  they  wish  to 
speculate  largely,  not  that  they  speculate 
largely  because  they  pay  high  interest.  The 
payment  of  interest  on  deposits  is  surely  a 
matter  of  choice,  not  of  necessity ; — a  means 
to  an  end,  which  is  sought,  not  because  the 
means  compels  it,  but  because  the  persons 
employing  such  means  desire  it.  The  root 
of  the  disease  is  the  speculative  spirit ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  and  not  to  the  symptom,  that 
our  remedies,  if  they  are  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  addressed.  The  state  of  the  case 
is  sufficiently  plain.  The  system  of  banks 
holding  deposits  carrying  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  cash  credits,  its 
natural  corollary,  is,  as  has  been  proved  by 
a  long  experience,  an  admirable  expedient 
for   economising   the    circulating   medium, 


and  for  facilitating  general  business;  but, 
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like  other  inventions  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  Mr.  Tooke 
like  the  institution  of  banking  itself,  it  is 
liable  to  be  grossly  abused,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed for  wild  and  dishonest  purposes ;  and, 
beyond  question,  it  has  been  so  employed. 
But  to  proceed  on  this  account  to  legislate 
against  the  practice  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  such  a  course  with 
the  doctrine  of  "  free  trade  in  money," — 
the  watchword,  for  the  nonce,  of  the  party 
who  recommend  it),  would  be  merely  to  re- 
trograde towards  that  empiricism  in  dealing 
with  commercial  affairs,  of  which  our  Statute 
Book  in  times  past  afforded,  and  indeed  still 
affords,  too  many  examples,  but  from  which, 
we  had  hoped,  the  country  was  gradually 
shaking  itself  free.  It  would,  in  short, 
amount  to  a  partial  re-enactment  of  that 
most  mischievous  and  ineffectual  of  med- 
dling measures — the  usury  laws. 

Thus  far  as  regards  "  prevention."    With 
respect  to  the  means  of  moderating  commer- 
cial  disturbances  when  they  do  occur,  our 
examination  of  the  credit   system  of  the 
country   has   already   disclosed    the   limits 
within  which,  consistently  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  specie  payments,  this  is  possible,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends. 
"  The  pressure,"  which  characterises  times 
of  commercial   embarrassment,   originates, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  a  distrust,  more  or  less 
well  founded,  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  credit 
instruments  by  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  business  of  the  country  is  transacted, 
and   operates   through   a   demand   for   the 
more  secure  descriptions,  such  as  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  for  coin.    This  demand, 
we  have  shown,  can,  in  no  distinctive  or  in- 
telligible sense,  be  construed  into  a  demand 
for  "  capital ;"  it  is  a  demand  for  money — 
for   such   circulating   medium   as  either  is 
legal  tender,  or  will  be  accepted  as  such ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
can   regulate  the   supply   of  this   fund   of 
money  power,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  specie  payments,  to  that  extent 
we  can  moderate  a  commercial  crisis,  con- 
sistently  with   the   same   condition.      The 
effect  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  at  once  to 
increase  the  demand  for  money  and  to  nar- 
row the  supply — to  aggravate  distrust  into 
panic,  while  it  places  the  higher  forms  of 
credit  in  trammels,  and  reduces  the  avail- 
able gold  reserve  to  a  minimum.    The  meas- 
ures, which   a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  would  suggest, 
are  the  opposite  of  these — namely,  to  give 
free  play  in  such  times  to  the  more  secure 
forms  of  credit  instruments,  and  to   make 
provision,  in  seasons   of  confidence,  for  a 
large  reserve  of  gold  on  which  to  fall  back 
in  times  of  difficulty.     The  latter  expedient 


has  the  merit  of  having  first 
suggested.  It  was,  indeed,  but  a  practical 
deduction  from  the  laws  determining  the 
rate  of  interest,  enunciated,  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  pamphlet  of  1826.  Having 
there  shown  that  the  rate  of  interest  was 
directly  connected  with  the  reserve  of  money 
available  on  loan,  the  inference  was  obvious, 
that,  under  a  credit  system  resting  upon  a 
basis  of  gold,  the  possibility  of  avoiding,  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  accession  of 
demand,  those  violent  oscillations  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  always  so  inconvenient  and 
sometimes  so  disastrous,  would  depend,  in 
a  principal  degree,  on  the  amount  of  the 
gold  reserve,  held  available  to  meet  such 
occasions.  Into  the  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  Mr.  Tooke  proposes 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  reader, 
however,  will  find  the  subject  discussed,  in 
all  its  practical  bearings  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Plistory  of 
Prices." 

With  respect  to  the  other  point — the  lib- 
eration of  the  bank  note  circulation  from 
the  mischievous  thraldom  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  we  have  already  written  at  some 
length.  We  would  only  now  add,  that,  if 
we  rightly  apprehend,  and  have  correctly 
described  the  character  of  our  monetary 
system,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are 
such  as  no  mere  modification  of  the  Act  of 
1844 — an  enlargement,  e.  g.,  of  the  issues 
upon  securities,  an  extension  of  the  legal- 
tender  character  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
and  others  which  have  been  suggested — will 
satisfy.  Nothing  but  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  regulating  the  note 
circulation  through  its  quantity,  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Anything 
short  of  this  will  land  us,  on  the  occurrence 
of  our  next  commercial  difficulties, — with  a 
difference,  perhaps,  in  the  proportions  of 
gold  and  securities  in  the  issue  department 
of  the  Bank,  or  of  gold  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  in  the  reserves  of  provincial 
establishments — in  the  same  dilemma  from 
which  we  have  just  escaped,  and  from  which, 
after  perhaps  an  augmented  amount  of  dis- 
aster commensurate  with  the  extension  of 
our  trade  in  the  interval,  we  shall  escape 
again  only  by  another  violation  of  the  law. 
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Most  disquisitions  on  poetry  begin  with  an 
attempted  definition  of  what  poetry  is,  or  a 
rejection  of  all  definitions  that  have  been 
previously  attempted ;    in  either  case  the 
result  is  generally  unsatisfactory.     A  thou- 
sand hints  have  been  given,  each  of  which 
shadow  forth  a  portion  of  truth  ;  and  no  one 
definition  can  ever  compass,  and,  as  it  were, 
crystallise  an  explanation  into  some  spark- 
ling epigram,  any  more  than  the  meaning 
and  mystery  involved  in  the  word  Life  could 
be  thus  briefly  unriddled.     Approximately, 
we  can  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the 
subject  by  watching  the  forces  of  poetry  in 
operation.     The  poet  is,  or  should  be,  more 
of  a  seer  and  translator  of  what  God  has 
already  created,  than  a  creator  in  the  work- 
shop  of  his   own   mind.     The  Medisevals 
called  the  poet  a  "finder,"  rather  than  a 
creator.     He  is  a  seeker  and  a  finder  of  the 
truth  and  beauty  that  lie  in  realities  around 
him,  rather  than  a  producer  of  beauty  out  of 
the  deeps  of  his  own  personality  ; — which 
beauty,  as  many  imagine,  he  confers  on  outer 
objects.     And  this  has  been  the  mental  atti- 
tude  of  the   greatest   poets.      They   have 
sought  for  those  things  which  are  hidden 
from  the  mass  of  men  by  some  dimness  of 
sight,  or  film  of  familiarity  ;  and,  finding 
these,  they  become  the  translators  to  men 
of  all  this  truth  and  loveliness,  which  is 
written  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Creator 
everywhere  throughout  His  creation,  whether 
flaming  on  the  walls  of  space,  smiling  in 
(lowers  from  the  green  earth,  or  inscribed 
on   the   red   leaves    of   the   human   heart. 
Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  the  poet  gives 
us  apparent  pictures  of  unapparent  natures. 
There  are  two  worlds  in  which  human 
existence  moves  :  the  world  of  thought,  and 
the  world  of  feeling.     The  world  of  feeling 
is  more  or  less  common  to  all.     The  highest 
and  the  lowest  can  meet  on  this  ground,  and 
enter  into  this  bond  of  human  relationship. 


But  it  is  different  in  the  world  of  thought. 
Many  cannot  pass  from  the  world  of  feeling 
into  that  of  thought  at  will,  and  but  f^w  are 
fitted  to  translate  their  feelings  into  thought 
— which  is  the  spiritual  apparition  of  feel- 
ing— and  thus  reproduce  any  past  experience 
in  such  shape  as  shall  give  pleasure  to  the 
beholder  in  the  contemplation  thereof    This 
is  the  work  of  the  poet.     He  translates  from 
the  world  of  feeling  into  that  of  thought,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  realise  in  thought  what 
we  may  have  once  experienced  in  feeling. 
And  often,  when   these   reproductions  are 
made  by  the  greatest  poets  in  their  happiest 
moments,  they  seem  quite  familiar  to   us, 
because  we  have  possessed  them  before  in 
feeling,  only  we  were  unable  to  translate 
them   into   thought.     When  the   poet   has 
given  us  this  new  rendering  of  some  old  ex- 
perience, it  strikes  us  with  the  force  of  a 
greater   reality   than    did    that   experience 
itself,  when  we  were  living  it.     Hence,  we 
believe,  has  arisen  one  of  the  errors  respect- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Imagination.     We 
do  not  think  that  the  poet  adds  to  the  reality, 
or  transcends  it  in  his  translation  of  it,  so 
much  as  that  we  ourselves  are  unaware  of 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  reality,  while  we 
are  passing  through  it  in  feeling.     For  this 
reason,  while  we  are  in  a  state  of  suflfering, 
or  enjoyment,  we  do  not  speculate  upon  it 
in  thought ;  we  live  it  in  feeling.     Indeed, 
the  more  perfect  in  feeling,  the  more  uncon- 
scious are  we  in  thought.     But  when,  by  the 
poet's  aid,  we  come  to  re-live  this  feeling  in 
thought,  every  faculty  we  turn  upon  it  is 
now   alive   with    consciousness ;    and    this 
secondary  phase  of  joy  or  sorrow  often  ap- 
pears more  real  than  the  first,  because  we 
obtain  a  conscious  interpretation  of  much 
that  we  before  experienced  unconsciously. 

For  the  time  being,  then,  we  shall  look 
upon  the  poet  as  a  translator  of  realities 
which  do  already  exist,  and  only  a  creator 
so  far  as  he  shapes  an  artistic  body  through 
which  the  life  is  operative ;  because,  by 
looking  upon  him  in  this  light  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  all  the  more  clearly  how  poetry 
is  coloured  by  the  age  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  takes  its  tints  from  the  various 
influences  that  surround  it,  quickening  its 
life,  fostering  its  strength,  or  stunting  its 
growth.  For  not  only  is  the  poet  a  transla- 
tor of  the  inner  life  of  man,  with  its  wonder 
world  of  thoughts  and  feelings — its  unspeak- 
able love  and  sorrow,  its  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, temptations  and  lonely  wrestlings, 
darings  and  doubts,  grim  passions  and  gentle 
affections,  its  smiles  and  tears — which,  in 
their  changeful  lights  or  gloomy  grandeur, 
play  out  the  great  drama  of  the  human 
heart,  but  ho  also  translates  into  his  poetry 
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and  reflects  for  us  the  very  spirit  of  his  time. 
The  poetry  of  every  age  and  epoch  comes  to 
us  with  the  likeness  of  that  age  or  epoch 
stamped  upon  it,  in  features  ranging  from 
the  heroic  type  of  the  noble  Elizabethan 
time,  to  the  sensual  cast  given  by  the  Merry 
Monarch  and  his  Circean  Restoration.  See 
how  Chaucer  gives  us  the  inner  life  that  men 
lived  in  his  age,  and  clothes  it  with  external 
history  !  With  what  crystal  clearness  his 
poetry,  in  its  simple  heart-home  directness 
and  passionate  sincerity,  homely  strength 
and  contentedness  with  a  few  pleasures — its 
gaiety  and  gravity,  both  as  of  childhood — 
its  overflows  of  animal  spirits — its  naive  way 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  lying,  as  it  does, 
nearer  to  nature — possessing  perfect  inno- 
cency  of  eye,  and  unperplexed  in  its  frank 
expression, — with  what  crystal  clearness,  we 
say,  his  poetry  images  the  freshness  and 
sweetness  of  the  morning  time,  and  the  lusti- 
hood  of  young  life  that  was  then  filling  Eng- 
land, and  breaking  into  a  new  dawn  of 
thought !  In  Chaucer's  poetry  we  see  the 
young  unconscious  strength  of  a  people  that 
would  yet  have  a  grand  awaken ment,  and 
become  conscious  of  its  power  and  prowess 
in  action,  and  that  receptive  condition  of 
faith  which  was  to  embody  the  fresh  spirit 
of  freedom  found  in  the  purer  truth  of  the 
Reformers,  together  with  the  conquering 
courage  that  would  bear  witness  for  it  in  the 
furnace-flames,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  over 
the  world.  In  a  time  like  that  of  Chaucer, 
when  the  life  is  simpler,  and  evolves  itself 
in  its  happy,  unconscious  way — when  there 
is  not  so  much  knowledge  of  life  as  bound- 
less capacity  for  living,  and  life  itself  is  a  going 
forth  in  the  very  spirit  that  conquers,  and  in 
which  all  greatest  things  have  been  done, — 
then^  the  influences  of  the  age  which  aflect 
the  poet,  and  colour  his  poetry,  will  be  of 
good  help  to  him  ;  they  will  strengthen  him 
with  their  strength,  and  make  his  verse  vital 
with  their  silent  surge  of  new  vigour  and 
affluent  life. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Shakespeare  walked  every  day  among  heroes 
and  mighty  men,  and  saw  around  him  such 
magnificence  of  individual  and  national  life 
— such  constellated  wit,  lofty  thought,  and 
majesty,  as  have  seldom  been  in  this  world 
in  one  country,  and  at  the  same  time.  He 
saw  the  very  men  who  wrought  the  great 
deeds,  bore  the  burthen  of  great  events,  and 
worked  the  grand  deliverance  for  his  own 
beloved  land,  when  it  was  encompassed  with 
perils,  and  made  her  tower  again  triumph- 
antly over  her  enemies ;  and,  high  as  she 
towered  in  her  added  strength  and  stature 
to  look  over  the  surrounding  seas,  she  be- 
held no  rival  left  upon  them  I    The  men  that 


lived,  and  the  life  that  was  lived  by  a  nation, 
and  ran  from  its  heart  through  arms  and 
hands  in  tides  of  triumph, — these  were  trans- 
lated by  Shakespeare  and  his  play-fellows 
into  those  wonderful  dramas,  which,  from 
that  little  Globe  Theatre,  have  gone  forth 
and  filled  the  great  globe  theatre  of  the 
world.  And  here,  again,  we  shall  find  the 
influences  of  the  age  in  which  the  Elizabethan 
poets  lived  and  wrote,  with  its  tug  of  war, 
and  wrestle  of  stern  passions  ;  its  quickening 
spirit  of  enterprise  called  forth  by  the  daz- 
zling dawn  of  that  New  World  which  rose 
upon  it,  and  bade  Old  England  become 
supreme  master  over  the  seas  that  lay  be- 
tween them,  offering  itself  as  the  prize  of 
victory  ; — all  these  influences  were  mighty 
in  helping  to  carry  the  poet  out  of  himself, 
and  all  conscious  cankering  thoughts  about 
self, — which  is  the  greatest  thing  to  be  done. 
For  the  poet  is  a  medium ;  and  the  most 
perfect  condition  for  conveying  the  truest 
image  of  things,  is  that  in  which  self  is  lost 
in  a  larger  life,  and  all  the  spiritual  pores 
are  open  portals  for  this  larger  life  of  the 
aggregate  humanity.  The  greatest  poet 
must  feel  most  as  others  feel — draw  most 
upon  the  common  human  heritage.  The 
Elizabethan  time,  with  its  buoyant  life  and 
outlet  of  action,  was  a  happy  and  fruitful 
time  for  poetry,  and  reacted  on  the  poet  in 
fresh  forces  of  life  that  influenced  him  in 
many  invisible  ways. 

Milton,  again,  has  most  assuredly  gathered 
up  the  great-hearted  efforts  and  solemn 
strength,  the  wasted  bravery  and  the  fiery 
fervour,  of  the  Puritans,  and  treasured  them 
for  their  earthly  immortality  in  his  Paradise 
Lost.  How  like  is  that  work  to  the  endea- 
vours of  the  purged  and  purified  heart,  that 
has  had  its  earthly  tabernacles  overthrown, 
and  all  its  human  efforts  baffled,  trying  to 
build  for  itself  a  dwelling-place  in  the  hea- 
vens, a  house  not  made  with  hands,  far  above 
the  shocks  and  storms  of  change,  in  which 
the  soul  can  rest  serenely,  although  the  head 
lie  down  upon  a  prison  pillow,  or  the  ty- 
rant's bloody  block  I 

The  play- Wrights  of  the  Restoration,  too, 
translate  certain  influences  of  their  time  intc^ 
their  poetry  ;  with  what  result  we  all  know^ 
Let  us  hope,  however,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, that  no  true  poet  can  be  the  puppet 
and  plaything  of  such  outward  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  poetry  indignantly  scorned 
her  wooers  in  verse,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  great  divines,  who  were  also  great  poets, 
only  they  had  not  the  musical  faculty  domi- 
nant, or  else  they  despised  the  tricks  of 
verse,  because  of  the  antic  apes  they  saw 
around  them.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  absence  of  virtuous  public 
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life  for  poets  to- translate  into  their  poetry, 
there  will  be  found  poetasters,  who  will 
translate  courtly  vices,  and  make  a  fashion 
of  royal  depravity  ;  just  as  the  courtiers  of 
James  the  First  went  about,  and  stood  in 
his  presence  as  knock-kneed  as  they  could, 
because  their  monarch  was  also  knock-kneed, 
and  thus  art  followed  nature. 

We  cannot  tell  how  far  the  life  of  courts 
or  of  nations  influence  the  poet  himself ;  but 
it  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury— the  Augustan  age,  which  is  one  of  the 
meanest  and  least  natural  in  English  his- 
tory— the  poetry  of  the  time  not  only  sharp- 
ly defines  its  mean  features,  but  it  would 
also  seem  to  show  that  the  poet  himself 
strove  to  reflect  its  manners  and  externals, 
its  sharp  selfishness,  spite,  and  scandal,  its 
envy  and  jealousies,  barren  artificiality,  and 
utter  want  of  generous  heart  and  noble  life. 

In  briefly  noticing  how  the  poet  translates 
historical  influences  into  poetry,  we  have 
now  arrived  at  the  great  rebellion  in  poetry 
when  Robert  Burns  strode  in  among  the 
crowd  of  the  self-enthroned,  who  sat  trying 
to  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  beauty,  by  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  grand  magicians 
who  had  passed  away,  and  carried  the  secret 
of  their  enchantment  with  them,  and  passed 
right  through  them,  scattering  their  flutter- 
ing artificialities  and  sparkling  shallowness 
on  his  way  back  to  unsophisticated  Nature. 
With  one  or  two  wistful  looks  at  Pope  and 
Shenstone,  he  turned  to  the  old  ballads, 
with  their  sinewy  strength,  smiting  tender- 
ness, lilting  music,  and  flashes  of  feeling. 


appeal,  which  mingles  largely  with  all  sub- 
sequent poetry.  Wordsworth  becomes 
the  great  translator  of  this  influence  into  his 
poetry  ;  and  after  the  first  flush  of  the  red- 
rising  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  dazzled  his  young  eyes  also,  has 
deepened  into  blood,  he  seeks  to  bring  him- 
self and  his  readers  more  and  more  under 
this  influence,  and  to  get  further  and  further 
away  from  the  sound  of  the  strife,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict ;  because,  instead  of 
the  Goddess  Liberty  coming  with  healing  to 
the  nations,  he  sees  a  wild  Virago  dancing 
round  a  guillotine,  to  the  sound  of  the  Car- 
magnole, in  wet,  red  shoes  ;  and  he  shrinks 
away,  and  seeks  to  dwell  apart  with  a  na- 
ture that  is  more  beneficent  and  beautiful, 
in  her  grandeur  of  storm,  or  blessing  of 
calm.  And  so,  in  comparative  solitude,  he 
falls  back  upon  those  elements  which  are 
the  very  ground-roots  of  poetry,  and  attains, 
in  a  confused  and  bewildering  time,  to  that 
repose  in  which  the  bright  particles  of 
knowledge  are  slowly  precipitated,  and 
shaped  into  the  larger  growth  and  oneness 
of  accumulated  wisdom,  instead  of  their 
being  kept  in  constant  whirl  by  many  dis- 
turbing causes,  and  never  becoming  any- 
thing more  than  the  bright  particles  of  scat- 
tered knowledge. 

The  French  Revolution  had  an  incalcula- 
ble influence  in  bringing  forth  the  great 
band  of  poets  that  came  into  being,  as  it 
were,  through  the  rents  made  by  the  out- 
burst of  that  Revolution,  and  produced  such 
a  quickening  motion  of  mind,  as  issued  in  a 


And  Cowper,  in  England,  went  back  all  he  very  budding  and  flowering-time  of  poetry. 


could  to  the  primal  simplicities  of  Nature, 
for  he  had  an  out-of-doors  heart ;  and  when 
shut  in-doors  from  the  garden,  and  fettered 
there  so  often  by  sickness,  he  would  still 
feel  his  way  back  to  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  the  common  human  heart,  which  he 
touched  with  so  natural  a  knack  that  it  would 
be  thought  a  rare  feat  of  genius,  had  he  not 
done  it  so  easily. 

Then  came  William  Wordsworth,  who 
said.  Let  us  go  back  to  Chaucer,  sit  down 
beside  him  and  his  darling  daisy,  and  learn 
of  him  what  wealth  of  meaning  there  is  in 
the  things  that  lie  about  our  feet;  what 
strength  and  savour  there  is  in  simple 
speech ;  and  how  the  poet  may  rise,  An- 
tfieus-like,  invincible  in  strength,  so  long  as 
he  keeps  his  footing  on  the  common  earth. 
It  will  do  poetry  good,  said  Wordsworth, 
to  take  it  back,  so  that  it  may  breathe  in 
new  life  from  the  native  air  of  its  cliildhood. 
Here,  then,  was  a  special  appeal  made  to 
external  nature,  as  a  means  of  getting  fresh 
food  for  the  inner  life  of  man.  And  a  com- 
paratively new  influence  emanates  from  this 


But  much  of  this  influence  had  an  effect  on 
the  ordinary  current  of  human  life,  which 
runs  through  the  poet's  mind  as  well   as 
through  the  mind  of  others,  similar  to  that 
of  the  tributary  torrents  that  rush  down  in 
thunder,  and  the  swollen  strength  of  storm, 
to  the  river,  which  they  quicken  in  speed, 
and  increase  in  size,  but  also  make  it  mud-' 
dy  in  colour,  and  heap  it  with  driftage.     In 
Shelley,  for  example,  we  see  the  disturbing 
influence  at  work  most  manifestly.  He  tries 
to   translate   the   French   Revolution    into 
verse,  and  is  so  perplexed  with  the  problem, 
that  he  nearly  loses  his  wits.     The  power 
that  he  grappled  with  lifts  him  off*  his  feet, 
and   bears   him   away   like  a  weak  child, 
striking  blindly  with  vain  blows.  The  shock 
unsettles  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   Byron 
rises  up  from  the  smoke  and  ashes  of  that 
Revolution,  not  altogether  unlike  Milton's 
image  of  Satan,  rising  up  from  the  fiery 
bed  of  the  lower  lake,  towering  with  pas- 
sion, distended  with  pride,  and  threatening 
high   Heaven  with  future  vengeance.     He 
brings  into  poetry  the  wail  of  the  wounded, 
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the  doubts  of  the  sceptical,  the  defiance  of 
the  daring ;  he  rises  into  blasphemy  with 
the  boldest,  and  sinks  into  bestiality  with 
the  most  sensual.  Byron  does  not  translate 
these  revolutionary  influences,  as  Shelley 
did,  from  earnest  sympathy  of  his  soul  with 
others'  suffering,  and  real  yearning  of  spirit 
for  the  reign  of  right,  so  much  as  from  a 
desire  to  be  seen  fiddling  while  Rome  is  in 
flames,  and  from  his  love  of  astonishing 
people,  and  of  frightening  them  now  and 
then,  which  he  knows  is  so  easily  done  in 
such  startling  times.  Keats  laid  himself 
down  among  the  sweet  wild  English  flowers, 
under  the  murmuring  leafy  trees,  stopped 
his  ears  to  the  din  of  battles,  shut  his  eyes 
on  the  struggles  of  politics  and  the  shows  of 
statecraft,  and  dreamed  his  dream  of  the  old 
Greek  Beauty.  Tennyson,  in  his  greatest 
song,  sets  himself  to  wrestle  with  the 
doubts,  bear  the  burden  of  the  fears,  and 
ring  out  clear  in  music  the  troubled  hopes 
which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  time 
of  mighty  deeds,  and  mighty  men,  and 
mighty  blunders ;  and  this  he  does  by  a  firm 
reliance  on  those  few  intuitions  of  feeling 
which  were  given  us  at  the  beginning. 
Tennyson's  is  the  last  song  that  rises  up 
calmly,  and  rings  out  clearly  with  its  melo- 
dious beauty,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  our 
complex  time,  and  the  stress  of  its  adverse 
influences.  After  him  comes  that  deluge 
let  loose  upon  us  by  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Spasmodic  School." 

We  fancy  there  is  more  meaning  and  ap- 
plicability in  the  name  of  "Spasmodic," 
given  to  so  much  of  the  poetry  which  has 
been  produced  of  late  years,  than  the  first 
givers  of  that  name  saw  in  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  special  characteristic  of  a  nick- 
name, that  it  shall  be  too  vague  and  intangi- 
ble to  be  seized  upon  and  proved  to  be 
false ;  and  so  it  lives,  just  because  it  cannot 
be  caught  and  put  to  death.  Here,  however, 
the  name  might  be  demonstrated  as  true  to 
the  nature.  For  what  constitutes  spasm, 
but  weakness  trying  to  be  strong,  and  col- 
lapsing in  the  efforts  And  what  result 
could  be  looked  for  more  naturally,  than 
that  a  good  deal  of  current  poetry  should 
be  spasmodic,  if  we  carry  on  into  the  present 
time  our  consideration  of  the  external  causes 
that  influence  poetry?  When  the  giants  of 
genius  shall  free  themselves  from  the  Etna 
that  now  hides  them,  they  may  come  and 
make  it  possible  to  transmute  into  poetry 
those  influences  which  are  at  present  only  a 
hindrance  to  others,  making  their  own  new 
laws,  and  breakinor  old  ones,  surprising  the 
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bounds,  and  left  with  more  limited  means 
of  freeing  itself.  The  greatest  poetry  always 
finds  its  main  source  of  sustenance  in  a  few 
common  universal  elements,  which  are  to  it 
what  the  elementary  substances  are  to  che- 
mistry. It  deals  with  simple  powers. 
Trust  for  example,  we  would  call  one  of  the 
simple  powers  of  poetry.  Doubt,  on  the 
contr  iry,  we  should  call  a  compound,  made 
up  of  perplexed  thought  and  uncertain  feel- 
ing ;  and,  being  a  compound,  it  can  be  di- 
vided and  destroyed.  Now,  many  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  are  at  war  with  the  simple 
powers,  and  are  in  favour  of  the  compounds. 
The  out-flowing  tides  of  feeling  arc  checked 
and  forced  back  upon  the  poet,  so  that  he 
feels  compelled  to  turn  his  eyes  within  in 
self  analysis,  until,  instead  of  living,  he  gets 
bewildered  at  the  mystery  of  life,  which  he 
cannot  solve,  and  dazzled  with  the  new 
knowledge,  which  he  cannot  assimilate ;  in- 
stead of  telling  us  what  time  it  is  by  the 
flice  of  the  clock,  he  pores  over  the  problem 
of  the  wheels,  and  for  every  gain  of  curious 
insight  he  loses  some  intuition  of  more  pre- 
cious value,  until  at  length  the  conscious  in- 
tellect is  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  that  un- 
conscious child-like  spirit,  in  which  all  that 
is  most  human  meets  with  what  is  most  di- 
vine, even  as  the  little  children  came  near 
and  were  taken  into  the  arms  of  Christ  of 
old.  Our  spasmodists,  in  a  great  measure, 
are  dealers  in  compounds.  And  not  only 
are  they  driven  out  of  the  great  poet's  path 
by  force  of  many  outward  circumstances, 
and  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  or  grasp 
of  the  simple  powers  by  which  poetry  is 
brought  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms, 
but,  in  some  instances,  they  wilfully  turn 
from  the  simple  powers  to  try  their  experi- 
ments with  the  compounds,  and  their  only 
ambition  appears  to  be  how  to  puzzle  us  with 
the  subtlety  by  which  they  can  work  for  our 
perplexity  and  their  remote  result.  Shelley, 
in  the  Cenci,  says  with  great  truth, 

"  It  is  a  trick  of  this  same  family 
To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 
Such  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will 
Dangerous  secrets,  for  it  tempts  our  powers." 

The  first  condition  of  being  a  poet,  is  to 
be  a  man  speaking  to  men.  He  who  is  to 
image  humanity,  must  at  least  be  able  to 
stand  on  a  common  level  with  it,  and  by  his 
many  sympathies  enrich  his  special  experi- 
ence with  all  that  is  universal ;  thus  losing 
the  poverty  of  the  individual  in  the  wealth 
of  the  species.  But  it  is  the  evident  predi- 
lection of  our  spasmodists  toward  that 
"  abstruse  research"  among  morbid  pheno- 
mena, which  "  tends  to  steal  from  his  own 
nature  all  the  natural  man,"  and  the  habit 
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of  their  minds  to  move  in  the  involution  of 
thinking,  instead  of  the  evolution  of  thought. 
Also,  it  is  their  fatal  fault  to  seek  for  that 
which  is  rare  and  peculiar,  and  to  be  afraid 
of  that  which  is  common,  and  timid  of 
matter-of-fact  and  mere  flesh  and  blood. 
If  they  do  not  do  this  intentionally,  then  so 
much  the  worse  is  it  for  the  class  of  mind 
that  is  so  limited  and  perverse  as  to  take 
this  direction  instinctively.  Either  they 
seem  not  to  share  our  ordinary  feelings  and 
plain  humanities  of  thought  and  speech,  or 
they  cannot  grasp  ordinary  realities ;  for 
tiie  emotion  to  be  sung,  or  the  character  to 
be  painted,  must  have  branched  off"  far  from 
the  ordinary  channel  of  human  affairs,  and 
run  into  an  isolated  and  particular  experi- 
ence, before  it  is  fitted  for  their  poetic  pur- 
pose. They  refine  upon  reality  till  it  be- 
comes the  faintest  shadow,  and  only  attempt 
to  grasp  it  at  the  stage  in  which  it  cannot 
be  laid  hold  of. 

Now,  if  a  poet  possesses  his  manhood  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  us,  shares  our 
thoughts  and  has  feelings  in  tune,  and  has 
truly  a  genius  for  transmuting  and  translat- 
ing these  into  poetic  forms,  he  cannot  keep 
too  much  on  broad  human  grounds.  The 
charm  will  be  in  the  common  human  expe- 
rience being  rendered  in  his  subtler  light, 
and  coloured  in  the  prism  of  his  own  person- 
ality. If  he  have  sufficient  genius,  it  is  in 
universal  experience  that  he  will  find  his 
greatest  strength, — out  of  it  he  will  draw 
the  universal  success ;  if  he  have  not  suffi- 
cient genius,  then  all  the  seeking  in  the 
world,  or  out  of  it,  for  that  which  is  remote 
and  uncommon,  will  be  but  of  little  avail  in 
disguising  his  weakness.  Our  spasmodists 
appear  to  take  for  their  text,  and  apply  it 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  words  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  "A  man's  mind  is  sometimes 
wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen 
that  sit  above  in  an  high  tower."  They  for- 
get that  this  is  only  sometimes  so,  when  the 
darkness  of  night  shuts  in  the  view,  for  ex- 
ample; and  so  they  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  what  the  seven  watchmen  may  see 
v,'hen  the  broad  light  of  day  lies  on  the 
land,  and  reveals  the  many  features  of  the 
landscape.  Hence  their  tendency  to  look 
with  an  introverted  vision  alone,  instead  of 
Looking  out  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  deriv- 
ing advantage  from  the  experience  of  others, 
as  do  the  great  objective  writers.  It  is 
here,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  in  the  moral 
world,  those  who  are  wise  will  benefit  by 
the  lives  and  experience  of  others,  and  those 
who  are  foolish  will  only  be  taught  by  their 
own. 

We  admit  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  much  poetic  material  of  the  present 


time,  deprived  as  the  poet  necessarily  is  of 
many  resources  open  to  the  great  poets  of 
the  past.  There  is  so  much  more  know- 
ledge current  among  men;  and  this  not 
only  tends  to  lessen  his  authority  and  in- 
crease his  personal  difl^iculty,  but  it  possibly 
leaves  much  less  simple  feeling  among  those 
who  of  old  would  have  given  themselves  up 
with  implicit  faith  and  honest  sympathy  to 
his  utterances.  But,  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  poet  should  steadfastly  abide  by 
the  true  elements  of  poetry,  and  all  those 
positive  influences  which  yet  live  in  our 
human  nature ;  and,  holding  fast  by  these, 
resist  the  negative  and  perplexing  influences 
of  our  peculiar  time,  and  bringing  poetry 
and  the  readers  of  poetry  back  to  nature, 
by  touching  that  nature  which  runs  through 
the  hearts  of  all. 

The  band  of  young  poets  who  have  come 
before  the  public  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  called  the  "  Spasmodic  School," 
though  there  is  not  oneness  of  principle  in 
their  efforts  suflacient  to  give  consistency  to 
them,  and  bind  the  writers  together  in  any 
educational  brotherhood.  Certainly  they 
include  almost  every  variety  of  spasm ;  but 
there  are  many  spasmodic  writers,  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  beside  those  who  have  been 
denominated  as  the  Spasmodic  School.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  great  master  as  the 
founder  of  this  school.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Robert  Browning  is,  in  a  sense,  one  of 
the  greatest  spasmodists,  so  far  as  a  wilful 
delight  in  remote  and  involved  thinking, 
abrupt  and  jerking  mental  movements,  and 
'"'•  pernickitieness'^  of  expression,  working,  in 
the  higher  regions  of  genius,  can  constitute 
a  spasmodist.  And  but  for  certain  spas- 
modic peculiarities  which  seem  inherent  to 
Mrs.  Browning,  "Aurora  Leigh"  might 
have  been  the  greatest  poem  of  our  time. 
In  her  case,  the  spasm  is  manifested  in  her 
sudden  transitions  from  thought  to  thought 
and  from  thing  to  thing.  Descending  to  a 
very  low  point  for  illustration,  we  might 
also  undertake  to  show  in  "  Bothwell"  some 
of  the  meanest  possible  specimens  of  Surrey- 
sublime  spasm ;  all  the  meaner,  bee  use  it 
is  the  spasm  of  weakness  collapsing,  without 
having  to  bear  any  burthen  of  thought  or 
feeling.  Going  back  as  far  as  Byron,  we 
shall  find  the  spasmodic  element  in  a  large 
portion  of  his  poetry.  His  punctuation  was 
composed  of  the  marks  made  by  spasm, 
palpably  as  the  dots  made  by  a  wooden  leg 
on  a  soft  soil.  It  was  often  by  spasmodic 
affection  that  he  astonished  so  many  people, 
set  their  hair  on  end,  and  made  them  believe 
that  the  epilepsy  of  his  Muse  was  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Pythoness  when  receiving  her 
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immortal  messages,  and  shaking  with  the 
shocks  of  spiritual  electricity.  This  love 
of  astonishing  and  of  exciting  popular  won- 
der constituted  a  great  part  of  Byron's  suc- 
cess with  the  multitude.  The  power  to 
startle  and  surprise  is  always  loudly  wel- 
comed in  this  world,  because  there  are  al- 
ways so  many  waiting  with  mouths  wide 
open  to  be  startled  and  surprised,  and  these, 
in  their  ignorance,  mistake  the  appeal  to 
their  wonderment  for  an  appeal  to  their 
poetic  sympathy ;  and  so  they  wonder,  and 
shout  in  their  wonder,  and  make  a  nine 
days'  jubilee  on  behalf  of  their  wonder.  As 
in  Byron's  case,  this  love  of  exciting  won- 
der will  degrade  a  writer,  and  make  him 
descend  to  the  lowest  depths  for  food 
wherewith  to  sustain  it,  until  every  moral 
feeling  is  violated  by  the  poet,  and  blas- 
phemy is  tolerated  by  the  public,  if  not  ap- 
plauded. ' 

Following  Byron,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Lovell  Beddoes  brings  other  spasmodic  in- 
fluences into  modern  verse  of  a  different 
kind.  Beddoes  has  much  in  common  with 
the  recent  revival  in  poetry,  which  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  latter  renaissance  in  paint- 
ing and  architecture,  and  in  which  the  bac- 
chante is  often  dearer  than  the  saint. 
There  is,  too,  more  luxuriance  of  foliage 
and  bloom  on  their  trees  than  redundancy 
of  fruit.  He  has  the  same  love  of  colour, 
and  fondness  for  all  that  is  striking  ;  he  sets 
upon  the  banquet- table  the  same  rich  feast 
of  words,  and  his  expression  is  mostly  at 
the  same  pitch  of  extravagance.  He  also 
sprung  into  full  blossom  at  an  early  period 
of  youth,  and  went  the  way  which  other 
spasmodists  have  gone  and  are  going ;  his 
spring  blossoms  fell  in  the  frosts,  and  there 
was  no  autumn  fruitage.  His  poetry  large- 
ly possesses  a  quality  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common  feature  of  our  spasmodists — 
it  is  rich  in  imagery.  This  is  natural 
enough  for  youth,  which  apprehends  life 
mostly  on  the  sensational  side,  and  is  more 
flowery  and  fleshly  than  spiritual.  But  it  is 
well  to  note  that  this  imaginal  tendency,  un- 
less it  be  the  youthful  efflorescence  of  a 
mind  that  is  quite  healthy  and  full  of  all 
manly  vigour,  is  apt  to  sap  the  strength 
from  maturer  mental  qualities,  and  let  it  run 
to  waste  in  a  rank  luxuriance  of  under- 
growth. Shakespeare,  in  his  early  leafing- 
time,  was  riotous  in  imagery ;  but  there 
was  such  a  rootage  of  thought,  and  such  a 
girth  of  feeling,  that  the  ample  foliage  wav- 
ing above  was  only  an  outcome  of  abundant 
health  and  creative  strength.  In  his  later 
poetry,  however,  he  is  much  less  imaginal, 
because  he  can  say  what  he  wants  to  say  in 
a  manner  more  direct  than  by  illustrations. 


Keats,  also,  one  of  the  most  affluent  of 
imagery  among  modern  poets,  becomes  far 
less  so  in  his  "  Hyperion,"  which  is  chaster, 
nobler  and  more  sustained  in  consequence. 
His  mind  was  growing  in  the  direction  of 
moral  health,  in  spite  of  his  bodily  health 
failing.  In  Beddoes  this  imagery  does  not 
spring  from  a  healthy  mental  condition  ;  its 
roots  were  in  the  grave;  and  the  over- 
hanging wealth  of  leaf  and  flower,  with  all 
their  warmth  of  colour  and  lavish  life,  casts 
a  shadow  damp  with  death.  Ever  and 
anon,  amidst  all  the  fragrant  spices  and 
odorous  balms,  you  smell  the  breath  of  the 
graveyard.  Many  of  his  passionate  lines 
might  have  thrilled  to  the  soul  of  Keats. 
Here  and  there  they  have  the  true  tragic 
touch,  stern  or  pathetic ;  and  innumerable 
fine  things  might  be  quoted  from  his  pages  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  genius  that  should  have 
made  these  subservient  to  great  and  worthy 
ends.  How  grandly  he  indicates  the  death 
suspended  over  the  head  of  its  victim  in 
these  lines ! — 

"  How  still,  how  full,  how  lightly 
I  move,  since  this  resolve,  about  the  place, 
Like  to  a  murder-charged  thunder  cloud 
Lurking  about  the  starry  streets  of  night, 
Breathless  and  masked, 
O'er  a  still  city  sleeping  by  the  sea  T' 

Another    character    frantic   for  vengeance 

says — 

"  When  I  tread 
His  neck  into  the  grave,  I  shall,  methinks, 
Fall  into  ashes  with  the  mighty  joy, 
Or  be  transformed  into  a  winged  star  : 
That  will  be  all  eternal  heaven  distilled   ! 
Down  to  one  thick  rich  minute.    This  sounds 

madly, 
Bat  1  am  mad  when  I  remember  him." 

This  last  quotation  is  very  fine  in  its 
place,  and  so  would  the  former  one  be ; 
only  it  is  said  by  the  wrong  person.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  place  if  spoken 
by  an  observer  of  the  gloomy  man  charged 
with  murder,  than  given  as  a  self-reflection. 
But,  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  poetry  is 
mainly  phrenetic  in  effect,  rather  than  tine. 
The  following  examples  will  bear  witness 
to  his  relationship  with  our  Spasmodic 
School : — 

"  That  frightful  forest  grows 
Under  the  darksome  corner  of  the  sky, 
Where  death's  scythe  hangs  :   its  murder- 
shading  trees 
Are  hairs  upon  hell's  brow." 

"  May  I  speak  never  more,  but  be  struck  dumb  ! 
May  I  be  stripped  of  manhood  and  made  devil, 
If  i  mean  not  as  truly  unto  thee. 
But  put  me  to  the  proof,  say, '  KiU  thyself/ 
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I  will  ontlabor  Hercules  in  will. 
Shall  I  fight  sword  less  with  a  youthful  lion  ? 
Shall  I  do  ought  that  I  may  die  in  doing  ? 
I  aim  ost  wish  thou  hadst  some  impious  task, 
That  I  might  act  it." 

The    peculiar    nature    of   Beddoes'   mind, 
which  appeared  to  swarm  with  morbid  in- 
stincts, made  his  end  in  poetry  a  melancholy 
warning.     He  gradually  lost  what  hold  he 
had  upon  the  warm,  rich  world  of  human 
life,  fed  with  common  human  affections,  and 
filled  with  common  human  sympathies,  in 
pursuit  of  unnatural  mental  anatomy,  and 
m   search  of  those  mysteries  which  death 
renders  up  in  the  dissecting-room.     For  he 
became  an  anatomist  literally.     The  poet, 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  instru- 
ment breathing  its  music,  would  take  it  in 
pieces  to  see  whence  the  music  came,  which 
was  a  secret  death  could  not  reveal.     To 
adapt  an  image  of  James  Montgomery,  he 
sought  to  grasp  in  his  own  hand  the  dew- 
drop,  which,  when  touched,  at  once  loses  all 
its  sparkling  grace,  its  shape  of  beauty,  its 
light  from   heaven,  and  is  merely  a  little 
water,  having  the  one   quality  of  wetness. 
The  gift  was  taken  from  him,  and  died  out 
of   him   utterly.     And   little   marvel  that 
this    should    be    so :    after    reducing    the 
ethereal  fire  to  ashes,  in  search  of  a  mere 
earthly   discovery,  —  somewhat  analogous 
perhaps  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  glass- 
making, — it  was  too  much  to  have  expected 
that  the  radiant  Phoenix  of  poetry  would 
ever  soar  again  from  these  ashes,  when  the 
fire  was   wilfully  put  out  for  so  paltry  a 
purpose.      Beddoes,   we    say,  became    an 
anatomist ;  and  is  not  this  precisely  what 
some  of  our  recent  writers  in  verse  have  be- 
come 1     They  also  are  probing  among  the 
secrets  of  the  skeleton  which  lies  hidden  be- 
neath the  rosy  bloom  of  flesh,  with  specula- 
tions on  bones  and  membranes,  cells  and 
blood-vessels.     Oyster-like,  they  get  their 
pearls  from  a  state  of  disease.     If  we  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  poem  which  has  been 
most  harmful,  and  has  wrought  most  evil 
to  the  young  poetic  mind  of  our  time,  we 
should   unhesitatingly  point   to  "  Festus." 
Bailey's  poem   is   a  vast  work,  in  which 
egotism  is  the  presiding  principle,  as  it  was 
in   building  that  Babel   of  old.     In   going 
through  it,  the  reader  feels  as  though  he 
were  witnessing  a  scries  of  grand  pyrotech- 
nic displays   of  gorgeous  but  evanescent 
brilliance,  until  his  aching  eyes  are  so  daz- 
zled, that   he  feels  himself  in  "  a  land  of 
darkness."     The  writer's  object  throughout 
appears  to  be  to  strike  us  blind  rather  than 
to  illumine  us,  and  to  leave  us  breathless 
rather   than   breathing.      And   at  last  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  poem  becomes  be- 


wildering. This  comes  of  the  author  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  poetic  faculties  in  full 
development,  and  almost,  if  not  totally, 
lacking  others  which  are  quite  as  necessary, 
if  not  more  so,  for  the  completion  of  a  poet, 
and  the  production  of  true  poetry.  The 
faculties  that  he  does  possess,  are  precisely 
those  which  need  the  reins  of  judgment  and 
taste,  and  the  curb  of  prudence  ;  for  without 
them  he  is  borne,  and  hurried,  and  whirled 
away  in  a  wild  confusion,  and  a  sublime 
disregard  of  all  artistic  and  aesthetic  pro- 
prieties, and  all  moral  and  religious  associa- 
tions. Indeed,  the  moral  sense  seems 
wrecked  in  a  "  sea  of  rich  and  ripe  sensa- 
tion." The  earthy,  the  heavenly,  and  the 
diabolic  mingle  and  dance  over  all  boundary 
marks.  There  is  no  perception  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  small  and  great,  the  vague 
and  the  vast,  the  gigantic  and  the  deformed, 
the  boundless  and  the  lawlessness  that  is 
without  bounds. 

"  Festus  "  is  not,  what  it  has  so  often  been 
called,  a  great  poem,  because  it  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  welding  oneness  that  moulds 
the  great  works  of  imagination.  There  is 
no  magnet  of  sufficient  purpose  passing 
through  its  glittering  filings  of  the  fancy,  and 
gathering  them  up  into  fitting  form.  And 
when  we  use  the  word  "  filings "  here,  we 
do  not  do  so  merely  in  a  figurative  sense ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  poems  of  the  "  Festus" 
order  are  principally  made  up  of  filings 
from  other  men's  works — hints  and  sug- 
gestions got  while  reading  the  writings  of 
others,  sonietimes  by  reading  between  the 
lines,  often  by  direct  appropriation,  however 
unconscious  ;  thus  making  the  result  mainly 
a  parasitic  growth,  based  upon  the  begin- 
nings of  others,  instead  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, with  the  life  that  shapes  into  symme- 
try and  oneness  energetically  running 
through  it,  from  the  lowest  ground-root  of 
strength,  with  which  it  grasps  the  subject,  to 
the  topmost  leaf  wherewith  it  breaks  into 
beauty.  Here  we  shall  find  none  of  the 
suspended,  poising  strength,  as  of  the  moun- 
tainous repose  which  marks  the  climacteric 
expression  of  the  highest  powers  in  the 
world  of  mind,  even  as  they  are  also  the 
grandest  expression  of  power  in  our  physical 
world ;  for  these  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  creative  mind,  that  under  the  dominant 
idea  moves  with  all  its  powers  at  once,  each 
keeping  proper  place  and  perfect  time,  har- 
moniously to  one  great  end.  It  is  thus  the 
great  poets  work  ;  and  we  perceive  that  they 
accomplish  their  great  ends  with  such  a  re- 
pose of  power,  that,  like  the  best  generals, 
they  appear  to  have  won  the  battle,  and  only 
to  have  brought  half  their  forces  into  the 
field.     But  here,  all  the  forces  are  brought 
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into  action  in  hot  haste,  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject are  taken  by  storm,  and  every  lurking 
place  of  fancy  is  at  once  sacked.  "  Festus" 
is  full  of  fine  things  of  the  startlingly  staring 
kind,  which  are  so  apt  to  be  not  so  much 
original  as  the  reflections  of  other  fine  things 
seen  in  a  distorting  mirror  ;  and  when  such 
are  original,  they  are  used  very  sparingly 
by  the  great  poets.  Upon  an  average, 
there  are  a  dozen  illustrations  for  every 
thought ;  and  thus  the  poverty  of  thought  is 
gilded  with  a  lavish  wealth  of  imagery. 
The  most  imaginative  poets  use  the  fewest 
images :  these  belong  more  to  the  lower 
range  and  flight  of  fancy;  and  yet,  with 
many  recent  writers  in  both  prose  and  verse, 
these  images  appear  to  constitute  the  primal 
proof  of  poetry,  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  poet.  "  Festus "  and  its  critics  have 
done  much  to  foster  this  fallacy. 

"  Festus  "  has  also  been  fatally  successful 
in  leading  astray,  because  all  phenomena  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  known  laws  open  up 
at  once  a  fresh  field  to  work  in  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  phenomena  cannot  be  classified,  or 
the  precise  amount  of  their  truth  ascertained, 
there  is  but  little  fear  of  the  sham  and  spurious 
imitation  being  known  from  what  is  true  and 
real.  This  fact  will  account  for  much  of  the 
flying-off"  into  space,  which  characterises  re- 
cent verse,  in  order  that  it  may  avoid  the 
verdict  of  an  appeal  to  well-known  laws,  and 
not  because  the  writers  possess  wings  at 
will.  If  you  cannot  represent  the  world  of 
reality,  this  plan  of  taking  refuge  in  the  im- 
palpable affords  a  fine  chance  of  fabricating 
a  false  world,  which  may  float  for  a  time  as 
a  beautiful  bubble  on  the  breath  of  those  who 
puff*  it.  False  and  futile,  however,  are  all 
these  attempts  to  create  a  world  apart  from 
that  of  human  life,  in  which  the  poet  shall 
be  absolved  from  all  known  laws,  and  freed 
from  ordinary  conditions,  in  order  that  his 
idiosyncrasies  may  run  riot  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Ordinary  human  beings  cannot 
enter  such  a  phantom  world.  Shut  up  in 
our  houses  of  the  senses,  with  some  half-a- 
dozen  windows  for  outlooks  into  the  infinite, 
we  cannot  follow,  house  and  all,  on  pleasure- 
excursions  into  the  spirit  world,  as  "  Festus" 
and  others  would  have  us,  and  mingle  with 
its  inhabitants  on  perfectly  familiar  terms. 
If  Shakespeare,  after  mirroring  so  much  of 
our  human  world  so  faithfully,  had  attempt- 
ed to  lead  us  into  the  invisible  world,  we 
might  have  followed  with  a  firmer  reliance. 
But  he  was  all  too  wise,  and  left  that  for 
Milton  to  do,  when  God  had  laid  the  shadow 
on  his  outer  eyes,  and  freed  the  inner  from 
earthly  scales,  contenting  himself  with  giv- 


ing those  hints  that  flash  upon  us  in  the  high 
and  mystic  moods  of  thought. 

Of  all  the  spasmodists,  Mr.  Dobell  is  the 
most  original  thinker  and  coherent  writer. 
In  some  high  gifts  of  the  poet,  he  is  magnifi- 
cently endowed.  He  gives  us  in  his  pages 
many  glimpses  of  the  most  subtle  loveliness 
ever  opened  up  by  the  vision  of  poetry  ; 
much  deep  thought,  expressed  with  a  quiet 
majesty  of  speech ;  and  often  his  poetry 
touches  a  depth  of  tenderness  that  reaches 
down  to  the  hidden  springs  of  tears.  And 
yet,  for  want  of  a  few  common  but  very 
necessary  qualities,  Mr.  Dobell  fails,  and  we 
fear  will  fail,  to  bring  home  his  poetry  to 
any  considerable  number  of  people.  He 
possesses  a  large  and  shaping  imagination, 
which  often  flows  with  such  serious  and 
subtle  sweetness  as  to  leave  the  reader  only 
half  aware  of  its  tide  of  strength ;  only,  this 
imagination  is  left  without  sufficient  mate- 
rial to  work  upon,  for  want  of  action  and 
character  in  the  subject.  This  necessitates 
its  working  more  apart  in  some  peculiar  do- 
main of  poetry.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  the  pursuit  of  what  is  common  leads 
the  poet  and  the  artist  astray,  it  is  this  pur- 
suit of  what  is  uncommon  and  peculiar  that 
becomes  so  fatal ;  and  this,  either  from  in- 
stinctive necessity  or  wilful  choice,  perhaps 
both,  is  the  great  bane  of  Mr.  Dobell.  He 
appears  to  select  his  subject,  and  the  point 
of  treatment,  for  their  remoteness  from  all 
ordinary  reality,  and  then  to  refine  upon 
these  until  they  are  intangible  to  us. 

Given  some  genius,  the  great  difficulty 
often  still  remains,  how  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  the  minds  of  men  with  simple  power, 
without  much  wandering  in  useless  ways, 
and  waste  of  scattered  effort.  We  often 
fancy  that  the  difference  betwixt  a  born  poet 
and  a  born  fool  is  quite  as  slight  as  the  par- 
tition that  is  said  to  divide  genius  from  mad- 
ness. Frequently,  from  the  undue  promi- 
nence  of  some  one  faculty,  or  the  want  of 
another,  years  and  lives  are  spent,  and  the 
anticipated  result  is  never  gained.  The 
most  striking  cases  of  this  kind  occur  in 
poetry,  where  there  is  considerable  poetic 
faculty,  so-called,  power  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion, with  a  lamentable  want  of  the  few 
qualities  which  may  be  found  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  generally  summed 
up  as  common  sense.  For,  after  all,  this 
common  sense  is  the  main  ground  to  begin 
on  as  a  basis  of  higher  operations.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  the  mass  of  men  can  min- 
gle ;  and  if  they  can  meet  the  poet  here, 
they  will  trust  him  and  try  to  follow  him, 
when  he  leads  them  on,  and  lures  them  up 
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into  the  higher  regions  of  thought.  As  in- 
habitants of  this  earth,  we  must  feel  the 
ground  under  our  feet  if  we  are  to  walk. 
The  common  sense  qualities  constitute  our 
intellectual  earth ;  and  if  you  cut  this  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  have  no 
wings,  it  is  little  wonder  if  they  fall,  and 
cannot  follow.  For  lack  of  this  common 
meeting  ground,  many,  otherwise  rarely 
gifted,  fiiil  in  part,  or  altogether,  to  bring 
their  gifts  home  to  the  mass  of  men.  Beside 
which,  we  invariably  recur  to  the  works  of 
the  great  creative  minds  to  find  how  solid 
has  been  their  common  sense  capacity,  and 
how  much  of  their  life  overflowed  in  uni- 
versal feeling.  They  could  go  to  market 
with  Pegasus  and  bring  back  daily  bread  for 
us,  as  well  as  return  with  food  from  the 
loftiest  realms  of  imagination.  We  find 
also  that  the  poetry  produced  by  these  mas- 
ter minds  will  stand  the  test  of  value  when 
the  touchstone  is  the  heart  of  the  people. 
The  greatest  poets  can  stand  this  test ;  but 
there  is  a  manifest  desire  in  those  who  work 
in  very  limited  and  special  regions  to  shun 
and  to  undervalue  this  standard  of  appeal, 
and  to  think  too  much  of  the  "  fit  audience, 
though  i^w.'''*  We  would  insist  on  this  test, 
and  apply  it  to  the  spasmodists,  because  of 
their  evident  tendency  to  avoid  it,  and  in 
every  way  to  overshoot  the  mark. 

Peculiarity  of  choice  and  subtlety  of  treat- 
ment constitute  Mr.  Dobell's  spasmodic 
claim,  else  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  spasmodic 
in  expression.  But  so  peculiar  is  he  in 
choice  of  subject,  that  he  has  written  "  Bal- 
der," a  poem  of  some  seven  thousand  lines, 
which  nothing  less  than  re- writing  altogether, 
on  a  new  and  better  plan,  can  make  any- 
thing else  of  than  a  vast  mistake.  And  so 
subtle  is  he,  that  he  will  hide  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  of  poetry  where  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  be  found.  With  regard 
to  "  Balder,"  as  a  subject,  we  think  that  the 
more  successful  its  treatment,  according  to 
the  author's  apparent  idea,  the  more  repul- 
sive it  must  be ;  beside  which,  we  doubt 
whether  the  poetic  representation  of  such  a 
character,  which  is  intended  as  a  warning, 
can  be  half  so  effective  as  an  embodiment  of 
a  good  example,  because,  for  one  reader  can 
go  through  this  poem,  and  perceive  its  neg- 
ative intention  from  intellectual  insight, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  might  have  been 
bettered  unconsciously  through  their  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  good.  It  is  past  all  hu- 
man patience  to  feel  a  sustained  interest  in 
such  a  person  ;  and  long  before  the  end  of 
his  self  exhibitory  monologues,  we  wish  him 
hanged  in  the  whole  seven  thousand  lines. 
Shakespeare,  who  could  make  a  character 
unfold  the  secret  of  a  life  in  an  hour,  when 


he  gives  us  a  self-involved  and  self-intro- 
verted one  like  Hamlet,  even  he  can  only 
afibrd  to  let  him  stand  in  the  centre,  think 
and  soliloquise,  because  there  is  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  group  of  life  that  revolves 
around  him  in  dramatic  relationship ;  but 
Mr.  Dobell  lets  "  Balder  "  go  maundering  on 
and  on,  with  novarietyof  interest,  and  with  no 
sense  of  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  "  Roman  " 
he  has  a  clearly  conceived  character,  which 
has  something  of  a  living  embodiment  in 
the  life  of  Mazzini ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in 
several  of  the  lyrics  in  "  England  in  time  of 
war,"  he  comes  much  nearer  to  the  common 
understanding,  and  treads  on  broader  hu- 
man ground  with  greater  success.  There  is 
more  simple  power  of  genius,  more  promise 
for  the  future,  in  such  a  ballad  as  the  follow- 
ing, than  in  many  magnificent  pages  of  mag- 
niloquent blank  verse : — 

HOW'S  MY  BOY? 

"  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  I 

How's  my  boy — ray  boy  ?" 
"  What's  joar  boy's  name,  good-wife, 

And  in  what  good  ship  sail'd  he  ?' 

'*  My  boy  John — 
He  that  went  to  sea — 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor? 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

"  You  come  back  from  sea, 
And  not  know  my  John  ? 
I  might  as  well  have  ask'd  some  landsman 
Yonder  down  in  the  town. 
There's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 
But  he  knows  my  John. 

"  How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know, 

ril  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jacket  or  no, 

Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor, 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no  ! 

Sure  his  ship  was  the  Jolly  Briton." 
"  Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low  1" 

"  And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ? 

About  my  own  boy,  John  ? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud, 

I'd  sing  him  over  the  town  ! 

Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ?" 
"  That  good  ship  went  down." 

**  How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

What  care  I  tor  the  ship,  sailor  ? 

I  was  never  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground, 

Sinking  or  swimming,  I'll  be  bound 

Her  owners  can  afford  her  I 

I  say,  how's  my  John  ?" 
"  Every  man  on  board  went  down, 

Every  man  aboard  her." 

"  How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  ? 
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I'm  not  their  mother — 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him,  and  no  other  ! 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ?" 

The  way  in  which  that  poor  mother  wres- 
tles down  every  suspicion  with  her  love 
stronger  than  death,  and  in  which  her  heart 
fights  with  such  terrible  earnestness  to  keep 
the  fiital  knowledge  from  her  mental  appre- 
hension, as  she  pursues  the  old  sailor  ques- 
tion after  question,  and  will  not  understand 
his  answer,  is  surely  very  true  and  touch- 
ing. 

We  might  select  from  Mr.  Dobell's  books' 
many  fine  things,  if  that  were  desirable,  and 
our  space  would  permit, — not  merely  strik- 
ing illustrations,  but  full  and  sustained  de- 
scriptions, passages  of  exceeding  power, 
images  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  flowers 
fragrant  with  a  womanly  purity ;  many 
gentle  touches  like  this,  which  expresses 
very  happily  the  feeling  of  one  whose  hold 
on  life  has  been  so  lovingly  loosened,  that 
the  weariness  glides  easily  into  content : — 

"  I  ifeel  two  worlds  :  one  ends  and  one  begins. 
Methinks  I  dwell  in  both  ;  being  much  here, 
But  more  hereafter  :  even  as  when  the  nurse 
Doth  give  the  babe  into  the  mother's  arms, 
And  she  who  hath  not  quite  resign'd,  and  she 
Who  hath  not  all  received,  support  in  twain 
The  single  burden  ;  nevertheless  the  babe 
Already  tastes  the  mother." 

And  like  that  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of 
standing  by  a  death-bed  "  with  such  forgive- 
ness as  we  bring  to  those  who  can  offend  no 
more." 

The  spasmodic  character  of  much  of  the 
"  Life  Drama"  is  well  known.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  full  discussion  of  Mr. 
Smith's  claims  in  the  thirty-eighth  number 
of  this  Journal,  and  the  advice  then  tendered 
to  him  on  the  score  of  ideal  exaggeration. 
This  makes  it  unnecessary  that  we  should 
now  devote  much  space  to  his  works.  In 
his  second  volume  Mr.  Smith  is  much  less 
exaggerated.  He  has,  too,  attained  at  times 
to  a  quiet  continuity  of  thought,  and  sus- 
tained strength  of  coherent  utterance,  such 
as  we  could  not  find  in  the  first  book.  He 
startles  us  less  with  the  spasmodic  sublime, 
and  gives  us  many  passages  that  sound  the 
deeps  of  feeling,  and  leave  us  satisfied  with 
their  sweetness.  We  see  many  signs  that 
the  author  is  trying  to  do  his  best ;  and  if 
there  is  not  much  new  growth,  he  has  been 
shedding  the  old,  so  that  the  new  may  come 
in  season.  We  are  led  to  hope  that  his  ex- 
aggerations were  only  a  "  passing  spasm." 

We  see  no  reason  for  going  further  into 
detail  on  the  subject  of  the   "  Spasmodic 


School,"  and  we  trust  that  some  of  our  re- 
marks may  have  gone  near  enough  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  to  obviate  any  necessity 
for  our  doing  so.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can 
scarcely  undertake  to  prescribe  in  the  pre- 
cise language  of  science  for  the  specialties  of 
the  given  disease,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  individual  patients  in  each  particular 
case  ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  have  no  wish  to 
give  an  answer  as  ex  cathedra.  We  urge  a 
return  to  the  lasting  and  true  subject-matter 
of  poetry,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  primal 
truths  ;  for  it  is  this  which  has  so  often 
given  fresh  life  to  both  poetry  and  painting 
in  the  past.  Crowded  as  the  ground  may 
have  been,  there  is  still  room  for  great 
poets  to  walk  here.  Anything  that  has  in 
it  a  genuine  human  interest  is  sure  to  win 
its  way  to  the  heart,  so  irresistible  is  the 
touch  of  real  truth.  This  is  the  vital  and 
enduring  element  of  the  Dutch  painters. 
Their  genuine  statement  of  truth  is  sufl^- 
cient  to  keep  alive  their  pictures,  though 
that  truth  be  never  so  obvious  and  com- 
monplace.  And  this  is  why  those  books 
are  so  successful  that  treat  of  the  coarser 
passions.  They  have  in  them  a  real  human 
interest,  because  they  make  their  appeal  to 
feelings  which  do  exist.  We  are  not  here 
arguing  in  favour  of  Dutch  pictures  or 
French  novels,  but  for  that  reality  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  poetry,  and  that  truth  w^hich 
is  the  basis  of  all  beauty.  As  Realists,  we 
do  not  forget  that  it  is  not  in  the  vulgarity 
of  common  things,  nor  the  mediocrity  of 
average  characters,  nor  the  familiarity  of 
familiar  affairs,  nor  the  everydayness  of 
everyday  lives,  that  the  poetry  consists, — 
not  the  commonness  of  a  common  man,  but 
those  universal  powers  and  passions  which 
he  shares  with  heroes  and  martyrs,  are  the 
true  subjects  of  poetry.  Though  we  advo- 
cate that  all  beauty  must  be  true,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position, that  assumes  all  truth  therefore 
beautiful,  and  that,  consequently,  "  twice 
two  are  four"  constitutes  poetry.  Like  the 
consecrated  banner  of  a  Cortez,  wherein  the 
enthusiastic  churchman  may  see  the  cross, 
and  the  ambitious  patriot  the  crown,  but 
which,  to  the  eyes  of  the  rabble  in  their 
train,  is  merely  a  waving  absolution,  this 
cry  for  common  sense,  matter-of  fact,  and 
everyday  life,  may  be  followed  by  some, 
not  for  the  right  in  which  it  originates,  but 
for  the  wrong  to  which  it  may  be  perverted  ; 
but  if  it  be  so,  they  can  never  arrive  at  re- 
sults more  lamentable  than  the  crowd  who 
have  followed  the  formulas  of  "  high  art" 
and  the  "  ideal."  And  if  poetry  is  to  get 
home  to  us  with  its  better  influences,  to 
hearten  us  in  the  struggles  of  life,  beguile 
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us  of  our  glooms,  take  us  gently  from  the 
dusty  high-road,  where  we  have  borne  the 
burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  into  the  pas- 
tures where  the  grass  is  green  and  grateful 
to  the  tired  feet,  the  air  fragrant,  and  the 
shadows  are  refreshing,  and  draw  us  deli- 
cately up  to  loftier  heights  of  being,  we 
must  have  songs  set  to  the  music  of  the 
faithful  heart, — we  must  have  poetry  for 
men  who  work,  and  think,  and  suffer,  and 
whose  hearts  would  feel  faint  and  their  souls 
grow  lean  if  they  fed  on  such  fleeting  deli- 
ciousness  and  confectionary  trifle  as  the 
spasmodists  too  frequently  offer  them, — w^e 
must  have  poetry  in  which  natural  emotions 
flow,  real  passions  move,  in  clash  and  con- 
flict— in  which  our  higher  aims  and  aspira- 
tions are  represented,  with  all  that  reality 
of  daily  life  which  goes  on  around  us,  in  its 
strength  and  sweetness,  its  sternness  and 
softness,  wearing  the  smiles  of  rejoicing, 
and  weeping  the  bitter  tears  of  pain — weav- 
ing the  many-coloured  woof  of  Time,  and 
working  out  the  hidden  purposes  of  Him 
that  "  sitteth  in  the  heavens." 


Article  X. — Recent  Publications. 

1.  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  Portrayed  in 
Historical  aud  Descriptive  Sketches.  By 
Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J. 
C.  Fletcher.  Philadelphia  :  Childs  and 
Peterson.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 
1857. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  our  authors  allege,  that 
great  ignorance  of  Brazil  prevails  both  in 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Few  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  great 
constitutional  monarchy,  ruled  over  by  a 
wise  and  accomplished  Prince.  The  popu- 
lar notion  has  been  the  prevalent  one  even 
among  educated  men.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  land  of  "  mighty  rivers  and  virgin  for- 
ests, palm-trees,  and  jaguars,  anacondas  and 
alligators,  howling  monkeys  and  screaming 
parrots,  diamond  mining,  revolutions,  and 
earthquakes."  If  other  figures  have  been 
added  to  the  picture,  they  have  not  made  it 
more  attractive,  for  they  have  been  figures 
of  men  stricken  with  ague  and  yellow  lever, 
of  negroes  and  negro  drivers,  of  mining 
desperadoes  and  of  political  despots,  of  im- 
portunate beggars,  and  of  a  superstitious 
priesthood.  Whence  these  current  views 
have  been  derived,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine.  We  have  to  thank  Gardner, 
Ewbank,  Waterton,  Wallace,  and  the  authors 


of  this  peculiarly  interesting  volume,  for 
setting  us  right  on  all  these  topics.  Some 
of  the  features,  both  moral  and  physical,  now 
referred  to,  are  characteristic,  but  these  do 
no  more  than  supply  a  dark  back-ground, 
on  which  to  bring  more  attractive  figures 
out  in  sunlight.  This  faithful  portraiture  of 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  will  not  fail  to  be 
influential.  New  channels  will  be  opened  up 
for  the  streams  of  British  and  North  Ameri- 
can enterprise ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  cluster  more  closely 
around  this  great  people  and  their  present 
justly  esteemed  great  Prince. 

The  work  now  noticed  is  the  joint  effort 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidder,  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  recently  visited  Brazil  as  mis- 
sionary travellers,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
held,  for  some  time,  the  post  of  Acting  Se- 
cretary of  the  United  States'  Legation  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  brotherhood  of  ener- 
gy, enterprise,  and  love  for,  and  devotion  to, 
missionary  work,  between  representatives  of 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  denominations  of 
America,  is  peculiarly  graceful.  As  the 
sketches  bear  to  be  historical  and  descriptive, 
our  brief  notice  of  them  shall  assume  the 
same  form. 

The  introduction  into  Spain  and  Portugal 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  polarity  of  the 
needle,  and  the  application  of  it  in  maritime 
enterprise,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  soon  began  to  change  the 
political  condition  of  these  countries.  The 
mariners  of  the  Peninsula  hastened  to  use  it 
for  purposes  of  national  aggrandisement.  In 
a  few  years,  wondering  Europe  was  told  of 
lands,  the  tidings  of  whose  beauty,  fertility, 
mineral  wealth,  and  varied  forms  of  animal 
life  and  of  vegetation,  acted  very  power- 
fully, especially  on  the  warm  imaginations 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  At  a  period  so 
early  as  1486,  Portuguese  voyagers  had 
sailed  down  the  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  dream  of  lands  beyond  that  great  ocean, 
out  on  which  for  ages  men  had  looked  from 
the  bold  headlands  of  Lusitania,  was  real- 
ised. In  1498  Columbus  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  sanguine  south- 
ern mind  was  deeply  agitated  when  the 
treasures  from  the  "  New  World"  were 
spread  out  before  them.     Poets*  sung  of 


*  "  What  wars  they  wag'd,  what  seas,  what  dan- 
gers pass'd. 
What  glorious  empire  crowned  their  toils  at 

last: 
Vent'rous  I  sing,  on  soaring  pinions  borne, 
And  all  my  country's  wars  the  song  adorn'd  : 
What  kings,  what  heroes,  of  my  native  land, 
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them,  —  soldiers  dreamed  of  conquest, — 
statesmen  of  aggrandisement, — the  multi- 
tudes of  never-failing  wealth,  and  "  The 
Holy  See"  of  wider  absolute  influence.  In 
1500,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Pedro  Al- 
vares  Cabral,  discovered  Brazil,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
Dom  Immanuel,  and  named  it  Vera  Cruz. 
In  1503,  a  second  expedition  was  sent  out. 
The  Florentine,  Americus  Vespucius,  whose 
name  is  now  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  western  world,  than  that  either  of 
Cabral  or  Columbus,  joined  this.  As  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  cargo  which 
Vespucius  brought  to  Europe,  was  the  dye- 
wood  —  ccesalpitia  Braziliensis  —  called  in 
Portuguese,  pau  Brazil,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  brazas — "  coals  of  fire," — the 
name  of  Brazil  was  given  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered region.  Portugal  continued  to  hold 
it,  and  governed  it  by  viceroys  sent  from 
the  mother  country,  up  to  the  year  1803, 
when  the  Prince  Regent,  Dom  John  VI.,  was 
forced  to  leave  Portugal  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  with  Napoleon  against 
England  and  the  Allies.  He  carried  with 
him  the  fruits  of  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
World.  Commerce  grew  in  importance, — 
printing  presses  were  set  up,  —  libraries 
founded, — colleges  opened, — and  all  the  so- 
cial habits  and  fashions  of  Portugal  began  to 
prevail  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Rio. 
The  remaining  historical  incidents  are  well- 
known.  Dom  John  returned  to  his  native 
land,  after  having  resigned  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  well-known 
Dom  Pedro.  Soon  Brazil  broke  off  from 
the  mother  country,  and  set  up  as  a  consti- 
tutional and  independent  state,  and  it  now 
occupies  such  a  place  in  South  America  as 
the  tlnited  States  does  in  North. 

Mr.  Fletcher  visited  Brazil  in  1851,  at  a 
season  when  the  Hudson  and  Potomac  were 
bridged  over  with  ice  ;  but  as  he  entered  the 
Bay  of  Rio,  he  found  the  balmiest  breezes 
blowing, — the  palm-trees  in  full  foliage,  wav- 
ing above  the  world  of  vegetation  around 
them,  and  all  nature  rejoicing  in  the  warm 
sunlight.  The  entrance  to  the  Bay  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; — 

"  On  either  side  of  that  contracted  entrance,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretch  away  the  moun- 
tains, whose  pointed  and  fantastic  slopes,  recall 
the  glories  of  Alpland.  On  our  left,  the  sugar- 
loaf  stands  like  a  giant  sentinel  to  the  metropolis 
of  Brazil.  The  round  and  green  summits  of  the 
Tres  Irmaos  (Three  Brothers),  are  in  strong  con- 


Thunder'd  on  Asia's  and  on  Afric's  strand ; 
Illustrious  shades,  who  levelled  in  the  dust, 
The  idol  temples,  and  the  shrines  of  lust." — 

De  Camoes. 


trast  with  the  peaks  of  Gorcovado  and  Tijuca ; 
while  the  Gavia  rears  its  huge  sail-like  form,  and 
half  hides  the  fading  line  of  mountains  which 
extends  to  the  very  borders  of  Rio  Granade  do  sul. 
On  the  right,  another  lofty  range  commences  near 
the  principal  fortress  which  commands  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  and  forming  curtain-like  ram- 
parts, reaches  away,  in  picturesque  headlands,  to 
the  bold  promontory,  well  known  to  all  South 
Atlantic  navigators,  as  Cape  Trio.  Far  through 
the  opening  of  the  bay,  and,  in  some  places,  tow- 
ering even  above  the  lofty  coast  barrier,  can  be 
discovered  the  blue  outline  of  the  distant  Organ 
Mountains,  whose  lofty  pinnacles  will  at  once  sug- 
gest the  origin  of  their  name.  The  general 
effect  is  truly  sublime  ;  but,  as  the  vessel  draws 
nearer  to  the  bold  shore,  and  we  see,  on  the  sides 
of  the  double  mount  which  rises  in  the  rear  of 
Santa  Cruz,  the  peculiar  bright  leaved  woods  of 
Brazil,  with  here  and  there  the  purple-blooming 
quaresma  tree ;  and,  when  we  observe  that  the 
snake-like  cacti  and  rich  flowering  parasites  shoot 
forth  and  hang  down  from  the  j>igged  and  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  Sugar  Loaf ;  and,  as  we  single  out, 
in  every  nook  and  crevice,  new  evidences  of  a 
genial  and  prolific  clime,  emotion,  before  over- 
whelmed by  the  vastness  of  the  outline,  now  un- 
burdens itself  in  every  conceivable  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  admiration." 

The  interior  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  graphic- 
ally sketched,  and  the  accompanying  artistic 
engravings  help  us  to  realise,  very  fully, 
the  aspect  and  condition  of  the  city.  The 
degrading  influences  of  Romish  worship  are 
dwelt  on  and  fully  illustrated,*  and  a  de- 
servedly high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Brazilian 
authorities  for  their  attention  to  their  much 
needed  hospitals.  A  number  of  Irmandades^ 
or  brotherhoods,  have  been  formed,  on  whom 
devolve  the  unpleasant,  and  frequently,  dan- 
gerous duties  of  the  hospitals.  The  account 
of  them  given  by  our  authors  is  deeply  in- 
teresting. The  scenes,  however,  witnessed 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  afford  us  a  glimpse 
into  a  dark  gulf  of  misery,  degradation, 
cruelty,  and  abounding  sin. 

The  beggars  of  Brazil  seem  to  be  a  highly 

*  Sights  of  superstition,  surpassing  even  those 
which  dm-ing  religious  festivals,  we  have  witnessed 
on  the  Continent,  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
Brazil.  The  Romanist  population  delight  in  the  dra- 
matised rehgious  mysteries  which  are  still  favourites 
in  the  mother-country.  Very  ludicrous  incidents 
often  come  to  be  mixed  up  with  these.  "  A  civil- 
ised Indian,  by  the  promise  of  muito  cachaca  (plenty 
of  rum),  consented  to  personify  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  His  position  was  a  trying  one ;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix  stood  a  bucket  filled  with  rum, 
in  which  was  a  sponge  attached  to  a  long  reed.  The 
individual  whose  duty  it  was  to  refresh  the  caboclo, 
forgot  his  office,  while  carried  away  by  the  florid 
eloquence  of  the  padre.  The  Indian,  however,  did 
not  forget  his  contract,  and  to  the  astonishment,  as 
well  as  amusement  of  the  audience,  shouted  out,  '  0 
Senhor  Judeio,  Senhor  Judeio,  maisfeW  "  (0  Mister 
Jew,  Mister  Jew,  a  little  more  gall.) 
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privileged  class,  and  to  drive  a  singularly 
lucrative  business : — 

"  Some  are  carried  in  a  rede  by  two  slaves,  or 
drawn  by  one.  One  worthy  rejoices  in  a  little 
carriage  pulled  by  a  fat  sheep ;  and  another,  a 
footless  man,  rides  on  a  white  horse.  Sometimes, 
in  country  parts,  begs;ars,  whose  pedal  extremi- 
ties are  free  from  all  derangement,  play  the  cava- 
lier, altogether  disdaining  to  foot  it,  and  seem  to 
receive  none  the  less  charity  than  if  they  trudged 
from  door  to  door.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  female 
beggar,  adorned  with  a  feather  in  her  bonnet,  and 
mounted  on  horseback,  rode  up  to  a  friend  of 
mine  at  St.  Alexio,  and,  demanding  alms,  was 
exceedingly  indignant  at  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
consistency  of  her  costume." 

We  much  like  the  way  in  which  Messrs. 
Kidder  and  Fletcher  look  at  the  "  peculiar 
institutions.  *'  Their  book  will  be  very  use- 
ful on  this  question,  in  the  United  States. 
The  free,  loving,  and  truthful  longings  as  to 
the  slave's  future,  will  find  their  way  to 
hearts  which  will  never  open  to  the  over- 
drawn pictures  of  professional  abolitionists. 
Brazil,  too,  shows  an  example  which  the 
States  might  well  imitate.  Slavery  is  in- 
deed allowed  by  law ;  but  the  inhuman  Af- 
rican traffic  is  forbidden,  and  every  facility 
given  to  the  slave  to  work  out  his  freedom. 
And  once  free,  he  may  rise  by  talent  and 
energy,  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 

The  following  notice  of  a  new  disease  is 
painfully  interesting : — 

"  At  Limeira  I  became  aware  of  a  new  disease, 
which,  like  the  goitre,  seems  to  be  confined  to 
certain  localities.     I  was  sitting  in  the  oflBce  of 

Dr. ,  conversing  with  him  in  regard  to 

Brazil,  when  I  observed  a  Portuguese,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  enter,  and  demand,  with  great 
earnestness,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  live. 
Soon  after,  a  middle-aged  Brazilian  came,  and, 
seeming  to  cling  to  the  words  of  the  physician  as 
tenaciously  as  to  a  divine  oracle,  made  nearly  the 
same  interrogatory.  Neither  of  these  men  ap- 
peared in  ill  health,  and,  if  I  had  not  heard  them 
state  that  they  had  great  diflSculty  in  swallowing, 
I  would  have  considered  them  in  a  perfect  sanita- 
ry condition.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  from 
the  doctor,  that  these  men  had  a  disease  which  is 
widely  prevalent  in  some  portions  of  Interior 
Brazil,  but  he  has  never  seen  a  notice  of  it  in  any 
medical  work  whatever.  The  Brazilians  call  it 
md  de  engas^o.  The  first  indication  of  its  exist- 
ence is  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  patient 
can  swallow  dry  substances  better  than  fluids. 
"Wine  or  milk  can  be  drunk  with  more  facility 
than  water;  still,  both  are  attended  with  difficul- 
ty. To  take  thin  broth  is  an  impossibility.  In 
some  cases,  fluids  have  been  conveved  to  the  sto- 
mach in  connection  with  some  solid.  The  person 
thus  afflicted  appears  to  be  in  good  health,  but,  in 
five  or  six  years,  death  ensues  from  actual  starva- 
tion. The  suffering  of  such  a  one  was  described 
to  me  as  most  horrible." 


To  as  many  of  our  readers  as  have  a  taste 
for  descriptions  of  forest  scenery,  we  can 
promise  gratification  in  abundance,  if  they 
will  turn  to  page  277,  and  follow  Mr.  Flet- 
cher into  the  blooming  woods  of  the  Serra 
dos  Orgoes : — 

"  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  (October  and 
November  in  Brazil),  only  the  autumnal  tints  of 
our  gorgeous  North  American  woods  can  compare 
with  the  sight  of  the  forest  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgoes. 
Then  the  various  species  of  the  Laurus  are  bloom- 
ing, and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  rich  per- 
fumes of  their  tiny  snow-white  blossoms.  The 
Cassice  then  put  forth  their  millions  of  golden  flowers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  huge  trees — whose  native 
names  would  be  more  unintelligible,  though  less 
pedantic,  than  their  botanic  terms  of  Sasiandra 
Fontanesia,  and  others  of  the  Melastoma  tribe — 
are  in  full  bloom  ;  and,  joining  rich  purple  to  the 
brightest  yellow,  present  together  with  gorgeously- 
clothed  shrubs,  '  flowers  of  more  mingled  hue  than 
her  (Iris's)  purpled  scarf  can  show.'  From  time 
to  time,  a  silk- cotton  tree  (the  Chorisia  speciosa) 
shoots  up  its  lofty  hemispherical  top,  covered  with 
thousands  of  beautiful  large  rose-coloured  blossoms, 
which  gratefully  contrast  with  the  masses  of  vivid 
green,  purple,  and  yellow,  that  clothe  the  surround- 
ing trees.  Floral  treasures  are  heaped  on  every 
side.  Wild  vines,  twisted  into  most  fantastic 
forms,  or  hanging  in  graceful  festoons, — passion- 
flowers, trumpet-flowers,  and  fuchsias  in  their 
native  glory, — tree-ferns  whose  elegance  of  form 
is  only  surpassed  by  the  tall,  gently-curved  joa/miVo, 
which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  line  of  beauty, 
— orchids,  whose  flowers  are  of  as  soft  a  tint  as  the 
blossom  of  the  peach-tree,  or  as  brilliant  as  red 
spikes  of  fire, — curious  and  eccentric  epiphytes, 
draping  naked  rocks,  or  the  decaying  branches  of 
old  forest  monarchs, — all  form  a  scene  enrapturing 
to  the  naturalist ;  and  bewildering,  with  its  rich- 
ness, to  the  uninitiated,  who  still  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  splendour  that  are  scattered  on 
every  side,  by  the  Hand  Divine.  The  overpower- 
ing sensation  which  one  experiences,  when  enter- 
ing an  extensive  conservatory  filled  with  the 
choicest  plants,  exotics  of  the  rarest  description, 
and  odour-laden  flowers,  is  that  (multiplied  a 
thousand-fold),  which  filled  my  mind  as  I  gazed, 
for  the  first  time,  upon  a  landscape,  with  its  tiers 
of  mountains,  robed  in  such  drapery  as  that  de- 
scribed above  ;  and  yet  there  was  such  a  feeling 
of  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  sensation  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  'overpowering,'  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  it.  In  the  province  of  Minus 
Geraes,  from  a  commanding  point,  I  once  beheld 
the  magnificent  forest  in  bloom  ;  and  as  the  hills 
and  undulative  plains  stretched  far  away  to  the 
horizon,  they  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  fairy 
mist  of  purple  and  of  gold." 

The  notices  of  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  some  of  the  vast  regions  visited  by 
the  enterprising  missionaries,  are  full  of  nov- 
elty and  interest.  San  Paulo,  Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco,  and  Para,  are  described  in  a  way  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  "  the  untravelled"  very 
distinct  pictures  of  them.     So,  too,  are  the 
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strange  lands  which  form  the  basins  of  the 
Rio  di  Francisco  and  the  mighty  Amazon. 
The  references  to  the  fauna  of  the  Brazils, 
are  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  this 
work.  The  naturalist  will  see  what  scope 
there  is  for  him  in  those  luxuriant  lands,  and 
what  promise  of  discovery  of  new  species  is 
held  out  to  him.  Among  the  hills  which 
stretch  away  beyond  the  Bay  of  Jurujaba, 
the  little,  active,  buckler-clad  Armadillo^ 
throws  up  the  earth  in  which  he  loves  to 
burrow,  and,  when  disturbed,  coils  himself 
up,  hedge-hog  like,  exposing  to  his  enemy 
only  a  ball  of  mail,  against  which  tooth  of 
dog  and  beak  of  bird  of  prey,  are  powerless  ; 
or,  when  caught  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
red-coloured  hills,  he  quickly  assumes  this 
ball-like  form — "  swallows  himself,"  as  they 
say — and  rolls  quietly  down  the  hill  as  if  he 
were  a  stone,  or  some  huge  cocoa-nut,  struck 
by  the  feet  of  the  climber.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  secluded  pools  among  the  Organ 
Mountains,  the  South  American  Tapirs 
spend  their  harmless  lives,  feeding  on  roots, 
and  buds,  and  wild  fruit.  The  Peccari  is 
niet  in  flocks  in  the  wild  woods.  In  size 
much  less  than  the  tapir,  the  peccari  has  noth- 
ing of  the  timidity  which  belongs  to  its  larger 
neighbour.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher, 
"  the  most  pugnacious  fellow  imaginable. 
Neither  men  nor  dogs  inspire  reverence,  for 
he  will  attack  both  with  impunity."  The 
Myrmecophoga,  or  Ant-eaters,  wander  about, 
making  much  esteemed  havoc  on  the  destruc- 
tive ants,  which  swarm  in  all  such  climes. 
"The  Paca^  the  Capyhara^  and  the  Agouti — 
animals  of  the  same  family  as  marmots  and 
beavers — abound.  Lurking  by  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  dense  jungle,  overshadowed 
with  species  of  palm-trees,  the  Jaguar^  or 
Brazilian  tiger  {Felis  Onga),  watches  his  op- 
portunity for  springing  on  his  prey.  In  the 
northern  province  of  Mato  Grasso,  vast  num- 
bers of  monkeys  are  found.  Skipping  across 
the  traveller's  path,  hanging  in  '  lovely  de- 
formity' from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
looking,  with  stupid  grin,  around  him,  may 
be  seen  the  Bald-Headed  Brachyurus, — the 
monkey  which  is  answerable  for  the  long 
credited  story  of  a  race  of  Indians  with 
tails. 

Or  turn  we  to  the  birds,  not  less  varied 
and  novel  are  the  species  found  in  Brazil. 
There  are  Parrots^  in  gayest  garb,  chattering 
among  the  trees ;  Toucans^  with  their  huge 
bills,  goggle  eyes,  and  gorgeous  plumage  ; 
Humming-birds,  of  rare  beauty,  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  sipping  sweets  from  tube 
roses,  jessamines,  and  heliotropes  ;  Urupon- 
gas,  or  Tolling-bell  birds,  looking  knowing, 
with  their  three  inch  long  fleshy  tubercle, 
hanging  sprucely  on  one  side  of  the  head, 


and  their  loud,  clear,  ringing  note,  which 
Waterton  aflirms,  may  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles;  the  little  known  Umbrella-hirdy 
frequenting  the  flooded  islands  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  of  the  Solimoes,  with  its  umbrella- 
like crest,  "  formed  of  feathers  more  than 
two  inches  long,  very  thickly  set,  and  with 
hairy  plumes,  curving  over  at  the  end — a 
hemi-ellipsoidal  dome,  completely  covering 
the  head,  and  even  reaching  beyond  the  point 
of  the  beak  ;"  the  Boat-bill,  feeding  amidst 
glorious  groups  of  Victoria  Regias,  and  the 
nimble  Jacana,  walking  on  their  leaves,  with 
as  sure  footing  as  if  treading  the  solid  earth. 
Then  there  are  Butterflies,  "  the  most  splen- 
did in  the  world  ;"  Bats,  some  small  as  our 
own,  others  large  as  the  fabled  wing  demons 
of  the  old  naturalist.  Such  is  the  terrific- 
looking,  blood -loving  Vampire-bat.  And  Rep- 
tiles in  abundance,  varying  in  size  from  the 
small  scorpion  to  the  enormous  Anaconda — 
the  Sucuruju,  of  the  natives — which  haunts 
the  dense  forests  that  stretch  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers,  measuring  sometimes 
above  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  said,  by  the 
enterprising  Amazon  explorer  Wallace,  to 
be  able  to  swallow  horses  and  cattle.  Is  not 
Brazil  a  very  paradise  for  a  naturalist  1 

But  the  half  is  not  told.  Those  who  wish 
more  information  on  all  these  topics,  and  on 
many  others,  we  refer  to  the  admirable  book 
now  noticed.  A  book  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  occasional  idolatry  of  Brother  Jona- 
than, we  very  heartily  commend  to  all  our 
readers. 


II. — Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in 
South  Africa.  By  David  Livingstone, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  London  :  John  Murray. 
Twenty-Fifth  Thousand. 

"  In  the  whole  of  Africa,"  wrote  the  author 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History  in  1828,  "  there 
is,  besides  Egypt,  only  the  Northern  Coast, 
stretching  along  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  at 
all  connected  with  the  history  and  intellec- 
tual progress  of  the  civilized  world."  Though 
the  statement  is  somewhat  too  sweeping,  as 
not  taking  any  account  of  the  Cape  coloniza- 
tion and  the  work  of  such  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  the  south  as  Vanderkemp,  Kir- 
cherer,  Campbell,  and  others,  it  was  yet  in 
the  main  true.  It  is  not  so  now.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  literature,  the  science,  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  adventure  of  the  present  time, 
have  penetrated  into  regions  in  North  and 
South  Africa,  previously  unexplored.  Hein- 
rich  Barth,  James  Richardson,  and  Adolphe 
Overweg,  have  done  much  to  open  up  the 
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north.  The  dangerous  wastes  of  the  North- 
ern Zaara,  and  the  more  dangerous  tribes 
■who  dwell  on  their  borders, have  been  passed. 
Half-fabled  Timbuctoo  has  been  reached, 
and  we  can  now  read  of  its  streets  of  mud- 
bijilt  cottages, — of  the  motley  groups  which 
frequent  its  flourishing  market, — of  its  cur- 
rent coin  and  standard  of  value — Salt — and 
of  Kabara, — its  port  on  the  Niger,  even  as  we 
read  the  pleasant  sketches  of  oft-visited  con- 
tinental towns.  Then,  we  feel  that  some  after 
generation  of  travel  readers  may,  perhaps, 
know  as  much  about  Lake  Tchad  as  we  do 
about  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Anderson  and 
Galston  penetrated  from  Walvish  Bay,  on 
the  West  Coast,  through  Daraara,  on  to  the 
flat  sandy  shores  of  Lake  Ngami.  Gumming, 
the  mighty  hunter,  travelled  in  search  of  wild 
adventure  from  Cape  Town  to  a  point  in 
Southern  Interior  Africa,  far  in  advance  of 
the  remotest  missionary  station.  And  now 
Livingstone,  the  devoted  missionary,  the 
large-hearted  Christian  philanthropist,  and  the 
accomplished  man  of  science,  lives  to  tell  us 
how  he  found  his  way  into  vast  regions,  and 
through  territories,  teeming  with  population, 
of  whose  very  existence  we  had  never  dream- 
ed. In  visiting  these  tribes,  he  has  made  ad- 
ditions to  Geography,  Ethnology,  Natural 
History,  and  Geology,  by  which  he  has  made 
science  always  his  debtor.  The  work  in 
which  he  has  chronicled  his  labours,  was  long 
looked  for.  When  it  did  not  appear  as  soon 
as  expected,  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
would  fall  short  of  the  interest  which,  from 
the  reports  that  reached  this  country,  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  civilization,  had  gathered 
around  the  name  of  the  able,  earnest,  and  en- 
terprising, missionary.  And  now,  that  thou- 
sands have  read  the  record  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's wanderings,  we  believe  that  there  are 
very  few  who  hold  that  the  book  is  not  worthy 
of  the  man,  and  in  every  sense  a  valuable 
contribution  to  that  great  cause  in  behalf  of 
which  he  has  encountered  so  many  dangers, 
braved  so  many  difliculties,  and  undergone 
so  much  hardship,  suffering,  and  toil.  The 
unusually  large  circulation  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained, and  the  copious  extracts  of  stirring 
adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  which 
have  been  made  from  it  by  the  newspaper 
press,  while  testifying  to  the  deep  interest 
taken  by  the  nation  in  the  work  to  which 
Livingstone's  life  is  devoted,  also  render  it 
unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  features 
of  his  work,  with  which  all  our  readers  are 
familiar.  We  shall,  however,  follow  his  steps 
in  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  sixteen 
years  life  in  Southern  Africa,  and  indicate 
some  of  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to 
various  departments  of  science.    The  views 


which  he  entertained  of  missionary  work, 
when  he  entered  on  the  wide  field  to  which  he 
was  sent,  in  1840,  led  him  to  those  great  re- 
solves which  he  has  been  spared  to  realize, 
and  encouraged  him  at  once  to  set  about  ex- 
hibiting before  the  heathen,  Christianity 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  advanced  civil- 
ization of  Britain.  There  is  much  sagacity 
in  his  views  on  this  subject.  He  has  a  shrewd 
appreciation  of  the  indirect  but  powerful 
benefit  which  might  be  rendered  to  the  high- 
est efforts  of  the  missionary,  if  the  churches 
were  more  willing,  in  sending  forth  their 
sons  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ, — to  countenance,  through 
them,  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  arts.  "  Sending 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,"  he  says,  must  in- 
clude much  more  than  is  implied  in  the  usual 
picture  of  a  missionary, — namely,  a  man 
going  about  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm. 
The  promotion  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
specially  attended  to,  as  this,  more  speedily 
than  anything  else,  demolishes  that  sense  of 
isolation,  which  heathenism  engenders,  and 
makes  the  tribes  feel  themselves  mutually 
dependent  on,  and  mutually  beneficial  to, 
each  other."  These  views  supply  the  com- 
ment on  many  of  his  past  efforts,  and  they 
hold  out  the  hope  of  much  good  for  Africa, 
if  he  shall  be  spared  to  enter  again  on  the 
work  which  is  before  him. 

Among  the  first  things  that  strike  us  in 
dealing  with  his  "  Researches  in  South 
Africa,"  is  the  great  addition  which  he  has 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  hitherto  little  known  region.  And 
this  knowledge  is  reliable,  as  being  given 
by  one  who  has  not  only  visited  the  terri- 
tory which  he  has  mapped,  but  by  one  who 
was  scientifically  fitted  for  his  task.  We 
were  recently  tempted  by  curiosity,  to  look 
over  some  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
maps,  and  were  interested  in  noticing  that, 
while  several  of  them  indicate  that  their 
authors  believed  the  districts  through  which 
Livingstone  passed  to  be  as  thickly  studded 
with  towns  and  villages  as  he  has  described 
them,  they  show  very  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  general  outline  of  the  country,  and  far 
greater  uncertainty  in  trying  to  fill  in  that  out- 
line. Manifestly,  the  maps  have  been  drawn 
up  partly  from  hearsay  and  partly  by  guess. 
These  features  of  the  oldest  maps  seem  to  have 
led  modern  geographers  to  err  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  to  discard  as  fabulous 
everything  marked  by  their  predecessors, 
as  lying  a  few  miles  from  the  coast.  This, 
however,  gives  the  greater  prominence  to 
the  work  of  Livingstone.  If,  after  having 
glanced  at  the  maps  which  accompany  "  The 
Researches,"  we  turn  to  any  even  of  the 
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best  recent  maps  of  South  Africa,  we  will 
readily  acknowledge  the  great  debt  under 
which  we  lie  to  this  missionary,  for  his  con- 
tributions to  geography.  As  we  follow  the 
red  line  which  marks  his  wanderings,  we 
find  a  teeming  population,  thriving  in  re- 
gions believed  before  to  be  uninhabitable; 
and  cultivated  fields,  or  fertile  natural  soil, 
where  it  was  held  there  were  only  sterile 
sandy  wastes.  In  1843  Dr  Livingstone  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Mabotsa  (iat.  20^  14'  south,  long.  26^  30'), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  from 
which,  at  different  times,  he  struck  out  into 
the  unexplored  regions  lying  to  the  north, 
north-east,  and  north-west.  He  was  now 
among  the  Bechuana,  a  race  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  labours  of  his  devoted 
father-in-law  Moffat.  Of  this  great  family 
of  Africans,  he  gives  us  some  valuable  in- 
formation. The  name  Bechuana  includes  a 
number  of  tribes,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  modifications  of  character  and 
name,  associated  with  their  local  peculiarities, 
their  habits  of  life,  or,  as  Dr.  Livingstone 
suggests,  "  probably  by  their  having  been, 
in  ancient  times,  like  the  Egyptians,  addicted 
to  animal  worship."  Thus,  there  are  the 
Bakatla,  "  they  of  the  monkey  ;"  the  Baku- 
ena,  "  they  of  the  alligator  ;"  the  Batlapi, 
"  they  of  the  fish  ;"  the  Batau,  "  they  of  the 
lion  ;"  and  the  Banoga,  "  they  of  the  serpent" 
—  these  last  two  being,  as  tribes,  now  ex- 
tinct, and  represented  only  by  individuals. 
Far  away  to  the  north-west  of  Mabotsa, 
and  having  the  great  Kalahari  Desert  inter- 
vening, is  Lake  Ngami,  with  the  discovery 
of  which  the  names  of  Livingstone,  and  his 
companions  Oswell  and  Murray,  will  always 
be  associated.  Our  travellers  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  exploration  in  1849 ;  and,  on 
1st  August  of  that  year,  they  were 
rewarded  for  many  hardships,  by  seeing  the 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  stretching  far 
away  before  them.  The  incidents  of  the 
journey  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  natural  history  and  botany 
of  the  Desert  are  even  more  so.  Bushmen 
and  multitudes  of  Bechuanas,  known  as 
Bakalahari,  inhabit  the  Kalahari.  Among  the 
remarkable  plants  of  the  Desert,  he  describes 
the  Leroshua — which,  with  a  stalk  no  thicker 
than  a  crow's  quill,  has  a  tuber,  hid  by  the 
soil,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  young  child  — 
the  Mokuri,  with  its  water-bearing  large 
tuber,  and  the  Kcme,  or  water  melon — all 
of  them  blessings  in  the  locality  in  which 
they  occur.  Of  animals,  there  are  the  Cape 
fennec,  the  small  ocelot,  the  lynx,  the  stein- 
buck,  lions,  leopards,  panthers  and  hyenas. 
For  the  description  of  the  varied  forms  of 
life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ngami,  and  on 


the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Zouga,  we  must 
refer  to  the  "  Journeys  and  Researches."  It 
is  in  the  account  of  this  journey  that  we 
are  first  made  acquainted  with  the  deadly 
power  of  the  tsetse  fly.—  (P.  80-83.)* 

From  Lake  Ngami  the  travellers  proceed- 
ed northward  to  Linyanti  (Iat.  18^  17' 
20",  long.  230  50'  9'"'),  the  centre  of  the 
dominions  of  Sebituane,  a  truly  noble- 
minded  chief.  From  Linyanti  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Sesheke,  lying  130  miles  to  the 
north-east.  "  In  the  end  of  June,"  he 
writes,  "  we  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Zambesi,  a  magnificent  river,  in  many 
places  above  600  yards  broad,  and  which 
falls  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  about  Iat. 
190 »  "pjjjg  (discovery  led  Livingstone  to 
return  to  Cape  Town ;  and  having  seen  his 
family  embark  for  England,  and  fitted 
himself  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he 
lived  to  accomplish,  he  set  out  again  for  the 
north.  He  started  in  June  1852.  "This 
journey,"  he  says,  "  extended  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent  to  St. 
Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola,  on  the 
west  coast,  and  thence  across  South  Central 
Africa,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  Kilimane, 
in  Eastern  Africa."  Omitting  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  from  Cape  Town,  we  meet 
with  Dr  Livingstone  again  on  the  way 
between  Linyanti  and  Sesheke.  Of  trees, 
the  camel  thorn,  the  white-thorned  mimosa 
and  baobabs,  are  seen  on  the  elevated 
grounds  through  which  they  pass.  Immense 
herds  of  antelopes  were  feeding  in  the 
plains,  and  a  new  species  —  "  the  nakong"  — 
is  specially  noticed,  while  "  great  numbers 
of  buffaloes,  zebras,  tsessbes',  tahaetsi,  and 
elands,  graze  undisturbed."  Canoes  and 
men  having  been  got  ready,  they  launch  on 
the  Leeambye,  the  name  given  to  the  Zam- 
besi at  this  part  of  its  course,  and  begin  to 
ascend  the  river.  "  I  felt  the  pleasure,"  he 
says,  "of  looking  on  lands  which  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  European  before."  As 
they  paddled  bravely  up  the  magnificent 
river,  they  found  its  broad  waters,  adorned 
by  numerous  islands,  from  three  to  five 
miles  long,  and  covered  with  forest.  Both 
banks  are  also  clad  with  a  rich  vegetation, 
out  from  the  heart  of  which  stands  the  lofty 
palmyra,  "casting  its  feathery  foliage  against 
a  cloudless  sky.  The  date-palm  is  also 
abundant,  with  its  gracefully  curved  fronds, 
and  refreshing  light  green  colour."  Villages, 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  stud  its 
banks,  and  great  abundance  of  wild  animals 
are  everywhere  met  with.     At  14*^  ITS" 


*  "We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  attention  of  natur- 
alists is  being  directed  to  this  insect.  May  not  some 
of  the  effects,  now  associated  with  ita  sting,  be 
traceable  to  other  influences  ? 
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lat.  S.,  the  Leeambye  assumes  the  name  of 
Kabompo,  which  seems  to  come  from  the 
east.  It  is  joined  by  the  Leeba  from  the 
N.N.W.  at  Jat.  14^  10'  52"  S.,  long.,  23^ 
35'  40"  E.  Having  returned  again  to  Lin- 
yanti,  Dr  Livingstone  made  preparation 
for  another  journey,  with  the  view  of  reach- 
ing Loando  on  the  west  coast.  He  set  out 
in  November  1853.  As  they  again  ascended 
the  Leeambye,  they  met  with  new  forms 
of  animal  life  and  of  vegetation.  Of  the 
animals  described,  one  is  new.  The  pokus, 
which  Dr  Livingstone  proposes  shall  be 
named  after  the  African  traveller,  Major 
Vardon,  Antilope  Vardonii.  As  they  pro- 
ceed, the,  notes  on  the  social  condition  and 
morality  of  the  natives,  grow  in  interest. 
Everywhere  he  was  painfully  impressed 
by  the  want  of  a  provision  among  those  im- 
mense multitudes,  by  which  they  might  be 
told  of  Him  on  whom  the  Lord  laid  our  in- 
iquity. They  were  now  on  the  Leeba,  and 
the  description  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  of  the  zoology  of  the  region,  reminds 
one  of  what  geologists  find  in  the  carboni- 
ferous strata.  Hippopotami  and  alligators 
abound.  "  Large  climbing  plants  entwined 
themselves  around  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  gigantic  trees,  like  boa  constrictors."  To 
the  north  of  Lake  Dilolo,  they  strike  off  in 
the  direction  of  Loando  ;  and,  after  a  month's 
wandering  they  find  themselves  meeting 
with  more  frequent  traces  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  of  the  effects  of  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  On  the  31st  of  May  they  reached 
Loando,  where  his  weary  spirit  was  refreshed 
by  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  Gabriel, 
the  English  commissioner  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Loando,  the  party 
again  set  out ;  and,  changing  their  course 
somewhat,  they  reached  Liny  an ti  in  safety. 
Here  Dr.  Livingstone  made  preparations 
fur  another  journey.  He  resolved  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Zambesi  in  its  progress 
towards  the  east.  Accompanied  by  Seke- 
letu,  the  principal  men  of  the  Makololo,  and 
about  200  followers,  Dr.  Livingstone  set  out, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  on  his  journey  from 
Linyanti  to  the  East  Coast.  Ilaving  halted 
till  dark,  outside  a  part  of  the  country  in- 
fested with  tsetse,  when  night  came,  they 
began  to  penetrate  the  dreaded  spot.  "  It 
became  pitch  dark ;  the  lightning  spread 
over  the  sky,  forming  eight  or  ten  branches 
at  a  time,  in  shape  exactly  like  those  of  a 
tree.  This,  with  great  volumes  of  sheet- 
lightning,  enabled  us  at  times  to  see  the 
whole  country.  The  intervals  between  the 
flashes  were  so  densely  dark,  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  stone  blindness.  The  horses 
trembled,  cried  out  and  turned  round,  as  if 


searching  for  each  other;  and  every  new 
flash,  revealed  the  men  taking  different  di- 
rections, laughing  and  stumbling  against 
each  other."  The  thunder-storm  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  touching  act  on  the  part  of  the 
African  chief  Livingstone's  clothing  had 
been  sent  on  by  an  advanced  party  ;  and 
now,  that  he  had  got  thoroughly  wet  with 
the  rain  which  had  fallen  heavily,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  lie  down  in  this  state 
on  the  cold  ground.  He  did  so,  but  Seke- 
letu  covered  him  with  his  own  blanket,  and 
lay  himself  uncovered  during  the  night. 

On  the  13th  they  were  again  afloat  on  the 
Zambesi.  Strong  easterly  winds  raised 
such  waves  on  the  broad  deep  river,  as 
threatened  to  swamp  their  canoes,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  wait  till  the  wind  moderated. 
While  waiting.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  treated 
to  some  of  the  ghost  stories  relating  to  the 
two  large  islands,  which  lie  a  little  beyond 
the  confluence  of  the  Chobe  with  the  Zam- 
besi. "The  Barotse  believe  that,  at  certain 
parts  of  the  river,  a  tremendous  monster 
lies  hid,  and  that  it  will  catch  a  canoe,  and 
hold  it  fast  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  paddlers.  While 
near  Nameta,  they  even  objected  to  pass  a 
spot,  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  proceeded 
along  a  branch  instead  of  the  main  stream. 
It  is  strange  to  find  fables  similar  to  those 
of  the  more  northern  nations,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Can  they  be  vestiges  of 
traditions  of  animals  which  no  longer  exist?" 
Having  arrived  at  the  island  of  Nampene, 
lying  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids  above 
the  Mosioatunya  Falls,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  strike  off  from  the  river's 
course  towards  the  north-east ;  but  before 
doing  this,  Dr.  Livingstone  resolved  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Falls.  The  whole  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  extremely  beautiful.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  the  visit,  many  flowering  trees  were 
in  their  beauty.  The  burly  baobab,  groups 
of  graceful  palms,  the  silvery  mohonono, 
and  the  dark-coloured  motsouri,  grew  luxu- 
riantly all  around.  "  The  Falls  are  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  ridges  300  or  400  feet  in 
height,  which  are  covered  with  forest."  Pad- 
dling down  the  centre  of  the  stream,  they 
reached,  in  their  light  canoe,  an  island  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  lip  over  which  the  water  rolls."  Hero 
the  water  seemed  "  to  lose  itself  in  the 
earth,  the  opposite  lip  of  the  fissure  into 
which  it  disappeared,  being  only  80  feet 
deep."  Their  present  position  was  not  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  solve  the  problem, 
where  the  vast  body  of  the  water  went. 
But  Livingstone  determined  to  get  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  edge.  "  Creeping,  with  awe, 
to  the  verge,  I  peered  down  into  a  large 
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rent,  which  had  been  made  from  bank  to 
bank,  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a 
stream  of  1000  yards  broad  leaped  down 
100  feet,  and  then  became  suddenly  com- 
pressed into  a  space  of  15  or  20  yards.  The 
entire  Falls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a 
hard  basaltic  rock,  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged 
from  the  left  bank,  away  through  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  hills."  To  the  Mosi  oa  tunya 
(Smoke  does  sound  there),  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  "  Victoria  Falls."  The  bold  and  pic- 
turesque way  in  which  the  Falls  are  describ- 
ed, adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  part  of 
the  narrative.  Some  remarks  on  the  geolog- 
ical aspect  of  the  basnlt,  are  suggestive.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  edge  of  the  rock  over 
which  the  river  falls  does  not  show  more  than 
three  feet  of  surface  wear;  and  adds,  "If 
we  take  the  want  of  much  wear,  on  the  lip 
of  hard  basaltic  rock,  as  of  any  value,  the 
period  when  this  rock  was  risen,  is  not  geo- 
logically very  remote."  They  returned  to 
Kalai  (lat.  17-=^  51'  54"  S.,  long.  25«  41'  E.), 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been  left. 
Livingstone's  report  so  influenced  Sekeletu, 
that  he  resolved  to  visit  the  Falls,  and  Dr. 
L.  agreed  to  accompany  him.  The  chief 
was  much  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  On  the  20th  of  November  they  bade 
adieu  to  the  hospitable  Chief  Sekeletu,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  north.  When  about 
to  leave  the  village  of  Moyara,  on  the  25th, 
an  interesting  fact  was  made  known  to 
them.  They  learned  that  the  deadly  tsetse 
can  be  rendered  innocuous  by  pounding  into 
powder  the  root  of  a  certain  plant.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  kind  of  plant 
from  which  the  powder  was  alleged  to  have 
been  got,  was  not  ascertained.  On  the  26th 
they  reached  the  villages,  under  an  old  chief 
named  Marimba.  The  geology  of  this  dis- 
trict is  briefly  described.  "The  stratified 
gneiss,  which  is  the  underlying  rock  of  much 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  dips  towards 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  but  the  strata  are 
often  so  much  elevated,  as  to  appear  nearly 
on  their  edges.  Rocks  of  Augite  trap  are 
found  in  various  positions  on  it.  The  gene- 
ral strike  is  north  and  south ;  but  when  the 
gneiss  was  first  seen  near  the  basalt  of  the 
Falls,  it  was  easterly  and  westerly,  and  the 
dip  towards  the  north,  as  if  the  eruptive 
force  of  the  basalt  had  placed  it  in  that  posi- 
tion." The  country  in  which  they  now  were, 
abounds  in  fruit.  It  is  so  plentiful  as  always 
to  supply  at  least  one  article  of  food  for  the 
natives,  and  to  warrant  the  saying  of  the 
Batoka,  "  No  one  ever  dies  of  hunger  here." 
The  travellers  fared  sumptuously.  "The 
tree  called  Morhuka  was  now  yielding  its 
fruit,  which  resembles  apples.     The  people 


brought  it  to  us  in  large  quantities ;  it  tastes 
like  a  pear,  but  has  a  harsh  rind,  and  four  large 
seeds  within.  We  found  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  this  fruit  as  we  went  along.  The 
tree  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  has  leaves,  hard  and  glossy,  as  large 
as  one's  hand.  My  men  almost  lived  upon 
the  fruit,  for  many  days."  Then  they  "  ob- 
tained baskets  full  of  Maneko,  a  curious  fruit 
with  horny  rind,  split  into  five  pieces.  These 
sections,  when  chewed,  are  full  of  a  fine  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  sweet  like  sugar."  They 
had  also  abundance  of  motsouri,  mamorko, 
bean  scalled  nju,and  the  magnificent  oil-yield- 
ing motsikiri.  "We  saw  here  trees  allowed 
to  stand  in  gardens,  and  some  of  the  Batoka, 
even  plant  them — a  practice  seen  nowhere 
else  among  the  natives." 

The  graphic  account  of  the  black-soldier 
ants,  with  which  the  journal  of  November 
27th  opens,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
natural  history  sketches,  in  the  volume. 
Many  of  the  Batoka  have  a  very  degraded 
appearance,  and  are  so,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  This  is  mainly  the  result  of 
their  devotion  to  smoking  the  pernicious 
mutokivane  (Cannabis  Sativa).  They  be- 
come frenzied  under  its  influence.  Its  effects 
on  their  vision  are  curious.  "Some  view 
everything  as  if  looking  in  through  the  wide 
end  of  a  telescope  ;  and  others,  passing  over 
a  straw,  lift  up  their  feet  as  if  about  to  cross 
the  trunk  of  a  tree." 

Journeying  on,  they  pass  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Kaouka,  Batoka  in  alliance  with  the 
Makololo,  and  travel  through  an  uninhabited 
country  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  Great 
trees  are  dotted  over  the  country,  marking 
the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  One  fig-tree 
was  measured,  and  was  found  to  be  40  feet 
in  circumference.  Buflfaloes,  elands,  harte- 
beest,  gnus,  and  elephants,  were  seen  feeding 
tamely  in  the  distance.  Large,  rounded 
masses  of  granite,  containing  black  mica, 
were  found  in  the  places  through  which  they 
had  recently  passed.  The  outer  rind  of  this, 
as  it  becomes  weather  worn,  peels  off",  and 
large  crystals  project  on  the  exposed  surface. 
On  the  30th,  they  crossed  the  river  Kalomo, 
which  is  about  fifty  yards  broad,  and  which 
joins  the  Zambesi  at  some  distance  below  the 
Falls.  They  had  now  reached  an  altitude  of 
more  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  geological  features  of  the  country 
continued  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  formation  of  clay  shale. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1855,  they 
arrived  at  the  first  of  the  villages  belonging 
to  tribes  not  in  friendship  with  the  Makolo- 
lo. The  first  reception  was  very  unfavour- 
able, and  Dr.  Livingstone's  life  was  put  in 
jeopardy,   by    a   mad    savage   approaching 
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with  a  battle  axe,  and  seemed  in  the  act  to 
strike,  when  drawn  off  by  the  headsman  of 
the  village.  On  reaching  the  Batonga,  they 
found  them  friendly.  "  Here  the  women 
are  clothed,  but  the  men  go  in  puris  natu- 
ralibus.  They  walked  about  without  the 
smallest  sense  of  shame ;  they  have  even 
lost  the  tradition  of  the  fig-leaf."  After 
many  dangers,  they  reached  the  confluence 
of  the  Loangwa  and  the  Zambesi  (14th  Jan- 
uary 1856),  and  found  here  traces  of  the 
Portuguese  traders,  and  on  the  3d  ^arch 
they  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
commandant  of  Tete.  We  heed  not  further 
follow  in  detail  the  wanderings  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, and  his  devoted  party  of  natives. 

The  graphic  descriptions  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river,  its  falls,  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  through  which  it  flows — and 
the  moral  and  industrial  characteristics  of 
the  people  who  dwell  on  its  banks,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  plains,  will  be  read  with  de- 
light. The  geologist  will  find  many  suggest- 
ive facts — the  botanist  will  almost  wish  he 
were  there — the  speculative  ethnologist,  will 
dream  of  foundations  for  new  theories,  the 
delight  of  his  heart — the  merchant  will  re- 
joice in  the  hope,  that  those  immense  regions, 
so  adventurously  traversed  and  so  ably  de- 
scribed, will,  ere  long,  be  opened  to  the  en- 
terprise of  commerce — and  the  man  of  God, 
whether  devoted  to  science,  to  the  arts,  or 
to  the  direct  work  of  preaching  the  Truth, 
will  not  fail  to  pray  that  Livingstone  may 
be  spared  to  realise  all  that  is  in  his  large 
heart  in  regard  to  Africa,  and  that  he  may 
yet  see  many  running  to  and  fro,  proclaim- 
ing that  Word  of  Life,  to  the  preaching  of 
which  among  the  Gentiles,  he  has  given  him- 
self. 


III. — Thorndale  ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  Opin- 
ions. By  William  Smith,  Author  of 
"  Etholwold,"  etc.     Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Tins  volume  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
have  many  readers,  notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects, to  which  we  shall  refer.  The  subjects 
treated  of,  and  the  style,  always  chaste  and 
beautiful,  often  attractively  quaint,  in  which 
they  are  clothed,  will  not  fail  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  class  for  whom  the  work 
is  avowedly  written.  "  We  dedicate  this 
little  book,"  says  the  Author,  in  the  Intro- 
duction, "  to  the  idle  hour  of  the  thoughtful 
reader :  to  the  idle  hour,  for  it  makes  slight 
pretensions  to  instruct;  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  for  it  is  by  the  excitement  of  reflec- 
tion it  hopes  to  entertain."     Like  "  Friends 


in  Council,"  and  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "— 
"fiction  in  form  but  in  their  substance  true" 
— it  deals  with  many  of  those  higher  forms 
of  speculation  characteristic  of  the  cultivat- 
ed minds  of  the  age. 

Charles  Thorndale,  stricken  with  consump- 
tion, is  represented  as  withdrawing  from 
home-scenes  and  home-influences  and  taking 
up  his  abode  in  the  Villa  Scarpa,  on  the 
heights  above  the  grotto  of  Posilipo,  near 
Naples,  where  in  solitude  he  might  "  look 
his  last;"  and  where,  as  he  waited  for  his 
change,  he  might  fill  up  his  remaining  days 
with  meditations  on  that  which  hath  been, 
that  which  is,  and  that  which  shall  be  here- 
after, both  for  himself  and  for  the  race  of 
man.  Devoted  to  the  "  habit  of  the  pen," 
a  common-place  book  lay  continually  beside 
him,  in  which  he  jotted  his  stray  thoughts 
on  men  and  things.  "  If  his  thoughts  recur- 
red to  the  past,  his  book  took  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  Page  after  page  would  at 
other  times  be  occupied  in  recalJing  the  con- 
versation or  analysing  the  opinions  of  some 
remembered  friend.  It  was  Diary,  it  was 
Essay,  it  was  Memoir,  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded or  the  humour  prompted."  Thorn- 
dale died ;  and  Mr.  Smith  having  accident- 
ally strayed  into  the  deserted  Villa  Scarpa, 
discovered  there  the  MS.  Such  is  the 
somewhat  transparent  story  of  the  common- 
place book. 

The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
"  Self  Review."  This  chapter  both  gives 
promise  of  that  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  meets  us  richly  scattered 
throughout  the  book,  and  contains  the  key 
to  the  "  Conflict  of  Opinions."  We  find 
ourselves  in  company  with  a  man  of  deep 
religious  instincts,  which,  at  every  point  in 
the  experience  of  every-day  life,  are  rudely 
shocked  by  not  finding  a  w^orld  in  harmony 
with  their  higher  longings.  Social  life  is 
seen  standing  out  indebted  to  religion  for  all 
of  true  good  in  it ;  while  it  not  only  refuses 
homage  to  the  heavenly  guest,  but  in  action 
seeks  to  cast  reproach  upon  her.  The  indi- 
vidualism of  man  is  believed  to  be  educated 
in  waywardness — to  be  petted  and  made  an 
idol  of,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  interests 
of  the  community  are  held  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  few.  Thorndale  sees 
the  dislocation  in  society,  but  does  not  make 
the  discovery  of  it  in  himself.  Led  once  and 
again  to  that  narrow  line  at  which  hope  is 
seen  hankering  on  the  very  edge  of  despair, 
he  is  kept  from  plunging  into  the  dark  sea 
out  on  which  he  looks,  by  the  presence  of  an 
influence  which,  while  our  author  feels  it,  we 
suspect  he  docs  not  clearly  understand.  In 
this,  we  take  it,  will  be  found  the  main  value 
of  the  book  to  all,  who,  as  having  themselves 
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entered  into  God's  rest,  are  seeking  to  lead 
others  into  it.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Britain,  has  Scripture  truth  influ- 
enced the  thoughtful  so  powerfully  as  it  does 
at  present.  And  yet,  the  thoughtful  are  not 
at  rest.  In  Thorndale  we  find  the  free  ex- 
pression of  that  unrest  which  may  charac- 
terise a  soul  even  when  in  full  acquaintance 
with  the  form  of  revealed  truth.  Held  in 
knowledge  merely,  and  not  in  the  love  of  the 
True  One,  it  has  yet  power  to  sharpen  the 
sentiments,  to  quicken  up  into  energy  sym- 
pathies otherwise  dormant,  and  to  call  forth 
in  strength  all  those  feelings  which  find  nat- 
ural gratification  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  in  art ;  but,  if  held  only  thus, 
it  has  no  might  in  it  to  keep  man  in  that 
path  of  peace,  which,  though  it  reaches  into 
the  abode  of  The  Ever  Blessed,  lies  on  the 
earth  amidst  the  tangled  mazes  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  misery  and  of  sin — and  no  might  to 
keep  the  soul  from  falling  back  on  itself  for 
peace  and  joy  — just  as  if  light  were  to  be 
found  in  the  place  of  darkness,  and  peace 
"where  thought  wars  with  affection,  and  in- 
stincts with  conscience.  Everywhere  this 
is  felt ;  and  the  want  of  present  satisfaction 
is  like  the  trail  of  an  unclean  thing  over 
highest  delights. 

"  Why  should  I  live  ?"  asks  Thorndale, "  What 
there  is  of  brief  and  fitful  enchantment  in  this  life 
of  pain,  I  too  have  partly  known.  I  have  heard 
music ;  I  have  seen  mountains  ;  I  have  looked  on 
the  sea,  and  cloud,  and  flowing  rivers,  and  the 
beauty  of  women.  I  have  loved — vainly  or  fool- 
ishly still  I  have  loved.  ...  I  have  given 
my  heart  to  the  poets ;  I  have  listened  eagerly  to 
whatever  great  truth  science  has  revealed  ;  I  have 
trod  the  paths  of  philosophy  till  I  found  them  in- 
terlacing each  other,  and  leading  back  to  my  own 
footmarks  on  the  sand;  I  have  had  earnest 
thoughts  and  generous  emotions.  If  I  were  to 
live  for  centuries,  centuries  would  only  bring  me 
these  in  their  decay  and  degeneracy.  What  but 
the  withered  leaf  of  summer  has  the  winter  to 
bestow  ?"— P.  26. 

A  few  sentences  culled  from  the  chapter 
on  Truisims,  will  illustrate  both  the  shadowy 
influence  of  these  abstract  truths,  and  Thorn- 
dale's  ignorance  of  the  True  One — the  only 
manifestation  of  God  in  which  weary  souls 
can  find  peace,  wayward  souls  a  sure  resting- 
place  and  refuge,  and  troubled  ones  comfort. 

"  That  there  is  sympathy  and  love  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  that  thus  his  very  self,  his  personal 
desires,  at  once  embrace  the  good  of  others  as 
well  as  his  own — what  a  truth  is  this." 

Again — 

"  To  embrace  the  good  of  others — of  a  whole 
society ;  to  apprehend  the  world  in  its  true  divine 
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unity — to  feel  how  beautiful  it  is!  The  Good, 
the  True,  the  Beautiful,  as  some  catalogue  them 
— here  are  three  gifts,  than  which  could  God  give 
no  greater  to  His  creature  ?" 

Again — 

"  Determine  what  you  may  about  the  Will, 
know  that  the  freedom  of  the  man  lies  in  his 
reason." 

Once  more — 

"  We  may  look  upon  the  progress  of  man  as 
ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a  gradual  revela- 
tion of  truth  to  the  intellect.  His  advance  in 
knowledge  manifests  itself — 1st,  In  his  increased 
power  ;  2d,  In  the  great  contemplation  of  science  ; 
3d,  In  that  idea  of  humanity,  or  of  human  life  as 
a  whole,  which  each  one  should  carry  in  his  own 
mind,  and  which  should  be  the  fountain  source  of 
his  morality  (!)" 


We  have  read  with  interest,  "The  Two 
Futurities  "  and  "  The  Future  Life,"  but  we 
nowhere  find  that  Thorndale  has  dreamt  of 
that  which  solves  the  dark  enigmas — even 
that  a  personal  Saviour,  Himself  very  God, 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
6y  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  it — 

"As  men  grow  better  on  the  earth,  they  will 
grow  more  confident  in  their  great  hope  of  im- 
mortality." *'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  religion  is  in 
its  broadest  definition  ?  It  is  life  cultivated  un- 
der God,  and  in  the  presence  of  death.  Forget 
death,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no  religion." 

"  The  Retrospect "  is  full  of  the  beauty  of 
those  pleasant  memories,  on  which,  as  we 
dwell,  thoughts  like  angels  cluster  all  around 
us.  Pity  that  so  much  touching  sentiment 
should  be  destitute  of  the  strength  which 
true  faith  always  communicates  !  We  have 
seldom  met  with  such  beauty  of  thought  and 
expression  as  in  the  description  of  "  Child- 
hood, and  the  Mother's  Silent  Aflfection." 

Visions  of  social  Utopias  pass  before  him, 
but  as  his  will  has  neither  been  disciplined 
by  truth,  nor  nursed  up  into  strength  by 
promptness  in  action,  he  fails  in  every  at- 
tempt at  good  doing.  Vain  resolves  pass 
away  in  regrets  more  vain.  He  has  had  the 
full  knowledge  of  social  disorganization  to  no 
purpose.  In  Manchester  he  sees  the  tri- 
umph of  white  slavery.  In  London  he  takes 
his  place  among  beggars,  in  order  to  learn 
how  the  lowest  classes  regard  those  above 
them.  The  result  of  all  is,  that  he  finds  the 
world  out  of  joint.  But  his  own  moral  na- 
ture is  in  the  same  unhappy  condition  ;  and 
so,  while  there  is  abundance  of  work  needed 
to  be  done,  he  speculates  and  finds  nothing 
for  his  hands  to  do. 
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Our  author  leaves  the  details  of  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  hero,  and  has  re- 
course to  a  common  expedient  to  introduce 
us  to  forms  of  thought — of  so  called  reli- 
gious life — and  of  social  longings,  which 
could  not,  in  their  variety,  have  been  con- 
sistently associated  with  one  man.  Lux- 
more  is  brought  on  the  scene  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  modern  aspirations  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  His  mens  divinior,  finds 
true  joy  in  compounding  the  naturalism  of 
Wordsworth  with  the  idealism  of  Shelley. 
The  product,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  not 
very  healthful : — 

"  Delusion,  followed  by  a  stracge  despair ; 

Life  lost — hope  lost ;  in  solitude  I  dwell 
Like  some  pale  anchorite,  whose  faith — whose 
prayer — 
Died  in  his  cell  (!)" 

Cyril,  having  no  manly  will  to  battle  with 
the  world,  becomes  pleasantly  reconciled  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  a 
Cisterian,  sets  about  trying  to  educate  him- 
self up  into  everlasting  life.  The  cause  of 
Cyril's  change  is  found  in  the  strict  Calvin- 
ism of  his  father  !  The  doctrines  of  retribu- 
tion and  of  eternal  punishment,  are  evi- 
dently not  very  palatable  to  Thorndale 
himself.  SecJcendorf,  a  meditative  German, 
is  introduced  as  the  representative  of  self- 
denial  ;  and  Clarence,  as  the  easy  good 
doer,  always  dreaming  of  a  social  Utopia. 
The  work  concludes  with  the  Confessio  Fedi 
of  Clarence.  This  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal ;  not  because  of  anything  original  in 
it,  but  because  it  contains  a  well  written 
summary  of  those  peculiar  phases,  social 
and  speculative,  into  which  the  traditional 
Christian  understanding  is  at  present  run- 
ning. It  deals  fully  with  these,  but  is  shy 
of  everything  like  a  distinct  utterance  of  re- 
ligious belief^  The  section  devoted  to  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  love  of  God,  is  written 
in  manifest  wilful  ignorance  of  that  point  at 
which  righteousness  and  peace  meet  in  har- 
mony, and  of  that  Person  by  whom  grace 
reigns  through  righteousness.  Strange  that 
the  Bible  views  of  these  things  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  !  Yet,  but  for  the  reflex 
influence  of  Bible  truth,  such  a  book  as 
"  Thorndale"  could  not  have  been  written. 
All  of  strength  in  the  moral  tone  of  it — and 
there  is  much — has  been  drawn,  indirectly, 
from  the  Scriptures.  Yet  the  breasts  which 
have  nourished  the  soul  are  despised.  Natu- 
ral sentiment  has  been  educated  and  refined 
by  revealed  truth,  until  it  begins  to  look 
like  the  truly  religious  spirit.  Yet  it  yields 
not  to  the  claims  of  Christ.  Yea,  it  virtually 
denies  all  obligation  to  Him.  This  state  of 
matters  grows  more  and  more  strong,  and 


the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  neutralised, 
is  by  exalting  the  person  of  Christ  as  very 
God,  and  by  directing  the  thoughtful  to  Him 
for  truth.  It  must  be  shown  that,  while 
what  arc  called  secular  forms  of  truths,  have 
much  in  them  useful  to  man,  apart  altogether  . 
from  the  thought  of  a  God  of  grace  in  con- 
nection with  them,  they  yet  become  most 
useful,  even  in  their  worldly  relationships, 
when  associated  with  Him.  Indeed,  with- 
out this,  those  who  prosecute  them,  miss  the 
high  end  of  their  lives,  and  put  away  from 
them  that  which  keeps  the  head  steady,  as  it 
climbs  the  heights  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
heart  sound,  as  it  tries  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries in  God's  works,  and  the  mysteries  of 
man's  spiritual  nature. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  drift  of 
"  Thorndale,"  and,  in  the  light  of  these  re- 
marks, we  can  assure  thoughtful  readers, 
that  they  will  find  it  peculiarly  interesting. 


IV.  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  a 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  D.C.L.,M.A.,F.R.S.,  etc. 
London :  John  Murray.     1857. 

This  "  Supplement"  will  be  found  more 
deeply  interesting  than  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's 
former  additions  to  "  The  Manual  of  Ele- 
mentary Geology."  Since  the  enlarged  fifth 
edition  was  published,  geological  discoveries 
of  great  importance  have  been  made.  These 
are  spt  down  and  reviewed  in  the  "  Supple- 
ment." New  phenomena  are  allowed  to 
tell  their  own  tale.  No  attempts  are  made 
to  force  them  into  harmony  with  opinions 
broadly  stated  in  "  The  Manual."  On  the 
contrary.  Sir  Charles,  in  the  candour  and 
dignity  of  true  science,  permits  the  discove- 
ries to  modify  his  former  views,  and  states 
this  to  the  reader.  Such  contributions  to 
science  all  will  cordially  welcome  who  see 
prevailing  tendencies  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  refuse  any  testimony  which  may 
seem  to  conflict  with  favourite  theories ; 
or,  on  the  other,  to  catch  hastily  at  new 
facts  and  to  theorise  concerning  them,  with- 
out  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  other 
facts,  to  which,  scientifically,  they  stand  re- 
lated. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  the  "  Supplement," 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  some  bearing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  some  important  recent  discus- 
sions. After  a  brief  analysis  of  Mr  Searles 
Wood's  "  Monograph  on  the  Crag  and  Up- 
per Tertiary"  Shells  of  Britain,"  the  remark 
is  made,  "  In  the  above  list  I  have  not  in- 
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eluded  the  shells  of  the  glaeial  beds  of  the 
Clyde,  and  of  several  other  British  deposits 
of  newer  origin  than  the  Norwich  Crag,  in 
which  nearly  all,  perhaps  all,  the  species  are 
recent." — P.  2.  The  light  thrown  on  the 
alterations  of  climate  in  the  successive  peri- 
ods of  the  Tertiary,  by  the  recent  palteonto- 
Jogical  discoveries  reviewed  by  Sir  Charles, 
is  full  of  interest.  These,  however,  will  be 
differently  read  by  some.  Individual  theo- 
ries on  glacial  action,  etc.,  will  determine 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  will  be 
regarded. 

"  It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the 
submergence  of  a  great  part  of  the  south- east  of 
England,  beneath  the  sea  of  the  g-lacial  epoch, 
during  which  the  northern  erratics  of  Norfolk 
and  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Highgate  Hill,  near  Lon- 
don, were  drifted  southwards  by  ice,  took  place 
before  or  after  the  origin  of  these  (freshwater) 
deposits  at  Grays,  Ilford,  and  other  places  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
after  those  fluviatile  beds  were  formed,  a  great 
sheet  of  ochreous  gravel  was  spread  out  over  the 
lower  levels  of  the  same  valley,  and  in  it  we  find 
buried  the  remains  of  Arctic  quadrupeds." — P.  3. 

"Without  doing  more  than  refer  to  the 
modification  of  the  table  of  the  Tertiary 
Fossil iferous  strata,  and  to  the  decided  cor- 
roboration of  the  arguments  adduced  in 
"  The  Manual,"  to  prove  "  that  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  Wealden  area  took  place  at  many 
successive  periods,  and  at  dates  widely  re- 
mote from  each  other,"  we  come  to  what 
appears  to  us  the  most  interesting,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  suggestive  pages  of  the  "  Sup- 
plement." We  mean  those  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  peculiarly  important  discover- 
ies of  Mr.  S.  H.  Beckles,  in  the  Middle  Pur- 
beck  (Upper  Oolitic)  Strata.  The  stratum 
explored  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Pur- 
beck,  and  "  consists  of  a  soft  marl,  or  calcare- 
ous mud,  and' is  only  about  five  inches  thick." 
These  excavations  have  lately  been  brought 
before  the  public  in  such  an  interesting  way 
by  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  we  shall  introduce 
the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  by  giving 
our  readers  an  extract  from  Mr.  Kingsley 's 
letter : — 

"  A  mammal  jaw  had  been  already  discovered 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  on  the  shore  at  the  back  of  Swan- 
age  Point.  Mr.  Beckles'  business  was  to  trace 
the  vein  from  which  this  jaw  had  been  procured, 
through  its  course  along  the  cliff  above,  and  to 
search  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  could.  With  that 
practical  sagacity  and  zeal  which  distinguishes 
80  many  of  our  scientific  men,  he  found  the  pre- 
cious vein  (a  stratum  of  about  five  inches  thick,  at 
the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds),  and  set  to 
work.  Before  he  could  lay  it  bare,  he  had  to  re- 
move a  superincumbent  load  of  fifty-two  feet 
thick,  forty  feet  of  which  was  solid  rock ;  and 


again  and  again,  after  losing  the  vein,  where  it 
was  shifted  and  snapt  by  earthquake  "  faults,"  to 
try  fresh  cuttings  at  fresh  parts  of  the  cliff.  In 
nine  months  he  removed  many  thousand  tons  of 
rock,  and  laid  bare  an  area  of  nearly  7000  square 
feet  (the  largest  cutting  ever  made  for  purely 
scientific  purposes).  Reptiles  (tortoises  and  liz- 
ards) he  found  in  hundreds  ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  was  that  of  the  jaws  of  at  least 
fourteen  different  species  of  mammalia.  Some  of 
these  were  herbivorous,  some  carnivorous,  con- 
nected (we  understand)  with  our  modern  shrews, 
moles,  hedgehogs,  etc.,  but  all  of  them  perfectly 
developed  and  highly-organised  quadrupeds."* 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Mr.  Beckles 
had  discovered — 

"  The  remains  of  five  or  six  new  species  be- 
longing to  three  or  four  distinct  genera,  varying 
in  size  from  a  mole  to  that  of  a  hedgehog,  besides 
the  entire  skeleton  of  a  crocodile,  the  shell  or  ca- 
rapace of  a  freshwater  tortoise,  and  some  smaller 
reptiles." 

Great  additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
these.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  "  The 
Supplement,"  for  the  able  interpretation  by 
Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer  of  the 
mammalian  remains  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Brodie  and  Beckles.  Most  of  these  remains 
are  those  of  Marsupial  Mammals.  But  evi- 
dences of  a  higher  order  than  the  Marsupa- 
lia,  as  in  existence  in  those  remote  epochs, 
seem  not  to  be  awanting.  Thus  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says — 

"  While  the  MS.  of  these  pages  was  preparing 
for  the  press  (February  10,  1857),  part  of  the 
cranium  of  a  Mammal  was  received  from  Mr. 
Beckles,  comprising  the  two  maxillary  bones  and 
teeth,  with  the  intermediate  palate  crushed,  of  a 


*  Mr.  Kingsley  adds ;  "  To  all  which  our  readers 
may  answer,  Gui  bono  f  All  this  may  he  amusing, 
curious ;  but  what  is  its  use  ?  Its  use  is  this.  It 
was  supposed  till  very  lately,  that  few  if  any  mam- 
malia were  to  be  found  below  the  tertiary  rock,  i.  e., 
those  above  the  chalk ;  and  this  supposed  fact  was 
very  comfortable  to  those  who  support  the  doctrine 
of  '  progressive  development,'  and  hold,  with  the  no- 
torious 'Vestiges  of  Creation,'  that  a  fish,  by  mere 
length  of  time,  became  a  reptile,  a  lemur,  an  ape, 
and,  finally,  an  ape  a  man.  But  here,  as  in  a  hun- 
dred other  cases,  facts>  when  duly  investigated,  are 
against  their  theory,  A  very  ancient  bed  of  the 
secondary  rooks  Is  found  full  of  mammalia,  as  per- 
fect as  most  which  now  walk  this  earth ;  and  Mr. 
Beckles'  discoveries  give  fresh  strength  to  the  theory 
of  ouir  best  scientific  men,  that  not  merely  species, 
but  whole  orders,  were  created  from  time  to  time, 
by  some  absolute  act  of  the  Almighty  mind,  as  per- 
fect at  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  as  at  any 
subsequent  one.  Thus  aro  the  conclusions  of  sound 
science  shown  more  and  more  to  ooinoide  witli  thoso 
of  sound  religion  ;  and  every  man  who,  like  Mr, 
Eeokles,  by  disoovering  physical  truth,  helps  tho 
cause  of  spiritual  truth,  deserves  well  of  his  country, 
even  though  all  he  visibly  brings  tbeta  be  a  few 
jaws  of  unmarketable  Y^rj»i»»'' 
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small  insectivore.  On  the  right  side  of  the  jaw, 
the  whole  series  of  molar  teeth  and  the  incisors 
are  seen.  The  grinders  are  more  numerous,  but 
the  dental  characters,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  bear  a 
relation  to  those  of  the  insectivorous  genus  Ericu- 
lii8,  peculiar  to  Madagascar  ;  and  from  the  gene- 
ral bearing  of  the  evidence,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  fossil  was  a  minute  placental  insectivore." 

Again — 

"  Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Beckles 
(March  19th),  is  the  lower  jaw  of  a  small,  adult, 
predaceous  quadruped,  with  a  robust  canine  and 
only  six  molars,  differing  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  its  other  characters,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
at  present  extends,  from  the  marsupial  type." 

We  have  quoted  these  remarks  with  the 
view  of  both  showing  the  rapid  march  of 
geological  science,  and  of  indicating  the  dan- 
ger of  hazarding  generalisations  on  the 
fruits  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  fos- 
sil iferous  strata  —  generalisations,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  religious  men  may,  on 
religious  grounds,  have  pledged  themselves. 
An  apt  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  last  work.  He  says, 
*'  Not  until  we  reach  the  times  of  the  Ter- 
tiary division  do  the  Mammals  in  their 
higher  orders  appear.  The  great  Tertiary 
volume  corresponds  to  those  volumes  of 
Cuvier  which  treat  of  the  placental  animals, 
that  suckle  their  young."*  The  lamented 
author  was  acquainted  with  the  remains  of 
such  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  as  the 
Stonesfield  Phascolotherium^  Thylacotherium, 
and  Amphitherium  ;  but  as  these  were  un- 
doubtedly marsupials,  he  rightly  assigns  to 
them  a  place  lower  down  in  the  geological 
Bcale  than  that  assigned  to  the  placentals. 
The  temptation  to  theorise  was  such  as  no 
one,  looking  at  the  subject  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller's  point  of  view,  could  be  expected 
to  resist.  Does  not  the  geologic  history  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  vertebrata  answer 
chronologically  to  the  classification  adopted 
by  Baron  Cuvier  1  Fishes,  propagating  by 
eggs  or  spawn — reptiles  by  eggs  or  spawn 
— birds,  by  eggs— mammals,  "  that  produce 
eggs  without  shells  (marsupials),  and  last  of 
all,  placental  mammals  appear."  We  fear 
that  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Beckles  have 
fairly  knocked  the  alleged  correspondence 
on  the  head.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks 
that  the  Purbeck  strata  read  us  a  most  in- 
structive lesson.  They  had  been  well 
searched  by  skilful  collectors.  The  late 
Edward  Forbes  had  studied  them  for  months 
consecutively ;  and  they  had  been  numbered, 
and  their  contents  recorded,  by  the  Govern- 
ment survey. 


♦  "Testimony  of  the  Rockg,"  pp.  16,  92. 


"  Yet,  when  the  geologist  inquires  if  any  land 
animals  of  a  higher  grade  than  reptiles  lived  dur- 
ing any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks  are 
all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  ;  and  this  Single  page  of  the  earth's 
history  suddenly  reveals  to  us  in  a  few  weeks  the 
memorial  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia, 
that  they  already  outnumber  those  of  many  a 
subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  series,  and  far  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  toge- 
ther."—P.  24. 

Attempts  have  been   recently  made   to 
show   that   the    classification    adopted    by 
our  highest  botanists  corresponds  with  the 
plant-history  in  the  fossiliferous  strata  when 
we  read  it  chronologically  ;  that  is,  that  the 
ordea  of  appearance  exhibits  a  parallelism 
between  this  plant-history  written   on  the 
rocks    and  the    arrangements    of    modern 
Botany.     Exception  has  been  taken  to  this, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  lies  deeper  down  in  the  earth's  crust 
than  the  Carboniferous,  contains  the  remains 
of  plants  corresponding  to  the  class  marked 
VI.  by  Lindley — the  Gymnogens^  with  con- 
centric growth — wood  youngest  at  the  cir- 
cumference,  and    having    more    than   one 
cotyledon, — plants,  then,  whose  organisation 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  Endogens  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  whose  growth  does  not  exhibit 
the  regular  concentric  layers  of  the  Exogens, 
and  whose  wood  stem,  as  in  the  palms,  is 
youngest   in    the    centre,   while    the   seed 
development    is    in    a    single    cotyledon. 
Without  entering  into  this  controversy,  or 
venturing   any  opinion  in  our  present  re- 
marks on  the  likelihood  of  a  modification  of 
the  arrangement,  one  way  or  other,  now  ar- 
gued for,  there  some  pregnant  sentences  in 
the  '  Supplement,"  to  which  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers.     They  seem, 
however,  to  point  to  the  strong  probjibility, 
that  a  few  years'  diligent  working  in  the 
older  strata  will  reveal  to  us  the  remains  of 
the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  deeper  down 
in  the  geologic  scale  than  we  have  yet  fully 
expected  ;  or,  more  likely  still,  will  make  it 
apparent  that  then,  as  now,  the  Thallogens 
and  the  highest  forms  of  the  Exogens  ob- 
tained during  the  same  epochs.     It  would 
thus  bo  safest  for  the  student  of  Natural 
Theology  not  to  seek  arguments  for  unity  of 
design  so  much  in  the  alleged  sequence  of 
phenomena,  or  of  groups  of  phenomena,  in 
the  order  of  time,  as  in  the  organisation  of 
different  forms  of  life,  In  the  adaptation  of 
these  to  particular  ends,  and  in  their  relation 
to  other  forms.     In  the  section  devoted  to 
"  the  Evidence  of  Phanerogamous  Plants  (not 
Gymnosperms)  in  the  0)al  Formation,"  Sir 
Charles    says,    "  It    has    been    questioned 
whether  hitherto  the  botanist  has  obtained 
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from  strata  older  than  the  Wealdeii  a  single 
well-determined  specimen  of  any  flowering 
plants  except  Gymnosperms,  such  as  Conifers 
and  Cycads.  Hence  some  imagine  that  the 
most  highly  organised  structures  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  were  first  created  or  devel- 
oped in  geological  periods  comparatively 
modern.  Mr.  C.  Bunbury  called  my  atten- 
tion lately  to  an  Antholite  in  his  collection, 
which  he  compared  to  Antholyza,  an  Iride- 
ous  genus,  and  on  which  Dr.  Hooker,  to  whom 
I  have  shown  it,  has  sent  me  the  following 
remarks."  —  P.  29.  Without  quoting  at 
length  Dr.  Hooker's  letter,  we  need  only 
say  that  he  withdraws  the  opinion  given  in 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Manual,  p.  374,  of 
the  coniferous  relation  of  the  Antliolites. 
What,  however,  seems  to  us  of  most  interest 
is,  that  while  upon  the  whole  he  thinks  Mr. 
Bunbuty's  specimen  bears  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  Bromeliacece  (Monocotyledons), 
it  yet  may  be  plausibly  compared  to  Lahiatce 
and  Lobeliacece  (Dicotyledons.)  He  con- 
siders this  Antholite  from  the  coal  to  be 
''  the  spike  of  a  very  highly  organised 
flowering  plant  in  full  flower,"  p.  29. 

The  facts  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  re- 
ferred, will  indicate  how  very  important  the 
additions  are  which  have  been  made  in  "  the 
Supplement"  to  the  literature  of  Geologic 
Science. 


V. —  Omphalos:  An  Attempt  to  Untie  the 
Geological  Knot.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 
F.R.S.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst.  1857. 

In  the  preface  in  which  Oken  introduced 
to  the  English  public  Dr.  Tulk's  admirable 
translation  of  "  The  Elements  of  Physio- 
philosophy,"*  he  says,  "I  wrote  the  first 
edition  of  1810  in  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and 
on  this  account  it  was  not  so  well  arranged 
as  a  systematic  work  ought  to  be."  Mr. 
Gosse  might  almost  have  alleged  as  much 
for  the  work  now  before  us.  But  in  his 
case  the  inspiration  is  only  second-hand,  and 
yet  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy  as  to  source 
than  that  of  Lorenz  Oken.  We  suspect, 
too,  that  at  least  one  of  the  quarters  to 
which  he  traces  the  suggestion  of  the  "  hap- 
py" thought  developed  in  Omphalos,  is  in- 
debted to  Oken's  Physio-philosophy  for  any 
thing  of  interest  about  it.  "  I  do  not  claim 
originality  for  the  thought  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  work  out.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  tract  which  I  met  with  some  dozen 
years  ago,  or  more;  the  title  of  which  I 
have   forgotten:  I   am   pretty  sure  it   was 

*  Ray  Society,  184V. 


anonymous,  but  it  was  published  by  Camp- 
bell, of  1,  Warwick  Square."  Again,  he 
adds  in  his  preface,  ''The  germ  of  the  argu- 
ment, however,  I  have  found,  since  these 
pages  were  written,  in  '  The  Mineral  and 
Mosaical  Geologies,'  of  Granville  Penn." 
This  is  candid  enough.  It  is  not  impressive. 
We  cannot  hope  for  much  in  a  scientific 
treatise  based  on  a  thought  in  a  Plymouth 
brother  tract,  and  seeking  corroboration  in 
the  speculations  of  Granville  Penn. 

We  must  not,  however,  withhold  our  tes- 
timony to  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Gosse  sets  about  his  work.     He  has  learned 
to  regard  the  senses  as  not  infallible  guides 
even  in  estimating  present  physical  pheno- 
mena, and  that  conclusions  drawn  from  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  by  a  confessedly  fallible 
interpreter,  are  even  less  trustworthy.    This 
is  as  it  should  be  ;  and  if  the  present  theory 
of  the  highly  accomplished  author  of  "  The 
Manual  of  Marine  Zoology,"  and  of  charm- 
ing "  Tenby,"  having  anything  of  plausibility 
in  it,  this  shall  not  suffer  from  the  manifest 
Christian  feeling  and  humility  under  the  at- 
mosphere of  which  the  theory  is  propounded. 
The  difliculty  which  presented  itself  to  Mr. 
Gosse  was   this, — there  is   a  manifest   (al- 
leged) contradiction   between  what  Geology 
says   of  the   age  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
what  unlearned  readers  hold  to  be  the  plain, 
direct,  and  unequivocal  literal   teaching  of 
the  Word  of  God.     Mr.  Gosse  refuses  to 
meddle  with  the  question  of  interpretation. 
But  why  ?     Is  it  philosophical  to  deal  with 
and  to  discuss  the  question  of  geological  in- 
terpretation, and  yet  refuse  to  deal  with  that 
of  the  portion  of  Scripture  on  which  geolo- 
gical discoveries  are  held  to  impinge  ?     He 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  dilemma ;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  his  theory — a  very  old  one,  with 
a  new  flice  and   a  new  name — is  fitted   to 
rescue  us  from  it.     But  Mr.  Gosse  knows, 
that  while  geologists,  from  Cuvier  to  Hugh 
Miller,  have  acknowledged  a  difliculty,  they 
have  not  seen  a  dilemma,  and  thus  they  have 
propounded  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     One  theory  stands 
associated  with  such  names  as  Conybeare, 
Buckland,    Sedgwick,    Chalmers,    Fleming, 
and  Hitchcock.     And  of  this  we  may  say, 
that  though  we  would  not  pledge  ourselves 
to  it  in  the  face  of  any  future  discoveries, 
yet  if  means  could  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  acceptance  it  has  received,  two 
things  would  be  found  true:  On   the  one 
hand,  it  would  turn  out  that  the  alleged  un- 
rest  among   non-scientific    intelligent   men 
would  be  found  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  and  on  the  other,  that  this  theory 
has  actually  passed  into  the  public  mind,  and 
is  powerfully  influencing  it. 
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Beginning  with  the  foundations  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Gosse  gives  a  series  of  sketches 
of  great  power,  and  in  his  well-known  gra- 
phic way,  of  the  varied  forms  of  life,  from 
their  first  appearance  to  the  present  time. 
These  are  illustrated  by  drawings  of  much 
beauty.  He  passes  rapidly  in  review  the 
Trilohites  of  the  Silurian, — the  Fishes  of  the 
Old  Red, — the  Reptiles  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous,— and  the  Pachyderms  of  the  Tertiary. 
These  sketches  and  illustrations  are  to  us  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  work  ;  and  we 
only  wish  we  had  them  dissociated  from  a 
hobby,  and  in  a  shape  in  which  they  would 
be  suitable  for  the  young.  They  would 
allure  more  to  the  study  of  this  science,  as 
well  as  give  a  much  more  correct  picture  of 
what  hath  been,  than  is  done  by  any  "Man- 
ual" we  have  yet  seen.  These  sketches,  and 
the  reference  to  the  ten  miles  deep  of  fos- 
siliferous  strata,  in  which  the  forms  of  life 
referred  to  are  embedded,  give  us  the  state 
of  the  question  as  to  the  accepted  macro- 
chronology,  or  theory  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  earth.  These  strata,  then,  must  have 
required  millions  of  years  for  their  forma- 
tion. We  are  shut  up  to  this.  No,  says 
Mr.  Gosse,  I  have  an  alternative.  And  he 
proceeds  to  try  to  shake  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  fossils,  that 
the  living  things  represented  by  them  must 
have  lived  and  died  in  situ — must  have,  in 
short,  had  an  existence  as  species  corre- 
sponding in  duration  to  the  estimated  age  of 
the  strata.  So  we  would  put  it.  Now,  it  is 
at  this  point  that  we  see  Mr.  Gosse  diverg- 
ing. We  submit,  that  his  first  task  should 
have  been  to  make  out  a  case  in  behalf  of 
prochronism  in  the  formation  of  the  strata, 
and  then  to  have  treated  us  to  his  illustra- 
tions from  the  fossilised  skeletons.  There 
are  the  40,000  or  50,000  feet  of  the  Silu- 
rian, with  their  many  thin  layers  containing 
characteristic  fossils, — the  Devonian,  attain- 
ing in  some  places  to  a  thickness  of  40,000 
feet,  "  and  composed  of  fragments  of  more 
ancient  rocks,  which,  by  a  long  process  of 
rolling  together  in  a  breaking  sea,  or  in  the 
bed  of  a  rapid  current,  have  lost  all  their 
angles,"  and  in  which  the  heaviest  pieces  of 
rolled  stones  are  found  lowest  in  the  de- 
posit,— and,  passing  the  polype-formed  lime- 
stone between  2000  and  3000  feet  thick,  the 
coal  measures  at  least  10,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  several  overlying  formations, — we 
come  to  the  numerous  Tertiary  strata,  many 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  so 
gently  as  not  to  injure  even  the  tiniest  shells. 
Mr.  Gosse  reckons  up  all  these ;  but  what 
ho  should  have  given  us  some  light  on  is, 
the  consistency  of  prochronism  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  witn  all  that  we  know  of 


the  present  processes  of  nature.  Applying 
this  theory  to  the  stratified  rocks,  it  would 
also  ignore  the  existence  at  any  time  in  the 
past  of  those  periods  of  great  disturbance 
with  which  the  present  conformation  of  the 
earth  is  associated.  It  would  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  we  find  fossiliferous  strata 
resting,  like  flying  buttresses,  on  one  mount- 
ain and  another,  rising  to  their  summits  and 
found  equally  at  their  base,  the  time  never 
was  when  they  lay  horizontally,  as  strata 
now  in  the  course  of  formation  lie,  but  that 
they  were  created  leaning,  as  now,  in  steep 
incline  on  the  volcanic  mass  which  supports 
them !  Of  course,  there  is  no  arguing 
against  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  ; 
and  Mr.  Gosse  will  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
lieving that  he  has  not  been  answered. 
This  "  new  method"  would,  however,  render 
every  attempt  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  nature  in  the  past,  by  looking 
at  it  in  the  light  of  what  is  going  on  around, 
worse  than  vain.  We  will  not  yield  to  Mr. 
Gosse  in  the  estimate  of  the  deep  value  to 
be  assigned  to  the  probability  of  repeated 
acts  of  miraculous  interference,  but  his  mode 
of  putting  this  seems  to  us  absurd.  The 
reply  to  all  this,  we  know,  is,  '  But  if  it  be 
held,  that  when  among  plants  the  Exogens 
first  appeared,  they  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  fully  formed  and  mature,  even 
as  man  himself  did,  and  had  their  twenty  or 
thirty  concentric  rings,  which  are  now  to  us 
the  marks  of  their  growth,  by  which  we 
know  the  lifetime  of  the  tree,  why  should 
we  not  hold  also,  that  the  strata  were  formed 
as  we  now  behold  them  by  one  creative 
act  V  Mr.  Gosse  may,  perhaps,  think  as 
little  of  our  physiology  as  we  do  of  his  in- 
ductive philosophy  in  Omphalos,  when  we 
say,  that  the  full  formed  organism  might 
have  been  realised  in  full  maturity,  and 
having  species  well  marked,  without  the 
hidden  evidences  of  what  to  us  is  suggestive 
of  gradual  development.  In  this  supposi- 
tion we  stand  on  the  same  platform  with 
our  author.  It  is  not  very  likely  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  days  that  Adam  lived,  and  all 
the  days  that  the  created  organisms  around 
him  existed,  any  prying  student  in  animal 
or  vegetable  physiology  would  arise  to 
count  the  concentric  rings  of  the  Exogens, 
or  pull  feathers  from  the  peacock's  tail,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  no  they  had  a  story  of 
the  wonders  of  prochronism  to  tell  to  all 
the  generations  of  the  antediluvians !  But 
it  is  time  we  should  allow  Mr.  Gosse  to  un- 
fold his  alleged  new  hypothesis.  He  says, 
p.  123:— 

f 
"  I  have,  in  my  postulates,  begged  the  fact  o 
creation,  and  I  Boall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
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prove  it.  Creation,  the  sovereign  fiat  of  Al- 
mighty Power,  gives  us  the  commencing  point, 
which  we  in  vain  seek  in  nature.  Bat  what  is 
creation  ?  It  is  the  sudden  lursting  into  a  circle. 
Since  there  is  no  one  stage  in  the  course  of  exist- 
ence which  more  than  any  other  affords  a  natural 
commencing  point,  whatever  stage  is  selected  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  must  be  an  un-natural, 
or  rather  a  preter-natural,  commencing  point. 
The  life-history  of  every  organism  commenced  at 
some  point  or  other  of  its  circular  course.  It  was 
created,  called  into  being,  in  some  definite  stage. 
Possibly,  various  creatures  differed  in  this  respect ; 
perhaps  some  began  existence  in  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment)  some  in  another ;  but  every  separate 
organism  had  a  distinct  point  at  which  it  began 
to  live.  Before  that  point  there  was  nothing ; 
this  particular  organism  had  till  then  no  exist- 
ence ;  its  liistory  presents  an  absolute  blank ;  it 
was  not.  But  the  whole  organisation  of  the  crea- 
ture thus  newly  called  into  existence,  looks  back 
to  the  course  of  an  endless  circle  in  the  past.  Its 
whole  structure  displays  a  series  of  developments, 
which  as  distinctly  witness  to  former  conditions 
as  do  those  which  are  presented  in  the  cow,  the 
butterfly,  and  the  fern  of  the  present  day.  But 
what  former  conditions?  The  conditions  thus 
witnessed  unto,  as  being  necessarily  implied  in 
the  present  organisation,  were  non-existent;  the 
history  was  a  perfect  blank  till  the  moment  of 
creation.  The  past  conditions  or  stages  of  exist- 
ence in  question,  can  indeed  be  as  triumphantly 
inferred  by  legitimate  deduction  from  the  present, 
as  can  those  of  our  cow  or  butterfly  ;  they  rest 
on  the  very  same  evidences  ;  they  are  identically 
the  same  in  every  respect,  except  in  this  one,  that 
they  were  unrecd.  They  exist  only  in  their  re- 
sults ;  they  are  effects  which  never  had  causes. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  to  clear  my  argument  if  I 
divide  the  past  developments  of  organic  life, 
which  are  necessarily,  or  at  least  legitimately,  in- 
ferrible from  present  phenomena,  into  two  cate- 
gories, separated  by  the  violent  act  of  creation. 
Those  unreal  developments,  whose  apparent  re- 
sults are  seen  in  the  organism  at  the  moment  of 
its  creation,  I  will  call  prochronic,  because  time 
was  not  an  element  in  them  ;  while  those  which 
have  subsisted  since  creation,  and  which  have  had 
actual  existence,  I  will  distinguish  as  diachronic, 
as  occurring  during  time." 

We  have  already  referred  to  Oken's 
"  Physio-philosophy."  Such  of  our  readers 
as  know  anything  of  that  daring,  eccentric, 
but  yet  remarkably  able  and  suggestive 
work,  will  remember  the  sections  on  "  the 
Sphere,"  and  on  "  Rotation ;"  and  when 
these  are  looked  at  in  the  light  of  other 
passages,  they  will  not  fail  to  see  their  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Gosse's  circular  theory  of 
the  Course  of  Nature.  Oken,  however, 
sees  no  Deity  but  creation,  and  says,  "  All 
motion  is  circular,  and  there  is  everywhere 
no  straight  motion  any  more  than  there  is 
a  single  line  or  straight  surface.  Every- 
thing is  comprehended  in  ceaseless  rotation. 
Without  rotation  there  is  no  being  and  no 
life."— P.  33.     Again  :  "  The  metamorpho- 


sis is  the  embryonic  transition  of  the  insect, 
after  extrusion  from  the  egg,  through  the 
three  classes  of  its  circle."  "  The  law  is 
universal.  The  second  and  third  class  of 
every  circle  traverse,  after  birth,  the  classes 
to  whose  series  they  belong." — P.  543.  We 
might  multiply  such  quotations.  But  do 
we  wish  to  identify  Mr.  Gosse's  views  with 
those  of  Oken,  when  Mr.  Gosse  says — "  I 
am  not  alluding  to  any  plan  of  natiire,  but 
to  its  course,  cursiis, — the  way  in  which  it 
runs  on.  This  is  a  circle  '?"*  We  have  no 
such  wish.  We  only  desire  to  indicate  how 
the  views,  and  even  the  peculiar  phraseolo- 
gy, of  one  on  whose  labours  Christian  men 
have  been  rightly  accustomed  to  look  with 
suspicion,  may  so  influence  them  indirectly 
as  to  give  the  distinctive  cast  to  their  theo- 
ries even  on  deeply  sacred  topics. 

Our  author  does  not  hide  from  himself 
the  lengths  to  which  his  theory  might  be 
pushed.  He  looks  boldly  in  the  fl\ce  its 
bearing  on  matters  of  history,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  natural  science.  The  "  divining  " 
of  Niebuhr,  and  the  "  Myth  Theories  "  of 
theologians  whose  imaginations  scorn  all 
canons  of  sound  criticism,  and  all  rules  of 
common  sens6,  would  be  found  harmless  if 
compared  with  the  theory  now  under  re- 
view. We  can  at  least  acknowledge  the 
strength  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the 
following : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  this  present  year  1857 
had  been  the  particular  epoch  in  the  projected 
life-history  of  the  world,  which  the  Creator  se- 
lected as  the  era  of  its  actual  beginning.  At 
His  fiat  it  appears ;  but  in  what  condition  ?  Its 
actual  condition  at  this  moment :  whatever  is 
now  existent  would  appear  precit^ely  as  it  does 
appear.  There  would  be  cities  filled  with  swarms 
of  men  ;  there  would  be  houses  half-built,  castles 
fallen  into  ruins,  pictures  on  artists'  easels  just 
sketched  in,  wardrobes  filled  with  half-worn  gar- 
ments, ships  sailing  over  the  sea,  marks  of  birds' 
footsteps  on  the  mud,  skeletons  whitening  the 
desert  sands,  human  bodies  in  every  stage  of  de- 
cay in  the  burial-grounds.  These,  and  millions 
of  other  traces  of  the  past,  would  be  found,  he- 
cause  they  are  found  in  the  world  now — they  be- 
long to  the  present  age  of  the  world  ;  and  if  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  into  existence  this  globe 
at  this  epoch  of  its  life-history,  the  whole  of  which 
lay  like  a  map  before  His  infinite  mind,  it  would 
certainly  have  presented  all  these  phenomena ; 
not  to  puzzle  the  philosopher,  but  because  they 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  world 
at  the  selected  moment  of  irruption  into  its  his- 
tory ;  because  they  constitute  its  condition — they 
make  it  what  it  is." 

Enough :  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  made  out  a 
strong  plea  for  Prochronism.     We  regret 
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that  the  writer  of  the  "  Manual  of  Marine 
Zoology "  should  also  be  the  author  of 
"  Omphalos." 


VI. — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Explained. 
By  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Two  vols.  London :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co.     1857. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes  with  the  impression,  that  so  ripe  a 
product  of  scholarship  and  thought  will 
reach,  and  continue  to  occupy,  a  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  Scripture  exposition. 
The  inspired  history,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  before  us,  is  now  beginning 
to  experience  fair  treatment.  Former  Eng- 
lish commentaries,  or  lectures  on  selected 
portions,  such  as  those  of  Sumner,  Dick, 
and  Biscoe,  came  far  short  of  grappling  with 
the  plan,  the  structure,  or  the  contents  of 
the  book.  What  Dr.  Alexander  justly  calls 
the  "  monstrosities  of  exposition  "  perpe- 
trated by  German  Rationalists — especially 
the  daring  speculations  of  the  Tiibingen 
school — have  led  to  the  publication  of  works 
in  which  we  recognise  both  a  just  compre- 
hension of  what  behoved  to  be  done,  and 
something  like  an  adequate  encountering  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Hackett,  and 
Schaff,  and  Baumgarten,  are  noble  examples 
of  what  sanctified  scholarship  can  do  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Divine  Word.  And  Dr. 
Alexander's  work  is  not  only  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  these ;  it  is,  in  some 
respects,  deserving  of  a  higher  place  than 
any  of  them.  Keeping  in  view  its  nature 
as  an  exposition  verse  by  verse,  designed, 
moreover,  for  the  general  reader — the  plan 
of  it  thus  affording  little  scope  for  disserta- 
tion or  breadth  of  argument — we  regard  it 
as  furnishing  an  eminently  able  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  text.  The  author 
makes  no  parade  of  learning — his  references 
to  authorities  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  but  he 
evinces  throughout  a  most  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Vexed  questions  are  fairly  met,  and 
undergo  a  masterly  treatment ;  while  the 
renderings  which  have  met  with  general 
acceptance  are  brought  before  us  in  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  style. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  mo- 
dern criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  the  establishment  of  its  unity 
of  plan.  It  might  once  be  regarded  as  "a 
desultory  series  of  anecdotes  or  reminis- 
cences ;"  it  can  be  so  regarded  no  longer. 


The  patient  study  of  the  text,  by  candid 
and  competent  men,  has  brought  out  the 
fact,  that  a  special  purpose  was  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  guided  as  he  was  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  that  this  purpose  has 
been  admirably  and  successfully  carried 
out.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not 
wonderful ;  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  har- 
monious arrangement  which  pervades  the 
works  of  God  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
an  enlightened  criticism  has  yet  to  discover 
many  precious  illustrations  of  Scripture 
being  in  its  several  parts  constructed  on  a 
plan,  which  was  fully  before  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Di- 
vine Author  was  rendering  each  part — his- 
tor}"-,  or  song,  or  prophecy — a  fitting  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  His  entire  de- 
sign. 

It  is  now  fully  admitted  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  a  second  treatise  of  Luke, 
designed  as  a  supplement  to  his  gospel ; 
and  that,  while  his  object  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory is  to  exhibit  the  experience  of  Christ 
on  earth,  his  object  in  the  subsequent  one  is 
to  record  the  doings  of  the  ascended  Sav- 
iour in  the  propagation  and  establishment 
of  His  own  truth.  And  further,  the  book 
is  recognized  as  "  a  history  of  the  planting 
and  extension  of  the  Church  among  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  institution  of 
great  radiating  centres  at  important  points 
throughout  the  empire,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  ending  at  Rome."  "  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  Dr.  Alex- 
ander does  not  refer  to  De  Wette's  observa- 
tion, that  these  words  contain  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Acts,  but  he  remarks  that  the 
gradation  corresponds  to  the  great  periods 
of  the  history  recorded  in  the  book.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  shows  such  a  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject — such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  community,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  Divine  plan  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel, — he  treats  the  text  in  so  masterly 
and  exhaustive  a  manner,  and  the  Exposition 
is  so  well  sustained  throughout,  that  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  this  work  as  one  of  the 
best  on  the  "Acts"  in  the  English  language, 
and  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  the  last,  of 
the  author's  productions. 

But  let  us  indicate  the  characteristics  of 
the  work  before  us,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing the  high  opinion  which  wo  have 
been  led  to  form  of  it.  The  first  merit  of 
Dr.  A.  as  an  interpreter — we  speak  solely 
in  reference  to  these  volumes — is  honesty. 
He  deals  fairly  with  the  text.  While  you 
cannot  fail  to  discover  his  views  on  church 
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government  and  other  points,  he  is  nerei* 
disingenuous.     You  cannot  think  of  him  as 
labouring  to  establish  a  pre-conceived  opin- 
ion, but  rather  as  seeking  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.     But  Dr.  A.  has 
not  only  the  moral  qualification  of  upright- 
ness and  freedom  from  bias — he  is  a  scholar, 
and  a  ripe  and  good  one.    His  acquaintance 
with    the  original  of  the  New  Testament 
being  minute  and  extensive,  the  critical  and 
exegetical  value  of  this  work  may  be  rated 
very  high.     As  specimens  of  wise  discrimi- 
nation and  exegetical  talent,  we  may  instance 
the  following  : — the  distinction  between  the 
"  was  taken  up  "  of  i.  9  (eirijpOT]),  and  that 
of  i.  2  (dveXri<pdrj) ;  the  reference  to  Odfjifiog 
as  combining  the  ideas  of  wonder  and  awe, 
the  dread  which  the  felt  presence  of  Deity 
ever  inspires,  blending  with  the  amazement 
produced  by  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ; 
his  remarks  on  the  vecorepoc  of  v.  6,  and 
veavioKOL  of  v.  10 ;  and  the  very  satisfactory 
view  of  ev  dXiyo),  as  contrasted   with  ev 
fieydXo),  in  xxvi.  28,  29.   We  are  astonished 
that  Alford  should  consider  these  adverbial 
expressions  as  referring  to  the  manner,  and 
not  to  the  efect  of  persuasion.      But  our 
author   is   less   successful   in   other    cases. 
Thus  he  is  manifestly  at  fmlt  when  he  ren- 
ders ovg  6  Uar^p  eOero  ev  ry  Idia  e^ovaia, 
"  which  the  Father  hath  fixed  in  the  exercise 
of  His  own  power."     'Ev  r^  Idia  ^ovoia 
seems  identical  in  meaning  with  the  corre- 
sponding expression  in  v.  4.     We  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  that  an  intimation  of  the  times 
and  seasons  having  been  fixed  by  God  is  a 
reproof  of  excessive  curiosity,  while  the  fact, 
that  He  is  not  pleased  to  reveal  them,  is  a 
reason  for  not  prying  further.     Then  ^^His 
angel"  in  xii.  15,  must,  in  the  lips  of  the 
disciples,  have  meant  something  more  than 
the  visit  of  an  angel.     Again,  we  think  Al- 
ford's  view  of  iii.  12  the  preferable  one,  be- 
cause more  natural  and  more  in  accordance 
with   the   original — "  Why   marvel   ye   at 
this  man,  or  why  look   ye  so  earnestly  on 
us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
we  had  made  him  to  walkl"     And,  lastly, 
while  we  concur  with  Dr.  A.  in  holding 
groundless  the  distinction  sometimes  made 
between  Krrniara  and  vndp^eig,  as  denoting 
respectively  real  and  personal  property,  we 
think  he  might  have  suggested  that  the  for- 
mer conveys  the  idea  of  acquisition.     Dr. 
A.  displays  great  acuteness  in  pointing  out 
the  force  of  expressions  which  would  not 
strike  the  ordinary  reader,  as  the  "  and  now" 
of  XX.  22,  25,  82 ;  the  last  being  described 
as  "  a  third  effort   to  conclude,  the  others 
having  failed  as  it  were  from  strong  emo- 
tion  and    unwillingness    to    leave   them." 
But  his  prime  characteristics  are  good  sense 


and  good  judgment.  By  a  kind  of  shrewd- 
ness"-~an  intuitional  perception  of  the  fitness 
of  things — he  is  often  guided,  and  guides 
his  readers,  to  a  simple  and  satisflictory  in- 
terpretation of  what  has  occasioned  many 
fruitless  logomachies.  Thus,  how  plain  his 
view  of  XV.  21,  as  implying  that  "the  con- 
tinued reading  of  the  Law,  in  services  ac- 
cessible to  both  (Jews  and  Gentiles),  af- 
forded some  excuse  for  the  remaining  pre- 
possessions of  the  one  class,  and  at  the 
same  time  left  without  excuse  the  disregard 
or  violation  of  them  by  the  other."  So,  on 
xxi.  30,  he  says,  "  The  priests  and  Levites 
on  duty  in  the  temple,  when  they  saw  Paul 
violently  dragc^ed  out,  shut  the  doors,  in 
order  to  exclude  both  him  and  his  assail- 
ants, with  a  view  not  only  to  their  own  se- 
curity, but  also  to  preserve  the  sanctuary 
from  being  made  the  scene  of  a  tumultuous 
brawl."  References  like  this  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  we  shall  only  further  notice,  as 
betokening  unusual  good  sense,  the  remark 
on  the  eldership  (i.  441),  the  explanation  of 
Paul's  change  of  name  (ii.  11),  and  the 
author's  estimate  of  Gallio's  character  and 
Gamaliel's  counsel.  The  only  case  in  which 
his  judgment  seems  to  be  at  fault,  is  the 
supposition  which  he  brings  forward,  that 
the  "  two  men  "  who  stood  by  the  apostles, 
as  they  gazed  after  their  ascending  Lord, 
were  Moses  and  Elijah.  He  admits  that 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  but  he  evidently 
regards  it  with  favour.  We  cannot  but  es- 
teem Baumgarten's  remark  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "two  men,"  as  indicating  a  more 
profound  thought :  "  While  the  going  up  of 
Elias  may  be  compared  to  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  which  none  can  follow,  the  ascension 
of  Christ  is  as  it  were  a  bridge  between 
heaven  and  earth,  laid  down  for  all  who  are 
drawn  to  Him  by  His  earthly  existence. 
This  bridging  over  of  the  gulf  between 
earth  and  heaven  had  been  brought  before 
the  view  of  the  disciples  from  tjie  very  be- 
ginning (John  i.  52)  ;  and  by  this  passage 
also,  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact,  that 
after  the  ascension  the  disciples  are  imme- 
diately joined  by  two  heavenly  messengers, 
who  are  spoken  of  as  men.  For  it  is  only 
in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  Jesus,  who 
had  lived  with  men  as  their  equal,  is  now 
exalted  into  heaven,  if  messengers  descend- 
ing from  the  height  of  heaven  stand  and 
speak  with  the  apostles  as  their  fellows." 

In  these  volumes  some  able  discussions 
occur.  We  would  single  out,  as  especially 
worthy  of  note,  that  contained  in  the  com- 
ment on  xiii.  32-37;  and  that  pursued 
through  the  earlier  verses  of  the  23d  chap- 
ter, with  reference  to  the  "  scene  "  between 
Paul    and    the    "High-Priest"    Ananias. 
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There  are  some  points,  however,  in  regard 
to  which  we  deem  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  A. 
less  satisfactory.  Thus,  on  xi.  20,  he  pleads 
for  the  reading  of  the  textus  receptus.  The 
most  ancient  copies,  however,  (as  Dr.  A. 
admits),  give  "EA/lT/va^,  while  the  internal 
evidence  is  very  strong  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  is  much  force  in  the  considera- 
tions, that  the  .term  ^lovdaiotg,  in  verse  19, 
includes  the  Hellenists,  while  /cat,  in  the 
sense  of  "also,"  renders  the  reading 
"EAAT^vaf,  quite  intelligible  ;  and  that,  un- 
less it  be  in  this  passage,  we  have  nowhere 
any  mention  of  a  work  of  grace  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Antioch — no  germ,  therefore,  of 
a  Gentile  church  there.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  author  is  right  in  his  attempt  to 
justify  Paul's  disregard  of  the  repeated  warn- 
ings and  dissuasives  which  were  addressed 
to  him  as  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
last  time.  He  argues  that  the  Apostle  was 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit. 
We  can  conceive  strong  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  Paul  was  not  permitted  to  err  in 
this  matter,  but  the  Scripture  evidence  of 
his  being  "  led  of  the  Spirit "  is  not  plain. 

In  these  goodly  and  able  volumes  the  ac- 
complished author  has  laid  the  Church  under 
a  heavy  debt  of  obligation. 


VII. — Hefele  Concilien-geschichte.  (History 
of  the  Councils.)  Band  I.  and  II.  Pp. 
287,  and  938. 

The  productions  of  German  Romanist  litera- 
ture are  comparatively  little  known  in  this 
country.  Some  have  read  Mohler's  Sym- 
bolik,  perhaps,  in  a  translation,  in  the  course 
of  a  special  study  of  the  Popish  contro- 
versy ;  but  of  the  teeming  activity  of  the 
Romish  press  in  Southern  and  Rhenish  Ger- 
many, few  are  rightly  aware.  Yet  some  of 
these  Romanist  works  are  well  worthy  of 
attention  from  the  Protestant  churches.  To 
a  ripe  scholarship,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  phases  of  Protestantism  around 
them,  and  not  little  intellectual  vigour  dis- 
tinguishing their  authors,  is  added  a  zeal  for 
Romanism,  which  never  misses  a  weak 
point  in  the  apologetical  literature  of  their 
opponents,  or  neglects  an  opportunity  of 
commending  their  church  to  the  attention  of 
rulers,  and  to  the  sympathies  of  cultivated 
minds.  Most  of  them  have  likewise  the 
peculiarly  influential  gift  of  ability  to  suit 
their  essays  in  dogmatic,  and  in  historical 
literature  and  controversy,  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  general  public — a  gift,  the  culti- 


vation of  which  has  been  too  much  neglect- 
ed by  many  of  our  ablest  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversialists.   One  of  the  most  note- worthy 
of  recent  publicati9ns  on  Church  History,  is 
the  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.    Dr.  Carl  Joseph  Hefele, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Romanist  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen,  may  be  considered,  on 
the   whole,   the   man   most  worthy  to  be 
ranked  as  a  successor  to  Mohler  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Romish  ecclesiastic  mind  in 
Southern  Germany.     In  his  youth,  he  gave 
to  the  world  a  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  of 
which  a  much  enlarged  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  last  year.     He  superin- 
tended  a  good  and  cheap  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  among  whom  he  includes 
the  author    of    the  Epistle  to  Diognetus. 
This  work  has  had  great  success.     For  a 
number  of  years,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Kiihn,  Aberle,  and  others,  has  been  editor 
of  the  Tiibingen  Quartal-Schriftj  the  chief 
Romanist  Review  in  Germany.     Not  a  few 
of  the  most  elaborate,  scholarlike,  and  in 
every  sense  able  articles,  in  the  Lexicon  of 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  are  from  his  pen.     But 
the  work  on  which  he  means  mainly  to  rest 
his  claim  to  present  and  future  appreciation, 
is  "  the  History  of  the  Councils."    It  is  to  be 
completed  in  five  large  volumes.     The  first 
two  (all  yet  published)  bring  down  the  nar- 
rative  to   the   general   recognition,  in   the  ' 
Western  Church,  of  the  decrees  of  the  5th 
Ecumenical  Council,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.     The  work  supplies  a  want 
much  felt.     Bungener  has  given  a  readable 
and  accurate  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
within  a  moderate  compass;  but  we  have 
no  general  narrative  of  the  Synods  of  the 
Church,  except  the   voluminous   works  of 
Monsi,  Hordouin,  and  others.     Few,  except 
for  a  special  purpose,  will  wade  through 
their    enormous    folios.     All    students   of 
Church  History,  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language,  will  therefore  hail  with  pleas- 
ure this  new  work  of  Professor  Ilefele.     It 
is  pleasingly  and  carefully  written,  without 
indeed  the  brilliancy  of  llase,  or  the  depth 
of  Neander.     It  is  full  of  assiduously  accu- 
mulated research  upon  all  parts  of  the  wide 
theme.     The  general,  provincial,  and  mixed 
Synods,  are  all  embraced  ;  the  most  import- 
ant acts  given,  both  in  the  original  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  also  in  a  German  translation. 
Of  course,  a  Protestant  reader  will  be  on 
his  guard  against    the    Romish  bias   with 
which  the  book  is  written ;  but  that  bias  is 
never  couched  in   ofl!ensive   or  embittered 
language.     The  British  reader  will  observe, 
with  interest,  that  the  councils  held  in  our 
country  during  the  period  embraced  in  these 
volumes,  are  duly  cnronicled  and  annotated. 
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A  large  part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken 
up,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the  Three 
Chapters  dispute.  This  is  a  strong  point 
with  Hefele,  and  it  may  be  well  to  look  at 
it.  Mosheim  describes  the  controversy  in 
the  following  sentences  : — "  The  Emperor 
Justinian  (a.d.  544)  burned  with  zeal  to  ex- 
tirpate the  more  strenuous  Monophy sites, 
who  were  called  Acephali.  On  this  subject 
he  took  counsel  with  Theodorus  of  Ciesarea, 
who  was  a  friend  to  Origen,  and  also  a 
Monophy  site  ;  and  he,  to  procure  tranquilli- 
ty to  the  Origenists,  by  stirring  a  new  con- 
troversy, and  to  fix  some  stigma  on  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  inflict  an  incura- 
ble wound  on  the  Nestorians,  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  believe  that  the  Acephali  would 
return  to  the  Church,  provided  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were  purged  of 
those  three  chapters  in  which  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  were  acquitted  of  error ; 
and  provided  that  certain  writings  of  these 
men,  favourable  to  the  Nestorian  errors, 
were  condemned."  This  was  done,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  to  the  bishops  of  the 
West.  Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  among 
others,  resisted  it.  "Justinian  summoned 
Vigilius  to  Constantinople,  and  compelled 
him  to  condemn  the  '  Three  Chapters.'  But 
the  African  and  Illyrian  Bishops,  on  the 
other  hand,  compelled  Vigilius  to  revoke 
that  condemnation."*  Hefele  seeks  to  clear 
Pope  Vigilius    from    the   charge  brought 

*  Mosheim,  Cent,  vi.,  cb.  iii.,  sect.  10. 


against  him  by  even  the  most  recent  and 
moderate  Protestant  writers,  as  Hussey  and 
Hase,  of  having  been  raised  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  by  having  persuaded  the  Empress 
Theodora  to  favour  the  Monophysites.  But 
the  vacillation  and  questionable  orthodoxy 
of  the  Pontiff  come  plainly  out  in  the  course 
of  the  Professor's  narrative,  and  the  case  re- 
mains as  hard  a  nut  as  ever  for  the  advo- 
cates of  Papal  infallibility  to  crack. 

The  work  is  got  up  with  all  the  typogra- 
phical elegance  of  the  Freiburg  press,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  detailed  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  most  minute  index  to  each 
volume. 

Dr.  Hefele  lays  more  stress  than  we 
would  do  on  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  "Antiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church;" 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  has  failed  to  refer 
to  recent  English  works  on  parts  of  his  ex- 
tensive subject.  But  this  latter  censure  is 
equally  applicable  to  German  Protestant 
writers.  Herzog's  "  Cyclopedia,"  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  chronicling  third  and  fourth- 
rate  German  ecclesiastics,  omits  all  mention 
of  Joseph  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "Analogy 
of  Religion."  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Ger- 
mans may  retort  the  charge;  for,  to  take 
recent  publications  on  Church  History  as  an 
example,  in  none  of  them,  except  the  very 
valuable  work  of  Dean  Mil  man  on  "  Latin 
Christianity,"  do  we  find  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  recent  productions  of 
the  Teutonic  press,  Protestant  or  Romanist. 
This  is  not  creditable  on  either  side. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility 
of  Early  Roman  History.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  CoRNEWALL  Lewis,  Bart.  2  vols. 
1855. 

2.  Tlie  History  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Nie- 
BUHR.  Translated  by  Hare  and  Thirl- 
WALL.     3  vols. 

3.  La  Repuhlique  Romaine.  Par  Louis  de 
Beaufort.     2  vols.     1745. 

The  tide  of  favour  seems  fast  subsiding  from 
the  "  discoveries"  of  Niebuhr.  It  will  be 
lucky  if  the  reflux  does  not  rush  into  reac- 
tion. This,  in  fact,  would  be  an  error  of  ex- 
cess on  the  other  side.  Perhaps,  however, 
in  the  order  of  nature  generally,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  rectification  of  the  crooked 
stick  of  imitation.  The  impetus  acquired  by 
the  inert  mass  of  Niebuhr's  followers  can 
alone  be  overcome  by  a  proportionate  excess 
of  force.  The  evil,  therefore,  still  would  be, 
that  this  extreme  of  counter-movement 
should  pass  in  turn  for  the  truth,  and  mask 
the  prT)gress  of  the  parent  impulse  ;  should 
be  accepted  as  a  doctrine,  and  not  appreci- 
ated as  a  discipline.  It  is  this  progress 
towards  the  middle  line  of  gravity  and  rec- 
titude— a  progress  in  effect,  although  a  re- 
gress in  direction,  and  which  spontaneously 
takes  place  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other — 
that  seems  most  urgent,  and  now  mature,  to 
be  determined  and  directed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  law  of  all  in- 
vestigation recognised  by  Niebuhr,  however 
dangerous  to  his  pretensions.  "  He  who 
contends,"  says  he,  "against  noted  preju- 
dices, digging  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and 
resolved  to  upset  their  dominion,  cannot 
possibly  keep  entirely  free  from  excess  ;  he 
is  led  into  it  by  the  contemptible  aspect 
which  everything  connected  with  the  old 
error  wears  in  his  eyes.     Moderation  can 
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only  come  in  after  the  victory  is  achieved. 
Then  is  the  time  to  look  into  the  erroneous 
opinion,  which  had  previously  been  current, 
for  those  features  of  truth  which  had  been 
crusted  over :  and  the  restoring  this  truth 
to  honour  when  purified  from  what  had  made 
it  worthless,  is  a  delightful  reward,  to  which 
an  honest  man  will  joyfully  sacrifice  his  hy- 
pothesis."* This  is  right  honestly  and  intel- 
ligently spoken.  And  we  may  hope  that  the 
less  interested  disputants  about  his  doctrines 
respect  too  much  their  author's  merits  not 
to  abide  by  his  concession. 

The  real  services  of  Niebuhr  to  Roman 
history  are  various.  He  has  broken  up  the 
classic  incrustation  of  routine ;  or,  to  speak 
strictly,  not  the  classic,  but  the  scholastic, 
the  pedantic.  He  has  directed  a  more  in- 
telligent attention  to  philology  as  an  instru- 
ment of  exploration  in  the  primeval  stage 
of  history.  He  has  effectually,  in  fine, 
evolved  a  large  mass  of  views  or  elements 
which,  if  not  strictly  truth  themselves,  may 
become  media  of  attaining  it.  He  has,  then, 
shattered  an  obstruction,  supplied  an  im- 
plement, prepared  materials ;  and  done  all 
these,  in  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
dignified  of  sciences.  But  to  those  benefits, 
all  and  each,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  draw- 
back. 

The  first,  being  executed  naturally  by  the 
Thor's  hammer  of  his  country  —  by  a 
shower  of  isolated  blows,  not  by  a  systema- 
tic solvent — imposed  its  violence  for  vigour 
upon  even  the  initiated,  and  imparted  undue 
authority  to  results  merely  negative.  The 
eflicacy  of  philology  has  been  made  para- 
mount, if  not  exclusive,  and  while  the  author 
had  conceived  it  in  little  better  than  its  ver- 
bal compass :  he  thus  was  working  with  a 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  385. 
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tool  of  which  the  nature  was  known  imper- 
fectly, and  so  far  setting,  as  the  adage  has  it, 
a  blind  guide  to  lead  the  blind.  In  fine,  the 
instrument  had  been  directed,  not  by  method, 
but  by  intuition.  The  declared  object  of  the 
author  was,  as  he  frequently  expresses  it,  to 
divine  the  "  internal  history"  of  the  Roman 
people  in  their  infancy.  So  that,  however 
Niebuhr  might  have  succeeded  for  his  own 
part,  through  the  prerogative  of  that  fjiavreta, 
or  sort  of  Greek  "  second  sight,"  of  which 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  naively  the 
gift,*  still  the  value  of  his  process  could  be 
scarcely  more  than  personal ;  the  new  ad- 
vance which  he  impelled  must  be  arrested 
with  his  death  ;  the  troop  of  followers,  when 
the  dark  lanthern  of  the  leader  was  extin- 
guished, would,  by  the  instinct  of  such  na- 
tures, rush  all  back  to  the  old  light.  And 
on  the  third  head,  the  acquired  elements 
must  be  discredited  by  this  retreat,  and  be 
depreciated  in  themselves,  from  misconcep- 
tion of  their  true  character.  For  even  dis- 
covery has  but  the  value  of  mere  desultory 
skirmishing,  without  the  method  which  lays 
a  basis  for  defending  and  extending  it. 

But  Niebuhr  was  as  loose  himself  in  the 
conception  of  his  researches,  or,  in  the 
wonted  phrase,  his  mission,  as  he  has  found 
and  left  the  public.  He  felt,  indeed,  his  pro- 
vince was  particularly  the  interior;  what  he 
professes  to  disclose  is  the  inside  of  Roman 
history.  And  in  this  point  his  mere  instinct 
had  informed  him  aright.  But  on  descending 
into  the  cavern,  the  landscape  naturally  dis- 
appeared, and  he  forgot  that  the  inside  was 
not  the  all  of  his  subject-matter.  He  did 
still  worse,  and  set  the  inside  to  repudiate 
the  outside,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  a  co-part 
and  the  clew  to  the  interior.  Nay,  in  the  third 
place,  the  guide  he  substitutes  is  not  alone  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  one  that  is  moreover 
wrong,  as  resting  on  a  false  analogy.  His 
work  revolves  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
unknown  in  Roman  history  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  history  of  modern  nations, 
his  own  particularly  :  overlooking  the  com- 
pound difference  of  race,  epoch,  civilization, 
and  even  the  fact  that  modern  history  re- 
quires itself  a  test,  a  theory.  Nor  is  this 
duster  of  misconceptions  at  all  peculiar  to 
Niebuhr.  It  is  assented  to,  nay  urged,  by 
even  the  latest  of  his  adversaries,  of  whose 
work  (which  heads  our  epigraph)  the  avowed 
object  is  antagonistic.  "For"  (says  he, 
speaking  of  his  own  principles)  "  if  they  be 
sound  as  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  they 
must  be  equally  sound  when  applied  to  those 
of  Greece."!  This  universal  parallelism  of 
nationalities  and  ages  is  still  a  universal  fal- 
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lacy  in  all  historical  philosophy ;  although, 
in  particulars,  its  absurdity  be  often  forced 
on  even  common  writers. 

For  example,  Colonel  Mure,  in  his  Histo- 
ry of  Greek  Literature^  has  the  following  ob- 
servations, which  are  quite  particular  to  the 
question  : — "  The  value  of  historical  analysis 
as  a  means  of  critical  illustration,  must  de- 
pend on  a  right  estimate  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  case  supplying  the 
parallel  may  happen  to  be  distinguished.  In 
the  present  instance,  for  example,  no  appeal 
could  properly  be  made  to  the  theological 
element  of  Teutonic  fable  in  elucidation  of 
the  Greek  heroic  mythology,  unless  on  the 
understanding  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  two  systems  of  paganism  were  the 
same ;  or,  at  least,  that  no  such  difference 
existed  between  them  as  to  render  illogical 
or  improbable,  in  the  one  case,  conclusions 
which  might  be  probable  or  certain  in  the 
other.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  respect 
to  Xhe  peculiar  feature  now  in  question,  the 
Hellenic  system  of  polytheism  is  marked  by 
characteristics  exclusively  proper  to  itself, 
and  which  preclude,  or  rather  reverse,  the 
test  of  analogy,  which  it  has  been  here  pro- 
posed to  derive  from  Teutonic  romance."* 
Here  the  principle  is  recognised,  though  only 
as  a  rule  of  logic,  and  even  urged  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  same  Teutonic  test :  and  yet  the 
writer,  at  the  same  time,  mars  the  force  of 
his  own  objection,  by  representing  the  fact  it 
rests  upon  as  but  an  accident — a  thing  of 
"  happening" — a  feature  "peculiar"  to  a  par- 
ticular case.  So  faint  and  fragmentary  is 
the  notion,  even  where  it  gleams  at  all,  of 
the  pervasion  of  such  national  contrasts,  not 
to  sny  of  their  organic  necessity  ! 

To  throw  some  light  upon  this  great  order, 
both  for  its  substantive  importance  and  as  a 
necessary  preparation  to  judge  the  Niebuhr- 
ian  controversy,  it  is  requisite  to  task  the 
reader  with  a  few  abstract  but  obvious  prin- 
ciples. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  every  subject 
the  exploration  of  the  "interior"  presup- 
poses and  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
exterior.  The  latter  aspect  is  exhibited 
spontaneously,  and  to  the  senses  ;  the  other 
is  accessible  but  to  the  intellect,  and  by  art. 
But  as  those  courses  of  inquiry  run  adverse- 
ly to  each  other — the  exterior  along  the 
surface,  the  introverted  athwart  the  body — 
the  speculations  are  reciprocally  thought  to 
be  repugnant.  The  extremes  of  oscillation 
are  earlier  noted  in  their  contrariety,  than 
they  can  bo  in  their  community  of  subject 
and  impulsion.  In  the  exterior,  which  pre- 
cedes, there  for  the  time  is  no  suspicion  that 
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entire  knowledge  of  each  object  is  not  of- 
fered by  the  outside  ;  and  the  inquirer,  even 
unconsciously,  erects  upon  this  basis  a  scheme 
of  mere  co-ordination,  his  fancy  furnishing 
the  causes.  But  when  the  structure  strag- 
gles off,  through  the  empirical  additions,  like 
our  ow^n  feudal  architecture,  from  all  illusion 
of  congruity  ;  and  when  the  intellect,  be- 
come maturer  by  this  exercise  to  desire  uni- 
ty, is  led  to  seek  it,  as  the  next  alternative, 
in  the  interior — the  so-called  essence,  then 
the  classics  resolve  to  cling  to  the  very  moss 
of  their  hoary  edifice,  and  the  reformers  up- 
root its  basis  among  the  rubbish  of  the  gen- 
eral ruin.  And  yet  the  basis  of  bare  fact 
must  be  the  same  in  both  inquiries.  They 
but  repose  upon  opposite  sides  of  it,  as  the 
reflection  and  the  object  are  observed  to  do, 
for  instance,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake.  But 
in  this  state  they  can  be  contemplated,  the 
exterior  but  surface,  and  the  interior  but  in 
section,  with  the  distortion  of  foreshortening. 
These  views,  in  all  things,  are  harmonized 
but  through  the  notion  of  solidity — a  notion 
moulded  by  their  long  conflict,  and  itself 
opening  a  third  procedure.  These  three 
phases  of  speculation  may  be  rendered  more 
familiar  by  denominating  them  Induction, 
Analysis,  Synthesis. 

Now,  the  second  of  these  stages  is  the 
place  of  Niebuhr ;  and  we  may  add,  it  is 
the  province  of  his  nation  also,  and  his  whole 
race.  For,  as  these  logical  operations  have 
their  executory  organs  in  the  three  progress- 
ive ages  of  individual  and  of  national  life — 
the  exterior  view  in  infancy,  the  interior  in 
adolescence,  and  the  compound  and  interme- 
diate view  of  full  reality  in  the  mind's  ma- 
turity— so  are  they  necessarily  accumulated 
simultaneously  or  in  space  in  the  three 
classes — productive,  active,  and  deliberative 
— of  each  community,  and,  in  the  expanse  of 
an  international  community,  by  three  races. 
What  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  necessity  in 
the  case  of  mind  and  of  society  is,  that  the 
processes  are  those  which  nature  observes  in 
animal  formation  also.  She  first  begins,  it 
is  known,  the  embryo  with  an  exterior  mem- 
brane ;  she  passes  next  to  the  interior^  and 
outlines  severally  its  various  contents ;  it  is 
only  in  the  third  stage,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  results,  that  she  proceeds  to  the 
supreme  process  of  synthesis  and  develop- 
ment. Such,  in  short,  is  universally  the 
order  of  nature ;  and  the  criterion  of  true 
method  is  to  follow  nature's  footsteps.  This 
is  done  by  men  collectively,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass,  they  being  in  this  state  led 
by  instinct  or  by  habit.  The  guidance,  at 
its  minimum  in  the  discretion  of  the  individ- 
ual, attains  the  maximum  in  a  whole  nation, 
and  still  more  fully  in  a  race. 


Accordingly  J  in  the  great  machinery  that 
works  our  actual  civilization,  these  three 
main  organs  are  presented  in  due  succession 
and  opposition.  The  Roman  nation,  which 
was  the  earliest,  and  gave  the  bases  of  law 
and  religion,  is  as  distinctively  inductive  and 
exterior  in  even  that  religion.  The  induc- 
tion explains  the  aggregated  gods  of  its  old 
Pantheon ;  the  exterior,  the  idolatry  im- 
puted to  its  Christianity.  For  idol-worship 
is  the  merely  sensile  veneration  of  that 
moral  nature,  which  those  who  feel  it  not 
within  them  must  set  in  matter  before  the 
senses.  The  general  character  will  be  eluci- 
dated more  conveniently  in  the  sequel,  as 
our  business  for  the  moment  is  with  the 
second  social  organ.  In  fact,  the  nation  that 
succeeded  to  and  subverted  the  Roman 
power,  is  with  like  consonance  addicted  to 
the  interior  and  analytic, — a  race  that  specu- 
lates and  acts  from  the  impulsions  of  per- 
sonality, from  the  suggestions  of  the  sub- 
jective, not  the  impressions  of  the  objective. 
These  very  terms  and  this  distinction  an- 
nounce the  vast  Teutonic  family,  of  which 
the  analytic  mission  is  so  well  testified  by 
its  history.  It  commenced  duly  with  the 
barbarous  analysis  of  force,  in  the  invasion 
and  destruction  of  the  government  of  Rome  ; 
but  it  accepted  the  sensile  religion,  being 
then  itself  in  the  stage  of  sense.  With  the 
development,  by  civilization,  of  its  own  in- 
tellectual powers,  it  set  to  analyse,  and  over- 
throw in  turn,  the  Roman  religion,  in  quest 
of  something  analogical  to  the  ideal  within 
itself,  but  which  this  religion  did  not  con- 
tain.  This  hypothetical  interior,  this  spirit- 
ual significance,  was  thus  pursued  with  the 
same  instinct  through  the  structure  of  the 
Church.  Arriving  later  at  an  aspect  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  still  more  complex,  the  an- 
alytic race  assailed  the  very  history  of  the 
Roman  people.  Preluding  here  with  the 
two  Dutchmen,  Cluverius  and  Perizonius, 
the  movement  reached  its  Luther  in  the 
German  Niebuhr. 

As  the  definition  above  advanced  of  the. 
researches  of  this  innovator  was  the  point 
to  be  elucidated  by  the  mission  of  his  race, 
we  need  not  follow  the  latter  further  into 
details  moreover  evident.  It  is  this  mission 
that  sends  the  Germans  into  all  the  purlieus 
of  antiquity,  historical,  philological,  political, 
religious,  and  renders  them  the  powerful 
quarriers  for  the  new  edifice  of  civilization. 
As  to  the  organ  of  the  third,  the  architectu- 
ral function,  which  was  to  rectify  the  oppo- 
site excesses  of  its  two  fellows — which  was 
to  keep  in  view  conjointly  the  interior  and 
exterior,  to  put  together  by  synthesis  the 
materials  which  they  prepared, — in  a  word, 
to  organize  or  to  reform  in  the  proper  sense, 
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the  later  rise  into  predominance  and  the 
residual  place  in  Europe,  appear  to  point  to 
the  Celtic  race. 

But  to  return  to  Niebuhr,  who  is  now 
wrested  from  a  cloud,  no  doubt  as  gaudy, 
but  also  as  misty,  as  used  to  hide  the  gods 
of  Homer.  He  stands,  in  fact,  unveiled  in 
both  his  merits  and  defects,  with  the  nor- 
mality,  and  even  necessity,  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  two  ingredients.  We  compre- 
hend the  singularity  of  his  pursuits  of  the 
"  interior  ;"  the  deep  impulsion  which  he  has 
given  to  the  study  of  Roman  history,  which 
is  the  natural  preparative  for  the  philosophy 
of  general  history  ;  the  philological  and  sub- 
jective description  of  his  main  instrument, 
which  is  the  usual  Nominalism  of  his  race, 
advanced  to  history.  We  can,  moreover, 
now  discern,  amidst  these  positive  advances, 
that  tlie  nature  of  the  results  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, merely  negative  ;  can  see  the  desultori- 
ness  of  form,  the  dogmatism  of  the  spirit, 
the  utter  chaos  of  the  facts,  the  unreality  of 
the  hypothesis.  And  all  this,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  of  analysis. 

In  fact,  this  method  moves  by  turns  upon 
earth  and  imagination.  It  does  not  regulate 
the  facts  by  one  another,  like  induction :  it 
despotizes  them  by  an  opinion  or  a  senti- 
ment of  the  explorer.  It  works,  as  Bacon 
has  expressed  it,  ex  analogia  hominis.  Hence 
it  is  of  all  the  fittest  for  making  dupes  and 
reputations,  as  it  presents  at  once  a  bait  to 
both  the  mystics  and  the  materialists.  It 
might  be  likened,  in  effect  as  well  as  move- 
ment, to  Virgil's  Fame  : — 

iDgrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

*  *  *  *  -X- 

Tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax,  qaam  nuncia  veri. 

It  is  exactly,  indeed,  the  herald,  not  the 
bearer,  of  the  truth.  From  its  progressive 
alternation  between  fiction  and  fact,  proceeds, 
as  premised,  the  reaction  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Niebuhr.  The  oscillation  takes 
place  frequently  within  the  German  nation, 
which  has  its  periodic  swings  between  Ja- 
cobi  and  Fuerbach.  But  the  more  regular 
antagonist  to  German  vision  is  the  English 
mind.  It  is  accordingly  this  family  function 
that  is  discharged  towards  Niebuhr,  in  set 
and  systematic  form,  by  the  treatise  of  Sir 
C.  Lewis. 

The  book  is  thus  already  characterized 
deductively.  The  author  quite  conformably 
proposes  the  rejection,  not  alone  of  the  hy- 
pothesis and  results  of  Niebuhr,  but  also  of 
the  section  of  Uoman  history  which  they 
concern.  Not,  however,  as  wholly  false, 
but  as  unproveable,  and  therefore  useless. 
He  rejects  equally  the  constitution  which 


Niebuhr  gave  to  ancient  Rome,  although 
exempted,  in  its  quality  of  "  internal,"  from 
his  direct  testimony.  The  rejection  is, 
moreover,  scarce  consistent  in  a  Whig.  The 
German  writer  applied  to  Rome  but  the 
same  ethnical  bypothesis  which,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  society  generally,  inspired  Locke  with 
the  "Social  Compact."  But  Sir  C.  Lewis 
does  not  discern  the  weak  side  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. He  seems,  indeed,  unconscious  of 
all  the  principles  above  consorted,  and  does, 
in  consequence,  imperfect  justice  to  Niebuhr, 
and  to  the  subject.  Nor  are  the  principles 
which  he  proposes  for  his  own  guidance  irre- 
proachable. In  prosecution  of  his  object, 
which  is  thus  as  purely  negative  as  the  re- 
searches of  Niebuhr,  which  he  essays  to  over- 
throw, he  will  proceed,  he  says,  in  point  of 
method,  "  from  the  known  to  the  unknown," 
and  will  accept  as  valid  testimony,  but  "  con- 
temporary witnesses."  These  are,  doubtless, 
prepossessing  guarantees  to  certain  readers. 
But  let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  proposed 
application. 

In  the  Aristotelian  process,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  what  is  it  that  can  properly 
be  meant  by  the  former  tef  m  1  Assuredly, 
not  complete  knowledge,  while  kindred  mat- 
ters remain  unknown ;  the  connexion  implied, 
forbids  so  trenchant  a  distinction.  The 
"  known,"  can  therefore  mean  no  more  than 
the  recognisance  of  sense,  and  the  procedure 
would  be  said  more  justly  to  be  from  the 
sensible  to  the  abstract.  It  is  the  march, 
above  explained,  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior.  But,  thus  defined,  it  is  ill  applica- 
ble  to  the  scheme  of  Sir  C.  Lewis,  who 
keeps  his  survey  to  "  external  evidences,"— 
meaning,  doubtless,  to  bare  facts.  For  facts 
can  never  make  known  other  facts,  or  be 
themselves  known,  except  through  princi- 
ples. The  author,  therefore,  when  he  com- 
mences his  inquiry  with  the  age  of  Pompey 
—  of  which  period  he  supposes  that  the 
history  is  fully  known, — and  proceeds  back- 
ward by  this  clew,  deludes  the  reader,  and 
no  doubt  himself.  The  institutions,  and 
thus  the  events,  of  any  particular  age  or 
country,  can  be  known,  be  understood,  but 
through  its  antecedent  history.  It  is  the 
force  of  this  necessity  that  draws,  in  spite  of 
constant  failure,  the  inquiries  of  the  thought- 
ful into  the  infancy  of  nations.  In  point  of 
form,  then,  the  course  of  Niebuhr  was  less 
fallacious,  in  beginning,  as  he  has  it,  in  "  the 
night  of  remote  antiquity."  Though  in  the 
dark,  the  guide  ho  used  was  better  known, 
being  his  own  race ;  and  ho  applied  it  in  the 
order  of  simplicity  and  nature :  the  error 
lay  in  his  supposing  it  in  full  analogy  with 
the  subject,  wliereas  they  largely  were  to 
I  each  other  as  incommensurable  quantities. 
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But  to  eliminate  the  results,  was  the  pro- 
vince of  an  English  adversary ;  and  hence 
the  normal  opposition  of  the  method  of  Sir 
C.  Lewis. 

The  like  objection  and  allowance  may  be 
applied  to  his  test  of  evidence.  "The  credi- 
bility," says  he,  "of  early  Roman  history, 
as  of  every  other  history,  depends  upon  its 
being  traceable  to  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary witnesses"  (vol.  i.  p.  19).  This 
common-law  criterion  is  at  all  events  cha- 
racteristic. It  is,  moreover,  quite  at  fault  in 
even  this  technical  rigidity.  At  nisi  prius 
even,  the  decision  does  not  depend  alone  on 
testimony  ;  the  merits  are  evolved  but  by 
the  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  effect, 
almost  mechanical,  of  their  reciprocal  con- 
fliction.  But  this  is  more  or  less  effected  for 
ancient  history  by  lapse  of  time.  The  throng 
of  unessential  circumstances,  and  incongruous 
opinions,  that  beset  with  their  distractions 
the  contemporary  writer,  and  leave  his  nar- 
rative scarce  the  coherence  of  a  sick  man's 
dream,  have  dropt  away  ;  the  dust  is  laid, 
the  din  is  lulled,  and  we  survey  the  field  at 
leisure.  The  leading  features  of  the  action 
are  presented  in  the  results,  and  are  eclecti- 
cally  stamped  upon  the  memory  of  tradition. 
Imagination  enters  largely  into  the  portrait- 
ure, no  doubt.  But  what  is  all  primordial 
history,  and  even  the  classic  one  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  this  is  daily  hashed  anew  by 
the  most  sceptical,  but  a  romance  1  With- 
Oiut  philosophy,  the  only  cement  of  historic 
narrative  is  fiction.  Nor  does  this  requisite 
at  all  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the  facts; 
when  understood,  it  is  a  costume  that,  on 
the  contrary,  characterizes  them.  It  was  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle,  in  deeming  poetry 
more  true  than  history.  So  absurd  is  it  in 
Sir  C.  Lewis  to  call  for  witnesses  to  primi- 
tive history !  But  the  real  import  of  the 
perverse  exigence  is  here  again  antagonism, 
the  reaction  of  empiricism  against  illusory 
hypothesis. 

Upon  this  puzzle  of  historians — the  dis- 
tinction of  fact  from  legend — we  may  venture 
to  condense  the  foregoing  notice  in  a  general 
formula.  The  legendary  element  relates  to 
causes  or  to  consequences;  the  effects,  the 
facts  themselves  (allowance  being  made  for 
higher  colouring,  reflected  on  them  from 
either  source),  may  be  substantially  relied 
on ;  and  more  especially  if  cause  or  conse- 
quence themselves  of  something  known. 
Such  is  the  rule  which  most  antiquaries — 
among  others,  Mr.  Grote — pronounce,  after 
long  disquisition,  to  be  completely  "  unas- 
signable."* This  historian  is  right,  how- 
ever, in  rejecting  Clinton's   talk,  which  is 


*  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 


scarce  more  indeed  than  a  mechanical  at- 
tempt to  "split  the  difference."*  And  Sir 
C.  Lewis,  we  see,  will  neither  cut  nor  rip 
the  Gordian  Knot,  but  takes  the  course  of 
throwing  aside  the  whole  compound  in  the 
lump.  He  gives,  however,  a  description  of 
the  inflint  state  of  Roman  history,  which 
might  seem  fashioned  to  exemplify  the  ex- 
planation now  submitted. 

"The  characteristic  peculiarity,"  says  he,  "of 
early  Roman  history  is,  that  the  marvellous,  ro- 
maotic,  and  poetical  incidents  are  intermixed  with 
dry,  historical,  and  statistical  accounts  ;  that  sto- 
ries which  bear  all  the  appearance  of  fiction, 
which  violate  all  the  canons  of  internal  proba- 
bility, and  which  are  quite  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  poetical  origin,  are  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  followed  by  narrations  which 
have  all  the  air  of  truth,  which  observe  all  the 
laws  of  historical  probability,  which  present 
nothing  picturesque  or  touching,  or  attractive  to 
the  imagination  ;  and  which,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
them  fictions,  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Roman  Defoe ;  by  some  ingenious  author, 
who  composed  fiction  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  making  it  pass  for  reality." — A^ol.  i.,  p.  228. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  in  both 
his  project  and  procedure,  he  has  distin- 
guished well  the  opposite  defects  of  Niebuhr ; 
and  this  discernment  goes  to  confirm  the 
polemic  import  assigned  to  his  book. 

"  The  main  cause,"  says  he,  "  of  the  great  mul- 
tiplicity and  wide  divergence  of  o[)inions  which 
characterize  the  recent  researches  into  early 
Roman  history,  is  the  defective  method  which, 
not  only  Niebuhr  and  his  followers,  but  most  of 
his  opponents  have  adopted.  Instead  of  applying 
those  tests  of  credibility  which  are  consistently 
applied  to  modern  history,  they  attempt  to  guide 
their  judgments  by  the  indications  of  internal 
evidence,  and  assume  that  the  truth  can  be  dis- 
covered by  an  occult  faculty  of  historical  divina- 
tion. Hence,  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken, resembles  an  inquiry  into  the  internal 
structure  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  question  whe- 
ther the  planets  are  inhabited.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem,  for  the  solution  of  lohich  no 
sufficient  data  exists — Vol.  i.,  p.  13. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  preceding 
explanations,  this  single  passage  defines  the 
position  of  both  the  author  and  his  ad- 
versary. 

In  addition  to  the  controversial  or  reac- 
tionary value,  the  book  of  Sir  C.  Lewis 
compiles  the  learning  of  the  question.  This 
seems  gathered  with  much  industry,  if  not 
with  more  assistance.  But  the  collation 
and  the  criticism  are  not  striking  for  force 
or  freshness.  To  say  the  truth,  the  erudi- 
tion is  not  only  bookish,  but  blue-bookish. 

*  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  i. 
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The  impression  which  it  leaves  is  cold, 
colourless,  statistical.  It  speaks  the  writer 
a  man  of  either  mere  facts  or  mathematics — 
walks  of  study  wherein  the  counters  disuse 
the  faculty  of  reflection.  There  is  not  only 
no  philosophy,  in  a  systematic  sense,  but 
even  the  -fragmentary  use  of  any  betrays 
the  strangest  inadvertences.  A  single  in- 
stance will  mark  this  character  of  an  ambi- 
tious empiricism.  Sir  C.  Lewis  takes  occa- 
sion to  pronounce  the  vce  victis  !• — that  old- 
est Gallic  mot  on  record — a  "  manifest 
absurdity."  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  this  barbarian  could  speak 
Latin  !  The,  author,  then,  must  be  of  opinion 
that  the  foreigners  whose  speeches  are  re- 
ported by  Herodotus,  Polybius,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, must  have  harangued,  or  been  presented 
as  haranguing,  in  Greek  juid  Latin?  No, 
surely  ;  but  the  mind  is  apt  to  nod  upon  a 
patch- work,  every  piece  of  which  demands  a 
special  effort  of  reflection.  It  may  be  added 
in  excuse,  that  he  appears  to  be,  in  this 
instance,  in  what  we  fear  is  rather  an  Eng- 
lish  humour  with  the  Gauls.  Constrained 
to  recognise  this  race,  as  being  in  even  its 
barbarism  the  only  people  that  ever  con- 
quered, and  always  terrified  the  power  of 
Kome,  the  philosophical  and  liberal  author 
can  only  style  them  "  strange  savages."  Ay, 
strange^  indeed ! 

This  allusion  to  the  Gauls  recalls  the  part 
above  referred  to,  as  played   already  by 
Celtic  intellect  in  the  discussion  of  Roman 
history.       Its    principal    representative    is 
Beaufort,   an   exiled  Protestant,  and   who 
combined,  in  this  capacity,  perhaps,  analysis 
with  synthesis.     Long  anterior  to  Niebuhr, 
he  analysed,  in  his  Dissertations,  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  with  as  much  absoluteness 
as  the  German.    Indeed  the  latter  does  little 
more  than  push  his  principles  into  details, 
although  ho  vouchsafes  to  the  author  but  a 
single  and  a  slighting  mention,     Beaufort, 
also,  derived  himself,  no  doubt,  the  notion 
from  its  due  originators,  the  two  Dutchmen 
already  named,  and  in  whose   country  he 
then  resided.     The  strictly  Celtic  character- 
istic lay  in  not  stopping  with  the  analysis, 
but  rather  viewing  it  as  a  necessary  prepar 
ration  for  synthesis.     lie,  accordingly,  next 
proceeded  to  rccom'pose  what  ho  had  de- 
stroyed,  in  his  principal   production,    the 
"  Roman  Republic."     11  is  rules  for  recon- 
structing the  dubious  portion   of  Roman 
history  are,  first,  says  he,  "  Rejecting  the 
doubtful  facts,  to  adopt  but  those  of  which 
the  proof  is  furnished  by  the  sequel  of  the 
history  ;  those  events  which  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place,  and  of  which  the  succeed- 
ing events  are  in  some  sort  the  consequence. 
And,  secondly,  to  take  those  test  events  but 


from  what  had  been  the  practice  in  the  best 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  from  its  funda- 
mental maxims."*  It  is  the  method,  we 
perceive,  adopted  partly  by  Sir  C.  Lewis. 
The  diflference  is,  that  his  procedure  is  one- 
sided, or  backward  only,  while  that  of  Beau- 
fort moved  alternately  back  and  forth,  from 
proofs  to  premises.  Another  difference  no 
less  essential  is,  that  the  Englishman  looks 
for  witnesses,  \vhile  the  Frenchman  w^ould 
have  "  consequences,"  and  organical  "  ne- 
cessities." 

But  from  this  formidable  programme,  the 
execution  falls  wide  away.  Indeed,  the 
author  never  once  makes  any  systematic  use 
of  it.  The  rules  can  have  at  most  subserved 
the  survey  as  private  monitors,  in  his  dis- 
cursive exposition  of  the  Roman  usages  and 
institutions.  In  this  he  fell  back  to  the  de- 
sultory and  analytic  form,  which  is  after- 
wards resumed  by  Niebuhr,  its  natural 
organ.  The  treatment  is  indeed  contrasted, 
in  circumspection  and  rationality,  with  the 
rhapsodical  and  arbitrary  dogmatism  of  the 
violent  Teuton.  But,  after  all,  it  was  but 
stone-cutting,  not  edifying  the  building. 
Beaufort  raised,  then,  but  the  porch,  or 
rather  only  a  propyleum,  which  stands  an 
eloquent  and  honourable  monument  of  pre- 
maturity. 

There  now  remains  that  we  unfold  the 
strict  necessity  of  all  such  failures,  and 
sketch,  if  possible,  the  great  prerequisites 
to  this  and  similar  undertakings. 

"As  rivers,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "flow 
into  the  sea,  so  does  the  history  of  all  the 
nations  around  the  Mediterranean  terminate 
in  that  of  Rome"  (vol.  i.  p.  3).  Not  merely 
so,  in  truth,  of  all  nations  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  also  around  the  globe,  in  the 
antecedent  civilizations.  The  reason  is  the 
same, — the  difference  merely  of  degree.  It 
is,  consequently,  from  the  tenor  of  such  ul- 
terior antecedents  that  we  may  gather  the 
clew  to  history,  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  late 
or  early.  The  law,  or  laws,  of  this  proces- 
sion cannot,  however,  be  canvassed  hero. 
They  have,  besides,  been  above  indicated, 
both  in  method  and  society,  by  the  name  of 
the  productive,  the  destructive,  and  con- 
structive forces.  These  were  seen  to  be 
represented,  in  the  actual  epoch  of  civiliza- 
tion, by  the  Roman,  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
Celtic  races  respectively.  Considered  gov- 
ernmentally,  they  are  familiar  in  general 
history  by  the  appellatives  of  patriarchal, 
of  warrior,  and  republicmi :  That  is  to  say, 
by  governments  of  faith  or  filial  veneration, 
governments  of  force  or  numerio«l  volition, 
governments  of  intellect  or  social  organiza- 

♦  Dis.  ReL,  p.  vl 
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tion.  Of  course,  these  characters  are  not 
exclusive,  they  being  accumulated,  in  each 
nation,  race,  or  system  of  communities,  as  a 
condition  of  subsistence.  It  is  but  relative 
predominance  that  gives  to  everything  its 
character.  And  this  predominance  of  special 
character  must  be  found  more  or  less  de- 
cided in  proportion  to  the  age, — that  is,  the 
stage  of  the  whole  progression. 

With  these  precautions  and  explanations, 
the  three  principles  are  now  submitted  as 
the  true  key  to  all  history,  and  the  sole  one 
to  its  infancy.  It  may  be  proper  to  exem- 
plify, however  slightly,  the  two  former,  as 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  question 
under  notice.  For  the  solution  should  show 
a  positive  criterion  for  Roman  history,  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Teutonic  one  of 
Niebuhr  must  be  preposterous. 

The  first  position,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
known  history  of  the  Roman  race  implies 
the  principle  which,  in  the  abstract  sense  of 
power,  we  name  paternal.  The  national  life 
will  be  abundantly  submitted  to  the  test,  if 
we  survey  it  in  the  institutions,  usages,  and 
literature. 

The  highest  and  earliest  of  the  known  in- 
stitutions is  the  kingly  office.  But  the  Ro- 
man kings  were  "  shepherds  of  the  people," 
like  Homer's  monarchs.  Niebuhr  himself 
compares  them  to  these  heroic  kings  of 
Greece,  with  the  difference  of  being  a  ma- 
gistracy only  for  life.  A  difference,  indica- 
tive of  due  progression  in  the  second  prin- 
ciple, of  which  the  character  is  the  intrusion 
of  election  upon  inheritance.  For,  as  the 
embryonic  life  of  physical  man  is  known  to 
traverse  all  the  forms  which  are  permanent 
in  the  inferior  species,  so  does  the  infancy  of 
each  nation  repeat  the  previous  steps  of 
progress.  The  warrior  principle,  which,  in 
Greece,  had  but  succeeded  the  hereditary, 
came,  in  Rome,  to  be  confronted  to  it,  and 
thus  corrective  and  co-operative.  Hence 
the  mixed  or  double  character  presented  by 
the  Roman  kings,  with  a  progressive  incli- 
nation to  the  rising  element  of  the  populus. 
Hence  the  excellence  of  the  famous  consti- 
tution of  Servius,  which  was  a  compromise 
of  property  or  paternity^  with  personality, 
and  at  the  juncture  when  the  two  forces 
trembled  still  in  transient  equipoise.  The 
Tarquins  became  decidedly  the  organs  of  the 
popular  element ;  and  hence  their  final  ex- 
pulsion, of  which  the  fathers  were  the  true 
authors.  The  very  epithet  "  Superbus," 
betrays  patrician  animosity  ;  the  multitude, 
with  no  pretension  to  the  complacency  of  its 
kings,  cannot  experience  the  correlative  re- 
sentment at  their  haughtiness.  The  by- 
name never  once  occurs  amongst  the  thou- 
sand designations  imposed  upon  European 


monarchs  by  the  people  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  current  error,  which  views  the  flill  of 
the  Roman  royalty  as  a  popular  movement, 
is  unmasked  also  by  the  flmatical  proscrip- 
tion of  the  very  name  ;  for  this  device  has 
quite  the  stamp  of  priestly  management  of 
the  multitude.  If  the  aversion  had  been 
popular,  the  abolition  would  be  complete  ; 
the  name  of  king  would  be  effaced  from  the 
entire  official  catalogue.  But  the  hostility 
being  patrician,  it  is  found  acting  with  more 
discernment,  allowing  the  title  to  remain 
where  it  was  for,  not  against,  the  fathers,  as  in 
the  "  King  of  the  Sacrifices,"  and  in  the 
"  inter-rca;," — both  offices  exclusive  to  the 
patricians,  and  elective ;  and  offices,  more- 
over, not  honorary  merely,  as  the  former 
controlled  the  action  of  the  comitia  and  thus 
the  law-making,  and  the  inter-rex  had  (like 
the  kings)  the  appointment  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  popularity  of  the  kings  is  fur- 
ther notable  in  the  circumstance,  that  statues 
of  them  lined  the  forum  in  its  most  demo- 
cratic days ;  and  with  the  Romans,  the  plas- 
tic image  was  little  less  than  the  original. 
That  their  respect  for  those  prime  magis- 
trates was  that  of  children  for  a  father  is 
attested,  in  fine,  expressly  by  a  curious 
passage  of  Cicero.  He  observes,  in  the  De 
Republica,  that  the  Romans  viewed  the 
kings,  "  not  as  masters  or  heroes,  or  even  as 
kings,  but  as  guardians  of  the  country,  as 
fathers  and  gods.  That  they  regarded  dig- 
nities, honours,  and  life  itself,  as  conferred 
on  them  by  the  justice  of  the  king."  And 
the  philosopher  assures  us,  that  "  this  sen- 
timent of  his  countrymen  would  have  re- 
mained unaltered  to  all  posterity,  if  but  the 
kings,  on  their  part,  had  remained  un- 
changed."* Cicero,  who,  though  a  plebeian, 
was  a  fautor  of  the  patricians,  received  their 
pass-word,  that  the  change  was  against  the 
people,  not  against  the  fathers.  But  in 
truth  the  kings  were  prototypes  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  their  political 
or  civic  fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  caste 
paternity. 

As  to  these  Conscript  fathers  and  their 
institute,  the  Senate,  they  present  the  in- 
carnation of  the  principle  in  question.  It 
would  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  pre- 
dominance which  this  body  really  main- 
tained to  the  last  in  the  direction  of  the  Re- 
public. It  was  implied  in  the  name  of  Se- 
nate, and  the  several  senators  were  termed 


*  Nee  heros  nee  dominos  appellabant  eos  quibu^ 
juste  paruerunt,  denique  ne  reges  quidem ;  sed 
patrias  custodes,  sed  patres  et  deos.  Vitam,  ho- 
norem,  decus  sibi  datum  esse  justitia  regis  ex- 
istemabunt.  Mansisset  eadem  voluntas  iu  eorum 
posteris,  si  reguin  similitudo  permansisset. — De  liiv. 
L.  I.,  xli. 
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fathers.  The  functions  even  of  the  principal 
executive  officials  were  paternal,  in  the  sense 
of  being  despotical  or  absolute.  The  tri- 
buneship,  alluded  to,  began  with  even  being 
a  priesthood,*  and  continued  to  be  sacrosanct 
as  well  as  absolute  within  the  city.  The 
consuls  occupied  the  same  position  towards 
the  provinces  and  the  patricians,  and  might 
exert  it  universally  by  a  decree  of  the  Se- 
nate. The  dictatorial  power  was  the  pater- 
nal in  its  last  extension.  In  fine,  turning  to 
the  other  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  com- 
monwealth— to  the  fundamental  institutes  of 
property  and  family — we  find  the  ownership 
of  the  territory  vested  in  the  republic,  by 
which  was  portioned  out  the  use,  as  by  a 
father  to  his  children.  So  deeply  engrained 
was  this  sentiment,  that,  on  the  adoption  of 
new  citizens,  any  property  they  might  pos- 
sess was  to  be  first  delivered  up  to,  and  then 
received  in  form  back  again  from,  the  State. 
It  is  this  primitive,  or  this  paternal  appre- 
hension of  society,  that  occasioned  the  agra- 
rian agitation  and  legislation,  which  made  so 
large  and  dark  a  figure  in  the  polity  of  Home, 
and  which  is  still,  like  most  of  the  rest,  so 
insufficiently  explained. 

In  the  family,  this  principle  of  fatherhood 
is  normal.  It  is  only  its  peculiarities  in  the 
Roman  that  can  be  probatory.  Such  there 
are,  in  fact,  and  in  a  measure  without  ex- 
ample perhaps  in  history,  not  excepting 
those  Roman  prototypes,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chinese.  The  Roman  father  had  not 
only  an  absolute  power  over,  but  an  absolute 
property  in,  his  family  as  well  as  slaves. 
indeed,  the  power  was  more  unlimited  over 
the  children,  whom  he  was  free  to  punish, 
sell,  and  kill,  at  his  mere  whim.  And  the 
distinction  is  remarkably  confirmatory  of 
the  principle;  for  the  father  produced  the 
children,  but  not  the  slaves.  Nay,  this 
fierce  despotism  might  pursue,  by  right  of 
blood,  the  hapless  progeny  into  the  third  or 
the  fourth  generation.  Not  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  paternity  was  stronger  in  the  Romans 
than  it  had  been,  and  is  still,  for  example,  in 
the  Chinese;  it  is  because  it  was  grown 
weaker,  as  a  result  of  the  social  progress, — 
because  the  spirit  of  emancipation  was  fer- 
menting in  the  family, — because  the  children 
in  the  Roman  families  were  stimulated  to 
revolt  by  the  example  of  the  plebeians,  those 
revolted  children  of  the  State.  For  the 
severities  of  legislation  betray  the  pressure 
against  which  they  strain.  13 ut  the  exist- 
ence of  this  legislation  to  the  latest  moment 
of  the  republic,  must  be  considered  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  predominance  of  the  spi- 
rit. In  short,  there  scarcely  was  synecdoche 
in  the  language  of  Virgil : 

♦  Niobuhr,  vol  i.,  p.  331. 


Dum  domus  JEnea  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  Fater  Romanus  hdbehit. 

This  "  Pater  Romanus"  was  effectually  the 
ruler ;  the  nation  but  a  mere  conglomeration 
of  "  houses," — the  republic  but  a  vast  con- 
federacy of  fiimily  despotisms. 

In  the  Manners,  the  general  absence  of 
abuse  of  this  despotism,  which  is  remarkable 
in  Roman  history,  is  a  fact  concurring  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  could  prevail  but  where 
the  power  was  still  in  season,  and  therefore 
salutary.  This  correlative  condition  of  men- 
tal infancy  is  indeed  manifest.  It  is  conspi- 
cuous in  the  puerile  and  all-pervading  super- 
stitions that  awed  the  Romans,  no  doubt 
patrician  as  well  as  plebeian,  to  the  last. 
Their  history  is  more  miraculous  than  the 
divine  one  of  the  Jews.  Their  machinery 
of  prodigies  is  of  a  nursery  simplicity,  and 
yet  related  witii  the  same  gravity  as  the 
sober  facts  by  their  historians.  Indeed,  so 
implicit  is  their  credulity — this  hereditary 
stage  of  intellect — that  Polybius  ascribed  the 
greatness  of  the  Romans  to  their  superstition ; 
but,  with  the  subtlety  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
subjectivity  of  the  foreign  judgment,  he 
thought  the  system  a  fabrication  of  the 
fathers  to  rule  the  people.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  was  a  growth  of  the  popular  mind  it- 
self; and  instead  of  being  an  external  cause, 
was  a  co-effect  with  their  general  manners. 
But  what  we  are  particularly  to  advert  to  is, 
that  the  efforts  of  this  inftmt  reason  are  all 
found  to  turn  duly,  in  its  explanations  of 
even  history,  upon  the  family  relations. 

Thus  the  city  had  a  founder  who  was 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  It  was  populated  prompt- 
ly by  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  Its 
regal  tyrants  were  got  rid  of  through  the 
ravishment  of  Lucretia.  The  decemvirs  were 
overthrown  through  the  father's  sacrifice  of 
Virginia.  The  city  saved  from  the  Volscians, 
through  the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus. 
The  Punic  wars  were  an  effect  of  the  curse  of 
Dido  on  the  faithless  iEneas.  This  fabled 
founder  of  the  Roman  State  had  left  his  na- 
tive for  the  new  home,  with  his  father  on  his 
shoulders,  his  son  beside  him,  and  his  wife 
behind.  And  the  heroic  attribute,  by  which 
a  Roman  so  late  as  Virgil  would  most  extol 
him,  is  filial  piety — whence  the  epithet  so 
enigmatic  to  the  pedagogues.  These  are 
samples  of  the  legendary  history  above  de- 
fined, as  well  as  proofs  of  the  pervasion  of 
the  principle  of  paternity.  This  principle  is 
even  elevated  to  an  axiom  in  the  national 
manners,  by  that  famous  ultimatum  of 
Roman  reason,  the  mos  majorum.  The 
genius  of  the  nation  is  limned  by  Ennius 
in  a  line:  "Moribus  antiquis  res  stat 
Romana  virisque."  The  hereditary  man- 
ners correspond  to  the  patricians ;  the  great 
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men,  to  the  warrior  element,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  those  antique  leading  strings. 
The  rude  chronicler,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  native  sympathy  and  instinct,  explains 
this  better  than  the  philosophical  but  foreign 
Polybius.  Even  Cicero  can  see  no  refuge 
for  the  tottering  republic,  but  in  returning 
to  those  ancient  manners,  and  in  praying  the 
advent  of  a  new  Numa;  one  who  should 
manage,  says  he,  the  commonwealth  as  a 
"  good  flirmer"  does  his  land.*  The  simile, 
like  the  expedient,  characterizes  the  paternal 
spirit,  in  its  lawgiving,  agricultural,  and  tra- 
ditional concomitants. 

The  same  paternal  and  filial  concert  that 
presided  in  the  politics,  and  that  accumulated 
mythically  in  the  usages  of  Rome,  must,  in 
the  literature,  also,  present  authority  instead 
of  argument ;  imitation,  not  originality  ;  in- 
duction, not  analysis.  The  resistance  of  the 
fathers  to  the  popular  culture,  that  saps 
their  power,  retards  the  rise  in  such  a  nation 
of  any  literature  at  all.  And  when  at  last, 
and  despite  those  obstacles,  a  Roman  litera- 
ture did  appear,  it  was  a  thing  of  imitation, 
and  even  thus,  but  a  mere  literature ;  that 
is,  it  was  confined  to  poetry,  oratory,  and 
history  —  walks  of  mind  wherein  the  lan- 
guage, the  expression,  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
This,  in  fact,  was  not  opposed  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  fathers,  which  it  defined  without 
discussing,  adorned  without  innovating. 
Even  Cato,  their  rustic  type,  could  accept 
language  from  the  Greeks.  As  to  the  imi- 
tative character,  it  is  notorious  in  Roman 
literature.  The  Romans  themselves  avowed 
it,  proclaimed  it  even  on  the  stage.  A  fact 
attesting  their  magnanimity,  say  the  clas- 
sical philosophers.  A  fact  attesting,  as  we 
now  perceive,  but  their  stolid  contempt  for 
intellect.  A  London  milliner  or  barber  may 
own  to  imitating  French  fashions,  with  the 
addition,  that  such  frippery  is  beneath  the 
genius  of  an  Englishman ;  but  our  purveyors 
of  Paris  farces  w^ill  brave  all  penalties  to 
mask  their  thefts.  The  reason  is,  that  men- 
tal labour  is  more  proud,  because  more 
prized,  in  even  England,  than  it  was  in  the 
most  cultivated  age  of  Rome. 

The  only  native  contribution  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  literature,  was  the  facts ;  and 
those  they  did  not,  in  the  mot  of  Sheridan, 
invent.  It  would  be,  doubtless,  to  their 
credit,  were  it  less  their  incapacity — that 
mental  rudeness  which  took  for  "lying" 
the  Greek  fertility  of  intellect,  and  branded 
even  the  trader  sharpness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  studied  perfidy.  Those  facts 
alone,  in  the  condition  of  traditions,  events, 
usages,  are  the  materials  of  their  poets,  no 
less  than  orators  and  annalists.     Virgil,  who 

*  De  Kepublica. 


alone  of  them,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  has  even 
attempted  a  construction,  has  merely  taken 
it  from  Nasvius  (who  himself  chronicled  the 
story  from  the  popular  tradition),  and  for 
the  episodes  and  ornaments,  drew  on  the 
Homeric  epics.  Ovid  versified  the  ritual 
and  theology  of  the  nation.  Lucan  declaimed 
a  gazette  in  rhapsodical  hexameter.  Lucre- 
tius did  but  translate  the  most  materialist  of 
Greek  philosophers,  and  is,  however,  the 
highest  eftbrt  of  the  nation  in  speculation. 
Cicero  was  a  compiler,  or  rather,  "cram- 
mer," not  a  philosopher.  We  dare  assert 
that  his  whole  writings  do  not  contain  a 
single  thought  that  is  not  found  in  even  our 
remnants  of  Greek  philosophy  and  letters. 
Even  in  politics,  the  study  and  the  practice 
of  his  life,  when  at  the  close  he  comes  to 
treat  them  systematically  in  his  Republic, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  augmented,  by 
the  simulacrum  of  a  view  or  principle,  his 
stock  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  the  mos 
mojorum  of  the  constitution.  Indeed,  the 
circumstance  is  the  most  singular  illustration 
of  the  national  character, — a  character  of 
receptivity  and  transmission,  not  exploration. 
Accordingly,  the  real  excellence  of  Cicero  is 
style.  The  curiosa  felicitas  is  the  forte  of 
Hhe  nation  generally,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  of  in- 
dividuals undistracted  by  native  thinking. 
In  Seneca,  the  trait  degenerated  to  that 
dilettanteism,  which  drove  Quinctilian  to  re- 
buke him  as  corrupting  the  language,  and 
which  would  prove  his  Stoicism  as  factitious 
as  his  style. 

The  orators  were  equally  devoid  of  inven- 
tion. The  shortest  way  to  prove  it  is  to 
note  they  were  all  lawyers ;  Cocsar  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  exception.  "None  of  our 
people,"  says  Cicero,  "  studies  eloquence,  un- 
less for  the  business  of  the  bar  and  the 
forum;-'*  whereas  the  Greeks,  he  adds, 
make  this  and  most  other  modes  of  culture 
an  object  of  pursuit  for  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. The  historians  were  naturally  still 
more  pragmatical.  Indeed,  the  Romans  had 
hardly  any  in  the  Greek  or  modern  sense. 
Their  writers  of  this  kind  were,  in  effect,  and 
even  title,  from  Fabius  to  Tacitus,  all  an- 
nalists^ not  historians.  And  how  should 
they  do  otherwise,  in  this  as  all  the  rest, 
than  observe  the  mos  mojorum  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Annals  ?  The  name  of  history  and  the 
notion  were,  like  all  art,  brought  in  from 
Greece ;  the  native  term  being  the  pragmatic 
and  paraphrastic  res  gesta.\     Sallust,   who 


*  Nemo  enim  studet  eloquentia3  nostrorum  homi- 
num  nisi  ut  in  causis  atque  in  foro  eluceat. — De  Orat. 

f  The  national  contrast  is  engraven,  as  usual,  in 
the  terms.  Res  gesta,  means,  literally,  governmental 
administration ;  while  history  (from  laroqiu)  means, 
to  inquire  or  explore. 
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himself  was  at  the  head  of  this  class,  appears 
so  conscious  of  his  country's  imperfection  in 
the  article,  that  he  essays,  sententiously  as 
usual,  an  explanation.  The  Romans,  says  he, 
were  too  busy  in  acting  history  to  write  it. 
The  American  republicans  make  the  same 
answer  to  a  like  taunt.  And  the  bare  fact 
is  in  both  cases  correct ;  but  the  inference 
runs  counter  to  the  aim  of  the  apologists. 
If  the  Romans  did  in  fact  rather  act  than 
compose  history,  it  was  not  as  a  matter  of 
election,  but  of  necessity.  Nations  must 
obey,  still  more  than  men,  their  leading 
faculties,  and  the  complexion  that  fits  for 
action  disqualifies  for  writing.  The  two 
functions  are  as  opposite  as  their  muscular 
and  nervous  organs.  A  nation  of  empirical 
production  and  paternity,  could  not  be  pos- 
sibly a  nation  of  construction  and  philosophy. 
Accordingly,  the  highest  or  only  of  the  essays 
of  the  Romans  which  reached  historical  com- 
position, has  degenerated  into  poetry.  The 
florid  style  and  strain  of  Livy  was  as  poetical 
as  Virgil's.  He  even  rises,  or  rather  re- 
lapses, into  occasional  hexameters  ;  for  me- 
tre is  the  swathing-bands  or  go-cart  of  infant 
history,  as  was  exemplified  at  Rome  itself  in 
the  two  earliest  of  its  chroniclers.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  famous  fragments  of  the  pre- 
tended ballad-poetry,  which  the  divining  gift 
of  Niebuhr  has  detected  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  tacit  efibrt  to  link  the 
narrative  by  sound,  for  want  of  logical  ana- 
lysis and  ordination  of  the  sense.  It  is  this 
want  that  gives  the  other  Roman  annalists 
that  abruptness  which  is  in  Sallust  admired 
as  energy,  and  as  profundity  in  Tacitus ! 

This  destitution  of  organizing  power  is  a 
correlative  of  paternity,  which  dictates  by 
authority,  and  does  not  dispose  by  reason. 
The  Romans  have  accordingly  never  organ- 
ized anything.  The  jurisprudence,  their  only 
systematic  product,  was  a  mere  growth — an 
aggregation  of  experimental  and  precisely 
defined  rules.  Their  vast  empire  was  held 
together  by  no  other  tie  than  force,  and 
therefore  crumbled  at  the  touch  of  the  same 
wand  that  had  created  it.  So  little  was 
there  a  conception  of  organic  assimilation, 
that  they  left  each  conquered  people  not 
alone  its  religion,  but  laws  and  language. 
With  the  good  fortune  of  other  impotencies, 
this  has  passed  for  liberality.  The  Romans 
never  could  abstract  government  from  the 
despotic  and  paternal  power.  With  all 
their  efforts  and  experience  in  controlling 
its  abuses,  they  never  fancied  means  less 
crude  than  the  limitations  of  place  and  time. 
The  dictator  was  universal  despot,  but  for 
some  months.  The  consuls,  too,  were  des- 
pots, but  for  a  year  and  outside  the  city. 
The  despotism  of  the  tribunes  was  confined 


by  the  city  walls.  The  proconsul  was  a 
despot,  but  a  few  years  and  in  his  province. 
In  fine,  the  pater  Romanus  was  perpetual 
despot,  but  within  his  family.  So  imper- 
ceptible to  the  external  or  sensile  vision  of 
this  nation  was  the  vast  tissue  of  relations 
that  bind  and  balance  the  social  system. 
The  very  army,  which  through  their  mental 
youth  and  inertness  received  such  discipline, 
so  far  from  having  been  a  product  of  delib- 
erate organization,  took,  on  the  contrary,  its 
very  name  of  exercitus  from  routine  prac- 
tice. In  fine,  this  national  characteristic  is 
maximized  by  their  poet  Ovid,  who  sings — 

Solas  et  artificem  qui  facit,  usus  erit. 

With  due  allowance  for  times  and  circum- 
stances, it  were  easy  to  pursue  the  same  ag- 
gregate of  characters  in  the  descendants  of 
the  Romans — a  persistency  implied  by  race 
as  special  organ  of  a  social  function.  Indeed, 
the  reader  has  all  along,  we  trust,  been  mak- 
ing the  application,  and  receivinj^  new  light 
upon  the  famous  Italian  politics.  These,  in 
fact,  continue  still  but  what  they  always 
have  been — despotic.  The  various  govern- 
ments which  the  Italians  have  crumbled 
into,  from  their  weak  cohesion,  are  to  this 
day  the  most  oppressive  as  well  as  absolute 
of  Europe.  Their  "  free  cities"  of  the  mid 
die  ages  were  despotisms  in  rotation,  alter- 
nations of  factious  butchery,  proscription, 
and  plunder ;  it  was  Marius  and  Sylla  re- 
produced in  a  score  of  miniatures.  They 
never  had  a  written  constitution,  or  even  a 
legislature ;  and  the  office  of  the  prime 
magistrate  received  its  name  from  despot- 
ism. The  very  intellect  or  spirit — that 
sole  essence  of  all  freedom — has  been  em- 
bodied by  the  Italians  in  the  most  absolute 
of  tyrannies ;  and,  what  is  equally  charac- 
teristic, they  have  given  it  the  name  of  father, 
or  rather  papa,  with  the  sort  of  childishness 
which  they  have  stamped  upon  their  whole 
language.  Their  public  champions  of  liberty 
employ  for  arguments  but  daggers,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Brutus,  Cassias,  Cati- 
line, and  the  rest. 

The  manners,  too,  continued  as  paternal 
as  the  institutions.  The  Italians  are  divided 
into  "  houses,"  or  tribes,  no  less  effectually 
than  were  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  the 
elder  Cato  :  they  merely  lack  tlie  public  life 
to  call  their  muster  into  the  market-place. 
Indeed,  the  family  with  the  city  remain  still, 
as  of  old,  the  utmost  sphere  of  the  political 
vitality  of  the  race.  All  beyond  is  but  a 
void  to  them,  which  they  denominate  "  Ital- 
ian unity ^"^  without  a  dream  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  alone  could  henceforth  realize  it. 

Nor  is  the  literature  an  exception,  as 
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might  be  fancied,  from  current  notions.  It 
offers  all  the  same  defects  and  the  same  ex- 
cellencies as  the  Roman.  It  is  chiefly  poeti- 
cal, historical,  oratorical ;  but  the  last  in  the 
guise  of  sermons  —  the  pulpit  being  the 
modern  rostrum.  The  poets  are  also,  like 
the  Roman,  rather  objective  than  lyric, 
rather  narrative  and  descriptive  than  emo- 
tional and  analytic.  Even  Dante,  who  will 
be  owned  the  most  ideal  of  the  number,  did 
but  paint  what  to  his  age,  if  not  himself,  had 
been  realities.*  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
throughout  the  poem  a  single  incident  of 
Y>wrQ  creation — one  not  furnished  by  tradi- 
tion, or  theology,  or  actual  history.  What 
is  more  striking,  though  the  whole  action 
appertains  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  poet 
never  lets  it  quit  the  terra  firma  of  the  real. 
The  Inferno  is  located  towards  the  centre  of 
the  Earth ;  the  Purgatory  on  a  mountain  in 
the  Antipodic  Ocean  ;  the  Paradise  is  placed 
in  the  planets  and  sun.  So  impossible  has 
it  been,  to  this  greatest  genius  of  his  race,  to 
wean  the  intellect  a  moment  from  experi- 
ence, earth,  tradition  !  It  is  this  positive, 
pictorial  character  that  gives  its  power  to 
the  Divine  Comedy  ;  and  thus  an  impotence 
of  the  intellect  becomes  the  talent  of  the 
poet.  For  if  it  should  be  thought  that 
scenery  less  physical  was  not  conceivable, 
let  the  topography  of  the  same  regions  be 
sought  in  Milton  or  in  Klopstock. 

The  Italian  historians  also  are,  like  the 
Roman,  best  in  style.  They  remain  as 
fully  destitute  of  philosophy  as  their  ances- 
tors. The  reflection  of  even  Machiavel  is 
but  a  fatherly'-  sagacity — the  result  of  a  long 
and  vigilant  experience  of  the  world.  This 
distinction,  which  is  quite  national,  confirms 
strikingly  the  assigned  character.  In  fact, 
the  race  of  "  the  exterior"  must  both  ob- 
serve and  judge  well.  Thus,  unpreoccupied 
with  themselves,  they  perceive  others  with 
concentred  keenness,  and  they  judge  them 
by  the  like  objective  comparison  of  induc- 
tion. Whereas  the  Teuton,  on  the  contrary, 
distracted  by  the  interior,  judges  others,  and 
even  sees  them,  but  with  reference  to  him- 
self; and  therefore  never  can  correct  or 
generalise  his  social  knowledge.  He  is  ac- 
cordingly in  penetration,  again,  the  opposite 
of  the  Italian.  It  is  this  outward  perspica- 
city that  explains  also  the  appearance  of  an 
exception  among  the  Italians  to  the  Roman 
nullity  in  philosophy.  It  was  consistent  that 
the  race  of  exercise  and  of  empiricism  should 


*  Hardouin,  in  his  queer  "  Doubts,"  has  one  sensi- 
ble remark,  that  the  Divine  Comedy  is  :  Plutot  une 
Mstoire  en  mines  des  siedes  passes.  Even  Libri,  a 
compatriot  and  eulogist,  describes  it:  Une  ency- 
clope ;  unedie  recuiel  Uistorique  et  scientifique. — His- 
toires  des  Mathematiques  en  Italie,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1G5. 


produce  experimentalists  and  anatomists,  in 
science.  But  such  are  not  philosophers,  and 
the  Italians  have  no  others.  In  the  lapse  of 
twenty  centuries  of  leading  culture  and 
civilization,  the  race  has  never  once  pro- 
duced an  organizer  or  great  logician.  It  is, 
onee  more,  that  its  domain  has  been  the 
physical,  the  exterior ;  whereas  method  in- 
volves also  the  interior,  and  combines  both. 

In  fine,  the  worship,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  totally  transformed,  is  in  re- 
ality, as  before  intimated,  as  exterior  as  the 
Roman.  In  the  priesthood  of  the  latter,  the 
candidates  were  to  be  faultless,  like  the  vic- 
tims which  they  sacrificed,  in  physical  exte- 
rior ;  while  no  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
the  moral  life  or  qualities,  as  witness  the 
election  of  Publius  Clodius,  and  still  worse 
monsters.  In  the  priesthood  of  Romanism, 
the  first  conditions  are  retained ;  but  what 
the  change  may  be  in  the  second,  at  least  in 
Italy,  were  a  nice  question.  The  Italians 
are  saved  by  "  works,"  which  are  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  forefathers  ;  while  the  Teutons 
rely  on  "  faith,"  which  is  the  spiritual  con- 
trary. But  this  topic,  however  fertile  in 
confirmation,  must  be  foregone,  lest  we  be 
thought  inclined  to  mix  sectarian  sarcasm 
with  pure  science.  A  final  illustration  may 
be  added  in  the  phase  of  morals,  which  in 
the  Italians  should  offer  nothing  of  the  inte- 
rior source  called  conscience. 

This  consequence,  accordingly,  is  verified 
by  a  phenomenon  which  is  too  famous  and 
decisive  to  require  detail  or  admit  doubt. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  principal  didactic 
treatise  in  Italian  literature,  we  mean  the 
Prince  of  Machiavelli,  is  a  hand-book  of  im- 
morality. It  erects  tyranny  into  the  first  of 
the  political  virtues,  in  due  conformity  with 
what  has  always  been  the  national  notion  as 
well  as  practice ;  it  further  prescribes  a  re- 
sort to  all  force  and  all  fraud,  alike  to  the 
end  of  maintaining  and  subverting  it.  And 
all  this  profligacy  was  put  forth  not  alone 
without  apology,  but  almost  without  argu- 
ment, as  if  a  truism  with  his  community. 
And,  in  fact,  throughout  all  Italy,  then  the 
centre  of  Christianity,  there  was  not  raised 
a  single  voice  in  reprobation  or  objection. 
The  first  remonstrances  were  foreign,  and 
came  from  England  and  France.  Attention 
once  directed  to  this  aspect  of  the  work,  the 
enormity  appeared  so  monstrous  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  north  and  west,  that  the  author 
was  concluded  to  have  meant  a  satire  or  a 
trap  for  tyranny.  And  this  conceit  seems 
to  be  still  the  ruling  notion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Macaulay  has,  however,  seized  the 
fact  itself  aright.  He  has  recognised  the 
simple  sincerity  of  Machiavel,  and  that  the 
wiles  and  irony  were  commentators'  phan- 
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tasies.  But  when  he  would  himself  explain 
the  manifest  unconsciousness,  in  both  a 
writer  of  the  highest  class  and  a  nation  of 
the  highest  culture,  to  the  depravity,  as  he 
describes  it,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  work,  he 
falls  forthwith,  though  more  ingeniously, 
into  the  usual  round  of  common-place.  This 
may  be  defined,  a  taking  of  concomitants  for 
causes — a  fallacy  still  the  staple  of  political 
philosophy.  He  rests  the  globe  upon  the 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  upon  the  tortoise, 
and,  back  again,  the  tortoise  and  the  ele- 
phant upon  the  earth.  Machiavel  taught 
vice  because  he  and  his  nation  deemed  it 
virtue ;  and  the  nation  so  regarded  it  be- 
cause it  was  unwarlike,  and  chose  to  cheat 
instead  of  fighting  its  barbarous  oppressors  ; 
and  then  it  made  this  choice  because  it  had 
been  debased  by  Popery.  But  whence  the 
Popery  itself  came,  deponent  doth  not  say. 
The  same  family  characteristics  confound- 
ed this  critic  in  their  politics ;  and  he  escapes 
through  that  well-known  "  veil  of  light"  of 
his  illustration,  which  so  often  hides  the  so- 
phistry, and  semetimes  even  the  sense. 

"  In  the  political  scheme  of  Machiavel,"  says- 
he,  "  the  means  liad  been  more  deeply  considered 
than  the  end.  The  great  principle,  that  societies 
and  laws  exist  only  for  the  purposes  of  increasing 
the  sum  of  private  happiness,  is  not  recognised 
with  suCTicient  clearness.  The  good  of  the  body, 
distinct  from  the  good  of  the  members,  and  some- 
times hardly  compatible  with  the  good  of  the 
members,  seems  to  be  the  object  which  he  proposes 
to  himself.  Of  all  political  fallacies,  this  has  had 
the  widest  and  most  mischievous  operation." — Es- 
say on  Machiavel. 

Now,  here  the  writer  has  again  observed 
the  facts  with  marked  sagacity,  but  also  tot- 
tered in  exactly  the  same  fashion  in  the  ex- 
planation. The  alleged  fallacy  of  looking 
to  the  body,  not  the  members — to  the  State, 
not  the  individuals — to  the  aggregate,  not 
the  elements,  is  no  fallacy  at  all  in  a  race  of 
family  ;  it  is  a  philosophic  truth  and  an  in- 
tellectual necessity.  Every  father  regards 
his  family  in  this  collective  manner ;  and 
every  object  is  long  considered,  by  law  or 
intellect,  as  the  whole — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
exterior,  before  penetrating  to  the  parts. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  no  more  "mis- 
chievous" than  fallacious.  It  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  name.  It  is  the  celebrated  patriot- 
ism which  marked  this  people  among  all 
others,  and  which  arose,  as  the  name  itself 
says,  from  viewing  the  nation  as  a  family. 
The  "great  principle"  of  the  critic  is  the 
contrary  extreme  of  an  exclusive  individual- 
ism, introduced  by  the  Teutonic  race.  This 
accordingly  is,  on  the  other  side,  considered 
mischievous  and  fallacious,  by  the  race  of 


aggregation,  and  with  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son. Both,  in  fact,  are  true  or  false,  are  be- 
neficent or  mischievous,  according  as  applied, 
or  not,  to  their  natural  places  in  the  social 
march. 

Macaulay  was  not  however  cited,  it  must 
be  owned,  for  his  authority,  and  as  corrobo- 
rative in  proportion,  by  both  his  errors  and 
concessions.  We  rather  sought  a  useful  pre- 
text, in  proceeding  to  sum  up,  whereby  to 
bring  him  into  court  to  receive  judgment  as 
an  accomplice.  It  is  known  that  he  not  only 
is  a  fautor  of  Niebuhr,  but  that  he  is  so  with 
a  fervour  which  inspired  the  restoration  of 
the  very  ballads  on  which  floated  down  the 
lost  history  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  of  use, 
then,  to  suggest  the  proper  value  of  his  suf- 
frage, by  showing  how  well  he  can  interpret 
the  Italians  who  live  before  him.  In  addition, 
his  very  failure  was  made  to  bear  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  criterion  now 
submitted  for  the  whole  race. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  test, — which 
seems  effected  by  this  long  exposition, — had 
been  the  positive  and  chief  element  in  the 
proposal  above  made,  to  place  this  great 
historic  question  upon  new  and  scientific 
ground.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  hope  that 
a  majority  of  readers  will  yet  appreciate  its 
full  force  and  fertility  to  this  end.  i?^  how- 
ever, after  duly  mastering  its  spirit  and  va- 
rious phases,  they  would  re-peruse  the  treat- 
ises of  Niebuhr  and  of  Lewis, — observing 
well  the  principles  and  applications  of  the 
former,  and  controlling  them  by  the  objec- 
tions or  authorities  of  the  latter, — we  en- 
gage they  will  see  farther  into  the  subject 
than  either  author.  At  all  events,  they  will, 
we  think,  dissent  from  the  position  with 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
concludes  his  two  volumes,  and  which  he 
sets  off  in  a  metaphor  that  may  adorn  the 
style  of  oflice,  but  which  ill  savours  of  the 
spirit  or  the  dignity  of  science.  "  The 
workers,"  says  he,  "  in  this  historical  tread- 
mill may  continue  to  grind  the  air,  but  they 
will  never  produce  any  valuable  result." — 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  556.)  It  is  not  doubted  that 
even  the  writer,  were  he  himself  to  try 
henceforward,  would,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  produce  a  result  really  valuable. 

Complementary  to  the  establishment  of 
this  new  principle  of  exploration,  wo  were 
further  to  prove  the  test  of  Niebuhr  to  be 
even  preposterous.  But  the  proposition  is  a 
corollary  to  certain  laws  already  demon- 
strated. It  results  from  the  opposition  of 
tendency  and  function  pointed  out  between 
the  methods  of  induction  and  analysis.  For 
these  were  proved  to  be  exactly  typical,  as 
well  in  action  as  speculation,  of  an  universal 
contrast  between  the  Roman  and  Teutonic 
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characters.  But  Niebuhr  is  constantly  as- 
suming these  identical ;  inferring  analogi- 
cally from  the  one  to  the  other,  from  what 
he  knows  of  the  Teutons  to  what  he  does 
not  know  of  the  Romans.  Than  this  there 
could  be  surely  no  procedure  more  prepos- 
terous. Nor  is  the  fact  at  variance  with  the 
merits  we  allowed  him  ;  it  is  rather  the  ab- 
surdity that  has  enabled  him  to  do  his  work. 
Without  the  illusion  of  similitude  the  test 
would  never  be  applied,  and  by  consequence 
the  given  object  could  be  never  analysed. 
For  Roman  history,  for  instance,  is  not  ana- 
ly sable  by  its  own  principle,  as  a  lever  can- 
not move  a  weight  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  pressure.  The  proper  action  of  that 
principle,  as  now  evolved,  is  to  synthetise, 
to  reproduce  in  the  mode  of  nature,  which 
is  the  task  of  complete  science.  Niebuhr 
did  but  mistake,  like  most  mankind,  what  he 
was  doing,  and  thought  himself  reforming, 
when  he  was  really  but  w^iforming.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  adage  :  Man  proposes,  and  God 
disposes ;  or,  as  Bossuet  expresses,  "Thomme 
s'agite  et  Dieu  le  mene." 

The  contrariety  between  the  races,  their 
destinations  and  mental  products,  has,  more- 
over, been  exemplified  repeatedly  iu  point 
of  flict.  Our  exposition  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter was  constantly  suggesting  it.  An 
express  indication  was,  except  in  leading 
features,  withheld  studiously,  for  fear  of 
complicating  an  inquiry  so  large  and  new. 
The  contrast  proved  spontaneously  a  key  to 
all  the  errors,  which  we  felt  obliged  to  notice 
in  the  men  of  eminence  concerned.  We 
now  affirm  confidently,  that  the  thesis  could 
be  proved,  by  mere  induction,  of  the  Teuton, 
as  it  has  been  of  the  Roman  side.  The  task 
would  even  be  much  easier,  as  the  documents 
are  here  more  ample,  and  are  dissembled 
by  no  pedagogical  prepossessions  of  cla^si- 
cality.  But  such  a  survey  were  superfluous 
to  the  argument  now  closed,  and  which,  be- 
sides, has  been  extended  to  the  limits  of  the 
article.  We  can  admit,  then,  but  an  in- 
stance, which  combines  a  threefold  efficacy  : 
It  exemplifies  the  contrariety  between  the 
products  of  the  two  races ;  it  negatives, 
in  particular,  the  existence  of  the  product, 
on  the  assumption  of  which  rests  chiefly 
the  system  of  Niebuhr;  in  fine,  it  illus- 
trates the  value  and  the  mode  of  using  the 
new  clew. 

It  is  familiar  to  the  reading  world,  that 
the  principal  expedient  by  which  Niebuhr 
attempted  to  expound  the  infancy  of  Roman 
history,  was  the  assumption  that  it  must 
have  been  transmitted  to  times  of  record, 
by  means  of  popular  songs  or  lays  in  praise 
of  great  events  and  actors.  So  much  is  this 
his  main  stay,  that  it  has  given  his  scheme, 


among  its  followers  and  antagonists,  the' 
name  of  the  "  ballad-theory."  The  existence 
of  such  songs  in  primitive  Rome  he  can- 
not prove.  He  can  but  cite  a  few  lapidary 
fragments  in  Saturnian  verse,  which  he  quite 
arbitrarily  disposes  into  what  he  thinks  a  bal- 
lad metre  ;  and  for  a  second  trace,  some  me- 
trical lines  or  phrases  in  Livy,  of  which, 
however,  w^e  above  encountered  a  less  apo- 
cryphal account.  To  this  he  adds  the  testi- 
mony of  Cato  and  Pliny,  who  allude  to  an 
ancient  usage  of  chanting  songs  at  the  Roman 
banquets.  But  conceding  the  antiquity, 
which  may  be  relative,  were  the  songs  bal- 
lads? Were  they  based  upon  public  acts 
or  events — were  they  historical  %  Or  were 
they  but  emotional,  hilarious,  at  most,  de- 
scriptive of  the  physical  or  social  qualities, 
as  is  most  usual  on  such  occasions  %  In  the 
absence  of  specific  information  from  those 
authors,  the  latter  must  be  held  to  be  the 
species  in  question.  This  will  be  immedi- 
ately confirmed  from  a  sounder  source,  with 
the  addition,  that  the  Roman  songs  had  been 
still  furiher  from  the  heroic.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible a  man  of  sense  should  ground  a  system 
upon  this  basis'?  No,  assuredly  ;  and  Nie- 
buhr did  in  reality  present  it  but  as  what 
lawyers  call  an  "inducement,"  if  not  a  blind 
to  his  hypothesis.  Greek  antiquity  had  its 
rhapsodies,  which  gave  a  ground- work  to  the 
national  history ;  and  medireval  Teutonism 
had  some  lays,  which  might  do  likewise. 
Rome,  concluded  Niebuhr,  must  therefore 
have  had  something  similar,  since  all  nations 
do  alike,  at  least  at  equal  social  stages. 

Now,  this  fundamental  premiss  the  fore- 
going pages  prove  absurd.  Men  or  nations, 
on  the  contrary,  are  never  like,  in  either 
time  or  space ;  if  they  had  been  so,  they 
could  never  have  formed  States,  or  left  the 
woods.*  A  social  class  of  which  the  mem- 
bers, a  nation  of  which  the  classes,  a  civili- 
zation of  which  the  nations,  should  be  or 
act  or  think  alike,  would  be  like  creatures  of 
which  the  parts  were  all  legs  or  heads  or 
arms.  These  various  groups  must,  as  the 
first  condition  towards  composing  an  organ- 
ism, have  the  main  organs  not  only  different, 
but  even  contrasted  in  their  natures.  In  the 
great  European  system,  this  opposition  was 
found  accordingly  in  its  three  operative  races, 
Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic.  Whence  it 
follows,  that,  if  the  lay  be  really  natural  to 
the  Teutons  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Greek  ex- 
ample, which  belongs  to  an  earlier  system), 
no  like  compositions  can  have  been  possibly 
indigenous  to  Rome. 

The  consequence  is  borne  out  by  the  na- 

*  Wo  are  speaking,  of  course,  in  this  place,  ex- 
clusive of  religion. 
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tional  character  assigned  the  Romans.  The 
spirit  called  paternal  excludes  the  notion  of 
heroism.  Where  protection  and  dependence 
are  still  a  portion  of  the  inmost  nature,  the 
popular  sentiment  is  veneration  or  awe,  not 
praise  or  admiration.  These  latter  feelings, 
■which  are  quite  opposite,  can  have  their  rise 
but  in  a  state  where  both  the  duty  and  the 
dependence  of  protection  are  relaxed,  where 
liberation  from  the  despotism  of  the  family 
has  made  some  progress,  where  the  fathers 
must  court  the  favour  which  they  no  longer 
can  command,  and  the  people  are  transport- 
ed by  an  unexpected  championship.  But 
this  condition  the  Roman  nation  had  never 
attained ;  it  remained  bound  up  to  the  last 
in  the  threefold  solidarity  of  father  and 
children,  master  and  slaves,  patron  and 
clients.  Accordingly,  we  saw  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  who  says  the  Romans 
viewed  their  kings  (whose  rank  must  make 
them  perpetual  types),  not  as  "  heroes"  or  as 
rulers,  but  as  "  protectors,  fathers,  gods." 
The  popular  poetry  addressed  to  such  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  hymns,  and  of  laments 
upon  occasion  of  death.  And  both  these 
species  are  accordingly  w^ell  attested  in  Ro- 
man annals.  The  poetry  of  the  paternal 
side  would  naturally  be  erotic,  the  expression 
of  the  procreative  aspect  of  the  national 
function.  It  is  famous  or  infamous  in  the 
Fecennine  verses.  This  was  also,  no  doubt, 
the  nature  of  the  banquet  songs  referred  to, 
as  is  confirmed  by  certain  mystical  allusions 
to  the  youths  who  sang  them. 

A  further  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  ma- 
turity of  Roman  poetry.  The  topic  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  still  love,  when  not  ob- 
scenity. Ovid,  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibul- 
lus,  and  even  Horace  himself,  are  best  char- 
acterized by  this, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
satirists,  who  sometimes  sink  into  bestiality. 
Virgil  and  Lucretius,  then,  remain  the  sole 
exceptions  ;  and  even  of  these  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  finest  passages  treat  of 
love.  The  same  instinct  of  paternity  inspired 
as  duly  and  predominantly  their  descendants, 
the  Italians,  in  both  their  infant  and  mature 
poetry.  Ginguine,*"  speaking  of  the  former, 
after  having  been  relating  that  the  Arab  and 
Provencal  poets  sung,  among  other  things, 
of  heroism,  proceeds  to  say  :  Les  premiere 
poets  Siciliens  et  Italiens  ne  furent  rien  de 
tout  cela.  Uii  sevl  suhjet  les  occupe,  c'est 
I'amour.  Petrarch,  Bocaccio,  Ariosto,  and 
even  Tasso,  nay  Dante  himself,  will  answer 
equally  for  its  maturity. 

But  as  to  epic  or  heroic  ballads,  there  is 
no  trace  of  them  at  either  age  of  either  na- 
tion, the  Italian  any  more  than  the  Roman. 


*  Hist.  Lit.  do  ritalio,  torn.  i.  p.  438. 


When  there  is  anything  of  this  nature  in 
Mediaeval  Italy,  it  is  translation  or  transfu- 
sion of  the  romances  of  France  and  Wales. 
It  does  not  seem  that  this  hiatus  had  occur- 
red to  Niebuhr  as  an  objection  to  his  theory 
of  the  lays,  of  ancient  Rome.  The  poet  of 
the  school  has  proved  more  logical  or  better 
read.  Macaulay  has  endeavoured  indirectly 
to  remove  it,  by  suggesting  that  the  native 
products  of  this  description  were  suppressed, 
or  at  least  repressed,  through  the  influx  of 
Greek  and  Sicilian  poetry.  He  may  only 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  authority  of 
Tiraboschi,  who  makes  a  similar  apology  on 
a  different  occasion  (Stor.  Litt.  Ital.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  1225,  Milano.)  Or,  more  probably,  the 
plea  was  prompted  by  an  argument  of  the 
master,  who  has  alleged  a  like  invasion,  from 
the  same  sources,  in  ancient  Rome,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  inability  to  adduce  some- 
thing of  this  ballad  poetry.  Yet  they  must 
both  have  known  that  influxes  occur  but  into 
voids.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  more 
striking  attestation  of  the  void  in  question 
than  this  recurrence  of  the  same  phenome- 
non under  circumstances  so  diverse — than 
the  fact,  that  an  Italian  poet,  if  he  would  soar 
above  the  native  topics,  should  say  with  Vir- 
gil :  Sicelides  musse,  paulo  mojora  canamus. 

The  main  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr  is  there- 
fore false  in  point  of  fact,  and  would  in  logic 
be  absurd,  if  the  ballad  proper  were  indeed 
Teutonic.  But  this  is  also  an  assumption 
w^ry  liable  to  question.  The  primitive 
poetry,  like  the  race,  should  have  been  war- 
like, not  historical.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
latter  character  in  even  the  longest  of  the 
German  lays.  In  our  Anglo-Saxon  section 
of  the  family,  which  is  best  known  to  us,  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore 
have  been  unable  to  gather  anything  really 
genuine  of  this  nature.  Any  versified  ro- 
mances were  here  also  from  Wales  and 
France.  Even  minstrelsy,  he  owns,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  French  Normans.  He 
shows  the  Saxons  must  have  had  music,  and 
presumes  a  poetic  accompaniment.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  true  character  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  minstrelsy  ;  the  poet  was 
second  to  the  musician,  as  is  suggested  in 
his  name  of  "  Gleeman."  The  thing  is  con- 
sonant to  the  warrior  and  muscular  predomi- 
nance, which  seeks  excitement  to  the  emo' 
tions^  not  to  the  appetites^  like  the  paternal. 
Hence  the  specialty  of  lyric  poetry  to  the 
Spartan  section  of  the  Greek  nation,  and 
their  subserving  it  invariably  to  music  and 
even  dancing.  This  latter  element  has  also, 
by  a  singular  conformity,  brought  in  thoEng- 
lish  name  of  "ballad,"  from  the  Italian, 
where  it  denotes  dancing. 

Such  was  doubtless,  then,  the  poetry  most 
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congenial  to  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  fact 
explains  why  Bishop  Percy  found  all,  or  al- 
most all,  his  "  reliques,"  of  a  more  or  less 
historic  caste,  in  the  north  of  England,  on 
the  Border.  It  is  that  there  the  same  race 
were  again  in  contact  with  the  Teutonic,  as 
that  which  poured  in  from  the  w^est  the  won- 
drous tales  of  the  Round  Table.  The  wor- 
thy Bishop  geems  to  feel  it,  and  tries  to  parry 
the  objection  by  saying,  naively,  that  the 
Scotch  themselves  produced  such  poetry  but 
on  the  Border.  He  overlooked  that  the 
Highland  Scotch  could  neither  speak  nor  sing 
his  language ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
their  own,  they  had  such  poetry  in  much 
higher  purity. 

In  fact,  the  epic  or  historic  lay  is  the  spe- 
cific emanation  of  the  races  we  distinguish  as 
constructive  or  synthetic.  This  accordingly 
is  its  definition,  and  even  the  import  of  the 
term  poetry.  Another  testimony  to  its  rela- 
tive superiority  and  subsequence  is  the  par- 
ticular denomination  of  itself  of  6'_/)?c;  for  the 
pleonastic  epithet  of  epic  or  ?wrci?-poetry  was 
in  distinction  from  the  m?«5ic-poetry,  the 
minstrelsy  which  preceded.  It  is  the  nar- 
rative (in  fact  or  fiction)  that  marks  the  Celts 
in  France,  Spain,  Britain.  The  minstrelsy 
is  equally  appropriate  to  the  Teutons.  If 
the  Scandinavian  section  oflfers  really  an  ex- 
ception, it  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Cimbric 
— that  is,  Celtic — residence  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  Scalds  may  well  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  Bards. 

But  Niebuhr  was,  for  all  this,  but  a  step 
the  farther  from  the  truth.  And  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  concluding  that  such  lays  as 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Celtic  Macaulay 
for  the  ancient  Romans,  might  be,  with  per- 
haps more  philosophy,  ascribed  to  the  Choc- 
tiiw  Indians. 
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H.M.  Navy:'  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 
London,  1849. 

7.  Odonotography ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the 
Com2mrative  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R'.S.     London,  1840. 

8.  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  Extinct 
Gigantic  Sloth.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.     London,  1842. 

9.  Memoir  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  London,  1832. 
See  also, 

10.  Todds  Cyclopoedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  ; 

Art.  Mammalia.     London,  1847. 
Art.  Monotremata.     1847. 
Art.  Mollusca.     1847. 
Art.  Articulata.     1836. 
Art.  Marsupialia.     1847. 
Art.  Aves.     1836. 
Art.  Cephalopoda.     1836. 
Art.  Acrita.     1836. 

11.  Publications  of  the  Palwontographical 
Society,  1849,  1851,  1853. 

12.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
I.  IV.  V.  etc. 

13.  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  from 
1838  to  1857. 

14.  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society^ 
1838  to  1857,  etc. 

J  5.  Edinburgh      Philosophical     Magazine. 

Vol.   xiv.,  XXV.,    xxxiii.,  xxxv.,    xxxviii., 

xxxix.,  xlii.,  xlvii.,  xlix.,  1.,  etc. 
16.  Encyclopaedia  Britonnica.      Art.     Mol- 

htsca.     Vol.  XV.,  1858. 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  even  at- 
tempting anything  like  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  works  quoted  above.  An  entire  number 
of  this  Journal  would  not  suffice  for  such  a 
task ;  besides,  the  majority  of  our  readers 
would  not  be  very  willing  to  follow  us  into 
strictly  anatomical  discussions,  for  which 
they  can  have  little  or  no  liking,  however 
interesting  such  may  be — 

"  To  men  of  science,  osteologists, 
And  surgeons " 

Who 

"  Spend  raptures  upon  perfect  specimens 
Of  indurated  veins,  distorted  joints, 
Or  beautiful  new  cases  of  curved  spine.''* 

Our  chief  desire  is  to  present  an  outline- 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Professor 
Owen,  and  to  indicate  as  we  prooceed  the 
great  importance  of  his  discoveries,  both  to 
the  student  of  natural   science   and    to   the 


*  Mrs.  Browning. 
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natural  theologian.     It  may  help  to  set  these 
discoveries  before  our  readers   in   stronger 
relief,  if  we  glance  at  the  state  of  the  natural 
sciences  before  Professor   Owen  began  his 
work.     "The  human   understanding,"  says 
Bacon,  "  is  most  excited  by  that  which  strikes 
and  enters  the  mind  at  once  and   suddenly, 
and  by  which  the  imagination  is  immediately 
filled  and   inflated.     It   then   begins  almost 
imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose  that 
every  thing   is   similar  to   the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind, 
whilst  it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  tran- 
sition to  the  remote  and  heterogeneous  in- 
stances by  which  axioms  are  tried  as  by 
fire,  unless  the  office  be  imposed  upon  it  by 
severe  regulations   and  a  powerful  author- 
ity."*    In   this  aphorism  we  have  pointed 
out  one  main  persistent  hindrance  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the   natural   sciences.     Most 
men  in  looking  at  natural  objects,  are  satis- 
fied with  first  impressions,  and  shrink  from 
the  labour  implied  in  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rect these,  by  minute  and  painstaking  inves- 
tigation.    It  is,  moreover,  not  very  pleasant 
to  be  told  that,  the  seeing  eye  is  far  from 
being  an  unerring  guide   in   such  matters. 
Somp,  however,  are  found  in  every  age  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  general  outward  resem- 
blances, but  who  love  to  penetrate  into  the 
things  which  seem  like,  and  to  judge  of  them 
by  the  unvarying  likeness  or  unlikeness  of 
internal  structure.     Such  men  become  the 
"  powerful  authorities"  who  ultimately  im- 
pose their  views  on  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  community,  and  thus  correct  impres- 
sions founded  on  changeful  outward  resem- 
blances.    The  men  who  have,  more  than  any 
others,   performed   this    office    for    natural 
science  are,  Aristotle,  Linnajus,  Cuvier,  and 
Richard   Owen  ;   that  the  number  of  *'  the 
raighties"  is  so  small,  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  slow  progress  towards  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  philosophical,  and  trustwor- 
thy system  of  zoological  classification.    Aris- 
totle was  undoubtedly  as  far  ahead  of  his 
predecessors,  as  Cuvier  was  of   Aristotle. 
But  what  a  dreary  period  intervened  from 
the   time  of  the   Stagirite   to   the   French 
Baron !     The  progress  is  both  more  rapid 
and  more  reliable  now.     It  has  been  reserved 
for  a  very  brief  period  in  the  world's  history 
to  exhibit  advances  to  an  understanding  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its 
varied  functions,  of  which  the  thousands  of 
years  that  preceded  it  shew  us  no  similar 
record.     So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  more  has  been  ac- 
complished in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  since  1795,  the  year 


Novum  Organum,  lib.  i.  aph.  xlvil. 


in  which  Cuvier  gave  to  the  world  his  first 
important  contribution  to  natural  science, 
than  ever  had  been  in  the  past  ages  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  prior  to 
1795,  John  Hunter  had  been  working  in  new 
fields,  and  treasuring  up  observations  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  that  Abernethy 
had  characteristically  struck  right  into  the 
heart  of  Hunter's  investigations  and  discov- 
eries -^^  but  great  as  were  these  labours,  and 
highly  important  as  were  their  results,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  (especially  those  of  Hun- 
ter) mainly  as  rough  sketches  of  that  great 
field  in  which  Cuvier  became  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and  in  which  Richard  Owen  has 
become  even  more  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  Owen's  labours,  with- 
out taking  into  account  those  of  the  great 
French  naturalist;  for  though  the  former 
stands  on  ground  wholly  his  own,  and  which 
no  other  man  has  before  occupied,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the 
latter — a  debt  which,  in  the  candour  of  true 
science,  he  is  ever  willing  to  acknowledge. 
It  is  with  them,  as  with  Turner  and  Claude 
in  painting ;  Turner  is  independently  great, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if,  without  the  works 
of  Claude,  he  would  ever  have  painted  that 
marvellous  bit  of  cloud  which  hangs  side  by 
side  with  Claude's  chef  d'oeuvre  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

The  Normandy  Tutorship,  into  which  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  Cuvier's  fiither  forced 
his  earnest,  warm-hearted,  and  enthusiastic 
son,  became  one  of  those  seemingly  trifling 
events  which  have  so  often  been  found  to 
give  direction  to  the  whole  after-life  of  cele- 
brated men.  And  nothing  illustrates  so 
fully  the  existence  of  that  beneficent  net- 
work of  Providence,  in  the  midst  of  which 
each  man  stands  as  a  centre,  acted  upon  and 
influenced  by  circumstances  in  themselves 
little  worthy  of  notice.  Thus,  the  cuttlefish 
found  on  the  shore  at  Fecamp,  and  the  tere- 
bratulidffi,  cast  up  by  workmen  in  1701,  from 
local  fossiliferous  strata,  guided  Cuvier  to 
those  two  aspects  of  his  great  work,  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated — the 
anatomy  of  molluscan  animals,  and  the  study 
of  palaiontology  in  the  light  of  living  organ- 
isms. He  had,  in  short,  found  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis  from  the  study  of  zoology ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  key  to  the  structure 
and  the  habits  of  those  varied  forms  of  old 
world  life,  whose  remains  the  rocks  have  hid 
in  their  hearts  for  millions  of  years,  in  order 
that  they  might  tell  to  this  generation  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  ways  of  the  Great 

*  Hunter  died  in  1793,  tho  year  in  wliich  Aber. 
nethy  published  his  '•  Surgical  and  Physiological  Ea. 
says." 
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Creator,  when  no  human  eye  looked  on 
them.  Previously  to  the  time  of  Cuvier 
the  literature  of  natural  history  (using  the 
term  in  the  general  Baconian  sense  as,  '*  The 
History  of  the  Works  and  Arts  of  Nature,") 
was,  as  described  by  Bacon,  notwithstanding 
the  great  achievements  of  Linnaeus,  only  a 
map  of  "  fables,  antiquities,  quotations,  fri- 
volous disputes,  philology,  ornaments,  and 
table-talk."*  A  select  company,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  had,  no  doubt, 
broken  away  from  all  this,  and  were  earnestly 
at  work  breaking  popular  idols,  and  letting 
the  light  of  true  science  in  upon  that  huge 
system  of  superstition,  which  an  avaricious 
priesthood  delighted  to  foster  and  make 
capital  of,  and  which  Protestantism,  though 
interested  in  its  removal,  and  unwilling  to 
countenance  it,  was  yet  too  ill-instructed  in 
the  natural  sciences  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
very  effective  in  rescuing  the  people  from 
it.  The  publication  of  the  "  Regne  Animal" 
(1817)  may  be  considered  the  climax  of 
Cuvier's  labours.  He  was  then  forty-six,  in 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  in  the  rich,  ripe 
vigour  of  his  mind.  He  died  in  1832.  Six 
years  previously,  Owen  had  entered  officially 
into  that  path  in  which  Cuvier  had  walked 
with  such  success ;  and  had  commenced  in- 
vestigations, which  were  soon  to  result  in 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  God,  in  opening  up  new  sources 
of  pleasure  to  the  naturalist,  and  in  showing 
that  zoology,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  sciences,  but  one  of  the 
most  useful  likewise. 

Richard  Owen  was  born  at  Lancaster,  on 
the  20th  July  1804.  We  may  pass  over 
his  early  years,  and  need  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  his  studies  in  London,  and  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  an  apothecary  and  practition- 
er in  his  native  town.  In  1824,  he  matricu- 
lated in  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  class-room 
behind  the  Old  High  School,  at  the  foot  of 
Infirmary  Street,  he  attended  the  extra- Aca- 
demical Lectures  of  Dr.  Barclay,  the  most 
accomplished  teacher  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  his  day,  and  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  treatise  "  On  Life  and  Organisation," 
a  work  which,  from  the  fine  Christian  spirit 
which  pervades  it,  from  the  breadth  of  view 
shewn  by  its  author  in  dealing  with  the  pecu- 
liarly difficult  questions  discussed,  and  from 
the  thorough  exposure  which  it  gives  of  the 
absurdities  of  materialism,  can  not  only 
stand  the  test  of  advanced  science,  but  can 
claim  a  place  above  many  recent  works  on 
the  same  subjects.  After  leaving  Edinburgh, 
Owen  returned  to  London,  and  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  former  friend  and  precep- 


*  Instaur.  Mag.,  p.  I,  1.  ii.,  c.  iii. 
VOL.  xxvui.  D — 12 


tor,  Abernethy,  It  will  be  in  the  memory- 
of  as  many  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  "  Life  of  Abernethy,"  by  his  admir- 
ing pupil  Macilwain,*  how  much  Owen  was 
indebted  to  the  dashing  and  eccentric  phy- 
sician, in  being  put  in  the  position  fitted, 
above  all  others,  to  give  scope  to  his  great 
talents. 

"  And  here,"  says  Macilwain,  "  we  must  pause, 
to  record  one  of  our  numerous  obligatioDS  to  the 
perceptivity  and  justice  of  Abernethy.  We  have 
formerly  observed,  that  at  the  very  commencement 
of  life,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  inculcate  the 
importance  of  studying  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  order  to  obtain  clear  views  of  the 
functions  of  man  ;  but  all  arrangements  made  with 
this  view,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter  onwards, 
though  varying  in  degree,  still  were  inefficient. 
It  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  combine  an 
availing  pursuit  of  a  science,  which  combines  an 
inquiry  into  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  with  the  daily  exigencies 
of  an  anxious  profession. 

"When  Mr.  Owen  had  completed  his  educa- 
tion, his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  surgeoncy 
in  the  navy,  as  combining  a  professional  appoint- 
ment with  the  possibiUty  of  pursuing,  with  in- 
creased opportunities  of  observation,  his  favourite 
study.  Fortunately  for  science,  he  went  to  Aber- 
nethy, who  requested  him  to  pause.  lie  said, 
•  You  know  the  hospital  will  not  have  any  but 
apprentices.  Macartney  left  on  that  account. 
Stay,'  said  he,  *  and  allow  me  to  think  the  matter 


*  Memou's  of  John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.  By  Greorge 
Macilwain,  P.R.C.S.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  and 
Blackett,  1853.  In  thes^  volumes  the  contrast  be- 
tween John  Hunter  and  John  Abernethy,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  put.  Hunter,  plodding  and  circumspect; 
ever  in  search  of  facts,  and  satisfied  with  them  when 
found.  Abernethy,  capable  of  as  much  industry  and 
earnest  pains-taking  application ;  but  so  soon  as  facts 
were  found,  hastening  to  set  them  in  practical  re- 
lation to  other  facts,  as  if  impatient  of  their  isolation. 
The  former  contented  in  seeing  the  ultimate  useful- 
ness of  his  discoveries;  the  latter  dashingly  eager  to 
force  them  into  immediate  use.  The  one  content  with 
the  gold  in  the  nugget ;  the  ether  never  satisfied  until 
he  gave  it  the  guinea's  stamp,  and  made  it  coin  cur- 
rent. Hunter's  address  ever  reminded  his  audience 
of  water  poured  from  a  narrow-necked  vessel ;  Aber- 
nethy's  speech  flowed  on  smoothly  and  easily. 
"John  Hunter,"  Abernethy  used  to  say,  "is  always 
thinking;"  but  his  own  thoughts  influenced  by  a 
lively  fancy,  were  ever  seeking  expression.  Hunter's 
most  pregnant  and  suggestive  discourses  had  an  effect 
on  all  but  the  select  few,  like  what  Chatterton  as- 
cribed to  Johnson's  /rene,  when  put  on  the  stage 
— ^pit  and  gallery  welcomed  it  with  a  nap,  and 
"critics  snored  applause."  Abernethy 's  lectures,  on 
the  contrary,  were  clear,  sparkling,  abounding  in  apt 
illustrations,  and  carrying  interest  to  all.  "Never 
were  two  minds  so  admirably  suited  for  the  heavy- 
armed  pioneering  in  science ;  and  the  comparatively 
light-trooped  intellect,  which  was  calculated  to  render 
the  first  clearing  easily  convertible,  to  those  practical 
necessities  with  which  science  had  to  deal.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Abernethy  very  soon  extended 
Mr.  Hunter's  views,  and  applied  tlieni  so  powerfully, 
as  at  least  to  create  the  dawnings  of  a  science," 
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over.'  This  resulted  in  his  proposing  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (1826)  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  that  the  appointment  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Owen. 

"  This  is  among  the  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  perception  of  character.  Mr.  Owen  had 
dissected  for  lecture;  and  Abernethy  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  more  gene- 
ral and  enlarged  anatomical  investigation.  The 
whole  world  now  knows  how  nobly  the  professor 
has  Justified  the  hopes  of  his  talented  master.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  a  com- 
pliment to  a  man  so  distinguished  in  science, 
wherein  the  varied  pursuits  of  a  practical  profes- 
sion allow  us  to  be  mere  amateurs ;  neither  do 
we  wish  to  forget  other  gentlemen  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  branch  of  science; 
but  we  believe  that  most  competent  judges  allow 
that  the  celebrated  Cuvier  has  not  left  any  more 
fitted  to  appreciate  his  excellence,  or  who  has 
more  contributed  to  extend  that  science  of  which 
the  Baron  was  so  distinguished  a  leader,  than  Pro- 
ftssor  Owen." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 

We  need  only  read  the  list  of  works  at 
the  head  of  this  article  to  see  the  splendid 
results  to  science  of  Professor  Owen's  thirty 
years'  labours  in  the  Hunterian  Chair.  But 
the  energies  of  the  Hunterian  Professor  were 
not  confined  to  his  special  work.  lie  has 
given  the  benefit  of  his  services,  and  the 
weight  of  his  name,  to  most  of  the  recent 
great  movements  for  sanitary  and  educational 
reform.  In  1844-5,  he  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  sanitary 
state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts. 
In  1846,  he  was  a  Commissioner  (unpaid) 
for  inquiring  into  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (unpaid)  to  inquire  into  the  live 
and  dead  meat  markets  of  London.  This 
Commission  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  removal  of  the  Smithfield  nuisance.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851,  he  was  chair- 
man of  a  jury ;  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Prince  Lucicn  Bonaparte  of  the  chairmanship 
of  J.ury  xi.,  "Alimentary  SubstancCvS,"  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Universelle,  in  1855,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
This  jury  was  the  first  to  finish  their  work, 
and  was,  we  believe,  the  only  one  whose  de- 
cisions were  unchallenged.  On  the  retire- 
ment, in  1850,  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  from  the 
Chief  Librarianship  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Government  very  wisely  determined  to 
place  the  natural  history  department  under 
a  distinct  head  from  the  department  of  an- 
tiquities and  the  library.  This  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Owen  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  natural  histc»ry  department. 
With  this  ofiice,  however,  ho  is  permitted  to 
combine  professional  work,  and  gives  an 
Annual  Course  of  Lectures  at  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Science,  Jermyn  Street. 


I     But  let  us  return  to  his  works,  which  in- 
Ideed  "are  the  chief  events  of  a  scientific 
j  man's  life."     Those  now  under  review  were 
j  written  during  the  thirty  years'  occupancy  of 
!  the    Hunterian    Professorship.       They   are 
I  many,  and .  all  of  great  interest  and  value. 
jIn  studying  them,  we  have  more  than  once 
!  been  reminded  of  a  quarry   in  one  of  the 
I  Scottish  coal-fields,  over  which  we  have  often 
!  wandered.      Speaking   of  it   recently  to  a 
;  workman,  he  said,  "  Yes,  we  have  everything 
I  here."     Below  an   alluvial   deposit  several 
i  feet  deep,  and  as  beautifully  stratified  in  its 
I  beds  of  loam,  sand,  clay,  and  gravel  as  the 
j  underlying  deposits,  lie  at  least  twelve  feet 
I  of  first-rate  freestone.    Then  there  are  seam/? 
I  of  ironstone   nodules  and    coal,   the   latter 
about  one  foot  thick,  resting  on  another  de- 
posit of  freestone  twelve  feet  deep,  in  which 
unnumbered  stigmaria  have  found  a  resting 
place.     While  at  a  little  distance,  and  main- 
taining the  same  direction  and  degree  of  dip, 
there  occurs  a  deep  deposit  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  rich  in  corals  and  the  remains  of 
molluscan  life.     There  is  some  truth  in  the 
workman's  remark.     The  freestone  supplies 
material  for  house  building  ;  the  coal  yields 
fuel  to  the  nein^hbouring  hamlet;  the  iron- 
stone  nodules  are  carted  to  some  distance 
and  calcined  ;  the  limestone  is  quarried  and 
employed   for   agricultural    purposes;    and 
the  characteristic  fossils  yield  abundant  in- 
terest to  geologists,  young  and  old.     What 
this  quarry  is  to  the  neighbourhood.  Profes- 
sor Owen's  works  have  been  for  years  to 
sages  and  sciolists — to  men  long  skilled  in 
the  application  and  in  the  literature  of  science 
— and  to  young  naturalists,  eager  to  attract 
a  public  to  their  theories  for  solving  some  of 
the   diflficult  problems   connected  with   the 
habits,  the  development,  and  general  biologi- 
cal relations  of  past  and  present  forms  of 
animal  life.    To  one  class,  especially,  have 
Owen's  works  been  a  rich  quarry.     But  for 
his  writings,  many  so  called  "  Handbooks  of 
Science"  could  not  have  been  written,  or,  if 
written,  would  have  been  given  to  the  public 
minus  their  most  attractive  pages.    Without 
them,  too,  what  Avould  have  been  the  value 
of   many   a    popular    lecture   on    subjects 
thoroughly    and     originally    discussed    by 
Owen  '\ 

The  appointment  to  the  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessorship ushered  Owen  into  work  in  Avhich 
he  was  soon  to  find  exercise  for  his  highest 
powers,  and  for  the  application  of  all  his  ac- 
quirements in  anatomy  and  zoology.  Six 
years  after  Hunter's  death,  the  government 
had  purchased  the  largo  and  peculiarly  valu- 
able Hunterian  Physiological  Collection, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  highly  accomplished 
Mr  Clift,  the  conservator  of  the  collection, 
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Mr  0\yen  was  associated  with  him,  with  the 
view  of  furnishing  complete  Catalogues  of 
the  varied  specimens.  The  results  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated.*  By  the 
self-denying  labours  of  Mr  Clift,  and  the  de- 
votion to  science  of  Professor  Owen,  the 
Hunterian  Collection  is  now  fitted  to  ac- 
complish such  a  work  in  Britain  as  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Cuvier,  in  the  Museums 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  has  long  done  in 
France.  Both  of  these  collections,  though  dif 
fering  in  their  leading  feature,  are  well  fitted 
to  guide  in  the  only  safe  way  for  the  study  of 
natural  science — that  of  observation  and  com- 
parison. Messrs  Clift  and  Owen  met  with 
difficulties,  in  fairly  entering  on  their  work, 
analogous  to  those  which  opposed  them- 
selves to  Cuvier,  when  he,  in  the  well  known 
incident,  "found  himself  surrounded  by 
broken  pieces  of  many  hundreds  of  skeletons 
of  more  than  twenty  distinct  species  of  ani- 
mals, heaped  i>p  in  a  confused  mass  around 
him."  In  this  case,  the  difficulty  was  to 
separate  bone  from  bone,  to  classify  these, 
and  to  build  up  the  skeletons  of  animals 
whose  species  had  perished  from  the  earth. 
But  this  difficulty  discouraged  him  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  tended  to  develope  his  zeal 
for  science,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
great  acquirements.  His  success  made  him 
famous.  Years  after,  as  wc  shall  see,  Owen 
was  to  accomplish  something  in  the  same 
department  even  more  remarkable.  But 
what  we  now  refer  to,  is  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  which  the  Hunterian  Prepara- 
tions in  Comparative  Anatomy  were  found. 
The  dissected  animals  were  before  them,  but 
under  forms  wholly,  and  as  it  would  have 
seemed  to  most  men,  hopelessly,  unlike  the 
originals.  But  if  these  were  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  science,  if  they  were  to 
be  turned  to  those  practical  purposes  in  the- 
oretical and  in  applied  science  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed  by  their  illustrious 
collector  ;  the  species  of  animals  needed  to 
be  determined,  the  relation  of  one  prepara- 
tion to  another  indicated,  and  to  each  the 
distinctive  name  affixed.  There  was  only 
one  way  in  which  this  could  be  satisfactorily 
done  ;  and  we  need  only  mention  it  to  sug- 
gest Owen's  extensive  attainments,  breadth 
of  view,  great  power  of  minute  observation, 
and  large  sagacity.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
such  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  structural 


*  Catalogue  of  Pathological  Specimens,  2  vols., 
1830.  Of  Monsters  and  Malformations,  1831.  Of 
Natural  History  Preparations,  3  vols.,  1833,  1834, 
1836.  Of  Preparations  relating  to  Generation  and 
Development,  2  vols.,  1840.  And,  before  Professor 
Owen  left  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  for 
his  present  office,  he  had  finished  the  Catalogue  of 
Hunter's  Fossila. 


and  functional  characteristics  of  the  living 
creatures,  represented  by  the  wholly  altered 
dissected  specimens,  as  to  be  able  to  identify 
them  severally  with  these.  The  triumph 
over  the  difficulty  reads  us  a  lesson  in  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  And  here  wc  may  notice  what 
seems  to  us  an  outstanding  feature  of  Owen's 
works.  He  is  peculiarly  successful  in  the 
use  he  makes  of  hypothesis  and  of  general- 
ization. The  progress  of  his  favourite  sci- 
ences, during  the  last  ten  years,  bears  testi- 
mony to  this.  Skill  in  making  hypothesis 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  bringing  out  of  facts 
and  the  discovery  of  general  laws,  marks  the 
possession  of  the  highest  type  of  mind.  For 
the  thousands  who  work  on  meritoriously  in 
making  observations,  conducting  experi- 
ments, and  recording  results,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  reckon  the  tens  who  have  the  power 
to  arrange  these  into  distinct  groups,  or  who, 
while  drawing  from  them  thus  brought  to- 
gether some  clearly  determined  meaning, 
can  discover  in  them  a  foundation  for  hypo- 
theses for  the  solution  of  difficulties  still  con- 
nected with  them.  Thus  hypothesis  becomes 
a  natural  starting  point  for  further  investi- 
gation, and  a  ground  of  hope  for  future  dis- 
covery. The  statement  of  the  hypothesis 
forms  a  rallying  point :  all  who  question  it 
seek  for  facts  opposed  to  it,  while  all  who 
accept  it  labour  for  its  corroboration.  The 
rivalries  of  science  help  on  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  antagonistic  action  of  in- 
dividual minds  results  in  harmony,  by  the 
establishment  of  some  great  truth.  The 
works  under  review  abound  in  illustrations 
of  this.  Some  of  these  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  as  we  proceed. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  a  general 
outline  of  Professor  Owen's  contributions 
to  science,  we  shall  not  follow  them  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  given  to 
the  public  ;  because,  though  this  method  has 
advantages,  as  showing  the  growth  of  his 
views  and  the  various  steps  by  which  he  has 
reached  a  point  so  high  above  his  fellows, 
the  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  repetitions  which  would  be  unavoid- 
able. Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  look  at  all 
the  magnificent  additions  he  has  made  to 
science.  This  would  neither  consist  with 
the  space  allotted  to  us,  nor  with  the  popu- 
lar character  of  our  sketch.  The  first  con- 
tribution to  which  we  wish  to  direct  consi- 
derable attention  is  that  on  Parthenogenesis 
— a  term  used  to  indicate  the  propagation 
of  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  and  of 
certain  insects  by  virgin  mothers.  And  as 
the  Hunterian  Lectures  on  "  The  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  In- 
vertebrate Animals"  (1843)  fitly  supply  a 
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basis  for  the  difficult  and  deeply  interesting 
discussions  on  Parthenogenesis,  we  shall 
glance  at  some  of  them.  The  correct  appre- 
ciation in  the  introductory  lectures,  of  the 
■  proper  work  of  anatomy  in  its  relations  to 
physiology,  gives  rich  promise  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  investigations,  opens  up  the  au- 
thor's breadth  of  view,  and  illustrates  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  discussions. 

"  Comparative  Anatomy,"  he  says, "  fulfils  only 
part  of  its  services  to  Physiology,  if  studied  exclu- 
sively in  relation  to  the  varieties  of  a  given  organ 
in  different  animals.  The  combinations  of  all  the 
constituent  organs  in  one  animal  must  likewise  be 
studied  ;  and  these  combinations,  with  the  princi- 
ples governing  them,  or  the  correlations  of  organs, 
must  be  traced  and  compared  in  all  their  varieties 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom." 

This  is  illustrated  by  tracing  the  progressive 
complications  of  the  heart,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance as  the  simple  dorsal  vessel  up  to 
the  dicoeus  (two  cavitied)  heart  of  the  higher 
types  of  animals,  and  by  pointing  out  its 
peculiar  functions  in  such  a  form  of  life  as 
the  snail.  Its  existence  in  the  fish  is  shown 
to  fulfil  one  purpose,  and  in  the  snail  ano- 
ther— 

"  In  the  snail  it  is  so  placed  in  reference  to  the 
breathing  organ,  that  it  receives  the  aerated  blood 
from  that  organ  and  propels  it  to  the  system  ;  it 
is  an  organ  for  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood,  in 
other  words,  a  systemic  heart.  The  bipartite 
structurc'of  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  com- 
pared with  lower  or  higher  conditions  of  the 
same  organ,  could  never  have  taught  that  fact ; 
the  knowledge  of  it  necessitates  and  pre-supposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  heart  to  the 
lungs.  In  the  fish  the  bipartite  heart  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  breathing  organs,  that  it  trans- 
raits  exclusively  to  them  the  blood  which  the 
auricle  receives  from  the  veins  of  the  body  ;  it  is 
an  organ  for  the  circulation  of  venous  blood,  in 
other  words,  a  pulmonic  heart." 

Thus  the  need  of  a  "  Knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  correlation  of  organic  structures,"  in  or- 
der to  the  successful  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
highest  branches  of  Zoology,  and  thus  the 
need,  likewise,  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Zoology,  in  order  to  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  comparative  anatomy.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  combined  knowledge  of  these 
two  great  departments  of  natural  history 
grows,  as  might  be  expected,  as  the  range  of 
discovery  widens,  and  as  collateral  branches 
of  science  develope,  because  a  more  complex 
system  of  classification  becomes  necessary — 
a  system  whose  leading  features  arc  found  in 
structural  peculiarities.  A  natural  system, 
having  for  its  basis  certain  great,  patent  cha- 
racteristics, however  well  adapted  for  the 
infancy  of  a  science  or  for  assisting  non- 


scientific  readers,  must  fail  to  satisfy  all  who 
carry  their  investigations  into  minute  ques- 
tions as  to  organic  structures  and  functions. 
It  is  soon  found  that  acquaintance  with  these 
break  in  upon,  disturb,  or  overturn  the 
generalizations  of  a  natural  system.  Thus 
Aristotle's  division  of  animals  into  blood- 
having  and  bloodless  was  found  unsatisfac- 
tory, when  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
the  latter  class  possessed  as  true  blood, 
though  differing  in  colour,  as  the  so-called 
sanguineous  species ;  and  though  this  led  to 
the  Linnsean  modification  of  red-blooded  and 
white-blooded  animals,  it  did  not  long  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  science.  It  was 
reserved  for  Cuvier  to  enunciate  a  system  of 
classification,  in  which  zoology  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  were  to  be  so  linked  together 
as  to  supply  the  foundation  for  a  theory,  in 
which  the  names  employed  are  relatively 
suggestive  of  distinctions  in  structure  and  in 
functions.  We  may  afterw,irds  refer  to  the 
very  important  modifications  which  Profes- 
sor Owen  has  made  on  the  system  of  Cuvier. 
By  the  help  of  the  microscope  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  comparative  anatomist  have 
been  carried  into  fields  long  hidden  from 
him,  and  we  can  now  listen  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  structure  and  habits  of  forms  of 
life,  so  wondrously  minute,  that  a  single 
drop  of  water  may  form  a  world  for  a 
dwelling  place  of  about  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  them.*  With  such  groups  of  micro- 
scopic life  the  opening  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  are 
occupied.  The  covering  of  some  of  them  is 
shown  to  be  thin  transparent  skin ;  that  of 
others  a  shell  of  pure  colourless  silex,  as 
varied  in  its  markings  as  the  shells  of  well- 
known  moUusca.  The  modes  by  which  a 
succession  of  species  is  kept  up  among  crea- 
tures so  minute,  supply  some  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  zoological  study. 
Professor  Owen  has  done  much  to  let  light 
in  upon  these,  and  he  has  pointed  out  striking 
correspondences  between  the  development 
of  infusoria  and  that  of  the  ovum  of  higher 
animals.  Referring  to  these  analogies  of 
structure,  he  says : 

"  Vibratile  cila — their  sole  organs  of  locomo- 
tion— are  the  first  actively  moving  parta  with 
which  the  mammiferous  ovum  is  endowed,  with 
which,  therefore,  we  ourselves  commence  life. 
They  are  retained  throughout  life  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  organization  of  a  very  extensive  tract 
of  our  internal  mucous  membranes." 

This  hint  has  proved  a  fertile  source  of  spe- 
culation, and  has  led  to  discussions  of  the 
most  inaportant  kind. 


♦  e.g.  the  Monaa  Orepusculus  of  Ehrenberg. 
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111  treating  of  Entozoa,  or  internal  para- 
sites, he  groups  them  under  two  great 
classes — C^elelmintha,  or  worms  with  a  true 
abdominal  cavity ;  and  Sterelmintha,  or 
worms  destitute  of  this,  that  is,  with  a  solid 
body.  The  investigations  on  Entozoa  are 
conducted  in  a  fine  spirit : — 

"  In  creatures,"  he  says,  "  surrounded  by  and 
having  every  part  of  their  absorbent  surface  in 
contact  with  the  absorbent  and  vitalized  juices  of 
higher  animals,  one  might  likewise  have  antici- 
pated little  complexity  and  less  variety  of  organ- 
isation. Yet  the  workmanship  of  the  Divine 
Artificer  is  sufficiently  complicated  and  marvel- 
lous in  these  outcasts,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  to  exhaust  the  utmost  skill 
and  patience  of  the  anatomist  in  unravelling  their 
structure,  and  the  greatest  acumen  and  judgment 
in  the  physiologist  in  determining  the  functions 
and  analogies  of  the  structures  so  discovered." 

The  simplest  and  lowest  forms  of  Ento- 
zoa are  the  acephalocysts — mere  headless 
bags,  as  the  name  implies — consisting  of  a 
globular  or  oval  vessel  filled  with  fluid,  and 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
child's  head.  They  have  the  power  of  pro- 
pagating their  species  by  discharging  smaller 
acephalogs  from  the  outer  or  inner  surface 
of  the  parent  cyst.  These  are  taken  pos- 
session of  by  another  of  the  entozoa  {Echin- 
occus),  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
which  uses  them  in  the  same  way  that  the 
hermit  crab  (Pagurus)  does  the  Univalve 
into  which  he  creeps  without  ceremony,  but 
with  a  firm  instinct  that  in  his  case  might 
makes  right.  We  have  next  a  review  of 
the  genus  Cystecercus,  one  species  of  which 
(  CyUecercus  Cellulosce)  "  is  occasionally  de- 
veloped in  the  human  subject.  It  has  been 
met  with  in  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
the  body."  Then  there  are  the  different 
species  of  Tajnia,  one  of  which  loves  no 
subject  but  a  British  one,  while  another  has 
a  peculiar  fancy  for  the  intestines  of  the 
Sclave.  Will  none  of  our  ethnologists 
take  a  hint  here,  and  astonish  the  world 
with  yet  another  theory  on  a  plurality  of 
races,  based  on  the  tastes  of  the  Cestoidean 
Entozoa?  Some  of  the  existing  theories 
have  foundations  far  less  reliable  than  one 
which  might  be  found  in  the  facts  relating 
to  the  habitats  of  the  tape  worm ! 

But  we  must  leave  the  deeply  instructive 
lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Invertebrata. 
We  have  touched  only  on  so  much  of  them 
as  might  be  held  to  bring  us  to  the  edge  of 
'  our  remarks  on  Parthenogenesis.  The  lec- 
tures are  so  well  known  that  a  fuller  ana- 
lysis of  them  is  unnecessary.  They  abound 
in  illustrations  of  Professor  Owen's  varied 
accomplishments,    and    exhibit    his    finely 


reverent  spirit  as  he  meets  in  his  researches ' 
with  abounding  evidences  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  The 
discoveries  of  the  old  naturalists  are  duly 
estimated — flight  is  let  in  upon  the  absurdi- 
ties of  materialistic  views — systems  of  clas- 
sification are  corrected — species  are  distin- 
guished by  features  which  continue  unvary- 
ing, and  the  anatomist  brings  into  common 
view  those  testimonies  to  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  which,  in  their  very  nature, 
lie  hid  from  unscientific  observers.  Science 
thus  becomes  what  she  should  ever  be,  both 
the  true  promoter  of  a  practical  and  useful 
knowledge  of  the  forms,  living  or  dead, 
around  us,  and  the  handmaid  to  a  trust- 
worthy natural  theology. 

The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  referred 
under  the  name  of  Parthenogenesis,  applied 
to  them  by  Owen,  and  which  are  variously 
characterised  by  other  naturalists  as  Alter- 
nations of  Generations  [Generations  week- 
sets),  Digenesis,  Geneagenesis,  etc.,  when 
first  made  known  gave  rise  to  many  wild 
theories  in  the  literature  of  speculative 
science.  Dreams  of  spontaneous  and  equi- 
vocal generation,  and  of  transmutation  of 
species,  which  Christian  naturalists  had 
hoped  were  long  ago  buried  out  of  sight, 
and  less  likely,  as  knowledge  advanced, 
ever  to  be  revived,  suddenly  arose  to  claim 
the  attention. of  men.  Even  right-hearted 
men  of  science  were  found  willing  to  dis- 
suade their  more  courageous  brethren  from 
what  they  held  to  be  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  mysteries  as  to  generation  which 
the  Creator  never  intended  to  make  plain 
to  man.  They  forgot  that,  in  placing  man 
amid  His  manifold  works,  God  set  no  other 
limit  to  his  knowledge  of  them  than  that 
which  is,  and  ever  must  be,  found  in  the 
limited  and  imperfect  faculties  of  the  most 
accomplished.  But  while  the  works  and 
their  constituted  interpreter  remain  toge- 
ther, the  interpreter  must  labour  to  under- 
stand their  meaning,  to  penetrate  their 
mysteries,  and  to  unravel  their  secrets. 
"The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought 
out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein." 
It  seems  strange  that,  even  when  we  have 
come  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  scientific  re- 
search of  past  generations,  during  which  it 
was  discouraged  or  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  Church,  there  should  still  be  found 
the  same  suspicions  of  science,  and  the  same 
readiness  to  discourage  it  as  hostile  to  faith, 
or  perilous  to  the  Infallible  Word  !  Now, 
we  cannot  over-estimate  the  advantage  both 
to  natural  science  and  natural  theology,  in 
having  at  such  crises  men  like  Owen.  Their 
firm  persuasion  that  all  the  works  of  the 
God  of  Nature  are  in  complete  harmony 
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with  the  views  which  he  has  given  of  Him- 
self in  His  Word  will  lead  them  to  weigh 
calmly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philoso- 
phy, the  phenomena  held  either  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  new  forms  of  error  or  corrobo- 
rative of  old  ones.  Their  broad  sagacity, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  great  truths,  as  the  re- 
sult of  many  minute  and  faithfully  pains- 
taking observations,  wmII  fit  them  for  fully 
appreciating  the  seemingly  contradictory 
statements  of  students  destitute  of  their 
large  power  of  generalization.  They  will 
be  able  to  trace  the  apparent  antagonisms, 
seen  only  by  inferior  minds,  to  some  centre 
of  harmony,  which  shall  seem  as  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  rigid  demands  of  science 
as  with  the  claims  of  Scriptural  truth.  And 
thus,  by  their  commanding  influence,  a  re- 
liable platform  is  revealed  from  which  minds 
but  lately  at  variance  can  set  out  with  the 
view  of  further  discovery.  The  Lectures 
on  Parthenogenesis,  now  under  review, 
supply  a  notable  illustration  of  this.  We 
do  not  believe  we  are  underrating  the  valu- 
able labours  of  other  accomplished  natural- 
ists in  this  field  when  we  affirm,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Owen  for  the  recent 
rapid  increase  of  knowledge  as  to  the  con- 
dition, habits,  structure,  and  modes  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  forms  of  life  mainly  asso- 
ciated with  this  subject.  Something  had 
been  done  before  ;  but  the  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  profoundly  interesting  contri- 
butions of  Van  Beneden,  Siebold,  Kolliker, 
Quatrefoges,  Huxley,  etc.,  have  been  made 
since  1849,  when  "  Owen's  Parthenogene- 
sis "  was  published.  Having  made  this 
statement,  we  do  not  intend  in  the  follow- 
ing outline  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
volume  now  referred  to.  We  wish  rather 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  rough  sketch  of 
some  of  the  interesting  topics  which  have 
turned  up  in  the  investigations  and  discus- 
sions connected  with  the  phenomena. 

The  distinction  between  mere  existence 
and  life  has  been  more  or  less  definitely 
felt  by  naturalists  rather  than  clearly  seen. 
While,  however,  seeking  after  an  exact  de- 
finition of  the  difference,  or  while  proceed- 
ing on  the  belief  that  it  is  well  marked  and 
understood,  they  have  used  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  which  the  distinction  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of.  If  we  might  hazard  a  state- 
ment of  the  difierence,  wo  would  say,  that 
existence  simply  implies  inert  being,  whereas 
life  supposes  the  presence  of  an  active 
power  which,  in  virtue  of  a  present  force 
inherent  and  self  possessed,  acts  in  the  way 
of  growth,  of  sustained  vital  action,  of 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form,  and 
of  transformation.  This  definition  may  be 
broken  up  into  two  parts ;   one  of  which  | 


will  include  vegetation,  and  some  of  those 
beings  which  constitute  the  connecting  links 
between  animals  and  plants;  and  the  other, 
every  form  of  animal  life.  Chemical,  struc- 
tural, and  functional  peculiarities  form  the 
basis  for  this  subdivision.  The  materialistic 
attempts  to  confound  the  two  have  generally 
been  associated  with  one  of  two  things — 
either  ignorance  of  those  sciences  which 
supply  the  basis  for  a  philosophical  defini- 
tion, or  a  class  of  motives  whose  presence 
must  be  held  to  vitiate  their  alleged  scien- 
tific findings,  or  to  cast  suspicion  on  their 
assertions.*  Again,  it  is  much  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  than  many  who  charge  it 
with  mere  surfiice  work  in  all  things  are 
willing  to  admit,  to  fall  back  on  first  prin- 
ciples— to  test  observation,  not  by  theory 
or  by  prevalent  notions  of  general  laws,  but 
by  repeated  observation ;  to  subject  to 
thorough  analysis  alleged  discoveries ;  and 
to  strive  after  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
forces  which  regulate  organic  and  inorganic 
beings.  We  rejoice  in  this,  even  though  w^e 
see  the  tendency  to  isolate  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  thus  to  miss  the  correcting  or 
modifying  influences  of  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  other  pursuits.  This  prevailing 
characteristic  will  not  fail  to  shelter  the 
Church  from  the  efl^ects  of  the  crude  specu- 
lations of  imaginative,  would-be  savants, 
and  it  will  clear  the  onward  path  of  science, 
by  laying  such  firm  and  reliable  foundations 
for  research,  for  theory,  and  for  wise  hypo- 
thesis, as  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  take 
one  step  back  for  every  two  made  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  remove  the  rubbish  which 
gathers  in  the  way.  We  meet  with  this 
present  tendency  to  fall  back  on  first  princi- 
ples, and  to  seek  information  on  the  begin- 
ning of  things  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 
In  Botany  we  see  it  in  the  increasingly  great 
attention  which  is  being  bestowed  on  vege- 
table physiology  ;  in  geology  it  has  led  to 
innumerable  discussions  on  what  in  truth 
geology  has  nothing  to  do  with,  the  creation 
of  the  w  orld  ;  and  in  chemistry  we  have  not 
a  few  revivals  of  speculations  which  look 
very  like  those  old  theories  of  final  causes, 
which  Bacon  characterised  as  barren  and 
profitless.  But  in  no  department  of  natural 
science  is  this  tendency  so  broadly  marked 
as  in  that  which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of 
generation.  The  questions,  what  is  life? 
what  is  vital  force  1  what  is  growth  ?  and  is 
growth  and  gencratiou  ono  and  the  same  ?f 

*  For  some  admirablo  remarks  on  this  subject,  seo 
Huxley's  Article  in  the  British  and  Fbreign  Medicai 
Review,  October  1853. 

f  ".Wolf  long  ago  taught  that  the  bud  was  iden- 
tical with  the  seed ;  but  no  ono,  I  believe,  has  car- 
ried this  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  namely, 
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are  being  put  with  an  earnestness  which,  if 
it  find  not  a  satisfactory  answer  on  the  trust- 
worthy basis  of  observation  and  induction, 
will  not  fail  to  find  one  in  the  imagination 
of  the  observer.  The  anatomist  sees  a  new 
field  opening  up  to  him,  wider  than  any  mto 
which  his  predecessors  had  gone,  and  also 
more  intensely  interesting  from  the  very 
difficulty  in  conducting  his  researches  on  the 
lowest  forms  of  organic  being,  and  from  the 
novel  and,  in  many  cases,  startling  transfor- 
mations through  which  many  of  them  pass 
— transformations  in  order  to  development, 
in  which  each  modification  of  constitution 
and  of  structure  supplies  new  material  on 
which  to  try  his  skill,  and  hints  ever  freshly 
recurring  of  more  wondrous  things  than 
those  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stands,  by 
inclination  not  less  a  worshipper  of  the  Cre- 
ator than  a  man  of  science.'*  To  the  physi- 
ologist also,  the  field  is  not  less  interesting 
and  attractive.  He  can  follow  the  various 
forms,  from  the  cell  mass  up  to  the  perfect 
animal,  and  observe  the  modifications  of 
action  occurring  in  connection  with  modifica- 
tions in  structure,  and  with  the  apparent 
halts  which  take  place  in  the  march  of  some 
well-marked  object  —  halts  during  which, 
what  he  may  have  recently  regarded  as  the 
perfect  growth  of  one  creature,  passes  into 
another  form  on  which  he  had  looked  as  a 
member  of  a  distinct  species,  and  which,  as 
such,  had  found  a  distinct  place  in  the  no- 
menclature of  science.  The  observations  of 
Professor  Owen,  among  the  forms  of  life 
now  referred  to,  have  been  varied,  valuable, 
and  full  of  interest.  The  student  of  natural 
theology  will  find  much  worthy  of  notice  if 
he  will  penetrate,  with  Owen  as  a  guide,  into 

that  generation  is  only  a  form  of  growth," — Sea-Side 
Stvdies.  By  Gr.  H.  Lewes.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  work  now  referred  to  is  another  testimony  to 
the  varied  accomplishments  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy."  It  is  full  of 
interest,  abounding  in  graphic  sketches,  and  full  of 
sea-side  life  pictures.  In  every  way,  outside  and 
inside,  it  is  a  most  attractive  book.  Scientifically, 
we  have  more  than  once  missed  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  observation,  and  have  been  constrained  to  jot 
down  opposite  several  statements  not  proven.  We, 
at  the  same  time,  dissent  from  Mr.  Lewes's  theory  as 
to  the  identity  of  growth  and  generation.  While  to 
non-scientific  readers  the  expression  will  be  suggest- 
ive of  error,  to  men  of  science  it  will  seem  only  fitted 
to  hide  the  acknowledged  difficulty,  without  bringing 
them  any  nearer  a  true  solution. 

*  *•  Imagine  a  lily  producing  a  butterfly,  and  the 
butterfly  in  turn  producing  a  lily,  and  you  would 
scarcely  invent  a  greater  marvel  than  this  production 
of  medusae  (from  a  Campanularian  Polype)  has  to  its 
first  discoverers.  Nay,  the  marvel  must  go  further 
still ;  the  lily  must  first  produce  a  whole  bed  of  lilies 
like  its  own  fair  self,  before  giving  birth  to  the  but- 
terfly, and  this  butterfly  must  separate  itself  into  a 
crowd  of  butterflies  before  giving  birth  to  the  lilies." 
— Lewes,  ut  supra. 


a  department  of  scientific  investigation,- 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  reveal  evidences 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  anything  he  will 
meet  with  among  the  highest  forms  of 
animal  life.  The  researches  to  which  we 
now  allude  assume  two  aspects,  one  of  which 
we  would  limit  to  questions  touching  the 
constitution  and  analogies  of  the  primary 
germ  cell  animal  or  vegetable,  that  is  em- 
bryology, properly  so  called  ;  the  other  we 
would  associate  with  the  development  of  the 
embryo,  by  the  differentiation  of  that  which 
was  originally  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  would  not  look  for  explana- 
tions of  the  causes  of  this  differentiation,  but 
would  simply  ask  the  naturalist  to  watch  its 
action,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  its  stages,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to  classify  these,  so  that  different 
forms  of  life  may  be  kept  distinct,  and  oflf- 
spring  linked  up  with  their  true  parents. 
The  results  of  this  would  be  interesting  to 
all.  The  man  of  science  would  be  thankful 
for  getting  rid  of  much  prevailing  confusion, 
and  the  general  reader  would  rejoice  in  the 
discovery,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  thoughts 
of  God  as  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  things,  by  the  marvellous  wisdom  ex- 
hibited in  the  existing  modes  for  the  propa- 
gation of  species ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  increasing  revelation  of  the  general 
harmony  of  plan  which  obtains  among  a 
class  of  organic  beings  which,  until  very 
lately,  were  not  known  to  exist,  and  which 
are  even  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
This  is  the  true  work  of  the  naturalist,  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature.  And  how  fruitful 
of  the  riches  of  knowledge  it  comes  to  be 
to  all ;  while  to  the  Christian  philosopher  it 
is  suggestive  of  those  treasures  which,  as 
the  fruits  of  his  study,  he  may  year  after 
year  lay  on  the  altar  of  love  as  his  testi- 
mony to  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  The 
prevailing  harmony  which  led  God  to  call 
all  things  good  would  also  appear  unto  man. 
For  unto  God  the  many-stringed  lyre  of 
creation  is  in  perfect  tune,  and  unto  Him  ii 
has,  ever  since  the  sons  of  God  rejoiced  at 
the  birth  of  time,  sent  forth  sweetest  melo- 
dy. "  All  thy  works  praise  Thee,  O  God." 
But  creation  has  not  seemed  thus  to  man. 
A  few  of  the  leading  strings  of  the  mighty 
lyre  have  appeared  to  sound  grandly,  when 
touched  by  the  hands  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  right  with  God,  and  whose  faces,  like  the 
face  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  pictured 
on  some  of  our  old  Bibles,  are  turned  to- 
wards the  serene,  deep  blue  over  head,  as  if 
to  them  the  place  of  eternal  calm  was  surely 
beyond.  But  it  has  not  been  thus  with  all. 
One  string  and  another  has  been  believed  to 
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be  out  of  tune.  This  is  shown  not  to  he  so, 
and  the  lyre  will  increasingly  send  forth  its 
full  rolling  harmony,  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  increases, 
and  as  the  students  of  science  grow,  not  in 
knowledge  only,  but  in  faith  and  love  also. 
The  work  goes  on.  Wise  men  are  hasten- 
ing from  the  east  and  the  wxst,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  to  lay  their  gifts 
of  gold,  of  frankincense,  and  of  myrrh  ^t 
the  feet  of  Him  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
because  by  "  Him  also  the  worlds  were 
made." 

Without  entering  into  the  deeply  instruct- 
ive discussions  on  "  The  Cell  Theory,"  which 
meet  us  in  all  recent  treatises  on  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  able  article  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley, already  mentioned,  w^hich  contains  the 
clearest  exposition  of  the  subject  we  have 
met  with.     Meanwhile,  the  profitable  result 
of  these  discussions  may  be  stated  thus  : — 
"  Vital  phenomena  are  not  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  organisation,"  but  organisation  is 
the  effect  of  life  already  imparted — already 
present.    If  we  ask  what  is  that  force  which  is 
potential  to   development,  to    increase,  to 
growth  properly  so  called,  we  are  led  to  the 
very  edge  of  creation ;  the  existence  of  cause 
is  suggested,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that, 
though  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that,  there  is 
but  a  hair's  breadth  between  us  and  perfect 
knowledge — full  revelation  of  the  great  mys- 
tery into  which  the  mightiest  intellects  of 
earth  have  earnestly  desired  to  penetrate ;  yet 
we  cannot,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  we  ever  should,  pass  over  this  narrow 
threshold  and  stand  on  the  same  platform 
with  the  Fountain  of  Life,  where  the  light 
shineth,  and  where  there  are  no  shadows,  no 
mysteries,  for  He  knoweth  all  things.    In  sci- 
ence then,  as  in  grace,  the  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  personality  of  God,  as  the  primal 
source  of  being,  is  thrust  on  us  at  that  point 
at  which  mind   caimot  penetrate   further, 
even  while  it  feels  that  there  is  much  to  be 
known  beyond ;    a  point,   then,   at  which 
those  of  noblest  faculties  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  their  littleness,  weakness,  and 
ignorance.     "  The  ablest  endeavours,"  says 
Owen,  finely,  "  to  penetrate  to  the  beginning 
of  things  do  but  carry  us,  when  most  suc- 
cessful, a  few  steps  nearer  that  beginning, 
and  then  leave  us  on  the  verge  of  a  bound- 
loss  ocean  of  the  unknown  truth,  dividing 
the  secondary  or  subordinate  phenomena  in 
the  chain  of  causation  from  the  First  Great 
Cause."* 

The   Lectures  on  Parthenogenesis  deal 
mainly  with  Owen's  views  of  generation,  rc- 

*  PartheiK^nesis,  p.  3. 


production,  and  development  of  certain 
lower  forms  of  life.  He  shoAvs  that,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  reproduction  implies  the 
existence  of  a  nucleated  cell,  called  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  or  seed  receptacle;  and  an- 
other such  cell,  called  the  sperm  cell,  the 
product  of  w^hich  is  the  "  spermatozoon  "  or 
life-containing  seed.  These,  when  brought 
together,  form  the  primary  step  in  animal 
life.  This  product,  the  germ  mass,  under- 
goes certain  metamorphoses.  It  may,  for 
example,  die,  and  in  its  death  "  minister  to 
the  life  of  a  being  higher  than  itself."  But 
Owen  propounds  a  theory  of  very  great 
moment  as  to  some  of  the  phenomena  be- 
longing to  the  matters  now  referred  to. 
He  alleges  that  all  the  germ  mass  may  not 
be  required  for  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
teristic animal  body.  "  Certain  of  the  de- 
rivative germ  cells  may  remain  unchanged, 
and  become  included  in  that  body  wliich 
has  been  composed  of  their  metamorphosed 
and  diversely  combined  or  confluent  breth- 
ren." These  again  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  under  certain  conditions,  result 
in  the  realisation  of  the  same  animal,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aphis,  without  passing  again 
through  the  simple  process  implied  in  the 
formation  of  that  body  into  which  they  had 
passed. 

"  Cells  predominate  in  the  tissue  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  lower  members  of 
which  consist  exclusively  of  them,  and  have 
been  thence  called  '  plantse  cellulares ;'  the 
lowest  of  all  consist  of  a  single  nucleated 
cell.  The  animal  kingdom  starts  from  the 
same  elementary  beginning."  The  lowest 
form  here  traced  is  the  Gregarina^  a  para- 
site which  infects  the  internal  cavities  of  in- 
sects and  worms.  Then  rising  higher,  we 
have  certain,  so-called  polygastric  infusoria, 
in  which  secondary  cells  are  seen  forming 
special  organs,  as  for  digestion,  etc.  In 
some  of  these  a  process  is  observed  in  which 
the  divisions  of  the  germ  cell  seem  to  force 
each  other  to  positions  equi-distant,  and 
these  in  time  separating,  form  distinct  indi- 
viduals. This  is  reproduction  by  spontane- 
ous fission.  In  the  hydra  or  fresh- water 
polype,  "the  progeny  of  the  primary  im- 
pregnated germ  cell, retained  unaltered  in  the 
body,  may  set  up  the  same  actions  as  those 
to  which  they  owed  their  own  origin." 
Thus,  the  nucleated  cells  which  are  formed 
around  the  adhering  foot  of  hydra  fusca^ 
push  out  buds  in  which  a  centre  of  assimi- 
lation is  formed,  communicating  for  a  sea- 
son, with  the  stomach  of  the  parent.  This 
communication  is  afterwards  closed,  and  the 
result  is  a  perfect  polype.  Tliis  is  propaga- 
tion by  gemmination,  and  differs  from  de- 
velopment ab  ovOf  because  in  this  case  the 
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impregnated  germ  cell  is  included  in  the 
body  of  the  parent  and  not  in  a  chorion  or 
Qgg  covering.  "  The  hydra  so  developed 
may  propagate  again  by  ova,  and  these  two 
kinds  of  generation  may  alternate  indefin- 
itely." Some  of  these  simple  forms  of  life 
pass  through  several  changes,  at  each  of 
which  a  distinct  individual  appears.  "  Thus 
we  have  a  trematode  entozoon  (one  of  the 
class  characterised  by  their  suctorial  pores), 
successively  assuming  the  form  of  a  Grega- 
rina,  a  Cercaria,  and  a  Distoma."  We  have 
Medus83  producing  Hydra  Tuba,  this  again 
a  Strobila,  which  in  its  turn  produces  a 
Medusa.  So  with  Echinus.  Prof  Miiller 
"  found  in  the  sea,  at  Heligoland,  a  trans- 
parent acalephoid  animalcule,  which  he  called 
Pliiteus  paradoxicusy  This  changed  into 
the  ophiura  or  brittle  starfish,  while  another 
kind  of  Pluteus  passed  into  an  Echinus. 
These  are  some  of  the  mysterious  revolutions 
of  the  wheels  of  life,  which  Owen  has  long 
watched  with  so  much  advantage.  The  same 
phenomena  are  met  with  among  certain  in- 
sects. It  finds  a  striking  illustration  among 
the  Aphides  or  plant-lice.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  the  leaf  axils,  and  in  spring  wing- 
less six-footed  larvfe  are  developed  from 
them.  These  again  will  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  broods  without  any  connection  with 
the  males.  If  the  virgin  progeny  be  kept 
apart,  the  parthenogenesis,  or  true  virgin 
birth,  will  go  on  even  to  the  eleventh  gene- 
ration. A  provision  is  thus  made  for  their 
multiplication  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible. 
In  Lecture  XVIII.  of  the  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Invertebrata,  Owen  has  made 
the  following  calculation  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease : — 

"  The  Aphis  lanigera  produces  each  year 
ten  viviparous  broods,  and  one  which  is 
oviparous,  and  each  generation  averages  100 
individuals. 

1st  generation,  1  aphis  produces 

2d  "  100. 

3d  "  10,000. 

4th         "  1,000,000. 

5th         "  100,000,000. 

6th         "  10,000,000,000. 

7th         "  1,000,000,000,000. 

Sth         "  100,000,000,000,000. 

9th         "  10,000,000,000,000,000. 

10th         ''  1,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

If  the  oviparous  generation  be  added  to  this 
you  will  have  a  thirty  times  greater  result." 
p  235.  As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  with  the 
view  of  accounting  for  the  now  undoubted 
virgin-birth  discovered  among  the  animals 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  theory  of 
Owen,  which  has  been  severely  tested,  and 
which  continues  as  the  only  satisfactory  one. 


has  already  been  mentioned.  His  explana- 
tion is,  that  "  the  primary  or  parent  germ 
cell  has  equally  divided  its  spermatic  virtue 
among  its  countless  progeny."  Again,  he 
says,  "the  condition  which  renders  this 
seemingly  strange  and  mysterious  genera- 
tion of  an  embryo  without  precedent  coitus, 
possible,  is  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the 
germ  mass  unchanged." 

The  Lectures  on  Parthenogenesis  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  investigation  now 
under  review,  and  soon  suggested  collateral 
researches  of  great  importance.  We  can 
now  follow  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment through  which  some  of  these  crea- 
tures pass,  and  mark  with  certainty  the  in- 
fluence which  modifications  of  form  have 
both  on  their  habits  and  habitats.  The  pro- 
pagation of  Gregarina  forms  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  wonderful  episodes  of  ani- 
mal life.  Its  structure  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  single  cell  filled  with 
granular  matter.  In  shape  it  is  elongated 
oval,  and  its  only  mode  of  motion  in  its 
strange  dwelling-place — the  intestinal  canal 
of  the  earth-worm — is  by  a  process  of  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  its  substance. 
When  Gregarina  is  going  to  throw  off  a  pro- 
geny, two  animals  meet,  change  their  shape 
from  elongated  oval  to  hemispheric,  and 
then  coalesce  in  one  sphere.  From  this 
mass,  thus  perfectly  united  or  rather  amal- 
gamated, a  numerous  family  is  thrown  oif 
in  minute  particles.  These  arc  held  to  be 
embryo  Gregarinte.  The  next  point  in  the 
development  is  not  so  clearly  made  out, 
because  the  creature  must  migrate  into  an- 
other dwelling.  But  the  form  in  which  it 
is  supposed  we  next  meet  with  it  is  one 
which,  in  its  turn,  passes  through  several 
stages,  until  it  reaches  its  highest  as  Cerca- 
ria, a  tiny,  active,  unresting  creature,  with 
triangular-looking  head,  well  marked  inter- 
nal vesicles,  and  tail.  It  next  loses  its  tail, 
enters  the  pupa  state,  finds  its  way  into  the 
body  of  the  snail,  and  is  met  with  there  as  Dis- 
toma— the  full  grown  Trematode  entozoon. 

The  migration  of  many  of  the  entozoa 
forms  a  subject  of  much  interest.  It  has 
been  fully  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  cestoid  worms.  In  the 
liver  of  the  rat  and  mouse  a  small  creature 
is  found  {Cysticercus  fasciolaris),  which 
must  pass  into  the  body  of  another  animal 
before  it  can  attain  to  perfect  growth, 
and  has  been  clearly  traced  by  Dr.  Nel- 
son, Siebold,  and  others,  as  the  tape-worm 
of  the  cat  [Twnia  crassicolis).  The  death 
of  the  one  animal  is  thus  necessary,  in 
order  that  another  living  within  it  may 
pass  into  a  higher  form  of  life.  Again,  ces- 
toids inhabiting  snails,  etc.,  on  which  differ- 
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cnt  birds  feed,  are  found  as  fully  developed 
Tien'ui  in  the  elementary  canals  of  the  verte- 
brata,  which  thus  prey  upon  them.  As  this 
question  of  migration  comes  to  be  more  un- 
derstoo(^,  we  will  meet  increasingly  with 
mysteries  of  being  in  quarters  which,  until 
lately,  were  not  regarded  at  all.  And  as 
the  work  of  discovery  proceeds,  new  material 
for  admiration  and  praise  will  be  brought 
out  before  all  who  take  pleasure  in  seeking 
out  the  works  of  God,  following  the  foot- 
prints of  His  wisdom,  and  tracing  the  evi- 
dence of  Ilis  goodness  and  His  love.* 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  should 
indicate  what  constitutes  the  main  element 
in  Professor  Owen's  greatness.  We  mean 
his  researches  and  discoveries  in  compara- 
tive anatomy.  These  form  his  chief  claim 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  these 
have  not  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  public, 
as  associated  with  his  name.  They  have  been 
received  by  men  of  talent,  and  by  them  ex- 
pounded and  set  in  popular  aspects.  One 
great  hindrance  to  their  direct  reception  from 
Owen  himself,  is  found  in  the  purely  scienti- 
fic nomenclature  in  which  they  are  for  the 
most  part  expressed.  For  though  his  works 
on  comparative  anatomy  abound  in  passages 
of  great  beauty,  in  grand  thoughts,  in  pictu- 
resque descriptions,  in  great  generalisations, 
and  in  rich  revelations  of  most  instructive 
and  suggestive  evidences  of  design,  yet  the 
frequency  with  which  words,  uncouth  to  all 
but  scholarly  readers,  are  used  often  unne- 
cessarily, unfit  his  writings  for  even  distantly 
competing  with  the  more  popular  exposi- 
tions of  far  inferior  men.  A  highly  intelli- 
gent man  said  to  us  lately,  "  I  have  often 
set  about  trying  to  study  Owen's  works,  but 
have  as  often  been  forced  to  give  up  the  en- 
deavour by  his  appalling  terminology." 
There  is  much  truth  in  this.  It  does  try 
one's  Greek  and  Latin  not  a  little  to  catch 
at  once  the  distinctive  thoughts  contained  in 
many  of  the  compound  words  to  be  met 
with  in  all  his  writings.  And  yet  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  the  rare  merit  which 
he  justly  claims,  in  connection  with  his 
labours,  in  simplifying  and, at  the  same  time, 
giving  determination  to  the  language  of  com- 
parative anatomy.  In  many  cases  in  which 
preceding  anatomists  have  used  a  variable 
nomenclature  in  describing  the  skeleton,  and 
have  given  different  names  to  the  same 
bone,  Owen  has  avoided  the  confusion  and 
hesitancy  to  which  this  naturally  gave  rise, 


♦  We  refer  our  readers,  who  wish  a  ftillor  view  of 
modoR  of  generation,  etc.,  to  the  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Ovum,"  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Sept.  1852. 


by  rejecting  both,  in  some  instances,  and 
associating  the  bone  with  a  word  more  ex- 
actly descriptive  than-  either ;  and  in  other 
instances,  by  compounding  the  two  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest,  by  the  complex  term,  both 
of  the  thoughts  indicated  in  the  two  names. 
The  value  of  this  is  very  great.  Students  of 
mental  science  know  how  readily  error  as- 
sociates itself  with  vague  terms,  and  how 
quickly  these  lead  to  endless  doubts  and 
discussions.  This  is  not  less  the  case  in 
minute  descriptions  of  the  complicated  ani- 
mal skeleton ;  and  especially  in  discus- 
sions on  "  homology,"  with  which  Owen's 
name  is  so  intimately  connected.  Not  only 
might  a  broadly  misapplied  term  lead  to 
error,  but  a  term  also  in  which  there  is  even 
one  subordinate  phase  of  thought  suggested 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  the  bone  de- 
scribed, would  land  the  student  in  the  same 
result.  When  Mr.  Owen  first  endeavoured 
to  give  scientific  expression  to  his  views  on 
the  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton, 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  attempts  to  give 
determination  to  the  existing  variable  no- 
menclature, and  to  introduce  terms  more 
distinctive  and  exact  than  those  in  use,  the 
charges  of  rashness,  presumption,  and  pe- 
dantry would  be  made  against  him.  He 
might  have  foreseen,  too,  that  several  of  the 
most  formidable  objections  to  some  of  his 
views  would  arise  out  of  that  devotion  to 
old  terms  which  ever  interferes  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  precise  ideas  intended  to 
be  suggested  by  new  ones.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, put  on  record  his  own  apology  for  the 
so-called  innovations.  This  we  give  in  a 
note.*     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 

*  "  The  degree,"  he  says,  "  and  extent  of  the  diver- 
sity of  my  determinations  from  those  of  other  anato- 
mists, are  shown  in  the  succeeding  columns,  headed 
by  their  names ;  and  I  proceed  now  to  give  the  rea- 
sons which  have  compelled  me,  in  such  instances,  to 
dissent  from  the  high  authority  of  Cuvier,  Geoffroy, 
Meckel,  Kallmann,  and  Agassiz.  These  reasons 
will  exonerate  me,  I  trust,  from  the  reproach  of  un- 
derrating their  justly  esteemed  opinions,  which  have 
been  abandoned  only  where  nature  seemed  clearly 
to  refuse  her  sanction  to  them.  The  instances  of 
such  dissent  are  much  fewer  than  they  appear  to  bo 
at  first  sight.  In  most  cases,  where  the  names  differ, 
the  determinations  are  the  same.  For  'basilair©,' 
which  Cuvier  exclusively  applies  to  the  '  pars  basi- 
laris '  of  the  occiput,  and  which  Geoffroy  as  exclu- 
sively applies  (in  birds)  to  the  'pars  basilaris'  of  the 
sphenoid,  I  have  substituted  the  term  '  basioccipital ' 
— a  term  which,  as  it  is  more  descriptive  of  the  bone 
in  question,  will  perhaps  be  more  acceptable  to  tliose 
who  prefer  a  determinate  to  a  variable  nomenclature, 
since  Cuvier  himself  has  almost  as  frequently  applied 
to  that  bone  the  term  'occipital  inforieur'  as  the 
term  '  basilaire.'  For  the  descriptive  phrase,  *  occi- 
pital lateml,'  the  term  exoccipitaL  proposed  by  Geof- 
froy, is  preferable ;  especially  since  the  paroccipital 
is  tiie  most  '  lateral '  of  the  elements  of  the  occipital 
bono,  in  the  definite  sense  in  which  the  term  '  late- 
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great  the  boon  is  -which  Owen  has  conferred 
upon  science  by  his  improvements  in  its  ter- 
minology. A  language  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, which  the  highest  authorities  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  agree  in  accepting,  must 
greatly  facilitate  interchanges  of  thought, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  help  forward  discovery. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
ability  of  Cuvier  in  determining  the  relation 
of  bones  of  different  animals,  most  of  which 
had  belonged  to  extinct  species,  when  set 
before  him  in  a  confused  heap.  He  brought 
bone  to  bone,  and  built  up  with  unerring 
precision  the  entire  skeletons  of  many  dif- 
ferent species.  Something  in  this  direction 
had  no  doubt  been  done  by  preceding  ana- 
tomists, but  it  required  that  breadth  of 
knowledge,  varied  scientific  attainment,  great 
industry,  and  withal,  fine  philosophic  spirit, 
which  met  in  the  greatest  of  French  natu- 
ralists, to  carry  the  labours  of  others  to 
successful  results.  It  was  also  reserved  for 
him  to  discover  to  all  how  powerful  this  in- 
strument might  become,  not  only  in  the 
comparative  anatomy   of  man   and  of  the 


ral '  is  used  in  the  precise  and  excellent  anatomical 
nomenclature  of  Dr.  Barclay."  In  the  same  way  he 
vindicates  the  use  of  "  supra-occipital,"  as  preferable 
to  "occipital  superieur"  of  Cuvier,  the  "inter-parie- 
tal "  of  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  and  Geoffroy ;  the  "  Squa- 
ma occipitalis"  of  Ilallmann,  and  the  "Hinterhaut- 
schuppe  "  of  Meckel  and  Wagner.  His  defence  of  his 
other  innovations  is  equally  successful.  "And  if," 
he  adds,  "the  purists  who  are  distressed  by  such 
harmless  hybrids  as  'mineralogy,'  'terminology,' and 
*  mam mology,' should  protest  against  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Greek  prefix  to  the  Latin  noun,  I  can 
only  plead  that  servility  to  a  particular  source  of  the 
fluctuating  sounds  of  vocal  language  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  and  that  it  seems  no  unreasonable  privilege 
to  use  such  elements  as  the  servants  of  thought ; 
and,  in  the  interests  of  science,  to  combine  them, 
oven  though  they  come  from  different  countries, 
where  the  required  duty  is  best  and  most  expedi- 
tiously performed  by  such  association." — Homologies 
of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  pp.  9-18.  If  it  be  an  ob- 
jection to  the  nomenclature  of  French  anatomists, 
that  they  deal  more  in  descriptive  phrases  than  in 
single  expressive  terms,  it  is  no  less  so  to  that  of 
German,  that,  while  their  language  is  even  more 
susceptible  of  happy  combination  than  Greek  is,  yet 
the  results  are  such  as  unfit  it  for  ever  becoming  the 
current  language  of  anatomical  science.  This  remark 
will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  eye  of  our  readers, 
if  they  will  glance  down  the  following  columns,  in 
which  the  names  given  to  several  parts  of  the  endo' 
skeleton  by  Owen  are  contrasted  with  those  used  by 
Meckel  and  Wagner  :- 


Owen. 
Basi-occipital. 
Supra-occipital. 
Pre-opercular. 
Sub-opercular. 
Supra-orbital. 
Supra-temporal, 


Meckel  and  Wagner. 

Hinterhauptbeinkorper. 

Hinterhauptschuppe. 

Vorkiemendeckelstiick. 

Unterkiemendeckelstiick 

Oberaugenhohlenbein. 

Augenbogogenschuppe. 


"Such  terms,"  Owen  remarks,  "are  likely  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  anatomists  of  the  country  where  the 
vocal  powers  have  been  trained  from  infancy  to  their 
utterance." 


lower  animals,  but  also,  in  making  geology 
what  it  had  not  hitherto  been,  namely,  a 
field  in  which  might  be  worked  out  informa- 
tion even  as  to  the  climatal  condition  of 
past  epochs  of  the  world's  history — infor- 
mation which  was  to  become  the  foundation 
for  some  of  the  grandest  generalisations 
which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  was  put  in  circumstances  by 
which,  in  this  department,  he  is  seen  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  and  on  the. same  lofty  plat- 
form, with  Cuvier.  Bones  and  fragments 
of  bones  of  extinct  vetebrata,  destitute, 
however,  of  the  parts  which  the  illustrious 
Frenchman  regarded  as  a  necessary  basis 
for  reconstruction,  were  submitted  to  him, 
but  he  was  not  at  fault.  He  had  recourse 
to  other  elements,  lying  further  out  of  sight 
and  more  difficult  of  application,  but  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  being  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  every  fragment  of  bone.  With 
these  as  bases,  he  felt  he  could  not  only  re- 
construct the  entire  animal  by  getting  the 
key  to  it  in  a  small  fragment,  but  that  he 
might  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  its  habits, 
of  the  climate  under  which  it  existed,  and  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  localities  fre- 
quented by  it.  These  elements  he  found  in 
the  impressions  which  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels leave  on  the  bones  traversed  by 
them.  The  employment  of  his  own  and  of 
Cuvier's  tests  have  led  to  those  wonderful 
results  with  which  all  students  of  natural 
science  are  familiar.  His  memoirs  on  the 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  and  on  those  of 
the  Struthious  birds  of  New  Zealand,  are 
also  well  known.  The  incidents  connected 
with  the  determination  of  the  bones  of  the 
Dinornis,  though  often  told,  will  bear  repe- 
tition. We  give  them  in  the  words  of  the 
biographer  of  Abernethy  : — 

"  A  seafaring  man  brought  a  piece  of  bone, 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,*  as  he  said, 
from  New  Zealand  ;  and  offered  it  for  sale  at  one 
or  two  museums,  and  amongst  others,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  We  shall  not  here  detain  the 
reader  by  telling  all  that  happened.  These  things 
are  often  brought  with  intent  to  deceive,  and 
with  false  allegations.  Most  of  those  to  whom 
the  bone  was  submitted,  dismissed  it  as  worth- 
less, or  manifested  their  incredulity ;  amongst 
other  guesses,  some  insinuated  that  they  had  seen 
bones  very  like  it  at  the  London  Tavern,  regard- 
ing it,  in  fact,  as  part  of  an  old  marrow-bone,  to 
which  it  bore,  on  a  superficial  view,  some  re- 
semblance. At  length  it  was  brought  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  who,  having  looked  at  it  carefully, 
thought  it  right  to  investigate  it  more  narrowly ; 
and,  after  much  consideration,  he  ventured  to 
pronounce  his  opinion.  This  opinion,  from  al- 
most anybody  else,   would   have  been  perhaps 


*  Six  inches  long  and  6i  in  circumference  at  its 
smallest  part. 
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only  laughed  at ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  said 
that  the  bone  (big  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
suggest  that  it  belonged  to  an  ox)  had  belonged 
to  a  bird  ;  but,  before  people  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  surprise  or  other  sensation 
created  by  this  announcement,  they  were  greeted 
by  another  assertion  yet  more  startling — namely, 
that  it  had  been  a  bird  without  wings. 

"  Now,  we  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  of  this 
story,  and  that  the  incredulity  and  doubt  with 
which  the  opinion  was  received  was  too  great  for 
a  time  even  for  the  authority  of  Professor  Owen 
entirely  to  dispel.  But  mark  the  truthfulness  of 
a  real  science;  contemplate  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  relation  in  nature !  By-and-by, 
a  whole  skeleton  was  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try, when  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  was  con- 
verted into  an  established  fact." 

In  a  short  time  several  distinct  species 
were  determined  from  bones  sent  from 
New  Zealand — as  dinornis,  palapterix,  notor- 
nis,  etc. 

We  cannot  do  more  in  this  article  than 
generally  indicate  the  manifold  contributions 
which  Owen  has  made  to  Palaeontology. 
They  meet  us  in  every  geological  text-book. 
The  outline  sketches  of  Megatherium^  Laby- 
rinthodon^  Mylodon,  Palceotherium,  Anoplo- 
therium,  Thylacotherium^  Fhascolatherium, 
etc.,  which  adorn  their  pages,  may  remind 
us  how  much  he  has  done  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  accurate  science  and  the  high 
mental  endowments  brought  to  bear  on  the 
determination  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals,  are  well  illustrated  in  one  of  his 
most  recent  contributions  to  Palajontology — 
"On  the  Affinities  of  the  Stereognathus 
Ooliticus,"  a  Mammal  from  the  Oolitic 
Slate  of  Stonesfield.*  In  the  following  ex- 
tract we  have  a  good  example  of  Owen's 
power.  The  portion  quoted  is  preceded  by 
an  exact  scientific  description  and  comparison 
of  the  portion  of  jaw  submitted  to  him — a 
piece  about  nine  inches  in  length,  containing 
three  molar  teeth  —  but  this  description 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  the  figures 
which  accompany  it. 

"The  interest,"  he  says,  "which  the  above- 
described  fossil  from  Stonesfield  oolitic  slate  ex- 
cites  is  not  exclusively  due  to  its  antiquity,  its 
uniqueness,  or  its  peculiarity  :  much  arises  out  of 
its  relations  as  a  test,  in  the  present  state  of 
Palaiontology,  of  the  actual  value  of  a  single 
tooth  in  the  determination  of  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization of  an  animal,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as 
serves  for  a  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  ex- 
tinct species  in  the  zoological  series  :  the  attempt, 
at  least,  to  analyse  the  mental  processes  by  which 
one  aims  at  the  restoration  of  an  unknown  mam- 
mal from  a  fragment  of  jaw  with  a  tooth  cannot 
be  wholly  useless. 


•  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London.    Fob.  1857. 


**  That  the  fragment  in  question  is  the  jaw  of  a 
mammal  is  inferred  from  the  implantation  of  the 
tooth  by  two  or  more  roots.  Most  mammals  are 
known  to  have  certain  teeth  so  implanted.  Such 
complex  mode  of  implantation  in  bone  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  The 
rule  is  deduced  from  the  number  of  observations, 
positive  and  negative.  Why  two  or  more  roots 
of  a  tooth  should  be  peculiar  to  viviparous 
quadrupeds,  giviog  suck,  is  not  precisely  known. 
That  a  tooth,  whether  it  be  designed  for  grinding 
hard  or  cutting  soft  substances,  should  do  both 
the  more  effectually  in  the  ratio  of  its  firmer  and 
more  extended  implantation,  is  intelligible.  That 
a  more  perfect  performance  of  a  preliminary  act 
of  digestion  should  be  a  necessary  correlation,  or 
be  in  harmony,  with  a  more  complete  convert*ion 
of  the  food  into  chyle  and  blood, — and  that  such 
more  efficient  type  of  the  whole  digestive  ma- 
chinery should  be  correlated,  and  necessarily  so, 
with  the  hot  blood,  quick-beating  heart  and  quick- 
breathing  lungs,  with  the  higher  instincts,  and 
more  vigorous  and  varied  acts,  of  a  mammal,  as 
contrasted  with  a  cold-blooded  reptile  or  fish  — is 
also  conceivable.  To  the  extent  to  which  such 
and  the  like  reasoning  may  be  true,  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  secret  cause  of  the  constant  rela- 
tions of  many-rooted  teeth  discovered  by  obser- 
vation,— to  that  extent  will  such  relations  ascend 
from  the  empirical  to  the  rational  category  of 
laws.  So  much,  briefly,  at  present,  for  the 
grounds  of  reference  of  the  Stereognathus  to  the 
mammalian  class. 

"  The  broad  sex- cuspid  crowns  of  the  mt)lar 
teeth  of  the  Stereognathus  might  crush  vegetable 
matter  or  insect  cases :  a  recognition  of  their 
adaptability  to  uses  observable  in  the  nearest  re- 
sembling teeth  of  existing  animals  leaves  the 
above  wide  field  of  choice  or  guess,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  oolitic  animal.  Let  us 
take  the  latter  hypothesis,  and  endeavour  to  work 
out  more  of  the  Stereognathm  on  the  basis  of  its 
multicuspid  and  assumed  insectivorous  tooth. 
Insects  fill  the  air,  creep  on  the  ground,  burrow 
in  the  earth,  move  on  and  in  the  waters.  In  the 
living  world  of  animals  we  have  insectivorous 
molars  associated  with  a  frame  and  limbs  modi- 
fied for  flying,  running,  burrowing,  and  diving. 
The  principle  of  the  mechanism  for  crushing  insects 
being  the  same,  it  is  secondarily  modified  in  each 
genus  of  insectivora;  and  so  modified,  though 
without  afiectingthe  crushing  power  of  the  tooth, 
that  the  odontologist  discriminates  at  a  glance 
the  grinders  of  the  bat,  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew, 
or  the  mole. 

"  At  present  we  can  only  refer  such  secondary 
modifications,  as  we  do  those  of  the  more  complex 
grinding  teeth  of  the  herbivora,  to  that  principle 
of  variety  in  non-essentials  which  makes  the  leaf 
in  each  kind  of  tree  unlike,  and,  as  it  is  affirmed, 
which  makes  no  two  leaves,  in  any  single  tree, 
exactly  alike. 

"  If  the  tooth  of  the  Stereognathm  were  like 
those  of  any  known  recent  or  fossil  insectivore,  we 
should  infer  that  the  rest  of  its  organization  was 
like  such  insectivore,  and  so  classify  it  according 
to  the  degree  of  similitude.  But  as  we  know  of 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  association  of  any 
given  particular  modification  of  the  multicuspid 
tooth  with  such  aerial,  terrestrial,  or  aquatic 
modification,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  rest  of 
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the  frame,  our  conclusion  would  be  an  empirical 
one  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  narrowness  of  its 
support  from  observation,  would  not  be  such  as 
to  leave  the  mind  free  from  a  sense  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  liable  to  be  proved  to  be  an  er- 
roneous conclusion,  On  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Stereognathv^  being  an  insectivore,  there  is  no 
known  group  or  form  of  marsupial  or  placental 
insectivora  to  which  it  can  be  referred. 

"  The  course  of  observation  has  shown  that  the 
teeth  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  hoofed  herbivora, 
such  as  the  peccari,  the  hyrax,  and  the  chevro- 
tains,  approach  in  their  cuspidate  character,  in  the 
smaller  amount  of  the  cement,  and  in  the  simpler 
disposition  of  the  enamel,  to  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  in  the  insectivora.  A  nearer 
approach  is  made  by  some  still  smaller  species  of 
extinct  hoofed  quadrupeds,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  body  of  this  paper.  The  shape, 
disposition,  and  number  of  the  cusps  in  the  molars 
of  the  Stereognatlms  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
more  like  those  in  Micr other ium,  Hyracotherivm, 
etc,  than  in  any  known,  recent  or  extinct  insec- 
tivore. Just  in  the  ratio  of  this  resemblance, 
therefore,  is  the  inclination  to  view  the  Stereog- 
natlms as  a  hoofed  rather  than  a  clawed  mammal ; 
as  having  been  herbivorous  rather  than  insecti- 
vorous, and  as  having  been  most  probably  a 
mixed  feeder." 


The  monograph  on  the  Stereognathus  con- ! 
tains  also  the  clearest  statements  we  have 
met  with  on  the  province  and  application  of 
physiology  in  the  determination  of  fossil  re- 
mains, and  on  the  connection  between  Cu- 
vier's  views  of  the  law  of  correlation  of 
animal  forms  and  physiology.  Reference  is 
thus  made  to  the  views  of  one  of  Cuvier's 
contemporaries : — 

"  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire  denied  the  existence  of  a 
design  in  the  construction  of  any  part  of  an  or- 
ganized body  ;  he  protested  against  the  deduction 
of  a  purpose  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
structures  as  the  valves  of  the  veins  or  the  con- 
verging lens  of  the  eye. 

•'  Beyond  the  coexistence  of  such  a  form  of 
flood-gate  with  such  a  course  of  the  fluid,  or  of 
such  a  course  of  light  with  such  a  converging 
medium,  Geoffrey  affirmed  that  thought,  at  least 
bis  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  sanely,  or  ought 
not,  to  go.  Kow  this  objection  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  intelligible:  we  know  on  what 
ground  the  adversary  stands  and  what  he  would 
be  at. 

•*  From  this  frank  assertion  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Democritic  and  Lucre tian  schools,  those  concerned 
in  the  right  conception  and  successful  modes  of 
studying  organised  structures  by  the  young,  have 
little  to  fear.  But  the  insinuation  and  masked 
advocacy  subversive  of  a  recognition  of  the  Higher 
Mind, — the  oft  recurring  side-blows  at  teleology, — 
call  for  constant  watchfulness  and  prompt  ex- 
posure. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  my  business  here  to  go 
over  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by 
teleologists  and  anti-teleologists  from  Democritus 
and  Plato  down  to  Cabanis  and  Whewell." 


Not  less  instructive  to  the  general  reader 
are  many  other  of  Professor  Owen's  contri- 
butions to  scientific  periodicals.  The  mag- 
nificent monograph  "  On  the  Fossil  Eeptila 
of  the  London  Clay,"  contributed  in  1849  to 
the  Papers  of  the  Paiceontograpliical  Society^ 
contains  the  following  as  the  concluding 
words  of  the  description  of  the  crocodilia : — 

'  "  Had  any  of  the  human  kind  existed  and  tra- 
versed the  land  where  now  the  base  of  Britain  rises 
from  the  ocean,  he  might  have  witnessed  the  Gavial 
{Gavialis  Dixoni — Owen)  cleaving  the  waters  of  its 
native  river  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  ever 
and  anon  rearing  its  long  and  slender  snout  above 
the  waves,  and  making  the  banks  re-echo  with 
the  loud,  sharp  snappings  of  its  formidably-armed 
jaws.  He  might  have  watched  the  deadly  strug- 
gle between  the  crocodile  and  the  pateothere, 
and  have  been  himself  warned  by  the  hoarse  and 
deep  bellowings  of  the  alligators,  from  the  dan- 
gerous vicinity  of  its  retreat.  Our  fossil  evidences 
supply  us  with  ample  materials  for  this  most 
strange  picture  of  the  animal  life  of  ancient  Bri- 
tain ;  and  what  adds  to  the  singularity  and  interest 
of  the  restored  *  tableau  vivant,'  is  the  fact,  that 
it  could  not  now  be  presented  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  same  forms  of  crocodilian  reptile,  it  is 
true,  still  exist :  but  the  habitats  of  the  gavial 
and  the  alligator  are  wide  asunder,  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  and  ocean  intervening  :  one  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  tropical  rivers  of  continental  Asia ;  the 
other  is  restricted  to  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
North  and  South  America;  both  forms  are  ex- 
cluded from  Africa,  in  the  rivers  of  which  conti- 
nent true  crocodiles  alone  are  found.  Not  one 
representative  of  the  crocodilian  order  naturally 
exists  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  yet  every  form  of 
the  order  once  flourished  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  in  a  territory  which  now  forms  part  of 
England." 

Many  of  Owen's  most  able  papers  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Todd's  Cyclopcedia.  The 
scope  of  two  of  these  may  be  indicated — the 
one  on  the  Monotremata^  the  other  on  the 
Marsuplalia*  In  the  article  on  "  Monotre- 
matus  Animals,"  he  extends  the  views  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  corrects  those  of  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire  in  regard  to  the  Ornitho- 
rhyncus paradoxicus,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true 
place  among  the  mammalia.  By  a  singu- 
larly interesting  application  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  individual  Echidna  {Hysterix 
and  Setosa),  and  to  ornithorhyncus,  he  con- 
clusively sets  at  rest  the  long-continued  dis- 
cussions,  touching  the  exact  position  of  these 
animals,  indicates  their  partial  alliance  to 
marsupialia,  and  gives  prominence  to  certain 
broadly  defined  characteristics  which  reserve 
them  for  a  place  distinct,  as  a  sub-class,  from 
the  true-pouched  animals.  There  are  few 
better  illustrations  than  in  the  article  on 
"Marsupialia,"  of  the  combination  in  its 
author   of  great  patience   of  research,   the 
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faculty  of  nice  discrimination,  varied  scien- 
tific accomplishments,  and  a  thoroughly- 
trained  power  of  induction,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect and  large  generalizations.  So  early  as 
1839,  Owen  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  a  system  of  classification 
for  Marsupial ia,  based  mainly  on  dental 
characteristics.*  The  proposed  dental  for- 
mulae are  applied,  in  the  paper  now  notice(j, 
to  representative  members  of  the  five  tribes  f 
of  pouched  animals,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  dental  formulae  is  fully  corroborated,  by 
a  succeeding  full  anatomical  examination  of 
certain  marsupials. 

Owen  seems  to  rejoice  when  dealing  with 
types  of  life  which  possess  structural  pecu- 
liarities of  an  intermediate  kind — peculia- 
rities which,  at  one  time,  appear  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  associating  them  with  a 
class  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale  than 
they,  and,  at  another,  as  clearly  to  suggest 
that  their  true  place  will  be  found  among  a 
lower  type  of  life.  Such  creatures  afford 
scope  for  the  application  of  varied  scientific 
attainments,  and  call  into  lively  exercise  all 
his  powers.  This  is  seen  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  monotremes;  and 
it  finds  a  full  illustration  in  his  papers  on 
the  remarkable  Lepidosiren  annectens,'l  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Gambia.  He  graphic- 
ally describes  the  points  at  which  it  bears  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  the  reptile,  but 
which  fail  to  fix  it  in  the  same  tribe  from 
the  icthyic  characteristics  which  are  found  to 
prevail.  In  the  same  way  he  deals  with 
those  points  at  which  it  exhibits  a  hankering 
after  a  place  among  the  higher  cartilaginous 
fishes ;  while  he  shows  that  they  fail  in  fix- 
ing its  place  as  among  them,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  resemblances  to  the  true 
osseous  types. 

But  we  must  leave  this  mode  of  remark, 
and  indicate  yet  higher  aspects  in  Owen's 
works.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  dis- 
coveries associated  with  his  name,  would 
not  fail  to  impress  us  with  their  singular 
importance  to  the  student  of  natural  theo- 
logy. In  making  this  statement  we  do  not 
affirm,  either  that  their  theological  relations 
were  before  him  in  his  work,  or  that  in  the 
heart  of  his  scientific  investigations  he  is  ever 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  of  God  as  revealed 
in  these.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  al- 
ways the  case.  Sometimes  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  expressions  already  quoted.  All  we 
imply  in  the  statement  is,  that  a  thoughtful 

*  Tran.  Zool.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  316 ;  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  vil., 
p.  5;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  iv.,  p.  118. 

\  Sarcophaga  —  EaiomapTioga  —  Carpohaga — Pot- 
phaga — and  Rfiezophaga. 

t  Froo..  Linn.  Hoc.  1838.  Miscrosc  Soc.  Lond. 
Feb.  1840. 


mind,  exercised  under  the  love  of  a  consciously 
present  personal  God,  will  be  sure  to  see  the 
importance  of  Owen's  works  to  natural  theo- 
logy. His  labours  in  Palaeontology  aficjrd 
abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  con- 
trolling presence  of  the  Divine  mind  in  the 
successive  realisations  of  those  grand  epochs 
which  had  all  passed  away  before  man, — the 
noblest  of  the  works  of  God, — appeared 
among  the  works  of  the  present  epoch.  No 
one  can  intelligently  follow  Owen's  descrip- 
tions of  forms  of  animal  life,  from  the  mollusc 
of  the  Silurian  up  to  the  megatherium  of  the 
Pleistocene,  without  becoming  conscious  that 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  gradual  evolving 
of  a  plan  at  every  point  of  which  Order  is 
richly  suggested.  If,  again,  we  leave  this 
broad  general  ground,  and  follow  him  as  he 
deals  with  any  one  creature,  and  understand 
so  as  to  appreciate  the  comparison  or  ^con- 
trast, either  of  its  own  diff*erent  parts  or  of 
these  parts  with  their  affinities  in  other  crea- 
tures, and  the  dependence  of  such  animals  on 
the  climatal  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
time,  we  will  often  be  startled  by  the  direct, 
positive  testimony  to  those  unities  of  plan 
in  which  the  natural  theologian  finds  some 
of  his  most  sure  foundations.  This,  however, 
assumes  even  greater  interest  when  the 
thought  which  lies  flirther  out  of  sight  is 
revealed,  namely,  that  which  assigns  more 
prominence  still  to  the  presence  of  God  by 
the  exhibition  of  law — of  rule — according  to 
which  He  has  worked  from  the  beginning. 
We  shall  refer  more  fully  to  this.  Nor  has 
he,  knowingly  or  not,  rendered  less  service 
to  the  hitherto  favourite  theme  of  natural 
theology, — the  adaptations  of  means  to  ends, 
— the  correspondence  between  instruments 
and  work, — between  structures  and  functions. 
We  need  only  refer  for  illustrations  of  this 
to  his  works  on  "The  Nature  of  Limbs  ;"  on 
"  Odontography  ;"  and  on  "  The  Skeleton  of 
an  Extinct  Gigantic  Sloth"  {Mylodon  ro- 
bustuSf  Ow.) 

No  one  will  withhold  his  admiration  from 
a  man  who  can  pass  under-  review  hundreds 
of  specimens  of  living  or  extinct  species,  and, 
as  if  by  intuition,  though  really  by  an  ability 
the  fruit  of  severest  labour  and  discipline, 
single  out  parts  of  correspondence  or  dif- 
ference, arrange  into  groups,  main  and  sub- 
ordinate, and  assign  to  each  a  name  which 
passes  into  the  nomenclature  of  science  with- 
out opposition,  because  it  has  an  obvious 
foundation  in  structural  peculiarities.  This 
rare  talent  is  often  seen  in  Owen's  writings. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  shrewd  hypo- 
theses of  the  ultimate  direction  which  balf 
finished  processes  of  scientific  induction  are 
likely  to  take.  At  other  times  it  is  seen  in 
the  way  in  which  he  follows  general  laws  of 
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development  to  points  at  which  the  general 
aspects  are  lost  sight  of — are  merged  in  the 
individual  and  special ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  households,  the  features  of  a  child 
are  seen  bearing  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
a  resemblance  to  each  of  the  old  family  por- 
traits on  the  wall,  until  these,  at  a  certain 
period,  cease  to  be  generally  the  features  of 
the  family,  and  become  permanent  in  a  coun- 
tenance unlike  them  all.  This  same  power 
has  enabled  him,  in  his  work  on  "Homology," 
to  give  expression  to  the  ideal  archetype 
after  which  all  the  vertebrata  seem  to  have 
been  formed.*^ 

The  "  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Ske- 
letons," f  is  the  last  of  Professor's  Owen's 
works  to  which  we  mean  to  refer.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  beg  to  repeat,  that  we  have  not 
attempted  a  full  analysis  of  his  numerous 
writings.  We  have  not  even  mentioned 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them.  We 
hope,  however,  that  we  have  already  given 
such  samples  of  the  fruit  as  will  tempt  others 
to  seek  it  where  it  hangs,  in  rich  ripe 
clusters. 

*' Relations  of  homology,"  says  Owen,  "are  of 
three  kinds ;  the  first  is  that  above  defined,  viz., 
the  correspondency  of  a  part  or  organ,  determined 
by  its  relative  position  and  connections,  with  a 
part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal ;  the  determi- 
nation of  which  homology  indicates  that  such 
animals  are  constructed  on  a  common  type  ;  when, 
for  example,  the  corres[)ondence  of  the  basilar 
process  of  the  human  occipital  bone  with  the 
distinct  bone  called  '  basi-occipital '  in  a  fish  or 
crocodile  is  shown,  the  special  homology  of  that 
process  is  determined. 

"  A  higher  relation  of  homology  is  that  in  which 

*  "We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  interest  of  the 
theory  of  the  archetypal  idea  in  connection  with 
God's  modes  of  self-manifestation  in  the  Bible.  For 
example,  the  tabernacle  was  made  afler  a  pattern  in 
the  heavens,  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  and  tlie 
main  thoughts  which  cluster  around  the  tabernacle 
find  a  lodging  among  the  spiritual  tracery,  and  the 
sacramental  pillars  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

f  "  Analogue," — A  part  or  organ  in  one  animal 
which  has  the  same  function  as  another  part  or  organ 
in  a  different  animal. 

"HoMOLOGUE." — The  same  organ  in  different  ani- 
mals under  eveiy  variety  of  form  and  function." 

The  little  "  Draco  volans"  offers  a  good  illustration 
of  both  relations.  Its  fore  limbs  being  composed  of 
essentially  the  same  parts  as  the  wings  of  a  bird,  are 
homologous  with  them ;  but  the  parachute  being 
composed  of  different  parts,  yet  performing  the  same 
function  as  the  wing  of  a  bird,  is  analogous  to  them. 
Homologous  parts  are  always,  indeed,  analogous 
parts  in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as,  being  repetitions  of 
the  same  parts  of  the  body,  they  bear  in  that  respect 
the  same  relation  to  different  animals.  But  homo- 
logous parts  may  be,  and  often  are,  also  analogues  of 
each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  same  relation 
of  subserviency  to  swimming.  So,  likewise,  the 
pectoral  fin  of  the  flying-fish  is  analogous  to  the 
wing  of  the  bird;  but,  unlike  the  wing  of  the  dragon, 
it  is  also  homologous  with  it." — P.  7. 


a  part  or  series  of  parts  stands  to  the  fundamental 
or  general  type,  and  its  enunciation  involves  and 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  type  on  which  a  na- 
tural group  of  animals,  the  vertebrate  for  ex- 
ample, is  constructed.  Thus,  when  the  basilar 
process  of  the  human  occipital  bone  is  determined 
to  be  the  '  centrum'  or  '  body  of  the  last  cranial 
vertebra,'  its  general  homology  is  enunciated.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  the  general  type  of  the  verte- 
brate endo-skeleton  is  rightly  represented  by  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  essentially  similar  segments  suc- 
ceedino-  each  other  longitudinally  frorii  one  end  of 
the  body  to  the  other,  such  segments  being  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  pieces  similar  in  num- 
ber and  arrangement,  and  though  sometimes  ex- 
tremely modified  for  special  functions,  yet  never 
so  as  to  wholly  mask  their  typical  character,  then 
any  given  part  of  one  segment  may  be  repeated  in 
the  rest  of  the  series,  just  as  one  bone  may  be  re- 
produced in  the  skeletons  of  different  species,  and 
this  kind  of  repetition  or  representative  relation 
in  the  segments  of  the  same  skeleton  I  call '  serial 
homology.'^  As,  however,  the  parts  can  be  name- 
sakes only  in  a  general  sense,  as  centrums,  neura- 
pophyseo,  ribs,  etc.,  and  since  they  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  different  special  names  according  to 
their  particular  modifications  in  the  same  skeleton, 
as  e.  g.  mandible,  coracoid,  pubis,  etc.,  I  call  such 
serially  related  or  repeated  parts  *  homotypes.' 
The  basi-occipital  is  the  homotype  of  the  basi- 
spheroid  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  basi-occi- 
pital is  said  to  repeat  in  its  vertebra  or  natural 
segment  of  the  skeleton  the  basi-spheroid  or  body 
of  the  parietal  vertebra,  or  the  bodies  of  the  atlas 
and  succeeding  vertebra),  its  serial  homoloau  is 
indicated."-(P.  7.) 

General  homology  thus  deals  with  the 
relation  of  a  part,  or  of  a  series  of  parts,  to 
a  recognised  fundamental  type.  Special 
homology  treats  of  the  structural  (anatomi- 
cal) relation  of  parts  in  different  animals, 
whether  or  no  such  parts  perform  the  same- 
functions.  Thus  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween analogy  and  homology — the  former 
having  reference  to  functions,  the  latter  to 
structures.  The  wing  of  the  insect  is  analo- 
gous to  the  wing  of  the  bird,  because  both 
i  are  used  for  flight,  but  they  are  not  homolo- 
gous, because  anatomical  affinity  cannot  be 
predicated  of  both.  Whereas  the  wing  of 
the  bird  is  homologous  to  the  fore-limb  of 
the  mammal,  because  they  correspond  in 
their  anatomical  relations.  Again,  serial 
homology  deals  with  the  relation  of  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  samQ  skeleton.  The 
benefit  which  has  resulted  to  zoology  as  a  sci- 
ence, from  these  distinctions,  has  been  very 
great.  The  confusion  which  has  so  often 
arisen  from  w^ant  of  precision  in  the  use  of 
such  words  as  analogy  and  afhnity,  has  been 
avoided,  and  the  student  has  had  set 
before  him  a  nomenclature  fully  fitted  to 
help  him  in  his  profoundest  researches. 
These  remarks  may  prepare  the  way  for  a 
popular  resume  of  the  views  on  this  subject. 
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The  discussions  raised  when  it  was  first 
brought  out  touching  the  now  general  ac- 
cepted vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  tended 
to  give  much  prominence  to  it.  Indeed,  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  the  whole  sys- 
tem so  elaborately  expounded  by  Owen  must 
stand  or  fall.  In  1806,  the  gifted,  but  ma- 
terialistic and  intellectually  eccentric  Lorenz 
Oken,  when  wandering  among  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  came  upon  the  skull  of  a  deer, 
washed  white  by  the  weather,  and  having  its 
pieces  partially  dislocated.  One  of  those 
stray  thoughts  which  wait  only  on  genius, 
and  often  lead  to  great  results,  flashed  in  the 
soul  of  Oken,  and  under  its  power  he  cried 
— "  It  is  a  vertebral  column."  Led  by  this 
he  soon  found  means  for  verifying  it.  In 
every  investigation  his  first  impressions 
were  confirmed.  But  not  satisfied  with  the 
discovery  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  true 
vertebrae,  he  pushed  the  theory  to  extremes 
which  made  it  ludicrous,  by  alleging  that 
the  extremities  are  repeated  in  the  head. 
Thus  the  noted  description  of  the  "  cephalic 
members,"  in  his  work  on  the  "  Elements  of 
Physiophilosophy."*  "  Both  pairs  of  limbs," 
said  the  highly  imaginative  Zurich  Professor, 
*'  are  repeated  in  the  head,  because  in  it  the 
whole  trunk  is  repeated  ;  the  upper  jaw  cor- 
responds to  the  arms,  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
feet,"  "  The  digits  are  repeated  in  the  teeth, 
the  teeth  are  claws  !"— (P.  408.)  Cuvier 
dissented  from  the  general  theory  of  Oken, 
as  to  the  cranial  vertebrae ;  but,  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  it  was  virtually  accepted 
by  the  greatest  of  modern  anatomists,  as 
Dumeril,  De  Blainville,  Carus,  Meckel, 
Geoffi'oy  St.  Hilaire,  etc.  The  objections  of 
Cuvier  are  elaborately  reviewed  by  Owen, 
and  their  want  of  force  pointed  out.  He 
also  subjects  Oken's  theory  to  a  severe  and 
strict  scrutiny,  and  accepts  it  as  true  to  nature, 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  four  true  verte- 
Ijraj  in  the  skull,  namely,  the  nasal,  the  fron- 
tal, the  parietal,  and  the  occipitaLf  From 
this  point,  he  carries  forward  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  the  homologies  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  exhibits  the 
general  truthfulness  of  Oken's  first  views, 
by  a  most  masterly  and  minute  comparison 
of  the  bones  of  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a 
quadruped,  and  of  man.  These  discussions 
arc  deep  and  intricate ;  but,  as  we  follow 
Owen  through  them,  we  feel  how  truly  the 
presence  of  tlie  thought  of  an  ideal  archet}'pe 
is  to  him  the  true  Ariadne  thread  by  which 
he  is  guided  in  the  midst  of  what,  without 
this  tliought,  must  have  been  but  a  tangled 


*  Tjchrhuch  der  Natur-philosophie,    Translated  for 
tho  Rny  Society. 
f  '*  Homologies,  etc.,"  p.  132. 


maze.  As  the  result  of  the  comparison,  a 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  grander 
and  vaster  generalisation.  Anatomists, 
generally,  had  admitted  the  presence  of 
bones  in  the  skeletons  of  the  lower  animals 
having  well-marked  affinities  with  bones  in 
that  of  man.  Does  there  then  exist  some 
common  type,  according  to  which  the  skele- 
tons of  all  the  vertebrate  animals  have  been 
formed  "?*  And  if  so,  what  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  common  type,  and 
what  is  the  general  rule  or  law  according  to 
which  it  is  subordinated  1 

"  Comparison,"  says  Owen,  "  of  the  piscine 
skeleton  with  those  of  the  higher  animals,  demon- 
strates that  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  enf]  ©skeleton  is  in  a  series  of  segments,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  the  axis  of  the  body.  These 
segments  are  not,  indeed,  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  bones  in  any  class,  or  throughout  any 
individual  animal.  But  certain  parts  of  each  seg- 
ment do  maintain  such  constancy  in  their  exist- 
ence, relation,  position,  and  oSices,  as  to  enforce 
the  conviction  that  they  are  homologous  parts, 
both  in  the  constituent  series  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual skeleton,  and  throughout  the  series  of  ver- 
tebrate animals?." — -(P.  81.) 

But  more,  must  there  not  have  been  some- 
where a  great  archetype,  according  to  which 
the  lowest  of  the  vertebrata,  equally  with 
the  highest,  have  been  formed  1  Yes  ;  it  is 
illustrated  in  fish,  reptile,  bird,  beast  of  the 
field,  and  in  man.  The  plan  of  the  house 
has  been  fully  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
architect,  before  it  is  either  realised  in  the 
actual  building,  or  even  expressed  in  rough 
outline  on  his  board.  Every  step  in  the 
realisation  is  taken  after  the  ideal  exemplar, 
first  formed  in  his  own  mind.  There  are 
strong  inferential  reasons  in  Scripture  for 
supposing  that  it  was  thus  in  the  Divine 
Mind  as  to  the  creation  of  man.  As  world 
was  piled  on  world,  and  as  the  mighty  ages 
glided  past  in  their  grand  march  up  to  Eden, 
the  ideal  exemplar  obtained  expression  which 
increased  in  frequency  as  the  time  approached 
for  tho  bringing  in  of  the  human  race.  "  The 
recognition,"  remarks  Owen,  "  of  an  ideal 
exemplar  proves,  that  the  knowledge  of  man 
must  have  existed  before  man  appeared. 
For  the  Divine  mind  which  planned  the 
archtype,  also  foreknew  all  its  modifications. 
The  archetypal  idea  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  under  divers  modifications,  upon  this 


♦  Recent  researches  in  embryolopy  have  shed  light 
on  this  from  another  quarter.  It  is  found  that  tho 
embryos  of  existing  species  boar,  at  certain  stages  of 
their  growth,  resemblances  to  typos  which  have  now 
perialiod  from  the  earth.  Thus  the  embryos  of  oxidt- 
ing  osseous  fishes  exhibit  phases  of  development 
which  are  found  to  have  been  persistent  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Old  Red^Sandstone. 
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planet  long  prior  to  the  existence  of  tliose 
animal  species  that  actually  exemplify  it." 

In  conclusion,  were  we  tempted  to  give, 
after  the  manner  of  many  of  our  old  authors, 
diagrammatic  expression  to  our  estimate  of 
Owen's  works,  we  would  arrange  th(^ii*  titles 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  hang  a  scroll 
over  them  all,  bearing  this  legend : — The 
TESTIMO^'Y  OF  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology  to  the  Manifold  Wisdom  of  God. 


Art.  III. — Remarks  on  Secular  and  Domestic 
Architecture^  Present  and  Future.  '  By 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  A.R.A.  London : 
John  Murray.     1857. 

In  the  book  before  us,  Mr.  Scott,  with  an 
abundant  show  of  originality,  does,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  very  useful 
work  of  summing  up  the  chief  results  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  of  architectural 
criticism.  To  persons  well  read  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  appropriates  other  men's  thoughts,  not 
only  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment, 
but  with  all  the  airs  of  original  genius,  must 
be  somewhat  laughable.  We  confess  that, 
to  us,  it  is  even  irritating ;  for  we  may  ven- 
ture to  take  credit  for  having  contributed  not 
a  few  ideas  to  that  mass  of  new  truth  which 
Mr.  Scott  puts  forth  with  such  apparent  con- 
fidence in  his  sole  proprietorship.  Com- 
pared, however,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  have 
small  cause  to  complain.  Mr.  Scott  has  not 
only  often  adopted,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas,  but  also,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  Mr.  Ruskin's  style,  even  to  its 
defects.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that,  for  a 
mere  epitomist  like  Mr.  Scott  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  greatest  beauties  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's style  musit  become  defects ;  for  the 
style  of  a  man  enunciating  for  the  first 
time  important  principles  in  art  is  natu- 
rally enthusiastic,  and  very  excusably  dog- 
matic. But  who  would  not  smile  if  he  were 
to  find  a  sober  professional  gentleman,  in 
1858,  writing  in  some  such  manner  as  this? 
— "  Rash  as  my  readers  may  think  me,  and 
aware  as  I  am  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the 
sneers  of  the  sciolist,  and  the  mockery  of  the 
matter-of-fiict,  I  nevertheless  fearlessly  de- 
clare my  conviction,  formed  after  weighing 
the  question  well,  that  any  two  sides  oi  a 
triangle  will  be  invariably  found  to  be 
greater  than  the  third."  But  we  fancy  that 
there  are  others  who  have  even  more  cause 
than  Mr.  Ruskin  to  complain  of  Mr.  Scott's 
enthusiastic  self  appropriation  of  architectu- 
ral truth.  We  mean  those  who  have  writ- 
voL.  xxviii.  D — 13 


ten  their  new  truth  in  brick  and  stone  : 
men,  like  Mr.  Wctodward  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  who,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets, 
have  raised  works  of  enduring  and  novel 
beauty,  such  as  the  new  Church  in  Margaret 
Street,  London,  and  the  new  Debating  Room 
of  the  Union  at  Oxford. 

We  would  have  it  to  be  understood,  that 
we  object  only  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Scott's 
book.  The  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  prac- 
tical and  popular  digest  of  architectural 
principles,  established,  by  various  original 
thinkers  and  workers,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  very  useful  indeed.  This  volume 
will  much  extend  a  true  taste  in  architecture 
among  the  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  never  be- 
lieve anything  until  they  have  been  told  it 
at  least  twice  ;  and  we  willingly  contribute 
all  we  can  to  its  usefulness  and  popularity, 
by  recommending  it  as  a  readable,  and  even 
entertaining  summary,  in  a  department  of 
knowledge  which  ought  to  be  interesting  to 
everybody. 

Other  people  besides  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
"have  for  many  years  been  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  following  facts  "  : — 

"First,  that  the  vernacular  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  our  day  is  wholly  unworthy  of  our 
state  of  civilisation,  and  requires  a  thorough  re- 
formation. Secondly,  that  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  effect  this,  whether  by  those 
who  favour  the  Italian,  Mediajval,  or  other  styles, 
though  often  most  praiseworthy,  have  been  in  the 
main  unsuccessful.  Thirdly,  'that  the  success, 
however  incomplete,  of  the  'great  movement  by 
which  pointed  architecture  has  been  revived  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  though  unquestionably  the 
one  great  ftict  of  our  day,  so  far  as  architecture 
is  concerned,  has  not  hitherto  had  full  scope  for 
producing  a  corresponding  effect  upon  our  secular 
buildings.  Fourthly,  that  this  has  been  caused 
chiefly  by  two  circumstances ;  the  impression 
which,  strange  as  it  may  be,  is  so  prevalent,  that 
Gothic  architecture  19  essentially  an  ecclesiastical 
8tyle,and  that  though  eminently  suited  to  churches, 
it  is  not  fitted  for  other  classes  of  buildings,  and 
the  consequent  unnatural  severance  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  betv»een 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture — a  sever- 
ance which  has  never  existed  at  any  former 
period  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  question  by  many  of  the 
architects  themselves,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
this  revival,  whicli  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to  an 
uncertainty  and  hesitation  in  their  efforts  when 
engaged  in  secular  works.  Fifthly,  that  a  tho- 
roughly erroneous  impression  prevails  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  revival  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture is  founded  and  carried  on  ;  that  it  is  an 
antiquarian  movement,  and  seeks  to  revive  all 
that  is  ancient,  instead  of  being,  as  is  really  the 
case,  pre-eminently  free,  comprehensive,  and  prac- 
tical ;  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  every  change  in 
the  habits  of  society,  to  embrace  every  new  ma- 
terial or  system  of  construction,  and  to  adopt 
implicitly  and  naturally,  and  with  hearty  good- 
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will,  any  invention  or  improv'enient,  whether  ar- 
tistic, constructional,  or  dir*ted  to  the  increase 
of  comfort  and  convenience." 


Mr.  Scott  arranges  his  work  according 
to  the  order  of  the  above  "  facts "  or 
themes.  lie  begins  by  making  a  forcible 
appeal  to  this  effect : — "  Are  we,  as  English- 
men, satisfied  with  the  state  of  domestic 
architecture  amongst  us,  or  ought  we  to  be 
so  1  Our  homes,  of  course,  are  comfortable 
and  pleasant  inside,  but  are  they  beautiful 
outside  1  Can  we  justly  take  a  national 
pride  in  them,  and  point  to  them  as  indica- 
tions of  a  high  state  of  civilisation  ?  Do 
they  contrast  satisfactorily  with  the  houses 
of  our  forefathers,  built  in  periods  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  rude"?  Do  our  town 
houses  add  grandeur  and  picturesque  effect 
to  the  streets  of  our  cities  1  Do  our  coun- 
try houses  harmonise  well  with  the  scenery 
around  them,  and  add  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape 1  Then,  again,  how  do  we  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  look  of  our  country  towns  1 
How  do  we  like  the  look  of  the  cottages  of 
our  poor  V  This  series  of  questions  is  cer- 
tainly embarrassing  to  our  amour  propre. 
Our  forefathers,  visibly,  were  wiser  in  some 
things  than  we  are.  They  could  not  build 
a  barn  without  making  it  beautiful  and 
noble ;  whereas  we  cannot,  even  in  our  pa- 
laces, rise  above  the  mean  and  repulsive. 
There  is  far  more  than  "  the  melancholy 
graces  of  decay  "  in  the  charm  of  all  archi- 
tectural work  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Age 
docs  not  make  a  bad  building  beautiful,  al- 
though it  beautifies  a  good  one.  There  is  a 
real  instinct  of  beauty,  and,  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  a  manifestation  of  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  lower  considerations  to  the 
production  of  beauty,  in  all  old  work,  which 
puts  a  most  vital  difference  between  it  and 
ours.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
this  difference  arises  from  any  general  de- 
gradation of  feeling.  We  are  surprised 
that  a  practical  man  like  Mr.  Scott  should 
not  have  set  more  importance  than  he  does 
on  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  most 
modern  builders  have  to  work.  Some 
years  ago  we  pointed  out  the  fatal  condition 
of  impermanence  which  has  long  been  im- 
posed upon  the  domestic  architecture  of 
towns.  We  believe  that  the  necessity  under 
which  builders  in  general  have  lain  of  build- 
ing edifices  of  which  the  chief  economic 
virtue  is,  that  they  shall  not  last  beyond 
the  term  of  the  ground-lease — a  term  scarce- 
ly long  enough,  in  general,  for  the  mere 
seasoning  of  a  well-built  house — has  been 
more  ruinous  to  the  national  instinct  for 
boauty  in  architecture  than  all  other  oausos 


put  together.  -.  In  the  arts  which  have  es- 
caped degradation  from  such  external  causes, 
it  is  not  found  that  we  have,  upon  the  whole, 
degenerated.  Music,  which  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  architecture  than  any  other  art, 
has  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity  from 
a  state  of  artistic  infancy  to  one  of  ma- 
turity, since  the  dying  out  of  the  best  age 
of  building.  Poetry  and  painting  have  at- 
tained their  highest  triumphs  during  this 
period  of  architectural  degradation.  We 
must  look,  then,  to  some  change  of  external 
conditions  to  explain  a  degeneracy  which  is 
clearly  not  that  of  our  hupanity ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  a  better  explanation 
than^in  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  here  be  investigated,  people  all  over  the 
civilised  w^orld  have  ceased  to  attach  that 
idea  of  permanence,  throughout  successive 
generations,  to  their  domiciles,  which  was 
at  the  foundation  of  the  architecture  of  the 
best  ages.  No  building,  domestic  or  public, 
secular  or  sacred,  can  be  architectural  in 
its  effect,  unless  it  looks  as  if  it  were  built 
to  last  for  ever.  This  semblance  of  ab- 
solute permanence  is  not  only  a  condition  of 
the  expression  of  architectural  ideas,  but  it 
is  itself  the  one  great  idea  of  which  all 
kinds  of  architectures  are  the  varied  expres- 
sions. The  Egyptian  style,  as  this  Review 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having  first  proved, 
was  the  simplest  of  all  possible  expressions 
of  this  idea.  The  expression  was  produced 
by  sheer  mass  assuming  the  form  which 
nature's  own  architecture,  in  her  mountains, 
takes.  Everything  in  Egyptian  architecture 
intensified,  by  multiplication  and  contrast, 
that  form  of  passive  and  eternal  resistance 
to  gravitation  and  all  ordinary  destructive 
forces,  the  pyramid.  Greek  architecture 
diminished  the  brute  mass,  and  abolished 
the  passive  force  of  the  prevailing  form  of 
the  edifices  of  Egypt,  and  substituted  a  far 
more  beautiful  and  vital  expression  of  the 
idea  of  permanence.  Its  masses,  though 
still  noble,  were  no  longer  rocks,  lying 
heavily  upon  the  earth,  and  c^arved  into 
avenues  of  shafts  and  cliff-like  towers. 
They  became  vital  by  being  divided  into 
two  classes,  which  were  opposed  to  each 
other  with  the  most  varied,  powerful,  and 
delicate  expression  of  equilibrium.  Erom 
the  basement  of  the  Greek  temple  sprang  a 
series  of  shafts,  of  which  the  outline,  multi- 
plied by  fluting,  impressed  the  eye  with  a 
sense  of  a  torrent  of  power  rushing  up  to 
meet  the  gravitating  mass  of  the  entabla- 
ture. The  mass,  and  its  supporting  power, 
were  each  expressed  with  elaborate  artistic 
science,  and  the  difierent  ways  in  which  this 
was  done  gave  rise  to  the  different "  orders." 
The  Doric  shaft  had  its  expression  intensi- 
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fied,  first,  by  tlie  three  horizontal  channels, 
which  were  cut  in  its  thickness  just  below 
the  capital,  and  which,  by  diminishing  the 
supporting  power  wantonly^  where  it  was 
most  required,  made  a  proud  and  most  in- 
telligible boast  of  superabundant  ability  for 
the  task  imposed ;  secondly,  by  allowing 
itself,  after  this  display  of  ample  power,  to 
seem  to  suffer  to  a  certain  degree  from  the 
superimposed  mass,  under  which  it  spread 
into  the  beautiful  "quirked  ovolo,"  that 
was  crowned  by  the  "abacus,"  or  tile, — the 
point  of  rest  and  indifference  between  the 
opposing  powers  of  support  and  gravitation. 
The  Ionic  shaft  spoke  the  same  thing  in 
different  words.  Instead  of  channels  di- 
minishing its  power,  it  was  ornamented 
where  it  was  weakest ;  and  its  power,  on 
meeting  the  weight  of  the  entablature,  dis- 
tributed itself  into  two  streams,  which  rolled 
over  in  elastic  curves.  These,  and  other 
cxpressional  powers  in  the  shafts,  were  met 
by  a  similar  declaration  of  opposing  force  in 
the  entablature,  of  which  we  have  no  space 
here  to  describe  the  various  interest,  all 
combining  in  this  one  idea.  Lombard  ar- 
chitecture, again,  relied  for  its  architectural 
character  upon  a  totally  different  mode  of 
showing  forth  the  same  quality  of  power 
and  permanence.  Here  the  w;a// performed 
the  offices  of  the  colnuiade,  and  endless  de- 
vices were  resorted  to,  whereby  its  thick- 
ness and  might  were  artistically  manifested. 
Finally,  the  architects  of  the  pointed  style, 
having  discovered  the  mechanical  principles 
upon  which  the  greatest  amount  of  perma- 
nence and  security  could  be  obtained  with 
1||>e  smallest  expenditure  of  material — a  dis- 
covery which  rendered  all  previous  styles  for 
ever  obsolete — exhausted  their  powers  of  in- 
vention in  elaborating  that  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  decoration  which  compensates,  by 
the  most  brilliant  vitality,  for  the  absence  of 
massiveness.  The  supporting  members,  in 
this  style,  having  so  little  work  to  do  that 
the  display  of  it  would  not  be  imposing, 
are  made  to  appear  as  if  that  task  were  al- 
together abolished,  and  the  lines  of  the  clus- 
tered shaft  are  continued  in  the  arch,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  roof  ridge ;  and  a 
thousand  details  of  decoration,  in  base,  ca- 
pital, moulding,  etc.,  help  this  effect.  Thus 
we  see  that,  in  the  four  great  architectures 
of  the  world,  the  main  idea  has  always 
reference  to  mass,  that  is,  to  permanence, — 
in  the  first  three  positively  and  directly,  in 
the  last  indirectly,  i.e.^  by  the  management 
of  masses  of  moderate  magnitude  so  as  to 
avoid  the  impression  of  slightness  and  im- 
permanence.  We  may  fairly  conclude, 
then,  that  whatever  tends  to  destroy  the 
connection,  in  men's  minds,  of  absolute  per- 


manence with  good  building,  tends  also  to 
destroy  the  habit  of  mind  which  is  the 
ground  of  architectural  feeling.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  the  world,  for  several  genera- 
tions, has  been  living  in  houses  which  nei- 
ther are  nor  seem  to  be  built  for  more  than 
a  very  moderate  "  term."  We  live  all  our 
lives  between  walls  so  thin  and  high,  that, 
but  for  the  strong  probability  afforded  by 
experience  that  they  luill  last  on  from  day 
to  day,  we  would  not  venture  to  trust  our 
lives  to  them  for  an  hour.  Accustomed  as 
we  thus  are  to  behold,  without  disgust,  the 
immense  majority  of  our  edifices  raised,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  pale  of  architectural  prin- 
ciples, it  is  not  surprising  that  our  archi- 
tectural instincts  are  so  blunted  and  per- 
verted, that,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
build  under  conditions  of  permanence,  we 
have  no  feeling  for  the  work,  and  can  only 
plagiarise,  and  spoil  in  the  plagiarising,  the 
works  of  our  ancestors.  Stupendous  efforts 
have  been  made,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  to  revive  the  lost  art  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  success  of  those  efforts  has 
been  much  greater  than  any  sober-minded, 
man  would  have  ventured  to  prophesy  at 
the  beginning  of  that  time.  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  is  wholly  revolutionised.  This 
movement,  Mr.  Scott  truly  says,  "  is  not  a 
mere  fashion,  it  is  no  popular  caprice  ;  it  is 
a  deep-seated,  earnest, and  energetic  revolu- 
tion in  the  human  mind,  and  one  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  own  country  or  our  own 
church,  but  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, pervades  all  the  countries  where 
Gothic  architecture  once  flourished.  It  is  a 
craving  after  the  resumption  of  our  national 
architecture,  the  only  genuine  exponent  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  modern  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ancient  world.  No  town 
or  village  in  England  but  supplies  its  testi- 
mony, in  church  or  school-house,  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  revolution.  There  re- 
mains, however,  a  great  work  before  us, — 
our  civil  architecture  is  as  yet  unrevolu- 
tionised.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
are,  in  civil  and  domestic  architecture,  in 
precisely  the  same  position  in  which  we 
were,  as  concerns  church  architecture,  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  we  have  been  all  this  time 
laying  in  stores  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  put  out  our  feelers.  We 
have  made  many  feeble  and  irresolute  es- 
says, not  to  mention  many  miserable  fail- 
ures. We  have  made  our  reconnaissances  ; 
but  the  real  brunt  of  the  attack  is  still  to 
come.  Let  us  gird  on  our  harness  for  this 
new  contest.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
hopeless  ;  but  let  us  look  at  what  we  have 
already  achieved,  and  our  courage  need  not 
fail  us."     We  fear  that  Mr.  Scott  is  too 
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sanguine  of  what  may  be  done,  and  that  he 
overrates,  not  the  magnitude,  but  the  vitality 
of  what  has  already  been  effected.  The 
"  revolution,"  of  which  he  speaks,  began,  as 
"  revolutions  "  generally  do,  at  the  wrong 
end.  Architecture,  like  charity,  should 
have  begun  at  home,  if  possible — which, 
unhappily,  it  was  not ;  for  social  economics 
are  stubborn  things,  and  turn  deaf  ears  to 
a^sthetical  persuasions.  Landlords  and 
building  acts  laugh  at  theories  of  beauty. 
It  is  iu  vain  to  talk  and  write  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  metropolitan  architecture  while 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  stand  aloof,  like  the  Fates, 
and  decree  that  the  life  of  half  the  houses 
in  London  shall  be  ninety-nine  years,  and 
110  more ;  it  is  in  vain  that  we  extol  the 
picturesque  gabled  fronts  of  the  dwellings 
of  our  ancestors,  so  long  as  the  law  declares 
that  the  party-walls  of  every  house  shall 
rise  well  above  the  adjacent  roofs,  thus  pro- 
viding that  the  sides  and  not  the  centres  of 
our  dwellings  shall  have  the  greatest  alti- 
tude. We  are  sorry  to  damp  the  sanguine 
views  of  Mr.  Scott  and  the  Gothic  revival- 
ists ;  but  we  fear  it  is  certain  that,  so  long 
as  we  live  in  houses  built  under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
should  look  upon  architecture,  even  in  its 
public  and  permanent  works,  in  other  than 
a  dilletante  and  disbelieving  spirit.  A  dille- 
tante  reformation,  however,  when  it  assumes 
the  magnitude  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
principles  of  church  building,  is  better  than 
no  reformation  at  all ;  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  such  reformations  may  at 
last  subdue  the  obstinate  enemies  of  its  vi- 
tality, and  finally  end  where,  as  we  said,  it 
ought,  if  possible,  to  have  commenced. 
One  step  has  certainly  been  taken,  which 
need  not  be  retraced.  We  have  come  at 
last  really  to  understiuid  the  principles  on 
which  the  mediaeval  architects  built,  and,  if 
we  can  do  no  more,  we  can  reproduce  their 
conceptions  without  ridiculous  blunders. 
This  is  more  than  Ave  were  abl^  to  do  even 
so  short  a  time  ago  as  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  no  architect  of  the  present  day 
would  think  of  designing  upon  their  actual 
plan ;  and  not  only  do  we  understand  tliosc 
principles  so  as  to  carry  them  out  in  stone, 
but  we  also  comprehend  that  their  artistic 
and  economic  truth  is  such  that  no  previous 
mode  of  architecture  can  pretend  to  rival 
the  mediffival  style,  which,  as  wo  have  said, 
has  therefore  rendered  all  ancient  styles,  mid 
modern  corruptions  of  ancient  styles,  for 
over  obsolete.  Admirers  of  the  Gothic 
styles  can  no  longer  be  silenced  by  their 
opponents  with  a  contemptuous  dc  (jmtibus 


non  est  disputandurn  !  Every  person,  with 
the  architectural  information  of  the  present 
day,  has  the  same  right  to  laugh,  not  at  the 
bad  taste,  but  the  ignorance,  of  a  club  of 
gentlemen,  or  an  artistic  commission,  who 
resolve  to  choose  the  Greek  or  Palladian 
mode  for  their  house  or  picture-gallery,  that 
a  school-boy  would  have  to  ridicule,  in  an 
otherwise  well-informed  man,  the  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  binomial  theorem.  In  fact, 
when  Mr.  Scott  says,  "  Now  I  boldly  assert 
that  no  style  of  architecture  has  so  directly- 
derived  its  characteristics  from  utility  as 
that  which  I  am  advocating ;  that  no  style 
is  capable  of  adding  so  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  pleasurable,  not  only  without  re- 
ducing, but  as  arising  out  of  its  uses,  as 
this  ;  and  that  no  style  is  equally  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  varied  requirements,  or  of 
enlisting  in  its  service  the  inventions,  mate- 
rials, and  ideas  which  are  introduced  by  the 
advance  of  social  improvement ;"  he  ''  boldly 
asserts  "  a  series  of  positions  which  have  be- 
come mere  truisms  of  architectural  criticism. 
Not  only  have  other  architectural  critics 
— ourselves  among  the  number — had  a  long 
start  of  Mr.  Scott's  "  bold  assertions,"  but 
even  architects  have  now  for  a  good  while 
been  anticipating  them  in  stone  and  brick. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  world  has 
heard  of  Gothic  architecture  being  as  good 
for  secular  as  for  sacred  purposes.  The 
most  conservative  nation  in  the  world  has 
raised  its  legislative  palace  in  this  style ; 
and  in  Deane  and  Woodward's  New  Mu- 
seum at  Oxford  we  have  a  still  bolder  adop- 
tion of  it,  in  the  very  home  and  heart  of 
conservatism  of  all  kinds.  In  the  latter 
building,  to  which  little  public  attention  has 
been  called,  and  of  which  Mr.  Scott  makes 
no  more  than  a  passing  mention,  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture does  far  more  than  assert  its 
secular  efficacy,  it  takes  a  new  stride  as  an 
art,  and  actually  puts  into  practice  various, 
new,  and  important  ideas  which  appear  as 
"  bold  assertions"  in  Mr.  Scott's  book.  In 
this  edifice,  and  in  the  Debating  Koom  of 
the  Union,  Oxford,  certain  decided  but  ap- 

f>arently  incompatible  superiorities  of  the 
talian  medioeval  mode  are  vitally  grafted 
upon  our  own  national  style ;  moreover  iron 
and  glass  are  boing  boldly,  though  it  would 
be  premature  to  say,  successfully  adopted, 
for  purposes  to  which  the  mediaival  archi- 
tects never  dreamed  of  applying  them, 
namely,  lor  the  material  of  shaft,  spandrel, 
buttress  and  roof.  In  the  metropolis,  also, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  boldness  in  apply- 
ing Gothic  architecture  to  secular  purposes. 
Hero  and  there,  in  the  otherwise  hideous 
streets    of    London,   the    passenger   comes 
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upon  a  new  private  house  or  shop,  which,  if 
it  had  been  found  in  Venice,  with  the  due 
adjuncts  of  decay,  would  have"  filled  our 
architectural  critics  with  enthusiasm.  There 
is  one  such  house  in  Park  Lane,  another  in 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  a  third  in 
Buckingham  Street,  and  a  fourth  in  Little 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  We  are 
afraid  that  we  cannot  reckon  Mr.  Scott's 
new  buildings  in  Dean's  Yard,  "Westmin- 
ster, as  belonging  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  for  secular 
purposes  which  is  now  in  process  of  initia- 
tion. Between  the  above  extremes  of 
Palaces  and  Museums  on  the  one  hand,  and 
small  houses  in  insignificant  streets  on  the 
other,  London  can  show  several  other  ex- 
amples of  this  commencing  revival.  The 
most  successful  of  these  is,  to  our  thinking, 
the  new  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Here  we  have  a  very  beautiful 
revival,  not  only  of  Gothic,  but  of  English 
Gothic,  or  "  Tudor."  The  new  Record 
Office,  in  Fetter  Lane,  is  a  less  imitative, 
but  als6  less  successful  adaptation  of  Gothic 
forms  to  modern  and  secular  purposes. 
These  examples  are  at  all  events  enough  to 
save  Mr.  Scott  from  being  charged  with  a  wild 
and  eccentric  spirit  of  innovation,  in  such 
"  bold  assertions"  as  we  have  quoted  above. 
Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  smallest  of 
the  buildings,  which  we  have  now  instanced 
as  examples  of  modern  secular  Gothic,  is 
good  for  at  least  five  hundred  years ;  and 
that  nothing  can  more  conclusively  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  our  assertion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  appearance  of  indefinite  per- 
manence  in  an  architectural  work,  than  the 
disgustingly  unarchitectural  effect  of  houses, 
such  as  many  on  Tulse  Hill,  and  in  other 
suburbs  of  London,  in  which  Gothic  and 
Lombard  forms  are  made  use  of  in  houses 
built  on  the  warranted-to-fall-down-in-ninety- 
nine  years  principle.  These  houses,  which 
are  of  honest  materials,  not  mere  compo, 
which  used  a  short  time  ago  to  be  the  mate- 
rial of  all  ninety-nine  year  architecture,  are, 
in  fact,  worse  perversions  of  architectural 
truth  than  the  simple  plaster  deceptions, 
just  as  a  self  deceiving  sophist  is  worse  than 
a  direct  and  ingenuous  liar.  The  latter  out- 
rages truth,  but  docs  not  discredit  it  in  the 
minds  of  others  ;  but  the  former  injures  in 
the  minds  of  the  weak,  who  are  the  great 
majority,  the  instinct  of  reality.  The  proper 
style  of  architecture  for  the  ninety-nine  year 
house,  is  that  which  was  universal  under  the 
ninety-nine  year  system  until  the  architec- 
tural mania  (which  began  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  at  its  height)  reached  the 
London  trades'  people,  who,  when  they  do 
go   mad, — and   that   is   always  when   they 


hearken  while  the  "  demon  whispers,  *  have 
a  taste,'  " — go  mad  to  a  degree  unknown 
among  less  business-like  people.  We  allude 
to  the  style  in  which  the  great  mass  of  Lon- 
don is  built.  This  style  is  perfectly  honest, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  artistical.  It  is  a  true 
symbolical  representation  of  the  central 
idea.  Just  as  "  for  ever  "  seems  written  on 
the  face  of  every  building  of  antiquity,  so, 
upon  the  faces  of  the  five  hundred  miles  of 
flat,  undecorated,  baked-mud  streets  of  Lon- 
don, is  written,  "  for  ninety-nine  years." 
It  was  a  bad  thing  when  London  streets  first 
took  to  lying,  and  the  thin  walls  of  bilious- 
looking  l3ricks  hid  themselves  in  plaster 
coverings  of  Greek  and  Palladian  preten- 
sions. But  this  falseness  is  quite  shallow 
and  excusable,  when  compared  with  that  in 
which  real  materials  assume  forms  whereof 
the  main  significance  is  an  idea  of  duration 
totally  at  variance  with  the  actual  fact. 

We  fancy  that  there  are  already  symp- 
toms of  a  revulsion  in  architectural  matters ; 
so  much  of  the  vilest  profanation  of  archi- 
tectural truth  and  beauty  meets  us  at  every 
tuni,  that  our  taste  for  the  truth  and  beauty 
themselves  is  in  danger  of  being  converted 
into  indifference,  if  not  disgust.  We  confess 
ourselves  then,  on  the  whole,  unhopeful  of  a 
revival  which  seems  to  have  so  little  heart 
in  it.  We  fear  that  it  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  bring  about  those  modifications 
of  social  habits  and  laws  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  extensive  prevalence. 
In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  by  reason,  not, 
as  Mr.  Scott  supposes,  of  its  sacred  nature, 
but  of  the  permanent  character  of  all  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  a  total  revolution  has  indeed 
been  effected.  But  the  revolution  is  only 
in  the  architecture — not  in  what  is  of  far 
more  importance,  the  national  feeling,  xifter 
a  deal  of  writing,  and  talking,  and  money- 
spending,  we  have  got  our  fine  new  toy, 
indeed ;  but  who  cares  much  about  it  ? 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  begun  our 
reform  at  the  right  point,  and  to  have  so 
built  the  houses  we  live  in  that  the  mere 
living  in  them  should  have  educated  our 
tastes,  and  endowed  us  with  an  unconscious 
perception  and  love  of  architectonic  reality, 
we  might  then  have  built  Churches,  Palaces, 
and  Houses  of  Parliament  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  nation  would  have  delighted. 
As  it  is,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  nation 
does  not  care  a  straw  for  what  it  talks,  and 
writes,  and  spends  so  much  money  upon. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  per-eentage 
of  Londoners,  or  visitors  to  London,  have 
ever  gone  a  hundred  yards  out  of  their  way 
to  see  a  series  of  the  noblest  architectural 
views  in  the  world, — views  which  they  have 
paid  millions  of  money  in  taxes  to  create, — 
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we  mean  the  views  of  the  difTerent  parts  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  to  be 
obtained  only  in  the  never-visited  interior 
courts  of  that  wonderful  edifice. 

We  will,  however,  for  the  time  being, 
hope  against  hope,  and  so  pfoceed  with  our 
review  of  Mr.  Scott's  summary  of  the  chief 
considerations  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
in  prosecuting  the  Gothic  revival  in  "  secular 
and  domestic  architecture." 

The  window  is  justly  made  the  first  of  the 
claims  of  Gothic  architecture  to  adoption  for 
domestic  purposes.  "  Gothic  architecture," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  "as  might  be  expected  from 
its  northern  origin,  is  par  eminence  a  windoio 
style ;  so  much  so,  that  by  its  windows  we 
most  readily  distinguish  it  from  other  styles, 
and  by  them  we  define  its  different  historical 
changes.  In  the  pure  Greek  the  window 
comes  in  only  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  the  means  of  lighting  the  finest  Greek 
temples  are  still  a  mystery.  In  Roman 
buildings  it  assumes  a  more  definite  position, 
but  still  seems  rather  admitted  as  a  neces- 
sary intruder  than  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
architecture.  It  is  in  the  middle  ages  that 
the  window  first  takes  its  proper  position  as 
one  ofthemostessentialarcliitectural  features, 
and  as  tiie  most  important  vehicle  for  archi- 
tectural decoration."  In  this  passage,  Mr.  Scott 
does  not  state  the  case  in  its  full  force.  The 
fact  is  that,  whereas  in  Greek  architecture  and 
all  its  derivative  branches,  aud  in  Lombard 
architecture,  the  wail  is  an  artistic  necessity 
of  the  first  order, — in  the  Greek,  as  a  pas- 
sive foil  to  the  expression  of  ascendant  ener- 
gy in  the  shafts, — and  in  the  Lombard,  as 
being  itself  the  main  object  of  attention  and 
decoration,  it  exists,  in  the  Pointed  style, 
only  on  sufferance,  and  as  an  occasional,  but 
only  occasional  necessity.  In  those  build- 
ings in  which  this  style  approaches  nearest 
to  its  ideal  perfection,  such  as  the  Cathedrals 
of  Cologne  and  Strasburg,  the  wall  is  almost 
wholly  dissolved  into  windows.  The  capa- 
city of  pointed  architecture  for  the  admission 
of  light,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rival 
style  of  the  Italian  Ilenaissance,  may  be 
sufficiently  understood  Vjy  our  readers,  if 
they  will  recall  the  secular  Gothic  edifices 
at  present  in  the  metropolis,  and  particularly 
Christ's  Hospital  and  the  New  Record  Ofilce. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  these  build- 
ings, almost  the  entire  space  between  but- 
tress and  buttress  is  window.  The  nearer  a 
Gothic  building  comes  to  being  wholly  made 
up  of  buttress  and  traceried  window  the  bet- 
ter, the  more  Gothic  it  looks.  But  turn  to 
the  best  metropolitan  edifices  in  the  rival 
style;  look  at  the  range  of  classic  club- 
houses in  Pall  Mall.  Why  does  the  Reform 
Club  strike  us  as  being  so  much  more  beauti- 


ful and  in  character  with  its  style  than  the 
rest  ?  Chiefly,  because  less  of  the  wall  is 
sacrificed  to  windows  than  in  any  other  of 
these  buildings.  The  absurdity  of  building 
museums,  picture-galleries,  and  other  places 
of  exhibition,  in  the  Greek  style,  or  in  any 
of  its  derivatives,  seems,  in  the  face  of  this 
clear  and  undeniable  principle,  to  be  too 
glaring  to  require  enforcement. 

Mr.  Scott's  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  Gotiiic  window  is  bound  to  be 
pointed,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  his  book,  and  that  part  in 
which  he  has  most  shown  independent 
thought.  There  are  two  architectural  par- 
ties; one  of  which  is  for  trusting  entirely  to 
constructional  convenience  as  the  source  of 
architectural  character,  the  other  maintains 
that  there  are  certain  typical  forms  which 
must  be  adhered  to,  for  the  form's  sake,  or 
we  fail  in  the  production  of  homogeneous 
beauty.  "  There  are  two  normal  modes  of 
covering  an  opening,  the  one  by  a  horizontal 
lintel  or  architrave,  the  other  by  an  arch." 
(Mr.  Scott  might  more  properly  have  said 
that  there  are  three;  for  the  pointed  arch 
differs,  in  constructive  qualities,  almost  as 
much  from  the  round-headed  arch  as  this 
does  from  the  lintel.)  "Now  one  set  of 
theorists  insists  on  having  only  lintels,  or 
only  round  arches,  or  only  pointed  arches, 
while  another  is  for  using  them  all  according 
to  convenience."  We  heartily  agree  in  Mr. 
Scott's  decision  as  thus  expressed  : — 

*'  The  last  is  the  theory  dictated  by  common 
sense,  the  first  by  pedantry  ;  yet  we  must  so  far 
temper  the  latitude  given  by  the  one  as  to  pre- 
vent its  iDtrodacing  positive  discord.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Ibrms  which  satisfy  the  obvious  de- 
mands of  construction  are,  so  far  as  this  is  evi- 
dent, satisfactory  to  the  instinct  of  common  sense, 
aud  may  even  pass  for  beauties,  but  tbey  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  beauty,  or  harmony  of 
form,  though,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  they  often 
suggest  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eje.  The  com- 
mon-sense theory  then,  must  be  tempered,  when 
found  needful,  by  the  principle  of  harmony  and 
good  taste  :  thus,  in  a  lintel  style,  the  arch  should 
be  an  exception,  used  only  from  obvious  necessity  ; 
and  in  an  arch  style,  the  lintel  should  be  sparingly 
used,  and  in  positions  in  which  an  arch  would  ob- 
viously be  needless.  Again,  iu  a  building  in 
which  the  round  arch  predominates,  other  forms 
should  only  come  in  as  the  result  of  praciieal  con- 
siderations ;  and  in  a  building  where  the  pointed 
arch  is  the  leading  type,  the  round  or  other  forma 
of  arch  may  be  admitted  freely,  but  never  without 
a  practical  reason.  I  claim,  then,  for  Gothic 
architecture  the  liberty  to  use  the  arch  or  lintel 
as  circumstances  may  dictate,  but  reserving  fully 
tt  preference,  coUerii  paribus,  for  the  arch  ;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  I  claim  for  it  the  free  choice  of 
the  different  forms  of  arch,  as  may  be  best  suited 
for  each  particular  position,  but  urge,  at  the  same 
time,  a  general  preference  for  the  pointed  arch." 
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The  next  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Scott 
is,  "whether  a  Gothic  domestic  window 
must  of  necessity  be  mullioned."  Here 
again  he  claims  the  same  kind  of  freedom. 
"The  mullioned  window  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  universal  in  English  domestic  works, 
but  abroad  the  mullion  was  omitted  when- 
ever convenience  suggested  its  absence. 
This  is  all  I  claim  in  our  own  works."  Mr. 
Scott  does  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  highly  characteristic  prevalence 
of  the  mullioned  window  in  England,  and 
its  less  frequent  use  abroad.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
motive  our  climate  gives  us  for  building 
lower  rooms  than  are  common  in  continental 
houses.  A  room  must  be  very  lofty  to 
allow  of  a  lai-ge  window  having  a  pointed 
arch.  To  our  minds,  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful window  for  domestic  purposes  is  that 
which  is  composed  of  lintel  and  muUions  in- 
closing small  pointed  arches.  Whatever 
Mr.  Scott  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  certain  solemnity  and  "ecclesiastical"  cha- 
racter in  the  form  of  the  pointed  arch,  which 
unfits  it  for  prevailing  use  in  a  secular,  or, 
at  least,  in  a  domestic  building,  unless  its 
peculiar  character  is  neutralised  by  inclosure 
in  a  square  head.  Above  all  things,  we 
would  caution  our  architects,  who  are  in 
danger  of  going  to  fanatical  extremes  in  their 
admiration  of  "  Italian  Gothic,"  to  avoid  the 
hideous  windows  of  the  over-praised  Doge's 
palace,  and  other  mediaeval  works  of  Italy. 
A  window  of  anything  like  their  breadth, 
whether  square-headed  or  pointed,  is  fright- 
ful to  look  at,  unless  it  is  divided  by  mullions. 

"In  many  modern  buildings  in  Germany 
the  wood  casements  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  quite  the  effect  of  a  mullioned  window 
when  shut,  but  to  leave  the  space  undivided 
when  open,  while  the  upper  part  is  often 
filled  with  ornamental  work  of  metal  or 
other  material.  This  system  might  be  very 
readily  adapted  to  a  Gothic  window,  where 
needful."  Here  we  must  entirely  disagree 
with  Mr.  Scott.  The  reason  why  a  mullioned 
window  is  better  than  a  great  broad  gap,  is 
simply  because  the  mullion  has  the  reality 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  being  a  portion 
of  the  power  of  the  wall,  left,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aperture,  in  order  to  secure  the 
upper  wall  against  falling  in.  Now  there  is 
such  an  uncompromising  sincerity  about  all 
good  architecture,  that,  to  a  well-educated 
architectural  eye,  the  ugly  gap  is  far  better 
than  "  wood-casements  so  arranged  as  to  give 
quite  the  effect  of  a  mullioned  window,  whe7i 
shuty  This  passage  is  one  of  several  proofs 
given  by  Mr.  Scott,  that,  for  all  his  ap- 
parently enthusiastic  adoption  of  the  right 
architectural  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ruskin   and 


others,  he  has  not  that  love  of  artistic  truth 
which  is  the  fiundation  of  artistic  genius. 

On  the  subject  of  glazing  we  quite  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Scott  says : — "  For  the  glazing, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  condemn  the  old 
system  of  diamonds,  or  small-pattern  glazing, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit"  (say  rather 
with  the  mechanical  resources)  "  of  our  age, 
and  our  praiseworthy  desire  to  see  clearly 
out  of  our  windows,  we  ought,  in  good  houses, 
to  go  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
plate-glass,  as  undivided  as  possible.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  inven- 
tions of  our  day,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  give  cheerfulness  to  our  houses."  What 
"seems  to"  Mr.  Scott  to  be  the  best  course 
in  this  matter,  has  also  seemed  to  be  the 
same  thing  to  various  other  architects,  who 
have  plagiarised  this  writer's  principles  by 
anticipation.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  particular, 
has  proved  how  well  plate-glass  suits  point- 
ed architecture  by  his  use  of  it  in  Dr.  Ac- 
land's  house  and  the  Union  Room  at  Oxford. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  we  would 
throw  out  a  practical  caution.  A  condition 
of  the  successful  use  of  plate-glass  in  pointed 
architecture  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
this,  that  the  mullion,  instead  of  being  less 
pronounced  in  character  than  under  the  old 
condition  of  diamond  glazing,  ought  to  be 
very  perceptibly  more  so,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  increased  effect  of  vacancy.  Un- 
mullioned  spaces,  which  looked  well  enough 
where  the  glazing  was  rendered  fully  visible 
by  means  of  the  minute,  lead-bound  panes,  ^ 
would  often  be  ruinous  to  architectural  eflect 
were  these  spaces  to  be  simply  filled  up  with 
plate-glass,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
practically  invisible  medium.  This  for  two 
reasons  : — first,  the  ancient  glazing  had  itself 
the  effect,  through  the  operation  of  the 
numerous  diagonal  lines,  of  in  some  degree 
resisting  lateral  and  superincumbent  pres- 
sure; and,  secondly,  the  eye  dwelt  upon 
spaces  so  glazed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  interest.  Now,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  this  flict  of  visibility  and  this 
appearance  of  resistance,  when  plate-glass  is 
used  we  must  have  the  mullions  more  power- 
ful and  interesting.  They  should  be  thicker, 
closer  together,  and  more  highly  decorated, 
as  a  rule,  than  in  ancient  buildings.  We 
consider  this  suggestion  of  importance,  be- 
cause the  present  tendency  of  architects 
seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  Our  im- 
proved mechanical  resources  enable  us  to 
widen  the  apertures  in  our  buildings  without 
diminishing  the  security  of  the  wall.  But 
architects  should  not  forget  that,  although 
architecture  must  never  express  a  falsehood 
— as  in  the  window  frames  which  look  like 
mullions  "  when  shut" — it  ought  very  often 
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to  give  to  truth  an  emphasis  beyond  the  bare 
requirements  of  construction. 

Mr.  Scott  very  properly  pleads  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  system  of  glazing  in 
■windows,  or  parts  of  windows,  which  are  in- 
tended only  to  admit  light,  and  not  to  be 
seen  through — as  in  stair-case  windows,  and 
in  the  upper  portions  of  other  windows. 

We  do  not  sympathise  with  him,  however, 
in  his  advocacy  of  balconies.  They  seem  to 
us  to  be  essentially  un-Gothic  in  character, 
unless  they  rest  upon  open  arcades.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  success- 
ful example  of  a  Gothic  balcony  projecting 
from  the  wall,  as  most  balconies  necessarily 
must.  In  our  climate,  moreover,  they  are 
of  so  little  use,  that  it  is  not  at  all  worth 
while  damaging  the  Gothic  character  in  order 
to  obtain  them.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  case 
was  difterent,  and  so,  indeed,  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture,  which,  beautiful  as 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be,  was,  after  all,  a 
sort  of  bastard  Gothic,  and  admitted  of  vari- 
ous licenses  quite  inconsistent  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  our  northern  styles.  These, 
we  hope  and  trust,  will  never  be  Italianised 
to  the  degree  threatened  by  the  extravagant 
admiration  which  has  succeeded  to  our  former 
unjust  contempt  for  southern  Gothic.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  (Vol.  x\^,  pp.  249-251),  and 
before  architects  had  begun  to  copy  the  Ital- 
ian Pointed  style,  we  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  real  value  of  that  mode  for 
our  purposes.  "  Mr.  Ruskin,"  we  wrote, 
"  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  style,  as  dis- 
played in  the  Venetian  palaces,  especially 
the  Palazzo  Ducale,  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  art  of  architecture.  And  he  is  per- 
haps right,  as  far  as  regards  metropolitan 
palatial  architecture,  but,  we  think,  no  fur- 
ther  In  Venetian  architecture  we 

have  the  Lombard  principle,  which  is  to  make 
everything  of  the  wall,  and  the  Pointed, 
which  tends  to  make  nothing  of  it,  beauti- 
fully combined  and  reconciled ;  and  a  very 
decided  mixture  of  the  fantastical  Arabian 
notion  of  throwing  gravity  and  the  law  of 
gravitation  overboard  altogether  (as  the  ba- 
sis of  architectural  expression),  confers  upon 
this  style  a  light-hearted  and  smiling  air, 
which  is  most  delightful  in  its  place  and 
way."  These  qualities,  we  remarked,  unfit- 
ted this  style  for  church  architecture;  but 
the  plain  facade  and  the  arcade  which  is 
common  on  the  ground  storey,  render  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  street,  and,  above  all, 
fur  shop  architecture.  We  regret  to  observe 
that,  since  this  was  written,  architects  have 
been  applying  the  Italian  style  chiefly  to 
purposes  for  which  we  have  a  far  better  style 
of  our  own,  and  neglecting  to  apply  it  where 
it  would  be  appropriate. 


On  the  subject  of  roofs  Mr.  Scott  makes 
the  following  sensible  remarks  : — 

"  The  fact  that  in  Italy  the  roofa  of  mediaeval 
buildings  were  generally  low,  I  am,  I  confess, 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  to  classic  traditions 
than  the  direct  effect  of  climate.  My  own  experi- 
ence of  Italy  would  not  lead  me  to  predicate  of  it 
any  want  of  necessity  for  efficient  roofing.  In  my 
first  night  under  an  Italian  roof,  I  was  nearly 
flooded  out  of  my  bedroom  by  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  the  low  covering  failed  to  exclude  ;  while, 
on  the  last  evening  of  my  stay,  I  was  ankle-deep 
in  snow  at  a  railway  station  in  the  plains  of  Lora- 
bardy,  and  that  after  only  half  an  hour's  fall,  and 
in  tlie  very  beginning  of  November.  Nor  do  my 
reminiscences  of  the  furious  swellings  of  the  Arno, 
or  of  roads  converted  into  rugged  and  deeply  fur- 
rowed water-courses,  and  in  parts  nearly  washed 
away  by  three  days'  rain,  impress  me  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  slope  to  your  roof  being  much 
less  in  Italy  than  in  England." 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  indirect  confir- 
mation of  our  conviction — expressed  long 
ago,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  this  Review 
— that  the  roof-pitch,  in  Gothic  architecture, 
was  a  primarily  artistic  and  not  an  utilitarian 
feature. 

Mr.  Scott  does  the  cause  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture good  service  by  emphatically  insist- 
ing on  its  superior  freedom.  He  shows 
"  that  the  rules  of  the  style  are  not  so  rigid 
as  to  demand  the  use  in  every  case  of  all  its 
normal  characteristics  ;  that,  though  an  arch 
style,  it  freely  admits  of  the  trabeated  con- 
struction ;  and  that,  though  it  delights  in  the 
2)ointed  arch,  it  permits  the  use  of  the  round 
or  the  segment ;  that,  though  the  mul Honed 
window  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features,  it  admits  of  undivided  openings, 
and  that  it  allows  great  latitude,  not  only  in 
the  design  of  the  window  itself,  which  may 
be  of  all  varieties,  from  the  square  opening 
to  the  arched  and  traceried  window,  but  also 
in  the  minor  accessories,  such  as  the  glazing 
and  the  mode  of  opening  the  lights;  and, 
finally,  that  though  it  delights  in  the  high- 
pitched  roof,  as  that  best  according  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  style,  it  admits,  as  occasion 
serves,  of  every  form  of  roof,  from  the  per- 
fect flat  upwards.  Gothic  architecture  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  free  and  unfettered  of  all 
styles.  It  embraces  every  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  practical  construction.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
Mr.  Scott  entirely  omits  to  show  where  that 
point  is ;  nay,  we  think  it  perfectly  clear, 
from  his  book,  that  he  has  no  very  distinct 
notion  about  it  himself.  The  essence  of  the 
artistic  character  of  Gothic  architecture,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artistic  characters  of 
other  styles,  is  its  '"'' perpendicularit}/''  —  a 
term  which  has  been  very  much  abused  and 
misunderstood,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ex« 
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presses  the  matter  as  nearly,  perhaps,  as  one 
word  can.  This  character  depends  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pointed  arch  is,  and 
looks  like  what  it  is,  a  self-supporting  arch, 
which  the  round  arch  is  not.  This  construc- 
tive quality  determined  the  immense  height 
of  the  naves  of  Ggthic  churches,  and  an  en- 
tire system  of  decorative  features,  including 
the  spire,  to  harmonise  therewith.  In  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Renaissance  architecture,  the 
shaft,  and,  in  Byzantine,  the  round  arch,  as- 
sumed huge  masses  of  superincumbent  en- 
tablature and  wall  as  the  objects  of  their 
real  *nd  artistically  expressed  supporting 
powers.  But,  in  the  purest  Gothic,  as  we 
were  the  first,  in  a  former  article,  to  prove, 
the  idea  of  support  is  abolished  as  an  artistic 
character,  and,  in  its  stead,  we  have  that  of 
interminable  aspiration,  or  "perpendicular- 
ity." Now,  Gothic  architecture  is  not  quite 
so  free  as  Mr.  Scott  believes ;  it  does  not 
admit  of  balconies,  as  he  conceives  that  it 
does,  nor  of  heavily  projecting  cornices,  nor 
of  any  other  feature  involving  an  unavoida- 
ble display  of  supporting  power.  Gothic 
clustered  shafts,  as  we  all  know,  do  really 
support  great  weights,  but  their  artistic  ex- 
pression is  most  elaborately  and  successfully 
managed  so  as  to  convey  the  notion  that  they 
rise  as  freely  as  the  mounting  spray  of  a 
fountain.  So  with  buttresses ;  they  spring 
from  stage  to  stage,  and  terminate  in  airy 
crocketed  pinnacles,  ignoring  wholly,  in  their 
artistic  effect,  the  fact  of  the  work  done  by 
them.  This  expression,  then,  of  aspiration, 
unchecked  from  base  to  roofridge,  is  the 
Gothic  expression ;  and,  unless  a  building, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  has  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  distinctly  Gothic  features — 
all  of  which,  as  we  showed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, aid  in  this  expression — to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  this  peculiar  effect, 
it  is  not  Gothic.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  the 
Venetian  palaces,  this  expression  is  reduced 
to  the  very  lowest  point  consistent  with  the 
retention  of  Gothic  character ;  and,  if  we  have 
recommended  them  as  examples  for  metro- 
politan architects,  it  is  only  because  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  street  architecture  are 
usually  such  as  to  preclude  some  of  the  no- 
blest features  of  our  native  style. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  plaster,  in  architec- 
ture, is  very  ably  and  conclusively  discussed 
in  the  volume  before  us.  "  It  is  a  natural 
reaction,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  when  we  find 
that  a  material,  or  mode  of  workmanship, 
has  become  debased  by  misuse,  to  treat  it  as 
immedicabile  vuliius,  and  to  proscribe  its  use 
altogether ;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  by  far  the  safest  mode  of  dealing  with 
those  materials,  etc.,  which  have  become  the 
vernacular  vehicles  for  sham  and  deception. 


The  legitimate  use  of  a  plaster  material  too 
often  serves  as  an  excuse  for  its  base  misuse, 
so  that  it  may  be  safest  to  expunge  it  for  a 
time  from  our  materia  architecto7iica.''^  It  is, 
however,  almost  impossible  to  dispense  with 
plaster  entirely,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
important  to  define  its  use,  which,  in  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  is  generally  to  provide  a 
basis  for,  or  even  itself  to  constitute,  shallow 
surface  decoration.  *'  Plaster  may  fairly  en- 
crust a  wall,  or  an  arch,  or  a  ceiling,  because 
it  does  but  hide  what  we  know  to  be  there; 
but  if  we  so  plaster  over  a  horizontal  brick 
arch  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  massive  stone 
lintel,  or  if  we  use  corbels  and  brackets  as 
if  to  carry  weight,  while  in  fact  they  are  but 
stuck  up  against  a  wall,  we  demean  our  art 
to  a  mere  pretence."  Buildings  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  afford  beautiful  examples  of  a 
legitimate  use  of  plaster,  as  the  material  of 
shallow  arabesque  patterns.  Mr.  Scott  very 
properly  observes,  "  Had  the  idea,"  (of  plas- 
ter decoration)  "  occurred  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, we  should  probably  have  had  ceilings 
in  the  pointed  style  diapered  over  in  low  re- 
lief. ....  It  is  our  place  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency." This  is  certainly  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion. Ceilings  are  the  last  things  which 
modern  builders  succeed  in  decorating 
rightly,  and  yet  an  undecorated  ceiling  is  in- 
tolerable. A  simple  Gothic  diaper  would  be 
be-.utiful  in  all  ceilings,  even  in  houses  mak- 
ing no  general  pretension  to  Gothic  or  other- 
wise architectural  character.  Plaster  corni- 
ces, connecting  wall  and  ceiling,  are  right  if 
they  are  very  shallow,  not  else. 

Mr.  Scott  discusses  the  several  parts  of  a 
house,  as  subjects  of  Gothic  treatment ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  he  often  throws  much 
light  on  the  matter.  The  following  censure 
of  much  modern  polychromy  is,  however, 
very  just  and  opportune : — 

"  Having  so  long  discarded  coloured  decora- 
tions, excepting  in  a  very  small  minority  of  our 
Tjuildings,  few  amongst  us  have  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  or,  which  is  far  more  important,  any 
eye  for  harmonious  colouring ;  nor,  in  many  cases, 
do  even  those  who  eo  loudly  cry  out  for  poly- 
chromy perceive  very  correctly  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  decorations.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  the  majority  of  what  is  done  is  ut- 
terly disgusting,  and  infinitely  worse  than  the 
Quaker  drab  which  it  supplanted.  Surely  the 
advocates  of  colour  do  not  imagine  that  it  imparts 
beauty  irrespectively  of  the  artistic  skill  with 
which  it  is  applied !  Bad  designs  or  bad  carving 
are  offensive  enough  ;  but  bad  colouring  is  utterly 
detestable." 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  "  scientific"  colourists,  with  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  at  their  head,  come  most  within 
the  scope  of  the  above  reprobation.  They 
justify  Mr.  Ruskin's  sarcastical  recommend- 
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ations  to  a  young  colourlst,  to  learn  carefully 
what  colours  are  considered  by  them  to  be 
discordant,  and  to  put  those  together  as  often 
as  possible,  if  he  would  colour  beautifully. 

Mr.  Scott  rightly  says,  that  "  the  mode  of 
painting  the  ordinary  woodwork  of  a  room 
in  a  Gothic  house  is  one  of  ih'^.  most  puz- 
zling questions  one  has  to  deal  with."  Where 
handsome  woods  are  used,  they  should,  of 
course,  be  left  unpainted  ;  but  in  common 
houses — and  there  is  no  reason  why  common 
houses  should  not  be  architecturally  treated 
— deal  must  generally  be  much  used.  In  an 
otherwise  beautiful  private  room,  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  we  have  seen  the  principle  of 
architectural  sincerity  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  leave  the  deal  woodwork  bare.  We  con- 
fcvss  the  effect  was  not  pleasant  to  us.  The 
shade  of  this  wood  is  too  light,  and  what 
colour  it  has  is  not  good.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  a  touch  will  soil  it,  and  the 
chance  pressure  of  a  finger-nail  damage  its 
surface.  We  must  therefore  conclude  th:it 
deal  ought  always  to  be  painted.  To  paint 
one  wood  in  imitation  of  another  is  clearly 
contrary  to  severe  architectural  principle — 
though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Ruskin 
somewhere  defends,  or  at  least  excuses,  this 
plan.  Staining  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
any  better,  though  Mr.  Scott  sees  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  rather  to  be  a 
worse  kind  of  decepti(»n  than  imitative  paint- 
ing, because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. Deal  stained  of  the  colour  of  rosewood 
looks  much  more  like  rosewood  than  maple- 
painted  deal  looks  like  maple.  Mr.  Scott 
suggests  what  we  think  the  right  alternative: 
— ''  There  is  no  reason  why  a  door  should  be 
painted  in  plain  colour  :  why  should  it  not  be 
picked  out  in  different  tints,  its  mouldings 
touched  in  with  richer  colours,  and  its  panels 
decorated  with  delicately-designed  enrich- 
ment, in  simple  lines  and  flat  painting  ?  This 
would  cost  no  more  than  graining."  Another 
point  of  almost  first-rate  importance  in  do- 
mestic  architecture,  is  the  papering  of  rooms. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  good  patterns  are  met 
with.  We  had  lately  occasion  to  choose  one, 
and  found  that  the  proportion  of  patterns 
having  a  good  decorative  character,  to  those 
which  were  out  of  the  question  for  an  apart- 
ment  to  be  somewhat  carefully  "got  up," 
was  about  one  in  three  hundred  ;  and  this 
was  at  a  fashionable  London  upholsterer's  ! 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  be 
re-papering  and  painting  their  houses  at  this 
season,  will  find  some  valuable  principles 
simply  stated  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Owen  Joiics  as  to  the 
deBirubleneas  of  keeping  our  patterns  flat  1 
think,  however,  that  this  principle  is  in  danger  of 
beiog  over  stated.    It  is  like  the  coutroversy  on 


the  same  question  as  applied  to  stained  glass, — 
one  party  deprecating  the  use  of  any  shading 
whatever,  while  another  repudiates  the  restriction 
with  all  scorn,  and  luxuriates  in  pictures  with 
landscape  backgrounds,  and  figures  in  their  na- 
tive rotundity.  The  true  theory  would  appear  to 
he  this, — that,  in  decorating  a  part  of  a  building 
that  is  in  any  degree  functional,  we  should  not 
disturb  its  surface  by  such  an  amount  of  relief, 
real  or  suL'gestive,  as  would  appear  to  clash  with 
its  constructional  requirements.  Thus  a  floor  is 
essentially  flat ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  its  decora- 
tion should  not  make  it  appear  otherwise.  A 
vaulted  surface,  such  as  the  interior  of  a  dome,  or 
the  panels  between  the  ribsof  groining,  ouo:ht  not 
to  be  80  boldly  decorated  as  to  disturb  their  es- 
sential form.  The  glass  of  a  window  possesses 
this  quality  in  a  less  degree ;  but,  as  one  object 
in  decorating  it  is  to  prevent  its  being  a  mere 
gap  in  the  architecture,  and  to  make  it  a  bond  of 
unity  between  the  sides  of  the  openinij:,  it  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  into  a  picture,  giviug 
the  effect  or  great  differences  of  distance,  ihoui^h 
moderate  pictorial  relief  is  allowable.  In  the 
same  way  with  a  wall  :  its  functional  quality  as  a 
wall  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  theref(jre  its 
decorations  should  generally  be  flat;  but  on  bor- 
der.-', or  detaclied  panels  cut  out  from  the  general 
surface,  greater  relief  is  allowable  in  the  obj»icts 
represented.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that 
even  paintings  of  the  highest  order,  executed  on 
the  walls  of  a  building,  should  have  less  varieties 
of  distance,  and  should  have  a  somewhat  flatter 
treatment  that  is  customary  in  detached  pictures. 
The  fact  of  their  being  painted  directly  on  the 
wall  so  far  unites  them  with  the  architecture  a^ 
to  claim  of  them  a  certain  degree  of  subordination 
to  it, — a  claim,  however,  stronger  or  less  impera- 
tive, in  proportion  as  they  cover  a  greater  or  less 
space  ;  for,  if  the  paintiui^  be  large,  it  is  more  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  wall ;  and  if  small,  it  may 
almost  be  viewed  as  having  a  separate  existence, 
like  an  ordinary  framed  picture.  If  the  papering, 
or  the  painted  decoration  of  a  room,  be  arranged 
in  panels,  the  degree  of  flatness  in  the  patterns  of 
the  borders  and  the  panels  should  vary  recipro- 
cally. That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  panel  contains 
fresco,  or  other  painting,  as  in  the  early  Italian 
decorations,  the  border  should  be  hard  and  archi- 
tectural, and  any  foliage  in  it  should  be  flat ;  but, 
if  the  p.iuel  be  filled  with  a  uuiforui  flat  diaper, 
greater  relief  is  admissible  in  the  border,  so  that 
one  or  the  other  may  supply  the  rigidity  of  cha- 
racter essential  to  a  wall." 

Mr.  Scott  very  justly  attributes  the  trivi- 
ality of  subject  and  style,  in  modcrti  paint- 
ing, to  the  modern  disconnection  of  the  in- 
timately  related  arts  of  painting  and  archi- 
tecture. He  and  most  of  our  readers  are 
probably  not  aware  that,  at  this  moment,  a 
very  remarkable  attempt  at  the  restoration 
of  the  connection  of  the  two  arts  is  being 
made  at  Oxford.  We  have  already  alluded, 
in  terms  of  admiration,  to  the  new  Debating 
Room  of  the  Union.  This  building  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  original  of  modern 
applications  of  Gothic  architecture  to  secular 
purposes ;  and,  on  its  interior  walls,  some 
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of  the  greatest  painters  in  England  have 
been  for  several  months  past  engaged  upon 
a  series  of  paintings  in  distemper,  which  are 
wholly  unlike,  and,  as  to  style,  in  our  opin- 
ion, far  superior  to  anything  hitherto  done 
in  the  way  of  architectural  painting.  Mr. 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  whose  ordinary  refusal  to 
exhibit  his  works  publicly  has  prevented  him 
from  being  generally  known  as  probably  the 
finest  colourist  and  the  most  thoughtful  com- 
poser living,  is  engaged,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  and  other  disciples  of 
the  "  Pre-Raphaelite  School,"  in  covering 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  in  question  with 
a  series  of  colossal  paintings,  on  subjects 
draun  from  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Prom  all 
that  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  this  work,  it 
seems  to  have  been  undertaken  and  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  union  and  enthusiasm,  with- 
out any  parallel  in  the  works  of  artists  of 
modern  times.  The  work,  we  understand, 
is  being  done  entirely  gratuitously,  the 
painter  and  the  architect  not  having  so  much 
as  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  their  actual 
outLiy  in  colours  and  scaffolding,  which  must 
have  been  very  large.  The  result,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  paintings  in  their  un- 
finished state,  will  be  worthy  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  undertaking  has  been  pursued. 
AVe  find  it  difficult  to  express,  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers,  to  whom  Mr.  Ros- 
setti can  be  little  more  than  a  celebrated 
name,  how  very  original  and  effective,  as 
architectural  painting,  this  series  of  pictures 
promises  to  be — we  may  say,  indeed,  al- 
ready is  ;  for  several  of  the  ten  bays  of  the 
building  are  at  present  completely  painted. 
In  the  only  journal  in  which  wo  have  seen 
these  paintings  spoken  of  at  all  in  detail  and 
with  the  respect  they  merit,  namely,  in  the 
Saturday  Review^  attention  is  directed  to  the 
peculiar  novelties  of  style  and  colouring  by 
which  these  pictures  are  adapted  to  architec- 
ture in  quite  an  unprecedented  degree.  Ar- 
chitectural painting  has  hitherto  imitated, 
and,  as  it  were,  continued  the  architectural 
effects  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  have 
been  executed.  Hard  outlines,  sombre  co- 
lonics, figures  in  statuesque  postures  and 
groups,  have  been  provided,  in  order  to 
"harmonize"  with  the  architecture,  the  ar- 
tists having  forgotten  that  dissimilar  things 
can  only  "  harmonize"  by  contrast.  N.ow, 
Mr.  Rossetti  and  his  brother  artists  and  dis- 
ciples have  dared  to  do  exactly  the  right 
thing.  The  colours  of  their  pictures  are  as 
dazzlingly  bright  as  those  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly illuminated  missal ;  but,  though  their 
hues  are  as  showy  as  those  of  a  garden  in 
May,  they  are  also  as  subtly  mixed  and  as 
soft.     There  are  no  hard  outlines,  no  sta- 


tuesque effects ;  and  the  result  is,  to  our 
minds,  as  lovely  as  anything  in  modern  art. 
The  architecture  and  the  painting,  instead  of 
being  "  harmonized,"  according  to  the  vulgar 
notions  of  harmony,  are  in  the  most  power- 
ful and  mutually  relieving  contrast.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  painting  is  thoroughly  "de- 
corative," and  unlike  ordinary  canvas  pic- 
tures. If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe, 
by  one  w^ord,  the  nature  of  that  much  mis- 
understood quality  of  being  "  decorative," 
we  would  say,  it  is  distinctness — distinctness 
far  more  pronounced  than  is  demanded  in 
the  details  of  a  work  which  subsists  inde- 
pendently and  entirely  for  its  own  sake,  and 
which  is  therefore  not  "decorative,"  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  If  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  all  the  details  of  "  decora- 
tive" painting  or  sculpture  ought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  seen  without  being  looked  at. 
It  is  so  with  these  paintings.  The  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites  have  been  widely  abused  for  their 
extraordinary  attention  to  minutiai;  but  it 
is  a  great  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
knowing  what  they  are  about,  in  making 
this  a  leading  quality  of  their  canvas  paint- 
ings or  water-colour  drawings,  that  they  im- 
mediately abandon  it  on  coming  to  "deco- 
rative" painting,  and  elaborate  nothing  but 
the  colour,  which  never  can  be  enough  elab- 
orated. In  order  to  secure  the  absolute  dis- 
tinctness of  every  object,  these  paintings  are 
so  managed  that  all  the  interest  centres  in 
the  foreground.  We  recommend  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  pictures,  to  notice  particu- 
larly, as  examples  of  what  we  mean  by 
"  decorative"  character,  the  sun-flowers  in 
Mr.  Morris's  picture  of  Sir  Palomides' jeal- 
ousy, the  clouds  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  subject  of 
Sir  Peleas  and  Ettarde,  and  the  boat  and 
waves  in  the  Death  of  Arthur.  There  is 
some  prospect,  we  believe,  of  this  experi- 
ment in  architectural  painting  being  repeated 
(we  hope  by  the  same  artists)  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  the  New  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford. We  trust  that  we  owe  our  readers 
no  apology  for  having  stepped  a  little  out  of 
our  way  to  mention  a  series  of  works  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  initiate  a  new  style 
of  architectural  decoration. 

If  Mr.  Scott  will  take  a  run  down  to  Ox- 
ford, he  will  find  that  all  the  suggestions  in 
his  "  Query"  about  colour,  pp.  84-86,  have 
been  adopted,  by  anticipation,  in  the  paint- 
ings above  noticed. 

We  come  now  to  consider  "  constructive 
polychromy  ;"  that  is,  the  use  of  marble  or 
bricks  of  different  colours  in  the  same  edi- 
fice. In  our  opinion,  the  most  ambitious  of 
our  attempts  in  this  way  have  been  the  least 
successful.     Our  native  stones  and  marbles 
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want  variety  and  depth  of  colour,  and  our! 
native  sky  is  not  bright  enough  to  bring  out 
colours,  otherwise  weak,  as  an  Italian  sun 
does.  If  we  are  not  content  with  plain 
stone  of  one  colour,  we  must  have  recourse, 
for  effective  "  constructive  polychromy,"  to 
bricks.  But  coloured  bricks  are  very  diffi- 
cult things  to  handle  well ;  and  English 
builders  cannot  do  better  than  reflect  upon 
Mr.  Scott's  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference between  "  an  ugly  red  brick  house" 
and  "  a  fine  old  red  brick  house."  "  It  is 
not  that  in  one  case  the  colour  is  crude  and 
new,  and  in  the  other  tempered  by  age,  for 
the  ugly  brick  house  is  often  fifty  years  older 
than  the  one  we  admire ;  nor  can  we  quite 
truthfully  say,  that  it  is  the  harmony  of  the 
material  with  Gothic  architecture  which 
pleases  us,  for  we  cannot  fairly  withhold  a 
due  meed  of  admiration  for  many  red  brick 
structures  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and 
there  are  many  (?)  other  styles  in  which  it 
has  been  used  with  excellent  effect.  Where, 
then,  does  the  secret  lie  ?  I  would  answer, 
on  the  very  surface,  and  in  the  obvious  fact, 
that  no  material  looks  well  if  not  skilfully 
and  artistically  used.  This,  however,  seems 
especially  the  case  with  brick.  A  material 
of  a  quiet,  inoffensive  colour,  like  stone,  does 
not  look  so  ill  when  unskilfully  used.  If 
rough,  there  is  a  picturesqueness  about  it 
which  is  pleasing;  if  smooth,  it  gives  the 
idea  of  care  and  good  workmanship,  with 
some  suggestion  of  costliness.  Rich  mar- 
bles, again,  have  an  intrinsic  beauty,  quite 
apart  from  their  form ;  but  brick  has  none 
of  these  qualities.  It  has  not  a  mild,  harm- 
less colour ;  it  has  neither  a  picturesque 
roughness,  nor  a  finished  smoothness  of  sur- 
face ;  and  though  its  colour  may  be  rich,  it 
is  not  in  itself  beautiful,  like  the  varied  hues 
of  marbles.  It  depends  for  its  good  looks, 
therefore,  more  than  most  materials  do,  on 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  used  ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  such  skill,  its  colour  is  too  strong 
and  obtrusive  to  permit  it  to  be  harmless." 
Mr.  Scott  very  justly  remarks,  that  the 
shape  of  a  brick  is  a  very  important  element 
of  its  architectural  effect.  Our  bricks,  of 
which  the  size  and  shape,  until  very  lately, 
have  been  exactly  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  too  short  and  thick.  The  Roman 
brick  was  about  double  the  length  and  half 
the  thickness  of  ours.  The  superior  artistic 
character  of  bricks  so  shaped,  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  constructive  fact,  easily  appre- 
hended by  the  eye,  that  their  length  ensures 
good  binding. 

Mr.  Scott's  chapter  on  "  New  Materials" 
is  not  very  conclusive.  This  subject  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance;  but  perhaps  we 
are  scarcely,  as  yet,  in  a  condition  to  say 


anything  very  conclusive  about  it.  The 
constructive  qualities  of  iron  and  glass  are 
so  valuable,  that  all  artistic  considerations, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  use,  will  in- 
fallibly be  over-ridden — whether  with  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  architecture  as  a 
fine  art,  or  with  that  of  the  development  of 
a  totally  new  style,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see ;  but  certainly  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  leads  us  to  forebode  that  the  first  result 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  Suspen- 
sion bridges  are  generally  pleasing  objects  ; 
but  their  beauty  is  precisely  that  of  a  well 
proved  geometrical  theorem,  and  is  the  very 
reverse  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  All 
fine  art  appeals  primarily  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  a  suspension  bridge  appeals  to  a 
faculty  which  is  usually  found  in  greatest 
vigour  where  imagination  is  weakest.  More- 
over, iron,  quite  as  often  as  not,  takes  a  form 
which  has  not  even  this  low  merit  of  me- 
chanical beauty.  Perhaps  the  very  ugliest 
thing  in  or  out  of  nature  is  a  great  tubular 
bridge.  There  is  something,  artistically, 
very  terrible  in  the  thought  of  this  "iron 
fate"  presiding  over  the  works  of  man,  and 
making  them  beautiful  or  hideous,  with  a 
dreadful  indifference  to  our  human  suscepti- 
bilities. Mr.  Scott  does  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  danger  hanging  over  him  and 
his  art.  The  champion  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, he  contents  himself  with  showing,  or 
rather  endeavouring  to  show,  that  iron  can 
be  adopted  in  the  pointed  style,  at  least  as 
easily  as  into  any  other.  This  may  be  true ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  one  constructive 
property  of  iron,  which  may  possibly  be  de- 
veloped into  architectural  character,  is  a 
quality  which  is  subversive  of  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  three  fundamental  styles  hith- 
erto developed,  namely,  the  trabeated  style, 
including  Greek  and  its  derivative  architec- 
tures ;  the  round  arch  and  wall  style,  includ- 
ing Byzantine,  "  Lombard,"  "  Norman," 
etc. ;  and  the  pointed  arch  style  :  but,  more 
particularly,  that  quality  seems  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  latter.  The  property  we 
mean  is  that  of  projection  in  a  horizontal 
direction  from  a  perpendicular  support  on 
only  one  side.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
property  could  be  developed  into  any  style 
which  would  deserve  a  more  dignified  name 
than  *'  the  balcony  style  ;"  but  still  the  fact 
that  the  great  constructive  peculiarity  of  iron 
tends  obviously  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
style,  is  enough  to  convince  our  readers,  if 
they  recall  what  wo  said,  a  few  pages  back, 
about  Gothic  architecture  and  balconies,  that 
iron  promises  to  be  rather  the  enemy  than 
the  ally  of  the  pointed  style.  Another  most 
significant  fact,  which  Mr.  Scott  fails  to  no- 
tice, is,  that  iron  is  so  hard  as  to  exclude  not 
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only  sculpture,  but  all  hand  decorations, 
which  would  be  effective  at  any  distance 
from  the  eye.  Now,  let  our  readers  con- 
sider what  any  style  of  architecture  would 
be,  in  the  total  absence  of  sculpture,  and 
they  will  see  that  this  material  would  be  ab- 
solutely fatal  in  any  case.  Sculpture  is  not 
a  mere  accessory  of  architecture.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  all  architecture  hitherto  devel- 
oped, except  the  Doric,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  pleasing,  could  we  look  upon 
it  with  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  all 
its  shafts  and  capitals,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  entablature,  were  hollow,  as  they  must 
be,  in  iron.  We  confess,  indeed,  thali  we  do 
not  see  how  any  properly  architectural  effect 
is  possible  in  iron,  except  that  most  import- 
ant of  all  architectural  effects,  magnitude. 
A  vast  edifice  is  always  architecturally  im- 
posing, and  no  edifice  can  be  architecturally 
effective,  unless  it  has  this  fundamental  qual- 
ity of  size.  A  Gothic  spire,  which  has 
never  yet  risen  above  five  hundred  feet  in 
stone,  might  easily  attain  a  thousand,  in 
iron  ;  and  such  magnitude  would  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  meanness  of  moulded, 
instead  of  sculptured  crockets  and  finials. 
We  conclude,  then,  that,  although  "  metallic 
construction  is  the  great  development  of  our 
age,"  in  the  matter  of  architecture,  it  does 
not  speak  so  ill,  as  Mr.  Scott  would  have  it, 
"  for  the  taste  of  our  architects,  that  they 
have  done  so  little  to  render  it  beautiful." 
Iron  architecture  is  like  the  unmanageable 
mechanical  man  of  Frankenstein  ;  and  we 
do  not  think  it  astonishing  that,  now  that 
our  architects  have  "  developed"  him,  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
or  rather  how  to  prevent  his  destroying 
them  ! 

Mr.  Scott's  next  chapter  is  on  "  Buildings 
in  the  Country."  It  is  a  somewhat  vexa- 
tious chapter,  containing,  as  it  d<3e3,  profuse 
illustrations  of  a  very  curious  fact,  which  we 
have  observed,  namely,  that  no  writings  on 
architecture  are  so  unpractical  as  (esthetic 
treatises  on  architecture  by  practical  and 
professional  architects.  These  gentlemen 
are  ordinarily  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
merest  mechanical  considerations  involved 
in  building,  that  when  they  come  to  anything 
like  a  general  consideration  of  architectural 
beauty,  they  are  easily  distanced  by  their 
non-professional  critics,  who  have  only  stu- 
died the  mechanism  of  architecture  enough 
to  secure  them  against  blunders  in  their  ar- 
tistical  views.  Let  us  give  our  readers  a 
sample  or  two  of  Mr.  Scott's  style,  when  he 
undertakes  to  promulgate  rules  of  abstract 
beauty.  We  imagine  that  very  few  of  the 
persons  who  are  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Scott's 
book,  are  likely  to  derive  much  information 


from  the  following  architectural  directions 
for  "  the  ordinary  villa  :" — 

"  Its  characteristics  should  be  quiet  cheerfulness 
and  unpretending  comfort ;  it  should,  both  within 
and  without,  be  the  very  embodiment  of  innocent 
and  simple  enjoyment.  No  foolish  affectation  of 
rusticity,  but  the  reality  of  everything  which 
tends  to  the  appreciation  of  country  pleasures  in 
their  more  refined  form.  The  external  design 
should  so  unite  itself  with  the  natural  objects 
around,  that  they  should  appear  necessary  to  one 
another,  and  that  neither  could  be  very  different 
without  the  other  suffering.  The  architecture 
should  be  quiet  and  simple,  the  material  that 
most  suited  to  the  neighbourhood — neither  too 
formal  nor  highly  finished,  nor  yet  too  rustic. 
The  interior  should  partake  of  the  same  general 
feeling.  It  should  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
formality  of  a  town  house  ;  the  rooms  should  be 
moderate  in  height,  and  not  too  rigidly  regular  iu 
form ;  .  .  .  some  of  the  windows  should,  if 
it  suits  the  position,  open  out  upon  the  garden,  or 
into  conservatories,"  etc.,  etc. 

Surely  no  ghost,  or  great  practical  archi- 
tect, was  needed  to  tell  us  all  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  like !  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  much  better  done  by  a  common  news- 
paper  critic,  who,  describing  a  Gothic  coun- 
try house,  says : — 

*'  It  expresses  in  the  liveliest  manner  the  feel- 
ings of  English  comfort  and  English  independ- 
ence. The  glowinf?  brick-work,  set  off  by  slips 
and  cornices  of  cold  stone  ashlar,  bids  defiance  to 
the  winter's  gloom,  and  reminds  us  of  the  merry 
hearth,  about  which  the  whole  edifice  looks  as  if 
it  had  gradually  agglomerated  by  a  process  of 
crystallization.  The  chimnies  are  conspicuous 
objects,  as  they  should  be,  where  the  hearth  is  of 
so  much  consequence.  The  vast  mullioned  oriels 
make  the  most  of  the  misty  northern  day.  No 
interior  arrangements  are  sacrificed  to  a  proud 
faQade.  The  outside  at  once  declares  that  the 
inside  has  been  the  great  object  of  the  architect's 
solicitude.  It  does  not  court  the  suffrages  of  the 
public  at  the  cost  of  its  interior  hospitalities. 
Every  juttinj;  gable  and  shadowy  recess  is  a  mys- 
tery, of  which  the  key  is  only  to  be  found  in  some 
internal  convenience  and  comfort.  And  yet,  with 
all  this  carelessness  of  what  the  world  may  think 
of  it,  the  ancient  mansion  in  this  style,  carries,  to 
our  minds,  a  nobler  air  than  any  other  form  of 
private  habitation  hitherto  devised — an  air  as 
much  braver  and  nobler  than  that  of  the  modern 
'  Grecian  house,'  as  a  living  face,  lighted  up  with 
health,  strength,  humanity,  and  kindliness,  though 
somewhat  irregular  in  feature,  is  lovelier  and 
braver  than  the  waxen  Adonis  of  the  hair- dress- 
er's shop  window." 

In  this  passage  is  expressed  an  intelligible 
idea,  and  a  tangible  direction  is  implied; 
but  we  should  like  to  know  how  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Scott's  would  set  about  making  his 
"  villa"  "  the  very  embodiment  of  inno- 
cent and  simple  enjoyment,"  and  "  the  reality 
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of  everything  which  tends  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  country  pleasures  in  their  more  re- 
fined form  !" 

There  is  one  class  of  building  to  which 
Gothic  architecture  might  be  applied,  with- 
out encountering  any  of  the  obstacles  and 
drawbacks  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages ; 
we  mean  farm-houses  and  farm-buildings. 
Permanence  and  economy  are  usually  con- 
sidered before  anything  else  in  this  order  of 
edifice ;  and  these  prudential  qualities  are 
the  best  foundation  for  a  vital  revival  of  do- 
mestic Gothic  architecture,  which  is  often 
most  beautiful  when  it  is  most  humble,  and 
which  never  shirks  any  duty,  however  home- 
ly. If  our  builders  of  farms  and  the  low- 
est orders  of2^crmanent  rural  edifices,  would 
be  persuaded  to  build  on  the  principle  of 
making  their  work  as  little  "architectural" 
as  possible,  but  letting  that  little  be  pure 
Gothic,  then,  indeed,  we  should  be  beginning 
at  the  beginning — which  we  have  shown  to 
have  been  impossible  in  urban  domestic 
building — and  there  would  be  some  chance 
of  creating  a  really  popular  sympathy  with 
an  art  for  which,  we  repeat,  the  people,  at 
present,  do  not  care  in  the  least,  although 
they  spend  enormous  sums  of  money  upon 
it.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  that  such 
works  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessed architects;  and,  indeed,  they  would 
not  be  the  likeliest  men  to  do  it  well.  The 
bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  village 
stone-mason,  however,  would  require  some 
instruction  ;  and,  for  their  sakes,  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Scott,  when  he  says  :  "  It  is 
a  pity  that  no  work  has  ever  been  under- 
taken, to  illustrate  the  humbler  remains  of 
our  traditional  architecture.  We  have  ex- 
cellent works  on  our  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches,  on  castles  and  mansions  of  the 
higher  class,  and  generally  on  remains  of  a 
decidedly  architectural  character ;  but  we 
have  none  upon  those  humble  but  no  less 
interesting  class  of  buildings.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve they  would  show,  in  a  still  more  re- 
markable degree,  the  wonderful  instinct  for 
beauty  which  prevailed  so  long  as  wc  re- 
tained our  indigenous  style  of  building." 
Every  year  the  field  for  such  a  work  is 
being  narrowed  by  the  decay  and  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  work ;  but  there  is  still 
enough  left  to  constitute  a  most  valuable 
series  of  illustrations.  The  following  pas- 
pnge  will  surprise  our  readers,  who  have 
never  before  coupled  together  the  ideas  of 
bam-buildinjr  and  architecture  : — 


"  Few  of  these  rural  structares  aro  bo  cbarac- 
tcHstic  as  the  barns;  and  here  the  succession  is 
much  more  coruplete  than  is  asaal  in  houses ;  for, 
tfaongh  the  barn  of  one  country  differs  greatly  from 


that  of  another,  each  seems  to  adhere  to  its  own 
type  from  age  to  age,  with  no  variation  beyond 
the  gradual  deterioration  in  taste  before  men- 
tioned. We  have,  in  England,  barns  of  every 
period  during  the  last  six  hundred  years,  and  with 
less  essential  changes  of  construction  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  class  of  building.  I  only  recollect 
two  important  varieties  of  type— that  with  aisles, 
and  that  without — each  subject,  of  course,  to 
change  of  material,  particularly  from  that  of 
stone  or  brick  to  timber.  The  celebrated  Glas- 
tonbury barn  is,  I  suppose,  the  finest  specimen  of 
I  he  stone  barn  without  aisles.  It  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  is  as  fine  a  building  as  many 
of  the  churches  or  dining  halls  of  the  period.  The 
great  barn  at  Ely,  now  destroyed,  was  probably 
the  finest  specimen  with  aisles.  It  was  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  on  a  grand  scale.  That 
at  Peterborough  is  of  the  same  age,  and  is  still 
perfect.  There  is  a  noble  one  at  Harmondsworth, 
in  Middlesex,  which  shows  the  same  type  entirely 
carried  out  in  timber.  The  very  same  construc- 
tion is  kept  up  to  the  present  day,  in  districts 
where  timber  is  abundant — differing  only  in  the 
inferior  manner  in  which  every  part  is  carried 
out.  It  retains  the  mere  rudiments,  but  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  The  barn  and  the 
dining-hall  in  early  times  were  often  not  much 
unlike.  At  Nurstaed,  in  Kent,  was,  till  lately,  a 
hall  of  the  fourteenth  century,  very  much  like  one 
of  these  noble  barns,  having  aisles  with  timber 
pillars ;  and  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Hereford  is 
found  to  have  been  formed  out  of  a  vast  hall  of 
Norman  date,  and  of  the  same  construction. 
This  we  take  as  a  hint,  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
consistency in  our  applying  the  construction  of 
these  noble  storehouses  to  other  purposes  to  which 
we  may  find  it  suited." 


We  will  not  accompany  Mr.  Scott  in  his 
disquisitions  on  the  higher  orders  of  country 
architecture.  These  are  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  service  to  any  one.  The  succeeding 
chapter,  on  street  architecture,  though  less 
vague,  is  incflfective,  from  the  non  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  of  that  apparently  inevitable 
impermanence,  which  makes  it  almost  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  "  architecture"  in  the  same 
breath  with  "  street."  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Scott,  when  he  calls  London  "a  huge  wil- 
derness of  ugliness."  We  disagree  with  him, 
in  imagining  that  it  can  be  improved,  or,  in- 
deed, made  otherwise  than  still  more  base 
by  any  merely  artistical  endeavours.  As 
you  must  give  the  painter  his  canvas  and 
his  colours  before  he  can  produce  his  pic- 
ture, so  you  must  give  your  architect  the 
moans  of  building  permanentii/y  before  you 
can  call  upon  him  to  produce  anything  hav- 
ing the  smallest  pretence  to  be  Ciillcd  archi- 
tectural. A  London  house  is  a  semi-nomadic 
structure,  half-way  between  a  house — ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  notions  of  a  house — 
and  a  tent.  But,  oven  were  the  objections 
of  impermanence  done  away  with,  there  are 
other  conditions  of  modern  street  building 
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which  are  scarcely  less  fatal  to  architecture. 
"The  primary  condition  of  street  architec- 
ture," says  Mr.  Scott,  "is,  that  each  house 
can,  as  a  general  rule,  present  only  one  part 
to  the  view,  and  that  this  part  is  usually  a 
single  plane,  and  part  of  the  same  plane 
with  that  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
fronts.  Legislative  regulations  have,  from 
time  to  time,  rendered  this  condition  more 
and  more  absolute,  by  either  forbidding,  or 
reducing  within  the  very  narrowest  limits, 
projections  or  breaks  in  our  street  architec- 
ture ;  so  that  ive  have  noio  submitted  to  us  the 
problem  of  how  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect 
by  dealing  loith  an  almost  continuous  plajie.^'' 
Mr.  Scott's  suggestions  for  the  production 
of  architectural  effect  under  these  fatal  con- 
ditions, seem  to  us  to  be  very  feeble  and 
hopeless.  "The  balcony,"  he  says,  "was 
comparatively  little  used  in  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture of  northern  Europe,  though  most 
extensively  in  that  of  the  south  ;  but  it  has 
become  so  usual  among  ourselves,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  sys- 
tematically used  in  any  attempts  we  make  to 
generate  a  style  lor  ourselves.  Happily, 
our  bailding  acts  do  not  forbid  their  use." 
But,  unhappily,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture does  !  Again  :  "  One  very  valuable 
element  in  street  architecture,  is  the  indi- 
vidualizing of  the  houses,  giving,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  each  its  own  front,  clearly 
marked  out  from  those  of  its  neighbours, 
rather  than  grouping  them  in  masses.  I  do 
not  insist  strongly  on  this,  as  there  arc  diffi- 
culties about  it ;  but  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  foct  that,  where  every  house  has  its 
own  individual  design,  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  architecture  is,  of  necessity,  ver- 
tical^ while,  if  the  houses  be  uniform,  or 
grouped  into  large  masses,  it  is  almost  as 
sure  to  be  horizontal ;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  the  difference  in  the  effect  is  prodi- 
gious." Most  certainly  it  is !  But  Mr. 
Scott  forgets  the  fact,  that  separate  proprie- 
torship is  the  only  economical,  and,  there- 
fore, architectural  justification  of  such  a 
separation  of  design  as  he  recommends. 
Variety,  obviously,  for  variety's  sake,  as  this 
would  be,  is  more  displeasing  to  the  truly 
artistic  eye,  than  the  dullest  uniformity. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  street 
architecture,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Scott  administers  a  little  wholesome  abuse 
to  the  architecture  of  the  famous  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  in  Paris.  "  People,"  he  says,  "  think 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  the  finest;  street  in  the 
world,  instead  of  being,  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  dullest.  That  street,  which  is  in 
every  one's  mouth  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
beauty"  [sic],  "consists  of  a  house  with 


two  plain  arches  on  the  lower  story,  and 
two  Quaker-like  windows  on  each  of  the 
others — not  a  bit  better  than  any  architect's 
pupil  could  draw,  after  being  six  months  in 
an  office — repeated  some  five  hundred  times 
in  a  row."  All  Mr.  Scott's  suggestions  for 
remedying  the  evils  of  street  architecture, 
and  escaping  from  the  vast  and  various  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  pursuit  of  beauty  in 
this  direction,  seem  to  us  very  weak  and 
worthless.  The  one  hope  for  the  future  of 
street  architecture  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the 
probability,  or  at  least  possibility,  that  our 
Scotch  system  of  building  houses  in  flats 
may  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  the  habi- 
tations of  the  higher  classes.  This  system, 
if  so  extended,  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
modification  of  the  present  system  of  short 
land  leases ;  for  the  houses  would  have  to 
be  of  a  magnitude  too  great  to  admit  of 
slight,  unarchitectural  construction.  And 
not  only  would  the  absolutely  fatal  imper- 
manence  of  street  building  be  thus  done 
away  wuth,  but  the  other  great  difliculty  of 
street  architecture — its  wearisome  uniform- 
ity— would  vanish;  for  it  is  only  when 
houses  are  small  and  low,  that  a  considera- 
ble series  of  them  in  one  pattern  looks  mean 
and  unarchitectural.  It  was  the  architect's 
fault,  that  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
which  consists  of  houses  built  on  this  sys- 
tem, was  not  made  to  look  architectural. 
The  houses  in  this  street  are  substantial  and 
large  enough  to  have  allowed  of  a  very 
effectual  treatment  in  Gothic  architecture. 
They  are  entirely  disgusting  as  they  stand 
at  present,  in  all  the  pride  and  vulgarity  of 
Renaissance  decoration.  We  have  never 
seen  the  remark  made,  although  it  is  an 
important  one  for  street  architects,  that  the 
very  essence  of  all  classical  architecture,  in- 
cluding the  various  forms  of  Renaissance, 
requires,  in  order  to  be  even  tolerable,  a 
perfectly  definite  and  tangible  unity.  The 
range  of  club-houses  in  Pall  Mall  is  the 
finest  modern  production  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  Europe ;  and  here  almost 
every  house  is  more  than  distinct  by  charac- 
ter— it  is  locally  detached  from  its  neigh- 
bour ;  and  every  block  constitutes  a  hand- 
some, intelligible  unity.  In  Victoria  Street 
there  is  no  such  distinction  of  edificCvS.  The 
poor  perfection  of  which  the  style  is  capable, 
was,  for  obvious  economical  reasons,  aban- 
doned, and  that  element  of  indefiniteness 
introduced  which  Gothic  architecture  is 
alone  able  to  turn  to  architectural  advan- 
tage. A  long,  uniform  fa9ade,  is  not  the 
most  beautiful  shape  for  Gothic  architecture 
to  take ;  but  the  common  supposition,  that 
it  is  incapable  of  taking  that  form,  is  so  far 
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from  being  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  only  style 
which  can  take  it,  without  contradicting  its 
own  artistic  laws. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  his  well-meant  enthusiasm 
for  the  pointed  style,  endeavours  to  make  it 
out  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  it 
or  any  other  style  can.  He  says,  for  exam- 
ple : — "  Those  little  streets  which  we  find 
in  the  outskirts  of  London  and  great  towns, 
and  which  contain  the  residences  of  the  poor, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  shop,  are  at  pre- 
sent as  offensively  ugly  as  it  is  possible  to 
fancy. ^  A  very  little  thought  in  designing 
would  obviate  this.  If  the  windows  were 
.  margined  with  red  brick,  and  perhaps  had 
simple  wood  mullions,  the  roofs  made 
moderately  high,  with  a  continuous  ridge 
parallel  to  the  street,  and  just  divided  by 
the  coped  party-walls  and  chimney-stacks, 
and  with  plain  dormer  windows,  these 
streets  would  at  once  become  pleasing,  and 
afc  little  expense.  They  want  little  more 
architecture  than  such  a  mere  touch  as  this  ; 
and  our  style  gives  all  that  is  v/antcd,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort."  Mr.  Scott  is,  we 
are  convinced,  wholly  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  is  possible,  under  any  conditions 
whatever,  to  make  a  street  of  very  small 
houses  in  a  great  city  look  anything  but 
mean,  miserable,  and  worse  than  poverty- 
stricken.  Is  not  such  a  street  the  most  un- 
mistakcable  expression  of  one  of  the  ugliest 
facts  in  human  nature,  and  more  especially 
English  human  nature, — namely  that  of  the 
incompatibility  of  man  with  man,  and  his 
preference  of  a  fojtid  pig-sty  of  his  own  to 
a  share  of  a  palace  which  is  also  shared  by 
others  1 

In  Mr.  Scott's  chapter  on  public  buildings, 
we  do  not  find  much  that  would  interest 
readers  of  the  articles  on  architecture  which 
have  already  appeared  in  this  Review ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  his  suggestions,  in  that  on 
commercial  buildings,  are  likely  to  be  of 
much  use.  We  agree  with  him  in  admiring 
the  handsome  old  warehouses  of  Nurem- 
burg ;  but  the  preciousness  of  space  in  our 
great  cities,  puts  out  of  the  question  a  mode 
of  construction  by  which  six  storeys  out  of 
nine  were  placed  in  the  vast  slanting  roof. 
In  the  remarks  "  On  the  boundaries  of  truth 
and  falsehood  in  architecture,"  we  find  some 
of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  The  most 
Itimous  of  recent  architectural  critics  have 
bungled  in  attempting  to  define  those  boun- 
daries. Mr.  Scott  maintains  that  they  are 
indefinable.  "The  confines  of  truth  and 
falsehood,"  he  says,  "  are  just  an  difilcult  to 
be  traced  in  morals  as  in  art.  A  fabricated 
story  in  a  newspaper  and  in  a  tale-book  do 
not  seem  very  essentially  diflercnt ;  a  pro- 
fession by  word  of  mouth  of  fidelity  and 


friendship,  seems  much  the  same  thing  as 
commencing  a  letter  with  'My  dear  sir,' 
and  ending  it  with  '  very  faithfully  yours  ;' 
and  every  day  brings  with  it  many  instances 
in  w^hich  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween truthfulness  and  deception  is  most 
difficult  to  define.  Yet  who  would  venture 
to  argue  from  this  that  truth  is  a  mere  phan- 
tom, and  that,  because  we  do  not  always 
know  its  boundaries,  and  must  often  admit 
what  is  in  a  sense  false  to  be  no  deception, 
or  what  is  literally  true  to  be  in  fact  falla- 
cious, we  must  give  up  truth  as  a  mere 
Utopian  imagination;  and  indulge  in  false- 
hood ad  libitum  f  Mr.  Scott  shows  that  in 
art,  as  in  morals,  the  intention  to  deceive  is 
the  essence  of  the  falsehood  which  is  to  be 
abhorred,  and  he  gives  a  number  of  exam- 
ples, by  which  his  position  is  thoroughly 
proved.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  further,  with  Mr.  Scott,  into 
this  highly  interesting  matter. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  is  on 
"  The  architecture  of  the  future."  The 
greater  part  of  this  chapter  is  more  than 
usually  marked  with  the  prevailing  fault  of 
the  book,  namely,  an  appearance  of  simpli- 
city and  practibility,  and  a  reality  of  vague- 
ness and  impracticability.  The  most  intelli- 
gible and  useful  observation  in  this  section 
is,  perhaps,  the  prophecy  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  future  must  unite  the  two  great 
constructive  principles  of  the  arch  and  the 
lintel,  more  closely  and  vitally  than  they 
have  yet  been  united.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  this  necessity  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  extravagant  favour  with 
which  the  Italian  pointed  style  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded,  although  that  style  (for  all 
Mr.  Ruskin's  brilliant  pleading  to  the  con- 
trary) "  is,  per  se,  very  inferior  as  an  archi- 
tectural style  to  the  cotemporary  architec- 
ture of  England,  and  especially  of  France." 

Let  us  part  with  Mr.  Scott  on  good  terms, 
by  quoting,  with  decided  praise,  the  follow- 
ing sensible  and  acute  remarks  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  position  of  the  world 
in  respect  to  architecture  : 

"  The  pccifiiar  characteristic  of  the  preseDt  day, 
a3  compared  %vith  all  former  periods,  is  this,  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  art.  Wo 
know  better  whence  each  nation  of  antiqaity  has 
derived  its  arts,  than  they  ever  knew  themselves, 
and  can  trace  out  with  precision  the  progressions 
of  which  those  who  were  their  prime  movers  were 
almost  unconscious.  What,  for  instance,  did  the 
Greek  kuow  of  hi*  joint  debt  to  Egypt  and  As- 
syria for  tho  elemeuta  from  which  he  developed 
his  noble  architecture?  The  Roman,  it  is  true, 
was  conscious  of  his  copyism  from  the  (Jreek,  but 
was  probably  ignorant  that  he  was  only  ovt-rlay- 
ing  with  a  Grecian  exterior  an  indigenous  archi- 
teciuro  of  his  own  land,  and  that  the  native  and 
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the  imported  elements  were  ever  striving  for  the 
mastery.  Still  less  coDscious  were  the  Roman- 
esque builders,  that  they  were  developing  out  of 
the  ruins  of  an  old  world  an  element  which  Rome 
had  neglected  to  perfect,  and  which  was  destined 
to  generate,  under  a  new  civilisation,  a  style  of 
which  the  ancient  world  had  never  seen  even  the 
faintest  foreshadowing ;  and  I  fear  our  glorious 
builders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  revelling 
in  this  amazing  production  of  human  skill,  were 
almost  as  unconscious  of  what  they  had  reached, 
or  how  they  had  attained  it.  It  is  reserved  for  us 
alone,  of  all  the  generations  of  the  human  race,  to 
know  perfectly  our  own  standing  point,  and  to 
look  back  upon  a  perfect  history  of  what  has  gone 
before  us,  tracing  out  all  the  changes  in  the  arts 
of  the  past,  as  clearly  as  if  every  scene  in  its  long 
drama  were  re-enacted  before  our  eyes.  This  is 
amazingly  interesting  to  us  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment and  erudition,  but  I  fear  it  is  a  hindrance, 
rather  than  a  help  to  us,  as  artists." 


Art.  IV. — Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of 
Universities,  with  reference  to  the  Rights  of 
the  Scottish  Graduates.     1857. 

2.  The  Scottish  Universities,  and  what  to 
Reform  in  Them.  By  Alexander  Kil- 
GOUR,  M.D.     1857. 

3.  Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  to  the  Gra- 
duates of  King'' s  College,  Aberdeen,  on  his 
Installation  as  Lord  Rector.  By  John 
Inglis,  LL.D.,  Deaa  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.     1857. 

4.  Report  of  a  Public  Meeting  in  favour  of 
the  Improvement  of  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, held  in  Edinburgh,  SI st  December, 
1857. 

5.  Address  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
John  M'Neill,  G.C.B.,  to  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  Universitg  of  Edinburgh. 
1857. 

The  movement  for  a  reform  in  the  system 
and  working  of  the  Scottish  Universities  has 
of  late  been  invested  with  much  additional 
interest,  and  has  acquired  fresh  life  from  the 
public  pledge,  given  by  the  late  Lord  Ad- 
vocate in  his  place  in  Parliament,  to  intro- 
duce, during  the  present  session,  a  Bill 
which  should  deal  with  the  wants  of  our 
academical  institutions.  This  announcement 
had,  owing  to  the  enlightened  sentiments 
and  educational  experience  of  Mr.  Moncreiff, 
raised  high  anticipations  among  the  friends 
of  rational  reform ;  and  deep  regret  has  been 
felt,  that  circumstances  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, prevented  the  learned  gentleman  from 
carrying  his  purpose  into  execution.  But 
the  promotion  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  the 
ofiice  so  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Moncreiff,  has  not 
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damped  tlio  hopes  thus  excited,  or  lowered 
the  expectations  of  those  who  look  with  con- 
fidence to  legislative  enactments  as  the  grand 
remedy  for  all  our  short-comings.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  review  the  present  state  of 
the  University  question,  and  to  sketch  in 
outline  a  consistent  scheme  of  academical 
polity.  We  shall  take  advantage,  so  far 
as  suits  our  purpose,  of  the  many  sugges- 
tions which  the  discussions  of  the  past  year 
have  evoked,  but  shall  feel  it  our  duty  fur- 
ther to  recommend  certain  modifications  of 
existing  arrangements,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  which, 
though  necessitating  but  a  slight  addition  to 
our  present  machinery,  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, tend  immensely  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  education  in  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

University  reformers  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  First,  those  who  admire  our 
present  system  as  approaching  perfection, 
and  triumphantly  record  its  results  as  proof 
undoubted  of  its  surpassing  excellence,  and 
who  thus  propose  the  smallest  quota  of 
change,  extending  little  beyond  increased 
endowments  to  professors,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  chairs.  And,  secondly, 
those  who  discover  defects  in  every  niche  of 
the  ftibric,  "  from  turret  to  foundation 
stone  ;"  and  who,  accordingly,  are  ready  to 
apply  remedies  of  the  most  radical  and 
sweeping  character.  That  truth  and  discre- 
tion lie  between  these  two  extremes,  will  be 
readily  conceded  by  all  who,  knowing  ex- 
perimentally both  the  Scottish  and  other 
systems  of  academical  economy,  are  able  to 
take  a  wider  view  of  the  University  ques- 
tion, and  judge  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
present  arrangements  with  an  impartial  eye. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  extension  and  im- 
provement which  our  colleges  require,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  times,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  ex- 
amine briefly  in  what  respects  they  excel, 
what  they  fall  short  of,  kindred  institutions. 

The  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Scot- 
tish Colleges  is,  the  existence  of  an  actively 
wrought  lecture-system,  combined  with  con- 
stant and  searching  catechetical  exercise, 
under  the  highest  responsible  authorities  of 
the  respective  classes.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  feature  which,  in 
spite  of  great  shortcomings,  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  stamp  on  the  national  character 
one  of  its  peculiar  marks,  and  which  has 
rendered  Scottish  graduates  noted  tl«;ough- 
out  the  civilized  world,  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  turn  to  practical  account 
the  acquisitions  of  a  college  curriculum.     It 
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needs  no  elaborate  discussion  to  prove,  that 
the  interosts'of  sound  education,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  untrained  mind,  demand 
that  a  healthy  intellectual  circulation  be  con- 
stantly maintained,  and  a  course  of  mental 
gymnastics  rigorously  practised,  which  shall 
invigorate  and  uniformly  develop  the  whole 
frame  of  our  intellectual  being  ;  Avhich  shall 
render  it  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
itself  with  readiness  and  self-reliance  ;  which 
shall  impart  a  firmness,  an  independence, 
and  a  dignity,  to  its  whole  character  and 
bearing  ;  and  which,  by  leading  it  to  investi- 
gate in  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  shall 
create  a  thirst  ^or  study  and  a  desire  for 
original  discovery.  To  such  a  result  the 
arrangements  of  the  lecture  system  directly 
and  eminently  conduce.  The  professor  is 
ever  in  communication  with  his  pupil,  direct- 
ing his  energies,  encouraging  his  exertions, 
resolving  his  doubts,  and  removing  his  diffi- 
culties, cheering  him  onward  by  friendly 
advice,  moulding,  polishing,  and  sharpening 
his  faculties,  and,  in  a  word,  bringing  into 
play,  in  the  small  community  of  the  class- 
room, those  powers  and  habits  which  shall, 
in  after  years,  be  most  frequently  and  most 
influentially  employed  in  the  active  business 
of  every  day  life.  The  tutorial  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  found  to  produce 
men  who  are  rather  "  dungeons  of  know- 
ledge," than  enlightened  and  enlightening 
members  of  society  ;  rather  machines,  which 
repeat  with  clock-work  accuracy,  the  senti- 
ments and  conclusions  of  others,  even  to  the 
minutest  fact,  than  intelligent  beings  of  elas- 
tic mind,  who  can  use  with  independent 
power  and  original  direction,  those  stores  of 
information,  and  springs  of  action,  which  it 
is  the  function  of  a  university  training  to 
supply.  The  blame  of  this,  however,  at- 
taches not  to  the  tutorial  system  itself,  but 
to  the  careless  manner  in  wliich  it  has  been 
administered.  From  causes  too  numerous 
and  too  intricate  to  trace,  the  tutorial  system 
long  since  feU  into  a  languid  and  torpid  con- 
dition, and  the  real  teaching  of  the  colleges, 
instead  of  being  conducted  in  the  recognised 
halls,  and  by  the  recognised  tutors,  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  in  the  apartments 
of  the  "  coaches,"  or  *'  grinders."  These 
private  teachers,  who,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, have  no  official  connection  with  the 
college,  and  whoso  great  object  is  to  acquire 
a  "  grinding  "  reputation  through  the  honours 
gained  by  their  pupils,  aim  at  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  large  mass  of  facts,  selected,  too 
often,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  utility, 
method,  or  mental  culture,  but  solely  with 
reference  to  the  tasto  and  style  of  scholar- 
«hip,  which  the  examiners  for  the  year  may 
be  known  to  possess.    This  forcing-houso 


system,  taking  the  place  of  the  tutorial,  for 
which  usurpation  the  many  and  valuable 
prizes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offer  but 
too  great  temptations,  has  brought  much 
undeserved  obloquy  on  a  plan  of  tuition, 
which,  if  steadily  and  energetically  worked, 
might  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  higher  departments  of  a  uni- 
versity education.  For  the  tutorial  system, 
when  properly  carried  out,  as  in  some,  at 
least,  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is, 
in  its  essential  quality,  nothing  but  the  Scot- 
tish lecture  system,  including  daily  readings 
and  daily  catechetical  drill — with  this  im- 
portant improvement  however,  that  each 
tutor,  who  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  College, 
and  a  full  professor,  so  far  as  rank  and 
functions  go,  has  at  the  most  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  youths  to  deal  with,  instead  of 
a  hundred  or  more,  as  with  us  ;  and  that  thus 
each  student  is  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  oral  examinations  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  while  it  is  well  known  that  in 
some  of  our  Scottish  institutions,  weeks 
often  elapse  between  two  successive  class 
appearances  of  an  individual  alumnus.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  important  considera- 
tion, that  more  frequent  drill  and  higher 
scholarship  may  be  expected  in  small  classes, 
we  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  coun- 
terbalancing advantages  which  large  classes 
and  simultaneous  training  possess,  that  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  advising 
that  the  tutorial  should,  in  our  colleges,  su- 
persede the  professorial.  Whatever  changes 
may  be  adopted,  let  us  adhere  to  the  profes- 
sorial system  as  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
form  and  discipline  the  mind. 

There  is  another  point  closely  connected 
with,  and  immediately  flowing  from  the 
foregoing,  in  which  our  Universities  excel 
their  southern  rivals  ;  we  mean  the  close  and 
searching  scholarship  which  the  professorial 
system,  when  properly  conducted^  must  and 
does  produce.  The  bulk  of  our  students 
cannot,  it  is  true,  boast,  when  leaving  col- 
lege, of  varied  and  extensive  reading  in  any 
department  of  learning,  but  their  acquire- 
ments are, 'generally  speaking,  of  a  minute 
and  accurate  kind,  so  fir  as  they  go ;  and  it 
may  safely  bo  asserted,  that  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fu'st  principles,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  language  and  of  science,  they 
excel  the  mass  of  English  graduates.  In 
the  years  of  advanced  life,  it  may  be  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  content  ourselves  with 
a  superficial  study  of  some  special  branch  of 
knowledge ;  but,  in  the  school  and  the  col- 
lege, such  a  "  mental  dissipation  "  must  bo 
most  zealously  and  rigorously  eschewed,  as 
inducing  habits  of  carelessness,  imparting  to 
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the  man  a  constitutional  remissness,  and 
banishing  every  trace  of  that  quality  of 
thorough^  which  is  so  necessary  to  success 
in  the  battle  of  life.  No  smattering,  how- 
ever varied  and  extensive,  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  minuteness  and  accuracy  ;  and  the 
very  habit  which  is  formed  in  acquiring  this 
accuracy,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  intel- 
lectual gains  which  it  is  possible  to  make. 
In  this  respect,  the  Southern  Universities 
fail,  whether  owing  to  an  inaccurate  school 
training,  to  the  practice  of  getting  over  a 
large  amount  of  classical  reading,  or  to  the 
absence  of  minute  and  searching  questions 
in  the  examination  papers.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  an  English  boy,  or  an 
English  graduate,  who  can  translate  the 
higher  authors  with  readiness  and  fluency  ; 
but  who,  if  closely  interrogated  on  gram- 
matical facts  and  rationale,  or  other  matters 
of  sifting  detail,  will  betray  a  lamentable' 
ignorance  of  first  principles.  It  is  highly 
proper  that  our  college  classes  in  Latin  and 
Greek  be  eminently  literary  classes,  but  we 
must  scrupulously  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  becoming  merely  literary 
classes.  To  advocate  such  an  exclusiveness 
in  academical  training,  is  to  betray  gross 
ignorance  of  the  great  purposes  of  a  classical 
education.  In  no  way  then  can  this  tho- 
rough drill,  high  mental  culture,  and  literary 
taste,  be  more  efTectufilly  imparted,  than  by 
that  combination  of  the  professorial  and  tu- 
torial methods,  which,  while  it  ensures  the 
services  of  a  common  directing  head,  and 
the  advantages  which  we  have  seen  such  a 
guide  to  possess,  renders  possible  at  the 
same  time  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive 
and  massive  scholarship.  The  mode  of  this 
combination  we  shall  set  forth  in  the  sequel. 

Again,  the  prominence  given  in  our  Scot- 
tish Colleges  to  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and 
Ethics,  and  the  study  of  these  under  the 
daily  guidance  of  a  master-mind,  tend  largely 
to  form  and  mature  the  faculties,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  higher  demands  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  to  enable  them  successfully 
to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  mental  science  and  of  government.  The 
doctrines  of  ethical  philosophy,  and  the  ab- 
stractions of  metaphysical  speculation,  form 
the  cope  stone  of  our  academical  system ; 
and  these  in  their  early  study  require,  much 
more  than  classics,  the  assistance  of  a  guid- 
ing-mind. In  England  and  Ireland,  however, 
these  subjects  are  left  almost  entirely  to  text 
books,  and  private  study,  and  "  coaches ;" 
and  thus,  v/hcre  no  systematic  training  is 
attempted,  the  loss  to  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion may  be  easily  imagined. 

On  the  adaptation  of  our  colleges  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  we  need  not  enlarge. 


Their  great  mission  has  been  to  leaven  the 
masses,  and  this  characteristic  must  be 
scrupulously  preserved.  Our  students  are 
drawn  even  from  the  lowest  classes;  and 
returning  at  intervals  to  their  former  asso- 
ciates, carry  with  them  an  academical  in- 
spiration, which  exerts  no  small  influence  on 
the  tastes  and  modes  of  thought  of  our 
humblest  artisans.  But  the  gap  between 
the  Oxonian  and  the  mechanic  is  a  wide,  nay 
almost  impassable  one.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Oxford  has  discerned  the  gulf,  and 
partly  endeavoured  to  bridge  it  over,  by  the 
recent  institution  of  extra- academical  exami- 
nations, and  the  degree  of  A.  A. 

The  defects  of  our  Universities  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labor,  are, 
no  doubt,  many  ;  but  we  shall  here  note  only 
the  more  glaring.  And  of  these,  the  extreme 
youth  (and  consequent  unprepared n ess)  of 
entrant  students,  is  that  which  naturally 
claims  our  first  attention.  This  haste  to  be 
wise  lowers  unnecessarily  the  style  of  acade- 
mical teaching ;  it  prevents  rapid  and  great 
progress  in  a  large  class,  and  thus  deprives 
many  maturer  minds  of  that  superior  train- 
ing, which  a  college  is  designed  to  afford ; 
it  keeps  down  the  character  <>f  the  country- 
schools,  by  drafting  off  unripe  pupils  ;  it  takes 
from  teachers  a  stimulus  to  high  scholarship, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  diminishes  their 
income,  and  renders  their  ofiice  less  worthy 
the  ambition  of  accomplished  men.  The 
schools  are  entirely  competent,  in  the  main, 
to  train  youths  to  that  pitch  of  attainment 
which  at  present  admits  to  the  Greek  and 
Humanity  classes ;  and  we  have  full  confi- 
dence, that  if  called  on  for  greater  exertion 
and  higher  preparatory  scholarship,  they 
will  gladly  respond  and  show  themselves 
not  incapable  of  greater  results.  They  but 
slumber  in  the  torpidity  of  our  educational 
winter,  and  want  only  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
creased demand  from  the  colleges,  and  in- 
creased remuneration  for  their  labours,  to 
rou?e  them  into  full  life  and  action.  That 
these  are  the  two  great  desiderata,  the  schools 
of  the  north  of  Scotland  shall  be  our  witness. 
The  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bursary  competitions  at  Aber- 
deen,  on  the  other,  have  applied  so  effectual 
a  spur  to  teachers — in  the  favoured  districts 
especially — that  the  classical  trahiing  in 
many  of  the  country  seminaries  would  do 
credit  to  institutions  of  far  higher  pre- 
tensions. 

The  want  of  a  regular  system  of  examina- 
tions at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  is  another  defect  attaching  to  all  our 
colleges,  except  those  in  Aberdeen.  And 
yet  how  pressingly  important  is  it,  that  all 
alumni  should  be  compelled,  at  the  end  of 
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the  academical  year,  to  give  proof  of  their 
diligence,  and  to  show  in  public  trial  at  the 
opening  of"  a  new  semestre^  that  the  summer 
has  been  employed  in  piling  and  enlarging 
the  stores  of  a  winter's  acquisition.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  defect  of  system  our  stu- 
dents are  wholly  unfit,  at  the  end  of  their 
curriculum,  to  stand  a  rigid  examination 
requiring  minute  philological  and  historical 
knowledge,  with  extended  reading  in  clas- 
sics or  science  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that, 
in  the  race  for  civil  and  military  appoint- 
ments, given  by  comparative  trial,  they  are 
left  far  behind,  when  matched  against  stu- 
dents from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other 
colleges,  in  which  the  degree  competition  is 
kept  constantly  in  view,  as  the  end  to  be 
arrived  at,  as  the  point  of  junction  to  which 
the  lines  of  the  quadrivium  converge. 

The  paucity  and  worthlessness  of  the 
prizes  held  out  to  superior  talent  and  in- 
dustry, -we  reckon  as  not  the  least  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  our  institutions 
labour.  Compare  us  in  this  respect  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  how  do  we  show 
in  the  juxtaposition  1  The  southern  insti- 
tutions have,  it  is  true,  suffered  much  by  re- 
pletion ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  rival  them 
in  wealth,  or  in  the  corruptions  of  system, 
to  which  their  apparent  blessings  have  di- 
rectly led  ;  but  we  do  wish  a  reasonable 
amount  of  encouragement  to  be  held  out  to 
those  deserving  youths  who  have  the  will  to 
work  and  the  ability  to  conquer.  The  po- 
verty of  our  Universities  and  High  Schools 
is  a  stain  on  the  national  character,  and  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
testamentary  freaks,  which  have  neglected 
the  higher  education,  while  they  have  crowd- 
ed the  Scottish  capital  with  palatial  edifices 
for  the  most  elementary  instruction.  Thus, 
whether  a  lengthened  study  of  certain 
branches  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  higher  at- 
tainments in  the  feio  secured,  or  additional 
chairs  endowed,  or  aged  and  infirm  pro- 
fessors pensioned  off,  we  look  in  vain  for 
funds  to  effect  any  of  these  good  objects. 
What  a  reform  might  Donaldson's  princely 
mortification  ere  this  have  wrought,  if  judi- 
ciously applied  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  our  colleges  and  higher  schools  ! 

The  shortness  of  the  college  session,  of 
which  many  have  complained,  is  less  of  an 
evil  than  the  inexperienced  might  suppose. 
Jf  colleges  are  to  be  mere  cramming  schools, 
then  by  all  means  lengthen  the  term  of  aca- 
demical attendance  to  nine  months  instead 
of  six ;  but,  if  they  are  tcr  remain,  as  the 
model-farms  where  an  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion is  conducted,  where  the  best  seeds  are 
selected,  and  the  best  modes  of  treatment 
indicated,  then  six  months  allbrd  ample  time 


for  the  hard  grinding  work  of  laborious  men- 
tal occupation.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  summer  recess  is  well  nigh  lost  by 
our  present  arrangements ;  and  it  shall, 
therefore,  become  our  duty,  ere  we  close 
this  article,  to  suggest  a  means  of  employing 
the  long  vacation  to  better  purpose. 

Of  other  defects  which  adhere  to  our  Uni- 
versity system,  we  may  mention  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  college  coUrse,  and  the  absence 
of  text  books  on  subjects  kindred  or  collate- 
ral to  those  which  form  the  basis  of  professo- 
rial prelection.  And  no  less  to  be  deplored 
is  the  weakness  of  the  teaching-staff,  which 
is  notoriously  insufficient  for  the  thorough 
working  of  the  classes,  and  for  the  full  repre- 
sentation of  subjects,  whose  intrinsic  value, 
and  whose  bearings  on  society,  render  them 
objects  of  prime  importance  in  an  academi- 
cal curriculum. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  little  considera- 
tion which  is  attached  to  graduation  honours. 
The  apathy  of  the  clerical,  legal,  and  medi- 
cal professions,  in  not  demanding  from  their 
candidates  a  degree  in  arts  as  a  passport  to 
the  special  duties  of  their  respective  callings, 
is  unaccountable  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
two,  inexcusable,  whether  we  regard  the  re- 
flex influence,  which  such  a  regulation  would 
exert  on  the  general  education  of  the  country, 
or  the  direct  bearing  it  would  have  on  the 
character  and  interests  of  the  learned  bodies 
themselves.  The  practical  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  compulsion  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable  ;  and  if  the  colleges  do  their 
duty,  these  will  be  absolutely  nil  in  the  case 
of  law  and  divinity.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  already  graduate,  especially  in 
the  Aberdeen  colleges,  where  the  steps  to 
Degree  are  gradual^  and  all  who  look  for- 
ward to  theology  as  their  goal,  approach 
graduation ;  so  that  in  their  case,  the  hard- 
ship would  be  a  very  trivial  one  indeed  ; 
while  the  Bar  is  replenished  principally 
from  that  class  of  society,  to  which  a  little 
additional  delay  and  expense  are  matters  of 
comparative  insignificance.  The  Faculty  of 
Advocates  have  recently  attached  a  premium 
to  graduation  ;  and  we  trust  that,  finding  the 
good  effects  of  the  regulation,  they  will  ere 
long  exact  a  degree  from  all  their  proba- 
tioners. With  the  medical  profession  great- 
er caution  must  be  observed  in  introducing 
any  change,  but  the  sooner  a  guarantee  of  an 
adequate  preparatory  training  is  required  of 
every  embryo  medicus,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  profession  and  the  public. 

It  should  be  known  that  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  graduation 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  license — 
that  a  similar  certifiwUe  of  education  is 
required    by    the    Irish   Bar,  and    all    but 
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required  by  the  English — and  that  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin, 
admit  as  graduates  in  medicine  only  such  as 
are  also  graduates  in  Arts.  In  this  last  case, 
however  the  number  of  graduates  is  very 
seriously  diminished  by  the  expense  of  the 
Arts'  course. 

Many  defects  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude remain  to  be  noticed ;  but  the  space 
to  which  we  are  limited  prevents  us  from 
discussing  them  in  detail.  Contenting  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  the  incidental  men- 
tion which  they  shall  receive,  in  bringing 
forward  our  scheme  of  reform,  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  Remedies 
which  we  deem  sufficient  to  restore  to  our 
Colleges  that  honourable  reputation  w^hich 
they  long  possessed  among  the  institutions 
of  Europe.  Hitherto  our  remarks  have  had 
reference  principally  to  the  Arts'  curricu- 
lum, and  to  it,  as  the  foundation  of  all  pro- 
fessional training,  shall  our  remaining  ob- 
servations be  mainly  directed,  though  the 
wants  of  the  other  Faculties,  especially  Di- 
vinity, cry  loudly  for  a  competent  expositor, 
and  a  liberal  reform. 

The  remedies  for  existing  defects  natu- 
rally range  themselves  under  two  heads — 
those  which  have  reference  to  the  political 
administration  of  University  matters  gene- 
rally, and  those  which  deal  with  the  internal 
organization  of  curriculum  and  the  teaching 
apparatus.  In  regard  to  the  former,  some 
liave  advocated  an  infusion  of  out-door 
blood  into  the  managing  body,  and  have 
claimed  for  graduates  a  chartered  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  University 
senate.  That  Senatus  meetings  would  be 
much  improved  by  greater  publicity  being 
given  to  some  of  their  proceedings,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  few  men  of  less  aca- 
demical bias  than  the  professors,  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  financial  matters,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  power,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  any 
feasible  proposal  has  yet  been  made  to  effect 
this  desirable  result;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
suggest  any  other  that  the  admission  of  the 
Press.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  the  graduates'  chartered 
rights^  has  been  entirely  exploded  by  the 
sagacious  and  pains-taking  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Universities ;"  and  most  of  the 
supporters  of  the  graduates'  claims  have 
now  been  reduced  to  the  plea  of  utiliiy.  It 
is  extremely  protjable  that  graduates  will 
take  a  greater  interest  in  Alma  Mater ^  if  she 
confer  on  them  certain  privileges — making 
them,  for  the  time,  patrons,  of  a  kind,  and 
holders  of  a  power,  however  small ;  and  if 
the  graduates  are  pleased,  and  the  Univer- 


sities satisfied  to  grant  the  concession,  we 
offer  no  strong  opposition — but  on  one  con- 
dition. If,  however,  the  proposal  be  pressed 
beyond  a  question  of  expediency,  we  must 
refuse  our  assent.  We  see  no  solid  grounds 
for  the  demand,  either  in  principle,  prece- 
dent, or  parallel.  Many  of  our  reformers 
are,  in  their  zeal,  led  astray  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  matters,  by  the  contagion  of  En- 
glish example,  and  stay  not  to  inquire 
whether  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
be  similar,  and  whether  the  principle  for 
which  they  contend  be  in  itself  a  sound  one. 
Why  should  the  mere  payment  of  four 
year's  fees,  to  different  professors,  entitle  an 
individual  to  take  part  ever  after  with  those 
professors  in  the  passing  of  statutes  which 
are  to  regulate  University  matters,  and  in 
electing  officers  who  are  to  administer  her 
concerns  1  If  the  claimant  of  such  privileges 
has  been  an  attentive  and  diligent  student, 
has  he  not  received  better  value  for  his 
money,  in  a  six  months'  session,  than  he  is 
ever  likely  to  procure  again  for  a  similar 
amount  ?  and,  if  he  take  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
does  he  not  expect  from  it  an  advantage 
fully  commensurate  with  the  outlay  ?  In  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
college  and  the  student  are  fairly  quits  ;  but, 
if  we  examine  the  relative  claims  more 
narrowly,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  all  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  not 
on  that  of  the  college,  which  supplies  capital 
more  cheaply,  and  in  greater  measure,  than 
it  can  elsewhere  be  had  on  equal  terms. 
And,  accordingly,  if  our  Universities  com- 
menced an  agitation,  having  for  its  object 
the  collection  of  funds  from  former  gradu- 
ates, we  could  appreciate  the  justice  of  the 
appeal,  and  should  second  the  demand  with 
hearty  approval.  But,  when  a  "Rights'  As- 
sociation" is  formed  by  men  who  have 
never  contributed  to  a  fund  for  the  founda- 
tion of  prizes,  the  endowment  of  assistants, 
the  pensioning  of  aged  professors,  or  for 
otherwise  benefitting  the  cause  of  literature 
and  science  in  their  foster-mothers — who  do 
not  propose  to  bind  themselves  to  any  an- 
nual contribution  for  such  purposes — and 
who  do  not  lie,  or  mean  to  lay  themselves, 
under  any  responsibility  in  reference  to  aca- 
demical teaching,  or  University  manage- 
ment, we  confess  our  inability  to  discover 
the  grounds  of  their  appeal,  or  to  advocate 
their  alleged  claims,  further  than,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  arrangement  may  prove  of 
utility  to  the  colleges,  in  increasing  the 
number  of  students  by  means  of  these  in- 
terested canvassers,  and  in  creating  a  greater 
demand  for  Degrees.  Privileges  of  the 
kind  demanded  should  be  sought  on  the 
ground  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  responsi- 
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bilities  incurred.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
Scottish  graduates  contribute,  say  a  guinea 
or  thirty  shillings  annually,  to  the  college 
revenues,  for  such  purposes  as  those  sug- 
gested above ;  or  so  soon  as  they  return  to 
the  primitive  practices  of  academical  resi- 
dence, teaching  responsibility,  and  commu- 
nity of  interest,  we  shall  gladly  favour  their 
pretensions. 

Nor  does  the  demand  for  Parliamen- 
tary representation  seem  to  rest  on  <a  better 
foundation.  The  desire  for  English  models 
has  led  us  into  many  misconceptions,  and 
the  capricious  interpretation  of  terms  has 
caused  much  confusion  in  our  recent  discus- 
sions on  University  matters.  Thus,  some 
have  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  that  because 
the  English  Universities  enjoy  Parliamen- 
tary representation,  so  should  the  Scottish. 
Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  go  at  length  into 
the  argument  of  this  question,  but  simply 
remind  our  readers  of  two  important  con- 
siderations which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  our  reasonings  on  the  subject.  The  first 
is,  that  the  privilege  of  representation  was 
conferred  on  the  English  Universities,  and 
on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  a  Diploma 
of  James  I.,  in  defiance  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  the  Commons,  to  serve,  it  would 
appear,  his  political  purposes,  and  gratify 
his  pedantic  vanity.  And  the  second,  that 
the  electoral  franchise  in  the  colleges  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  bestowed  on  the 
"Chancellor,  Masters,  (^.  e.  Teachers)  and 
Scholars,"  who  alone  were  the  regular  resi- 
dents. Residence,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  the  qualifying  condition  ;  and,  as  the 
college  rooms  of  the  Masters  and  Schohirs 
were  their  castles  and  their  domains,  and  as 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  no  voice  in 
any  other  constituency,  the  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting them  to  citizens'  rights  were  not 
only  feasible  but  urgent.  The  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  Masters  of  Arts,  on  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum,  whereby 
their  names  are  kept  on  the  college  books, 
•  and  a  fictitious  residence  is  acknowledged, 
was  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date — still  keeping  in  view,  however,  the 
original  ground  of  qualification.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  property  element  came  into 
consideration. 

If  the  Scottish  Universities  can  present 
any  analogous  claim,  or  can  form  such  a 
constituency,  they  at  least  deserve  to  be 
heard ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  debate, 
whether  it  would  not  bo  better  to  amalga- 
mate the  constituencies  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin  Universities,  with  those 
of  the  cities  or  counties  in  which  they  arc 
respectively  situated,  and  apportion  the 
seats  thus  sot  free  to  some  of  our  inade- 


quately represented,  or  unrepresented, 
burghs,  than,  by  enfranchising  Scottish  grad- 
uates, to  extend  an  existing  evil,  and  per- 
petuate a  system  which  has  produced  but 
very  little  practical  •  benefit,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  caused  much  mischief. 
Education  is  doubtless  a  public  interest,  but 
it  is  not  an  independent  and  isolated  inter- 
est, and  does  not  need  a  separate  repre- 
sentation any  more  than  the  manufacturing 
or  shipping  interests.  But  education,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  agitators  use  the  term,  is 
actually  more  fully  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  any  other  individual 
interest  whatever,  not  excluding  the  ship- 
ping, manufacturing,  or  banking;  while  ed- 
ucation, in  the  proper  signification  of  the 
term,  would  not  be  adequately  represented 
by  the  proposed  plan.  Let  those,  however, 
who  have  the  interests  of  Education  at 
heart,  be  energetic  and  persevering  in 
sounding,  in  the  ears  of  Parliament  and  the 
Government,  the  disadvantages  under  which 
she  labours,  and  the  restrictions  which 
cripple  her  exertions,  and  they  will  gain  as 
ready  a  hearing  and  as  willing  redress,  as 
the  shippers,  manufacturers,  and  bankers 
have  gained  by  their  importunity.  For 
there  are  very  many  gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who,  we  feel  convinced, 
are  both  quite  as  ready  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
as  even  "  the  Honourable  Member  for  the 
Scottish  Universities"  could  be,  and  quite 
as  able  as  any  man  likely  to  be  elected  by 
a  graduate  constituency,  to  advocate,  with 
proper  "  pressure  from  behind,"  the  interests 
of  education  and  of  learning.  For  the 
demand  of  such  an  "  improvement"  as  Par- 
liamentary representation,  we  do  not  see 
any  reasonable  grounds  ;  and  we  regret  that 
the  energy  which  has  been  spent  on  its  en- 
forcement has  not  been  directed  to  the  dis- 
covery and  amendment  of  defects  which 
hiive  long  been  tolerated  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  teaching  Faculties.* 

But  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  second 
class  of  remedies,  which  are  of  far  higher 


*  [We  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the  great  interest 
taken  at  present  by  educated  men,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  remedial  measures,  that  in  two 
Articles  of  this  Number  besides  tlie  one  devoted 
specially  to  the  subject,  earnest  attention  is  given 
to  the  reform  movement.  Our  readers  will  notice, 
that  the  writer  of  the  Article  on  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment, takes  a  wholly  dillerent  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  University  Enft-nnchisenient  from  that  advo- 
cated in  this  Article.  Though  our  own  opinion 
coincides  with  his,  wo  have  not  interfered  with  the 
statements  made  above,  because  we  believe  that  a 
ft'eo  expression  oven  of  antagonistic  views,  is  fitted 
to  bo  helpful  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion.—Editor.] 
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moment,  and  of  more  direct  and  practical 
bearing,  than  those  which  we  have  already 
discussed.  And  foremost  among  those,  we 
reckon  compulsorij  graduation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  learned  professions,  including 
Teaching.  The  degree  of  M.D.,  the  title  of 
Rev.,  and  the  appellation  of  Advocate,  pre 
suppose  a  certain  amount  of  training  and  of 
t<;chnical  knowledge,  fitting  more  or  less  for 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  proper  to  each 
class  ;  but  they  are  no  guarantee  for  gene- 
ral culture  of  mind,  or  for  the  possession 
of  n  liberal  education  ;  and  though  many 
men  of  superior  attainments  may  be  found 
in  these  professions  in  Scotland,  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  few  will  compare 
with  their  English-reared  brethren*  in  extent 
of  acquirements.  We  are  a  thoroughly 
practical  people,  and  far  more  readily  than 
tfie  English  turn  to  account  our  small  aca- 
demical gains ;  and  if,  therefore,  a  plan  can 
be  devised  which  shall  give  us  the  English- 
man's massiveness  of  scholarship,  together 
with  our  eminently  practical  turn  and  habits, 
it  deserves  our  highest  commendation. 
Such  a  result  seems  quite  within  our  reach, 
"by  rendering  the  Arts'  course  imperative 
cm  all  professional  students,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  adopt  such  modifications  of  system 
as  shall  ensure  the  vigorous  working  of  our 
undergraduate  classes.  If  a  youth  have 
passed,  with  diligence  and  credit,  through 
a  course  of  classics,  mathematics,  ethics, 
logics,  and  metaphysics,  he  will  apply  him- 
self with  greater  ease  of  comprehension,  and 
greater  profit,  to  the  special  sciences  which 
await  him  as  a  student  of  medicine.  The 
foreign  terms  with  which  every  department 
of  natural  science  teems,  wuU  be  more 
thoroughly  understood  and  more  readily 
remembered;  the  habits  of  reflection,  taste, 
and  judgment  will  be  nurtured  and  con- 
firmed ;  the  laws  of  strictly  professional 
science  more  radically  and  more  fully  ap- 
prehended, as  being  founded  on  the  elemen- 
tary principles  which  the  Arts'  course  has  in- 
culcated— the  powers  of  reasoning  directed 
and  moulded — the  foundations  of  a  rational 
jurisprudence  more  solidly  laid — and  the 
mutual  relations  of  mind  and  matter  more 
clearly  perceived.  Doubtless  many  suc- 
cessful practitioners  are  made  without  this 
ado  ;  but  the  direct  result  of  a  mere  profes- 
sional training  is  to  produce  empirics,  and 
not  ornaments  of  science  and  of  society. 
We  say  the  direct  result^  for  many  minds 
triumph  over  all  hindrances,  and,  while  they 

*  We  mean,  of  course,  those  who  are  reared  at 
either  of  the  great  Universities,  and  not  the  multi- 
tude that  issue  from  the  mere  medical  schools,  or 
that  purchase  tlieir  degrees,  after  study  or  no 
study,  at  St.  Andrews  or  Aberdeen. 


compel  us  to  admiration,  leave  us  at  the 
same  time  to  regret  that  they  had  not  early 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  enlightened  educa- 
tion, whereby  they  might  have  gained  to 
the  world  years  of  the  working  of  a  power- 
ful and  cultivated  intellect. 

Of  what  benefit  a  similar  course  would 
prove  to  the  students  of  Law,  of  Divinity, 
and  of  Pfedeutics,  we  need  not  show  by 
special  illustration.  The  principle  of  an 
Arts'  training  is  already  admitted  by  the 
legal  and  clerical  professions,  in  the  regula- 
tions which  exact  attendance  on  certain  col- 
lege classes,  or  which  put  a  premium  on  gra- 
duation ;  and  the  step  to  be  taken  is  but  a 
small  advance  on  their  present  position. 
This  advance  will,  we  trust,  be  at  once  made ; 
and  we  earnestly  urge  on  the  coming  Assem- 
blies, and  on  the  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  to  enact  that,  after  the  year 
1862,  a  degree  shall  be  necessary  for  license. 
If  the  undergraduate  course  be  concluded  in 
three  years,  a  degree  should  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall ; 
but,  if  it  extend  over  four  years,  the  last 
session  might  perhaps  be  divided  between 
Arts  and  Divinity.  We  consider  this  com- 
pulsory graduation'"  of  professional  students 
a  matter  of  so  vital  moment,  that  we  place 
it  at  the  foundation  of  our  scheme,  believing 
that  upon  its  adoption  will  largely  depend 
the  success  of  any  new  measures.  Improve- 
ments may,  it  is  true,  be  introduced  without 
this  regulation  ;  but  with  it  the  colleges  will 
wield  a  stimulating  power,  both  over  Uni- 
versity students  and  country  schools,  the 
amount  and  results  of  which  few  can  con- 
ceive. Let  us  take  good  heed,  however,  that, 
while  the  inducements  to  graduation  arc  in- 
creased,  the  expense  of  the  diploma  be,  at 
the  same  time,  maintained  at  a  low  figure. 
Eor  this  purpose,  let  the  encroachments  of 
the  stamps'  collector  be  resisted  ;  and  let 
such  arrangements  be  made,  as  that  no  pro- 
fessor shall  individually  benefit  by  the  be- 
stowal of  any  academical  degree,  whether 
merited  by  examination,  or  granted  honoris 
causa.  This  latter  restriction  we  consider  a 
most  important  proviso. 

The  certificate  of  a  liberal  education  being 
thus  provided  for,  and  the  goal  of  a  Univers- 
ity career  established,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  an  entrance  examination,  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  desired  consum- 
mation. Our  colleges  do  not  stand  alone  in 
having  no  entrance  course ;  but  we  believe 


*  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Medical  Bill  of 
Lord  Elcho  contemplates  graduation  in  Arts',  or  an 
examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  Arts'  course  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  as  the  only  passport  to  the 
strictly  professional  examination  of  the  proposed  Med- 
ical Board. 
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they  do  stand  alone  in  having  a  purely  ele- 
mentary class  in  Greek,  and  an  almost  purely 
elementary  class  in  Latin.  Many,  ground- 
ing their  arguments  on  the  former  circum- 
stance, are  of  opinion  that  discretion,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  credit  and  advantage,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
regular  scholarship  test ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that,  if  our  junior  classes 
were  swept  away,  ways  and  means  would 
be  found  to  acquire  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  second  class.  But  a  settled  en- 
trance course,  with  a  strict  entrance  exami- 
nation, is  accompanied  by  advantages  which 
do  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  which 
an  ill-defined  standard  of  excellence  cannot 
produce.  To  some  of  the  more  valuable  of 
these  we  invite  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers. 

An  entrance  course,  framed  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  and  altered  by  them  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  gives 
to  the  managing  Faculties  of  our  colleges 
(which,  we  shall  presume,  are  composed  of 
men  of  high  scholarship  and  large  experience 
in  tuition)  a  distinct  voice  in  the  school  edu- 
cation of  the  country,  and  constitutes  them 
into  an  Educational  Board  of  perhaps  the 
least  objectionable  kind  that  could  be  de- 
vised. It  tends  directly  to  produce  uniform- 
ity of  action  and  of  training  in  the  element- 
ary seminaries,  instead  of  the  various,  and 
too  often  absurd,  systems  now  prevalent ; 
and,  while  it  supplies  the  raw  material,  it 
leaves  ample  room  for  the  display  of  indi- 
vidual plan,  energy,  and  judgment  in  the 
manufacture.  It  enables  a  classical  professor 
to  estimate  what  amount  of  attainment  he 
may  expect  in  his  entrant  class,  and  to  de- 
cide the  point  from  which  he  should  start  in 
his  prelections :  it  affords  him  a  definite 
something  to  which  he  can  refer  for  illustra- 
tion, parallelism,  and  confirmation  of  gram- 
matical principles;  and  relieves  him  from 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  students  to  the 
varied  requirements  of  whose  widely  differ- 
ent sections  he  finds  it  almost  impossible, 
under  the  present  system,  to  adapt  his  teach- 
ing. It  frees  the  college  from  the  necessity 
of  puerile  drill,  and  enables  her  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  performance  of  her  proper 
functions  :  it  excites  the  energies  and  extends 
the  usefulness  of  her  professors,  and  adds  to 
her  reputation. 

To  the  schools  of  a  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  acts  as  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
exertion.  The  Entrance  Examination  Hall 
is  the  arena  on  which  the  gymnasiarchs  are 
tested,  through  their  pupils ;  and,  on  the  ap- 
pearance made  by  the  latter  on  the  day  of 
competitive  trial,  much  of  the  future  success 
of  the  master,  in  regard  both  to  pecuniary 


gain  and  official  promotion,  is  made  to  de- 
pend. It  places  the  hard-working  school- 
master of  a  country  parish  on  the  same 
footing  with  his  metropolitan  rival,  since  the 
course  and  the  prize,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
gaining  victory,  are  equally  open  to  both. 
But,  to  be  highly  effective  in  this  respect, 
the  entrance  examination  should  be  a  pub- 
lic competition^  conducted  partly  by  written 
papers,  and  partly  by  oral  answering ;  not 
by  one  professor  in  his  class-room,  but  by  an 
examining  committee  of  the  Senatus,  in 
presence  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
with  all  the  pomp  and  countenance  of  Uni- 
versity sanction.  Parchment  certificates — 
say  one  for  every  fifth  entrant,  or  even  a 
published  list  of  the  candidates,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  merit,  with  the  school  at  which 
each  individual  was  educated — would,  we 
are  convinced,  when  coupled  with  a  proposal 
to  be  made  hereafter,  apply  such  a  spur  to 
teachers,  over  the  extent  of  Scotland,  as 
would,  in  a  very  few  years,  educate,  reno- 
vate, and  elevate  the  whole  scholastic  pro- 
fession. Institute  some  prizes,  be  it  mere 
honour,  and  the  examination  will  efl?ect  for 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  what  the  bursar 
competition  has  done,  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  Aberdeen.  But,  further,  such  an 
initiatory  ordeal  operates  most  beneficially 
on  the  student  himself,  in  compelling  him  to 
refrain  from  entrance  till  he  has  arrived  at 
somewhat  of  a  mature  age  and  respectable 
scholarship ;  in  affording  him  time  and  op- 
portunity for  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
history  and  general  literature  ;  and  in  ripen- 
ing his  powers  of  observation  and  reflection, 
so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  derive  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  from  a 
University  education.  It  confines  him  to 
well-defined  area,  with  the  minutest  locali- 
ties of  which  he  has  the  strongest  reason  for 
making  himself  intimate ;  and  thus,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  advanced  studies,  it 
inculcates  the  invaluable  habit  of  doing  well 
whatever  is  done. 

The  great  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  an  entrance  examination,  is,  that  it 
will  exclude  from  our  seats  of  learning  many 
of  those  poor,  hard-working,  seri-studiorum 
men,  who  are  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of 
our  country ;  and  admit  only  the  youths 
whoso  means  allow  deliberate  and  minute 
preparation  for  the  competition.  Did  we 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  such  a  result 
would  flow  from  the  proposed  arrangement, 
we  should  be  the  last  to  advocate  its  adop- 
tion; but  we  feel  entire  confidence,  that, 
under  proper  regulations  for  the  duo  man- 
agement of  the  apparatus,  no  injury  like 
that  which  is  apprehended  would  be  inflicted 
either  on  individuals  or  the  country.     To 
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avoid  the  dreaded  effect,  we  would  propose — 
First,  Tliat  several  entrance  examinations  be 
held  during  the  year ;  so  that,  if  a  candidate 
fail  at  his  first  trial,  he  may  make  up  his  de- 
ficiency before  the  end  of  the  period  for  en- 
trance, and  thus,  by  a  second  and  more  cre- 
ditable appearance,  avoid  the  loss  of  a  ses- 
sion. The  suicidal  facility  of  the  plan  now 
in  operation  in  Edinburgh  is  palpable ;  it 
allows  only  one  entrance  trial  in  the  year, 
but  permits  a  rejected  candidate  to  proceed 
with  his  studies — thus  making  the  professor 
his  own  "  grinder,"  to  prepare  for  his  own 
second  examination  of  the  "plucked"  en- 
trants; and,  notwithstanding  a  second  fail- 
ure, the  veriest  dolts  and  most  incorrigible 
idlers,  may,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  de- 
mand a  certificate  of  attendance,  which  a 
professor  cannot  refuse,  and  which  is  all  that 
presbyteries  exact.  This  puts  a  premium 
on  idleness  and  mal-preparation.  Secondly, 
That  two  of  these  entrance  examinations  be 
public  competitions,  with  the  "order  of 
merit"  duly  arranged  and  published ;  that 
one  of  them  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
school  session  (end  of  June  or  July),  when 
the  struggle  for  First  Place  will  be  princi- 
pally among  the  pupils  of  burgh  seminaries  ; 
and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  college 
session  (end  of  October),  when  boys  from 
the  remote  country  districts,  and  students  of 
mature  years,  would  form  the  great  majority 
of  entrants.  Thus,  town  schools  would  be 
compared  with  one  another,  and  country 
schools  with  one  another.  Thirdly,  that  be- 
sides these  public  admissions  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  private  entrance  afibrded, 
say  twice  in  the  year,  at  convenient  times, 
when  the  seri-studiorum  class,  and  such  as 
found  their  time  and  means  unequal  to  an 
extensive  preparatory  course,  might  present 
themselves  one  by  one  before  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  professors,  and  be  permitted  to 
select  for  their  own  trial,  say  one  Latin  and 
one  Greek  author,  out  of  the  number  pre- 
scribed for  public  entrance.  This  would 
save  the  feelings  of  the  more  tender,  and  so 
lighten  the  labour  of  preparation  that  no  se- 
rious obstacle  would  be  presented  to  the 
really  meritorious.  We  know  a  good  deal 
of  what  Scottish  students  can  do,  have  done, 
and  will  do,  and  pledge  ourselves  that  that 
spirit,  which  from  hard-earned  wages  saves 
L.20  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  a  college 
session,  will  save  one  hour  per  day  for  the 
preparation  of  a  not  oppressive  course. 
Mere  amateurs,  who  have  no  ambition  for  a 
degree,  and  who  mean  to  spend  only  two 
sessions  at  college  for  some  special  classes, 
may,  without  detriment  to  themselves  or  the 
college,  be  admitted  as  private  students,  lia- 
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and  degree  examinations,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  col- 
leges, a  great  deal  of  laxity  is  necessarily 
permitted,  for  there  is  no  royal  mode  of 
turning  idlers  into  industrious  men  ;  and  the 
great  aim  of  all  legislation  in  these  matters 
should  simply  be,  to  bring  up  to  excellence 
as  many  as  possible,  and  to  leave  below 
mediocrity  as  few  as  possible.  The  difficul- 
ties which  many  find  in  the  way  of  this  and 
other  desirable  improvements  will  speedily 
vanish  when  the  experiment  is  made. 

Next  to  the  advisability  of  seeking  from 
students  at  entrance  a  proof  of  their  ability 
to  profit  by  college  prelections  we  rank  the 
necessity  of  demanding  from  them,  at  fre 
quent  intervals  during  their  academical 
career,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  lessons 
of  the  professor  have  been  duly  comprehended 
and  carefully  digested.*  The  principle  of 
classification  should  be  most  rigorously  acted 
upon  in  all  such  examinations;  for,  as  a 
stimulus  and  a  discipline,  the  value  of  such 
a  combination  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 
The  certainty  of  a  coming  trial,  and  the 
character  of  the  certificate  to  be  gained  there- 
by ;  the  dread  of  a  low  position  in  the  classi- 
fied list ;  the  well-grounded  hope,  that  fame 
will  precede  the  diligent  to  the  bar,  the 
church,  or  other  profession — will  censure 
earnest  attention  during  the  hour  of  lecture, 
and  unremitting  industry  in  home  prepara- 
tion ;  while  the  examination  itself  will  dis- 
cover to  each  his  own  deficiencies,  make  him 
aware  of  his  capabilities,  and  fix  on  his  mind 
the  facts  and  principles  of  a  winter's  acqui- 
sition. 

And  here  we  would  protest  against  the 
doctrine,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  for  a  profes- 
sor to  examine  his  own  students,  and  pro- 
nounce either  on  their  comparative  merits  or 
on  their  fitness  for  the  honour  of  graduation. 
Of  the  insult  thus  offered  to  the  professorial 
body  we  shall  say  nothing,  but  express  our 
firm  conviction,  based  not  more  on  theoreti- 
cal than  on  practical  grounds,  that  none  but 
the  professors  are  competent  either  to  do 
justice  to  the  students,  or  to  make  the  paper 
what  we  have  hinted  it  ought  to  be.  Ex- 
amination sheets  compiled  by  paid  or  ama- 
teur examiners,  who  do  not  know  anything 


*  In  the  northern  colleges,  such  a  system  haa 
long  been  in  active  operation ;  and  to  its  influence  we 
attribute  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended 
the  Aberdeen  graduates,  in  competing  with  the 
alumni  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  for  the  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  several 
churches.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the  begin- 
ning as  well  as  at  the  end  of  each  session,  aro  con- 
ducted by  paper,  and  are  highly  effective  of  good 


ble  to  no  examination.     In  these  arrange- 1  results  in  and  beyond  the  college.' 
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of  the  examinees,  and  who  too  often  strive 
to  show  off  their  knowledge,  are  more  fre- 
quently a  chance-directed  farrago  of  crude 
individualities,  than  a  graduated  and  connect- 
ed series  of  well-digested  questions  to  elicit 
general  principles,  and  to  test  the  judgment 
in  applying  the  doctrines  of  previous  teach- 
ing. Thus  we  creep  into  a  system  of  crom, 
and  of  crack  questions^  and  a  rational  and 
philosophic  training  is  ignored.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  professors  will  stand  upon 
their  dignity,  and  upon  the  ground  of  public 
utility,  and  refuse  to  countenance  a  proposal 
which  implies  a  perpetual  vote  of  censure  on 
the  entire  body.  To  assessor-examiners  we 
have  no  objection,  as  they  may  somewhat 
lighten  the  load  which  we  shall  by-and-by 
propo>se  to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  profes- 
sors ;  but  they  should  never  supersede  the 
proper  and  responsible  head,  and  their  func- 
tions should  be  mainly  oral  examination. 
There  are  few  literary  tasks  more  difficult 
and  more  delicate,  than  the  framing  of  a 
good  and  well-balanced  examination  paper; 
minute  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, large  experience,  and  strong  common 
sense,  are  indispensable  to  success.* 

To  our  next  suggestion  we  crave  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  all  University  reformers, 
and  more  especially  the  teaching  body  of 
professors,  both  because  it  has  scarce  been 
mentioned  heretofore  in  the  discussions  on 
reform,  and  because  we  consider  it  the  reme- 
dy which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  greatest 
defect  in  our  Univer^ity  system.  But,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  lay  down  its  provisions, 
let  us  remind  our  readers  that  the  purposes 
of  a  University  education  are  two — First,  to 
train  the  student  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  instruments,  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
develop  and  rightly  influence  the  moral  na- 
ture, and  to  direct,  brace,  and  give  action  to 
the  intellectual  faculties;  and,  secondly,  to 
impart  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  informa- 
tion, as  shall,  so  far  as  consistent  with  higher 
purposes,  exhaust  the  several  subjects  of 
study,  and  be  generally  useful  in  any  of  the 
walks  of  practical  life.     We  must  remember, 

*  The  examination  papers,  if  drawn  up  on  a 
methodical  plan,  and  with  judicious  selection,  eo  as 
to  be  at  once  a  resume  of  the  session  and  a  model  for 
study,  by  being  annually  spread  over  the  country 
would  direct  to  a  proper  line  of  reading,  those  school- 
masters or  students,  who,  from  remote  residence  or 
other  cause,  know  little  of  the  plans  pursued  in  our 
higher  institutions,  or  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
youths  should  possess  before  entrance.  Tiie  circula- 
tion of  the  examination  papers  by  moans  of  the  stu- 
dents we  reckon  a  most  important  point,  as,  jMjrhaps 
more  than  tlie  prescribing  of  an  entrance  course,  it 
gives  a  directing  power  in  the  education  of  tho  coun- 
try to  those  whose  position  at  tho  head  of  tho  teach- 
ing profession  entitles  them  to  respect  and  coufldeuce. 


however,  that  of  these  the  first  is  the  grand 
aim  and  object  of  a  primary  education  ;  and 
we  must  scrupulously  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  modern  utilitarianism  converting 
our  mental  training  apparatus  into  a  mere 
"useful  knowledge"  grubber.  Our  first 
great  care,  therefore,  must  be  to  organise  a 
course  whose  subjects  shall  be  of  a  refining 
and  elevating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
practically  useful  character ;  and,  further,  to 
make  provision  for  the  special  teachings  of 
the  professional  schools — Law,  Medicine, 
Divinity  and  Peedeutics.  But  w^e  must  re- 
collect, that  even  our  Arts'  course  is  so  far 
a  professional  course,  since  from  it  directly 
proceeds  that  large  body  of  students  whu  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  teacher's  duties. 

One  other  remark  is  necessary,  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  proposal  which  is  to  follow. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  universally- 
admitted  excellence  of  our  colleges,  in  reach- 
ing the  masses,  and  aflfording  to  the  poorest 
class  of  our  population  au  academical  educa- 
tion, cheap  in  the  preparatory  training,  and 
cheap  in  itself.  Now  this  is  exactly  one  of 
those  good  things  which,  by  being  carried 
too  far,  may  become  a  blemish,  nay,  a  seri- 
ous evil.  In  our  regard  for  the  poor  and  the 
ill-prepared  we  sacrifice  the  wealthy  and  the 
well-prepared  ;  and  the  style  of  teaching  in 
most,  if  not  all,  our  colleges,  is  pitched  on 
that  scale  which  suits  the  advance  of  the 
former.  The  ill-prepared  form,  no  doubt, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  entrant  class  ;and  thus 
a  conscientious  and  judicious  professor  has 
but  one  course  open  to  him — to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  majority.  In  a  large  pro- 
miscuous class,  it  is  impossible  for  a  profes- 
sor to  enter  into  the  higher  departments  of 
his  subjects,  with  that  regularity,  depth,  and 
fitness,  which  are  absolutely  required.  The 
zealous,  energetic,  and  competent  must  be 
separately  provided  for,  if  we  expect  those 
results  which  all  seem  to  desire;  yet  our 
present  system  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  carrying  higher  in  their  education 
those  ambitious  and  better  trained  youths, 
many  of  whom  are  every  year  to  be  found 
in  all  our  colleges.  Wo  know  what  Scottish 
students  can  do  in  the  way  of  hard  work  ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
had  the  more  noble  of  them  but  tho  oppor- 
tunity and  tho  encouragements  to  extend 
their  reading  to  classical  authors  or  scientific 
treatises,  which  in  a  heterogeneous  class  it 
would  be  more  than  folly  for  the  teacher  to 
attempt,  we  should  speedily  find  a  swarn^  of 
youths  annually  passing  forth  from  our  Uni- 
versity courts,  fully  able  to  compete  with 
Oxonians  and  Cantabrigians  in  the  extent 
and  massiveness  of  their  scholarship,  while 
they  would  far  excel  them  in  the  fineness  and 
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practical  bent  of  their  general  intellectual 
culture.  Now  it  is  for  this  small  aristocracy 
of  talent  and  industry  that  we  are  anxious 
to  provide — for  those  men  upon  whom  de- 
pends the  fame  of  our  Universities,  and  who 
must  be  made  the  engines  whereby  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  education,  not  only  in 
our  academical  halls,  but  also  in  the  several 
professions,  and  over  the  whole  country  ;  for 
it  is  t\\Qfew  of  a  college,  and  not  the  many, 
who  gain  for  it  celebrity ;  and  to  the  ftw^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  many,  it  is  oui- 
solenm  duty  to  have  regard.  Hundreds  of 
mediocrities,  such  as  we  send  forth  from 
year  to  year,  will  do  less  for  the  solid  credit 
of  our  colleges  and  the  higher  learning  of  our 
country,  than  a  dozen  distinguished  scholars 
annually  produced.  We  do  not  wish  t<» 
form  a  learned  class,  but  to  make  a  large 
class  learned ;  and,  while  v/e  maintain  simul- 
taneous training  for  all,  to  provide  extra 
teaching  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  to  encourage  the /ew^,  and  to 
start  them  on  the  road  to  raise  their  own 
fame,  and  revivify  the  withered  bays  of  our 
academical  institutions. 

This  defect,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  was  many  years  ago  felt  by  Mr. 
Pillans,  to  whom  the  education  of  our  coun- 
try owes  so  much ;  and,  with  his  wonted 
good  sense  and  educational  chivalry,  he 
sought  to  remedy  it,  so  far  as  individual  ex- 
ertion could,  by  adopting  a  system  of  *'  pri- 
vate studies,"  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  classical  authors.  The  extension 
and  public  acknowledgment  of  this  extra 
private  course,  which  is  more  or  less  adopted 
by  different  professors,  are  the  objects  which 
we  desire  to  urge  in  the  Remedy  now  to  be 
brought  forward. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  alumni,  as  above 
set  forth,  let  two  parallel  courses  of  study  he 
'prescribed  in  the  several  classes  of  the  Arts' 
curriculum;  one  for  all  students,  without 
distinction  or  exception  ;  and  the  other^  an 
entirely  optional  course,  for  the  small  aristo- 
cracy of  which  w'e  have  spoken.*     To  render 


*  Thus,  while  the  Professor  of  Greek  reads  with 
his  entire  junior  class  during  tlie  first  three  months 
a  portion  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  he  might,  at  a 
separate  meeting,  prelect  to  his  volunteers  a  play  of 
Euripides,  directing  tliem  to  read,  as  coll  iteral  helps, 
such  works,  or  portions  of  works,  on  history,  philo- 
logy, and  criticism,  as  he  might  deem  most  appro- 
priate companions  to  the  text-book,  and  most  suita- 
ble to  the  advancement  and  capacity  of  the  class. 
During  the  latter  three  months  a  similar  course  might 
be  adopted,  and  so  also  in  the  different  classex  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
again,  while  confining  his  polM  to  Euclid,  Algebra, 
and  Plane  Trigonometry,  could  exercise  the  better 
students  with  Analj'tic  Geometry,  higher  Algebra, 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  or  other  desirable  sub- 


this  course  effective  for  good,  three  things 
are  necessary  :  Is/,  That  prizes  for  excellence 
be  provided  ;  2uf,  That  additional  exumina- 
tions  be  instituted,  at  which  the  volunteers 
shall  compete  among  themselves  for  honours 
of  first  and  second  grade  ;  and  3c?,  That  these 
candidates  for  honours  be  separately  lectured 
by  the  professor  as  often  (say  once)  in  the 
week  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  overtake 
the  work  prescribed.  Of  such  extra  compe- 
titions there  should  be  at  least  three  during 
the  year — one  in  January,  on  the  subjects 
prescribed  at  the  opening  of  the  session; 
another  at  the  end  of  the  session,  on  subjects 
prescribed  in  January  ;  and  a  third  in  the 
end  of  October,  on  subjects  prescribed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  for  summer  read- 
ing. At  all  these  competitions  rewards 
should  be  given ;  books  or  money  once  a 
year,  and  parchment  certificates  on  the  two 
other  occasions.  But  this  extra  course,  with 
its  examinations  and  prizes,  must  become  a 
regular  and  important  part  of  the  University 
system  in  every  branch  of  study  ;  an  eclat 
must  be  added  to  it  by  the  weight  of  Uni- 
versity promulgation,  the  solemnity  and  dig- 
nity of  University  sanction,  the  honours  of 
the  University  seal,  and  the  glory  of  pub- 
licity, ere  those  results  can  be  looked  for 
which  such  an  arrangement  is  calculated  to 
secure.  The  exertions  of  an  individual  pro- 
fessor, however  enthusiastic,  will  not  suffice 
to  call  forth  that  zealous  and  unwearying 
toil  which  the  dignity  of  a  public  hall,  and 
the  honour  of  a  public  prize,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  patrons  and  senatus,  and  news- 
paper publicity  will  readily  produce  and 
steadily  maintain.  None  but  parties  closely 
interested  even  dream  of  wading  through  our 
gigantic  prize  lists  ;  but  were  a  few  names 
recurring  several  times  during  the  year,  as 
the  honour  men  of  their  class,  they  would 
become  "  household  words,"  and  this  circum- 
stance alone  would  prove  a  great  stimulus  to 
those  who  depend  for  support  on  their  own 
exertions,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  who  are  influ- 
enced by  the  love  of  approbation  in  even  a 
small  degree.  To  pushing  men  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  make  for  themselves 
a  college  character^  which  is  certain  to  follow 
them  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  the 
consulting-room  ;  and,  therefore,  we  fear  not 
but  that  self-interest  would  soon  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  aspirants  for  honours,  and  of  the 
well  prepared  entrants,  and  thus  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  and  of  teaching. 

Many  advantages  besides  that  of  extended 
reading  and  more  copious  information, 
would  flow  from  the  extra  course.     In  the 


jects.     We  give  these  examples  not  as  the  best  to 
be  adopted,  but  to  illustrate  our  idea. 
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classical  department  our  students  would  be  i 
early  compelled  to  devote  their  attention 
to  such  collateral  and  illustrative  works  as 
the  history  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature, 
by  Muller,  Mure,  Grote,  Arnold,  Dunlop, 
and  Browne ;  to  the  extended  grammatical 
and  critical  labours  of  Buttmann,  Madvig, 
Ktthner,  Zumpt,  Donaldson  and  Key,  etc. ; 
and  they  would  thus  be  instructed  in  those 
very  topics  in  which  they  invariably  fail 
when  brought  into  competition  with  English 
trained  alumni.  There  are  no  tutors  like 
these ;  and  it  is  manifestly  our  duty  to  adopt 
that  tutorial  system  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  system  of  "  extra"  should  \  be  vigor- 
ously continued  through  all  the  branches  of 
the  Arts'  curriculum,  and  all  the  years  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  so  that  students 
should  not  only  have  an  opportunity,  but 
even  be  under  the  necessity,  of  keeping  up 
for  degree  examinations,  outdoor  competi- 
tions, or  special  professional  studies,  the  in- 
formation acquired  in  successive  years,  and 
that  young  men  might  be  encouraged  to 
follow  out  with  exhaustive  reading  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  chosen  as  their  forte. 
But  further — our  schools  would  soon,  under 
the  operation  of  this  system,  be  manned  by 
scholars  of  a  higher  tone,  whose  influence 
would  make  itself  felt  on  primary  education 
generally,  and  on  college  entrants  especially  ; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  the  elementary 
teaching  so  much  complained  of  would  be 
abandoned,  and  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek 
classes  might  with  safety  be  given  up.  The 
summer  recess,  too,  would  be  turned  to  the 
best  account,  because  being  terminated  as 
proposed  by  one  of  the  three  extra  compe- 
titions, as  well  as  a  pass  examination  for  all 
entrants,  whether  joining  for  the  first  time, 
or  rising  to  a  higher  class,  it  would  be  very 
generally  employed  to  mature  and  extend 
past  acquisitions,  or  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
struggles  of  the  coming  ordeal.  What  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  means,  moreover, 
would  thus  be  afforded  for  preparing  a 
thoroughly  qualified  staff  of  assistant  pro- 
fessors (we  do  not  like  the  term  tutors)  for 
the  working  of  the  college  classes,  and 
what  activity  and  vigour  would  be  infused 
into  University  life  I 

Some  may  fear  that  thig  forcing  process 
would  introduce  a  system  of  cramming  and 
grinding,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  discourage.  But  it  is  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  professors  and  examiners  to 
prevent  such  a  result ;  or  at  worst  to  make 
the  "grinders"  co-operato  with  them  for 
good.  By  variety  of  question,  a  systematic 
process  in  examination,  a  change  in  subject, 
and  a  freshness  in  illustration,  the  teacher 
may  completely  baffle  the  arts  of  any  dealer 


in  "crack  questions,"  who  may  seek  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  the  vendor  of  passports  to 
honours  and  prizes.  But  to  prevent  abuse, 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  extra  course,  who  are  not 
more  than  respectable  in  the  regular  class, 
and  that  each  examination  paper  be  com- 
posed partly  from  the  polloi,  and  partly  from 
the  optional  course,  in  order  that  the  primary 
duty  of  all  be  not  neglected  by  the  few. 
For  this  reason  alone,  with  the  fear  that  a 
body  of  non-professional  examiners  would 
soon  call  into  existence  a  system  of  "  coach- 
ing," we  again  remonstrate  against  the  idea 
of  handing  over  to  others  the  examining 
powers  of  the  professors. 

Of  the  help  to  professors  in  discharging 
their  increased  duties  we  shall  speak  imme- 
diately. Meantime,  it  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  the  extra  labour  will  not,  after 
the  first  year,  be  so  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  and  that  a  single  individual  may 
effect  much  if  the  examinations  be  judiciously 
arranged,  and  if  he  spend  honestly  the 
months  of  his  long  vacation.  The  expense 
of  books  and  the  overwork  of  students  com- 
pelling them  to  refrain  from  private  tuition, 
are  but  petty  considerations  when  weighed 
against  the  immense  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  all,  from  the  increased  labour  and 
extended  range ;  and  we  trust  that  no  "  pity 
the  sorrows"  argument  will  interfere  with 
a  trial  of  these  new  appliances.  That  all  the 
members  of  a  community  should  be  self- 
supporting  at  the  first  possible  moment,  is 
a  sound  principle  of  political  economy  ;  and 
we  should  be  loth  to  interfere  with  its 
action  in  the  case  of  University  students ; 
but  we  prefer  to  find  time  and  energy 
which  are  spent  on  private  tuition  devoted 
to  the  gaining  of  bursaries  and  scholarships ; 
and,  therefore,  we  should  gladly  see  all  such 
prizes  thrown  open  to  public  contest,  and  a 
still  greater  number  founded  by  patriotic 
testators. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  proposed 
remedy.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  keep  in 
view  the  great  excellence  of  our  Scottish 
system — the  admission  of  all,  the  professo- 
rial teaching  of  all,  the  thorough  drill  of  all, 
and  lastly,  the  adaptation  of  the  teaching  to  all 
degrees  of  advancement ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  make  provision  for  carrying  higher 
in  their  studies  that  small  aristocracy  of 
talent  who  are  able  and  willing  to  earn  for 
themselves  bays  of  a  fresher  green  than  now 
adorn  the  brows  of  the  laureated  few. 

Were  the  scheme  which  we  have  sketched 
adopted,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  render 
the  Professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathema- 
tics, and  Natural  Philosophy,  some  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  the  increased  duties  thus 
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thrown  upon  them.  The  correction  of  ver- 
sion exercises  by  the  classical  professors  in 
their  leisure  hours  we  consider  a  useless 
waste  of  valuable  time.  That  students  should 
practise  original  composition  is  highly  neces- 
sary and  that  their  efforts  should  be  criticised 
by  one  of  superior  learning  is  also  highly 
necessary  ;  but  one  hour  per  week  spent  in 
open  class  in  the  criticism  of  a  few  exercises, 
varying  in  excellence,  will  accomplish  more 
ultimate  good  than  daily  versions  quietly 
returned  to  the  writers  with  the  amendments 
of  the  pencil.  But  compositions  in  Latin 
and  Greek  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
all  competitions,  whether  ordinary  or  bur- 
sary,  before  it  be  attended  to  with  that  zeal 
which  it  demands.  When  its  importance 
has  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  gaining 
prominence  in  examinations,  then  we  shall 
secure  its  cultivation  in  private  by  all  those 
to  whom  such  an  exercise  is  likely  to  prove 
of  lasting  service.  In  correcting  exercises, 
therefore,  the  classical  professors  should  re- 
quire no  help  ;  and  in  drilling  up  incapables 
of  the  first  year  they  should  be  equally  free 
from  obligation  ;  but  one  or  two  thoroughly  ' 
good  scholars  associated  with  each  professor 
would  render  immense  service  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  if  their  efforts  were  judiciously 
directed.  The  assistant  professors  should 
aid  in  the  examinations,  and  should  afford 
occasional  relief  to  the  professors  in  the 
lecture  rooms ;  but  one  of  their  main  duties 
should  be  to  meet,  say  twice  a- week,  with  the 
volunteers  of  each  class,  to  go  over  minutely 
with  them  the  ground  which  the  professor  is 
to  pass  rapidly  in  review  on  the  day  of  his 
separate  prelection.  But  we  must  not  for 
a  moment  countenance  the  proposal  that  a 
professor  should  hand  over  to  the  almost 
entire  charge  of  his  deputy  any  one  of  the 
regular  classes  of  the  polloi  course.  If  a 
professor's  preparations  be  largely  made  in 
the  summer  recess,  as  they  ought,  his  winter 
labours  will  be  as  light  as  those  of  profes- 
sional men  generally  ;  for,  according  to  our 
scheme,  we  should  not  employ  him  more 
than  four  hours  per  day  in  the  work  of  pub- 
lic teaching.  Let  us  on  no  account,  however, 
abandon  or  curtail  the  functions  of  our  time- 
honoured,  character-moulding,  and  judgment- 
directing  professoriate,  but  cling  to  it  as  a 
means  of  instruction,  which,  though  producing 
few  horned  men,  has  yet  sent  forth  a  very 
large  number  of  practically  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society.  Let  our  aim  be  to  give  to 
all  the  benefits  of  our  present  system,  while 
to  the  few  we  afford,  in  addition,  the  means 
of  being  not  only  intellectually  trained,  but 
also  deeply  learned. 

The  assistant   professors,   or  Fellows   as 
they  might  be  called,  should  be  chosen  from 


the  most  distinguished  graduates ;  and  he 
who  had  taken  the  highest  degree  in  each 
department,  should  have  the  first  offer  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  tutorship  connected  with 
that  department.  The  tenure  of  office  should 
be  limited,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  assis- 
tantship  should  be  enjoyed  as  widely  as 
possible. 

The  establishment  of  additional  chairs  is 
another  of  those  reforms  which  have  been 
urged  with  much  importunity  in  the  demand 
for  extension.  With  this  cry,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  Arts'  curriculum,  we  cannot 
largely  sympathise,  though  in  the  Faculties 
of  Divinity  and  Law  there  is  certainly  room 
for  increased  power.  What  we  mainly  want, 
however,  is  that  our  present  chairs  be  more 
vigorously  worked  by  some  such  plan  as  we 
have  already  adverted  to.  The  difficulty 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  additional  chairs  is 
of  a  practical  kind, — where  to  get  the  stu- 
dents to  support,  or  even  encourage^  the  new 
incumbents,  and  how  such  students  could  af- 
ford the  necessary  leisure  from  more  pressing 
calls.  A  Latham  or  a  Craik  in  the  chair  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  would, 
doubtless,  be  a  great  acquisition,  for  our 
philological  wants  are  but  too  plainly  per- 
ceptible ;  and  though  the  pupils  of  our  high 
schools  and  better  academies  might  dispense 
with  such  a  class,  still  the  large  majority  of 
students  could  not  obtain,  amidst  the  distrac- 
tions of  a  country  school,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  this  important  department  of  learn- 
ing. As  an  adjunct  or  supplement  to  the 
philological  teaching  of  the  classical  profes- 
sors, a  dissection  of  our  mother  tongue 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable ; 
and  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  study  of 
our  standard  authors  under  a  competent 
guide  are  too  palpable  to  require  enforce- 
ment. A  thorough  knowledge,  however,  of 
English  literature  is  the  labour  of  many  years 
and  the  result  of  patient  study.  Lectures  on 
Political  and  Social  History  might  not  in- 
appropriately issue  from  the  English  Lite- 
rature Chair ;  while  the  present  absurd  ar- 
rangement of  imposing  Natural  History,  in 
almost  all  its  branches,  on  one  pair  of 
shoulders,  might,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
science,  give  way  to  the  division  of  the  subject 
into  two  departments. 

A  Professorship  of  Classical  Literature, 
as  supplementary  to  the  present  staflf,  would 
be  rendered  perfectly  unnecessary  by  the 
system  of  "  extra"  which  we  have  suggest- 
ed ;  while  a  chair  of  Political  Economy 
could  be  most  advantageously  combined 
with  that  of  Ethics,  a  small  additional  en- 
dowment being  provided  to  remunerate  and 
encourage  increased  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  professor.     We  can  easily  aflx)rd  to  ig- 
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nore  modern  languages  in  the  Arts'  curri- 
culum ;  if  such  a  subject  were  made  imper- 
ative, it  would  prove  an  incubus  to  the 
college  and  a  burden  to  the  students;  if  not, 
the  chair  would  be  well  nigh  a  sinecure. 
Modern  languages  are  equally  well  gained 
out  of  doors,  and  at  a  season  when  more 
urgent  engagements  do  not  interfere.  There 
is  one  chair,  however,  the  necessity  for  which 
is  so  strong,  and  the  advantages  so  evident, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  its  claims 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  many  schemes 
of  extension  which  have  been  broached,  from 
time  to  time,  we  mean  that  of  Posdeutics,  or 
the  "  Art  and  Science  of  Education."  Tlie 
Medical  Faculty  is,  in  all  our  colleges,  more 
or  less  fully  equipped  for  conveying  both 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
rience ;  the  doctrines,  principles,  and  tech- 
nicalities of  divinity  and  law  have,  to  some 
extent,  received  suitable  expositors ;  but  the 
Teaching  Profession,  though  yielding  to 
none  of  these  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
for  the  well  being  of  society,  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored.*  Teaching,  in  fact,  is  too 
generally  viewed  as  incapable  of  being  sci- 
entifically treated ;  and  when  spoken  of,  is 
regarded  rather  as  an  art,  or  "  knack,"  than 
as  a  practical  science  reducible  to  rules.  But 
a  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  this  is  a  grand  mistake,  and  that  the 
want  of  such  a  chair  in  one  or  more  of  our 
colleges  has  been  a  most  grievous  omission. 
Mental  Philosophy  and  the  modes  of  mental 
culture  arc  as  evidently  co-related  as  the 
principles  of  chemistry  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  or  as  the  doctrines  of  physi- 
ology and  the  application  of  curatives ;  and 
deduction  is  as  legitimate  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  But  experience  and  reflection 
are  necessary  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
parts  and  point  out  the  bearing  of  one  upon 
another.  The  diagnosis  of  mental  peculiari- 
ties in  the  young  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  unless  accurately  made,  the 
means  used  will  be  as  powerless  to  the  end, 
as  the  application  of  a  mistaken  drug  to  the 
cure  of  a  disease.  Hence  hundreds  of 
youths  of  respectable  scholarship  go  forth 
from  the  Arts'  course  as  teachers,  who  arc 
lamentably  unsuitcd  for  the  arduous  duties 
they  have  undertaken  ;  and  a  most  serious 
bar  is  thus  presented  to  the  improvement  of 
our  methods  of  tuition — ond  at  the  same 
time,  the  rights  of  the  teaching  body  to  bo 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  and  recog- 

*  Wo  rejoice  to  loam  that  a  subscription  baa  boon  i 
auspiciously  be^gun  to  ondow  such  a  chair  iu  Edin- 1 
burgh  or  CJlasgow,  and  wo  wish  tho  promoters  of  tho 
Bchcmo  God  spocd.  Thcro  should  be  two  chairs  of ; 
Pajdoutici}  in  Scotland,  ono  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  } 
and  tho  other  in  Aberdeen. 


nised  profession  fiiil  to  be  acknowledged. 
Without  such  a  chair  Normal  Schools  are 
but  the  strongholds  of  an  unreasoning  em- 
piricism ;  but  when  attached  to  a  lecture- 
ship of  Pffideutics,  as  a  hospital  to  the 
Medical  School,  they  may  be  made  a  most 
powerful  engine  for  the  improvement  of 
education.  Were  our  teachers  compelled 
to  graduate,  attending  for  one  year  during 
their  course  the  Professor  of  Paideuties,  and 
practising  in  the  Normal  Schools,  what  an 
imffrovement  would  it  be  on  the  miserable 
system  of  apprentice  teaching  ! 

We  would  further  advocate,  that  a  fixed 
course  be  prescribed  for  all  aspirants  to 
degrees,  and  that  regular  students  be  not 
permitted  to  use  their  discretion  in  selecting 
their  classes  from  year  to  year.  The  prac- 
tical inconveniences  of  this  irregular  method 
are  very  great,  while  theoretical  objections 
to  it  will  occur  to  all,  based  on  psychologi- 
cal considerations,  and  on  the  mutual  con- 
nection and  coherence  of  the  several  subjects 
in  their  matter,  and  in  their  use  as  instru- 
ments of  mental  discipline. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  arrangement 
of  the  undergraduate  course,  we  conclude 
our  survey  by  a  few  words  on  the  conferring 
of  laureate  honours.  A  degree,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  an  academical  career,  is  simply  a 
token,  that  he  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  has 
attended  college  for  a  specified  time,  and 
has  manifested  moderate  industry  and  re- 
spectable behaviour.  It  is  not  advisable, 
for  many  reasons,  that  the  mere  pass  degree 
should  exceed  this  limited  amount  of  re- 
quirement, or  that  a  separate  form  of  diplo- 
ma should  exist  for  the  graduates  of  difierent 
attainments.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, that  on  the  point  of  stepping  from 
University  scenes  to  the  bustle  of  profes- 
sional life,  the  industrious  and  accomplished 
students  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  world  what  their  diligence 
has  been,  what  their  powers  are,  and  what 
confidence  may  be  for  the  future  placed  in 
their  abilities  and  application.  A  compe- 
tition at  graduation  is,  therefore,  imperative- 
ly called  for,  to  act  as  a  stimulus  throughout 
the  imdcrgraduate  course,  and  to  afford 
students  an  opportunity  of  gaining  for  them- 
selves a  testimonial  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable kind.  A  pecuniary  reward  is  not 
necessary  to  call  forth  prime  talent,  as  the 
Cambridge  wranglerships  show ;  but  as  a 
First  Wrangler  is  sure  of  a  Fellowship  from 
his  college,  so  wo  might  hold  out  to  our 
highest  graduates  Assistants!) ips,  Travelling 
Bachelorships,  or  other  valuable  advantages. 
For  tho  polloif  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  degree  examination 
should  not  rest  on  one  eflbrt,  but  that  the 
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trial  be  either  distributed  over  the  four 
years,  as  at  Aberdeen,*  or  that  it  be  divided 
into  a  "  little  go,"  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  a  "  great  go,"  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth.  Besides  this,  however,  let  there  be 
an  extended  course  for  graduation  with 
honours,  as  the  crowning  struggle  of  the 
extra  course  ;  and  here  the  admirable  plan 
pursued  in  Glasgow  may  be  taken  as  a 
model.  All  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  kept  up  till  graduation,  by  one 
yearly  examination  on  a  prescribed  text- 
book, after  the  student  has  ceased  to  attend 
lectures  on  that  branch ;  and  thus  time 
would  ultimately  be  saved,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  up  knowledge  by  doing  a 
little,  than  to  recall  it  after  an  interval. 
That  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
speedily,  to  increase  the  respectability  of 
our  degrees,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  and 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
object,  we  must  seek  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  their  depreciation.  These  we  conceive 
to  be  as  follows  : — l.s^,  It  has  been  well 
known  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  students 
may  enter  the  Scottish  colleges  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  with  almost  no  preparation  ; 
and  that  ten  months  at  Latin,  ten  at  Greek, 
and  ten  at  mathematics,  are  sufficient  ibr  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  while  three  or  four  years' 
study  of  each  of  these  departments,  after  a 
lengthened  preparatory  training,  secures  for 
English  and  Irish  students  only  the  designa- 
tion of  A.B.,  the  higher  title  of  A.M.  not 
being  procurable  for  three  years  longer. 
2d,  The  value  of  our  degrees  is  not  known, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  since  the  papers 
by  which  candidates  are  tested  arc  never 
seen  beyond  the  college  walls.  Were  the 
papers  published  to  the  world,  as  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  our  professors 
might  then  afford  to  test  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  pupils  without  being  subject  to 
the  inuendos  of  unreflecting  digitators.  Sdf, 
The  practice  of  selling  degrees,  once  so 
largely  prevalent,  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
preciating our  honours,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  cause.  The  opinion 
which,  in  this  country,  we  entertain  of  Ger- 
man Ph.D.'s  conferred  on  Englishmen,  will 
afford  some  estimate  of  what  effect  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  Scottish  degrees  has  had 
on  the  foreign  value  of  these  distinctions. 
To  restore  our  respectability  in  this  respect, 
we   must  make  our  higher  degrees  a  bona 

*  This  lightening  of  the  degree  cxamiuation  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  graduates,  for 
as  the  toil  comes  in  eight  instalments,  two  each  year, 
the  pass  is  a  matter  of  no  groat  difficulty.  There  are 
many  evident  drawbacks,  however,  to  the  Aberdeen 
plan,  though  we  consider  it  the  best  in  Scotland. 


fide  test  of  superior  scholarship,  not  only  by 
a  final  effort,  but  by  a  sustained  struggle 
and  extra  reading  throughout  the  whole 
course ;  we  must  publish  our  examination 
papers  to  the  world  ;  and  we  must  abandon 
the  degrading  and  humiliating  practice  of 
lavishing  degrees  on  aliens,  and  selling  the 
birthright  of  our  sons  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
At  the  end  of  the  course,  no  degree  above 
A.B.  should  be  conferred — A.M.,  and  those 
of  higher  rank  being  obtainable  by  time  and 
by  an  examination  m^erely  formal ;  no  de- 
gree should  be  conferred  by  a  college,  except 
on  her  own  alumni  (we,  of  course,  allow 
LL.D.'s  to  princes  and  warriors) ;  and  no 
degree  should  be  conferred  on  an  absent 
individual.  If  these  simple  rules  be  ob- 
served, our  degrees  will  soon  be  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  literary  exchange,  and  will  be 
greedily  sought  after  as  passports  to  honour 
and  emolument. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  our  colleges; 
and  in  so  doing,  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve intact  our  characteristic  excellences, 
and  to  recommend  modifications  of  present 
appliances  rather  than  to  advocate  ibreign 
innovations.  An  entrance  course  for  Greek 
and  Latin  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple which,  tacitly  acted  on  by  all,  insures  a 
moderate  amount  of  Latin  reading  before 
matriculation ;  periodical  examinations  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  session 
are  already  held,  and  that  with  the  best  re- 
sults, in  Aberdeen.  An  extra  course,  with 
extra  prizes  and  competitions,  is  a  mere 
enlargement  of  the  system  of  "  Private 
Studies,"  as  encouraged  by  some  professors  ; 
assistant  professors  have  for  some  time  been 
employed  in  various  classes,  and  we  only 
seek  to  direct  their  efforts  to  greater  advan- 
tage ;  additional  chairs  arc  called  for  by  all, 
and,  so  far,  are  a  most  reasonable  extension  ; 
a  fixed  course  is  the  rule  in  some  of  our  col- 
leges ;  and,  lastly,  competition  for  high 
degrees  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  more  recently  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  maintaining  similarity  in  out- 
ward forms,  we  have  not  sought  to  suggest 
alterations  in  the  modes  of  teaching,  for  we 
advocate  the  maintenance  in  full,  nay,  in- 
creased force,  of  the  rigid  drill  and  mould- 
ing discipline  of  the  professorial  apparatus. 
We  have,  moreover,  indicated  a  plan  where- 
by the  majority  of  the  entrants  may  be  so 
tested,  as  that  higher  classical  attainments 
shall  be  secured  on  admission  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  schools  of  the  country  reflexively 
raised ;  while  we  have  nevertheless  shown, 
that  none  need  be  excluded,  and  that  tho 
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seri-studiorum  and  mere  amateurs  may  have 
their  feelings  spared  and  their  literary  crav- 
ings satisfied  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  cause  of  learning. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  N., 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Observa- 
tory. An  entirely  New  Edition  (Cth), 
with  Addenda.  New  York,  1857.  With 
13  Plates,  pp.  S84. 

2.  Maury''s  Sailing  Directions.  7th  Edi- 
tion.    February,  1857.     Pp.  870. 

3.  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  \^bl. 

4.  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Liver- 
pool Compass  Committee  to  the  Board  of 

Trade,  with  Letters  from  the  Astronomer 
Royal  thereupon,     London,  1857. 

5.  Instructions  for  Correcting  the  Devi- 
ation of  the  Compass.  Edited  by  Archi- 
bald Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  1857. 

G.  Swinging  Ships  for  Deviation.  London, 
1857. 

7.  Weather  Booh ;  Abstract  of  Log  and 
Meteorological  Register.  Issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

8.  First  Number  of  Meteorological  Papers. 
Published  by  Authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  London,  1857. 

9.  Wind  Charts.  Published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

10.  Great  Circie  Sailing.  Published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

1 1 .  The  Principles  of  Great  Circle  and  Com- 
posite Sailing.  Qy  John  Thomas  Tow- 
80N.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation. 
Liverpool,  1857. 

12.  Translation  of  Dutch  Pamphlets  on  the 
Herring  Fishery.     London,  1858. 

1 3.  Meteorological  Register  kept  by  the  Eaul 
OF  GiFFORD,  in  his  Yacht  '-''Fair  Rosa- 
mond,'^ in  1857.  London,  1857.  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

14.  The  Log  of  a  Merchant  Officer  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  Education  of  Young 
Officers,  and  the  Youth  of  the  Merchant 
Service.  By  Rodert  Methven,  Com- 
mander in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.     London,  1854. 

*'  The  Geography  op  the  Sea."* — What  an 
incongruous  idea  do  these  words  present  to 
the  scholar !  How  thoroughly  incompre- 
hensible by  the  ordinary  mind  !     Consider- 


*  Huraboldt  has  given  this  name  to  what  ho  jiistly 
regorda  aa  a  now  department  of  ecicnce. 


ing  the  ocean  as  but  the  great  reservoir  fur 
receiving  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  earth, 
as  the  nursery  of  the  whale  and  its  congeners, 
or  as  the  dreaded  grave  of  the  seafliring  man, 
we  have  seldom  regarded  it  under  its  nobler 
phase,  as  the  common  highway  of  nations, 
which  even  despotism  cannot  appropriate, 
and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  complex  ter- 
raqueous apparatus  which  constitutes  "  The 
Life  of  the  Earth." 

From  the  earliest  times,  before  the  sailor 
trusted  himself  to  the  open  sea,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge  of  the  tides  and  the  winds 
was  required  for  the  safe  navigation  of  his 
shores ;  but  when  he  adventured  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  into  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  or  attempted  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe,  and  reach  its  ice-bound  poles, 
seamanship  more  advanced,  and  science 
more  profound,  were  required.  The  currents 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  trade  winds  and  mon- 
soons, the  belts  of  calm,  tropical  and  equa- 
torial, the  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  thunder  storms,  and  the  air 
and  waterspouts  of  southern  climates,  per- 
petually distract  the  mariner  in  his  course, 
and  demand  from  him  all  the  skill  which  can 
be  derived  from  science  and  experience. 
Nor  are  the  currents  of  the  ocean  less  ame- 
nable to  inquiry,  and  less  formidable  to  the 
seaman  than  those  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
two  Gulf  Streams  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres,  the  currents  from 
the  Poles  to  the  Equator,  and  from  the  Equa- 
tor to  the  Poles,  and  the  bores  and  tidal 
waves  of  the  East,  perform  important  func- 
tions in  our  terraqueous  world,  and  are  only 
now  revealing  to  science  their  origin  and 
their  laws. 

The  study,  therefore,  of  the  sea,  of  its  geo- 
graphy, its  movements,  and  its  physical  con- 
dition, while  it  presents  to  the  general  reader 
topics  at  once  popular  and  instructive,  affords 
to  the  philosopher  a  rich  and  boundless  field 
of  research,  and  must  eventually  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation. As  a  new  department  of  science,  it 
has  already  excited  the  notice  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  Old  and  New  World ;  and  socie- 
ties and  governments  are  actively  employed 
in  promoting  the  various  inquiries  which  it 
demands,  in  order  to  shorten  the  voyages  to 
distant  lands,  to  guard  life  and  property 
which  are  risked  at  sea,  and  to  advance  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  associated 
with  winds  and  waves,  and  embrace,  that 
profusion  of  life  of  which  the  sea  is  the  nurs- 
ery  and  the  grave.  A  brief  history,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  this  great  enterprise,  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers,  and  wo  trust  may  be 
made  interesting  and  instructive  to  all. 
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Ifc  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  one  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  delays  and  dangers  to  which 
the  navigator  is  exposed  in  those  remote  seas 
which  have  been  comparatively  little  visited 
by  European  or  transatlantic  communities. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  great  common  of  civilisation, 
which  is  covered,  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
with  thousands  of  vessels,  intercarrying  the 
produce  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and 
freighted  with  so  many  precious  lives.  The 
grand  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Atlantic  is 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  till  recently  has 
been  regarded  by  the  seaman  as  a  serious 
obstruction  in  his  course.  Ignorant  of  its 
strength  and  limits,  his  vessel  was  often 
drifted  many  miles  out  of  its  course,  and  the 
length  of  his  voyage  greatly  extended.*  Be- 
fore the  high  temperature  of  this  current  was 
ascertained,  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  even  so  far 
south  as  Cape  Chesapeak,  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  In  approaching  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  vessels  were  beset  by  snow  storms 
and  gales,  which  baffled  the  strength  and 
skill  of  the  seaman.  His  bark  became  a 
mass  of  ice,  her  crew  frosted  and  helpless, 
and  "she  remained  obedient  only  to  her 
helm,  and  was  kept  away  for  the  Gulf 
Stream."  On  reaching  its  edge,  she  passed 
from  a  wintry  sea  into  one  at  summer  heat. 
The  ice  disappeared  from  the  ship,  and  "the 
sailor  bathed  his  stiffened  limbs  in  the  tepid 
waters  of  the  stream ;"  but  in  attempting 
again  to  "  make  his  port,"  he  is  driven  back 
from  the  north-west,  and  exposed  to  the 
dangers  which  he  had  surmounted.  In  gales 
of  this  kind  many  ships  annually  founder ; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
vessels,  with  their  crews  enervated  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  have  encountered,  near  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  snow  storms  which  have 
driven  them  back,  again  and  again,  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing an  anchorage,  for  fifty  or  sixty  days.  In 
mid-winter,  the  number  of  wrecks  and  the 
loss  of  life,  along  the  Atlantic  sea  front,  was 
frightful.  Sometimes,  in  the  month's  ave- 
rage, the  wrecks  amounted  to  three  a  day ; 
and  vessels  which  escaped  this  calamity, 
were  blown  off  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  remained  till 
spring,  before  they  could  venture  to  approach 
the  inhospitable  coast. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  to  which  these  calamities 
were  due,  has,  by  the  agency  of  science,  be- 
come a  boon  to  navigation.     In   1770,  when 

*  la  his  passage  a  few  years  ago  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  New  York,  General  Sabine  was  drifted 
1600  miles  ofif  his  way  by  the  force  of  currents  alone. 
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Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London,  he  learned  the 
curious  fact,  that  the  Falmouth  packets  to  Bos- 
ton arrived  a  fortnight  later  than  the  trading 
vessels  from  London  to  Rhode  Island,  al- 
though the  distance  was  much  less.  Captain 
Folger,  a  Nantucket  whaler,  then  in  London, 
explained  to  the  Doctor  this  singular  ano- 
maly. The  Rhode  Island  captain  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  temperature  and 
great  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  turned 
it  to  account,  not  only  as  a  refuge  from  the 
snow-storms,  and  as  a  land-mark  or  beacon 
for  the  coast  in  all  weathers,  but  as  a  means 
of  shortening  their  voyage.  The  English 
captains,  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the 
current,  kept  their  ships  in  it,  and  were  set 
back  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day.  Dr. 
Franklin  viewed  the  discovery  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  of  such 
importance  that  he  ungenerously,  we  think, 
kept  it  a  secret,  as  if  it  was  a  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea,  for  which  a  reward,  similar  to  that  given 
to  Harrison,  might  be  claimed.*  Vessels 
having  often  been  5*^  and  even  10<^  out  of 
their  reckoning,  it  was  naturally  thought  to 
be  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  longitude, 
"  for,  on  approaching  the  coast,"  as  our  author 
observes,  "  the  current  of  warm  water  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  of  cold  water  on  this  side 
of  it,  if  tried  with  the  thermometer,  would 
enable  the  mariner  to  judge  with  great  cer- 
tainty, and  in  the  event  of  hazy  weather,  as 
to  his  position."  Although  this  important 
discovery  was  made  in  1775,  it  was  not  gene- 
rally made  known  till  1790,  when  Dr. 
Franklin  published  his  work  on  Thermome- 
trical  Kavigation.  Its  beneficial  employment 
in  navigation  was  immediate.  The  northern 
ports  of  America  were  as  accessible  in  winter 
as  in  summer ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  then  the  cause  of  the  great 
decline  which  took  place  in  the  trade  of  the 
two  Carolinas,  "Charleston,  the  great 
southern  emporium  of  that  day,  being  re- 
moved from  its  position  as  a  halfway  house, 
and  placed  in  the  category  of  an  outside 
station." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  boon  obtained 
for  navigation  by  the  study  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  Lieutenant  Maury,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  was  led  to 
collect  from  the'  captains  of  the  mercantile 


*  Mr.  Maury  says  that  Dr.  Franklin  concealed  his 
discovery  for  a  while  "  through  political  considera- 
tions;" but  his  observations  on  the  longitude  problem 
indicate  clearly  that  the  motives  of  the  Doctor  must 
have  been  of  a  personal  kind,  for  no  consideration 
could  be  called  political  which  withheld  from  the 
American  navigator  the  means  of  saving  himself 
from  shipwreck,  and  from  the  American  merchant 
the  rapid  and  safe  conveyance  of  his  property. 
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marine  all  the  facts  which  they  had  observed 
respecting  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  and 
temperature  of  the  ocean.  After  a  careful 
exanriination  of  them,  he  published  the  re- 
sults at  which  he  arrived,  in  his  volume,  en- 
titled, "The  Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  a 
work  which  has,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
shortened  and  rendered  safe  voyages  that 
had  always  been  long  and  perilous.  By  the 
use  of  his  charts  and  sailing  directions,  the 
average  passage  from  England  to  Australia 
has  been  reduced  from  125  to  97  days,  the 
homeward  passage  having  been  once  made 
in  63  days !  The  passage  from  New  York 
to  California  has,  in  like  manner,  been  re- 
duced from  183  to  135  days.  The  benefits 
thus  conferred  on  every  maritime  nation 
were  so  obvious,  that  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, at  the  desire  of  Lieutenant  Maury, 
were  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  send  qualified  persons  to  discuss 
it  at  a  general  conference.  Representatives 
from  England,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  the  United  States,  accordingly  met  in 
Brussels  on  the  23d  August  1853,  and  adopted 
a  system  of  observations  to  be  made  on 
board  all  their  vessels.  Spain,  Prussia,  Sar- 
dinia, the  Holy  See,  Austria,  I3razil,  the  re- 
publics of  Bremen  and  Chili,  and  the  free 
city  of  Hamburg,  subsequently  oflfered  their 
co-operation  in  the  same  plan  ;  and  the  sea 
is  now  crowded  with  observers,  who  will 
carry  on  their,  researches  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  In  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels 
being  captured  by  an  enemy,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  the  journal  containing  the  ob- 
servations, shall  be  held  sacred  ;  and  we 
trust  that  this  union  of  nations  to  promote 
the  common  interest  of  humanity  and  com- 
merce may  lead  to  a  more  glorious  combi- 
nation to  cultivate  only  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  reducing  to  law  the  elements  which  dis- 
turb the  ocean,  and  in  subjugating  the  rebel- 
lious powers  which  are  so  fatally  at  play  in 
the  physical  world,  there  is  work  enough  to 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  to 
call  forth  all  the  skill  and  heroism  of  its  ser- 
vants. In  this  peaceful  strife,  where  con- 
quests more  valuable  than  kingdoms  are  the 
prize,  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour 
is  never  broken,  and  fame,  the  reward  of 
victory,  is  as  enduring  as  time  and  as  noble 
as  virtue. 

After  the  Report  of  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence had  been  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
grant  of  money  was  made  for  the  purchase 
of  instruments,  and  the  discussion  of  obser- 
vations, and  a  department  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  under  Rcar-Admiral  Fitzroy,  was 
charged  with  the  important  task  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  contemplated  arrangements. 


In  order  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  the  ship-masters  Avho  may  agree  to  co- 
operate in  this  great  work,  forms  of  abstract 
logs  have  been  prepared  for  menof-war  and 
merchantmen ;  and  those  who  shall  keep  a 
journal  of  observations  and  results,  and  send 
an  abstract  of  it  to  the  National  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  will  be  furnished,  free 
of  cost,  with  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Maury's 
Sailing  Directions,  and  such  sheets  of  the 
chart  as  relate  to  the  cruising  ground  of  the 
cooperator.  The  American  ship-masters 
entered  warmly  into  these  views ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  captains  of  more  than  a 
thousand  floating  observatories,  were  en- 
gaged day  and  night,  in  every  part  of  the 
ocean,  in  making  and  recording  their  obser- 
vations. Since  the  meeting  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  it  has  been  proposed  to  extend 
this  system  of  observations  to  the  land,  and 
thus  to  obtain  from  every  inhabited  part  of 
the  globe,  a  series  of  simultaneous  observa- 
tions on  the  weather,  which  cannot  fail  to 
advance  the  agricultural  and  sanitary  inter- 
ests of  nations. 

Our  readers  will  understand  from  these 
details  how  Lieutenant  Maury  was  led  to 
compose  his  treatise,  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Sea, — a  work  of  European  im- 
portance, and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest and  to  instruct  every  class  of  readers. 

Afler  giving  a  description  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  the  ocean,  he  treats,  in  eighteen 
chapters,  of  the  influence  of  this  great 
current  on  the  climates  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  ;  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
its  storms,  its  land  and  sea  breezes,  its 
winds,  and  their  geological  agency  ;  the  re- 
lation between  the  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  magnetism ;  the  currents,  salts, 
and  depths  of  the  ocean ;  the  equatorial 
cloud-ring  and  colour  belts ;  the  red  fogs 
and  sea-cloud ;  the  climates  of  the  ocean ; 
the  drifl  of  the  sea ;  the  routes  across  it ; 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  open  sea 
in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  river  in  the  ocean, 
which  never  overflows  in  the  mightiest 
floods,  and  is  never  dried  up  in  the  severest 
droughts.  Its  current  consists  of  warm, and 
its  banks  and  bottom  of  cold,  water.  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Tliough  a 
thousand  times  greater  in  volume,  it  flows 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Amazon.  The  colour  of  the  stream 
is  indigo  blue ;  *  and  so  definite  is  its  lino 


♦  As  tho  Oulf  Stream  eonUiins  4  per  cent,  of  salt, 
a  larger  quantity  than  common  sea  water,  Lieutenant 
Maury  is  of  opinion  that  its  indigo  bluo  colour  is 
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of  junction  with  the  common  sea-water,  that   and  its  accumulation  on  its  western  edge,  is 


one-half  of  a  ship  may  be  in  blue,  and  the 
other  in  colourless,  water. 

The  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  long 
been  a  problem  among  hydrographers  ;  and 
even  with  all  the  light  that  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  thrown  upon  it,  we  can  hardly 
consider  it  as  solved.  Dr.  Franklin  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  escap- 
ing of  the  waters  that  are  constantly  forced 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade  winds ; 
and  that  the  water  thus  pressed  up,  as  it 
were,  into  a  head,  gives  the  current  its 
velocity.  While  Lieutenant  Maury  admits 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  trade  winds  skim  the 
Atlantic  of  the  water  that  has  supplied  them 
with  vapour,  and  thus  drive  a  Salter  current 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  he  regards  the 
causes  as  unknown  why  it  escapes  by  the 
channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  preference  to 


ascribed  by  our  author  to  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth. 

In  its  course  northward,  the  Gulf  Stream 
tends  more  and  more  to  the  east,  till,  at  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  almost  easter- 
ly. Its  warm  waters  here  melt  the  icebergs 
from  the  Arctic  seas,  which  deposit  the 
rocks,  the  earth,  and  the  gravel  which  they 
bore,  thus  forming  banks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  From  this  locality  the  stream 
flows,  in  a  state  of  increasing  expansion,  to 
the  British  Islands,  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  passing  along  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  modify- 
ing, perhaps  to  some  small  extent,  the 
climate  of  these  inhospitable  regions.  When 
the  Gulf  Stream  leaves  the  United  States,  it 
varies  its  position  with  the  seasons ;  its 
northern  limit,  as  it  passes  the  south-east 
any  other.  In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  I  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  being  in  lat. 
trade  winds,  he  conceives  that  there  are  two  j  40"  30'  in  winter,  and  in  lat.  45"*  30'  in  Sep- 
causes  in  operation  which  may  explain  the  tember,  when  the  sea  is  hottest.  This  ocs.' 
Gulf  Stream, — one  the  increased  saltness  of  j  cillatory  motion  arises  from  the  inequa) 
the  water  driven  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  |  density  of  the  waters  on  each  side  of  it — at 
and  the  other  the  small  quantity  of  salt  in '  one  time  pressed  to  the  right,  and  at  ano 


the  Baltic  and  Northern  Seas.  The  heavy, 
or  Salter  water,  will  therefore  flow  into  the 
region  where  it  is  fresher  and  lighter.  But 
the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  often 
20"  and  even  30"  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  as  water  expands  with  heat,  the  difl*er- 
ence  of  weight  produced  by  difference  of 
saltness  may  be  thus  more  than  compen- 
sated, and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  be 
lighter  than  those  of  the  ocean.  If  lighter, 
then  they  must  occupy  a  higher  level  than 
the  waters  through  which  they  flow ;  as- 
suming the  shape  of  a  roof,  or  a  double  in- 
clined   plane,    from  which  water  will   run 


ther  to  the  left,  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  consotjuent  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  sea. 

The  great  mass  of  water  which  constitutes 
the  Gulf  Stream,  has  a  variety  of  tempera- 
tures. The  hottest  portion  is  at  or  near  the 
surface,  the  heat  diminishing  downwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  current,*  which  never 
reaches  the  bottom,  there  being  always  a 
curtain  of  cool  water  between  the  stream 
and  the  solid  earth  beneath.  The  object  of 
this  ariMngement,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Maury,  is  to  carry  the  stream  warm  to 
France,   Great   Britain,   and   iho   West   of 


down  on  either  side, — cold  water  running  in  |  Europe,  by  making  it  pass  over  the  non-con 


at  the  bottom,  raising  up  the  cold  water  bed 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  making  i.t  shallower 
in  its  progress  northward.  That  this  is  the 
constitution  of  this  remaj'kable  current,  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Boats  in  or 
near  the  center,  or  axis,  of  the  stream,  inva- 
riably drift  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Sea- 
weed [fucus  natans)  and  drift-wood  appear 
in  large  quantities  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
stream.  Very  little  sea-weed  and  drift- 
wood is  found  on  the  eastern  edge  of  it ; 


owing  to  this  cause.  The  same  observer,  however, 
who  measured  the  saltness  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  found 
that  there  was  4^  per  cent,  of  salt  in  the  sea  of  the 


ducting  cold  water  at  the  bottom.  Had  tlie 
stream  rushed  over  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  is  comparatively  a  good  con- 
ductor, it  would  have  lost  much  of  its  heat 
before  it  reached  the  West  of  Europe,  and, 
we  imay  add,  it  would  have  ])een  greatly 
obstructed  in  its  motion.  We  can  hardlV 
agree  with  our  author,  when  he  says,  "  that, 
but  for  this  arrangement,  the  soft  climates 
of  both  France  and  England  would  be  as  ' 
that  of  Labrador,  severe  in  the  extreme, 
and  icebound." 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  vertical  direc- 
tion that  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
varies.     The   heat   of  the   current  will    of 


trade  wind  regions;  but  we  are  not  told  that  the  i  j-     •   •  i      /•  •  -in 

blue  colour  is  there  more  rich  and  intense.    We    course    dimmish    from    its    middle    to    Its 

believe  that  blue  is  the  colour  of  pure  water,  and  is 

not  produced  by  the  salt  whicli  it  contains.     The 

green  colour  of  other  seas  arises  from  the  yellow 

produced  by  vegetable  matter.     There  is  no  more 

salt,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  blue  Rhone,  than  in  the 

green  waters  of  the  Rhine. 


edges,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect 

*  The  temperature  of  the  surface  water  at  Cape 
Hatteras,  in  N.  lat.  35o  13',  and  W.  long.  75"  ao; 
is  about  80",  and  57°  at  the  depth  of  3000  feet. 
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that  it  consisted  of  threads  of  warm,  alter- 
nating with  threads  of  colder  water ;  so 
that,  in  sailing  across  it  from  America,  there 
is  "  a  remarkable  series  of  thermometrical 
elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface 
temperature  of  this  mighty  river  in  the 
sea." 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  climates,  our  author  regards 
it  as  a  portion  of  a  great  heating  apparatus, 
similar  to  the  hot  water  apparatus  which  is 
used  for  heating  our  dwellings  :  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  the  furnace,  the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  the  cauldrons,  the  Gulf 
Stream  the  conducting  pipe.  "  From  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  basement — the  hot  air  chamber 
in  which  this  pipe  is  flared  out,  so  as  to 
present  a  large  cooling  surface.  Here  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  arranged 
by  nature  ;  and  it  is  such,  that  the  warmth 
thus  conveyed  into  this  warm  air  chamber 
of  mid-ocean  is  taken  up  by  the  genial  west 
winds,  and  dispersed,  in  the  most  benign 
manner,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the 
West  of  Europe."  In  support  of  these 
views,  our  author  informs  us,  that  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
86",  or  about  9°  above  the  ocean  tempera- 
ture ;  that  it  loses  2"  by  an  increase  of  10*' 
of  latitude;  and  that,  after  ruuQing  3000 
miles  northward,  it  still  preserves,  in  winter, 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  in  this  state  crosses 
40"  of  north  latitude.  Here  it  overflows  its 
liquid  banks,  and  spreads  itself  for  thousands 
of  square  leagues,  over  the  cold  waters 
around — "  covering  the  ocean  with  a  mantle 
of  warmth,"  and  carrying  with  it  a  mild 
and  moist  atmosphere,  which  mitigates  in 
Europe  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  extends 
its  genial  influence  even  into  the  polar  basin 
of  Spitzbergen.  Ireland,  says  Lieutenant 
Maury,  is  thus  made  the  "  Emerald  Isle  of 
the  Sea,"  and  the  shores  of  Britain  clothed 
with  evergreen  robes,  while,  in  the  same 
latitude,  Labrador  is  fast  bound  in  ice. 

But  while  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thus  gene- 
rous to  the  North  of  Europe,  its  beneficial 
influeuces  are  felt  in  the  South.  The  cold 
waters  from  the  North  descend  towards  the 
Equator,  and  moderate  the  burning  climates 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  round  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  cold  currents  bring  along 
with  them  the  fish  of  the  northern  seas,  and 
thus  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  a 
supply  offish  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
bred  in  their  heated  waters.  The  fish  of 
warm  climates,  though  beautiful  and  gor- 
geous in  their  colours,  aro  soft  and  unfit  for 
table ;  while  in  the  current  of  cold  water 
in  the  Pacific,  called  HumholdCs  Current^ 
which  sweeps  the  shores  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 


Columbia,  and  reaches  even  the  Gallipagos 
Islands,  under  the  Line,  there  is  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  distance  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  fish.  These  cold  and 
warm  currents,  therefore,  are  the  great 
highways  through  which  fishes  travel  from 
one  region  to  another.  The  whale,  it  is 
well  known,  can  not  exist  in  warm  waters ; 
but  the  medusae,  or  sea  nettles,  its  principal 
food,  are  bred  in  the  warm  seas  of  the 
South.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  great 
nursery  of  these  medusae,  the  Gulf  Stream 
carries  them  in  shoals  for  thousands  of 
miles,  to  feed  the  starving  whale  in  its  own 
gelid  waters.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  is  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  over  the  meteorology  of  the  ocean. 
The  most  furious  gales  sweep  along  with  it ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  fogs  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  so  dangerous  to 
navigation  in  winter.  Many  gales  have  been 
traced  to  the  Gulf  Stream  from  their  origin  ; 
and  gales  which  rise  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  far  south  as  10"  or  15"  of  N.  latitude, 
have  been  known  to  join  it,  and  to  travel 
with  it,  turning  round  to  recross  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  shores  of  Europe.  Gales  thus  at- 
tracted to  the  Gulf  Stream  are  the  most  ter- 
rific on  the  ocean,  and  their  course  is  marked 
by  the  most  serious  disasters.  In  1S54  up- 
wards of  seventy  vessels  were  wrecked,  dis- 
masted, or  damaged,  in  one  of  these  torna- 
does ;  the  current  of  the  stream  running  in 
one  direction,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  an- 
other, so  as  to  create  a  sea  of  the  most 
frightful  kind.  These  storms  are  said  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  rotatory  ones,  such  as 
have  been  described  by  Piddington,  Redfield, 
and  Reid  ;  but  it  is  a  question  still  to  be 
settled,  why  these  storms  are  attracted  to- 
wards the  Gulf  Stream,  and  follow  it  in  its 
course. 

We  hav6,thus  seen,  under  the  guidance  of 
our  distinguished  author,  how  the  equatorial 
winds  convey  the  heat  over  the  waters  of  the 
tropics  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic,  warming 
even  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  therefore  necessa- 
rily improving,  to  some  extent,  the  climate 
of  the  West  of  Europe.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Lieutenant  Maury  in  re- 
garding the  Gulf  Stream  as  the  sole,  or  even 
the  principal,  cause  of  the  temperature  which 
characterises  the  warm  meridian  that  passes 

*  Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  shoals  of  young  medu- 
M6  have  been  seen,  thickly  covering  the  sea  for 
many  leagues.  A  sea  ctiptnin,  bound  to  England, 
was  five  or  six  days  in  billing  through  them.  On 
his  return,  sixty  days  afterwards,  ho  encountered  the 
same  shoal,  and  was  tliroo  or  four  days  in  passing 
through  it. 
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through  the  West  of  Europe.  In  a  former 
article,*  relative  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
over  the  globe,  we  have  shown  that  there 
are  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  two  poles 
of  maximum  cold — one  in  Canada,  and  an- 
other in  Siberia  ;  two  meridians  of  maximum 
cold,  passing  nearly  through  the  cold  poles  ; 
and  tioo  of  maximum  heat,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  them.  We  have  shown,  also,  that 
the  two  magnetic  poles  are  nearly  coincident 
with  the  poles  of  maximum  cold ;  and  we 
are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  earth  as  a 
great  thermo-magnetic  apparatus,  in  which 
the  distribution  of  its  temperature  is  regu- 
lated by  internal  or  external  causes,  depend- 
ing upon  magnetic,  galvanic,  or  chemical 
agencies.  The  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures in  the  same  latitudes  (13°  in  the 
lat.  of  50",  and  17°  in  the  lat.  of  60°)  on  the 
cold  and  warm  meridians,  is  too  great  to  be 
produced  by  any  genial  currents  in  the 
ocean ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
even  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  could,  after  its  enormous 
diminution  by  the  eastern  expansion  of  the 
current,  affect  even  the  Northern  Ocean  to 
any  marked  extent.  That  it  should  affect 
the  inland  climates  of  the  West  of  Europe, 
appears  to  us  still  more  problematical.  The 
variation  of  temperature  in  the  warm  Euro- 
pean meridian,  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude, 
indicates  a  cause  of  a  more  general  nature 
than  the  intrusion  of  an  oceanic  current ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  law  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
— of  springs  deeply-seated,  and  beyond  the 
influence  of  superficial  agencies, — we  feel 
that  we  are  not  presumptuous  in  questioning 
the  opinion,  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  it 
may  influence,  does  not  regulate  the  climate 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

With  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  a  necessary 
and  an  interesting  connection.  What  the 
moon  is  to  the  tides,  the  atmosphere  is  to 
the  ocean.  We  must  study  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  one,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  motions  and  laws  of  the  other. 
The  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  extends 
at  least  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  grow- 
ing thinner  and  thinner  as  it  recedes.  At 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  it  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  sustain  life  and  to  propagate 
sound.  Though  it  presses  upon  every 
square  inch  of  our  bodies,  we  do  not  feel  its 
influence.  When  at  rest,  we  are  sensible 
only  to  its  heat  or  its  cold.  The  aspen  leaf 
rests  on  its  stalk,  and  the  spider's  line  glit- 
ters with  the  varied  tints  of  the  sun.     The 

*  See  Review  of  Humboldt's  Central  Asia,  in  vol. 
v.,  p.  491-503. 


silence  of  death  is  broken  only  by  the  hum 
of  life.  Over  this  trance  of  nature  a  change 
speedily  supervenes.  The  distant  forest  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  the  tempest, — the 
oak  and  the  pine  are  crushed  by  its  power ; 
the  proudest  monuments  of  human  skill  are 
levelled  with  the  dust;  and  the  slumbering 
ocean,  chafed  into  fury,  dashes  the  war-ship 
against  its  cliffs,  or  sinks  it  beneath  its 
waves.  Resting  upon  the  stream,  and  lake, 
and  sea,  the  porous  air  sucks  up  their  wa- 
ters in  vapour,  forms  with  it  the  fleecy  or 
the  watery  cloud,  and  retains  its  precious 
charge  till  its  service  is  demanded  in  rain  or 
in  dew,  in  hail  or  in  snow.  As  the  pabulum 
of  life,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  exercises 
still  higher  functions.  It  is  the  food  of 
whatever  breathes,  the  fuel  of  whatever 
burns,  the  essence  of  whatever  grows,  the 
spirit  of  whatever  dies, — the  soul,  in  short, 
of  matter — its  element  when  it  exists,  its 
residuum  when  it  decays.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, in  its  relation  to  the  geography  of  the 
sea,  that  we  can  treat  of  the  functions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30°  N. 
and  30°  S.  of  the  equator,  winds,  called  the 
Trade  Winds^  blow  almost  unceasingly. 
Those  on  the  north  of  the  equator  blow  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west ;  and  those 
to  the  south  of  the  equator  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west.  In  their  motions, 
the  trade  winds  are  as  steady  and  constant 
as  the  current  of  a  great  river,  always  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  unless  when  they 
are  occasionally  turned  aside  by  a  desert  to 
blow  in  Monsoons,  or  as  land  and  sea  breezes. 
The  northern  edge  of  the  north-east  trade 
winds  is  variable.  In  spring  they  are  so 
near  the  equator,  that  they  sometimes  reach 
only  to  the  parallel  of  15°.  As  these  two 
master  currents  of  air  are  continually  blow- 
ing from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  air  thus  taken  from 
the  poles  must  be  replaced  by  other  air 
from  the  equator.  This  return  current  must, 
therefore,  blow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  opposite  to  the  wind  which 
it  replaees.  Had  the  earth  been  at  rest, 
these  winds — the  trade  and  their  return  cur- 
rents— would  have  moved  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  south  to  north  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  both  the  direct  and  counter 
currents  move  in  a  direction  intermediate 
between  the  two  motions  to  which  they  are 
subject  —  namely,  in  south-easterly  and 
south-westerly,  and  in  north-easterly  and 
north-westerly,  directions.  When  the  north- 
east trade  winds  meet  the  south-east  ones  at 
the  equator,  they  produce  a  calm,  thus  form- 
ing the  belt  of  Equatorial  calms.     In  like 
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manner,  when  the  direct  and  return  currents 
from  the  poles  reach  the  parallel  of  30",  they 
produce  a  belt  of  calms,  which  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  are  called  the  calms  of  Can- 
cer ;  and  in  the  Southern  the  calms  of  Cap- 
ricorn. The  breadth  of  the  calms  of  Cancer, 
and  also  their  limits,  is  variable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  they  oscillate 
between  the  parallels  of  17°  and  38°  north. 

Among  the  meteorological  agencies  of 
the  atmosphere,  its  two  greatest  functions, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  are  to  dis- 
tribute moisture  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  temper  the  climate  of  different 
latitudes.  Having  travelled  obliquely  over 
a  large  space  of  the  ocean,  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trade  winds  are  heavily  laden 
with  moisture  when  they  meet  in  the  belt  of 
equatorial  calms.  The  two  currents  being 
thus  brought  into  collision,  the  air  rises  up- 
wards, and  expanding  and  cooling  as  it  as- 
cends, a  portion  of  its  vapour,  thus  con- 
densed, descends  in  rains,  which  are  some- 
times so  heavy  and  so  constant,  that,  to  use 
the  language  of  old  sailors,  they  "have 
scooped  up  fresh  water  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea."  The  waters  thus  taken  up  in  va- 
pour and  precipitated  during  the  collision  of 
aerial  currents,  and  the  cold  which  accom- 
panies them,  supplies  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  whicii  conduct  them  to  the  sea,  to  be 
again  raised  by  the  winds  and  breezes  which 
blow  upon  its  surface.  As  the  great  mass 
of  the  ocean  lies  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rains,  indicated  by  its  rivers,  falls 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  the  North- 
ern temperate  zone,  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  "  half  as  much  again"  as  that  in  the  South 
temperate  zone  ;*  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  great  water  courses  of  the  globe,  and 
half  the  fresh  water,  is  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

In  explaining  this  remarkable  fact,  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  states  that,  in  the  late  part  of 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  of  the 
North,  the  sun  is  throwing  an  intense  heat 
upon  the  seas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  therefore  raising  a  mass  of  vapour  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
which  it  is  carried  in  an  upper  current  by 
the  south-east  trade  winds,  and  set  ir^Q  by 
condensation  in  our  northern  winter.  When 
this  upper  current  reaches  the  calms  of  Can- 
cer,  it  becomes  the  surface  wind  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  and,  cooling  as  it 
goes  north,  the  process  of  its  condensation 
begins.     Ilence  our  author  concludes  that 


*  According  to  Johnston's  Physical  Adas,  tho  an- 
nual average  in  the  North  is  36  inches,  and  only  26 
in  the  South  temperate  zone. 


our  rivers  are  supplied  with  their  waters 
principally  from  the  trade  wind  regions,  and 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  sea  water  in 
those  regions  contains  more  salt  than  else- 
where.* 

The  rivers  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
for  similar  reasons,  are  supplied  with  their 
waters  by  the  north-east  trade  winds ;  but 
as  the  evaporating  surface — that  is,  the  area 
of  sea  over  which  they  blow — contains,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  7°  and  29"  north,  only 
25,000,000  of  square  miles,  while  the  eva- 
porating surAice  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere is  75,000,000,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  the  latter  is  comparatively 
small.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain,  -which 
is  evaporated  principally  from  the  seas  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  is  estimated  at  about  five 
feet.  If  we  suppose  it  all  to  come  from  that 
zone,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  waters 
of  a  lake  24,000  miles  long,  3000  miles 
broad,  and  16  feet  deep  !  and  this  water  is 
annually  raised  up  into  the  sky,  and  brought 
down  again  by  the  exquisite,  though  com- 
plex, machinery  of  the  atmosphere,  "  which 
never  wears  out  nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails 
to  do  its  w^ork  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way." 

In  contemplating  these  wonderful  arrange- 
ments, we  see  why  the  earth  is  round — why 
its  mass  and  force  of  gravity  is  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  it  is — why  the  propor- 
tion between  the  land  and  water  is  as  we 
find  it — why  the  existing  capacity  of  the  at- 
mosphere for  moisture  has  been  adopted — 
and  why  the  mountain  ranges  have  their 
present  height,  and  breadth,  and  form,  and 
position.  To  understand  these  arrangements, 
or  if  beyond  our  capacity,  to  be  convinced 
of  their  existence,  is  a  privilege  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.     If  there  is  any  part  of  the  econ- 


*  Lieutenant  ^laury  has  employed  these  views  in 
determining  the  regions  where  no  rain  falls,  those 
where  it  should  bo  a  maximum,  and  those  where 
tho  climate  should  bo  the  most  equable.  Tho  rain- 
less regions  are  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  about  the 
Red  Sea,  and  tho  Western  Coasts  of  Mexico ;  and 
the  Deserts  of  Africa,  Asia,  North  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, are  almost  rainless.  The  regions  of  greatest 
rains  are  the  abrupt  slopes  of  those  mountains  which 
the  trade  winds  first  strike  nfler  having  blown  over 
the  greatest  area  of  the  ocean.  They  occur  in  Pata- 
gonia and  to  the  north  of  Oregon.  The  regions  of 
equable  climates  are  under  the  Equatorial  calms, 
"  where  tho  X.K.  and  S.E.  trade  winds  meet  fresh 
from  the  ocean,  and  keep  the  temperature  uniform 
under  a  canopy  of  perpetual  clouds. "  Our  author 
also  explains  why  there  is  more  rain  on  ono  side  of  a 
mountain  than  on  the  other.  Tho  Andes,  for  exam- 
ple, and  other  mountains  which  lie  athwart  the 
course  of  the  winds,  have  a  dry  and  a  rainy  side,  the 
prevailing  winds  determining  which  is  the  rainy  and 
which  is  the  dry  side — tho  weather  side,  or  that  on 
winch  Uie  wind  blows,  being  tho  wet,  and  the  lee 
side  tho  dry  one. 
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oray  of  the  material  world  which  seems  to 
be  inexplicable  and  without  law,  it  is  the 
weather,  with  its  capricious  changes  and  its 
ever  varying  and  mysterious  phenomena. 
Delayed  with  calms,  or  baffled  with  con- 
trary winds — tossed  upon  a  tempestuous 
sea,  or  dashed  upon  the  cliffs  of  the  ocean — 
deluged  with  a  waterspout,  or  upset  by  an 
iceberg — lost  in  a  fog,  or  struck  by  the 
lightning,  the  seafaring  man  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  is  suffering  under  a  system 
of  beneficial  adaptations  necessary  for  his 
happiness  and  even  his  existence.  Nor  is 
the  landsman  less  sceptical  when  he  is  per- 
sonally thwarted  in  his  plans — when  his 
crops  are  inundated  or  levelled  with  the 
ground — his  forests  shattered  or  uprooted — 
his  tender  frame  fevered  with  heat  or  with 
cold — and  the  circle  which  he  loves  smitten 
with  famine  or  with  pestilence.  And  yet  he 
ought  to  know,  and,  if  he  does  not  know,  he 
ought  to  learn,  that  these  apparent  evils  are 
the  workings  of  that  complex  machine,  with  its 
pinions  of  heat  and  air  and  water,  which  feeds 
and  sustains  every  living  thing  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  But  though  it  is  not 
difficult  to  comprehend  this  general  truth,  the 
philosopher  is  only  beginning  to  understand 
some  of  the  simpler  processes  which  are 
under  our  daily  observation  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  congratulate  him  on  having  disco- 
vered a  single  law  which  regulates  the  wea- 
ther. While  the  astronomer,  with  his  time- 
piece and  his  telescope,  can  predict  and 
exhibit  phenomena  in  the  heavens  invisible 
to  the  human  eye,  the  most  weather-wise 
sage,  even  with  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter in  his  hand,  and  the  wind-gage  in 
his  view,  dare  not,  without  presumption, 
anticipate  an  hour  of  sunshine  or  a  day  of 
rain. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  Lieut.  Maury  treats 
of  land  and  sea  breezes,  those  alternate 
winds  which  proceed  from  the  sea  by  day, 
and  from  the  land  by  night.  These  breezes 
have  their  origin  in  the  heating  of  the  land 
by  day,  and  its  cooling  by  the  radiation  of 
its  required  heat  during  the  night,  though 
they  are  occasionally  affected  by  other 
causes.  Lieut.  Jansen,*  of  the  Dutch  Navy, 
whose  observations,  couched  in  language  too 
poetical  for  science,  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  chapter,  is  of  opinion  that  elec- 
tricity, rain,  and  other  causes,  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  regularity  of  the  land  breezes  ; 
and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  conjecture,  from 
very  insufficient  data,  that  the  moon  is  also 
an  agent,  there  being,  as  he  avers,  in  several 

*  Jansen'a  Appendix  to  Lieut.  Maury's  Physica^ 
Geography  of  the  Sea,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Breed  of  Washington. 


localities  little  land  breeze  at  full  moon,  and 
little  sea  breeze  at  new  moon. 

Among  the  means  of  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  the  trade  winds,  our  readers 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  microscope  has 
been  highly  instrumental.  In  several  loca- 
lities, showers  of  dust  of  a  brick-red  or  cinna- 
mon colour  are  precipitated  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  to  cover  the  sails  and'  riggings  of 
vessels  hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  These 
showers  produce  what  the  seaman  calls 
"  red  fogs,"  or  "  sirocco,"  or  "  African  dust," 
and  they  have  enabled  the  meteorologist  to 
establish  as  a  fact,  what  had  previously  been 
the  result  of  theory,  that  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trade  winds,  after  meeting  and 
rising  up  in  the  Equatorial  calms,  take  their 
observed  paths,  the  south-east  trades  passing 
over  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
north-east  trades  into  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. By  examining  the  "  sirocco  or  Afri- 
can dust,"  Ehrenberg  found  it  to  consist  of 
infusorial  animalcules,  and  organisms  whose 
habitat  is  not  Africa  but  the  south-east  trade 
wind  region  of  South  America.  In  the 
strikingly  similar  specimens  from  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  Malta,  Genoa,  Lyons,  and 
the  Tyrol,  he  recognised  South  American 
forms  ;  so  that  they  must  have  been  carried 
by  a  perpetual  upper  current  of  air  from 
South  America  to  North  Africa.  The  rain- 
dust,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  imparts 
a  straw  colour  to  the  atmosphere,  is  of  a 
brick-red  or  yellow-ochre  colour  when  col- 
lected in  parcels.  It  falls  most  frequently 
in  spring  or  autumn,  generally  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days  after  the  equinoxes ;  and,  in 
order  to  explain  this,  Ehrenberg  supposes 
that  a  "  dust-cloud  is  held  constantly  swim- 
ming in  the  atmosphere  by  continuous  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  region  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  suffers  partial  and 
periodical  deviations."  As  this  dust  is  pro- 
bably taken  up  in  the  dry  and  not  in  the 
wet  season,  Lieut.  Maury  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  comes  from  one  place  in  the 
vernal,  and  from  another  in  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

When  the  opposite  trade  winds  meet  in 
the  Equatorial  calms  and  rise  up  together,  - 
Lieut.  Maury  asks  an  important  question. 
What  makes  them  cross  1  What  is  the 
power  which  guides  the  northern  trade  to 
the  south,  and  the  southern  to  the  north  ? 
And  he  proceeds  to  answer  it  in  his  sixth 
chapter,  "  On  the  probable  relation  between 
magnetism  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere." The  theory  which  our  author  here 
expounds  is  founded  on  the  fine  discovery  of 
Dr.  Faraday,  that  oxygen  gas,  which  forms 
one-fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  is  mag- 
netic ;  that  its  magnetic  force  is  diminished 
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with  heat,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  a 
magnetic  medium  ever  varying  in  its  mag- 
netic power  by  the  influence  of  natural  cir- 
cumstances. From  theory,  and  some  ob- 
servations by  Passy  and  Bellot,  he  conceives 
that  the  atmospherical  nodes,  or  calm  re- 
gions, or  poles  of  the  wind,*  are  coincident 
with  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles, 
and  also  with  the  poles  of  maximum  cold 
discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  ;f  and  he 
considers  that  there  is  such  a  physical  con- 
nection among  these  three  poles  as  to  indi- 
cate a  corresponding  relation  between  mag- 
netism and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 
"  So  wide,"  says  he,  "  is  the  field  of  specu- 
lation presented  by  these  discoveries,  that 
we  may,  in  some  respects,  regard  this  great 
globe  itself,  with  its  '  cusps,'  and  spiral 
wires  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  as  an  immense 
pile  and  helix,  which  being  excited  by  the 
natural  batteries  in  the  sea  and  atmosphere 
of  the  tropics,  excites  in  turn  its  oxygen,  and 
imparts  to  atmospherical  matter  the  proper- 
ties of  magnetism."  "  With  these  lights," 
he  continues,  "  we  see  why  air,  which  has 
completed  its  circuit  to  the  whirl  about  the 
Antarctic  regions,  should  then,  according  to 
the  laws  of  magnetism,  be  repelled  from  the 
south  and  attracted  by  the  opposite  pole  towards 
the  north.''^  Although  we  have  endeavoured, 
in  a  very  brief  space,  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  our  author's  argument  in  favour 
of  a  relation  between  the  magnetism  of  oxy- 
gen (not  the  magnetism  of  the  earth)  and 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  we  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  either  consistent  with  fact  or 
sound  in  theory.  Whatever  it  be  which 
constitutes  "  the  magnetism  of  the  earth," 
we  must  look  to  it  as  the  origin  and  regula- 
tor of  any  magnetic  action  which  may  be 
found  to  exist  upon  the  currents  in  our 
atmosphere.  I 


♦  Professor  CofiBn  has  been  led,  by  numerous  ob- 
servations, to  place  his  "meteorological  pole,"  or 
pole  of  the  winds,  in  Lat.  104°  North  and  Long. 
105®  West,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  pole  of  maxi- 
mum cold.  See  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge, vol.  vi.,  p.  854. 

f  »See  Edinburgh  Encydopcedia,  Art  '*  Polar  Re- 
gions," by  Dr.  Scoresby,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  15 ;  and  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  Seventh  Edition,  Art  "Mag- 
netism," vol.  xiii.,  p.  696. 

X  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  crossing  of  the 
air  in  the  Equatorial  Calm  Belts,  Lieutenant  Maury 
adduces  the  lact,  stated  by  Lieutenant  Jansen  and 
Dr.  Moffat,  that  ozone  is  most  abundant  in  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  in  winds  that  have  Southing  in  them, 
and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  winds  that  have 
Northing  in  them ;  and,  supposing  that  this  remarka- 
ble substance  is  the  production  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, he  presumes  that  it  may  be  generated  "  among 
the  detonations  and  clouds  and  rains  of  the  Equato- 
rial Calms."  If  this  bo  iUH  origin,  ho  then  ask?,  how 
it  "  can  cross  the  trade  wind  regions  except  with  the 
upper  currents  ?"    We  cannot  answer  this  and  other 


From  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  our 
author  passes  to  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and 
he  sets  out  with  the  assumption,  "  that  from 
whatever  part  of  the  ocean  a  current  is  found 
to  run  to  the  same  part,  a  current  of  equal 
volume  is  found  to  return."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  ocean  currents  run,  like 
our  rivers,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 
While  some  run  on  a  level,  others,  like  the 
Gulf  Stream,  actually  run  up  hill.  The 
currents  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the 
Red  Sea,  run  down  hill.  In  order  to  explain 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  surface 
of  which  is  an  inclined  plane.  Lieutenant 
Maury  supposes  its  channel  to  be  dry, 
smooth,  and  level,  and  that  a  wave  ten  feet 
high  flows  through  the  Straits  of  Babclman- 
deb  up  the  channel  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day,  for  fifty  days,  losing  half  an-inch 
daily  by  evaporation.  In  this  case  it  is 
obvious  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  day, 
the  wave  will  be  twenty-five  inches  lower 
than  it  was  on  the  day  it  began  to  flow. 
The  surface  of  the  sea  consequently  becomes 
an  inclined  plane  by  evaporation.  The  salt 
water,  therefore,  grows  salter  and  heavier ; 
and  as  the  lighter  water  at  the  Straits  can- 
not balance  the  colder,  salter,  and  heavier 
water  at  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  must  run 
out  as  an  under  current,  otherwise  it  would 
"  abstract  all  the  water  from  the  ocean  to 
make  the  Red  Sea  brine,"  and  ultimately  a 
mass  of  solid  salt. 

It  has  been  long  ago  ascertained,  that  while 
there  is  a  surf-ice  current  from  the  Atlantic 
always  running  into  the  Mediterranean,  there 
is  an  outward  under  current  running  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  charged  with  the  additional 
salt  produced  by  evaporation  from  the  inland 
sea.  This  opinion  of  our  author  has  been 
controverted  b}?  Admiral  Smyth  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  from  the  fact  that  water  taken 
fifty  miles  within  the  Straits,  from  a  depth 
of  4020  feet,  was  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to- 
be  jf^wr  times  Salter  than  common  sea  water, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  water  at  the  Straits  is  1320  feet. 
Hence  they  conclude  that  ^ater,  lying  at 
depths  greater  than  1320  feet,  can  never  flow 
out  into  the  Atlantic  over  the  submarine 
barrier  at  the  Straits.  Lieutenant  Maury  is 
at  much  pains  to  refute  this  apparently  for- 
midable objection  to  his  theory,  but  he  re- 
quired only  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  experi- 
ments of  Venturi  on  the  lateral  communica- 


analogous  questions  which  he  veiy  ingeniously  puts ; 
but,  with  all  the  respect  which  we  have  for  the 
opinions  and  reasonings  of  our  author,  we  are  led 
rather  to  question  than  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
which  he  advocates,  when  it  requires  such  arguments 
to  support  it. 
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tion  of  motion  in  fluids,  from  which  it  is 
proved  that  a  current  of  pure  water  passing 
over  a  deep  pool  of  ink,  or  any  other  fluid 
coloured  on  purpose,  would  soon  empty  the 
pool,  and  replace  the  ink  or  coloured  fluid 
with  the  pure  water  of  the  current.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  brine  or  very  salt 
water  which  may  occupy  the  depths  or  cavi- 
ties of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  must  be  carried 
out  into  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  large  cur- 
rents of  warm  water  have  their  origin  there. 
One  of  these  is  the  Mozambique  or  Lagullas 
current.  Another,  escaping  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  joined  by  others  from 
the  Java  and  China  Seas,  "  flows  into  the 
Pacific,  like  another  Gulf  Stream,  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia," 
towards  the  Aleutian  Islands,  tempering  cli- 
mates, and  losing  itself  on  its  way  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America. 

After  treating  of  the  currents  in  the  Pa- 
cific, of  Humboldt's  current  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  of  under  currents  and  the  currents  in 
the  Atlantic,  Lieutenant  Maury  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  very  interesting  subject  of  "  The 
open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean."  Dr.  Scores- 
by  informs  us  that  whales  have  been  caught 
near  Behring's  Straits  with  harpoons  in  them 
belonging  to  ships  known  to  cruise  in  Baf- 
fin's Bay  ;  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
these  whales  could  not  have  passed  round 
Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
follows  that  they  must  have  travelled  in  open 
water  through  the  Arctic  Sea.  As  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  an  open  sea  near  the 
Pole,  our  author  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
warm  under  current  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Davis's  Straits, 
and  he  adds  the  opinions  of  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  Captain  Penny,  and  Dr.  Kane,*  who 
found  an  open  sea  in  very  high  latitudes. 
Important  as  these  arguments  are,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  at  the  North  Pole  itself 
may  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  two 
poles  of  maximum  cold  surrounded  by  iso- 
thermal lines  indicating  increasing  tempera- 
tures as  we  approach  the  Pole  along  the  cold 
meridians  which  pass  through  the  poles  of 
cold,  and  the  pole  of  revolution. 

The  influence  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea  on 
the  equilibrium  of  its  waters  is  the  subject 
of  Lieutenant  Maury's  ninth  chapter.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  owing  to  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface,  which  increases  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  in  certain  places,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  large  rivers  of  fresh 
water,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  which  dimin- 
ishes its  saltness   in   others,  it  must   have 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  228,  229,  236 


various  degrees  of  saltness  in  different  locali- 
ties. The  currents,  however,  which  we  have 
described  as  in  the  waters  which  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  saltness,  produce  sea  water  of 
a  uniform  degree  of  saltness  ;  so  that  "  the 
constituents  of  sea  water  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  constant  in  their  proportions  as 
are  the  components  of  the  atmosphere."  In 
order  to  explain  why  the  sea  is  salt  and  not 
fresh.  Lieutenant  Maury  suggests  that  one  of 
its  purposes  "  was  to  impart  to  its  waters 
the  forces  and  powers  necessary  to  make 
their  circulation  as  complete,"  and  "  as  per- 
fect as  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  or  blood." 
In  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  sea  has  a 
system  of  circulation  for  its  waters,  our  au- 
thor refers  to  the  coral  islands,  reefs,  beds, 
and  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  built  up  with  ma- 
terials quarried,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  insect  from  sea  water,  which 
contains  3^  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  supplied 
by  rivers,  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
potash,  and  iron.  If  fresh  supplies  of  these 
materials  were  not  obtained  by  currents,  the 
little  creatures  that  build  the  coral  rocks 
would  perish  for  want  of  food  before  their 
work  was  finished. 

Did  the  sea  consist  of  fresh  water,  a  feeble 
system  of  circulation  would  be  produced  by 
heat  and  evaporation  alone,  excluding  the 
influence  of  the  winds.  Surface  currents  of 
warm  and  light  water  would  pass  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Pole,  and  another  set  of  under 
currents,  of  cooler,  dense,  and  heavy  water, 
would  pass  from  the  Poles  towards  the 
Equator.  But  if  the  sea  consisted  of  salt 
water,  which  contracts  as  its  temperature  is 
lowered  till  it  reaches  28^,  a  new  force  is 
called  into  play.  Evaporation  in  the  trade 
wind  region  lowers  the  sea  level,  and  in- 
creases the  saltness  of  the  sea.  The  water 
thus  heavier  sinks,  while  the  lighter  water 
rises,  producing  a  vertical  circulation.  The 
raised  vapour,  carried  by  the  currents  of  air 
to  colder  regions,  gives  to  the  ocean  more 
fresh  water  as  rain,  or  snow,  than  it  returns 
to  the  atmosphere  as  vapour.  The  sea  level 
is  thus  raised,  and  being  depressed  in  the 
evaporating  regions,  a  system  of  surface  cur- 
rents, moved  by  gravity  alone,  passes  from 
the  Poles  towards  the  Equator. 

If  the  sea  had  not  been  salt  from  "  the  be- 
ginning," there  would  have  been  none  of  the 
sea  shells  that  cover  the  top  of  the  Andes,  or 
those  infusorial  deposits  which  astonish  us 
by  their  magnitude  and  extent,  and  none  of 
the  coral  islands  which  adorn  the  Pacific. 
When  the  rains  dissolve  the  salts  of  the  earth, 
and  the  rivers  carry  them  to  the  sea,  the 
marine  insects  elaborate  them  into  pearls, 
shells,  and  corals  j  and  while  they  are  pre. 
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serving  the  purity  of  the  sea,  they  assist  in 
the  regulation  of  climates  in  parts  of  the 
earth  far  removed  from  the  spots  where  they 
dwell. 

Without  entering  into  the  question,  whence 


of  the  cloud  belt.  Under  this  heating  influ- 
ence the  clouds  "  melt  away  and  become  in- 
visible ;"  the  sun's  rays  disolving  one  set  of 
elevations,  and  creating  another  set  of  de- 
pressions.    Were  this  cloud  ring  luminous, 


does  the  sea  derive  its  saltness, — whether,  and  seen  from  one  of  the  planets,  it  would, 

according  to  Darwin,  from  the  w^ashings  of  j  according   to    Lieut.  Maury,  resemble   the 

rains  and  rivers,  or,  as  Lieutenant   Maury   ^' 

believes,  from  the  Almighty's    fiat   on  the 

morning  of  the  creation — it  is  interesting  to 

notice  the  quantity  of  solid  matter,  in  the 

form  of  salts,  which  the  sea  holds  in  solu- 


Ring  of  Saturn,  the  side  which  is  opposite  us 
appearing  "jagged,  rough,  and  uneven ;" and 
it  would  seem  to  have  a  motion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  earth. 

In  exploring  the  physical  geography  of  the 
tion.  Taking  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  j  sea,  our  author  accompanies  the  geologist 
at  two  miles,  and  its  average  saline  strength  "  far  away  from  the  sea-shore"  to  8tudy  the 
at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  its  salt  ?ooi(^t/  phenomena  presented  by  the  inland  basins 
cover,  to  the  thickness  of  one  mile,  an  urea  o/jof  the  earth,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the 
seven  millions  of  square  miles,  all  of  which  Lake  of  Aral,  etc.,  which  have  no  sea  drain- 


passes  into  the  interstices  of  sea  water  with 
out  increasing  its  bulk. 

In  a  short  chapter  on  "The  Equatorial 
Cloud  Ring,"  illustrated  by  his  "  Diagram 
of  the  Winds,"  we  have  the  terraqueous 
globe  divided  into  nine  portions. 

1.  The  Equatorial  Cloud  Ring,  or  the 
Belt  of  Equatorial  Calms  and  Rains,  or  the 
Equatorial  "  Doldrums''''  of  the  sailor, — a 
word  which  we  hope  will  escape  from  future 
treatises  on  the  sea. 

2.  The  North-East  Trade  Winds. 

3.  The  Calm  Belt  of  Cancer,— the.  "  Horse 
Latitudes"  of  the  sailor. 

4.  The  prevailing  winds  from  the  Equator 
towards  the  North  Pole. 

5.  The  North  Polar  Calms. 

0.  The  South-East  Trade  Winds. 

7.  The  Calm  Belt  of  Capricorn. 

8.  The  prevailing  winds  from  the  Equator 
towards  the  South  Pole. 

9.  The  South  Polar  Calms. 

The  Equatorial  Calm  Belt  is  not  only  the 
region  of  calms  and  baftling  winds,  but  also 
of  rains  and  clouds ;  and  under  its  dense, 
close,  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  Australian 
emigrants  find  it  a  "  frightful  grave  yard" 
for  children  and  delicate  passengers,  tinder 
this  cloud  ring,  which  encircles  the  earth,  the 
thermometer  and  barometer  stand  lower 
than  in  the  clear  weather  on  either  side  of  it. 
In  the  parallels  over  which  it  hangs,  it  pro- 
motes the  precipitation  of  rain  at  certain 
periods;  and  "by  travelling  with  the  calm 
belt  of  the  Equator  to  the  north  or  south,  it 
shifts  the  surface  from  which  the  heating  rays 
of  the  sun  are  to  be  excluded,  and  gives  a 
tone  to  the  atmospherical  circulation  of  the 
world,  and  a  vigour  to  its  vegetation." 
When  it  has  thus  left  the  Equator,  the  rays 
of  a  vertical  "  torrid  sun  "  scorch  the  earth. 
Plants  wither.  Animals  die.  The  mitigat- 
ing cloud  ring  returns,  and  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  are  no  longer  received  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth,  but  upon  the  upper  surface 


age,  and  he  proposes  to  explain  their  present 
condition  by  what  he  calls  "the  geological 
agency  of  the  winds."  The  Dead  Sea,  the 
most  interesting  of  these  basins,  is  1500  feet 
beneath  the  general  sea  level  of  the  earth. 
The  geologist  refers  this  remarkable  depres- 
sion to  forces  of  elevation  or  subsidence 
which  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
basin ;  but  Lieut.  Maury  supposes,  and  en- 
deavours to  show,  that  these  forces  have 
come  from  the  sea  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
through  the  agency  of  the  winds.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  amount  of  precipitation  (of 
rain,  snow,  dew,  etc.)  upon  the  water-shed  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc.,  was,  at  some  former 
period  greater  than  its  present  annual 
amount  of  evaporation,  and  he  asks,  from 
what  part  of  the  sea  did  that  excess  of  va- 
pour come  1  and  what  has  cut  off  that  supply, 
since  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  equal  to 
that  of  precipitation,  and  the  level  of  this  and 
other  rock  seas  is  as  permanent  as  that  of  the 
ocean  ?  If  the  Dead  Sea  formerly  sent  a 
river  to  the  ocean,  it  would  carry  off  the  ex- 
cess of  precipitation  over  the  vapour  raised, 
and  carried  away  by  the  winds.  According 
to  our  author,  "  the  salt-beds,  the  water- 
marks, the  geological  formations,  and  other 
facts  traced  upon  the  tablets  of  the  rocks, 
indicate  plainly  that  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian had  upon  them  in  former  periods  more 
abundant  rains  than  they  now  have ;"  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  supply  has  not  been 
cut  off  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  basin,  and  that  the  upheaval  of 
mountain  ranges  and  continents  across  the 
course  of  the  winds  has,  by  means  of  the 
winds  produced  upon  inland  lakes,  the  eflect 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  moisture. 

As  an  example  of  drainage  that  has  been 
cut  off,  and  an  illustration  of  the  process  by 
which  precipiUition  and  evaporation  are 
equalised,  our  author  takes  the  case  of  the 
Salt  Lake  of  Uuih,  the  basin  of  which  is  now 
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salting  up,  and  from  which  there  is  said  to 
be  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel  which 
once  conducted  its  waters  to  the   sea.     If 
such  a  river  existed,  some  cause  must  have 
operated  to  stop  the  supply  of  moisture,  the 
excess  of  which  was  carried  off  by  the  river. 
Our  author  conceives  that  if  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  mountains  to  the  west  of  tiie  lake, 
now  stand  higher   than  they  formerly  did, 
and  if  the   winds  which  fed  the  Salt  Lake 
valley  with  moisture  had  to  pass  over  the 
mountains,  a  less  quantity  of  vapour  would 
be  carried  across  them  than  when  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range  was  lower  and  warmer.    In 
like  manner,  our  author  supposes   that  the 
Dead  Sea,  and   the  great  inland  basins  of 
Asia,  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  vapour 
which  they  once   received  when  they  were 
emptied  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  South  American  continent,  and 
the  upheaval  of  its  mountains.     The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Andes  has  thus  made  Western 
Peru   a   rainless   country,  and   Atacama  a 
desert,  by  stopping  the  vapours  of  the  ocean 
which  fed  them  with  moisture ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  who  adduces 
various  ingenious  arguments  in  support  of 
it,  it  is  the  influence  of  the  same  range  that 
has  depressed  the  waters  of  the  inland  basins 
of  Asia.     According  to  geological  specula- 
tions, the  upheaval  of  one  continent  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied  by  the  depression 
of  another,  as  exhibited  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  therefore,  if  we  adopt  the  views 
of  our  author,  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  continent  was  depressed  to  the  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea  when  South  America  rose 
from  the  ocean.     If  the  winds  have  the  geo- 
logical agencies  now  ascribed  to  them,  our 
author  conceives  that  they  may  instruct  us 
in  the  chronology  of  geological  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  difierent  hemispheres, 
"  telling  us  which  be  the  older — the  Andes 
watching  the  stars  with  their  hoary  heads,  or 
the  Dead  Sea  sleeping  upon  its  ancient  beds 
of  crystal  salt." 

The  "  Depths  of  the  Ocean,"  whether  they 
underlie  the  pure  azure  of  the  Indian  seas, 
or  the  troubled  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
or  the  tangled  sea-weeds  which  mat  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea,  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  na- 
turalist. While  the  land  is  the  abode  of 
vegetable,  the  sea  is  the  home  of  animal  life. 
In  the  sea  bottoms,  indeed,  of  the  temperate 
zones,  vegetation  is  peculiarly  luxuriant; 
but  in  the  tropical  oceans  the  grandeur  and 
abundance  of  marine  life  is  more  prominent 
still.  "Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous, 
and  uncommon  in  the  great  classes  of  fish 
and  echinoderms,  jelly-fishes  and  polypes, 
and  molluscs  of  every  kind,  is  crowded  into 
the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the  tropical 


ocean, — rests  in  the  white  sands,  clothes  the 
rough  cliffs,  clings  where  the  room  is  already 
occupied,  like  a  parasite,  upon  the  first 
comers,  or  swims  through  the  shallows  and 
depths  of  the  elements,  while  the  mass  of  the 
vegetation  is  of  a  far  inferior  magnitude."* 
On  land,  the  animal  kingdom  is  more  widely 
diffused  than  the  vegetable ;  but  the  Arctic 
seas  swarm  with  whales,  seals,  sea-birds, 
fishes,  and  countless  numbers  of  the  lower 
animals,  even  where  the  ice  has  obliterated 
every  trace  of  vegetation.  As  we  descend, 
too,  from  the  surface,  vegetable  life  disap- 
pears much  sooner  than  animal ;  and  from 
its  hollows,  which  no  ray  illumes,  the  sound- 
ing lead  attests  the  abundance  of  living  in- 
fusoria. 

While  almost   every  corner  of  the  land 
had  been  visited  and  explored  by  man,  the 
bottom  of  what  the  sailors  call  blue  boater 
was  utterly  unknown  to  us.    English,  French, 
and    Dutch   navigators    had   attempted    to 
fathom  the  deep  sea,  but  their  methods  could 
not  be  relied  upon  beyond  depths  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  feet ;  and  even  after  great  im- 
provements had  been  made  on  the  sounding 
apparatus  in  the  United  States,  it  was  found 
that  under  currents  prevented  the  lead  from 
reaching  the  bottom,  by  carrying  it  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  current.    "That  this  was 
the  case,  was  proved  by  direct  experiment. 
Lieutenant  Walsh,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  with 
an  iron  wire  sounding  line  eleven  miles  long, 
could  not  find  the   bottom  at  34,000  feet. 
Lieutenant  Berryman  failed  also  in  "mid 
ocean"  with   a  line   39,000  feet  in  length ; 
and  Lieutenant  Parker,  in  the  same  region, 
ran  out  a  line  50,000  feet  long  without  reach- 
ing the  bottom.     In  order  to  solve  the  inter- 
esting problem  of  the  sea's  depth,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States   authorised    the 
employment  of  three  public  vessels ;  and, 
after  the  investigations  were  completed,  the 
following  plan  was  adopted  : — Every  vessel 
that  desires  it  is  furnished  with  a  quantity  of 
sounding   twine   (600    feet   to    the  pound), 
marked  at  every  length  of  600  fathoms,  and 
wound   on  reels   of   10,000   fathoms   each. 
One  end  of  the  twine  is  attached  to  a  cannon 
ball  of  32  or  681bs.,  as  a  plummet,  which  is 
to  be  thrown  overboard  from  a  boat  (not 
from  the  ship),  and  suffered  to  uncoil  the 
twine  as  fast  as  it  will.      When  the  ball 
reaches  the  bottom,  it  is  detached,  and  of 
course  lost.     By  measuring  the  quantity  of 
twine  left  on  the  reel,  and   subtracting   it 
from  the  whole  length,  we  have  the  required 
depths  of  the  sea,  "at  the  expense  of  one 
cannon  ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  common 
twine." 


*  Schleiden's  Lectures, 
Maury. 
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In  carrying  out  a  system  of  deep-sea 
soundings,  it  was  the  practice  to  record  the 
time  taken  by  every  hundred  fathoms  to  be 
uncoiled  from  the  reel — a  reel  of  the  same 
size  and  "  make,"  and  sinker  or  cannon  ball 
of  the  same  shape  and  weight,  being  always 
used.  By  this  means  the  following  law  of 
descent  was  established  : — 

Average  Time  of  descent.  Number  of  Feet  descended. 

2  min.  21  sec.         2,400  to  3,000. 

3  "  26  "  6,000  "  6,600. 

4  "  29  "  10,800  "  11,400. 

As  the  under  currents  in  the  ocean  would 
sweep  the  line  out  horizontally  at  an  uniform 
rate,  while  the  cannon  ball  would  drag  it 
down  at  a  decreasing  rate  according  to  the 
preceding  law,  the  observer  was  able  to  dis- 
cover when  the  line  was  carried  out  by  the 
influence  of  the  current  or  drift  alone,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  true  depths  at  which 
experiments  were  made.  In  this  way  it  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  depth  of  the 
sea  was  not  so  great  as  it  had  been  found  to 
be  by  the  imperfect  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  greatest  depths  which 
had  been  reached  were  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  did  not  exceed  25,000  feet,  or 
four  miles  and  three  quarters.  The  deepest 
place  in  the  ocean  is  considered  by  Lieut. 
Maury  to  be  between  the  parallels  of  35^ 
and  40*^  of  north  latitude,  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  an  additional  contrivance 
was  required  to  bring  up  specimens  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  This 
was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy,  by  means  of  his  "  Deep  Sea  Sound- 
ing Apparatus."  At  the  end  of  the  tubular 
iron  rod  which  passes  through  the  cannon 
ball  sinker,  is  placed  a  cup  containing  a  little 
soap  or  tallow,  called  arming^  to  which  the 
specimens  of  the  sea  bottom  adhere,  and  are 
brought  up,  after  the  ball  has  been  detached 
from  the  rod.  By  means  of  this  apparatus, 
specimens  have  been  obtained  from  depths 
of  more  than  three  miles, — some  from  the 
Coral  Sea  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
some  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Among  the  sea  basins  of  the  ocean,  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  most  frequented,  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  long 
and  interesting  chapter  in  the  "  Geography 
of  the  Sea."  Lieut.  Maury  has  given  us  an 
orographic  projection  of  its  bottom,  in  which 
the  soundings  are  represented  hy  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  shade.  The  darkest^  which 
is  nearest  the  shore  line,  indicating  depths 
less  than  GOOO  feet ;  the  next^  those  less  than 
12,000  feet ;  the  third,  those  less  than  18,000 
feet ;  and  the  fourth,  or  lightest,  those  not 


greater  than  24,000  feet.  From  the  blank 
space  north  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  very  deep  water 
has  been  reported.  The  deepest  part  is  pro- 
bably between  the  Bermuda  Isles  and  the 
Grand  Banks.  In  another  plate  Lieut.  Maury 
has  given  a  vertical  section  of  the  Atlantic, 
showing  the  contrasts  of  its  bottom  with  the 
sea-level  in  a  line  from  Mexico,  across  Yuca- 
tan, Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  to  a  point  in  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  parallel  of  IG"  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  importance  of  this  system  of 
deep-sea  sounding  has  been  recently  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves,  that  there  is 
no  branch  of  physical  knowledge  which  will 
not  sooner  or  later  find  a  practical  and  social 
application.  In  the  soundings  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  bold  engineer  who  has 
faith  in  the  resources  of  science,  has  seen  the 
practicability  of  laying  a  cable  across  its  bot- 
tom, from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  to  Cape 
Race  in  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  miles!  Be- 
tween these  capes  there  is  a  remarkable 
steppe  or  ridge,  already  known  as  the  Tele- 
graphic Plateau,  above  which  there  is  not 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  or  two 
miles  of  water.  A  company  of  enterprising 
and  wealthy  individuals  has  already  been 
organised  to  carry  a  submarine  cable  across 
this  plateau,  and  they  have  made  a  contract 
with  a  party  in  England  to  deliver  to  them 
in  June  1858  a  telegraphic  cable  of  the  re- 
quired length;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  their  first  attempt,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  ultimately  successful. 

In  connection  with  this  elevated  ridge 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  ridge  on  the 
land  "which  runs  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
around  the  earth."  Leaving  America  be- 
tween 45"  and  50°  N.,  it  includes  Great 
Britain,  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  the  drainage  southwards,  and 
forms  a  chain  of  steppes  and  mountains  ex- 
tending across  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  Pacific.  It  was  in  the  sub- 
aqueous part  of  the  ridge  that  Brooke's 
sounding  apparatus  brought  up  calcareous 
shells  of  the  Foraminiferse,  while  in  the  Coral 
Sea  the  silicious  infusoria  and  the  Polytha- 
lamia  were  obtained ;  and  more  recently 
Lieutenant  Berryman  has  found  obsidian, 
pumice,  etc.,  forming  a  line  of  volcanic  cin- 
ders a  thousand  miles  long,  and  stretching 
wholly  across  the  Gulf  Stream  where  the 
submarine  cable  is  to  be  laid.  Lieutenant 
Maury  and  others  have  found  it  diflicult  to 
determine  the  source  of  these  volcanic  ma- 
terials.    Occupying  a  line  so  extended,  it  is 
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not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  submarine 
volcanoes  were  situated  in  or  near  the  place 
where  their  products  have  been  found.  The 
specimens  of  animalcular  life  obtained  from 
various  seas  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  the  remains  of  infu- 
soria ;  and  the  unabraded  appearance  of  these 
shells,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
sand  or  other  matter,  seems  to  show  that  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
repose. 

Although  our  author,  in  his  chapters  on 
the  Atmosphere,  and  on  Land  and  Sea 
Breezes,  has  treated  generally  of  the  Trade 
Winds,  etc.,  and  the  Calm  Belts  which  limit 
them,  he  devotes  a  long  and_^valuable  chap- 
ter to  their  more  particular  consideration, 
and  their  connection  with  the  monsoons  and 
other  winds  which  prevail  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived  are  exhibited  in  a  Chart  of  the  Winds 
and  their  routes  in  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
— the  North-East  Trades — the  South-East 
Trades — the  South-East  and  South- West 
Monsoons — the  North-East  and  South- West 
Monsoons — the  prevailing  Westerly  AVinds, 
and  the  routes  and  average  passage  of  ships 
(in  days)  bound  to  different  ports  in  the  At- 
lantic, Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Mon- 
soons are  those  winds  which  blow  during  one 
half  of  the  year  from  one  direction,  and 
during  the  other  half  from  nearly  an  oppo- 
site direction.  These  winds  arc  generally 
formed  from  trade  winds.  When  "  a  trade 
wind  is  turned  from  its  regular  course,  from 
one  quadrant  to  another,  or  drawn  in  by 
overheated  districts,  it  is  regarded  as  a  mon- 
soon." When  the  monsoons  have  blbwn 
for  five  months,  and  become  settled,  both 
they  and  the  trade  winds  wiiich  they  replace 
are  called  monsoons.  M.  Dove  considers 
the  S.W.  monsoon  as  the  S.E.  trade-wind; 
and  Lieutenant  Jansen,  that  the  N.W.  mon- 
soon  is  a  similar  deflection  of  the  N.E.  trade 
wind.  The  monsoons  are  produced  by  the 
overheated  regions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America;  and  their  occurrence  may  always 
be  known  from  the  time  when  it  is  the  hot- 
test season  in  these  localities. 

The  phenomena  called  the  Changing  of 
the  Monsoons^  is  beautifully  described  by 
Lieutenant  Jansen,  and  quoted  by  our 
author.  Gusts  of  wind  arise,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  calms.  Thunder-storms  occur 
day  and  night.  Water-spouts,  often  200 
yards  high  and  20  feet  wide,  but  sometimes 
700  yards  high  and  50  yards  wide,  are 
formed  by  clouds  descending  in  a  tunnel 
form,  and  appearing  to  lap  the  water  with 
their  black  mouths.  When  the  wind  pre- 
vents their  formation,  wind  or  air-spouts, 


more  dangerous  than  water-spouts,  shoot  up 
like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea  makes  vain  at- 
tempts to  keep  them  back.  Lashed  into 
fury,  the  sea  marks  with  foam  the  path  of 
the  conflicting  elements,  and  roars  with  the 
noise  of  its  water-spouts.* 

The  climates  of  the  sea,  discussed  in 
Lieutenant  Maury's  fifteenth  chapter,  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  land.  At  sea, 
March  is  the  coldest  and  September  the 
warmest  month ;  whereas,  on  land,  Febru- 
ary is  the  coldest,  and  August  the  warmest. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  After  winter, 
the  solid  dry  land  receives  ^more  heat  from 
the  sun  in  the  day  than  it  radiates  at  night, 
and  hence  it  accumulates  till  it  reaches  its 
maximum  in  August.  It  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, with  the  sea.  In  it  the  surplus  of 
summer  heat  is  stored  up  to  alleviate  the 
severity  of  winter,  and  its  w\aters  increase 
in  warmth  for  a  month  after  the  solid  earth 
has  begun  to  cool.  On  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  sea  surface  raised  to  a  high  tem- 
perature on  the  north  side  of  the  Equator, 
compared  with  that  on  the  south  side,  the 
summer  in  the  Northern  is  hotter  than  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the  Atlantic 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  but  in  the 
Pacific  observations  are  not  sufRciently  nu- 
merous to  enable  us  to  compare  the  tempe- 
ratures of  the  two  hemispheres  in  w4iich  it 
lies. 

If  we  consider  the  ocean  as  a  mass  of 
water  influenced  only  by  heat  and  cold,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  subject  to  certain 
surface  movements  ditferent  from  those  cur- 
rents of  which  we  have  treated.  An  object, 
such  as  a  floating  bottle,  set  adrift  at  the 
Equator,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  winds, 
would  be  carried  to  the  fixed  ice  near  the 
Poles,  and  would  travel  back  by  the  same 
influences  to  the  warm  waters  at  the  Equa- 
tor. Lieutenant  Maury  has  given  an  inter- 
esting map  to  illustrate  the  circulation  of  the 
ocean  under  the  sole  influences  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  to  indicate  the  routes  by  which 
the  heated  waters  of  the  Torrid  Zone  escape 
to  the  regions  of  cold,  and  "  the  great  chan- 
nel ways"  by  which  the  same  waters  return 
again  to  the  Equator.  According  to  the 
best  information  which  Lieutenant  Maury 
has  obtained,  the  velocity  of  these  heated 
and  cooled  currents  is,  at  an  average,  only 
four  knots  a  day,  and  rather  less  than  more. 

*  Lieutenant  Jansen  has  observed  a  current  in  the 
air  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
sea.  This  atmospherical  gulf  stream,  as  Lieutenant 
Maury  calls  it,  is  in  the  south-east  trade  winds  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  extends  from  the  Cape  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  Equator.  The  homeward-bound  Indiaman 
avails  himself  of  it,  as  the  European-bound  American 
does  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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The  immense  body  of  warm  waters  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
which  give  birth  to  the  drift  currents,  are 
regarded  by  our  author  as  the  womb  of  the 
sea,  teeming  with  organic  life,  so  thickly  dis- 
tributed as  to  give  "  crimson,  brown,  black, 
or  white  colours  to  the  waters  which  bear 
it."  These  coloured  patches  often  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  One  of  these  white 
spaces,  23  miles  long,  resembled  a  plain 
covered  with  snow.  Its  water  was  crowded 
with  luminous  worms  and  insects,  some  of 
the  "  serpents"  being  six  inches  long.  Other 
patches  that  are  pink-coloured  contain  well- 
defined  animalcules.  The  colour  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  derived  from  a  delicate  kind  of  sea- 
weed, and  that  of  the  Yellow  Sea  from  a 
similar  cause. 

Under  the  head  of  Drift  Currents,  Lieute- 
nant Maury  describes  a  commotion  in  the 
water,  called  "Tide  Rips,"  reve*aling  a  con- 
flict of  tides  or  currents.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  near  the  equatorial  calms,  start- 
ing up  without  any  Mind,  and  moving  along 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  with  a  roar- 
ing noise,  "  as  if  they  would  dash  over  the 
frail  bark,  helplessly  flapping  its  sails  against 
the  masts."  To  other  unexplained  move- 
ments of  the  sea,  the  name  of  Bores  and 
Ear/res  has  been  given.  The  Bores  of  India, 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  of  the  Amazon, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  They  arc  tremu- 
lous tidal  waves,  which  roll  in  periodically 
from  the  sea,  engulphing  deer,  horse,  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  frequent  the  beach. 
The  name  Eayre  is  given  to  the  Bore  of 
Tsien-Tang  river.  It  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude  opposite  to  the  city  of  Hang- 
chau,  one  of  the  busiest  in  Asia ;  and  when 
it  appears,  it  is  announced  with  loud  shouts 
from  the  sailors,  drowned  in  its  noise  of 
thunder.  All  work  comes  to  a  stand.  A 
wall,  like  one  of  chalk,  or  rather  a  cataract, 
4  or  5  miles  across  and  30  feet  high,  ad- 
vances with  a  velocity  of  25  miles  an  hour. 
It  passes  up  the  river  in  an  instant  with 
diminishing  velocity,  occasionally  reaching  a 
point  80  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  wave  is  sometimes  40 
feet  at  Hang-chau,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  a  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
river  and  its  estuary. 

After  deseril>iiig  those  movements,  and 
others  equally  inexi)licable,  our  author,  ra- 
ther fancifully,  regards  ihein  as  "  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  great  sea-heart,  which  may 
perhaps  assist  in  giving  circulation  to  its 
waters  through  the  immense  system  of 
aqueous  veins  and  arteries  that  run  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions."  In  the 
machinery  which  governs  the  sen,  the  sun- 
shine, the  clouds  without  rain,  the  day  and 


night,  with  their  heating  and  radiating  pro- 
cesses, are  the  cogs  and  notched  wheels 
which  compose  it,  and  which,  amid  all  the 
jarrings  of  the  elements,  preserve  in  har- 
mony the  exquisite  adaptations  of  the 
ocean.* 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  Geography  of 
the  Sea  more  interesting  to  the  reader,  or 
more  important  to  the  mariner,  than  that 
which  treats  of  the  rotatory  storms,  and  the 
hurricanes  of  the  ocean.  Our  author  treats 
of  them  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  in 
a  very  brief  chapter.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  long  extract  from  Lieut.  Jansen's  work,  in 
which  no  reference  is  made  to  the  valuable 
labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Redfieldf  of  New 
York,  of  Professor  James  Espy  of  Wash- 
ington, or  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Sir  William  Reid.  The  typhoons  or  white 
squalls  of  the  China  seas  are  furious  gales  of 
wind,  arising  from  disturbances  of  the  at- 
mospherical equilibrium  generated  among 
the  arid  plains  of  Asia.  Their  influence 
extends  to  the  China  seas,  which  are  included 
in  the  region  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  during  the  changes  of  these 
monsoons  the  typhoons  and  white  squalls 
prevail. 

The  Cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
Mauritius  hurricanes,  take  place  during  the 
contest  between  the  trade  wind  and  mon- 
soon force,  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoon, 
and  when  neither  force  has  gained  the  ascen-" 
dancy.  At  this  period  of  the  year  the  winds 
"  seem  to  rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break 
up  the  very  fountains  of  the  deep."J  The 
West  India  hurricanes  take  place  when  the 


*  On  hi3  Chart  exhibiting  the  sea-drift  our  author 
has  also  marked  the  most  favourite  places  of  resort 
for  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  whale,  the  former 
occurring  in  cold,  and  the  latter  in  warm  water. 
Cold  water  fish  being  more  edible  than  those  of 
warm  water,  we  see  on  the  Chart  the  places  which 
are  most  favoured  with  good  flish  marketa  "In  the 
course  of  those  investigations,"  says  Lieutenant 
Maury,  "the  discovery  was  niade  that  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  to  the  right  whale  as  a  sea  of  fire,  thrcugli 
which  he  cannot  pass ;  that  the  right  whale  of  tho 
Northern  Hcmisplicro  and  that  of  tho  Southern  are 
two  different  animals;  and  that  the  sperm  whale  has 
never  been  known  to  double  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
— he  doubles  Capo  Horn." 

In  tho  Drift  and  Whalo  Chart  our  author  has 
marked  a  large  space  between  New  Zealand  and  tho 
southern  part  of  America  as  n  desolate  region,  in  which 
mai  iners  find  few  si[n^s  of  life,  in  sea  or  air.  The 
meridian  of  IW  west  longitude,  and  tho  parallel  of 
450  south  latitude,  pass  tlirough  its  middle  point. 

f  Mr.  Redfleld's  name  is  only  ouco  referred  to  in 
A  note. 

X  In  one  of  these  hunicanes,  accompanied  by  bail, 
in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  in  26*  south  latitude, 
several  of  tho  crew  were  made  blind,  others  had 
their  faces  cut  open,  aud  those  who  were  in  the  rig- 
ging had  their  clothes  torn  off. 
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monsoons  are  at  their  height.  The  trade 
wind  and  monsoon  forces  now  pull  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  most  powerful  revulsions 
of  the  atmosphere  are  required  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  hurri- 
canes in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  take  place 
during  the  African  monsoons,  and  those  of 
the  South  Indian  Ocean  in  the  opposite  sea- 
son of  the  year,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north-west  monsoons  of  the  East  hidian 
Archipelago.  This  coincidence  of  hurricanes 
with  monsoons  is  supposed  by  Jansen  to  in- 
dicate that  the  one  disturbance  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  In  the  rotatory  storms  north 
of  the  Equator,  the  motion  is  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left ;  and  in  those  to  the  south 
of  the  Equator,  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right,  like  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Judging 
from  the  Storm  and  Rain  Charts  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  half  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
which  covers  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  in 
a  much  less  stable  condition  than  that  which 
covers  the  Southern.  '*  There  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  rains,  more  gales  of  wind,  more  calms, 
more  fogs,  and  more  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South  Atlantic." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  an  account  of  the  researches  of  the 
authors  we  have  already  mentioned,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cyclones  or  Rotatory  Storms. 
So  early  as  1838,  Sir  William  Reid  suggest- 
ed to  the  East  India  Company  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  trace  the  storm  tracks 
in  the  Indian  seas.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted ;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Compa- 
ny, civil  and  military,  were  instructed  to 
send  their  observations  to  Mr.  Piddington 
at  Calcutta,  himself  an  able  seaman,  who  un. 
dertook  the  task  of  collecting  them,  and  pub- 
lishing  the  results.  After  communicating 
numerous  memoirs  on  the  subject  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.,  he 
published  an  abstract  of  the  whole  in  his 
valuable  work,  entitled  The  Sailor's  Horn- 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Storms  in  all  parts  of 
the  World.  The  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield, 
of  New  York  had  previously  devoted  much 
time  to  the  same  subject,  and  published  va- 
rious important  works  on  the  storms  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.*  Colonel  Capperf  had,  so  early  as 
1801,  attempted  to  show,  that  the  hurricanes 
of  the  East  were  great  whirlwinds ;  and  he 
merely  hinted  at  the  idea,  that  they  had  a 
progressive  motion.  Mr.  Redfield,  whose 
position  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  gave  him  the 
finest  opportunities  of  observing  these  phe- 


*  See  Silliman's  Journal,  vols.  xx.  and  xxi. ; 
Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  12th  edition,  pp. 
626-629  ;  and  The  United  States  Naval  Magazine. 

I  On  iheWinds  and  Monsoons.     1801. 


nomena,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  were,  like 
those  of  the  Indian  Seas,  great  whirlwinds, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  revolving  mass  of 
atmosphere  advanced  with  a  progressive 
motion  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  and 
hence  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  at  a  particular  place, 
forms  no  part  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  storm.,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  comp)oundcd  of 
both  the  rotative  and  progressive  velocities  of 
the  storm,  in  the  mean  ratio  of  these  veloci- 
ties. In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  led  to  the  important  result,  that 
the  great  circuits  of  wind,  of  which  the  trade 
winds  form  an  integral  part,  are  nearly  uni. 
form  in  all  the  great  oceanic  basins,  and  that 
the  course  of  these  circuits,  and  of  their 
stormy  gyration,  is,  in  the  Southeen  Hem- 
isphere, in  a  COUNTER  directiox  to  those  in 
/^e  Northern  one,  producing  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  general p)hases  of  storms 
and  ivinds  in  the  two  Hemisp)hcres.* 

Our  distinguished  countryman.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Reid,  was  led  to  study  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  being  employed  at  Barbadoes 
to  re-establish  the  Government  buildings 
blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  1831,  in 
which  1477  persons  perished  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  hours.  Impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Redfield's  views  were 
correct,  he  endeavoured  to  verify  them,  not 
only  by  projections  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
facts  given  by  the  American  author,  but  by 
facts  taken  from  the  logs  of  British  ships 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Admiralty,  ^y 
thus  grouping  the  various  phenomena  of  nu- 
merous storms,  he  convinced  himself  of  their 
rotatory  and  progressive  character,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  they  derive  their 
destructive  power  from  their  rotatory  force, 
and  that  the  storms  south  of  the  equator  re- 
volve in  a  contrary  direction — namely,  from 
left  to  right — to  that  which  they  take  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  These  views  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  meteoro- 
logists, with  the  exception  of  Professor  Espy, 
who  maintains  that,  in  the  hurricanes  sup- 
posed to  be  rotatory,  the  winds  blow  to  a 
certain  point,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  rota- 
tion and  translation  of  great  bodies  of  air  is 
inconsistent  with  the  observed  phenomena. 
Dr.  Hare,  and  our  able  countryman,  Mr. 
Russell  of  Kilwhiss,f  have  adopted  the  same 


*  The  English  reader  who  has  not  had  access  to 
Mr.  Eedfield'a  works,  will  find  a  pretty  full  abstract 
of  their  contents  in  a  review  of  them,  entitled,  On 
the  Statistics  and  Philosophy  of  Storms,  written  hy 
the  author  of  this  article,  and  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  January  1839,  vol.  Ixviii  pp 
215-228. 
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opinion ;  and  several  meteorologists  who 
had  embraced  the  rotatory  theory,  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  abandon  it. 

Having  shown  his  readers  how  the  winds 
blow  and  the  currents  run  in  all  parts  of  the 
sea,  Lieutenant  Maury  exhibits,  in  an  inter- 
esting chart,  the  principal  routes  across  the 
ocean  ;  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  his  re- 
searches being  the  shortening  of  passages, 
and  the  improvement  of  navigation.  The 
routes  are  marked  by  the  figures  of  vessels, 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  average  passage 
in  days,  and  which  are  crossed  by  lines  that 
show  whether  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind  be  adverse  or  fair.  The  winds  and 
currents  which  are  met  with  in  these  routes 
are  so  well  understood,  that  vessels  sailing, 
with  the  same  destination,  on  different  days 
of  the  week,  may  count  upon  coming  up 
and  meeting  one  another  at  different  parts  of 
their  route.  If  two  ships,  for  example,  sail 
from  New- York  to  California,  the  one  a  week 
after  the  other,  the  faster  of  the  two  will 
make  up  to  the  other ;  and  they  will  cross 
each  other's  paths  many  times,  the  tracks  of 
the  two  vessels  being  sometimes  so  nearly 
the  same,  that,  when  projected  on  the  chart, 
they  would  appear  almost  coincident. 

The  route  from  New  York  to  California  is 
15,000  miles  in  length.  "  It  is,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  "  the  great  race-course  of  the 
ocean.  Some  of  the  most  glorious  trials  of 
speed  and  prowess  that  the  world  ever  wit- 
nessed among  ships  that  '  walk  the  waters,' 
have  taken  place  over  it.  Here  the  modern 
clipper  ship — the  noblest  work  that  has  ever 
come  from  the  hands  of  man — has  been  sent, 
guided  by  the  lights  of  science,  to  contend 
with  the  elements,  to  outstrip  steam,  and 
astonish  the  world.  The  most  celebrated 
ship-race  that  has  ever  been  seen,  came  off 
upon  this  course  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
when^wr  splendid  new  clipper  ships  put  to 
sea  from  New  York,  bound  for  California. 
They  were  ably  commanded.  .  .  .  Like 
steeds  that  know  their  riders,  they  were 
handled  with  the  most  exquisite  skill  and 
judgment.  Each  being  put  upon  her  mettle 
from  the  start,  was  driven  under  the  sea- 
man's whip  and  spur  at  full  speed  over  a 
course  that  it  would  take  them  three  long 
months  to  run.''  Lieutenant  Maury  has 
given  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of 
this  race,  detailing  all  the  adverse  and  favour- 
able events  which  occurred  in  the  voyage  of 
each  ship ;  and  he  concludes  it  with  the  fol- 


By  Robert  Russell,  Kilwhiss.  Edinburgh,  1857- 
Tho  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  oxcoUuut  work,  en- 
titled, Climate  of  North  America,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams,  will  bo  read  with  tho 
deepott  Uiteroet  by  erery  meteorologist 


lowing  observation  :  —  "  Here  are  three 
ships,  sailing  on  different  days,  bound  over 
a  trackless  waste  of  ocean  for  some  15,000 
miles  or  more,  and  depending  alone  on  the 
fickle  winds  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called,  to 
waft  them  along  ;  yet,  like  travellers  on  the 
land,  bound  upon  the  same  journey,  they 
pass  and  repass,  flill  in  with  and  recognise 
each  other  by  the  way  ;  and,  what  perhaps 
is  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact,  that 
these  ships  should,  throughout  that  great  dis- 
tance, and  under  the  wonderful  vicissitudes 
of  climates,  winds,  and  currents  which  they 
encountered,  have  been  so  skilfully  navi- 
gated, that,  in  looking  back  at  their  manage- 
ment, I  do  not  find  a  single  occasion  on 
which  they  could  have  been  better  handled." 
In  concluding  this  interesting  chapter,  our 
author  mentions  a  remarkable  fact,  illustra- 
tive of  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  now  possess  concerning  the  force,  set, 
and  direction  both  of  winds  and  currents. 
He  had  calculated  the  detour  which  these 
three  vessels  would  have  to  make,  on  ac- 
count of  adverse  winds,  between  New- York 
and  their  place  of  crossing  the  Equator. 
The  whole  distance  was,  according  to  his 
computation,  4115  miles.  One  of  the  ships 
reached  the  Equator  after  sailing  4077  miles, 
and  the  other  after  sailing  4099  miles — the 
one  within  thirty-eight,  and  the  other  within 
sixteen  miles  of  the  computed  distance. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Lieutenant 
Maury's  able  and  valuable  work — the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  science,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  cultivated  with  ardour,  because  all  na- 
tions, whether  maritime  or  inland,  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  its  advancement.  It  is 
no  slight  merit  to  have  collected,  as  our 
author  has  done,  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant facts  which  constitute  the  "  Geography 
of  the  Sea,"  and  to  have  deduced  from  them 
general  views  of  the  economy  of  the  ocean, 
and  practical  rules  for  its  navigation  ;  but 
Lieutenant  Maury  is  entitled  to  the  higher 
praise,  of  having*  organized,  in  the  United 
States,  a  numerous  staff  of  observers,  to 
prosecute  his  favourite  inquiries,  and  of  hav- 
ing successfully  appealed  to  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  important  mar- 
itime communities. 

In  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
works  of  such  transcendent  merit  as  that  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  we  are  never  disposed  to 
view  them  with  a  critical  eye,  and  have  sel- 
dom exercised  the  unenviable  and  much 
abused  privilege  of  our  craft.  Regarding 
the  "  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  however,  as  a 
standard  work,  which  must  pass  through 
many  editions,  and  receive  many  corrections 
and  additions  from  every  sea-faring  observer 
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we  feel  that  we  are,  in  some  degree,  confer- 
ring a  favour  on  its  author,  by  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  with  which  we 
have  perused  it.  As  a  work  on  general 
physics,  in  which  new  phenomena  are  to  be 
referred  to  established  laws,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  requires  some  revision,  both 
with  regard  to  its  theoretical  deductions,  and 
the  grouping  of  the  focts  which  are  supposed 
to  authorise  them.  Lieutenant  Maury  him- 
self frequently  tells  us  that  his  views,  on 
certain  points,  are  merely  provisional,  and 
adopted  till  some  better  explanation  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  this  process  is  hardly  compati- 
ble with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy, and  we  would  rather  have  facts 
without  causes,  than  flicts  but  provisionally 
explained. 

In  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
work,  too,  there  is  considerable  repetition, 
both  of  the  facts  and  theories  which  it  con- 
tains. We  find  the  same  ideas  sometimes 
repeated  in  the  same  page,  and  frequently 
in  different  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and,  though 
sharing  in  the  religious  conviction,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  the  reiterated 
calls  which  the  author  makes  upon  us  to  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  air,  and  in  the  part  which  they  play  in 
the  amelioration  of  climates,  and  in  the  other 
beneficent  arrangements  and  adaptations 
which  human  interests  demand.  Sentiments 
so  just  and  noble,  we  cannot  but  feel  and 
admire.  "The  great  globe  and  all  that  it 
inherits,"  is  a  mechanism  as  complete  as  any 
of  its  individual  organisms ;  and  the  hurri- 
canes, the  thunderstorms,  the  famines,  and 
the  pestilences,  at  which  humanity  shudders, 
are  as  essential  parts  of  its  mighty  frame,  as 
the  nerves,  and  arteries,  and  muscles,  of  or- 
ganic life.  To  know  and  to  cherish  this 
great  truth,  is  an  acquisition  of  no  ordinary 
value;  but  it  may  be  unwise  to  weaken  it 
by  repetition,  and  still  less  wise  to  insist 
\ipon  our  admiring  speculative  adaptations, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  science,  may  turn 
out  to  be  imaginary. 

In  the  character  of  our  author's  mind, 
marked  by  strong  religious  convictions,  we 
discover  the  source  of  another  imperfection 
in  his  work,  to  which  we  have  felt  some  dif 
ficulty  in  referring.  It  is  now,  we  think, 
almost  universally  admitted,  and  certainly 
by  men  of  the  soundest  faith,  as  well  as  by 
the  most  devoted  believers  in  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  writings,  that  the 
Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  us  the  truths 
of  science.  The  geologist  has  sought  in  vain 
for  geological  truth  in  the  inspirations  of 
Moses,  and  the  astronomer  has  equally  failed 
to  discover  in  Scripture  the  facts  and  laws  of 
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his  science.  Our  author,  however,  seems  to 
think  otherwise,  and  has  taken  the  opposite 
side,  in  the  unfortunate  controversy  which 
still  rages  between  the  divine  and  the  phi- 
losopher. Even  on  the  subject  of  winds  and 
waves,  he  quotes  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
page,  and  this  so  frequently,  that  we  cannot 
produce  a  better  antidote  to  his  views,  and 
a  better  argument  in  support  of  our  own, 
than  by  a  simple  quotation  of  the  passages 
in  which  he  appeals  to  Scripture  : — 

"  The  Bible,"  says  our  author,  "  frequently 
makes  allusion  to  the  laws  of  nature,  their 
operation  and  effects.  But  such  allusions 
are  often  so  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  graceful  drapery  with  which  its 
language  is  occasionally  clothed,  that  the 
meaning,  though  peeping  out  from  its  thin 
covering  all  the  while,  yet  lies,  in  some  sense, 
concealed,  until  the  light  and  revelation  of 
science  are  thrown  upon  it;  then  it  bursts 
out,  and  strikes  us  with  exquisite  force  and 
beauty. 

"As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her 
laws  has  increased,  so  has  our  understanding 
of  many  passages  in  the  Bible  been  im- 
proved. The  Psalmist  called  the  earth  the 
*  Round  World ;'  yet  for  ages  it  was  the 
most  damnable  heresy  for  Christian  men  to 
say  the  world  was  round  ;  and,  finally,  sailors 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  proved  the  Bible 
to  be  right,  and  saved  Christian  men  of 
science  from  the  stake. 

" '  Canst  thou  tell  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades  V  Astronomers  of  the  present 
day,  if  they  have  not  answered  this  question, 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  as  to 
show  that,  if  ever  it  be  answered  by  men, 
we  must  consult  the  science  of  astronomy. 
It  has  been  recently  all  but  proven,*  that 
the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splendid  retinue 
of  comets,  satellites,  and  planets,  are  all  in 
motion  around  some  point  or  centre  of  at- 
traction inconceivably  remote,  and  that  that 
point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  star  Alcyone, 
one  of  the  Pleiades !  Who  but  an  astrono- 
mer, then,  could  tell  their  '  sweet  influences  T 

"And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmo- 
spherical circulation,  which  I  have  been  so 
long  endeavouring  to  describe,  the  Bible  tells 
it  all  in  a  single  sentence :  '  The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto 
the  north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  its 
circuits.' — Eccles,  i.  6.  .  .  Have  I  not, 
therefore,  very  good  grounds  for  the  opinion, 

*  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Astronomers.  It  is 
a  speculation  of  M.  Maedler,  a  German  Astronomer. 
The  central  point  referred  to  is  situated  between  the 
stars  TT  and  /z  Herculis,  at  a  quarter  of  the  apparent 
distance  of  these  stars  from  tt  Herculis.  See  this 
Jownal,\o\.  iv,  p.  232,  vol.  vi.  241,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  532. 
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that  the  '  wind  in  her  circuits,'  though  appa- 
rently to  us  never  so  wayward,  is  as  obe- 
dient to  law,  and  as  subservient  to  order,  as 
were  the  morning  stars,  when  they  '  sang  to- 
gether.' " 

Among  the  nations  that  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  car- 
rying on  an  uniform  system  of  observations 
at  sea,  our  own  country  stood  conspicuous, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  a  Meteorological 
Department  was    added   to   the   Board   of 
Trade,  and  placed  under  the  able  superinten- 
dence of  Rear- Admiral  Eitzroy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  this  important  under- 
taking.    The     Board    has     already    issued 
several  valuable  works  ;*  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  extent  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  its  numerous  vessels  of  war 
and  of  commerce,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
body  of  facts  will  be  collected  respecting  the 
currents,  winds,  and  hurricanes  of  the  ocean, 
which,  while  it  will  improve  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical  geography  of  the  terraqueous   globe, 
will  also  give  additional  security  to  the  life 
and  property  so  largely  exposed  to  the  ab- 
normal influences  of  the  elements.     There  is 
no  branch  of  administration  of  more  value  to 
the  state  than  that  which  has  been  so  recently 
intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trade;    and  we 
trust   that  the  ephemeral   governments,  to 
which  English  interests  seem  destined  to  be 
committed,  will  not  forget,  in  their  struggles 
for  power,  that  a  permanent  reputation  may 
be  gained  by  those  peaceful  achievements 
which  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  society 
and  the  wealth  of  nations.    We  do  not  now 
ask  them,  as  we  have  often  done  in  these 
pages,  to  take  an  interest  in  those  abstract 
sciences  which  sooner  or  later  find  a  social 
and  practical  application.  They  have  hitherto 
failed   to    appreciate   what   w^e   unwillingly 
think  seems  above  their  comprehension,  and 
wo  must  wait  in  patience  till  a  better  educa- 
tion shall  place  the  statesmen  and  senators 
of  another  generation   on  a  level  with  the 
adviser*  of  foreign  princes,   who   have  en- 
dowed the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  the  most 
enduring  sources  of  national  greatness. 


AuT.  VI. — Parliamentary  Government^  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  a  lieform  in  Parlia- 
ment. By  Earl  Gkev.  London  :  Bent- 
ley,  1858. 

A  POLITICAL  treatise  by  an  eminent  public 
man  ought  to  be  peculiarly  instructive ;  in- 

*  Those  publications  are  enumerated  in  the  litit  of 
worka  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


asmuch  as  its  theoretic  reasoning  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  be  guided  by  direct 
experience.  The  British  statesmen  of  this 
generation  rarely  condescend  to  contribute 
to  political  literature,  except  in  the  shape  of 
controversial  essays,  directed  simply  to  a  de- 
fence of  their  respective  opinions.  This  cha- 
racteristic of  the  leading  men  in  either 
House,  is  unfortunately  on  the  increase. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"State  and  Church,"  twenty  years  ago,  no 
important  work  on  the  public  interests  of 
this  country,  although  the  occasions  have 
not  been  wanting,  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  any  of  our  statesmen.  The  trea- 
tises of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  are  entirely  of  an 
abstract  character.  This  change,  there  is 
no  doubt,  has  partially  resulted  from  the 
great  development  of  the  newspaper  press, 
which  tends  to  anticipate  all  other  political 
criticisms  than  those  which  are  delivered 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  It  follows, 
that  nearly  the  whole  benefit  which  legisla- 
tion can  derive  from  the  dispassionate  treat- 
ment of  political  questions  in  literature, 
most  be  derived  from  pure  theorists. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  growing 
characteristic  does  not  apply,  with  equal 
force  {inuiatis  mutandis)^  even  to  the  school 
of  French  statesmen.  The  insecurity  of 
government  in  Erance,  which  renders  the  po- 
litical controversies  of  the  day  wider  in  that 
country  than  in  our  own,  commensurately 
widens  also  the  breach  between  political  par- 
ties. Questions  which  here  are  ministerial, 
are  dynastic  there.  French  statesmen, 
driven  from  office,  are  more  often  driven 
into  exile ;  while  British  statesmen,  driven 
from  office,  become  sometimes  more  promi- 
nent in  opposition.  An  exiled  statesman 
has  not  only  more  leisure  (where  indeed 
exile  is  not  attended  by  poverty)  to  examine 
political  questions  on  paper  than  a  statesman 
active  in  opposition  ;  he  is  not  only  deprived 
of  all  other  means  of  openly  influencing  opi- 
nion in  his  own  country  ;  but  the  party  ques- 
tions in  which  his  own  fortunes  are  involved 
demand  a  treatment  proportionately  more 
comprehensive.  The  party  spirit,  therefore, 
which  develops  itself  in  inquiries  into  the 
general  philosophy  of  government  in  the  po- 
litical writings  of  French  st^itesn^en,  is  but 
the  analogue  of  the  party-spirit  which  rarely 
penetrates  beyond  questions  of  detail,  in  the 
essays  and  pamphlets  of  public  lueu  in  this 
country. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  position  of  Lord 
Grey's  work  among  the  productions  of  liv- 
ing statesmen,  that  it  uflbrds  a  true  index  of 
the  abilities  of  the  author.  Few  men  combine 
practical  with  theoretic  talent.     Still  fewer 
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at  once  speak  well  and  write  well.  Even 
Burke  not  less  completely  foiled  as  a  debater 
than  Lord  Grey  can  be  said  to  fail  as  a  writer. 
This  author's  eminence  in  debate,  therefore, 
may  shield  his  fame  against  the  prejudicial 
deductions  that  might  otherwise  be  fairly 
drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  his  present 
work.  But  its  carelessness  is  almost  unpar- 
donable. It  bears  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
revision.  A  practised  writer  could  have  re- 
duced it  within  one-half  its  compass,  by 
simply  striking  out  tautologies,  verbiage, 
and  selfcontradictions.  Its  truisms  are 
sometimes  so  gravely  and  axlomatioally  en- 
forced, as  to  create  a  smile  for  their  solemn 
triteness.  Thus,  Lord  Grey  tells  us,  at  p. 
41,  in  dealing  with  parliamentary  corruption, 
"  that  no  just  objection  can  be  taken  to  a 
man's  seeking  employment  in  the  public 
service,  for  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  rela- 
tions, by  honourable  means  1^'' 

A  v/riter  who  will  gravely  commit  such 
assertions  to  a  designedly  didactic  essay, 
can  hardly  complain  if  critics  ignore  his  ca- 
pacity for  public  teaching.  Another  error 
of  equal  import  rests  in  the  extraordinary 
length  to  which  Lord  Grey  carries  his  de- 
monstration of  propositions  which  every 
reader  would  be  content  to  assume,  and 
which  not  seldom  are  self  evident.  Such  a 
mode  of  treatment  is  admissible  only  in  deep 
philosophical  investigations,  in  which  every 
sentence  represents  a  distinct  logical  process, 
and  in  which  deductions,  in  themselves  ob- 
vious, are  drawn  out  in  words  simply  as  links 
in  a  continuous  chain  of  the  closest  reasoning. 
These  pervading  defects  of  Lord  Grey's 
essay,  are  the  niore  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  blind  a  casual  reader 
to  many  observations  of  much  force  and 
originality,  and  to  the  valuable  record  of 
thirty  years'  experience  in  public  life  of  an 
acute  and  observant  statesman. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this 
essay  is  probably  the  entire  absence  of  party 
bias.  This,  indeed,  might  seem  a  peculiar 
merit  in  a  statesman  who,  since  he  was  one- 
and-twenty,  had  been  immersed  in  party 
strife,  did  we  not  remember  that  Lord 
Grey  has  himself  practically  repudiated  the 
Whig  communion,  and  during  the  last  six 
years  has  stood  aloof  from  every  combina- 
tion. But  it  is  a  characteristic,  at  any  rate, 
which  implies  sincerity  of  profession  and 
singleness  of  purj^ose.  When  a  nobleman, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  public  reputation,  comes 
forward,  neither  to  promote  his  party  views 
nor  to  vindicate  his  own  policy,  but  to  ex- 
press convictions,  which  are  at  least  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  and  reflection,  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  courteous  reception 
from   his   opponents.     That    courtesy,    we 


think,  he  has  not  received ;  and  while  we  shall 
not  shrink  from  pointing  out  the  shortcomings 
of  his  reasoning,  we  shall  hope  to  do  justice 
to  the  observations  which  tend  to  advance 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  government. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  in  the  present  article, 
to  deal,  first,  with  the  general  principles 
argued  by  Lord  Grey,  so  for  as  they  form 
a  basis  for  the  decision  of  the  practical  ques- 
tions of  reform  that  are  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
point  out  the  cardinal  defects  in  the  existing 
system  of  representation  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  principles  shadowed  forth  by  Lord 
Grey  in  this  Essay,  are  exactly  such  as  tend 
to  cut  him  off  from  communion  with  every 
recognised  school  of  public  men.  His  view 
of  the  TO  KaXov  of  politics,  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  He  is  no  ally  of 
the  old  Tories,  who  look  back  to  everything 
subsequent  to  the  Liverpool  administration, 
as  to  a  hideous  dream  ;  and  he  is  no  ally  of 
the  Reformers,  who  seek  to  improve  on  the 
Reform  of  1832.  He  is  equally  scandalised 
by  the  corruption  which  preceded  the  Re- 
form Act,  and  apprehensive  of  the  insecurity 
which  he  thinks  a  further  revision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  create.  On 
some  points  he  is  prepared  to  regard  the 
act  of  1832,  as  too  comprehensive.  Now, 
the  isolation  of  these  views  is  a  fair  test  of 
their  candour  and  sincerity.  But  it  will  be 
seen,  from  a  review  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  based,  that  they  are  neither  logical 
nor  consistent,  and  tend  to  build  up  an  en- 
tirely unintelligible  proposition. 

The  original  axiom  of  Lord  Grey's  theory, 
though  different  from  that  on  which  politi- 
cians commonly  raise  their  theories  of  re- 
form, is  at  least  plausible.  He  sees  the 
true  test  of  a  wise  representation,  not  in  its 
fidelity  in  representing  the  different  classes 
of  the  nation,  but  in  the  effect  which  such  a 
representation  may  produce  on  the  stability 
of  the  executive  government.  Politicians 
will  always  differ  on  this  head,  according  as 
they  may  conceive  these  tests  to  differ  or  to 
coincide.  The  genuine  liberal  will  declare 
that  the  representation  of  every  class  in  the 
legislature,  is  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere 
strength  of  the  executive ;  and,  moreover, 
that  that  representation  affords  also  the  best 
security  for  the  excellence  of  the  executive 
itself.  Both  Lord  Grey  and  the  Liberals, 
therefore,  converge  to  the  same  end — the 
character  of  the  Administration — in  conse- 
quence of  their  seeing  administrative  excel- 
lence under  different  conditions.  Lord 
Grey's  definition  of  an  excellent  government 
is  (in  great  measure  at  least)  a  strong  go- 
vernment.    His   proposition  may  also  be 
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accepted  or  ignored,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  a  strong  government  is  understood. 
But   Lord  Grey  assumes  this  strength  to 
consist  in  the  secure  maintenance  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  by  other  than  patriotic 
and  disinterested  support — that  is  say,  by 
corruption.     Now  this  is  not  only  a  propo- 
sition to  which  every  advocate  of  honest  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  every  theoretic  liberal, 
would  demur,  but  it  is  irreconcil cable  with 
Lord    Grey's   antecedent   postulate.      For 
even  if  we  were  to  concede,  for  argument's 
sake,  both  the  necessity  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  the  impossibility  of  securing  it, 
otherwise  than  by  parliamentary  corruption, 
and  a  false  popular  representation,  yet  if 
this  corruption,  and  this  false  representation 
were  to  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  execu- 
tive stability,  there  ought  to  have  been  no 
reform  at  all,  since  Lord  Grey  refers  the 
present  weakness  of  government  to  these 
causes.     He  stands,  therefore,  indefensibly 
enough,  midway  between  two  distinct  prin- 
ciples, each  in  itself  perfectly  intelligible. 
He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  corruption 
which  still  exists  ;  but  he  is  a  no  less  vigor- 
ous assailant  of  the  corruption  which  existed 
under  George  III.     And  he  freely  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  corruption  which  remains, 
although  considerable,  is  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  government.     Pro- 
bably a  more  damnifying  argument  against 
the  present  system  of  corruption,  was  never 
yet  put  forward  by  one  of  its   own   de- 
fenders. 

Lord  Grey's  argument  in  favour  of  a 
"  strong  goveniment,"  is  worth  a  moment's 
analysis,  as  the  foundation  of  his  whole  prin- 
ciple. We  accept  the  term  in  the  author's 
own  sense,  and  denote  that  kind  of  adminis- 
tration which  can  rely  upon  the  support  of 
a  majority  in  Parliament,  for  any  particular 
measure,  without  direct  reference  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  measure  itself.  Such  a  state 
of  things  can  only  exist  either  under  strong 
pressure,  or  under  the  vigorous  discipline 
which  great  party  questions  can  alone  main- 
tain. Accordingly,  whenever  these  great 
party  questions  become  defunct,  "  strong 
administrations"  could  only  exist  on  a 
double  basis  of  parliamentary  corruption 
and  borough  nomination,  where  there  was 
an  equal  pressure  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a  system,  in  a  representative  government, 
is  too  obvious  for  comment.  If  it  were 
needful  for  Peers  to  nominate  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  government 
to  bribe  both  the  nominees  and  the  nominat- 
ing Peers,  in  order  to  maintain  an  adminis- 
tration in  power,  it  was  clear  either  that  the 
md ministration  was  unworthy  of  confidence, 


or  that  the  people  were  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  power.  At  any  rate,  representation 
was  a  mere  stalking-horse  for  aristocratic 
government.  There  could  be  no  defence  of 
a  system  intrinsically  illusive  and  corrupt. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Grey  himself  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  test  and  condemn  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  of  1832,  by  its  effect  on 
the  strength  of  administration,  although  he 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  reform  was 
too  comprehensive.  But  he  does  go  so  far 
as  to  test  further  reform  by  this  standard, 
and  to  condemn  it  because  he  deems  it  in- 
consistent with  a  strong  executive. 

Now,  we  clearly  hold  the  "  strength  "  of 
the  executive  is  of  less  moment  than  the 
fidelity  of  thev  representation.  But  while 
we  would  not  distort  the  representation 
simply  to  strengthen  the  executive,  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  derision 
with  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  treat  the 
old  conservative  theory  of  a  "  strong  govern- 
ment," is  carried  beyond  justice.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  theoretic 
Liberals,  asserts,  that  no  government  re- 
quires any  other  strength  than  that  which 
flows  spontaneously  from  the  excellence  of 
its  administration.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  hold,  that  a  minister  should 
possess  some  antecedent  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  press  his  measures  in  the  Com- 
mons. His  opponents  have  already  replied 
to  him,  that  he  entirely  mistakes  the  func- 
tions of  government ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  minister  to  overlook  and  superintend 
everything,  and  to  alter,  as  little  as  possible. 
This  is  no  answer  to  Lord  Grey's  po- 
sition. If  we  refer  to  the  parliamentary- 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  since  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  minis- 
try in  1828,  we  shall  find  it  an  unbroken 
history  of  legislative  change,  legal,  fiscal, 
and  constitutional.  We  shall  find  that 
nearly  every  government  has  acceded  to 
power  and  has  fallen  from  power,  not  on 
questions  of  general  administration,  but  on 
some  one  principle  aflfecting  our  polity,  our 
finances,  ^r  our  jurisprudence.  These  de- 
finite points  of  issue  have  commonly  been 
the  distinct  and  real  grounds  on  which  the 
falling  government  has  lost  parliamentary 
confidence^  In  the  face  of  these  examples, 
and  of  this  period  of  time,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  most  important  function 
of  government  as  consisting  in  mpervis^ion  ; 
and  the  less  important  function,  as  consist- 
ing in  change.  It  may  be  answered,  per- 
haps, that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
have  been  in  an  abnormal  condition,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accumulation  of  abuses  in 
our  constitution.  But  if  we  admit  this  as- 
sertion to  be  partially  true,  it  is  not  less 
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certain  that  we  see  no  end  to  the  vista  of 
reforms  which  encircle  the  path  of  the  future. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  important  as  may 
be  the  duties  of  mere  administrative  super- 
vision, there  is  no  evasion  of  the  destiny  of 
legislative  change.  And  it  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  practical  acknowledgment 
of  this  view  of  the  case,  that  whenever  a 
government  takes  office  weak  in  parliament- 
ary support,  it  invariably  bases  its  prestige 
on  its  reforming  activity.  This  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  only  three  Conservative 
governments  which  have  assumed  office, 
since  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  flice  of  a  hos- 
tile majority.  It  has  l3een  instanced  by  the 
Peel  ministry  of  1834,  by  the  Derby  minis- 
try of  1852,  and  by  the  Derby  ministry, 
which  exists  at  this  hour.  The  greater  the 
weakness  of  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  greater  has  been  the  impulse 
of  legislation. 

Now  the  practice  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment, which  renders  a  division  upon 
the  chief  questions  introduced  by  ministers 
a  test  of  confidence  in  them,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  question.  If  a  ministry  be 
compelled  to  legislate,  and  be  compelled  al- 
so to  receive  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
their  measures  by  parliament  as  a  test  of 
its  confidence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
will  shape  their  measures  in  a  great  decree, 
not  according  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
most  expedient,  but  according  to  what  they 
believe  most  practicable. .  They  will  con- 
tinually be  tempted  to  forego  their  princi- 
ples for  their  places.  Now,  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  a  "  strong  govornment,"  that 
this  liability  can  rarely  exist.  On  the  ab- 
stract proposition  therefore,  of  the  advan- 
tage of  a  strong  government,  Lord  Grey  is 
presumptively  in  the  right. 

But  it  is  not  less  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  ministers  are  now  in  the  habit  of  de- 
viating from  their  convictions  (as  Lord  Grey 
himself  complains),  under  a  fear  of  faction 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  is  not  the  expedient  which 
is  to  cure  the  evil.  A  government  strong 
in  parliamentary,  as  distinguished  from  na- 
tional support,  is  now  a  chimera.  What- 
ever risks  we  encounter  in  a  new  reform,  we 
cannot,  at  all  events,  risk  a  possession  which 
we  have  already  lost.  And  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Lord  Grey,  that  government  will  be 
further  weakened  by  a  further  reform,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  reform 
itself.  The  reform  which  we  hope  to  see 
accomplished^  is  that  of  a  more  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  intelligent  classes,  not  an 
increase  of  democracy.  Such  a  reform  must 
tend  to  the  greater  stability  of  Parliament. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  is  just  what  is 


required,  in  order  to  give  the  country  that 
"  strong  executive,"  under  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, which  it  formerly  possessed  under  an 
aristocratic  Parliament.  We  fully  concur 
with  Lord  Grey,  that  we  have  not,  under 
our  present  constitution,  that  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  government  that  we  should 
desire.  We  believe  that  this  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  progress  or  retogression. 
We  fully  acknowledge  that,  in  the  old  con- 
stitution, much  was  swept  away  that  ought 
to  have  been  retained.  But  we  are  equally 
certain  that  in  order  to  bring  back  that  ad- 
ministrative stability — the  loss  of  which 
Lord  Grey  laments — it  would  be  necessary 
to  reintroduce  a  corruption,  and  a  bondage, 
which  would  be  equally  impolitic  and  im- 
practicable. Lord  Grey's  disposition  to 
halt  midway  upon  the  bridge,  is  therefore 
entirely  inconsistent  with  tiie  end  which  he 
holds  in  view.  Now,  the  evidence  that  the 
evil  in  question  rests  rather  with  the  House 
of  Commons  than  with  the  country  at  large, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  country 
has  nearly  always  proved  more  stable  than 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  combination 
against  Lord  Palmerston's  government  by 
Parliament,  in  February,  1857,  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  parliamentary  verdict  by  the 
nation,  form  one  of  many  instances  which 
vindicate  this  position. 

Turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  advantages  of 
parliamentary  government:  Lord  Grey 
enumerates  live  cardinal  advantages.  The 
definition  is  one  in  which  we  can  not  en- 
tirely acquiesce.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, he  tells  us,  "  first  enables  the  difierent 
powers  of  the  state,  to  work  with  harmony 
and  energy."  (P.  10).  This  proposition 
can  be  understood,  but  in  a  qualified  sense. 
Undoubtedly,  the  distinct  estates  of  the 
realm  are  brought  into  theoretically  an 
harmonious  action.  But  the  whole  system 
of  parliamentary  government  is  discord  and 
opposition.  "  Secondly,"  he  tells  us,  "  it 
brings  the  policy  of  the  executive  under 
control  and  review  of  the  legislature."  This 
is  quite  accurate.  But,  "  thirdly,"  he, gives 
us  the  following  criticism,  which  is  alto- 
gether irrelevant : — 

"  It  is  another  great  advantage,  which  may, 
I  think,  justly  be  attributed  to  parliamentary  go- 
vernment, tiiat  it  renders  the  contests  of  men 
for  power  as  little  injurious  as  possible,  and  fur- 
nishes what  seera«,  on  the  whole,  the  best  solu- 
tion hitherto  discovered,  of  tlie  great  problem, 
how  to  j)rovide  some  safe  mode  of  determining 
to  what  hands  the  principal  direction  of  public 
affairs  shall  be  intrusted.  Ambition  is  so 
strong  a  passion  of  human  nature,  that  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  in  every  state  of  society,  and 
under  every  different  form  of  government,  men 
have  continually  carried  on,  in  some  way  or  other, 
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contestp  for  political  power.  In  the  old  despotisms 
of  the  East,  the  earliest  governments  of  which  we 
have  any  historical  record,  open  violence,  murder, 
and  treason,  seem  to  have  played  the  principal 
part  in  these  contests.  We  read  of  one  despot 
thus  wresting  the  sceptre  from  another ;  or  the 
ambitions  ministers  snatching,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  rivals,  the  power  exercised  in  the  name 
of  their  nominal  master?.  Among  the  semi-civil- 
ized nations  and  tribes  of  Asia,  the  same  means 
are  to  this  day  employed  for  the  same  object,  and 
bloody  changes  of  rulers  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence."—(  P.  23  ) 

The  obliquity  of  this  criticism  can  not 
have  escaped  the  reader.  Lord  Grey  con- 
fuses all  distinctions  of  time,  of  race,  of  cul- 
ture, and  of  civil  liberty.  And  he  thence 
appears  to  imply,  that  if  we  had  not  2^oliti- 
cal  liberty  under  a  parliamentary  policy,  wc 
should  be  just  the  same  in  our  notions  of 
government  "svith  the  earliest  Asiatics,  in 
spite  of  the  incalculable  difference  presented 
by  our  society,  before  our  parliamentary 
government  arose ! 

The  comparison  which  Lord  Grey  ought 
to  have  taken  is  not  between  the  modern 
English  and  the  ancient  Asiatics,  but  be- 
tween our  present  parliamentary  statesman- 
ship, and  the  present  Continental  bureau- 
cracy. Now,  if  he  were  to  compare  the 
conflict  of  statesmanship  at  Westminster, 
with  the  conflict  of  statesmanship  at  Vienna, 
he  would  find  the  illustration  destructive  of 
his  proposition.  At  Vienna  there  is  no 
lack  of  aspirants  for  oflice.  The  political 
service  of  the  state  is  probably  a  wider  pro- 
fession in  that  Empire  than  in  our  own,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  Austrian 
society,  which  narrow  the  choice  of  paths  to 
distinction.  At  Vienna,  where  there  is  no 
such  sacrilegious  thing  as  a  Parliament 
allowed,  wc  know  neither  of  "  open  violence, 
murder,  nor  treason."  In  more  intelligible 
phraseology,  we  scarcely  hear  even  of  in- 
trigue ;  we  except  of  course,  the  abnormal 
condition  of  Hungary.  A  minister  assumes 
power,  and  he  holds  it  during  forty  years. 
No  rival  disputes  his  preeminence.  This 
happened  successfully  with  Kaunitz  and 
Mettcrnich.  The  present  *  minister  has 
already  held  office  for  eight  years,  and 
there  are  those  in  Austria  better  qualified, 
and  at  least  equally  ambitious,  for  his  post. 
Yet  no  effort  is  made  to  dislodge  him  from 
power ;  and,  whatever  rivalry  may  exist,  is 
jirobably  quite  untainted  with  personal 
acrimony.  We  have  chosen  the  instance  of 
the  Austrian  Court,  as  that  which  is  most 
applicable,  from  the  corresponding  stability 
between  the  character  of  the  British  and  the 
Austrian  constitution.  Of  course,  if  Lord 
Grey  were  to  compare  the  Courts  of  Paris 
or  Constantinople  with  our  own,  we  should 


reply,  that  the  instances  were  not  analogous. 
In  the  one  case,  he  would  be  comparing 
modern  usurpation  with  old  established  go- 
vernment ;  in  the  other  he  would  be  com- 
mingling Asiatic  with  European  character. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  subject  at  length, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  confusion  in  Lord 
Grey's  mind,  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  English  character.  The  author  ascribes 
every  thing  to  political  institutions,  nothing 
to  the  prominence  of  our  civil  liberty,  or  to 
the  idiosyncracy  of  our  original  social  con- 
stitution. A  vindication  of  parliamentary 
government  must  rest  on  very  different 
grounds,  if  it  would  be  just  and  effective. 

The  same  inconsistency  which  attaches  to 
Lord  Grey's  notions  of  constitutional  re- 
form, applies  (and  with  even  greater  force) 
to  his  views  of  patronage  and  bribery.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  single  de- 
duction from  his  arguments  on  these  points. 
He  traces,  with  much  force  and  perspicuity, 
the  improvement  of  our  political  morality 
since  the  age  of  George  III.  He  views  this 
improvement  with  the  satisfaction  with 
which  every  moralist  ought  to  regard  it. 
Yet,  after  commending  our  reform  in  these 
instances,  he  next  luxuriates  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  bribery  which  still  exists. 
Nor  only  so;  he  appears  to  entertain,  on 
many  grounds,  a  preference  for  bribery  in 
its  most  direct  shape.  He  looks  back  with 
no  abhorrence  to  the  times  when  money 
bribes  were  current ;  and  he  prefers  to  see 
members  retumed  to  Parliament  by  direct 
corruption,  to  their  return  "  by  the  arts  of 
the  demagogue."  Surely  this  is  the  most 
rampant  Eldonism  that  ever  yet  existed. 
Wc  notice  these  views,  chiefly  for  their  sin- 
gular inconsistency.  Why  commend  the 
reform  M'hich  our  patronage  has  already  un- 
dergone, and  nevertheless  avow,  or  at  least 
imply,  a  preference  for  the  system  which 
Walpolc  and  Newcastle  were  the  last  to 
maintain  1 

Let  us  illustrate  Lord  Grey*s  conflicting 
positions.  After  justly  condemning  the 
personal  influence  acquired  by  the  sove- 
reign half  a  century  ago,  as  tending  unduly 
to  strengthen,  or  insidiously  to  undermine 
the  administration  of  the  day,  according  to 
the  predilections  of  the  sovereign,  the  author 
criticises,  in  the  following  terms,  the  system 
of  patronagti  which  existed  previously  to 
the  Reform  Act : — 

*'  The  moand  also  by  which  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  were  enabled  to  C!>mmand  the  votes  of  a 
large  number  of  nicmhcrs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had 
f^rown  to  he  very  injurious  and  onerous  to  tJie 
country.  So  large  u  proportion  of  the  whole 
House  .was  then  returned  by  the  influence  of 
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bnrgh  proprietors,  and  other  powerful  persons, 
instead  of  by  our  really  popular  electioo,  that 
niinisfers  were  necessarily  led  to  depend  for  the 
Tiiaifitenance  of  their  power,  less  on  meriliag  the 
confidence  and  approbation  of  the  nation,  than  on 
the  support  of  those  who  possessed  parliamentary 
interest,  which  too  commonly  could  only  he  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  general  good.  This 
evil  seema  to  have  been  increased  (so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  burden  upon  the  nation),  instead 
of  being  diminished  by  the  gradual  discontinuance 
of  the  practice  of  giving  direct  money-bribes  to 
the  supporters  of  the  government  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  because  bribes  given  in  this  form, 
from  the  votes  for  secret  service,  were  not  really 
more  immoral,  and  were  far  less   costly,  than 


We  turn  from  this  picture  of  glaring 
abuse,  which  we  believe  to  be  accurate,  to 
Lord  Grey's  view  of  the  change  that  has 
gradually  been  introduced  during  the  last 
forty  years : — 

"A  ministry,  even  if  inclined  to  act  corruptly, 
would  no  longer  dare  to  abuse  the  military  and 
naval  patronage  of  the  crown  for  that  purpose, 
since  it  is  certain  that  far  more  would  be  lost 
than  gained  in  the  attempt. 

"  The  change  which  has  taken  place  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  army  and  navy.  The  civil  patronage 
of  the  crown  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
many    economical    reforms    effected    since    the 


those,  which  were  accepted  in  the  form  of  jobs,  |  peace  of  1815,  and  especially  since  the  reform  of 
and  of  places  created,  not  for  the  public  service,  I  Parliament  in  1832  ;  and  some  of  the  abuses, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders.  But,  apart  i  which  were  formerly  not  uncommon,  have  been 
from  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  the  |  rendered  impossible  by  the  system  now  firmly  es- 
command  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes  in  I  tablished  as  to  the  tenure  by  which  all  civil 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  ministers,  was  \  offices  are  held,  except  what  are  called  political 
highly  useful,   and  its  continuance  would  /mr^j  offices. 


been  an  advantage,  as  conducing  to  the  firm  and 
vigorous  administration  of  atiairs,  if  it  had  been 
preserved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  enjoyed  by 


In  most  of  the  public  departments  a  regular 
order  of  succession  has  been  established,  so  that 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  higher  permanent  oflices 


the  advisers  of  the  crown  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  ^  in  the  civil  service  are  filled  up  by  the  appoint 
irrespective  either  of  court  favour  or  of  those !  ment  of  persons  who   have  been  gradually  ad 

sinister  influences,  to  which  they  were  compelled  j  vanced  to  them  from  its  lower  ranks 

to  submit  in  order  to  secure  it." — (Pp.  97,  98).  "  Errors  of  judgment  are  no  doubt  frequently 


The  civil  service  forms  so  important  an 
element  in  the  general  question  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exclude  a  brief  view  of  the  reform 
of  patronage  which  has  already  taken  place, 
from  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  "We  shall 
(juote  Lord  Grey's  lucid  view  of  the  abuse 
of  patronage  during  the  last  century  : — 


committed  in  performing  the  very  difficult  duty  of 
selecting  public  servants  for  advancement ;  but 
the  most  common  error,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, is  that  of  giving  undue  weight  to  senior- 
ity, and  too  little  to  ability  and  merit,  from  fear 
of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  partialitu,'^ — (Pp. 
160-162.) 


Here,  then,  we  comeback  to  Lord  Grey's 
inveterate  fallacy — the  status  quo!  In  his 
original  premiss,  the  flagrancy  of  corruption 
"So  lately  as  the  reign  of  George  III,  notj^!^'^  ^  century  ago,  we  fully  acquiesce.  To 
only  were  places  and  pensions  bartered  without '  his  consequent  premiss,  the  justice  of  the 
shame  for  political  support ;  but  the  dismissal  of  I  present  system,  we  unequivocally  demur, 
officers  in  the  army  or  navy  for  votes  given  in  j  It  is  thus  that  Lord  Grey  would  close  the 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  occasionally  resorted  door  against  further  reform  in  every  quarter. 
^?'  nnhlL  /nr^nt"  7'"  'TT'  ""^  ^^'  '"""TI  ^nd  it  is  au  iustauce,  not  a  little  amusing, 
:^!  ^^'^}^r^ir:':?l'^'^J}'J'^^^^^^  i  of  the  manner  in  which  politicians  fail  rightly 

to  understand  the  public  reputation  which 
they  bear,  to  read  this  ingenuous  apprehen- 
sion from  a  former  minister,  whose  very 
name  had  become  a  byword  to  signify  the 
most  systematic  nepotism.  The  civil  ser- 
vants, who  are  here  distinctively  alluded  to, 
undoubtedly  rise  by  seniority,  according  to 
a  usage  which  no  minister  could  disturb, 
without  bringing  a  hornet's  nest  about  his 
ears.  But  this  class  involves  but  a  very 
small  section  of  the  appointments  which,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem, were  in  the  unconditional  gift  of  the 
minister  of  each  department.  The  clerkship 
in  all  the  offices  rise  by  seniority ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  minister  to  claim  credit 
for  not  disturbing  an  established  custom. 
But  the  original  appointments  to  those  very 
clerkships  —  and    the   appointments   to   all 


as  permanent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punish- 
ing their  friends  and  relations,  for  having  pur- 
sued in  Parliament  a  line  of  conduct  obnoxious 

to  the  minister 

"  Formerly  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  naval  and  military  officers  was  made  almost 
openly  a  matter  of  mere  favour.  No  rules  existed 
prescribing  certain  periods  of  service  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  army  and  navy  before  the  higher 
ones  could  be  obtained  ;  and  nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  see  men  rise  through  political 
influence  to  the  command  of  regiments  and  ships 
of  the  line,  with  scarcely  any  service  or  knowledge 
of  their  profession  to  recommend  them.  There 
are  now  very  strict  rules  as  to  the  time  that  offi- 
cers must  serve  in  different  ranks  before  they  can 
be  promoted;  and  it  is  universally  recognised 
ii3  the  duty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
the  crown,  to  be  guided  in  the  distribution  of 
promotion  and  professional  employment  in  the 
army  and  navy  by  the  rules  of  the  service  and 
the  merits  of  oflicers."— (Pp.  159,  160.) 
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other  posts  which  are  stationary  and  not 
progressive  —  rest  with  the  minister;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  minister — 
most  especially  Lord  Grey — has  enjoyed  the 
repute  of  bestowing  them  according  to  any 
strict  sense  of  duty.  It  was  commonly  said, 
with  a  certain  exaggeration  which  simply 
springs  from  the  real  foundation  of  the  state- 
ment, that  when  Lord  Grey  presided  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  nearly  every  person  in  au- 
thority throughout  the  colonies,  bore  his 
name. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  conflict  be- 
tween reasoning  and  preconception,  should 
bring  Lord  Grey  into  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion. Where  he  writes  as  a  speculative  po- 
litician, his  deductions  are  just  and  sound. 
Where  he  writes  as  a  prejudiced  bureaucrat, 
they  are  wholly  irreconcileable  with  his  first 
position.  Ready  to  disavow  iniquities  that 
are  gone  by,  and  yet  anxious  to  retain  cor- 
ruptions that  survive,  he  is,  of  course,  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  great  question  of  Competi- 
tive Examinations.  This  subject  is  directly 
allied  with  Lord  Grey's  argument  on  a 
"strong  Government."  He  would,  at  this 
day,  strengthen  government  at  all  costs; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  preserve  patronage 
unshackled,  as  an  element  of  parliamentary 
corruption.  Now,  we  have  already  said  that 
we  hope  to  witness  the  introduction  of  a 
scheme  of  reform  which,  while  it  shall  free 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  influence 
of  faction,  shall  also  dispense  with  every 
pretext  for  the  necessity  for  any  other  minis- 
terial support  than  may  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  on  intrinsic 
grounds.  No  argument  can  then  survive  for 
the  exclusion  of  merit  as  a  claim  to  public 
employment. 

But  let  us  note  how  Lord  Grey  shifts  his 
ground  when  he  approaches  the  subject  of 
Competitive  Examinations.  He  here  oppo- 
ses the  alienation  of  the  present  patronage 
of  government,  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
abolish  their  privilege  of  giving  rewards : — 

"For  these  reasons  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  better  class  of  public  servants  than  we 
now  have  would  be  now  obtained  by  competitive 
examinations ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  decided  opinion,  that  another,  and  probably 
the  principal  object  aimed  at  by  those  who  re- 
commend them— namely,  the  reduction  of  the 
patronage  of  the  government— would  be  produc- 
tive of  injury  instead  of  advantage  to  the  nation. 
No  government  can  adequately  perform  \\&  func- 
tions unless  it  poaeesses  the  power  of  reward  as 
well  as  that  of  punishment ;  since,  if  punishment 
is  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  commands, 
reward  is  the  great  instrument  by  whi(5h  it  can 
call  forth  zealous  and  able  services."— (P.  179.) 

Lord  Grey   here    confounds   the    whole 


principle  in  dispute,  and  begs  the  whole 
question  at  issue.  We  will  first,  however, 
attempt  to  dissipate  the  doubt  which  rests 
upon  his  mind,  whether  the  class  of  civil  ser- 
vants which  we  shall  obtain  by  means  of 
competitive  examinations  will  be  superior  to 
those  which  we  already  possess,  by  simply 
pointing  out  to  his  lordship's  notice,  that 
under  the  ordinary  "pass"  examinations 
which  have  lately  been  established,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  nominees  of  government  have 
been  excluded  for  total  incompetency.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  an  equal  proportion  of  in- 
competents were  actually  appointed  previ- 
ously to  the  "  pass"  examinations.  If  an 
ordinary  examination  produce  this  beneficial 
scrutiny,  d  fortiori^  a  competitive  examina- 
tion will  do  so. 

Passing,  therefore,  from  the  refutation  of 
this  fundamental  fallacy,  we  turn  to  Lord 
Grey's  position  on  the  subject  of  giving  "  re- 
wards." Now  it  happens  that  this  author 
has  just  before,  as  we  have  shown,  defended 
government  patronage  on  a  ground  entirely 
antagonistic  to  that  of  giving  rewards.  He 
has  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  corruption. 
He  has  asserted,  too,  that  the  "whole 
strength  of  government"  rests  in  the  exercise 
of  its  patronage  with  a  direct  view  to  parlia- 
mentary support.  If  there  is  this  enormous 
incentive  to  the  corrupt  exercise  of  the  pat- 
ronage which  ministers  hold,  what  security 
can  exist  for  the  faithful  recognition  of  na- 
tional services,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
rewards  1 

But  apart  from  the  just  apprehension — 
which  daily  experience  tends  merely  to 
strengthen — that  patronage  retained  under 
the  specious  plea  of  rewarding  merit,  will  be 
diverted  to  the  purpose  of  securing  parlia- 
mentary support,  the  fiict  is,  that  even  if  no 
such  apprehension  existed,  there  would  be 
no  argument  against  competitive  examina- 
tions. Lord  Grey's  great  error  on  this  point 
rests  in  the  fact,  that  he  commingles  all 
classes  of  patronage.  The  hypothesis  of 
"  giving  rewards"  is  so  happy  a  plea  for  the 
maintenance  of  patronage,  that  its  author 
fails  to  perceive  that  civil  offices  are  already 
marked  out  into  classes  which  admit  of  the 
attainment  of  both  objects.  Wo  may,  per- 
haps, divide  government  patronage  into  tour 
classes.  There  exists,  first,  that  class,  the 
duties  attached  to  which  are  simply  mechani- 
cal. This  is  the  lowest  grade  of  ofiicial  em- 
ployment. We  would,  therefore,  leave  this 
class  of  patronage  in  ministerial  hands,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  impossible  to  subject  can- 
didates for  these  posts  to  any  examinations 
which  could  be  a  test  of  their  competency. 
The  second  and  intermediate  class  of  patron- 
age is,  that  vast  class  of  subordinate  offices 
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which  is  made  the  chief  means  of  parliament- 
ary corruption.  This  class  includes  the 
clerkships  of  all  revenue  departments,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  such  offices  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury.  These  are  offices 
in  which  subordinate  mental  qualifications 
are  required.  The  third  class  of  patronage 
difi'ers  from  the  second  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  chiefly  distributed,  not  for  parliament- 
ary support,  but  for  private  friendship. 
These  are  the  corresponding  subordinate 
offices  in  each  of  the  departments  not  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury,  and  they  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  minister  of  each  department. 

These  two  classes  of  offices  are  pre-emi- 
nently such  as  ought,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
be  open  to  competitive  merit.  There  is  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  government  from  the 
right  of  patronage  in  some  instances.  But 
what  renders  Lord  Grey's  argument  on  the 
subject  of  "rewards"  pre-eminently  inappli- 
cable, is,  that  these  are  offices  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  bestowed  with  such  a  view. 
These  are  offices,  chiefly  rising  by  seniority, 
and  conferred  originally  on  young  men  of 
twenty,  who  have  served  in  no  other  public 
capacity,  and  have  no  other  merit  than  com- 
petency to  prefer. 

The  fourth  class  of  offices, — or  those  of  a 
more  valuable  kind,  such  as  Commissioner- 
ships  and  Secretaryships — is  the  only  one  to 
which  Lord  Grey's  argument  can  refer. 
And  we  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
class  of  patronage  has  less  frequently  iDcen 
prostituted  for  parliamentary  support.  It 
would  be  difficult,  too,  to  institute  competi- 
tive examinations  for  men  of  mature  age, 
and  who  commonly  are  either  barristers  of 
a  certain  standing,  or  men  possessed  of  some 
real  guarantee  for  their  ability,  which  has 
served  to  recommend  them  to  the  minister 
of  the  day.  We  could  point,  for  example, 
to  three  well  known  writers,  who,  during  the 
last  two  years,  were  appointed  to  high  civil 
offices  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  "  with  a  love  for  the 
craft."  If  therefore  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  class  of  patronage  were  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  remaining  classes 
might  be  redeemed  from  nepotism  and  par- 
liamentary corruption,  without  appreciably 
lessening  the  privilege  of  government  in 
giving  rewards. 

It  probably  has  never  struck  Lord  Grey, 
who  regards  patronage  as  the  vital  element 
of  administrative  stability,  that,  if  it  were 
once  known  that  government  possessed  no 
patronage,  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  soon  cease  to  expect  any  such  re- 
ciprocity for  their  votes.  Where  nothing  ex- 
ists, nothing  can  be  demanded.  Nor  does  it 
appear  to  us,  by  any  means  probable,  that  the 


cessation  of  this  recompense  to  members  of 
Parliament  for  their  votes,  would  at  all  aflcct 
the  fidelity  of  their  support  of  the  minister. 
When  constituents  are  aware,  that  a  certain 
patronage  has  been  obtained  for  them,  by 
their  representative,  in  return  for  parliament- 
ary support,  they  will  of  course  press  their 
demands  upon  him.  And  it  is  in  consequence 
of  their  solicitation,  that  he  makes  his  sup- 
port of  the  minister  a  covert  bargain.  But, 
when  those  constituents  know  that  offices  are 
given,  not  by  jobbery,  but  by  merit,  they 
will  educate  their  children  in  place  of  jobbing 
with  their  representative. 

What  is  not  less  conclusive  against  Lord 
Grey's  view  of  the  necessity  of  parliament- 
ary corruption,  is  the  fact  that,  it  has  always 
been  partial  in  its  operation.  Members  of 
Opposition  have  been  excluded  from  all 
share  in  ministerial  patronage.  Yet,  it  hap- 
pens that,  except  in  peculiarly  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  leader  of  opposition  keeps  his 
party  together,  nearly  as  well  as  a  leader  of 
the  government. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  moral  improvement 
of  politics  has  always  been  in  arrear  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  society.  Where  go- 
vernment reforms,  it  reforms  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  great  social  change.  This  improved 
morality  first  rose  up  against  the  open  cor- 
ruption of  money-bribes.  Such  a  reform,  it 
might  easily  be  shown,  was  vigorously  dis- 
puted a  century  ago,  by  men  equally  in  ar- 
rear of  their  generation  with  Lord  Grey. 
The  changes  made  by  Parliament  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  have  been  the  result  of  the 
same  external  pressure.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  when  society  in  our  own 
day,  rises  against  the  venality  which  we  have 
witnessed,  and  indicates  new  methods  by 
which  government  may  be  sustained,  a 
champion  of  the  old  system  rises  in  the  old 
panoply.  Lord  Grey,  indeed,  here  solves 
the  problem  against  himself.  He  tells  us, 
with  great  candour,  that  money-bribes  are 
"  less  costly,"  and  "  less  dangerous,"  than 
bribes  of  office.  But  the  country  has  loi  g 
decided  against  money  bribes.  Therefore, 
by  the  plainest  induction,  it  has  decided  vir- 
tually against  bribes,  even  more  "costly" 
and  "  dangerous." 

There  is  a  second  class  of  corruption, 
which  assumes  too  great  a  prominence  in 
Lord  Grey's  work,  to  admit  of  our  passing 
it  in  entire  silence.  Corruption,  briefly  dis- 
tinguished, is  of  two  kinds — that  which 
takes  place  within,  and  that  which  is  main- 
tained without,  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
There  is  the  bribery  of  representatives  with 
office  by  ministers  and  their  supporters,  and 
there  is  the  bribery  of  constituents  with 
money,  as  well  as  office,  by  candidates  for 
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seats  in  Parliament.  The  logical  process 
by  which  the  law  arrives  at  the  declaration, 
that  the  one  kind  of  bribery  is  moral,  and 
the  other  immoral,  is  certainly  by  no  means 
clear.  But  we  take  the  law  as  we  fmd  it ; 
a«d  Lord  Grey,  who  supports  the  in-door 
corruption  by  means  of  patronage,  views 
with  a  strange  leniency  the  out-door  corrup- 
tion by  means  of  votes.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  maintains  that "  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  new  Eeform  Bill  undoubtedly  ought  to 
be,  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  cor- 
ruption." But  he  goes  on  in  the  same  breath 
to  ridicule  the  bribery  laws,  and  plainly  to 
avow  his  preference  for  bribery  as  compared 
with  "  demagogue  arts  :" — 

"  It  would  be  a  delusion  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  can  be  easily  accomplished,  or  that  the 
evil  can  be  eradicated  by  penal  laws,  such  as  that 
which  was  passed  a  year  or  two  ago  against 
bribery.  Little  advantage  can,  I  think,  be  anti- 
cipated from  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  penal- 
ties of  the  new  Act  are  very. severe,  and  it  gives 
powers  of  a  highly  inquisitorial  character  for  the 
detection  of  the  offence;  but  it  does  nothing 
either  to  diminish  the  desire  for  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  men  who  are  willing  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  to  attain  them,  nor  yet  to  take 
away,  from  those  who  have  the  power  of  disposing 
of  these  much  coveted  seats,  their  inclination  to 
make  this  privilege  the  means  of  advancing  their 
own  private  interests." — (P.  117.) 

As  it  would  appear  from  this  paragraph, 
that  Lord  Grey  has  in  view  some  more 
cflfcctual  preventative  against  bribery  than 
that  of  a  penal  law,  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  should  hoard  his  secret. 
Until  the  country  is  favoured  with  a  revela- 
tion of  it,  we  believe  it  will  not  rescind  that 
penal  law.  Indeed,  if  Lord  Grey  had 
thought  twice  over  this  proposition,  he 
would  hardly  have  asserted  that  the  Act 
against  Corrupt  Practices  was  inoperative, 
since  that  Act  is  our  sole  protest  against 
an  immoral  bargain  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  since  it  affords  the  defeated  party 
a  means,  which  their  very  instinct  prompts 
them  to  adopt,  of  scrutinising  the  sources  of 
their  opponent's  majority.  An  Act  under 
which  it  was  ascertained  last  year  that  Mr. 
Neatc's  election  for  the  city  of  Oxford  had 
been  attained  by  the  bribery  of  170  voters 
under  the  guise  of  electioneering  paid  mes- 
sengers— an  Act,  under  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  the  members  for  Ipswich 
had  obtained  a  vote  by  allowing  a  tenant  to 
hold  his  tenement  without  rent  until  after 
the  forthcoming  election — (and  these  are 
mere  illustrations  of  its  general  operation) 
can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  inoperative. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  decry  the  Bribery 
Law,  either  as  a  theoretic  protest  or  as  a 
practical  bar.    No  doubt,  tBe  law  may  not 


meet  all  contingencies  :  what  law  ever  did  ? 
But  it  is  clear  that,  without  its  aid,  Parlia- 
mentary government  would  soon  become  a 
sink  of  corruption  which  would  destroy  its 
own  existence. 

,  But  the  following  passage  contains  the 
gist  of  Lord  Grey's  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  bribery  : — 

"  To  give  money  bribes  to  electors  is  not  worse, 
or  rather  not  nearly  so  bad,  as  to  court  their  fa- 
vour by  flattering  their  passions  and  prejudice?, 
and  by  encouraging  them  knowingly  in  mischiev- 
ous political  errors.  More  guilt  is  incurred,  be- 
cause far  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  nation,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
than  by  the  illicit  use  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  an  election  ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  former  abuse  seems  more  common 
than  the  latter. "—(P.  120.) 

We  will  not  do  Lord  Grey  the  injustice 
to  suppose  that  he  would  really  prefer  to 
see  every  seat  in  Parliament  bought  by 
wealthy  electioneers,  rather  than  see  "  de- 
magogues" insincerely  declaiming  from 
every  hustings.  This,  however,  is  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  paragraph  we  have  just 
quoted.  But  there  is  even  a  prior  objection 
to  be  taken  to  this  argument.  Lord  Grey 
implies  that  the  wealthy  class  and  the  de- 
magogue class,  are  necessarily  opposed  to 
each  other.  This  we  gravely  doubt.  De- 
magogues, as  we  have  often  seen,  can  obtain 
plenty  of  money  when  they  aggregate  for 
any  distinct  political  purpose  ;  and  they  are 
peculiarly  the  class  who  would  devote  the 
wealth  they  might  possess,  to  political  ob- 
jects. It  may  be  questioned,  therefore, 
whether  the  same  class  of  men  who  now  ap- 
pear on  the  hustings  as  demagogues,  would 
not,  if  the  bribery  laws  were  swept  away, 
re-appear  (and  with  substantially  the  same 
opinions)  as  corriiptors  of  the  constituency 
by  bribes.  We  believe,  also,  that  the  Bri- 
tish people  are  too  well  alive  to  the  influ- 
ences of  education,  to  experience  the  danger 
which  Lord  Grey  apprehends  from  the  ora- 
tory of  prejudiced  and  superficial  declaimers. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Lord  Grey 
through  his  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Its  practical  value, 
as  a  subject  of  criticism  at  this  time,  rests 
upon  the  directness  of  its  application  to  the 
forthcoming  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill; 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  choose  those 
subjects  for  inquiry  which  bear  the  closest 
relation  to  the  expected  measures.  Now 
that  we  have  thus  far  glanced  at  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  existing  system,  we 
propose  to  point  out  the  classes  of  reform 
which  are  peculiarly  urgent. 

Whatever  may  the  extent  to  which  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  may  bo  carried 
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during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  it 
is  at  any  rate  clear,  that  the  measure  will 
become  a  great  point  of  party  strife.  Lord 
Grey,  indeed,  plainly  ignores  this  certainty. 
He  writes  with  the  naivete  of  a  cloistered 
theorist,  who  had  never  mingled  in  Parlia- 
mentary discussion : — 

"  If  I  might  hazard  a  suggestion  on  the  f  uhject, 
I  would  venture  to  recommeDd  that  the  Queen 
should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  Privy  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  members  taken  from  different 
poHtical  parties,  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures  of  reform  ought  to  be  adopted." 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  living  in  an 
cutopian  age,  in  which  men  desirous  of 
power  will  forego  their  prospects  in  so  self 
denying  a  manner  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
ca  statesman,  whose  notions  of  parliamentary 
patronage  run  so  fixedly  in  the  old  ruts, 
should  thus  ignore  a  ground  of  party  strife 
which  has  been  so  long  anticipated.  It  is 
true  that  Lord  Derby's  declaration  for  fur- 
ther reform  has  apparently  committed  all 
parties  to  the  general  principle.  But  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  Lord  John  liusscU 
is  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  views  of  the 
direction  which  this  reform  should  take  with 
the  present  ministry  ;  and  we  doubt  still 
more,  whether  the  Whig  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  not  already  pre-deter- 
mined  to  eject  the  Conservatives  from  office 
on  this  very  question.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  Lord  Grey's  proposal  would  be 
no  more  allowed,  if  adopted,  to  circumscribe 
party  action,  than  the  German  Federal 
Council  at  Frankfort  succeeds  in  circum- 
scribing the  policy  of  each  component  State. 

Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  parlia- 
mentary war  has  already  been  declared  on 
this  subject.  Last  year  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  a 
"  farmer's  ordinary"  at  Newport-Pagnell, 
announced  his  determination  to  seek,  in  the 
expected  measure,  a  mode  by  which  the 
Conservative  party  mJght  recover  a  portion 
of  their  lost  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Since  his  accession  to  office,  he  has 
but  equivocally  denied  the  statement  charged 
upon  him  by  another  member  of  the  House, 
"  That  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  a  gross 
Whig  job."  Lord  John  Russell,  in  retort, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  he  had  no  sort 
of  confidence  in  a  Bill  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman's  concocting."  It  is  pretty  clear, 
therefore,  that  we  have  not  yet  so  far  shaken 
off  the  tradition  of  party  warfare  as  to  bind 
ourselves  to  Lord  Grey's  scheme. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
new  reform,  accomplished  at  this  time,  may 
possess  the  character  of  finality,  which  Lord 
John  Russell  vainly  hoped  that  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  Act  of  1832.     The  period 


is  one  in  which  there  are  no  democratic  pas- 
sions to  satisfy,  and  no  inveterate  prejudices 
to  contest.  The  national  reasoning  on  this 
question  appears  equally  calm  and  just. 
What  is  proposed  is,  to  rectify  the  defects 
in  our  constitution,  which  the  nation  per- 
ceives with  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  with 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
it  underwent  its  last  reform.  Indeed,  the 
practical  laAvyer  can  wonder  even  less  than 
the  politician,  at  the  necessity  for  a  revision 
of  the  Reform  Act.  He  is  well  versed  in 
the  defects  of  nearly  every  modern  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  he  knows  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  Act  introducing  any  im- 
portant reform  (even  where  no  party  feeling 
has  arisen  to  distort  its  provisions),  which 
has  not  been  amended  by  an  auxiliary  Act, 
within  a  much  shorter  period  than  inter- 
venes between  our  own  day  and  the  year  1832. 
While  there  are  necessarily  many  points 
which  will  be  chosen  for  a  trial  of  party 
strength,  there  are,  we  believe,  others  on 
which  all  classes  now  entertain  more  unani- 
mous, though  less  strong  convictions,  than 
ever  w^ere  entertained  in  1832. 

What  we  apprehend  to  be  now  requisite, 
is  at  once  to  render  the  House  of  Commons 
a  more  exact  reflex  of  the  social  estate  than 
it  is  at  present ;  and  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  representation,  without  increasing 
the  democratic  element.  Now  the  dis- 
tinctive enfranchisement  of  the  educated 
CLASSES  is  just  that  principle  which  will 
absolutely  harmonise  with,  and  will,  in  a 
certain  degree,  satisfy  both  these  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  justice  and  the  moderation  of  a 
demand  for  a  reform  taking  this  shape  may 
be  assumed,  if  only  from  the  fjict,  that  the 
Primate  of  all  England  is  at  the  head  of 
this  class  of  Parliamentary  Reformers.  Our 
readers  may  probably  remember  the  Me- 
morial lately  signed  by  nearly  every  person 
of  intellectual  consequence  in  Great  Britain 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their 
head),  praying  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
those  who  possessed  distinct  claims  on  the 
score  of  education.  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  the  subjects  into  which 
the  question  of  reform  now  divides  itself. 
We  shall  first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show 
the  relation  of  this  principle  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  Reform  of  1832  was  based. 

It  was,  in  our  view,  the  cardinal  error  of 
the  Reform  Act,  that  it  recognised  condi- 
tions of  enfranchisement  by  much  more 
uniform  than  had  any  correspondence  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
boroughs — in  other  words,  throughout  the 
major  part  of  the  constituencies — it  estab- 
lished a  nearly  uniform  ten  pound  qualifica- 
tion for  the  suffras:e.     There  is  no  doubt 
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that,  by  this  principle,  the  authors  of  the 
Act  endeavoured  to  recognise  educational 
qualifications.  It  was  obvious,  that  a  per- 
son renting  a  house  of  this  value,  had  a  cer- 
tain visible  interest  in  his  borough ;  but  it 
was  presumed,  also,  that  such  a  person  pos- 
sessed a  certain  invisible  qualification  on  the 
score  of  education.  The  occupier,  therefore, 
of  a  house  rented  at  ten  pounds  a  year,  was 
held  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  educated,  as 
well  as  to  have  a  certain  material  interest  at 
stake. 

But  there  were  here  two  questions  to  be 
solved  :  Is  this  qualification  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  amount  of  education  which  may 
be  deemed  requisite  for  an  election  1  and  if 
it  be,  Do  the  visible  and  the  invisible  qual- 
ification (the  householding  and  the  instruc- 
tion) so  far  coincide,  that  nearly  every  edu- 
cated person  would  fall  within  the  class  of 
householder*?  Now,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  decision  of  the  Reform  Act  on  the 
first  of  these  questions.  We  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  of  venality,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  borough  elections,  have 
implicated  the  freemen,  who  have  continued 
to  vote  under  the  old  system,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  householding.  The  class  of 
ten  pound  householders,  however,  though 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  by  much  less 
venal,  may  not  have  by  any  means  com- 
prised the  more  educated  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  it  may  be  gravely  doubted 
whether  the  Government  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey  really  expected  this  class  to  consist  of 
decently  educated  persons,  according  to  the 
theory  of  their  legislation.  For  in  a  speech 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  when  the  He- 
form  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  admitted  that  it  was  the  original  design 
of  the  government  to  limit  the  borough  fran- 
chise to  ^''twenty  pounders ;^^  hut  that  they 
were  compelled  to  deviate  from  their  inten- 
tion, by  an  apprehension  that  the  proportion 
of  electors  to  inhabitants  would,  in  that 
event,  be  so  small,  as  virtually  to  transform 
the  large  boroughs  into  Gattons  and  Old 
Sarums.  This  statement  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  have  attracted  the  attention  which  it 
merits ;  for  it  is  a  confession  that  Lord 
Grey's  Government  halved  their  intended 
qualification  for  the  suffrage,  on  grounds 
which  had  no  reference  to  education ;  and, 
indeed,  it  implies,  that  they  abandoned  the 
educational  element  of  the  question  in  defer- 
ence to  popular  agitation. 

It  will  be  sden  that  this  concession  has  a 
direct  reference  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  the  organ  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government,  in  1854,  to  reduce 
the  borough  qualification  from  ten  to  'six 


pounds.  This  proposal  was  probably  the 
dictate  of  a  compromise  between  the  Liber- 
als, who  were  generally  desirous  of  retaining 
the  L.IO  qualification,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  reduce  it  to  L.5.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  cabinet,  however,  subsequently  an- 
nounced themselves,  through  a  semi-official 
channel,  averse  to  a  reduction  of  the  L.IO 
qualification. 

We  have  indicated,  then — in  answer  to  the 
first  of  the  two  questions  which  we  suggested 
a  moment  ago — that,  even  now,  the  L.IO 
qualification,  introduced  in  1832,  barely 
affords  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  compe- 
tency of  the  elector.  We  turn,  then,  to  the 
second  question,  and  unhesitatingly  answer, 
that  the  householding  and  the  educational 
qualification  do  not  by  any  means,  coincide ; 
insomuch,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
the  present  uniform  law  to  exclude  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  better  qualified 
for  the  suffi-age,  by  their  education,  than 
those  who  now  enjoy  it,  in  parallel  stations 
of  life. 

We  here  would  indicate  two  classes  of 
defects  in  the  representation.  First,  it  hap- 
pens that  a  large  proportion  of  moderately 
educated  men.  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
even  highly  educated  men,  are  not  h(» use- 
holders.  They  are,  therefore,  ipso  facto, 
excluded  from  the  representation  ;  and,  under 
the  present  system,  the  greatest  litterateur^ 
or  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  country  (if  he 
did  not  happen  to  be  a  Master  or  Doctor  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin,  and  chose  to  live  in  lodgings  in 
London  or  Edinburgh,  in  preference  to  living 
in  a  house  of  his  own  renting),  would  have 
no  vote  whatever.  Meanwhile,  every  pub- 
lican renting  a  tenement  at  L.IO  a  year, 
would  possess  the  electoral  right,  from  which 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  might  be 
excluded. 

It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  such  de- 
fects can  be  exceptional.  We  have  said  that 
the  proportion  of  non-householders  with 
greater  intelligence  and  education  than  the 
L.IO  householders,  is  very  large.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  when  we  commence 
actual  legislation  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
experience  some  practical  dlfiiculty  in  con 
ferring  and  restricting  the  suffrage  where  there 
is  no  definite  and  visible  qualification^  by 
which  we  may  generically  demnrk  the  enfran- 
chised from  the  excluded  candidates  for  an  ed- 
ucational suffrage.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tendency  of 
our  social  reforms  favours  the  formation  of 
these  distinctions.  The  recent  institution  of 
the  Cambridge  "Middle  Class  Examina- 
tions" illustrates  this  tendency.  It  will  be 
for  the  minister  charged  with  the   Bill  to 
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determine  in  what  manner  he  may  best  give 
expression  to  this  demand. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  educational 
classes  to  be  enfranchised,  is  bound  up  with 
the  second  class  of  defects  in  their  represen- 
tation, which  we  have  not  yet  indicated. 
This  we  regard  as  consisting  in  the  want  of 
separate  and  distinctive  enfranchisement. 
With  the  exception  of  those  voting  within 
the  three  enfranchised  universities,  nearly 
every  highly  educated  man  who  may  vote 
under  some  material  qualification  in  the  bo- 
rough or  county  suffnige,  finds  his  opinions 
swamped,  whenever  they  may  be  distinctive, 
in  virtue  of  his  education.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  no  representation  of  his 
educational  opinions.  Barristers,  for  exam- 
ple, occupying  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London,  each  hold  a  vote,  in  virtue  of 
their  occupation,  for  the  borough  in  which 
the  Inn  may  happen  to  lie.  But  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  their  opinions  are  swamped 
among  the  thousands  of  ten-pound  house- 
holders associated  with  them  in  each  con- 
stituency. We  say,  therefore,  as  a  second 
objection  to  the  present  state  of  educational 
representation,  that,  not  only  is  education  not 
recognised  apart  from  a  household  qualifica- 
tion, but  even  where  highly  educated  men 
possess  the  suffrage  in  the  capacity  of  house- 
holders, their  opinions  are  wholly  lost  in  the 
mass  with  which  they  are  mingled. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  we  must 
enfranchise  educated  men  as  snch,  we  must 
also  (in  some  instances  at  least)  give  force 
to  their  enfranchisement  by  enrolling  them 
into  separate  constituencies.  This  expedient, 
be  it  observed,  must  be  carefully  restricted 
to  the  higher  classes  of  education,  on  the  im- 
memorial principle  so  long  maintained  by, 
yet  so  strangely  restricted  to,  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
Lord  John  Russell  wisely  proposed,  in  1854, 
to  enfranchise  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  Lon- 
don. The  expected  measure  cannot  fail  to 
make  good  this  proposition.  But  why  should 
the  educational  representation  be  arrested 
here  1  Why  not  enfranchise  also  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ?  Why 
not  also  associate  less  important  seats  of 
learning  into  federal  representation,  just  as 
the  constituency  of  second  class  boroughs  is 
frequently  swelled  by  its  union  with  that  of 
contributory  boroughs  around  it  1 

We  apprehend  that,  by  this  process,  we 
shall  fully  satisfy  the  demand  for  educational 
enfranchisement  of  the  higher  class.  The 
incidental  hardship  already  felt  by  those 
absent  from  their  universities,  who  must 
either  travel  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dub- 
lin, or  must  forego  their  votes,  is  as  much  a 
(question  of  detail  as  that  of  the  academical 


standing  which  shall  give  votes  within  the 
university.  This  hardship  may  be  rectified, 
by  simply  allowing  each  elector  to  vote  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  deposi- 
tion before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  next 
question,  therefore,  which  presents  itself,  is 
that  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lower  class  of 
education  is  to  be  recognised  in  a  new  Re- 
form Bill. 

We  have  already  said  that,  under  the  L.IO 
sujftrage,  there  exists,  theoretically,  a  double 
qualification,  of  which  the  one  is  express  and 
the  other  implied.  In  other  words,  the 
direct  household  qualification  presumes  edu- 
cational competency.  Now,  in  the  same 
manner,  an  educational  suffrage  may  afford 
in  theory  just  this  double  qualification  in  an 
inverted  form.  The  direct  educational  qual- 
ification would  itself  presume  the  existence 
of  certain  material  interests :  for  a  person 
who  has  been  educated,  to  a  certain  degree, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  equal  pecuniary 
circumstances  with  a  L.IO  householder.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that,  M'hile  we  desire  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  suffrage,  we 
hope  to  witness  the  suppression  of  the  free- 
men, who  hold  electoral  rights  independently 
either  of  the  houses  they  occupy  or  of  the 
education  they  have  received.  The  class  of 
freemen  is  probably  the  most  ignorant,  and, 
if  not  the  poorest,  certainly  the  most  venal, 
of  all  those  which  hold  any  distinct  rights  in 
the  State.  The  reports  of  each  election  com- 
mittee abound  with  details  of  their  corrup- 
tion.  We  have  frequently  found  that  they 
have  organised  themselves  into  bodies,  with 
a  view  of  forcing  their  mercenary  support  on 
candidates  for  the  representation  who  may 
prefer  bribery  to  defeat.  We  do  not  forget 
the  ill-success  which  attended  the  eflJbrts  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  disfran- 
chise a  large  proportion  of  the  freemen.  But 
we  believe  that  public  opinion  has  widely 
changed  on  this  subject  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

We  apprehend  that  the  class  of  "  skilled 
artisans"  will  form  one  of  those  on  whom  it 
will  be  resolved  to  confer  some  electoral 
rights.  Their  intelligence,  and  the  high 
wages  they  receive,  justify  the  popular  desire 
that  the  better  class  of  them  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  representation. 

Educational  enfranchisement  may  be  taken 
as  illustrative  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  forthcoming  reform  to  accept  the  general 
principles  of  the  present  constitution  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  vary  simply  its  detail.  The 
broad  distinction  between  the  Reform  of 
1832,  and  that  which  is  now  anticipated,  is 
ably  drawn  by  Lord  Grey  in  his  ninth  chap- 
ter : — 

"The  great  differences  between  the  circum- 
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Etaoces  of  the  present  time  and  those  of  1831, 
oaght  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  nor  the  fact  that,  if 
another  Reform  of  Parliament  is  now  needed,  it 
is  not  for  the  same  reasons,  and  ought  not  to  have 
the  panie  objects,  as  the  original  Reform  Bill. . .  . 
"  I  make  this  assertion  with  confidence,  because, 
even  in  the  speeches  of  the  most  violent  advocates 
for  the  passing  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  on  demo- 
cratic principles,  I  observe  that  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  the  existing  distri- 
bution of  power  has  led  to  any  injustice  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature.  Far  from  this  having  been  the  case, 
it  is  notorious  that  Parliament,  of  later  years,  has 
shown  in  all  its  measures,  and  especially  in  its 
financial  measures,  a  most  anxious  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  working-chisses. .  .  These 
are  facts  of  which  it  is  most  material  that  we 
should  never  lose  sight,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  Reform  Bill ;  since  the  only  sound 
principle  on  which  constitutional  changes  can  be 
attempted,  is  that  of  directing  them  to  practical 
improvemcnta  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  evils  that  have  leenfclt,  not  to  the  grati- 
fication of  men's  passions  or  their  love  of  change. 
But,  if  this  principle  is  recognized,  it  follows  that 
a  new  Reform  Bill  ought  not,  like  the  former  one, 
to  aim  at  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  politi- 
cal power  from  one  class  of  society  to  another, 
Bince  this  is  no  longer  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  general  interest  of  the  country  from  being 
sacrificed  to  those  of  a  minority  of  its  mem- 
bers."—(Pp.  126-28.) 

We  entirely  concur  in  Lord  Grey's  view 
of  the  auxiliary  character  of  the  reform  which 
is  now  requisite,  though  his  concurrence  in 
further  reform  of  any  sort  is  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  what  we  have  before  criticised  ;  and 
we  will  deal  with  the  existing  representation 
in  Scotland,  as  the  most  convenient  illustra- 
tion both  of  the  changes  and  of  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  existing  system. 

It  was  in  Scotland  that  the  political  agita- 
tion of  1832  was  probably  least  intense  ;  yet 
it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  most  sweeping 
constitutional  changes  were  introduced.  In 
that  country,  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  the  population  was  but  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  nation  then  numbered  2,500,000, 
and  the  electors  then  consisted  of  2500.  The 
proportion  of  the  constituents  to  the  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  is  at  this  day  about  one  in 
tliirtytioo.  The  nation  now  numbers  rather 
more  than  3,000,000,  and  the  electors  now 
consist  of  nearly  100,000.  In  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  the  population  is  at  this  day  about 
one  in  nineteen.  The  registration  of  1857 
enrols  1,045,000  electors,  from  a  population 
of  ul><)ut  20,000,000.  Even  in  England, 
after  the  suppression  of  several  classes  of 
electors  who  possessed  no  just  title  to  the 
surtVage,  the  representation  was  fully  doubled 
by  ihn  Reform  Act.  Tlie  dillerence  in  the 
.aggregate  number  of  inomlurs  returned  by 


either  country  was  inconsiderable ;  and  in 
Scotland  the  representatives  were  simply  in- 
creased from  45  to  53.  But  those  represent- 
atives were  thenceforth  elected  by  nearly 
the  whole  middle  class :  they  were  previ- 
ously the  mere  delegates  of  clanships  in  the 
counties,  and  of  bureaucracies  in  the  burghs. 
In  the  counties  the  old  parchment  freeholders 
implicitly  followed  their  lord  to  the  poll,  and 
the  constituency  depended  on  a  quasi-feudal 
claim  of  superiority,  without  reference  to  the 
possession  of  land.  In  the  burghs,  the  elec- 
tions rested  with  the  self  elected  town-coun- 
cillors. This  system,  as  our  readers  know, 
was  replaced  by  the  following  arrangement : 
— The  county  electors  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  the  owners  of  property  of 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  the  fifty 
pound  occupying  tenants.  The  burgh  elect- 
ors, with  the  exception  of  incidental  anoma- 
lies, were  all  ranged  under  the  class  of  ten 
pound  householders.  This  change,  and  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  together 
swelled  the  Scotch  electors  to  a  number  hy 
forty  times  more  numerous  than  before  the 
Reform  Act.'^ 

This  hasty  glance  will  suffice  to  indicate 
that  the  great  work  o^  constitutional  develop- 
ment is  already  accomplished,  and  that  the 
character  of  a  new  reform  can  be  auxiliary 
alone.  Although  the  illustration  of  Scotch 
reform  may  be  an  extreme  one,  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  existing  system  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  renders  it  generally  appli- 
cable. We  may  therefore  briefly  pursue  the 
illustration,  by  reviewing  the  anomalies  in 
the  distributive  arrangement  of  the  represen- 
tation in  Scotland,  as  generally  incidental 
also  to  the  whole  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

While  all  sections  in  either  House  will 
concur,  without  doubt,  in  giving  increased 
representation  to  intelligence,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  relation  of  the  county  to  the 
burgh  representation  will  form  a  principal 
ground  of  party  contest.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Reform  Act  did  not  attempt  to  measure 
justice  to  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
population.  Under  the  old  system,  there 
were  in  England  three  distinct  classes  of 
members.  There  were  the  county  members, 
the  bond  fide  borough  members,  and  the 
nomination  members.  Of  these,  the  latter 
were  the  largest  division.  The  Reform  Act, 
in  sweeping  away  the  nomination  seats,  with 
few  exceptions,  assigned  tl^e  vacated  places 
to  the  two  former  classes.  The  county  rep- 
resentation in  South  Britain  was  increased 


*  The  Scotch  Oorpomtion  Reform  Act  equally 
changed  the  ninnlcipal  constitution  of  tho  burghs,  by 
reudering  tho  Pnrlintncninry  eloctora  of  each  burgh 
ilo  tiiunicipal  electors  also. 
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from  94  to  159  seats.  The  bond  fide  bor-l 
ough  representation  was  apparently  increased  | 
from  264  to  341  :  from  141  nomination  seats  j 
were  suppressed,  out  of  the  total  number  of  | 
405  borough  seats  of  all  descriptions  existing  | 
for  South  Britain  under  the  old  constitution.  \ 
At  the  expense,  therefore,  of  141  nomina- 1 
tion  seats,  65  seats  were  added  to  counties,  | 
and  77  to  the  boroughs,  in  that  country.        | 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  when 
democratic  feeling  ran  so  high,  and  the  bor- 
oughs had  so  long  sustained  injustice,  a  I 
greater  concession  should  have  been  offered  | 
to  the  counties.  It  has  been  frequently 
maintained,  however,  by  political  partisans, 
that  the  Reform  Act  virtually  diminished  the 
representation  of  the  counties,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  indirectly  represented  in  the  nomi- 
nation seats.  But  this  is  a  very  doubtful  as- 
sumption. It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  classes  now  enfranchised  in  the  counties 
would  generally  side  with  the  nomination 
holders  in  opinion,  for  these  classes  already 
profess  more  liberal  opinions  than  the  Con- 
servative Peers.  It  must  be  remembered 
also,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate 
the  proportion  of  nomination  boroughs  which 
were  habitually  bought  by  the  unfranchised 
towns ;  and  that  the  Whig  Peers,  who  held 
a  certain  number  of  boroughs,  used  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  towns. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
borough  population,  in  either  country,  is 
more  largely  represented  than  the  county 
population,  in  a  proportion  of  about  tivo  to 
one.  In  Scotland,  where  the  change  has  been 
most  sweeping,  the  injustice  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  town  to  country  representation,  is 
singularly  least  striking.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  members  for  counties,  and  twenty-four 
members  for  burghs.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a 
population  of  2,000,000  represented  by  the 
twenty -nine  county  seats,  and  a  population 
of  only  1,000,000  represented  by  the  twenty- 
four  borough  seats.  But  in  England  and 
Wales  the  disparity  is  greater.  There  are 
there  159  county,  and  341  borough,  seats. 
The  county  seats  represent  (according  to  the 
census  of  1851)  10,980,000;  while  the  bor- 
ough  seats,  more  than  double  in  number, 
represent  only  8,520,000.  Some  deduction 
from  this  immense  disparity  is  to  be  made 
for  those  contributory  boroughs  which  are 
united  with  larger  boroifghs,  and  are  by  po- 
sition too  distant  from  them  to  be  included 
in  the  census  of  the  principal  boroughs.  But, 
after  this  deduction,  the  disproportion  w^ould 
probably  be  found  to  approximate  from  two 
to  one. 

These  figures  are  conclusive  against  the 
demands  of  that  party  which  seeks  to  in. 
crease  the  proportion  of  borough  representa. 


tion  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  attempt  to  carry  out  his  cherished 
scheme  of  increasing  the  county  representa- 
tion, he  will  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
although  the  effort  may,  possibly,  cost  him 
his  office.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
England  is  more  largely  represented,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  Scotland. 
Five  hundred  English  and  Welsh  members 
are  returned  side  by  side  with  only  fifty- 
three  Scotch.  The  Irish,  it  is  true,  are  still 
more  disproportionately  represented  than  the 
Scotch,  if  population  be  the  index  of  repre- 
sentation. But  in  Ireland,  there  are  good 
reasons,  on  the  score  of  religion,  of  intelli- 
gence, and  of  wealth,  to  destroy  the  test  of 
numbers.  Though  Ireland,  with  twofifths  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  re- 
turns but  105  members  to  Parliament,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  class  designed  by  the 
Reform  Act  to  possess  the  suffrage,  are  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  members,  by 
much  smaller  than  in  Scotland.  And  as  it 
requires  no  national  egotism  to  believe  that 
the  Scotch  are  also,  viewing  them  collectively, 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  educated  of 
the  three  nations,  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
Scotland  possesses  a  pre-eminent  claim  to 
benefit  by  the  expedient  of  educational  en- 
franchisement, of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 

We  now  pass  from  the  question  of  con- 
stituencies to  glance  at  that  of  constituents. 
There  is  a  growing  and,  abstractedly,  a  just 
desire  to  equal,  or  at  least,  to  approximate, 
the  qualification  for  the  suffrage  in  town  and 
country.  The  Liberals  loudly  inveigh 
against  the  injustice  of  the  "  Chandos  clause," 
which  raised  the  county  suffrage  in  the  case 
of  all  '•  occupying  tenants"  to  L.50,  while  the 
suffrage  in  the  borough  docs  not  exceed  L.  10. 
We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
justice may  be  equal  to  the  disparity.  But 
the  extent  of  the  evil  has  been  absurdly  mag- 
nified. The  complaints  against  this  inequal- 
ity indicate,  that  the  "  occupying  tenants" 
are,  at  least,  a  large  proportion  of  the  county 
constituencies.  No  assumption  can  be  more 
incorrect.  We  assert,  on  authority  of  the 
tabular  views  contained  in  the  returns  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  during  the  last  session, 
that  the  number  of  "  occupying  tenants"  in 
each  county,  is,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  constitu- 
ents. It  is  true,  that  the  class  of  lease- 
holders is  divided  into  sections,  of  which  the 
one  is  restricted  to  a  L.50  qualification,  while 
the  other  votes  by  the  same  L.IO  qualifica- 
tion as  the  borough  constituents  themselves. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
lease-holding  electors  rests  in  the  period  of 
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their  leases.  But  if  we  add  the  L.50  lease- 
holders to  the  occupying  tenants,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  L.50  franchise  holders  does 
not  exceedi  ff  teen  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate 
of  the  county  constituents.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  proportion  of  40s.  freeholders,  in 
consequence  of  the  subdivision  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  by  political  societies,  is  at 
this  day  so  vast,  that  the  Reform  Act  is  now 
(paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear) 
nearly  inoperative  in  regulating  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  English  counties. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a 
new  Reform  Bill,  must  be  that  of  increasing 
the  intelligence  of  Parliament  itself.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Reformers  of  1832  have  been 
wholly  falsified.  It  was  confidently  predicted, 
by  these  politicians,  that  the  newly  enfran- 
chised boroughs  would  introduce  rising 
talent.  Although  it  may  be  thought  a  mere 
assumption  of  foresight  to  question  such  a 
prediction  after  the  fact,  we  scarcely  perceive 
on  what  ground  it  can  have  been  entertained. 
The  immense  depreciation  of  parliamentary 
talent  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
is  a  matter  of  fact  beyond  all  dispute. 
Where  is  the  Pitt,  the  Pox,  the  Burke,  the 
Sheridan,  the  Grattan,  and  the  Canning  of 
this  generation?  Government,  throughout 
this  period,  has  been  intrusted  to  mediocre 
peers,  and  baronets  of  wide  estate,  because 
no  young  men  of  genius  alone  can  find  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  we 
fearlessly  assert,  is  the  mere  result  of  the 
suppression  of  parliamentary  patrons,  who 
were  wont  to  encourage  rising  talent.  Now, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  boroughs  could 
never  supply  the  function  of  the  nomination 
holders,  in  spite  of  the  confident  assertion 
of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1832.  The  bor- 
oughs  have  even  preferred  their  own  muni- 
cipal worthies  to  those  whom  they  have 
known  to  be  capable  of  aiding  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  if  they  had  not 
been  marked  by  this  prejudice,  it  would  ob- 
viously be  very  difficult  for  the  boroughs  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  talents  of  any  man 
who  had  not  already  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  some  other  seat.  A  youth  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  who  has  never  moved 
in  public  life,  can  by  no  possibility  be  known 
to  the  constituency  of  a  great  borough ;  but 
his  fitness  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  may  be 
well  discerned  by  a  single  nomination  holder, 
with  whom  he  may  bo  acquainted.  The  in- 
crease  of  the  great  borough  system  has  thus 
obstructed  the  introduction  of  rising  talent, 
partly  by  prejudice  and  partly  by  sheer  ne- 
cessity. 

We  confidently  look  forward  to  the  adop- 
tion of  distinct  educational  enfranchisements, 


as  one  of  the  most  available  means  at  our 
disposal  for  the  regaining  of  the  beneficial 
effects  which  formerly  accrued  from  the 
nomination  system.  In  destroying  the 
abuses  of  that  system,  we  made,  in  1832,  no 
eflfort  to  preserve  its  incidental  advantages. 

As  it  has  been  our  aim,  in  these  observa- 
tions, to  deal  with  principles  rather  than 
with  details,  we  shall  not  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  minor  questions  of  the  relation  of 
parliamentary  seats  to  political  oflfices.  It 
has,  for  example,  been  proposed  to  make 
two  great  innovations  upon  usage.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
shall  have  a  right,  virtute  officii^  whether 
previously  returned  by  any  constituency  or 
not,  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  members  taking  office  shall  not  thereby 
vacate  their  seats.  No  doubt,  these  clauses 
would  be  very  convenient  for  the  ministers 
of  the  day.  They  would  discourage  noisy 
lawyers  from  entering  the  House  in  quest 
of  advancement ;  and  ministers  would  be 
subjected  to  no  contingencies  in  themselves 
taking  office. 

It  has  been  argued,  on  the  first  of  these 
points,  that  the  best  lawyers  are  often  not 
members  of  the  House,  and  that  government 
is  compelled  to  accept  the  service  of  indif- 
ferent legal  advisers.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  law  officers  are  employed  hardly 
less  to  defend  the  ministry  in  debate  than 
to  advise  them  behind  the  scene.  The  best 
lawyers  are  sometimes  the  worst  debaters  ; 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  an  eminent  law- 
yer, who  speaks  with  eflfect,  will  enter  the 
House  for  the  development  of  his  rhetorical 
powers.  It  is  recorded  of  Lord  Eldon,  that 
he  once  said  to  George  IV.,  of  a  great  Chan- 
cery lawyer,  who  was  a  cripple,  wrote  an 
illegible  hand,  and  could  rarely  deliver  him- 
self of  an  intelligible  proposition  except  on 
paper,  "the  greatest  lawyer  in  your  Majes- 
ty's dominions  can  neither  walk,  nor  write, 
nor  speak"  Such  an  adviser  would  hardly 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  administration  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  ourselves  regard  the  necessity  of  re- 
election on  the  acceptance  of  ofliice  as  the 
only  precaution  which  a  constituency  pos- 
sesses, under  septennial  Parliaments,  tor  the 
conformity  of  its  representative  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  advocated  from  the 
hustings.  We  know  of  no  other  preventa- 
tive to  the  acceptance  of  office,  and  its  tenure 
perhaps  for  four  or  five  years,  by  any  mem- 
ber, in  direct  opposition  to  his  professions 
towards  his  constituents.  And,  we  think, 
that  a  reversal  of  this  law  would  open  the 
door  of  corruption  in  various  ways.  No 
doubt,  like  every  other  law  generally  bene- 
ficial in  its  operation,  it  betrays  incidental 
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incon  veniences.*  W  hile,  however,  we  would 
urge  the  country  to  oppose  the  rescinding  of 
this  condition,  we  should  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  a  revision  of  the  complicated  rule  under 
which  each  minister,  who  exchanges  one  of- 
fice for  another,  places  himself  under  the 
same  necessity  of  re-election,  with  the  minis- 
try who  takes  office  anew. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  glance  at  the 
leading  questions  which  now  arrest  public 
attention  on  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform.  We  part  from  Lord  Grey,  we 
hope,  in  courtesy,  and,  we  are  sure,  in  good 
will ;  and  we  trust  that  the  example  which 
he  has  set  in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  a 
political  question  of  the  day,  will  be  fol- 
lowed, though  with  more  earnest  thought 
and  more  careful  research,  by  other  politi- 
cians to  whom  the  country  is  equally  pre- 
disposed to  attend. 


Art.  VII, — The  Collected  Works  of  Dugald 
Stewart^  Esq.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Bart.  With  a  Memoir  of  Du- 
gald Stewart.  Bv  John  Veitcii,  AI.A. 
Vols.  I.-X.,  1854-58.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

Ever  since  the  decease  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  been 
a  strong  desire  felt  by  many  to  have  a  me- 
moir of  him.  This  feeling  has  rather  been 
increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  those 
who  never  saw  him  have  been  able  to  form 
a  very  dim  idea  of  the  man,  and  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  ever  flits  before  our  phantasy 
as  an  author  or  a  professor ;  we  see  him 
walking  up  and  down,  cogitating  a  lecture, 
or  dictating  an  essay  ;  or  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  gliding  through  the  college  courts,  or 
addressing  a  reverential  body  of  students  in 
the  class-room.  He  is  not  one  of  those  au- 
thors who  throw  their  individual  heart  into 
their  writings,  so  that  their  works  are  their 
fittest  memoir.  On  the  contrary,  he  keeps 
himself  at  a  dignified  distance  from  his  read- 
ers, and  seldom  lays  aside  his  classical  state- 
liness. 

It  seems  that  his  son.  Colonel  Stewart, 
had  prepared  an  account  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  his  father,  together  with  his  corre- 
spondence with  eminent  individuals,  and  an- 
ecdotes from  his  journals.     But,  during  his 


*  The  refiisal  of  office  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  under 
the  present  government,  from  a  fear  of  defeat  at  the 
hustings  of  Hertfordshire,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this  casual  disadvantage. 
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military  service  in  India,  Colonel  Stewart 
had  sulfered  from  an  attack  of  coup-desoleil^ 
which  aflfected  his  intellect,  and,  in  a  rash 
moment,  he  committed  to  the  flames  the 
biography,  as  well  as  several  papers  by  his 
father.  The  following  letter,  dated  Catrine, 
1837,  to  a  publishing  house  which  had  in- 
quired after  this  literary  property,  will  be 
read  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  as  coming 
from  the  son  of  such  a  sire,  and  as  illustra- 
tive of  a  topic  on  which  the  father  had  often 
dwelt,  the  dark  cloud  which  for  ever  settles 
on  the  border  country  of  mind  and  body. 

"  YoQ  need  not  further  trouble  yourself  on  this 
head,  because,  finding  myself  getting  on  in  life, 
and  despairing  of  fiuding  a  sale  for  it  at  its  real 
value,  I  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  it.  To  this 
step  I  was  much  induced  by  fiuding  my  locks  re- 
peatedly picked  during  my  absence  from  home, 
some  of  my  papers  carried  off,  and  some  of  the 
others  evidently  read,  if  not  copied  from,  by  per- 
sons of  whom  I  could  procure  no  trace,  and  in  the 
pursuit  or  conviction  of  whom,  I  never  could  ob- 
tain any  efficient  assistance  from  the  judicial  func- 
tionaries. As  this  may  form,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, a  curious  item  in  the  history  of  literature," 
etc.,  etc. 

Every  one  rejoiced,  in  these  circumstances, 
to  find  it  announced  that,  in  this  edition  of 
the  collected  works,  there  was  to  be  a  me- 
moir of  him  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
metaphysician  who  occupied  in  this  last  age 
the  high  place  which  Stewart  did,  in  a  pre- 
vious age.  It  turned  out  that  Hamilton  was 
obliged,  from  failing  health,  to  depart  from 
the  idea  of  writing  an  original  and  connected 
narrative,  and  was  to  confine  himself  to  a 
collection  of  materials,  with  notes  and  obser- 
vations on  Stewart's  philosophy  ;  and  even 
this  design  was  frustrated  by  his  lamented 
death.  We  are  grateful,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  we  have  now  at  last  a  memoir 
of  Stewart  by  Mr.  Veitch,  one  of  Hamilton's 
most  promising  pupils,  and  already  favour- 
ably known  by  his  translations,  with  notes, 
of  portions  of  Descartes. 

The  biographer  has  taken  a  high  standard, 
and  has  reached  it.  This  is  no  other  than 
the  memoirs  of  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Reid 
by  Stewart  himself,  who  again  seems  to 
have  taken  as  his  model  the  Eloges  of  the 
French  Academicians.  Still,  this  dignified 
and  rose-water  style  of  biography  is  not  af- 
ter all  the  highest ;  as  Stewart's  admiring 
pupil,  Francis  Horner,  remarks  of  him, — 
"  his  conceptions  of  character,  though  formed 
with  comprehensive  design,  want  that  indi- 
viduality to  which  the  painter  of  portraits 
must  descend."  It  is  evident  throughout 
this  life  of  Stewart,  that  the  painter  has  been 
at  pains  to  collect  reminiscences  from  a  va- 
riety of  quarters,  and  that  he  has  made  a  ju- 
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dicious  combination  of  them,  but  it  is  just  as 
clear  that  he  has  not  seen  the  original.  He 
has  given  us  a  wonderfully  good  likeness ; 
but  it  is  of  the  professor  in  his  gown,  rather 
than  of  the  man  in  his  inner  and  domestic 
life, — his  heart — his  conscience — and  his  re- 
ligious experience.  This  we  suspect  is  an 
unavoidable  deficiency,  arising  not  only  from 
the  want  of  materials,  but  mainly  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Stewart  himself. 
It  is  easiest  to  seize  a  likeness  when  the 
features  are  marked  ;  but  Stewart's  mental 
character  was  distinguished  for  its  regularity 
and  its  fine  proportions,  and  was  without 
prominences  or  excesses  of  any  kind.  Be- 
sides, while  Stewart  had  no  doubt  a  liberal 
heart,  he  contrives  to  keep  it  very  much 
folded  up  from  our  view  in  his  writings, 
and  in  any  recorded  conversations  or  letters 
preserved  to  us.  That  we  should  not  have 
a  living  family  portrait  is  no- fault  of  the 
biographer,  who  has  done  his  part  with  in- 
dustry, integrity,  and  judgment,  and  has 
given  us  a  memoir  characterised  by  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  narrative,  elegance  of 
style,  and  a  fine  philosophic  spirit.  We 
rather  think  that  this  is  precisely  such  an 
account  as  Stewart  would  have  wished  pre- 
served of  himself,  and  that  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  a  more  searching  anatomy  of 
his  inward  motives,  and  declined  a  fuller 
narrative  of  incidents,  which  might  have  ex- 
hibited his  infirmities. 

Dugald  Stewart  was  born  in  the  Old  Col- 
lege buildings,  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  22,  1T53. 
His  father  was  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  at 
one  time  minister  at  Roseneath,  and  after- 
wards successor  to  Maclaurin  in  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  Edinburgh,  and  still  known 
as  one  of  those  British  mathematicians,  who 
were  applying  with  great  skill  and  beauty, 
the  geometrical  method,  while  the  continen- 
tal mathematicians  were  far  outstripping 
them  by  seizing  on  the  more  powerful  in- 
strument of  the  calculus.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the 
Signet.  He  was  thus  connected  on  the  part 
of  his  father  (and  also  of  his  grandfather, 
who  had  been  minister  of  Rothesay),  with 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  on  the  part 
of  his  mother  with  the  Edinburgh  lawyers — 
the  two  classes  wliich,  next  to  the  Heritors, 
held  the  most  iniluential  position  in  Scot- 
land. 

Dugald  was  a  feeble  and  delicate  infuit. 
He  spent  his  boyish  years  partly  in  Edin- 
burgli,  and  partly  in  the  nuiternal  mansion 
house  of  Ciitrinc,  whicli  we  remember  as 
being,  when  wp  paid  pilgrimage  thither  a 
number  of  years  ago,  a  whitewashed,  broad- 
fuccd,  common-place  old  house,  situated  very 
ploubanlly  in  what  Wordsworth  calls   c.\- 


!  pressively  the  "  holms  of  bonnie  Ayr,"  but 
j  unpleasantly  near  a  cotton  mill  and  a  thriv- 
I  ing  village,  which,  as  they  rose  about  1792, 
I  destroyed  to  Stewart  the  charms  of  the  place 
I  as  a  residence.     Stew^art  entered,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  the   High   School  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  at- 
tendance, Dr.  Adam  for  his  instructor,  and 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  his  translations,  and  early  acquired  that 
love  for  the  prose  and   poetical  w^orks  of 
ancient   Rome,  which   continued  with  him 
through  life.     He  entered  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege in    the  session   1765-60,   that    is,   m 
his   thirteenth'  year.     We   remember  that 
Bacon,  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Thomas 
Reid,  and  many  other  original-minded  men, 
entered  college  about  the  same  age  ;  and  we 
are  strengthened  in  the  conviction,  that,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  fresh  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
the   drilling   in  the   ordinary  elements,  all 
over  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  then 
allow  the  mind,  already  well-stocked  with 
general   knowledge,  to   turn   its   undivided 
energies  to  its  favourite  and  evidently  pre- 
destinated field  ;  and  that  the  modern  Eng- 
lish plan  of  continuing  the  routine  discipline 
in  classics  or  mathematics  till  the  age  of 
twenty -two,   while   well-fitted    to    produce 
good  technical  scholars,  is  not  so  well  cal- 
culated to  raise  up  great  reformers  in  method 
and  execution.     What  the  Scottish  Colleges 
have  to  deplore,  is  not  so  much  the  juvenility 
of  the  entrants — though  this  has  been  carried 
I  to  excess — as  the  total  want  of  a  provision 
I  for  bringing  to  a  point,  for  carrying  on,  for 
i  consolidating  and  condensing*  the  scattered 
;  education  which  has  been  so  well  begun  in 
I  the   several  classes.     But  to  return  to  the 
I  college  youth,  we  find  him  attending,  among 
I  other  classes,  that  of  Logic  under  Stevenson, 
I  for  two  sessions,  that  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
!  under   Adam   Ferguson,   that   of   Natural 
I  Philosophy  under  Russel,  and  from  all  of 
i  these  he  received  a  stimulus  and  a  bent, 
j  which  swayed  him  at  the  crisis  of  his  being, 
I  and  abode  with  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
I  life. 

j  After  finishing  his  course  in  Edinburgh, 
I  he  went  to  Glasgow  in  177],  partly  by  tljc 
;  advice  of  Ferguson,  that  he  might  be  under 
I  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  and  parlly  with  the  view 
!  of  being  sent  to  Oxford  on  the  Snell  Foun- 
1  dation,  which  has  been  of  use  to  many  stu- 
j  dents  of  Glasgow,  but  has  in  some  respects 
I  been  rather  injurious  to  the  college,  as  it  hits 
I  led  many  to  ascribe  to  it  the  mere  reflected 
I  glory  of  being  a  training-school  to  higher 
:  institutions,  whereas  Glasgow  should  assert 
I  of  itself  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  as  high 
I  an  education  as  can  be  had  in  any  University, 
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in  the  world.  The  youth  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  had  thouglits  of  entering  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  if  he  had  gone  south,  we 
can  conceive  him  rising  to  as  high  a  dignity 
as  a  Scotchman  sent  to  Oxford  on  that  foun- 
dation, has  reached  in  our  day,  and,  in  that 
event,  he  would  no  doubt  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Episcopal  office  with  great 
propriety  and  dignity.  But  a  destiny  better 
suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  gifts, 
was  awaiting  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1772, 
that  is,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  became  substitute  for  his  fother  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh.  It  is 
precisely  such  an  office  as  this,  a  tutorship 
or  assistant  professorship,  that  the  Scottish 
Colleges  should  provide  for  their  more  pro- 
mising students ;  an  office  not  to  be  reserved 
for  sons  or  personal  friends  of  professors, 
but  to  be  thrown  open  to  public  compe- 
tition. This  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the 
Scottish  Universities,  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  education  which  they  have  so 
well  commenced,  and  to  raise  a  body  of 
learned  youths,  ready  to  compete  with  the 
tutors  and  fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  1775  Mr.  Stewart  was  elected  assistant 
and  successor  to  his  father ;  in  1778,  on 
Professor  Adam  Ferguson  going  to  Ameri- 
ca as  Secretary  to  a  commission,  he,  upon  a 
week's  notice,  lectured  for  him  on  Morals ; 
and  in  1785,  Ferguson  having  resigned, 
Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  office  for  which 
he  was  so  specially  fitted, — to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

We  pause  in  the  narrative,  in  order  to 
look  at  the  circumstances  which  combined 
to  influence  the  youth,  to  determine  his 
career,  and  to  fit  him  fur  the  good  work 
which  he  performed.  First,  we  have  a  mind 
not,  certainly,  of  bright  original  genius,  or 
of  great  intellectual  force,  but  with  a  blend- 
ing of  harmonious  qualities,  a  capacity  lor 
inward  reflection,  and  a  disposition  toward 
it,  a  fine  taste,  and  consummate  judgment. 
From  his  youth  he  breatHed  the  air  of  a 
college.  He  was  early  introduced  to  Roman 
literature,  and  made  it  his  model.  Steven- 
son used  Wynne's  Abridgment  of  Locke's 
Essay  as  a  text-book,  and  from  it  the  student 
may  have  caught  the  fresh  and  observational 
spirit  which  Locke  had  awakened,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  kept  from  what  Cou- 
sin describes  as  the  common  defect  of  the 
British  philosophy  —  being  "insular" — by 
the  other  text-books  employed,  namely,  the 
"  Elementa  Philosophise"  of  Heineccius, 
and  the  "  Determinationes  Ontologicse"  of 
De  Vries,  works  which  discussed,  in  a  more 
abstract  and  scholastic  method,  the  questions 
agitated  on  the  Continent  posterior  to  the 


publication  of  the  Philosoj^hy  of  Descartes. 
A  still  greater  influence  was  exercised  over 
the  youth  by  Ferguson,  who,  with  no  great 
metaphysical  ability,  but  in  an  altogether 
Roman,  and  in  a  somewhat  Pagan  manner, 
discussed,  with  great  majesty  and  sweep,  the 
topics — of  which  the  pupil  was  ever  after  so 
fond — lying  between  mental  science  on  the 
one  hand,  and  jurisprudence  on  the  other. 
From  his  own  father,  and  through  his  own 
academical  teaching,  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  geometrical  method,  so  well  fitted  to 
give  clearness  and  coherency  to  thought,  and 
to  teach  caution  in  deduction.  He  thus  be- 
came one  of  those  metaphysicians  (and  they 
are  not  few)  who  have  been  mathematicians 
likewise,  in  this  respect  resembling  (not  to 
go  back  to  Tliales,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato, 
in  ancient  times)  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  S. 
Clarke,  Reid,  and  Kant.  In  the  class  of 
Natural  Philosophy  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Newtonian  physics,  which  had  been 
taught  at  an  early  date  in  Scotland,  and 
caught  an  enthusiastic  aflection  for  the  in- 
ductive method  and  for  Bacon,  which  conti- 
nued with  him  through  life,  and  is  his  char- 
acteristic among  metaphysicians.  But  the 
teacher  influencing  him  most,  and  indeed 
determining  his  Avhole  philosophic  career, 
was  Thomas  Reid,  who,  in  a  homely  man- 
ner, but  with  unsurpassed  shrewdness,  and 
great  independence  and  originality,  was  un- 
folding the  principles  of  common  sense,  and 
thus  laying  a  foundation  for  philosophy, 
while  he  undermined  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  Stewart  has  found  in  Reid  the 
model  instructor,  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Reid  has  found  in  Stewart,  the  model  disci- 
ple. This  whole  course  was  an  excellent 
training  for  a  metaphysician ;  it  would  have 
been  perfect  if,  along  with  his  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy,  his  somewhat  dull  ap- 
prehension had  been  whetted  by  an  acquaint- 
ance— such  as  that  of  Locke  in  an  earlier, 
and  that  of  Brown  in  a  later,  age — with  the 
more  fugitive  and  complicated  phenomena 
of  the  physiology  of  the  body  -,  and  if,  in 
addition,  his  over-cautious  temper  had  been 
raised  heavenward  by  an  intimacy  with  the 
lofty  spirit  of  Plato,  or,  better  still,  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  deep  theological  discus- 
sions which  had  collected  around  them  so 
much  of  the  English  and  Scottish  speculative 
intellect  of  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

Like  every  other  man  not  altogether  self- 
contained,  Stewart  must  have  felt  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  which,  as  coming  in  from  every 
quarter,  like  air  and  sunshine,  common- 
ly exercises  a  greater  influence  on  young 
men  than  individual  teachers  can  possibly 
do  through  the  special  channels  open  to 
them.     Hume  had  stirred  the  thoughts  of 
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thinkers  to  their  greatest  depths ;  and  this 
was  now  the  age  in  which  Hume  had  to  be 
met.  Stewart  was  born  fourteen  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  great  sceptical 
work  of  modern  times,  the  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature ;"  and  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  from  which  all  the 
debased  modem  utilitarianism  has  sprung, 
the  "  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals."  At  the  time  when  the  youth  was 
forming  his  convictions,  Hume  was  living  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  centre  of  an  influence 
radiating  round  the  man,  who  was  a  mixture 
of  the  lively,  good-natured  animal,  and  of 
the  intellectual  giant,  but  with  a  terrible 
want  of  the  high  moral  and  spiritual.  The 
original  disposition  of  Stewart  did  not  tempt 
him  to  daring  speculation;  his  domestic 
training  must  have  prepossessed  him  against 
infidelity  ;  and  he  had  been  placed,  in  Glas- 
gow, under  the  only  opponent  worthy  of 
Hume,  who  had  appeared  ;  and  so  these 
earthquake  shocks  just  made  him  look  round 
for  a  means  of  settling  fast  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

Locke's  philosophy  had  been  the  reigning 
one  for  the  last  age  or  two.  Mr.  Veitch 
speaks  of  the  "  tradition  of  sensationalism, 
which  the  Scottish  universities  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  Reid,  had  In  general  dispensed  in  Scot- 
land." This  statement  is  too  sweeping : 
for,  first,  Locke  had  given  as  high  a  place  to 
reflection  as  to  sensation  ;  and,  secondly,  he 
had  given  a  high  ofiice  to  intuition  ;  while, 
thirdly,  Locke's  philosophy  had  not  been 
received  in  Scotland  without  modification, 
or  in  its  worst  aspects,  as  it  had  been  in 
Franco,  Stewart,  like  Reid,  entertained  a 
high  admiration  of  Locke,  and  was  unwilling 
to  separate  from  him ;  but  he  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  defects  of  Locke,  and  that 
there  were  fundamental  laM's  in  the  mind 
•.which  Locke  had  overlooked,  or  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  In  Glasgow  he  must  have 
felt  the  influence  left  bcliind  by  a  train  of 
eminent  men.  There  Hutchcson  had  been 
the  founder  of  a  school,  afterwards  called 
the  Scottish  school.  We  know  that  this 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  his  predecessor 
in  the  ethic  chair,  Gerschom  Carmichael,  the 
editor  of  Puflfendorf,  and  the  author  of  a 
little  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology ;  we 
have  looked  into  his  works,  and  are  per- 
suaded that  he  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Hutcheson,  who  was  his  pupil,  but 
it  must  have  consisted  mainly  in  connecting 
.  him  with  the  old  and  more  abstract  philoso- 
phy of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  the  Continent, 
ond.in  keeping  him  from  falling  altogether 
into  the  experiential  method  of  Locko.  In 
Addition  to  the  external  and  internal  sense  of 


Locke,  Hutcheson  had  called  in  a  moral 
sense — a  very  inadequate  account  we  grant 
— but  still  containing  a  truth,  inasmuch  as  it 
represented  moral  good  as  discerned  by  an 
original  and  distinct  moral  power.  In  Glas- 
gow, too,  Adam  Smith  had  expounded  those 
original  views  which  ho  afterwards  published 
in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,''  and 
his  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  In  Edinburgh, 
James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  who  was  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  from 
1754  to  1764,  had  opposed  Hume's  ethical 
views,  on  grounds,  however,  which  do  not 
give  morality  a  sufficiently  deep  foundation 
in  the  constitution  of  man  or  character  of 
God.  He  begins  his  "  Delineations  of  the 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Morality,"  with 
the  principle,  that  private  happiness  must  bo 
the  chief  end  and  object  of  every  man's  pur- 
suit, shows  how  the  good  of  others  afibrds 
the  highest  happiness,  and,  in  order  to  sanc- 
tion natural  conscience,  he  calls  in  the  au- 
thority of  God,  who  must  approve  of  what 
promotes  the  greatest  happiness.  Piut  in 
his  "  Philosophical  Essays,"  he  opposes  the 
theory  which  derives  our  ideas  from  sensa- 
tion, and  reflection.  "  It  may  indeed  be  al- 
lowed that  the  first  notions  of  things  are 
given  to  the  mind  by  some  sensation  or 
other ;  but  then  it  jnay  also  be  true,  that 
after  such  notices  are  given,  the  mind,  by 
the  exercise  of-  some  inherent  power,  may 
be  able  to  discover  some  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  such  things,  and  even  things  of  a  very 
diflcrent  nature,  which  are  not  to  be  disco- 
vered merely  by  any  sense  whatever." 
Still,  with  all  these  references  to  intuition, 
and  moral  sense,  and  inherent  power,  there 
was  a  deep  mine,  very  much  concealed  till 
it  was  opened  fully  to  the  view  by  the  pene- 
tration and  perseverance  of  Reid. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
age,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account, 
that  there  was  a  strong  expectation,  that  re- 
sults were  to  follow  from  the  application  of 
inductive  science,  to  mental  phenomena, 
similar  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  its 
application  to  physics.  Bacon  had  declared 
that  his  method  was  as  applicable  to  mental, 
as  to  material  facts,  though  ho  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  consciousness  being  the  agent 
to  be  employed  in  the  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  mind.  Sir  Isiiac  Newton  had  said,  in  his 
Optics,  "  and  if  natural  philosophy,  in  all 
its  parts,  by  pursuing  this  method,  shall  at 
length  bo  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral 
philosophy  will  also  bo  enlarged."  Pope, 
too,  had  said  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  "ac- 
count for  moral  as  for  natural  things." 
Turnbull,  under  whom  Reid  studied  in 
Aberdeen,  had  quoted  this  language  of  New- 
ton and  Pope,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Princi- 
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pies  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  published  in 
1740 ;  and  his  aim  was  to  "  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
same  way  as  to  that  of  the  human  body,  or 
to  any  other  part  of  natural  philosophy." 
Catching  this  spirit  from  Turnbull,  Reid  was 
even  now  employing  it  to  discover  princi- 
ples deeper  than  any  that  had  been  system- 
atically noticed  by  Locke,  by  Hutcheson,  or 
any  Scottish  philosopher.  To  this  same 
noble  work  Stewart  now  devoted  himself; 
but,  seeking  meanwhile  to  combine  with  the 
profound  philosophy  of  Reid,  a  literary  ex- 
cellence like  that  of  Hume  and  Smith. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice,  that  we  can- 
not form  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
tlie  influences  which  combined  to  mould  the 
character  of  Stewart,  who  cultivated  litera- 
ture as  eagerly  as  he  did  philosophy,  with- 
out  taking  into  account,  that  he  lived  in  an 

I  age  of  great  literary  revival  in  Scotland. 
The  union  between  Scotland  and  England 
being  now  compacted,  it  was  seen  that  the 
old  Scottish  dialect  must  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  ambitious  youths  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  northern  idioms,  and  even 
grave  seniors,  including  noblemen  and  dig- 
nified doctors,  like  Robertson  (as  we  learn 

^  from  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  Loughbo- 
rough), had  formed  a  society,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  from  their  Scottish  pronunciation. 
A  company  of  authors  had  sprung  up,  de- 
termined to  assert  their  place  among  the 
classical  writers  of  England  ;  and  this  had 
been  already  allowed  to  Hume,  to  Robert- 
Kon,  and  Smith,  and  was  being  allowed  to 
Beattie.  Stewart  had,  no  doubt,  an  ambi- 
tion to  take  his  place  among  the  classical 
writers  of  Scotland. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Glasgow, 
^  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Dreaming,"  before  a 
literary  society  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  he  subsequently  read  the  same 
paper  to  a  similar  society  in  Edinburgh. 
The  theory  here  started,  was  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  his  "Elements,"  and  contains,  cer- 
tainly, not  the  whole  truth  on  this  mys- 
terious subject;  but  still  a  truth,  namely, 
that  in  dreaming,  the  will  is  in  abeyance, 
and  the  mind  follows  a  spontaneous  train. 
In  the  Edinburgh  society  he  also  read  papers 
on  "Taste,"  on  "Cause  and  Effect,"  and 
"Scepticism."  The  fact  that  such  topics 
were  discussed,  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  youth  of  Scotland  at 
that  time.  It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  at  Glasgow,  he  boarded  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Alison,  who  afterwards,  in 
his  Essay  on  Taste,  carried  out  the  theory 
which  had  been  started  by  Beattie,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Imagination,  as  to  the  feel- 


ing of  Beauty  being  produced  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas. 

Quitting  his  course  of  training,  we  may 
now  view  him  as  delivering  his  professorial 
lectures,  in  the  class-room  in  Edinburgh. 
By  far  the  liveliest  account  of  him  is  by 
Lord  Cockburn.  It  is  worthy  of  being  read 
again  by  those  who  may  have  seen  it  before. 

"  He  was  about  the  middle  size,  weakly  limbed, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness  which  gave 
an  air  of  delicacy  to  his  gait  and  structure.  His 
forehead  was  large  and  bald  ;  his  eyebrows  bushy  ; 
his  eyes  grey  and  intelligent,  and  capable  of  con- 
veying any  emotion  from  indignation  to  pity, 
from  serene  sense  to  hearty  humour,  in  which  they 
were  powerfully  aided  by  his  lips,  which,  though 
rather  large  perhaps,  were  flexible  and  expressive. 
The  voice  was  singularly  pleasing;  and,  as  he 
managed  it,  a  slight  burr  only  made  its  tones 
softer.  His  ear  both  for  music  and  for  speech 
was  exquisite ;  and  he  was  the  finest  reader  I 
have  ever  heard.  His  gesture  was  simple  and 
elegant,  though  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  profes- 
sional formality,  and  his  whole  manner  that  of  an 
academical  gentleman.  ...  He  lectured 
standing,  from  notes  which,  with  their  successive 
additions,  must,  I  suppose,  at  last  have  been 
nearly  as  full  as  his  spoken  words.  His  iecturiog 
manner  was  professorial,  but  gentlemanlike,  calm 
and  expository,  but  rising  into  greatness,  or  soft- 
ening into  tenderness,  whenever  his  subject  re- 
quired it.  A  slight  asthmatic  tendency  made  bim 
often  clear  his  throat ;  and  such  was  my  admiru- 
tion  of  the  whole  exhibition,  that  Macvcy  Napier 
told  him  not  long  ago  that  I  had  said  there  was 
eloquence  in  his  very  spitting.  '  Then,'  said  he, 
'  I  am  glad  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  which 
I  had  no  competitor.'  .  .  To  me,  his  lectures 
were  li'^ie  the  opening  of  the  heaven?.  I  felt  that 
[  had  a  soul.  His  noble  views,  unfolded  in  gio- 
rious  sentences,  elevated  me  into  a  higher  world." 

There  were  hearers  who  felt  that  there 
was  a  want  in  his  expositions,  and  there  are 
readers  still  who  feel  in  the  same  way.  Ar- 
dent youths,  like  Brown  and  Chalmers, 
looked  on  him  as  timid  and  over-cautious. 
Chalmers  wrote  in  1801  : — 

''  I  attend  bis  lectures  regularly.  I  nmst  con- 
fess I  have  been  rather  disappointed.  I  never 
heard  a  single  discussion  of  Stewart's  which  made 
up  one  masterly  and  comprehensive  whole,  llis 
lectures  seem  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  detached 
hints  and  incomplete  outlines,  and  lie  almost  uni- 
formly avoids  every  subject  which  involves  any 
difficult  discussion." 

Chalmers  lived  to  proclaim  him  the  high- 
est of  academic  moralists.  Still  there  was 
ground,  in  appearance  and  in  reality,  for  the 
early  criticism.  In  his  writings  he  adopts 
the  plan  which  Dr.  Robertson  took  credit 
for  introducing,  that  of  throwing  a  great 
deal  of  his  matter  into  notes  and  illustra- 
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lions.  This  method,  carried  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  done  by  Robertson, 
Stewart,  and  M'Crie,  is  a  radically  defective 
one,  as  it  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  discourse, 
and,  with  this,  the  interest  in  and  compre- 
hension of  the  whole.  He  has  a  most  sen- 
sitive aversion  to  all  such  bold  speculations 
as  Leibnitz  indulged  in,  and  is  jealous  of  all 
such  deductions  as  Descartes  and  Kant  have 
drawn  out.  lie  lias  no  ability  for  sharp 
analysis,  and  he  looks  on  a  high  abstraction 
with  as  great  terror  as  some  men  do  on 
ghosts.  He  studiously  avoids  close  discus- 
sion, and  flinches  from  controversy  ;  he 
seems  afraid  of  fighting  with  an  opponent, 
lest  it  should  exhibit  him  in  no  seemly  atti- 
tudes. Seldom  does  he  venture  on  a  bold 
assertion,  and  when  he  does,  he  always  takes 
shelter  immediately  after  behind  an  au- 
thority. Determined  to  sustain  his  dignity 
and  keep  up  his  flow  of  language,  he  often 
takes  rounded  sentences  and  paragraphs  to 
bring  out  what  a  more  direct  mind  would 
have  expressed  in  a  single  clenching  clause, 
or  even  by  an  expressive  epithet.  Often 
does  the  eager,  ingenuous  youth,  in  reading 
his  pages,  wish  that  he  would  but  lay  aside 
(icremony  for  a  very  little,  and  speak  out 
frankly  and  heartily. 

Still  we  should  form  a  very  unjust  opinion 
of  Stewart,  if,  in  consequence  of  these  weak- 
nesses, we  thought  him  devoid  of  originality, 
independence,  or  profundity.  We  certainly 
do  not  claim  for  him  the  sagacity  of  Locke, 
or  the  speculative  genius  of  Leibnitz,  or  a 
power  of  generalising  details  ccmal  to  Adam 
Smith,  or  the  shrewdness  of  Keid,  or  the 
logical  grasp  of  Kant  and  Hamilton,  and 
we  admit  that  he  was  inferior  to  all  these 
men  in  originality ;  but  he  has  admirable 
(jualities  of  his  own, — in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment ho  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  of 
them ;  and  if  he  is  without  some  of  their 
j'xcellencies,  he  is  also  without  some  of  their 
faults.  He  has  no  such  rash  and  unmeasured 
<liatribcsas  Locke's  assault  on  innate  ideas; 
no  such  extravagances  as  the  monad ical 
theory  of  Leibnitz ;  no  such  wasting  of  in- 
genuity as  Smith's  theory  in  his  "Moral 
Sontijnents ;"  he  does  not  commit  such  gross 
misapprehensions  in  scholarship  as  Keid 
does  ;  and  he  never  allows  any  logic  to  con- 
duct  him  to  such  preposterous  conclusions 
as  Kant  and  Hamilton  landed  themselves  in, 
when  they  declared  causation  to  be  a  law  of 
thought  and  not  of  things.  We  have  no- 
ticed that  in  many  cases  Stewart  hides  his 
originality,  as  carefully  as  others  boast  of 
theirs.  Often  have  we  found,  after  going 
the  round  of  philosophers  in  seeking  light 
on  some  abstruse  subject,  that  on  turning 


to  Stewart,  his  doctrine  is  after  all  the  most 
profound,  as  it  is  the  most  judicious. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  his  remaining  life.  In  1783  he  married  a 
Miss  Bannatyne'of  Glasgow,  who  died  in 
1787,  leaving  an  only  child,  afterwards 
Colonel  Stewart.  He  spent  the  summers  of 
1788  and  1789  on  the  Continent..  In  the 
appendix  to  the  Memoir,  there  is  a  selection 
from  the  letters  w^hich  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  home.  Though  written  in  the  midst  of 
instructive  scenes,  and  on  the  eve  of  great 
events,  they  are  excessively  general  and 
commonplace,  and  display  no  shrewdness  ef 
observation.  In  1790  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Cranston,  a  lady  of  high  accom- 
plishments, foscinating  manners,  and  literary 
tastes.  His  house  now  became  the  resort  of 
the  best  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  him- 
self the  centre  and  bond  of  an  accomplished 
circle,  at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land in  the  winter  months  was  the  residence 
of  many  of  the  principal  Scottish  families, 
and  of  persons  of  high  literary  and  scientific 
eminence.  The  weekly  re-unions  in  his 
house,  which  happily  blended  the  aristocra- 
cies of  rank  and  letters,  bringing  together 
the  peer  and  the  unfriended  scholar,  were 
for  many  years  the  source  of  an  influence 
that  most  beneficially  aflected  the  society  of 
the  capital.  His  influence  w'as  extended  by 
his  receiving  into  his  house,  as  boarders, 
young  men  chiefly  of  rank  and  fortune.  In 
his  classes  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  he  had  under  him  a  greater 
body  of  young  men  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished themselves,  than  any  other  teacher 
that  we  can  think  of.  Among  them  we  have 
to  place  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Francis  Horner,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Sydney  Smith,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
James  Mill,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  many  others 
who  have  risen  to  great  eminence  in  politics, 
in  literature,  or  philosophy ;  and  most  of 
these  have  acknowledged  the  good  which 
they  derived  from  his  lectures,  while  some 
of  them  have  carried  out  in  practical  mea- 
sures the  principles  which  he  inculcated. 
He  seems,  in  particular,  to  have  kindled  a 
fine  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  Francis 
Horner,  who  ever  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  loftiest  admiration,  and,  though  cut  off  in 
early  life,  lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  the 
high  moral  aims  which  ho  had  imbibed  from 
the  lessons  of  Stewart. 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  first  volume  of  his 
Elements  was  published.  In  1793  appeared 
his  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  contain- 
ing an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  expanded  in 
his  larger  writings.     His  other  works  ap- 
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peared  after  successive  intervals ;    his  Ac-  ] 
count  of  Adam  Smith  in  1793,  of  Robertson  | 
in  1796,  and  of  Reid  in  1802 ;  his  Philoso- 
phical Essays  in  1810;  the  second  volume! 
of  his  Elements  in  1814;  the  first  part  of 
his  Dissertation  in  1815,  and  the  second  in 
FS21  ;  the  third  volume  of  his  Elements  in 
1827  y  and  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  in 
1828.     The  Lectures  on  Political  Economy 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  1805  he  threw  himself,  with  more 
eagerness  than  he  was  wont  to  display  in 
public  matters,  into  the  controversy  which 
arose  about  the  appointment  of  Leslie — a 
man  of  high  scientific  eminence,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  gross  animal  in  his  nature — 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  appeared  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  Presbyterian  elder,  to  aid  the 
evangelical  party,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  were  no  way  inclined  to 
join  the  moderate  party  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  out  a  distinguished  man,  because  he 
entertained  certain  views  on  the  subject  of 
physical  causation,  and  to  retain  the  College 
chairs  for  themselves.  In  his  speech  on  the 
occasion,  Stewart  does  let  out  feeling  for 
once,  and  it  is  mingled  with  pride  and 
scorn  : — 

"  After  having  discharged  for  more  than  thirty 
years  (not,  I  trust,  without  discredit  to  myself) 
the  important  duties  of  my  academical  station,  1 
fldifter  myself  that  the  House  does  not  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  descend  to  philosophical  con- 
troversies with  such  antagonists.  Such  of  the 
members,  at  least,  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to,  will  not,  I  am  confident,  easily  allow 
tlicmselves  to  be  persuaded  that  I  would  have 
committed  myself  rashly  and  wantonly  on  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  are 
involved." 

In  delivering  the  speech  from  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  he  was  called  to  order, 
and,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  handling, 
he  sat  down  abruptly.  The  motion  of  Sir 
II.  Moncrieff  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
which  occasioned  great  joy  to  the  Edinburgh 
Liberals. 

In  1806,  the  Whig  party,  being  in  power, 
procured  for  him  a  sinecure  office,  entitled 
the  Writership  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette, 
with  a  salary  of  L.300  a-year.  In  1809, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  much  aggravated  by  the  death  of  a 
son  by  his  second  wife,  and  he  asked  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  to  lecture  for  him.  In  1810, 
Brown,  being  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Town  Council  by  Stewart,  was  appointed 
conjoint  professor,  and  henceforth  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  the  office.  Brown  never 
attacked   Stewart,  but   he  openly  assailed 


Reid  ;  and  w^e  suppose  the  intimacy  between 
Stewart  and  Brown  henceforth  could  not 
have  been  great.  Stevwart  delivered  his  ulti- 
mate estimate  of  Brown  in  a  note  appended 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Elements.  There 
is  evidently  keen  feeling  underlying  it,  but 
the  criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  a  feir  and  just 
one.  Stewart  now  lived,  till  the  close  of  his 
life,  at  Kinniel  House,  Linlithgowshire — a  re- 
sidence placed  at  his  service  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  Henceforth  he  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  maturing  and  arranging  the  philo- 
sophical w^orks  which  he  published.  The 
details  given  of  this  part  of  his  life  are  scanty 
and  uninstructive.  In  1820  he  came  forth  to 
support  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  successor 
to  Brown  ;  and  when  Sir  James  declined  the 
office,  Stewart  recommended  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, who  seems  ever  afterwards  to  have 
cherished  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
Stewart.  The  election  fell  on  Professor 
Wilson,  who,  while  the  fittest  man  living  for 
the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  had 
no  special  qualifications  for  a  chair  of  Philo- 
sophy. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  from  which,  however,  he  partially 
recovered.  Mrs.  Stewart  describes  him,  in 
1824,  as  troubled  with  a  difficulty  of  speech, 
and  a  tremor  in  his  hand,  as  walking  two  or 
three  hours  every  day,  as  cheerful  in  his 
spirits,  his  mind  as  acute  as  ever,  and  as 
amusing  himself  with  reading  on  his  favour- 
ite pursuits,  and  with  the  classics.  He  had 
just  given  to  the  world  his  work  on  the 
Active  Powers,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  when  he  died  on  11th  June, 
1828.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  Canongate.  There  is  a  monument  in 
honour  of  him  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  but  the 
fittest  memorial  of  him  is  to  be  found,  first, 
in  his  pupils,  who  have  done  a  good  work  in 
their  day,  and  now  in  his  writings,  which 
may  do  a  good  work  for  ages  to  come. 

If  there  has  been  an  anxiety  felt  to  have  a 
memoir  of  Stewart,  there  has  been  an  equally 
strong  desire  to  have  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works.  We  do  not  know  what  causes 
may  have  hindered  this  in  time  past — we 
suspect  that  they  must  have  arisen  from 
different  parties  having  an  interest  in  his 
published  writings ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  certain  of  his 
works,  as,  for  example,  the  third  volume  of 
his  Elements,  of  which  there  had  never  been 
more  than  the  one  quarto  edition.  Every 
one  rejoiced,  in  these  circumstances,  to  find 
it  intimated,  that  we  were  to  have  the  col- 
lected works  of  Stewart,  edited  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  the  most  competent  man  then 
living  for  the  undertaking.  This  edition  is 
now  all  but  completed,  and  will  ever  be  the 
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standard  one.  The  editor  has  not  enriched 
it  with  such  notes  as  he  has  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Keid — notes  distinguished  for  the 
very  qualities  which  Reid  was  deficient  in, 
extensive  scholarship  and  rigid  analysis.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  in  undertaking  the  work, 
stipulated  that  Mr.  Stewart's  writings  should 
be  published  without  note  or  comment.  We 
rather  think  that  Hamilton  had  not  such  a 
sympathy  with  the  elegant  and  cautious  dis- 
ciple as  with  the  shrewd  and  original  master. 
Besides,  elaborate  notes  to  Stewart  must 
have  been  very  much  a  repetition  of  his 
notes  to  Reid.  In  this  edition  Hamilton  is 
tempted  at  times  to  depart  from  his  rule ; 
he  does  give  us  a  note  or  comment  when  the 
subject  is  favourite  one,  such  as  the  freedom 
of  the  will ;  and  often  must  he  have  laid  a 
restraint  on  himself,  in  not  pruning  or  amend- 
ing to  a  greater  extent.  But  the  value  of 
this  edition  consists  in  its  being  complete,  in 
its  having  references  supplied,  and  one  index 
after  another,  and  in  its  containing  additions 
from  Stewart's  manuscripts,  and  these  often 
of  great  value,  both  in  themselves  and  as 
illustrating  Stewart's  philosophy.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  was  cut  <)(!  before  the  edition  was 
completed,  but  Mr.  Veitch  has  carried  on 
the  work  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit. 
Having  said  so  much  of  this  fine  edition,  we 
must  protest  against  the  occasional  transla- 
tion of  the  language  and  views  of  Stewart 
into  those  of  Hamilton,  in  places  where  it  is 
purported  to  give  us  Stewart  himself.  Thus, 
in  Index,  vol.  iv.,  p.  408,  Stewart  is  repre- 
sented as,  in  a  place  referred  to,  discussing 
the  question  as  to  whether  some  of  our  no 
tions  be  not  "native  or  a  priori,^^  but,  on 
looking  up  the  page,  no  such  language  is 
used  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of 
vol.  v.,  p.  474,  where  Stewart  is  spoken  of 
as  describing  our  notions  both  of  matter  and 
mind  as  merely  "  phosnomenal,"  a  view  tho- 
roughly Kantian  and  Hamiltonian,  and  not 
sanctioned  by  Stewart.  We  must  be  allowed, 
also,  to  disapprove  of  the  liberty  taken  with 
the  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  is 
cut  up  into  three  parts,  and  appears  in  three 
distinct  volumes.  This  is  the  most  con- 
densed and  direct  of  all  Stewart's  writings; 
it  contains  an  abridgment  of  his  whole  doc- 
trines :  it  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  ever 
written,  and  it  should  have  appeared  ip  its 
unity,  as  Stewart  left  it. 

We  not  propose  to  criticise  these  ten  mas- 
sive volumes.  This  would  be  a  heavy  work 
to  ourselves  and  t6  onr  readers :  it  would 
almost  be  equivalent  to  a  criticism  of  all 
modern  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
touch  on  some  t(»pic8  of  an  interesting  and 
important  kind,  as  discussed  by  Stewart,  and 


again  discussed  by  later  writers  on  mental 
science. 

The  first  volume  of  the  collected  works 
contains  the  Dissertation.  We  look  upon  it 
as  the  finest  of  the  Dissertations  in  the  En- 
cyclopajdia  Britannica ;  and  this  is  no  mean 
praise,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  em- 
inent men  who  have  written  for  that  work. 
We  regard  it,  indeed,  as  upon  the  whole  the 
best  dissertation  which  ever  appeared  in  a 
philosophical  serial.  As  a  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  especially  of  British  philosophy, 
it  has  not  been  superseded,  and,  we  believe, 
never  will  be  set  aside.  It  is  pre-eminent 
for  its  fine  literary  taste,  its  high  moral  tone, 
its  general  accuracy,  its  comprehensiveness 
of  survey,  and  its  ripeness  of  wis'^lom.  When 
we  read  it,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  breathing  a 
pure  and  healthy  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  work  is  cheering,  as  being 
so  full  of  hope  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Its  critical  strictures  are  ever  candid,  gener- 
ally mild,  very  often  just,  and  always  worthy 
of  being  noted  and  pondered.  The  work  is 
particularly  pleasing  in  the  account  given  of 
those  who  have  contributed  by  their  literary 
works  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  metaphysical 
studies,  such  as  Montaigne,  Bayle,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  Addison.  It  should  be  admitted 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  done  justice  to 
Grotius,  and  failed  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
such  minds  as  Leibnitz  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. We  agree,  moreover,  with  those 
who  regret  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
tempted  to  enter  on  u  criticism  of  Kant, 
whose  works  he  knew  only  from  translations 
and  imperfect  compcnds.* 

The  next  three  volumes  contain  the  Ele- 
ments  of  the   Philosophy   of  the    Human 


*  In  regard  to  histories  of  philosophy,  we  have 
now  three  Parts  of  Mr.  Maurice's  work,  in  all  of 
which  we  have  huge  sunlit  objects,  seen,  as  it  were, 
in  a  fog,  raised  by  the  heat  of  a  dreamy,  feverlsli, 
sultry  day  in  summer.  The  great  defect  of  all  his 
works  is.  that  ho  seldom  utters  a  clear  categorical 
proposition.  Mr.  Lowes  has  published  a  library  edi- 
tion of  bis  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.  The 
work  is  clever  and  acute,  but  is  not  profound,  and  is 
thoroughly  sophistic.  He  has  no  sympathies  with 
humble,  cautious,  and  practical  truth  seekers,  such 
as  Socrates  and  Thomas  Reid.  His  appreciation  is 
of  the  Arabs  of  philosophy,  such  as  tho  Sophists  and 
David  Hume,  and  of  thought-bewildered  men,  such 
as  Spinoza,  of  whoso  Ethics  ho  tlireatcns  to  give  us 
a  translation ;  and  his  end  is  to  sliow  us  thai  philo- 
sophy can  yield  no  truth,  and  thus  to  shut  us  up  to  a 
miserable  Comtism,  in  which  is  omitted  the  religion 
(if  religion  it  can  bo  called),  which  the  latoM.  Corato 
declared  to  be  tlio  most  essential  part  of  his  systora. 
In  his  Politique  Positive,  M.  Comto  speaks  of  those 
in  this  country  who  have  adopted  the  other  parts  of 
his  system,  and  rejected  his  religious  worship,  as 
guilty  either  of  an  im potency  of  intellect,  or  an  insuf- 
licieucy  of  heart,  or,  most  commonly,  of  both. 
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Mind,  and  are  introduced  by  a  portion  of  the 
Outlines.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Ele- 
ments and  in  the  opening  of  the  second,  he 
spreads  out  before  us  a  classification  of  the 
intellectual  powers, — as  Perception,  Atten- 
tion, Conception,  Abstraction,  Association  of 
Ideas,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reason. 
The  list  is  at  once  defective  and  redundant, 
Stewart  acknowledges  Self-consciousness, 
which  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  all 
the  present  operations  of  the  mind,  to  be  a 
separate  attribute;  and  in  this  he  seems  to 
be  right,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  at  a  special 
object,  namely,  self  in  the  existing  state,  and 
gives  us  a  distinct  class  of  ideas,  namely,  the 
qualities  of  self,  such  as  thinking  and  feeling. 
Yet  it  is  curious,  that  while  he  gives  it  half 
a  page  in  his  Outlines,  it  has  no  separate 
place  in  the  Elements.  It  is  also  a  singular 
circumstance  that  Reid  dismisses  it  in  the 
same  summary  way.  An  inductive  obser- 
vation, with  an  analysis  of  the  precise  know- 
ledge given  us  by  self-consciousness,  would 
give  a  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of 
human  personality,  and  clear  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  confusion  and  error  lin- 
gering in  the  metaphysics  of  our  day.  Nor 
is  there  any  proper  account  given  in  the 
Elements  of  that  important  group  of  faculties 
which  discover  relations  among  the  objects 
known  by  Sense-Perception,  and  Conscious- 
ness. The  omission  of  this  class  of  attri- 
butes has  led  him  into  a  meagre  nominalism, 
very  unlike  the  general  spirit  of  his  philoso- 
phy, lie  restricts  the  word  Conception  to 
the  mere  imaging  power  of  the  mind,  and 
even  to  the  picturing  of  bodily  objects,  as  if 
we  could  not  represent  mental  objects  as 
well,  as,  for  example,  ourselves  or  others 
in  joy  or  sorrow.  In  a  later  age,  Hamilton 
has  confined  the  term  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  logical  or  general  notion.  Stew- 
art's classification  is  also  redundant.  At- 
tention is  not  a  separate  faculty,  but  is  an 
exercise  of  will — roused,  it  may  be,  by  feel- 
ing, and  fixing  the  mind  on  a  present  object. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of 
Reason,  as  a  distinct  faculty ;  and,  as  defined 
by  him,  it  ought  to  include  abstraction, 
which  is  certainly  a  rational  exercise.  But, 
if  the  work  is  defective  in  logical  grasp,  it 
excels  in  its  descriptions  of  concrete  opera- 
tions, and  in  its  explanations  and  elucidations 
of  phenomena  presenting  themselves  in  real 
life.  All  his  works  are  replete  with  those 
"intermediate  axioms"  which  Bacon  com- 
mends as  most  useful  of  all,  as  being  removed 
equally  from  the  lowest  axioms,  which  differ 
but  little  from  particulars,  and  from  the 
highest  and  most  general,  which  are  notional, 
abstract,  and  of  no  weight ;  whereas  the  "  in- 
termediate are  true,  solid,  full  of  life,  and 


upon  them  depend  the  business  and  fortune 
of  mankind."  The  fine  reflection  and  lofty 
eloquence  of  Stewart  come  out  most  pleas- 
ingly and  instructively  in  all  those  passages 
in  which  he  treats  of  association  and  imagi- 
nation. 

On  one  important  point,  discussed  fre- 
quently in  the  Elements,  the  school  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  was  led  into  error  by  their  ex- 
cessive caution,  and  by  being  awed  so  much 
by  the  authority  of  Locke.  Reid  maintained, 
in  a  loose  way,  that  we  do  not  know  sub- 
stance but  qualities,  and  Stewart  wrought 
this  view  into  a  system.  We  are  not,  he 
says,  properly  speaking,  conscious  of  self  or 
the  existence  of  self,  we  are  merely  conscious 
of  a  sensation  or  some  other  quality,  which 
by  a  subsequent  suggestion  of  the  understand- 
ing^ leads  to  a  belief  in  that  which  exercises 
the  quality. — (Phil.  Essays^  p.  58,  etc.)  This 
we  must  regard  as  a  radically  defective  doc- 
trine. We  do  not  know  intuitively  a  qua- 
lity of  self  apart  from  self;  we  know  both 
in  one  primitive,  concrete  act,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  subsequent  operation  that  we  separate 
in  thought  the  quality  which  may  change  in 
its  action  from  the  self  or  substance  which 
abideth.  Descartes  erred,  we  think,  when 
he  represented  the  mental  process  as  being 
^'- cogito  ergo  sum  ;''^  the  primitive  cognition 
is  of  the  ego  cogitans.  But  we  look  ou  Stew- 
art as  equally  erring  when  he  says,  that  there 
is  first  a  sensation  and  then  a  belief  in  self. 
In  a  later  age.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  connected 
the  qualitative  theory  of  Stewart  with  the 
phe?iomenal  theory  of  Kant.  In  doing  so  he 
was  guilty,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, of  a  great  and  inexcusable  blunder. 
Stewart  would  have  repudiated  the  pheno- 
menal theory  of  Kant  as  at  all  identical  with 
his  own.  Stewart,  no  doubt,  speaks  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  he  means  by 
phenomena  not,  as  Kant  did,  appearances^ 
but  individual /ac^s  to  be  referred  to  a  law ; 
and  qualities  with  him  were  realities.  Bui, 
legitimately  or  illegitimately,  Hamilton  iden- 
tifying the  qualitative  theory  with  the  phe- 
nomenal, deduces  from  them  a  system  of 
relativity,  which  ended  in  nihilism,  or  at 
least  in  nescience.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  Mr.  Mansel,  notwithstanding  his  great 
and  just  admiration  of  Hamilton,  has  eman- 
cipated himself  from  this  fundamental  error. 
He  proclaims,  "  I  am  immediately  conscious 
of  myself,  seeing  and  hearing,  willing  and 
thinking." — {Froleg.  Logica,  p.  129;  also, 
Art.  Metaph.  in  Encyc.  Brit.)  We  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  if  Stewart  had  fore- 
seen all  the  logical  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  his  views,  he  would  have  fallen 
back  on  the  same  common  sense  doctrine. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Mansel  has  not  gone  a 
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step  farther,  and  placed  our  cognition  of 
matter  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as 
our  knowledge  of  mind.  We  are  sure,  at 
least,  that  this  would  be  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  We  maintain 
that,  just  as  by  self  consciousness  we  know 
self  as  exercising  such  and  such  a  quality, 
say  thinking  or  feeling,  so,  by  sense-percep- 
tion, we  know  a  body  as  extended  and  ex- 
ercitsing  power  or  energy.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest doctrine  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
consistent  with  consciousness,  and  is  the  pro- 
per doctrine  of  natural  realism  as  distin- 
guished from  an  artificial  system  of  rela- 
tivity. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Elements, 
after  a  feeble  and  chiefly  verbal  disquisition 
on  Reason,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  "  Fun- 
damental Laws  of  Belief."  We  reckon  the 
phrase  a  very  happy  one,  and  a  great  im- 
provement on  "  Common  Sense,"  which  la- 
bours under  the  disadvantage  of  being  am- 
biguous, inasmuch  as  it  usually  denotes  that 
unbought,  untaught  sagacity,  which  is  found 
only  in  certain  men,  and  which  others  can 
never  acquire,  whereas  it  can  be  admitted 
into  phik)sophical  discussion  only  when  it 
denotes  principles  which  are  regulating  the 
mind  of  all.  We  have  a  remark  to  make  as 
to  the  place  in  which  he  discusses  these  funda- 
mental laws.  It  is  after  he  has  gone  over 
the  greater  number  of  the  faculties,  and  he 
seems  to  treat  them  as  involved  in  Reason. 
And  we  acknowledge  that  there  may  be 
some  advantages  in  first  going  over  the  facul- 
ties and  then  speaking  of  these  fundamental 
laws.  But  we  must  guard  against  the  idea 
that  these  principles  have  not  been  involved 
in  the  faculties  which  he  has  previously  gone 
over,  such  as  Perception,  Abstraction,  and 
Memory.  The  "  Fundamental  Laws"  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  different  from  the 
Faculties ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  the  Faculties,  and  guiding  their  ex- 
ercise. These  laws  work  in  all  minds,  infant 
and  mature,  sane  and  insane.  M.  Morel  was 
asked  to  examine  a  prisoner  who  seemed  to 
be  deranged,  and  he  asked  him  how  old  he 
was;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied,  "245 
francs,  35  centimes,  124  carriages,"  etc.  To 
the  same  question,  more  distinctly  asked,  he 
replied,  "  5  metres  75  centimetres."  When 
asked  how  long  he  had  been  deranged,  he 
answered,  "  Cats,  always  cats."  M.  Morel 
at  once  declared  his  madness  to  be  simulated, 
and  states,  "  In  their  extreme  aberrations, 
in  their  most  furious  delirium,  madmen  do 
not  confound  what  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  extravagant  logic  to  confound.  There 
is  no  madman  who  loves  the  idea  of  cause, 
of  substance,  of  existence." — (See  Psychol. 
Journal,  Oct.  1857.) 


'  Stewart's  doctrine  of  Causation  seems  to 
us  to  be  deficient  and  inadequate.  He  is 
altogether  right  in  calling  it  a  Fundamental 
Law  of  Belief,  which  necessitates  the  mind 
to  rise  from  an  effect  to  a  cause.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  observe  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  cause.  He  gives  in  too  far  to  Hume 
on.  this  subject,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Brown's  theory.  He  does  not  see,  in  par- 
ticular, that  causation  springs  from  power 
being  in  the  substance  or  substances  which 
act  as  the  cause,  and  that  we  intuitively  dis- 
cover power  to  be  in  substances  both  mental 
and  material.  His  distinction  between  effi- 
cient and  physical  cause  is  of  a  superficial 
and  confused  character.  It  may  be  all  true 
that,  in  looking  at  physical  action,  we  may 
not  know  intuitively  where  the  full  efficiency 
resides,  whether  in  the  physical  object  alone 
or  in  mind  (the  Divine)  acting  in  it;  but 
we  are  certain  that  there  is  an  efficiency 
somewhere  in  some  substance.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  he  is  right  in  limiting 
power  in  the  sense  of  efficiency  to  mental 
action.  We  agree  here  with  the  criticisms 
of  Cousin  (as  indeed  we  agree  with  most  of 
the  criticisms  of  Cousin  on  the  Scottish 
School)  where  he  says,  that  while  our  first 
idea  of  cause  may  be  derived  from  our  own 
voluntary  action,  -we  are  at  the  same  time 
intuitively  led  to  ascribe  potency  to  other 
objects  also,  and  that  Reid  and  Stewart,  in 
denying  that  we  discover  efficiency  in  body, 
are  acting  contrary  to  their  own  principles 
of  common  sense,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  human  race,  which 
is,  that  fire  burns  and  light  shines. — (See 
Cousin,  Phil  Ecoss.,  p.  437,  ed.  1857.) 
Stewart  has  also  failed,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
to  give  the  proper  account  of  the  intuition 
which  regulates  and  underlies  our  investiga- 
tions of  nature.  This  is  not,  as  he  represents 
it,  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  ;  a  be- 
lief which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of 
experience ;  which  experience,  as  it  discovers 
the  rule,  may  also  announce  the  exceptions. 
The  child  does  not  believe,  nor  does  the 
savage  believe,  nature  to  bo  uniform.  The 
underlying  beliefs,  which  carry  us  on  in  our 
investigations  of  nature  are  those  of  identity 
of  being,  of  substance  and  quality,  of  cause 
and  effect.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  to 
prove  a  miracle  which  may  not  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  uniformity  of  nature,  but  is 
quite  compatible,  as  Brown  has  shown,  with 
our  intuitive  belief  in  causation,  for  when 
creature  power  fails  we  can  believe  in  crea- 
tive. 

It  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Elements 
that  we  find  the  logical  disquisitions  of  Stew- 
art, lie  has  utterly  failed  in  his  strictures 
on  Aristotle's  Logic    The  School  of  Locke, 
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and  the  School  of  Condillac,  and  the  School 
of  Reid,  have  all  failed  in  constructing  a 
logic  of  inference  which  can  stand  a  sifting 
examination.  The  Aristotelian  analysis  of 
reasoning  stands  at  this  moment  untouched 
in  its  radical  positions.  The  objections  of 
Campbell  and  Stewart  have  been  answered 
by  Whately  ;  and  those  advanced  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill,  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  Kidd, 
who  has  also  thoroughly  undermined  Mr. 
Mill's  own  attributive  theory  of  reasoning.* 
In  giving  our  adherence  to  the  Aristotelian 
analysis,  we  admit  that  improvements  are 
being  wrought  in  it  by  that  school  of  logi- 
cians which  has  sprung  from  Kant,  and  of 
which  Hamilton  is  the  leader  in  this  country, 
followed  by  such  eminent  men  as  Mansel, 
Thomson,  and  Spalding.  But  their  improve- 
ments ought  not  to  be  admitted  till  the  for- 
mal logicians  thoroughly  deliver  their  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  thought  from  all  that 
false  Kantian  metaphysics,  which  represents 
thought  as  giving  to  the  objects  a  "  form" 
which  is  not  in  the  object  themselves.  Be- 
sides, we  cannot  allow  Logic  to  be  an  a  pri- 
ori science  except  under  an  explanation  ;  we 
admit  that  the  laws  of  thought  operate  in 
the  mind  prior  to  all  experience,  but  we 
maintain  that  they  can  be  discovered  by  us 
only  a  2)osteriori,  and  by  a  generalisation  of 
their  individual  actings. 

But  while  we  may  thus  expect  a  perfected 
Universal  Logic,  treating  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  laws  of  thought — not  independ- 
ent of  objects  but  whatever  be  the  objects — 
we  hope  there  will  grow  up  alongside  a  Par- 
ticular Logic,  which  will  be  a  more  practic- 
ally useful  Logic,  to  consider  the  laws  of 
thought  as  directed  to  particular  classes  of 
objects,  and  to  treat  of  such  topics  as  De- 
monstrative and  Probable  Evidence,  Induc- 
tion, and  Analogy.  In  regard  to  this  latter 
Logic,  Stewart  must  ever  be  referred  to  as 
an  authority.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  theory 
of  definitions  and  axioms  is  concerned,  we 
prefer  very  much  the  view  of  Whewell,  as 
developed  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.  But,  in  regard  to  Induction,  we 
believe  that  Stewart's  account  of  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  which  appeared  from  the 
time  of  Bacon  down  to  this  our  own  age. 
We  have,  now,  however,  two  great  works, 
which  have  left  every  other  far  behind,  that 
of  Whewell  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 
Not  that  we  regard  either  of  these  as  per- 
fect.     Dr.  Whew^ell  has   exaggerated   the 


*  Dr.  Whately,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
editions  of  his  Work,  seems  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Logic  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  he  has  met  with  an  acute  defender  in 
Mr.  Kidd. — See  his  Primary  Principles  of  Reasoning. 


place  of  the  mental  element,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  most  unfortunate  phraseology, 
such  as  Fundamental  Ideas  and  Conceptions, 
terms  which  have  been  used  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent significations,  and  are  used  by  him  to 
denote  that  the  mind  superinduces  on  the 
facts  something  not  in  the  facts,  wdiereas  the 
mental  power  merely  enables  it  to  discover 
what  is  in  the  facts.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  overlooked  the  mental  element 
altogether,  and  denies  all  necessary  and  uni- 
versal truth.  We  may  hope,  in  future 
years,  to  have  a  perfect  Inductive  Logic,  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  those  two  works, 
but  this  could  be  done  only  by  a  man  of 
the  same  high  intellectual  stature  as  Whe- 
well and  Mill,  and  this  will  seldom  be  met 
with.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  since  the 
days  of  Stewart,  there  is  not  a  single  Scotch- 
man who  has  presented  a  w^ork  on  Induction 
of  any  name  or  value.*  In  regard  to  Ana- 
logy, the  recent  discoveries  as  to  the  typical 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  will  enable  lo- 
gicians to  give  a  flir  more  comprehensive 
and  yet  more  stringent  view  of  reasoning 
from  analogy  than  has  been  done  by  Stew- 
art, by  Whewell,  or  by  Mill. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  treats 
of  certain  concrete  and  practical  matters, 
which  Stewart  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
discuss,  and  which  bring  out  some  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  mind  All  his  disqui- 
sitions had  tended  to  become  verbal,  and 
here  he  treats  exclusively  of  language,  which 
he  does  with  fine  discernment,  but  falls  into 
a  great  blunder  in  regard  to  Sanscrit, 
which  he  represents  as  of  comparatively 
late  origin,  and  analogous  to  mediaeval  Latin, 

*  It  is  a  good  sign  of  tho  times,  liowover,  that  we 
have  excellent  works  on  Bacon  from  England,  France, 
and  even  Germany.  The  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Bacon  by  EUis  and  Spedding,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, will  ever  bo  the  standard  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pains  bestowed  on  it.  The  public 
seem  to  expect  from  Mr.  Spedding  a  Kfe  of  Bacon  of 
an  impartial  character,  and  justifying  him  from  some 
of  the  sweeping  charges  of  Pope  and  Macaulay.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  that,  perhaps,  the  fair- 
est estimate  which  we  have  of  Bacon  and  the  In- 
ductive System,  is  by  a  German,  Kuno  Fischer,  in 
his  "Francis  Bacon  of  Verulum"  (translated  by  Ox- 
enford).  He  errs,  however,  after  the  usual  German 
mode  of  theorising,  in  connecting  Bacon  with  such 
men  as  Hobbes  and.  Hume,  the  former  of  whom  never 
professed  to  follow  the  Baconian  method,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  Bacon, 
and  has  been  most  eflfectively  met  by  Reid  and  Stew- 
art, who  professedly  and  really  adopted  the  inductive 
system.  This  has  been  shown  by  Eemusat,  in  his 
pleasantly  written  and  judicious  work,  "  Bacon  Sa 
Vie,  Son  Temps,  Sa  Philosophic."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Remusat  has  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  Inductive  Method,  in  itself  or  in  its  results,  but 
he  has  estimated  justly  Bacon's  general  philosopliy, 
and  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  metaphysical 
points  involved  in  Induction. 
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whereas  it  has  a  literature  reaching  back 
at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
He  has  some  interesting,  though  by  no 
means  profound,  remarks  on  the  sympathe- 
tic affections.  But  by  far  the  finest  parts  of 
the  volume  are  those  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  varieties  of  intellectual  character,  and  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  metaphysician,  ma- 
thematician, the  poet  and  the  sexes.  Thus, 
of  the  mere  metaphysician,  he  says,  that 

"  He  cannot  easily  submit  to  the  task  of  ex" 
amiDiug  details,  or  of  ascertainiDg  facts,  and  is 
apt  to  seize  on  a  few  data  as  first  principles,  fol- 
lowing them  out  boldly  to  their  remotest  conse- 
quences, and  afterwards  employing  his  ingenuity 
to  reconcile,  by  means  of  false  refinements,  his 
theoretical  assumptions  with  the  exceptions  which 
seem  to  contradict  them." 

He  shows  that  the  metaphysician  is  safe 
from  the  checks  met  with  in  physics, 
*' where  speculative  mistakes  are  contra- 
dicted by  facts  which  strike  our  senses." 
Again,  of  mathematics,  he  says  : — 

"That  while  they  increase  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to 
the  other  powers  of  the  understanding  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  truth." 

He  adds — 

"  I  have  never  met  a  mere  mathematician  who 
was  not  credulous  to  excess." 

In  the  same  volume  he  discusses  cautious- 
ly and  judiciously  the  comparison  between 
the  faculties  of  man  and  brutes.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  theory  has  not  yet 
been  devised,  it  has  certainly  not  been  pub- 
lished, which  is  fitted  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  brute  to  the 
liuraan  faculties.  We  suppose  that  Bonnet 
is  right  when  he  says  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  brute  in- 
stinct, till  we  are  in  the  dog's  head  without 
being  the  dog.  It  is  certain  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  nothing  deserving  of  the 
name  of  science  on  this  subject.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  modern  doctrine 
of  homologues  and  analogues,  if  extended 
and  modified  to  suit  the  new  object,  might 
supply  the  key  to  enable  us  to  express  some 
of  the  facts.  Certain  of  the  brute  qualities 
are  merely  analogous  to  those  of  man  (as 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly  is  analogous  to  that 
of  a  bird) ;  others  are  homologues,  but  infe- 
rior in  degree ;  while  there  are  qualities  in 
tnan  diflercnt  in  kind  from  any  in  the  brute. 
Aristotle  called  brute  instincts,  fiifi7]fiaTa 
Tiyc  dvOpu)mvT]g  <a>7/f.  They  would  bo 
more  accurately  described  as  anticipations 
or  typos  of  the  coming  archetype.  The 
volume  closes  with  an  account  of  a  boy  born 
blind  and  dumb. 


The  Philosophical  Essays  are  an  episode 
in  his  system  as  a  whole,  even  as  his  nu- 
merous notes  and  illustrations  are  episodes 
in  the  individual  volumes.  We  are  tempt- 
ed, in  looking  at  them,  to  take  up  two  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  as  a  deep  interest  still 
collects  around  them,  and  the  questions  agi- 
tatcd  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled. 

Every  careful  reader  of  Locke's  Essay 
must  have  observed  two  elements  running 
through  all  his  philosophy — the  one,  a  sen- 
sational, or  rather  to  do  justice  to  Locke, 
who  ever  refers  to  reflection  as  a  separate 
source  of  ideas,  an  experiential  element, 
and  the  other  a  rational.  In  the  opening  of 
the  Essay  he  denies  innate  ideas  apparently 
in  every  sense,  and  affirms  that  the  materials 
of  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation 
and  reflection  ;  but,  as  he  advances,  his  lan- 
guage is,  that  by  these  sources  ideas  are 
"  suggested  and  furnished  to  the  mind ;"  * 
he  calls  in  faculties  with  high  functions  to 
work  on  the  materials;  speaks  of  ideas 
which  are  "  creatures  and  inventions  of  the 
understanding ;"  appeals  to  "  natural  law  " 
and  the  "  principles  of  common  reason  ;" 
and  in  the  Fourth  Book  gives  a  very  high, 
or  rather  deep  place  to  intuition ;  says  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence;  speaks  of  the  "mind  perceiving 
truth  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being 
directed  toward  it ;"  declares  that  in  the 
"  discovery  of  and  assent  to  these  truths, 
there  is  no  use  of  the  discursive  faculty,  no 
need  of  reasoning,  but  they  are  known  by  a 
superior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence," 
and  talks  even  of  a  "  necessary  connection 
of  ideas."  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
in  France,  to  which  Locke  was  introduced 
by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopa3dists,  they 
took  the  sensation  element  alone,  and  the 
eff*ect  on  thought  and  on  morality  was  most 
disastrous.  Unfortunately,  too,  LocUe  has 
become  known  in  Germany,  chiefly  through 
France,  and  hence  we  find  him  all  over  the 
Continent,  described  both  by  friends  and 
foes  as  a  sensationalist ;  and  the  charge  has 
been  re-echoed  in  this  country  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morell.  Yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Locke  has  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  sensational  side.  We  have  in  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  Essay,  mainly  for  this 
very  end,  discovered  in  every  book,  and  in 
the  majority  oven  of  the  chapters,  both  sides 
of  the  shield  ;  but  we  confess  that  wo  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  lino  that  joins 
thom.f     Wo  do  not  think  that  Stewart's 


♦  This  is  the  very  lauguog©  adopted  by  Reid  and 
Stewart. 

f  The  rational  side  of  Locke  has  been  brought  otU 
iu  a  work  of  ability  lately  published,  "The  Intelloet- 
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remarks  on  this  subject  are  exhaustive  or  de- 
cisive ;  he  is  evidently  wrong  in  supposing 
that  Locke  identified  reflection  with  the  rea- 
son which   discovers   truth ;  but  his   stric- 
tures are  always  candid  and  sometimes  just. 
In  the  Philosophical  Essays  Stewart  has 
many  fine  observations  on  Taste  and  Beauty. 
On  this  subject  he  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  theory  of  his  friend  Mr.  Alison, 
and  he  ascribes  more  than  he  should  have 
done  to  the  association  of  ideas.     But  he 
never  gave  his  adhesion  to  this  hypothesis 
as   a   full   explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
"  If  there  was  nothing,"  he  says,  "  originally 
and  intrinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the 
associating  principle  would  have  no  materi- 
als on  which  it  could  operate."     The  theory 
of  association  was  never  favourably  received 
by  artists,  and  has  been  abandoned  long  ago 
by  all  metaphysicians.     The  tendency  now 
is  to  return  to  the  deeper  views  which  had 
been  expounded  long  ago  by  Plato,  and  we 
may    add   by   Augustine.      We   find   that 
Stewart  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
who  "  represents  beauty  as  consisting  in  that 
relation  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  to  each 
other  which  constitutes  its  unity ;"  and  all 
that  he  has  to  say  of  it  is,  "  The  theory  cer- 
tainly is  not  of  great  value,  but  the  attempt 
is  curious."     The  oesthetical  writers  of  our 
age  would  be  inclined  to  say  of  it  that  there 
is  more  truth  in  it  than  in  all  the  specula- 
tions of  Alison,  Stewart,  Jeffrey,  and  Brown. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that,  while  earnest  in- 
quirers   have    had    pleasant    glimpses    of 
beauty,  to  no  one  has  she  revealed  her  full 
charms.      When   such  writers   as   Cousin, 
Ruskin,  and   M'Vicar   dwell  so   much   on 
Unity,     Harmony,    Proportion,     we     are 
tempted  to  ask  them — does  then  the  feel- 
ing of  beauty  not  arise  till   we   have  dis 
covered     such     qualities     as     Proportion, 
Unity,  and  Harmony  1  and  if  they  answer 
in  the  aftirmative,  then  we  venture  to  show 
them   that  they  are  themselves  holding  a 
sort  of  association  theory  ;  for  they  aflnrm 
that,  the  beautiful  object  does  not  excite 
emotion  till,  as  a  sign,  it  calls  forth  certain 
ideas — we   suspect   of  truth   or   goodness. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  can  go  the 
length  of  this  school,  when  they  speak  of 
beauty  as  a  quality  necessary,  immutable, 
eternal,  like  truth  and  moral  good,  and  con- 
nect it  so  essentially  with  the  very  nature 


of  God.  There  are  sounds  and  colom*s  and 
proportions  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  us,  but 
which  may  not  be  appreciated  by  other  intel- 
ligences, and  which  are  so  relished  by  us, 
simply  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
human  organisation  and  constitution.  We 
acknowledge  that,  when  we  follow  these 
colours,  and  sounds,  and  proportions,  suflfi- 
ciently  far,  we  come  invariably  to  mathe- 
matical ratios  and  relations ;  but  we  are 
now,  be  it  observed,  in  the  region  of  immut- 
able truth.  Other  kinds  of  beauty,  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  happiness  and 
feeling,  land  us  in  the  moral  good,  which  is 
also  necessary  and  eternal.  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  beauty  is  a  gorgeous 
robe  spread  over  certain  portions  of  the  true 
and  the  good,  to  recommend  them  to  our 
regards  and  cluster  our  affections  round 
them.  Our  aesthetic  emotions  being  thus 
roused,  the  association  of  ideas  conies  in 
merely  as  a  secondary  agent,  to  prolong  and 
intensify  the  feeling.* 

The  two  volumes  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  were  pub- 
lished  by  Stewart  immediately  before  his 
death.  The  leading  ideas  unfolded  in  them 
had  been  given,  in  an  epitomised  form,  in 
the  Outlines  published  many  years  before. 
They  are  somewhat  too  bulky  for  all  the 
matter  they  contain,  and  they  want  some- 
what of  the  freshness  of  his  earlier  works  : 
but  they  are  characterised  by  profound  wis- 
dom, by  a  high  moral  tone,  by  a  stately 


ualism  of  Locke,"  by  T.  E.  Webb,  now,  we  believe. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  iu  Dublin  University, 
Most  appropriately  does  such  a  work  come  from  a 
college,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Molyneux,  the 
coirespondent  of  Locke,  has  held  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  in  the  highest  repute.  "We 
are  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Webb  has  succeeded  in 
proving  the  consistency  of  Locke. 


*  We  have  had  of  late  two  excellent  works  on 
Beauty  by  Scotchmen.  Professor  Blackio's  "Lec- 
tures on  Beauty  "  are  written  quite  in  his  own  dash- 
ing and  spirited  manner,  and  comprise  a  vast  amount 
of  solid  truth.  A  periodical  which  represents  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  congratulates  him  on  his  hits 
at  the  national  faith  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  we  know 
not  that  he  has  anything  better  to  substitute,  and  wo 
are  sure  he  would  repudiate  that  mixture  of  high- 
churchism  and  low  doctrinism  which  his  critics  are 
seeking  to  recommend.  His  translations  from  Plato 
appended  are  thorough  reproductions  of  the  original, 
Mr.  Blackie  would  confer  a  mighty  boon  on  Scotland, 
and  help  to  soften  the  hardness  of  the  Scottish  cha- 
rccter,  if  he  could  create  in  Edinburgh  University  a 
taste  for  Plato  as  strong  as  the  taste  for  Aristotle  in 
Oxford.  The  other  work  is  on  "The  Beautiful  in 
Nature,  Art,  and  Life.  By  A.  J.  Symington,"  an 
adherent,  we  believe  of  one  of  Scotland's  most  uncom- 
promising religious  sects.  It  is  the  production  of  one 
who  has  travelled  wide  intellectually,  and  gathered 
his  knowledge  from  afar.  He  does  not  profess  to 
sound  all  the  theoretical  depths  of  the  subject ;  but,  on 
a  rich  ground- work  of  his  own  he  has  set  gems  se- 
lected from  all  sorts  of  authors  sacred  and  profane, 
and  has  given  us  noble  thoughts  on  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  music,  and  life.  When 
Sir  W.  Scott,  represented  the  Covenanters  as  opposed 
to  all  sorts  of  manly  sports,  Dr.  M'Crie  showed  that 
their  ministers  often  joined  in  such  games,  and  at 
times  stood  first.  If  any  one  wnll  maintain  that 
Scotland's  stern  sects  are  opposed  to  the  fine  arts,  wo 
bid  him  read  Symington's  work  on  the  Beautiful. 
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eloquence,  and  the  felicitous  application  of 
general  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  prac- 
tical points.  He  begins  with  the  Instinctive 
Principles  of  Action,  which  he  classifies  as 
Appetites,  Desires,  and  Affections.  The 
arrangement  is  good,  in  some  respects,  but 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  As  the  next 
step  in  advance  in  this  department  of  mental 
science,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  give  a 
classification  of  man's  motive  principles,  or 
of  the  ends  by  which  man  may  be  swayed 
in  desire  and  action.  Among  these  will  fall 
to  be  placed,  first  of  all,  pleasure  and  pain ; 
that  is,  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  take 
to  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  sole  motive  principle  in 
man's  mind.  There  are  many  others.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  tendency  of  every  native 
feculty  to  act,  and  this  irrespective  of  plea- 
sure or  pain.  Again,  there  arc  particular 
natural  appetencies,  which  look  to  ends  of 
their  own,  towards  (to  use  the  language  of 
Butler)  particular  external  things  of  which 
the  mind  hath  always  a  particular  idea  or 
perception  towards  these  things  themselves, 
such  as  knowledge,  power,  fame,  and  this 
independent  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  them.  Higher  than  all,  and  claiming 
to  be  higher,  is  the  moral  motive,  or  obliga- 
tion to  do  right.  A  classification  of  these 
motive  principles,  even  though  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  would  serve  most  important 
purposes  in  philosophy  generally,  and  more 
especially  in  ethics  and  all  the  social  sci- 
ences. Very  low  and  inadequate  views  have 
been  taken  of  these  motive  principles  of  hu- 
manity, especially  by  those  who  represent 
man  as  capable  of  being  swayed  only  by  the 
prospect  of  securing  pleasure  or  avoiding 
pain.  Mr.  Veitch  seems  to  expect  great  re- 
sults to  be  derived  from  recognising  the 
"place  and  importance,  in  ethical  specula- 
tion, of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the  plea- 
surable— a  grand  and  fertile,  but  little  illus- 
trated principle."  We  have  an  expectation 
that  some  curious  questions  will  be  started 
by  the  revival  of  the  old  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelic disquisitions  on  this  subject,  in  the 
forthcoming  volumes  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
motive  part  of  man's  nature  may  be  ex- 
cited by  a  great  many  other  objects  as  well 
as  pleasure  and  pain,  by  all  the  objects, 
indeed,  which  are  addressed  to  the  motive 
principles  of  man.  It  is  the  apprehension 
of  objects  as  about  to  gratify  the  motive 
principles  of  the  mind — whatever  they  be — 
which  stirs  up  the  emotions.  Thus,  the 
apprehension  of  a  coming  object,  which  is  to 
gratify  a  motive  principle,  excites  hope, 
whieh  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  apprehension,  and  the  strength  of  the 


particular  motive  principle ;  while  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  coming  object,  which  is  to 
disappoint  this  motive  principle,  stirs  up 
fear.  It  is  strange  that  Stewart  nowhere 
treats  of  the  emotions  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  Powers. 

Stewart's  View  of  the  Moral  Power  in 
Man,  and  of  Moral  Good,  seems  to  us  to  be 
substantially  correct.  In  treating  of  these 
subjects,  he  avows  his  obligations  to  Butler 
and  Price.*    His  doctrine  has  been  adopted. 


*  Aiistotle  holds  his  place  at  Oxford.  "We  rpjoice 
at  thi?,  provided  he  is  not  allowed  to  slay  all  his 
younger  brethren  that  he  may  be  undisturbed  in  his 
reign  ;  that  is,  provided  his  writings  are  not  studied, 
to  the  neglect  of  modern  authors  who  have  proceed- 
ed in  the  inductive  manner.  The  volume  on  the 
"  Ethics  of  Aristotle,"  lately  published  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant  of  Oxford,  is  the  best  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle,  even 
as  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume  of  Archer  But- 
ler's History  is  the  best  work  on  the  Dialectics  of 
Plato.  "We  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Alexander  in  his 
view  of  the  death  of  t:ocrates,  but  we  are  grateful  to 
him  for  his  account  of  the  Sophists,  as  against  Grote. 
His  account  of  the  relation  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  stood  to  the  previous  Grecian  systems,  Is 
searching,  and  generally  accurate ;  though  he  does 
not,  we  think,  give  full  credit  to  Aristotle  for  cor- 
recting the  extravagances  of  Plato,  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  reality  of  the  individual.  Sir  Alex- 
ander seems  to  us  to  have  unconsciously  fallen  at 
times  under  the  influence  of  Hegelianism,  which  jug- 
gles with  the  phrases  objective  and  subjective ;  which 
forgets  that  the  mind  intuitively  knows  the  individual^ 
and  thence  rises  to  the  general ;  which  blames  Soc- 
rates for  not  discovering  the  contradictions  on  which 
Hegel  dwells,  and  confounds  the  Greek  search  after 
the  "  Real  '  {to  6v)  with  the  modern  German  search 
after  the  "  Absolute."  The  most  masterly  parts  of 
Sir  Alexander's  woiks,  are  those  in  which  he  shows 
Aristotle's  precise  doctrines  as  distinguished  from 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and 
in  which  he  explains  the  "  Dunamis,"  the  "  Knte- 
lecheia,"  the  "Energeia,"  the  "Hexis,"  the  "P^r- 
gon,"  the  "Telos,"  the  "Mesotes."  After  reading 
it,  we  feel  as  if  we  understood  Aristotle  better  than 
ever  we  did  before.  We  agree  with  him  in  what  he 
says  as  to  the  difference  between  the  Aristotelian 
systems  and  the  modern  inductive  systems  of  Butler 
and  Stewart ;  but  we  object  to  any  statement  which 
may  leave  the  impression,  that  there  can  be  a  more 
philosophic  method  than  that  which  begins  with  In- 
duction, and  thence,  afier  the  discovery  of  the  law, 
goes  on  to  Deduction.  It  is  only  by  inductive  me- 
chanical investigation,  that  wo  can  determine  what 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  distinction  between  the 
"Dunamis,"  the  "  Entelechy,"  the  "Energy,"  and 
the  "  Ergon."  That  there  must  bo  truth  in  these  de- 
ductions, is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  tliat  the 
latest  mechanical  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Professor  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Rankon,  is 
obliged  to  draw  the  distinction  between  "  Capacity," 
"  Potential  Energy,"  "  Actual  Energy,"  and  '*  Work." 
It  is  only  by  an  inductive  mental  science,  that  wo 
ciui  determine  wliat  truth  there  is  in  these  distinc- 
tions in  regard  to  mind  (and  there  is  truth  in  them), 
and  what  in  the  "  End,"  the  "  Habit,"  and  "  Moral 
Syllogism."  As  to  the  "  Mornl  Syllogism,' it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fiiudtintental  mural  law,  which,  as  a 
major,  underlies  all  o\ir  moral  leafioningjj. 
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with  some  modifications,  which  are  improve- 
ments, by  Cousin.  Stewart  and  Cousin  are 
the  most  eleyated  of  all  the  moralists  who 
treat  of  ethics  on  grounds  independent  of 
the  Word  of  God.  We  are  convinced  that 
they  never  could  have  given  so  pure  a 
morality,  had  they  not  lived  in  the  midst  of 
light  shed  abroad  on  our  earth  by  a  super- 
natural religion.  We  have  always  felt  it  to 
be  a  strange  circumstance,  that  Stewart  and 
Cousin,  in  giving  so  high  a  view  of  the  mo- 
ral faculty,  are  never  led  to  acknowledge 
that  it  condemns  the  possessor ;  and,  after 
presenting  moral  good  in  so  rigid  a  form, 
are  not  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the 
moral  law  has  not  been  kept  by  man.  Tak- 
ing their  own  high  principles  along  with 
them,  neither  could  have  looked  within, 
without  discovering  sin  to  be  quite  as  much 
a  reality  as  virtue.  Stewart  could  not  have 
gone  out  of  his  dwelling  in  the  old  College 
or  the  Canongate,  nor  can  Cousin  go  out  of 
his  chambers  in  the  Sorbonne,  without  being 
obliged  to  observe  how  far  man  and  woman 
have  fidlen  beneath  the  ideal  picture  which 
they  have  drawn  in  their  lectures.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  Scottish  metaphysicians 
were  discoursing  so  beautifully  of  moral  vir- 
tue, there  was  a  population  .springing  up 
around  their  very  colleges  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  sunk  in  vice  and  degradation, 
which  appalled  the  good  men  of  the  next 
age — the  age  of  Chalmers — to  contemplate, 
which  the  men  of  this  age  know  not  how  to 
grapple  with,  and  which  is  not  to  be  arrested 
by  any  remedy  which  the  mere  philosophic 
moralists  have  propounded.  We  acknow- 
ledge most  fully,  that  Stewart's  lectures  and 
writings  have  tended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  carry  several  important  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
mankind,  such  as  Reform  in  the  Legislature, 
Prison  Improvement,  and  the  Abolition  of 
Tests  and  of  Restrictions  on  Commerce. 
But  the  institutions  which  aim  at  lessening 
the  sin  and  misery  of  the  outcast  and  de- 
graded— such  as  jnissions,  ragged  schools, 
and  reformatories  —  have  proceeded  from 
very  different  influences  ;  and  a  philosophy 
embracing  the  facts  which  they  contemplate, 
must  dive  deeper  into  human  nature,  and 
probe  its  actual  condition  more  faithfully, 
than  the  academic  moralists  of  Scotland  ever 
ventured  to  do,  Mr.  Veitch  very  properly 
remarks,  in  a  foot-note  :  "  The  great  fact  of 
man's  actual  condition,  as  the  member  of  a 
lapsed  world — the  peculiar  ethical  motives 
of  reverence  and  love  for  a  Person  who  has 
exemplified  the  moral  law  in  absolute  per- 
fection, and  done  so  in  the  creature's  behoof 
— and  all  the  questions  connected  with  the 
adjustment  of  the   results  of  the  ordinary 


Christian  ethics  —  are  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  or,  in  general,  by  Scottish  ethical 
speculators  of  note."  As  Mr.  Veitch  has 
found  space,  from  time  to  time,  to  refer,  in 
his  Memoir,  to  writers  of  his  own  Hainilto- 
nian  school,  he  might  also  have  spared  a 
sentence  to  state,  that  this  defect  was  sup- 
plied by  Chalmers,  who  is  reckoned,  where- 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  an 
ethical  writer  of  note.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  encouraging  circumstance,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  professors  of  Morals  in  the 
Scottish  colleges  at  this  present  time,  have 
avowed  in  their  writings  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  atonement,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, teach  them  in  their  classes.  We  hope 
that  it  will  never  be  tolerated  again  in  Scot- 
land, that  any  professor  of  moral  science 
should  inculcate,  that  man  is  subject  to 
moral  law,  without  adding  that  he  has  dis- 
obeyed it. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Scottish  acade- 
mic moral  writers  of  last  century,  while 
they  pay  a  dignified  respect  to  Christianity, 
have  kept  at  a  distance  from  its  profound 
peculiarities.  Without  meaning  to  excuse 
this  deficiency,  we  may  yet  affirm  that  some 
incidental  advantages  have  sprung  from  this 
reticence.  It  was  certainly  better  that  they 
should  have  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  Christianity,  than  that  they  should 
have  approached  it  only,  like  the  great  Ger- 
man metaphysical  systems,  to  set  all  its 
truths  in  rigid  philosophic  framework,  or  to 
absorb  them  all  within  themselves,  as  by  a 
devouring  flame.  But  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage arising  from  their  method,  consists  in 
this,  that  they  have,  by  induction,  estab- 
lished a  body  of  ethical  truth  on  grounds  in- 
dependent of  revealed  religion  ;  and  this  can 
now  be  appealed  to  in  all  defences  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  as  an  evidence  of  the  need  of 
something  which  philosophy  is  incompetent 
to  supply.  Divines  can  now  found  on  those 
great  truths  which  the  Scottish  philosophers 
have  established,  as  to  their  being  a  distinct 
moral  faculty  and  an  immutable  moral  law, 
and  then  press  on  those  whose  conscience 
tells  them  that  they  have  broken  that  law, 
to  embrace  the  provision  which  revelation 
has  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  humanity. 

The  space  which  we  have  occupied  with 
the  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  precludes 
us  from  entering  on  the  two  volumes  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  now  published  fur  the  first 
time,  partly  from  manuscripts  left  by  Ste- 
wart himself,  and  partly  from  notes  by  pu- 
pils. The  views  expounded  will  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  much  advancing  the  science  in 
the  present  day  ;  but  they  did  good  service 
when  delivered  for  twenty  years  in  lectures. 
They  are  still  worthy  of  being  looked  at  on 
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special  topics ;  they  may  form  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  political  economy,  and  they  illustrate  the 
character  of  Stewart's  intellect  and  philoso- 
phy. 

An  estimate  of  the  influence  which  has 
been  exercised  by  Stewart,  may  form  an 
appropriate  close  to  this  article. 

In  Scotland,  he  increased  the  reputation 
of   the    Edinburgh    University.       Horner 
speaks  of  "  many    young  Englishmen  who 
had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation," and  not  a  few  of  these  had  been  at- 
tracted by  Stewart.     He  has  had  a  greater 
influence  than  perhaps  any  other,  in  diffusing 
throughout  Scotland,  a  taste  for  mental  and 
moral  science.      We  have  referred  to  the 
power  exercised  on  him   by   Reid ;    but  if 
Stewart   owed    much   to  Reid,   Reid  owed 
nearly  as  much  to  his  grateful  pupil,  who 
finished  and  adorned  the  work  of  his  master, 
and  by  his  classical  taste  has  recommended 
the  common  sense  philosophy  to  many  who 
would  have  turned  away  with  disdain  from 
the  simpler  manner  of  Reid.     And  here  we 
are  tempted  to  give  utterance  to  the  feeling, 
that  Reid  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
those,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  his 
school.     If  Stewart  helped  to  introduce  Reid 
to  polite  society,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by 
his  unmatched  logic,  and  vast  erudition,  has 
compelled  philosophers,  to  give  him — not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  untechnical  cha- 
racter of  his  writings — a  place  in  their  pri- 
vileged circle.     By  his  expositions  of  Reid, 
and  his  own  independent  labours,  Mr.  Ste- 
wart  aided  in  throwing  back  a  tide  of  scepti- 
cism, which  had  appeared  in  France  in  the 
previous  century  ;    in  England  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the 
back  of  the  licentious  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  11. ;  and  in  Scotland,  about  the 
middle  of  that  century.     It   appears  from 
letters  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  published  in 
Forbes'  Life  of  Beattie,  that  atheism  and 
materialism  were  about  that  time  in  high 
fashion,  and  were  supported  by  many  who 
used  the  name  of  Ilume,  but  who  had  never 
read  his  works,  and  were  incapable  of  under- 
Ktanding  them.     This  tide  came  to  a  height 
about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  avowed  aims  of  Ste- 
wart, "  to  stem  the  inundation  of  sceptical, 
or  rather  atheistical  publications,  which  were 
imported  from  the  Continent."     Nor  is  it  to 
bo  fi)rgotten,  that  Stewart  directly  by  his 
lectures  and   indirectly  by   his  pupils,  con- 
txibuted  as  much  as  any  nunn  of  his  age,  to 
difiuso  throughout  Scotland  a  taste  for  ele- 
gant literature,   and   enlarged   and   liberal 
opinions  in  politics. 

As  to  England,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  writ- 


ing to  St' wart  in  1802,  speaks  of  the  want 
of  anything  which  he  could  call  purely  phi- 
losophical thinking ;  and  Horner,  in  1804, 
declares,  that  the  highest  names  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  in  tlie  metropolis,  who  felt 
any  interest  in  speculative  pursuits,  were 
Ilobbes  and  Hartley.  Such  works  as  the 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Paley,  were  fitted  to 
lower  still  farther,  rather  than  elevate,  this 
taste.  It  was  altogether  then  for  the  benefit 
of  English  thought,  that  Stewart  did  become 
gradually  known  in  South  Britain,  where  his 
elegant  style,  his  crowning  good  sense,  and 
the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  recommend- 
ed him  to  many  who  had  imbibed  as  great 
an  aversion  to  Scotch  Metaphysics  as  ever 
George  III.  had.  There  are  still  persons 
who  abhor  the  infidelity  of  Hume,  and  who 
despise  the  plainness  of  Reid,  who  suspect 
the  rhetoric  of  Brown,  and  are  frightened  by 
the  bristling  nomenclature  and  logical  dis- 
tinctions of  Hamilton,  but  who  are  attracted 
by  the  writings  of  Stewart,  which  are  felt  to 
be  as  pleasing  and  as  regular  as  their  own 
rich  fields  bounded  by  hedge  rows.  In  Eng- 
land he  has  so  far  been  of  use  in  creating  a 
philosophical  spirit,  where  none  existed  be- 
fore, and  in  checking  the  utilitarianism  of 
Paley.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
credit  of  the  great  measures  of  reform,  which 
such  pupils  as  Horner,  Brougham,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Palmerston,  Jefi'rey,  and 
Lansdowne,  have  carried  in  Parliament. 
Perhaps  these  eminent  men  have  never  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  wholesome  impulse 
which  they  received  in  early  life  from  the 
prelections  and  lofty  character  of  the  Edin- 
burgh professor. 

In  France  the  influence  of  Reid  and  Ste- 
wart has  been  considerable,  and  has  been  of 
the  most  beneficial  character.  In  that  coun- 
try, Locke's  philosophy,  unfortunately  in- 
troduced by  Voltaire,  and  accepted  in  its 
worst  side,  had  wrought  only  mischief,  part- 
ly by  its  drawing  away  the  attention  of 
thinkers  from  the  more  spiritual  philosophy 
of  Descartes,  and  partly  by  its  tempting  a 
set  of  speculators  to  derive  all  men's  ideas 
from  sensation,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
all  ideas  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
this  source, — such  as  the  idea  of  Moral 
Good,  of  Infinity,  and  of  (rod.  This  wretch- 
ed philosophy, — if  philosophy  it  can  be  call- 
ed— was  one  of  the  fatal  powers  which  ope- 
rated to  give  an  evil  direction  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  prevented  good  from  issuing 
out  of  it.  After  Sensationalism — which 
used,  but  only  to  abuse,  the  name  of  Locko 
— had  reigned  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
there  appeared  a  reaction  led  on  by  M. 
Royer  Collard,  who  began  in  1811  to  lec- 
ture at  the  Normal  School.     It  is  a  most 
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interesting  circumstance,  that  in  conducting 
this  war  against  the  debasing  systems  which 
prevailed,  he  betook  himself  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Raid  and  Stewart.  Exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  himself,  Royer  Collard 
has  had  a  more  extended  sway  through  his 
pupils,  especially  Victor  Cousin  and  Theo- 
dore Jouffroy.  In  the  course  of  years,  the 
works  of  Reid  were  translated  into  French, 
with  an  admirable  historical  and  critical  in- 
troduction, by  Jouff*roy.  So  early  as  1808, 
the  first  volume  of  Stewart's  Elements  was 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Prevost,  of 
Geneva ;  and  of  late  years  M.  Peisse,  has 
translated  the  other  two  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  It  is  now  many  years  since  | 
Stewart's  Outlines  were  translated  into  the 
same  tongue  by  Jouffroy,  who  has  prefixed 
a  preface  of  great  judgment  and  acuteness. 
It  thus  appears,  that  the  great  reaction  in 
favour  of  sound  philosophy,  commenced  by 
Royer  Collard,  and  conducted  by  Cousin  and 
Jouffroy,  has  made  large  and  pr<jfitable  use 
of  the  Scottish  school,  and  rejoices  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligations  to  Scotland.  No 
doubt,  it  has  also  called  in  aid  from  other 
quarters.  Cousin  has  been  indebted  to  the 
school  of  Kant,  as  well  as  to  the  school  of 
Reid,  and  has  derived  some  of  his  favourite 
principles  immediately  from  the  great  meta- 
physician of  his  own  country,  Descartes  ; 
and  he  has  besides  carefully  examined  the 
human  mind,  in  an  inductive  manner;  and 
he  has  been  able  to  give  a  unity  to  these 
materials,  because  he  is  possessed  of  great 
original  genius,  acuteness,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind.  We  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  he  has  got  the 
most  precious  element  in  his  eclectic  system, 
from  the  school  of  Scotland.  We  are  great- 
ly gratified  to  observe,  that  after  he  had 
been  drawn  aside  for  a  time  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Scottish  philosophy,  by  a  later 
affection  for  German  Transcendentalism 
(this  is  very  visible  in  his  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1828  and  1829),  he  is  now  re- 
turning to  his  first  love, — and  this  at  a  time 
when  Scotland  is  rather  forsaking  the  induc- 
tive method,  and  turning  its  regards  towards 
the  a  priori  method  of  Germany.  We  re- 
gard Cousin's  review  of  the  Scottish  school, 
as  the  most  faultless,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  generous,  of  all  his  historical  criticisms. 
In  his  review  of  Locke,  he  has  scarcely  done 
justice  to  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, which  he  always  judges  from  the 
consequences  to  which  the  system  led  in 
France ;  in  his  review  of  Kant,  he  has  not 
always  been  able  successfully  to  wrestle 
with  that  powerful  logical  mind  ;  but  in  his 
review  of  the  Scottish  Metaphysicians,  he  has 
shown  a  most  hearty  appreciation  of  their 
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excellencies,  while  he  has  offered  strictures 
which  are  very  commonly  correct.  In  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  (1857)  of  his  vol- 
ume on  the  Scottish  philosophy,  he  declares 
that  the  true  modern  Socrates  has  not  been 
Locke,  but  Reid,  that  modest  and  laborious 
pastor  of  a  poor  Scottish  parish,  who,  after 
passing  seven  years  in  the  study  of  himself, 
in  a  profound  retreat,  came  forth  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  enterprise,  to  accom- 
plish a  revolution  at  once  great  and  durable. 

"  Kant,"  he  says,  "  has  commenced  the  German 
philosophy,  but  be  has  not  governed  it.  It  early 
escaped  liim  to  throw  itselt  in  very  opposite  di- 
rection^=.  The  name  of  Kant  rests  only  on  the 
ruins  of  his  doctrines.  Reid  has  impressed  on  the 
Scottish  mind  a  movement  less  grand,  but  this 
movement  has  had  no  reactions." 

Yes,  he  says,  Reid  is  a  man  of  genius, 
and  of  a  true  and  powerful  originality  ;  so 
w^e  said  in  1819,  and  so  wa  say  in  1857, 
after  having  held  long  converse  with  mighty 
systems,  discovered  their  secret,  and  taken 
their  measure.  We  feel  proud,  we  confess, 
of  the  eulogiums  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  Scotland,  not  only  by  Cousin, 
but  by  Jouffroy  and  Remusat.  But  these 
philosophers  have  scarcely  seen,  after  all, 
wherein  lies  the  peculiar  strength  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  This  is  not  to  be  found  in 
its  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  but  in  its 
religion,  of  which  the  high  moral  tone  of  its 
philosophy  is  but  a  reflection,  which  would 
soon  wax  dim  and  vanish  were  the  original 
light  extinguished  ; — nay,  in  remembering 
that  Kant  was  descended  from  Scottish  pa- 
rentage, we  have  sometimes  thought  that  his 
high  moral  precepts  may  be  also  a  reflection 
from  the  same  light.  Often,  we  should 
think,  when  M.  Cousin  has  looked  around 
him  on  these  scenes  of  revolution  through 
which  France  has  passed,  and  on  those  ter- 
rible attempted  assassinations  which  burst 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  that  grinding 
military  despotism  which  still  abides,  must 
he  have  seen  that  his  country  needs  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  influential  than  any 
system  of  moral  science,  even  though  it 
should  be  as  pure  and  elevated  as  that  which 
he  has  been  living  to  inculcate. 

In  Germany  Stewart  has  been  little  knowni, 
alid  has  exercised  no  power  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  only  English  philosopher  fami- 
liarly referred  to  in  that  country  is  Locke, 
and  even  he  is  known,  we  suspect,  more 
through  his  French  consequences  than  from 
the  study  of  his  work.  The  German  pro- 
fessors speak  of  him,  under  the  name  of 
Locke,  as  the  representative  of  sensation- 
alism, overlooking  the  constant  reference 
which  he  makes  to  reflection  as  a  separate 
source  of  ideas,  and  to  the  lengthened  ac- 
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count  which  he  gives  of  intuition — a  much 
juster  account,  in  some  respects,  of  its  func- 
tion than  that  given  by  Kant  or  Schelling. 
The  great  English  ethical  writer,  Butler,  who 
has  established  for  ever  the  great  truth  of 
the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  the  human 
constitution,  is  either  altogether  unknown  in 
Germany,  or  referred  to  by  such  writers  as 
Tholuck  only  to  show  that  he  is  not  under- 
stood or  appreciated.  The  only  Scottish 
metaphysician  thoroughly  known  in  Ger- 
many is  David  Hume.  Reid  is  occasionally 
spoken  of,  only  to  be  disparaged  in  his  sys- 
tem and  its  results.  Stewart  is  scarcely 
ever  named.  We  must  be  allowed  to  regret 
this.  Such  a  body  of  carefully  inducted 
fundamental  truth  as  we  have  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  precisely  what 
was  and  is  needed  to  preserve  thought  from 
the  extravagances  of  the  transcendental 
schools  in  the  last  age,  and  now,  in  the  natu- 
ral recoil  which  has  taken  place  since  1848, 
from  the  tide  of  materialism  which  is  setting 
in  so  strongly,  and  with  no  means  or  method 
of  meeting  it.  The  philosophy  of  Germany 
must  ever  go  by  oscillations,  by  actions  and 
reactions,  till  the  unfortunate  critical  method 
of  Kant  is  abandoned,  and  the  inductive  me- 
thod is  used  to  determine  the  rule  and  law 
of  those  a  priori  principles  of  which  so  much 
use  is  made,  while  there  has  beeu  so  little 
careful  inquiry  into  their  precise  nature  and 
mode  of  operation. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  for  refer- 
ring to  tlie  relation  in  which  Stewart  stood 
toward  Kant.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  regret  that  Stewart  should  have  entered 
on  a  criticism  of  Kant  without  a  deeper  ac- 
quaintance with  his  system.  No  doubt  it 
might  be  retorted,  that  the  criticisms  of 
Stewart  upon  Kant  are  not  more  ignorant 
and  foolish  than  those  of  the  disciples  of 
Kant  upon  Reid ;  but  it  is  better  to  admit 
that  Stewart  committed  a  blunder  in  his 
review  of  the  Kantian  system.  Some  have 
supposed  that,  if  he  had  known  more  of 
Kant,  he  would  have  formed  a  totally  differ- 
ent opinion  of  his  philosophy.  And  we 
admit  that  a  further  acquaintance  with  Kant's 
works  would  have  raised  Kant  in  his  esti- 
mation— would  have  kept  him  from  describ- 
ifig  his  nomenclature  as  "jargon,"  and  his 
])iiilosophy  as  "incomprehensible"  —  from 
adirming  that  Kant  has  "thrown  no  new 
light  on  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  " 
— would  have  shown  him  many  curious 
points  of  correspondence  between  the  views 
of  Kant  and  the  profoundest  of  his  own  doc- 
trines, and  have  enabled  him,  when  he  did 
<lepart  from  Kant,  to  give  fair  and  valid 
riiftsons,  and  thus  to  help  in  what  must  bo 
one    of    the   tasks   of    pljih)'«ophy   in    this 


age — the  work  of  taking  from  Kant  what  is 
good  and  true,  and  casting  away  what  is 
evil,  because  false.  While  we  admit  all 
this,  we  are  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
Stewart  would  never  have  given  an  adhesion 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Kantism.  He  would 
have  said,  My  method  of  induction  is  better 
than  your  method  of  criticism,  and  my  ac- 
count of  the  intuitive  convictions  of  the 
mind  is  correct,  when  I  represent  them  as 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  and  belief; 
whereas  you  are  giving  a  wrong  account  of 
them,  when  you  represent  them  as  a  priori 
forms  imposing  on  the  objects  in  all  cogni- 
tion something  which  is  not  in  the  objects. 
We  cannot  conceive  him,  in  any  circum- 
stances, allowing  to  Kant  (as  Hamilton  un- 
fortunately did)  that  Space,  and  Time,  and 
Causation  are  laws  of  thought  and  not  of 
things,  and  may  have  merely  a  subjective 
existence.  His  caution,  his  good  sense,  and 
his  careful  observation,  would  have  prevent- 
ed him  from  ever  falling  into  a  system  of 
nescience  such  as  that  to  which  the  relentless 
logic  of  Hamilton  has  carried  him,  founding, 
we  acknowledge, on  premises  which  Stewart 
as  well  as  Kant  had  furnished.  He  would 
have  adhered,  after  knowing  all,  to  his  de- 
cision : — 

"  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  ascribe  to  the  thing 
itself  (space)  an  existence  independent  of  the  will 
of  any  being."  It  is  an  "  incomprehensible  doc- 
trine which  denies  the  objective  reality  of  time." 
"That  space  is  neither  a  substance,  v\ot  ^n  acci- 
dent, nor  a  relation,  may  be  safely  granted  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  is  nothing  ob- 
jective." Our  first  idea  of  space  or  extension 
seems  to  be  formed  by  abstracting  this  attribute 
from  the  other  qualities  of  matter.  The  idea  of 
space,  however,  in  what  manner  formed,  is  mani- 
festly accompanied  with  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  space  is  necessarily  existent,  and  that  its  an- 
nihilation is  impossible  "  etc.  lie  adds,  "  To  call 
this  proposition  in  question,  is  to  open  a  door  to 
universal  scepticism."— (D/s6\,  pp.  596,  597.) 

The  great  work  which  the  school  of  Reid 
has  done,  consists  in  its  careful  investigation, 
in  the  inductive  manner,  first,  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  ;  and,  secondly,  and  more  parti- 
cularly, of  man's  primary  and  intuitive  con- 
victions. For  this  they  ought  to  be  honoured 
in  all  time.  Kant  did  a  work  similar  to  this 
last,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Reject inij 
(as  Reid  had  done)  the  combined  dogmatic 
and  deductive  method  of  Descartes,  he  in- 
troduced the  critical  method,  aflirming  that 
Reason  can  criticise  itself,  and  proceeding 
to  criticise  Reason  by  a  kind  of  logical  prii- 
cesa  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  Criticism 
has  succeeded  criticism,  each  new  critic  tak- 
ing a  new  standing-point, or  advancing  a  step 
farther,  till  Hegel's  system  became  the  re- 
(iuctio  ad alsurdum  of  the  \vh'>l(>  method  of 
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procedure  inaugurated  by  Kant.  We  admit 
that  Kant  was  right  in  affirming  that  a  priori 
principles  should  be  examined  before  they 
are  assumed  in  philosophical  investigation. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  a  first  truth 
till  we  have  shown  it  to  be  a  first  truth ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  use  it  in  argument 
oi*  deduction  till  we  have  determined  its 
precise  nature  and  law ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done,  we  maintain,  in  the  inductive  manner, 
with  its  accompanying  analysis  and  exclu- 
sions. The  Scottish  school  commenced  this 
work,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  have  com- 
pleted it.  Stewart  everywhere  proclaims 
that  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  successive  inquirers,  pursuing  the  same 
method  for  ages. 

Reid  and  Stewart  nowhere  profess  to  give 
a  full  list,. or  even  a  rigid  classification,  of 
the  intuitive  convictions  of  the  mind.  All 
that  they  affirm  is,  that  those  principles, 
which  they  have  seized  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  are  and 
must  be  intuitive.  They  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  give  a  full  account  of  these,  or  to 
express  them  in  their  ultimate  form.  They 
vacillate  in  the  account  which  they  give  of 
them,  and  in  the  nomenclature  which  they 
employ  to  denote  them.  They  draw  no 
definite  distinction  between  cognitions,  be- 
liefs, and  judgments.  They  treated  of  the 
faculties,  and  also  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  the 
two  stand  related  to  each  other.  And  here 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  we 
look  on  these  fundamental  laws  as  being  the 
necessary  laws  of  the  faculties  regulating  all 
their  exercises,  but  not  as  laws  or  principles 
before  the  consciousness ;  and  they  arc  to 
be  reflexly  discovered  as  general  laws 
only  by  the  induction  of  their  individual  acts. 
Reid  and  Stewart  do  not  even  tell  us  what 
are  the  tests  by  which  their  presence  may 
be  detected :  these  we  hold  to  be,  first,  as 
Aristotle  and  Locke  have  shown,  sclfevi- 
dence ;  and,  second,  as  Leibnitz  and  Kant 
have  shown,  necessity  and  universality. 
Such  defects  as  these  they  were  quite  will- 
ing to  confess  in  that  spirit  of  modesty 
which  was  one  of  their  highest  characteris- 
tics ;  and  to  any  one  complaining  that  they 
had  not  settled  every  point,  they  would,  as 
it  were,  say,  Go  on  in  the  path  which  we 
have  opened :  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
more  truth  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  rejoice 
we  must  and  will,  if  you  succeed  where  w^e 
have  failed,  and  raise  a  little  higher  that 
fabric  of  which  we  have  laid  the  foundation. 

Metaphysics,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  name,  are  at  present  in  a  state 
of  revival  in  this  country.  A  greater  num- 
ber of   works   on   speculative    philosophy 


have  issued  from  the  press  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  than  in  any  similar  period  of 
the  history  of  Britain.  The  mysteries  into 
which  even  physical  science  is  conducting 
jus,  the  deep  questions  casting  np  in  all 
I  branches  of  inquiry,  and,  above  all,  the  reli- 
gious struggles  wdiich  are  working  in  many 
a  mind,  all  land  in  metaphysics.  W^e  are 
anxious  that  this  period  of  respite  to  mental 
philosophy  should  be  properly  employed. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  must  be  followed  by  a 
time  of  terrible  reactit)n,  in  which  men  re- 
venge themselves  for  the  deceit  which  has 
been  practised  on  them.  That  reaction  has 
already  set  in  powerfully  in  Germany,  where 
a  pretentious  idealism  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  indifference  and  a  tendency  to  a  very 
low  and  loose  style  of  thinking  (just  as  ra- 
tionalism or  intuitionalism  has  succeeded 
to  Puseyism  in  Oxford),  and  where  the  re- 
ligious .community  is  at  present  inclined  to 
turn  away  from  all  philosophy,  as  tending 
to  infidelity,  and  will  not  be  aroused,  we 
suspect,  till  they  see  how  fiist  and  how  far 
materialism  has  progressed,  and  are  then 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  no  sober  philo- 
sophy to  meet  it.  We  fear  that  the  flow  in 
this  country,  at  present  at  its  height,  may  be 
followed  by  a  similar  ebb,  in  which  all  will 
be  left  barren  as  a  sandy  beach.  It  is  with 
deep  concern  that  we  observe  the  taste,  among 
metaphysicians  proper,  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively in  favour  of  an  a  priori  style  of 
speculation,  varied  only  by  historical  disqui- 
sitions in  which  all  systems  are  arranged 
into  a  few  artificial  compartments,  such  as 
subjective  and  objective,  idealism  and  sensa- 
tionalism; while  the  study  of  inductive 
mental  science  is  abandoned  very  much  to 
the  mere  physiologist,  who  never  comes  in 
sight  of  the  deeper  convictions  of  the  mind. 
We  feel  that  very  high  interests,  moral  and 
religious,  as  well  as  philosophic,  are  involved 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  metaphysical  inves- 
tigation at  this  instant.  We  confess  that  we 
should  like  to  see  it  carried  on  in  the  very 
mannerand  spirit  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  But 
let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not 
advising  a  retrogression,  but  an  advance ;  we 
are  not  recommending  that  metaphysicians 
should  stop  where  Rc:d  and  Stewart  stopped, 
or  do  over  again  what  they  have  done,  and 
done  so  well.  W^hat  we  ask  is,  that,  com- 
mencing where  they  closed,  they  should  do 
in  this  age  what  Reid  and  Stewart  did  in 
their  age.  Appeal  there  is  enough,  in  these 
times,  to  a  priori  principles ;  and  the  special 
want  of  the  time  now  arrived,  is  a  determi- 
nation of  the  precise  nature  of  such  princi- 
ples, with  the  view  of  settling  what  intuition 
can  do,  and,  as  no  less  important,  what  it 
cannot  do. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Right  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers  ;  Two  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  London  :  John 
Murray.     1857. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dogmatic 
Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Owen, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
London  :  Joseph  Masters.     1858. 

3.  Christianity  in  the  Three  First  Centuries  ; 
Historical  Lectures  delivered  at  Geneva  in 
February^  March^  and  April  1857.  By 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Dr.  Bdngener, 
Count  Gasparin,  and  M.  Viguet.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1858. 

Let  no  injustice  be  done  to  the  Fathers ; 
nor  let  either  the  theologian  or  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  nineteenth  century  withhold  from 
his  predecessor  of  the  fourth  whatever  of 
honour  may  be  due  to  his  name.  If  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  fair,  we  may  begin  to  sus- 
pect the  goodness  of  our  cause  or  the  purity 
of  our  motives. 

Truth  does  not  change  with  time.  It  may 
expand,  but  it  cannot  alter  nor  grow  rusty  ; 
it  does  not  die,  nor  need  to  be  buried  out  of 
sight.  Neither  does  it  know  old  age,  but  is 
always  young,  always  elastic,  always  fruitful. 
What  was  once  true  is  true  for  ever,  though 
man  may  lose  sight  of  it,  or  cease  to  value 
it.  Though  not,  perhaps,  consciously  refer- 
ring to  it,  we  are  always  making  use  of  it. 
The  pearl  is  the  pearl  always,  wherever  it  is 
found,  and  of  whatever  age  :  so  the  truth  is 
always  true,  though  written  centuries  ago, 
amid  the  midsts  and  marshes  of  cloudier 
ages ;  and  the  falsehood  is  always  false, 
though  elaborated  amid  the  sunshine  of  a 
scientific  age.  and  adapted  to  the  "  progress" 
and  intellectual  enlargement  of  these  bolder 
and,  as  is  supposed,  less  fettered  times. 

Error  is  unjust  and  irritable :  truth  is 
calm  and  generous,  hating  injury,  and  loving 
to  do  justice  to  an  adversary.  It  will  profit 
us  nothing  to  wrong  the  memories  of  those 
who,  even  though  they  may  have  spoken 
untruly,  were  yet  as  free  to  speak  and  write 
as  we,  and  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  a  fair 
judgment  upon  what  they  have  promulgated 
as  we.  If,  as  has  been  said,  all  violence  is 
loss  to  him  who  makes  use  of  it,  no  less  is 
all  unfairness  a  wound  inflicted  upon  truth. 

There  is  a  sect  in  our  day  (as  in  other 
days)  which  refuses  to  judge  tne  Fathers, 
and  avows  itself  a  mere  listener  to  their  in- 
structions ;  nay,  which  refuses  to  listen  to 
anything  else  (even  the  Bible),  save  in  so 
far  as  in  harmony  with  patristic  teaching. 
Of  course  these  Churchmen  must  go  to  the 
length  of  understanding  the  propositions  of 


doctrine  that  come  before  them,  otherwise 
they  could  not  discover  the  divergence  ;  but 
they  understand,  not  in  order  to  exercise  free 
judgment,  but  only  in  order  to  submit.  Pa- 
tristic infallibility  is  their  axiom,  either  latent 
or  proclaimed.  Submission  to  the  code  of 
patristic  law  is  the  foundation  of  their  eccle- 
siastical commonwealth.  Patrolatry  with 
them  is  a  virtue  ;  Bibliolatry  a  crime  and  a 
superstition. 

The  sad  assumption  here  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  so  written  as  not  to  be  intelligible 
in  themselves ;  and,  if  so,  that  they  do  not 
furnish  a  foundation  for  fliith  to  rest  on  :  for 
if  an  interpreter  be  necessary,  then  he  be- 
comes our  real  oracle,  and  his  interpreta- 
tions our  authentic  and  inspired  Scripture. 
Such  was  Joseph's  exposition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's dream  ;  such  was  Daniel's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Babylonish  writing  on  the  wall. 

The  assumption  is,  moreover,  as  untrue  as 
it  is  sad.  The  Bible  is  a  considerably  more 
intelligible  book  than  the  works  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  the  latter  stand  much  more  in 
need  of  comment  and  elucidation  than  the 
former.  It  would  require  some  boldness  to 
maintain  the  opposite ;  yet  this  is  the  very 
position  tacitly  maintained  by  thousands, 
and  used  as  the  basis  of  their  operations  in 
their  defence  of  ecclesiastical  superstition. 
Confuse  and  mystify  the  formula  as  they 
like,  when  reduced  to  a  simple  equation,  it 
is  just  the  intelligibility  of  the  Fathers  versus 
the  intelligibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  course,  such  an  attempt  to  prove  Scrip-" 
ture  unintelligible  must  have  an  object  in 
view.  Such  an  assault  upon  what  is  Divine 
would  not  have  been  thought  of,  had  there 
not  been  a  necessity  for  it.  That  necessity 
is  the  plain  antagonism  of  Scripture  to  sys- 
tems which  they  committed  to  uphold.  Bun- 
sen  says  truly,  "The  antagonism  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  Mediicval  Church 
is  irreconcileable."  No  less  great  is  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  Apostolic  and  the 
Mediteval  Church.  It  is  their  dread  of 
Scripture  that  has  driven  these  men  to  set 
up  a  rival.  Had  it  been  as  clearly  /or  them 
as  it  is  against  them,  no  *'  catena  Patrum" 
would  have  been  forged,  nor  any  grave  de- 
nunciations heard  against  the  peril  and  the 
irreverence  of  studying  the  Bible  without 
ecclesiastical  help.  The  testimony  is  so  ex- 
plicitly adverse,  that  means  must  be  taken 
to  silence  the  witness,  or  falsify  his  witness- 
bearing.  Say  what  the  arguers  will,  this  is 
the  secret  (in  many  cases  unconscious)  mean- 
ing of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  patristic 
authority. 

Now,  my  good  friend  of  the  cloister  or 
the  church,  do  you  really  see  the  bearing  of 
your  own  arguments  1    Do  you  wish  me  to 
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understancl  you  as  saying  that  you,  by  means 
of  the  Fathers,  can  make  plain  that  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  obscure  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  God  has  failed  to  made 
Himself  intelligible  to  His  creatures,  and 
that  you  must  therefore  step  in  to  make  that 
light  which  God  has  made  darkness  1 

Be  the  Fathers  ever  so  excellent  and 
sound,  we  are  under  no  bond  to  receive  them 
or  their  sayings.  We  prefer  the  plain  Word. 
We  find  it  more  powerful,  and  much  more 
easy  to  understand  ;  possessing,  moreover,  a 
unity  of  purpose,  meaning,  and  teaching, 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  we  in  vain 
seek  for  amid  the  dissonances  and  contradic- 
tions of  Irenffius,  TertuUian,  Jerome,  Chry- 
sostora,  and  Augustine. 

More  discreet  ecclesiastics  moderate  their 
tone.  Whether  they  are  not,  after  all,  quite 
as  thorough  Patrists  as  the  others,  we  do  not 
say.  They  are,  however,  more  moderate  in 
spirit,  and  less  extreme  in  statement.  What 
they  claim  for  the  Fathers  is  not  authority 
to  enunciate  doctrine,  but  to  test  it.  Their 
writings  are  tests  of  doctrine,  no  more.  To 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture  we  must 
bring  ours  ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  collision  with  them,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
hold  what  we  have  excogitated.  Thus  much 
we  are  free  to  think  for  ourselves,  or  to  study 
Scripture  for  ourselves.  In  so  far  as  the 
Fathers  have  not  thought  for  us,  we  may 
think  freely,  and  with  some  hope  of  being 
original  without  being  unsound. 

Such  is  the  liberal  concession  made  to  us 
by  some  who  disclaim  Romish  and  Anglican 
intolerance.  They  would  call  this  a  large, 
almost  an  undue  concession,  and  ask  us  to 
give  them  credit  for  singular  fairness  of  pur- 
pose and  of  judgment. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  do  so.  They  seem 
to  us  to  wish  to  serve  two  masters,  and  to 
stand  well  with  two  ages.  Their  two  mas- 
ters are  the  Church  and  Christ ;  the  two  ages 
are  the  first  three  centuries  and  the  last  three 
of  our  era.  Certainly  the  two  masters  ought 
to  have  been  but  one ;  and  in  serving  the 
Church,  they  ought  to  have  been  serving 
Christ.  But  history  tells  another  tale.  The 
interests  of  these  two  masters  have  not  been 
identical,  nor  their  rules  of  service  at  all 
times  in  harmony.  He  who  would  devote 
himself  to  the  historical  Church  of  Christ, 
must  give  up  the  attempt  to  serve  Christ 
himself;  and  he  who  would  agree  with  and 
obey  Christ,  must  break  with  the  external 
Church,  and  venture  to  differ  from  the  au- 
thorised exponents  of  its  creeds  and  laws. 
The  two  ages,  in  like  manner,  ought.to  have 
been  at  one,  both  dogmatically  and  ecclesi- 
astically ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  for  us  to  say,  I  believe  what  the 


third  century  believed,  as  to  say,  I  believe 
what  the  sixteenth  century  believed.  But 
the  diversity  between  these  two  periods  is 
quite  appalling;  so  that  one  is  sometimes 
led  to  put  the  question,  if  Qrigen  and  Cyrill 
were  Christians,  how  can  Luther  and  Cran- 
mer  be  so  1  or,  if  Luther  and  Cranmer  were 
Christians,  how  could  Origen  and  Cyrill  have 
been  such  "?*  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
Stand  well  with  both.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  them. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  authoritative  oracles  and 
authoritative  tests.  A  test  is  negative,  an 
oracle  is  positive.  A  test  possesses  no  self- 
originating  power  of  utterance,  but  simply 
answers  doubtful  questions.  Thus  far  there 
seems  to  be  a  restriction  of  patristic  autho- 
rity, and  a  lowering  of  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sion. But  one  feels  still  that  acquiescence 
even  in  the  restriction  is  a  large  and  perilous 
admission  for  truth,  and  Scripture,  and  liberty 
of  thought. 

A  test  is  of  small  service  if  it  be  not  ab- 
solutely certain.  A  chemist's  tests  are  in- 
fallible. If  they  were  not,  science  would 
discard  them  as  useless.  A  test,  too,  must 
be  complete.  It  must  not  admit  of  appeal 
to  other  tests  more  complete  or  more  certain. 
It  must  of  itself  decide  the  point  to  which  it 
is  applied.  To  concede  such  a  testing  au- 
thority to  the  Fathers,  is  in  reality  to  con- 
cede everything.  If  their  weights  and  mea- 
sures are  to  be  assumed  as  infallible  in  the 
weighing  of  truth  and  error,  then  they  are 
^'judges — supreme  judges  —  in  all  cases  on 
I  which  they  have  given  any  decision.  To 
grant  a  testing  power,  is  to  grant  a  judging 
power, — a  judging  power  to  which  every 
Christian  must  surrender  himself,  and  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  main- 
tenance of  patristic  authority  to  test  doctrine, 
must  involve,  as  a  preliminary,  patristic  in- 
fallibility .  If  that  can  be  proved,  the  test- 
ing power  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Assuming  the  theory  of  patristic  testing, 
still  the  practice  is  rather  troublesome.  Even 
to  the  most  resolute  advocate  of  the  Fathers, 
the  process  must  frequently  be  difficult,  and 
rather  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.    On  some 

*  We  are  persuaded  that  the  more  one  studies  the 
Fathers  (Augustino  excepio),  and  compares  them  with 
the  Eeformers,  the  more  will  such  a  question  as  the 
above  most  painfully  press  itself  upon  him.  He  will 
put  down  the  rising  impression,  but  it  will  recur  in 
spite  of  himself.  We  are  sorry  to  see  Dr.  Merle 
D'Aubigne  eulogising  Origen  as  *'  the  greatest  lumi- 
nary of  ecclesiastical  antiquity"  {Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries^  p.  209).  Concede  to  Origen 
learning,  fervour,  and  a  self-sacrificing  life ;  but  do 
not  canonise  as  a  luminary  one  who  did  more  to 
darken  Scripture  and  to  obscure  some  of  its  funda- 
mental truths  than  any  Father  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. 
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points  the  Fathers  have  not  determined  at 
all ;  and  this  leaves  the  unhappy  Church,  or 
more  unhappy  Christian,  to  the  mercy  of 
individual  judgment.  On  other  points  the 
Fathers  have  given  such  an  uncertain  sound, 
that  we  can  apply  the  infallible  test  only  in 
a  very  vague  way,  and  to  a  very  partial  ex- 
tent. On  other  points  the  Fathers  have 
given  such  sadly  contradictory  judgments, 
that  the  matter  in  question  is  placed  more 
asvkwardly  than  any  indeterminate  problem, 
— f)>r  there  ensues  the  conflict  of  opposing 
infallibilities.  To  have  infallibility  on  one's 
side  is  most  comfortable ;  to  have  it  against 
one  is  by  no  means  so  ;  l3Ut  to  have  it  both 
for  and  against  is,  of  all  predicaments,  the 
most  awkward  in  which  man  was  ever  placed. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  known  world, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  the  unknown.  It 
is  a  position  from  which  neither  faith  nor 
reason  can  assist  in  extricating  us.  To  speak 
of  doubt  in  such  a  case  is  absurd  ;  it  is  some- 
thing far  worse  than  doubt.  To  speak  of 
halting  between  two  opinions  is  a  total  mis- 
nomer ;  it  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces  between 
two  divellent  omnipotencies.  Urged  by  in- 
fallibility to  receive  a  doctrine,  and  urged  by 
a  counter  infallibility  to  reject,  the  miser- 
able soul  must  feel  that  of  all  perplexities 
this  is  the  most  hopelessly  perplexing,  and 
of  all  mental  tortures,  this  is  the  most  terrible. 
There  is  no  word  in  philosophy,  or  science, 
or  Scripture,  to  denote  such  a  state  of  mind. 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  fancy.  It  is 
something  actual  and  real,  as  the  reader  of 
the  Fathers  will  speedily  discover. 

Suppose  that  I  have  leanings  towards 
Episcopacy  ;  and  that  I  gather,  so  far  as  my 
fallible  judgment  leads,  that  the  bishop  is  the 
apostle's  successor,  and  by  his  office  exalted 
above  the  presbyter.  I  must  have  this  no- 
tion of  mine  tested  by  the  Faihers.  I  go  to 
Cyprian,  and  there  I  find  my  opinion  corro- 
borated to  the  full.  If  I  am  to  believe  Cy- 
prian, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Episcopacy 
is  the  true  government  of  the  Church.  But, 
wishing  to  apply  more  tests  than  one,  I  go 
to  Jerome.  There  I  find  the  broadest  affir- 
mations against  the  superiority  of  the  pres- 
byter.* He  teaches  me  Presbyterian  parity. 
What  am  I  to  do?  which  of  these  tests  must 
I  abide  by  1  If  both  are  infallible,  then  my 
position  is  certainly  most  unenviable.  Sup- 
pose I  am  disposed  toward  Arminianism.  I 
must  test  my  opinion,  which  I  may  have 


♦  "  Idem  erKO  est  presbyter,  qui  ot  eplscopus ;  et 
antcquam,  dial)oU  instinctu,  studla  in  roliglono  fioront, 
comtmiui  prosbyterorum  consilio  occlosiae  gubema- 
bantur.  Poatquarn  voro  unusquisquo  cos  quos  bap- 
iizaverat,  suos  putabat  esse,  non  Cliristi,  in  toto  orbo 
dcoretum  est  ut  unus  do  prosbytoris  eloctus,  super- 
poneretor  cotoris,"  etc. — Comm,  ad  TiUmu 


gathered  from  Scripture.  I  go  to  Augustine, 
and  there  I  find  Armmiamsm  attacked  in 
almost  every  page,  and  Calvinism  main- 
tained with  a  scriptural  precision  and  meta- 
physical acut.eness  which  Calvin  himself  never 
surpassed.  If  I  am  to  believe  Augustine, 
the  very  foundations  of  grace  are  associated 
with  God's  predestinating  purpose  and  sove- 
reign election.  My  Arminianism,  gives  way 
before  this  test.  But  I  go  to  Origen,  and  I 
find  there  Arminianism,  and  something  more. 
I  find  Universalism  in  its  widest  sense — 

*'  111  annihilate 
The  restoration  of  the  angels  lost, 
And  one  salvation  universal,  given 
To  all  create."* 

If  am  to  believe  Origen,  I  must  be  more 
than  an  Arminian ;  and  I  must,  moreover, 
believe  that  nearly  one-half  what  Augustine 
has  written  is  as  anti-apostolic  as  it  is  untrue. 
Of  what  avail  to  me  is  the  patristic  test  1  It 
serves  me  in  no  stead  at  all,  save  to  distract 
and  to  confound  me.  Suppose  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind,  from  Scripture,  of  the 
truth  of  the  Trinity  :  I  go  to  Athanasius,  or 
Basil,  or  Didymus,  and  I  am  fully  confirmed 
in  my  judgment.  But  I  turn  to  Origen  or 
Dionysius,  and  I  learn  from  them  the  in- 
equality  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  as  is 
the  Father,  and  as  is  the  Son.  Am  1  then 
to  acknowledge  in  Athanasius  infallible  truth, 
and  in  Dionysius  infallible  heresy?  Sup- 
pose, once  more,  that  I  am  satisfied  from 
Scripture,  that  without  hcjiness  no  man  can 
see  God,  and  that  a  holy  life,  or  at  least  de- 
cent morality,  ought  to  be  found  in  a  Chris- 
tian, specially  in  a  canonised  saint.  I  look 
to  John  Chrysostom,  and  find,  both  in  his 
life  and  writings,  all  that  I  can  desire  to  con- 
firm my  judgment.  It  is  well.  Morality 
and  infallibility  in  him  thus  go  happily  to- 
gether. But  I  turn  to  Saint  Cyrill  of  Alex- 
andria, and  I  find  in  him  a  villain  of  the  red- 
dest dye,  unfit  to  breathe  the  clear  air  of 
this  sunny  earth  ;  I  turn  to  Saint  Damasus, 
and  I  discover  him  wading  through  blood  to 
the  Pontificate,  or  revelling  in  the  brothel, 
the  victim  of  lust  and  wine  !  How  is  he  to 
test  my  moral  principles?  Or  whether  am 
I  to  believe  Damasus  or  Chrysostom,  Cyrill 
or  Bernard  ? 

These  results  arise  from  an  undue  defer- 
ence to  the  Fathers.  Had  their  friends  just 
allowed  their  writing  to  stand  for  what  they 
were  intrinsically  worth,  no  such  mischief 
would  have  ensued,  and  no  recoil  upon  them- 
selves taken  place.  But  these  friends  have 
claimed  for  them  a  reverence,  to  which  many 
of  the  Fathers  made  no  pretensions.      By 

•  Bailoy'a  Festus. 
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this  improper  and  unwise  exaltation  of  their 
favourites,  they  have  led  to  an  opposite  de- 
preciation of  them,  and  provoked  a  scrutiny, 
which,  if  it  has  not  always  been  fltirly  con- 
ducted or  impartially  summed  up,  has  this 
to  urge  on  its  own  behalf,  that  it  was  forced 
upon  the  Church  by  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tions and  arrogant  pretensions  of  patristic 
partisans.  A  man  who  by  his  weak  admi- 
rers has  been  too  lavishly  bepraised,  must 
endure  the  compensation  of  being  immoder- 
ately depreciated. 

Daille  and  Barbeyrac  have  incurred  no 
small  censure  for  their  exposure  of  the  Fathers, 
and  an  unscrupulous  one-sidedness  has  been 
ascribed  to  them  by  some  writers  of  learning. 
They  form  the  text-books  of  Professor 
Blunt's  Lectures  "  on  the  Right  Use  of  the 
Early  Fathers ;"  and  the  reader  of  these  lec- 
tures might  almost  surmise  that  they  were 
meant  more  as  a  running  refutation  of  these 
formidable  Frenchmen,  than  as  direct  dis- 
courses themselves.  Daillie  certainly  has 
encountered  in  Professor  Blunt  one  who 
could  do  considerable  more  than  sneer  or 
snarl  at  him,  as  some  have  done  when  they 
could  do  no  more;  but  the  careful  and  elab- 
orate character  of  the  Professor's  vobime  is 
enough  to  indicate  that,  in  his  estimation, 
Daille  was  no  mean  antagonist.  Learning 
and  labour  have  been  expended  to  the  utmost 
in  this  vindication  of  the  Fathers.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  any  succeeding  writer  to  say 
more  in  their  defence,  or  to  plead  their  cause 
more  .strenuously,  with  larger  appliances, 
or  with  greater  likelihood  of  success,  than  the 
"Margaret"  theologian  has  done.  Though 
not  an  unconditional  nor  superstitious  apolo- 
gist, he  brings  all  his  learning  to  bear  upon 
their  defence,  leaving  nothing  unsaid  which 
might  set  forth  their  perfections  or  cover 
their  defects.  He  would  not  like  to  be  com- 
mitted to  all  that  they  believe  ;  but  he  can- 
not suffer  a  voice  to  be  lifted  against  them, 
and  there  are  few  points  of  the  multifiirious 
patristic  creed  which  he  would  altogether 
quarrel  with  —  save,  perhaps,  Augustine's 
Calvinism,  to  which,  it  is  evident,  he  would 
greatly  prefer  Origen's  Universalism,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  make  a  choice.* 

*  Indications  of  this  same  peculiar  admiration  for 
the  Fathers,  without  absolute  assent  to  their  dogmas, 
we  find  in  Trench,  whose  Notes  on  the  Parables 
and  Miracles  are  an  excellent  synopsis  of  patristic 
expositions,  and  a  good  translation  of  the  best  of 
Olshausen's  Criticisms.  In  one  of  his  foot-notes  he 
quotes  the  following  sentence  from  Menken: — "Many 
so-called  Church  historians  (authors  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity and  the  like),  ignorant  of  the  purpose  and  of 
the  hidden  glory  of  the  Church,  have  their  pleasure 
in  the  tares,  and  imagine  themselves  Avonderfully 
wise  and  useful,  when  out  of  Church  history,  which 
ought  to  be  the  history  of  the  light  and  the  truth, 


There  is,  however,  very  much  more  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  Daille  than  the  "  Margaret'' 
professor  will  allow.  Into  the  minute  ques- 
tions as  to  fairness  or  unfairness  of  cita- 
tion or  application,  we  cannot  enter  ;  but 
the  folio wiiig  remarks  seem  quite  sufficient 
to  meet,  at  least,  most  of  the  general  charges 
brought  against  the  Parisian  pastor.  One  of 
his  great  designs  is  to  lower,  or,  if  you  will, 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Fathers  as  theo- 
logians and  reasoners.  Granting  that  Dail- 
le s  specimens  are  not  adequate  representa- 
tions of  the  Fathers,  and  that  a  volume,  much 
larger  than  his,  might  be  compiled  with 
quotations  as  noble  as  the  others  are  un- 
worthy,  this  is  nothing  to  the  point.  His 
design  was  not  to  defame  the  men  by  a  one- 
sided representation,  which  should  embody 
only  their  faults,  not  their  excellencies :  his 
object  was  to  show  that,  even  though  the 
men  were  capable  of  writing  what  was  true 
and  good,  they  had,  by  the  amount  of  the 
untrue  and  the  evil  embodied  in  their  pages, 
shaken  irretrievably  all  confidence  in  their 
judgment,  and  damaged  beyond  remedy  their 
claims  to  authority  in  the  Church.  The  men 
who  could  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments 
as  they  have  done  in  some  places,  who  could 
indulge  in  such  speculations,  who  could  seri- 
ously propose  such  interpretations,  who 
could  promulgate  such  doctrine  as  they  have 
done,  are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence, 
as  an  authorised  ecclesiastical  court  of  ap- 
peal, to  any  deference  as  a  standard  of  doc- 
trine, or  even  to  any  weight  as  authentic 
preservers  of  apostolic  teaching.  So  wide  is 
their  divergence  from  manifest  Scripture 
statement,  so  extravagant  their  speculations, 
so  notorious  their  heresies,  so  contradictory 


they  have  made  a  shameful  history  of  error  and 
wickedness.  They  have  no  desire  to  edify,  to  further 
holiucss  or  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  would  gratify  a  proud  and 
ignorant  world." — {Notes  on  the  Parables,  94.)  The 
fling  at  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  within  brackets,  seems  to 
bo  Trench's,  not  Menken's,  and  betrays  the  animus 
of  the  writer, — if,  indeed  that  were  not  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  uncharitable  acerbity  and  unphilo- 
sophical  childishness  of  the  extract  itself.  Menken's 
theory,  thus  endorsed  by  Trench,  is  that  wo  are  to 
falsify  history  rather  than  expose  the  errors  of  the 
Fathers.  Mr.  Trench's  love  for  Augustine  seems  not 
to  have  overcome  his  dislike  at  Calvinism  any  more 
than  Professor  Blunt's ;  and  in  his  synonyms  of  the 
New  Testament  (p.  80),  he  has  an  attack  on  gratia 
irresistibilis,  as  that  by  which  man  is  turned  '•  into  a 
mere  machine,"  and  "by  which,  nolens  volens,  he  is 
dragged  to  God."  It  is  not  pleasant  to  observe  Mr. 
Trench  turning  thus  aside  from  his  way,  in  order  to 
have  a  stroke  at  "evangelical"  religion;  and  else- 
where turning  aside  to  praise  Krummacher's  (the 
elder)  Parables,  in  order  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
"popularity"  of  the  other  Krummacher,  author  of 
Elijah  the  Tishbite.  The  "  Parables"  thus  lauded  are 
poor — very  far  inferior  to  the  other  work  above 
named. 
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their  opinions,  so  crude  and  poor  their  ex- 
positions, that  no  amount  of  truth,  or  beauty, 
or  acuteness,  or  eloquence,  can  so  compen- 
sate for  or  balance  ascertained  flaws  and 
errors,  as  to  restore  them  to  the  confidence 
of  Christian  men.  They  may  be  studied 
still  for  the  many  precious  things  contained 
in  their  noble  folios  ;  but  these  good  things 
cannot  be  set  down  as  "  redeeming  qualities," 
in  so  far  as  their  authority  is  concerned. 
The  discovery  of  these  enormous  and  fre- 
quent blemishes  undermines  our  trust,  even 
though  it  may  not  destroy  our  admiration 
or  our  love. 

4-s  to  the  number  and  grave  nature  of 
these  flaws,  we  shall  not  say  much.  This 
only  we  may,  not  invidiously,  but  with  all 
honesty,  remark  :  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  cull  from  any  other  set  or  school  of 
authors  such  numerous  and  flagrant  absurdi- 
ties as  have  been  gleaned  from  the  Fathers. 
Take  the  Puritans,  as  a  school,  and  sit  down 
to  study  them  for  the  discovery  of  flaws  and 
errors.  Deal  with  them  as  Daille  has  dealt 
with  the  Fathers  ;  deal  with  them  more  un- 
sparingly, or  unfairly,  as  Professor  Blunt 
would  say  ;  gather  into  one  volume  all  the 
misinterpretations,  and  conceits,  and  words 
of  coarse  taste,  with  which  they  are  aflirno(ed 
to  abound  ;  and  will  you  produce  anything 
of  the  kind  which  Daille  has  done  ?  Will 
the  whole  collection  amount  to  the  one-tenth 
of  his  1  Will  the  specimens  produced  at  all 
equal  his  in  grotesqueness,  and  anility,  and 
extravagance?  Or  take  some  representa- 
tives of  the  Fathers  and  Puritans,  say  three 
against  three  —  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Chrysostom,  on  the  one  side,  and  Owen, 
Goodwin,  and  Manton,  on  the  other  ;  employ 
a  lofty  Churchman  to  select  all  the  defor- 
mities of  the  Puritan  trio,  and  an  "  irreve- 
rent Dissenter"  to  gather  all  the  blemishes 
of  the  patristic  trio,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  compilation  of  the  latter 
would  immeasurably  out-bulk  that  of  the 
former.  Grant  to  the  Fathers  the  genius  of 
being  able  to  speak  things  bright  and  no- 
ble, you  must  grant  them  also  the  talent  of 
saying  things  stupid,  and  wild,  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  while,  if  the  Puritans  are  denied  the 
former  kind  of  genius,  they  must  certainly 
be  acquitted  of  the  latter.  If  they  have 
written  fewer  notahilia  for  admiration,  they 
have  written  fewer  memorabilia  for  censure. 

Yet,  indeed,  wo  do  not  admit  the  former. 
Puritan  authorship  will  suffer  nothing  from 
comparison  with  patristic.  The  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  former,  estimated  in  what 
way  you  please,  will  appear  a  well-knit, 
wcll-rcasoned,  systematic'thing,  when  com- 
pared  with  the  loose,  dogmatic  theology  of 
the  latter.    The  hermeneutics  of  the  seven- 


teenth century  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  fourth.  The  philosophic  reach  of  Tho- 
mas Goodwin  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Au- 
gustine, and  the  learning  of  Jerome  is  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Jolin  Owen. 

One  remark  respecting  the  Fathers  we 
should  like  to  make,  as  a  sort  of  protest,  in 
initiaUbns,  against  the  whole  theory  of  pa- 
tristic authority.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Fathers  are  really  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  in  their  diflferent  ages.  Admit- 
ting that  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  we  deny  that  the  Fathers  are  such. 
They  represent  the  opinions  of  a  certain 
number  in  their  day,  as  Maurice  represents 
those  of  a  certain  class  in  ours,  or  as  Hoad- 
ly  represented  those  of  a  class  in  last  cen- 
tury, or  as  Jeremy  Taylor  represented  ano- 
ther class  in  the  century  before  ;  but  that  is 
all. 

To  call  Origen,  or  Augustine,  or  Bernard, 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  is  simply  to  utter  a 
historical  falsehood. 

In  more  senses  than  one  is  it  a  falsehood. 
Not  only  have  we  reason  for  believing  nega- 
tively that  they  were  not  so  ;  we  have  many 
curious  hints  in  ecclesiastical  history,  war- 
ranting us  in  afHrming  that  they  were  th» 
chosen  instruments  made  use  of  for  silenc- 
ing the  true  voice  of  the  Church. 

The  true  voice  of  the  true  Church  has  not 
always  been  uppermost  on  earth,  nor  most 
loudly  heard. 

....    Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low. 

Like  Him  whom  she  calls  Master,  she  "  did 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  her  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street."  Hence  there  >vas 
not  much  difliculty  in  drowning  it,  and  in 
substituting  another  voice,  superior  in  power 
of  vociferation,  in  its  place.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cism  which  usurped  the  throne  of  the  Cae- 
sars soon  supplanted  the  true  Church  of 
God.  Of  this  regnant  ecclesiasticism  the 
Fathers  were  the  accredited  delegates  and 
authentic  expounders.  For  the  representa- 
tives of  the  true  Church — the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  —  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  Possibly  they  may 
bo  hardly  discernible  or  discoverable,  yet 
they  ought  to  be  searched  for. 

Shall  we  say  that  Origen  represented  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  his  day  ? — Origen,  that 
denied  nine  out  of  ten  vital  points  of  the 
Christian  faith  !  Impossible.  lie  was  the 
personification  of  learning,  labour,  and  en- 
durance ;  but  as  for  the  knowledge  of  Ilim 
who  finished  the  propitiation  on  the  cross,  it 
is  not  to  be  gatliered  from  his  pages.  Some 
unknown  Alexandrian,  without  philosophy 
or  learning,  but  with  simple  faith  in  Him 
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who  died  and  rose,  would  have  been  the  true 
witness  for  Christ,  and  the  true  representa- 
tive of  His  Church.  In  spite  of  the  honour 
paid  to  him  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  in  spite  even  of  the  eulogies 
heaped  upon  him  by  Merle  d'Aubignc,  we 
are  constrained  to  turn  aside  from  him  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Church,  and  to  look  on  him 
as  a  denier  of  much  of  the  truth  which  the 
Church,  if  true  to  her  name,  could  never 
have  lost  sight  of. 

Who  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  fourth  century  1  Ambrose  of  Milan  ? 
He  teaches  holy  lies  and  the  worship  of  dead 
men's  bones.  Are  his  words  then  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  or  the  Apostles,  or  of  Christ 
Himself?  Saint  Damasns  1  He  who  first 
coerced  the  empire  into  the  worship  of  Mary 
as  the  Mother  of  God,  in  room  of  Cybele, 
who  had  liitherto  been  worshipped  with  the 
same  honours  as  Mother  of  the  Gods  !  Ba- 
sil, surnamed  the  Great  1  He,  the  author  of 
the  liturgy  in  which  Mary  is  prayed  to  as  a 
goddess,  and  as  the  Mother  of  God  ?  Cyrill 
of  Jerusalem  ?  He  is  a  childish  fanatic,  a 
sacrilegious  stealer  of  the  Church's  gold  and 
silver.  Jerome  of  Bethlehem  1  He  is  the 
learned  child  of  self-righteousness  and  super- 
stition. The  voice  of  Christ's  Church  was 
assuredly  not  heard  in  these.  Each  doubt- 
less represented  a  class  ;  but  none  of  them 
represented  the  Church.  Who  is  the  Church's 
voice  in  the  fifth  century  ?  Cyrill  of  Alex- 
andria 1  He  who  headed  a  ruffian  mob,  and 
cheered  them  to  the  slaughter  of  40,000 
Jews,  and  smiled  as  they  stripped  naked 
and  tore  in  pieces  the  young  Hypatia  1*  Let 
not  his  title,  "  Champion  of  the  Virgin,"  be 
denied  him ;  for  never  did  a  Pagan  more 
vehemently  maintain  the  worship  of  Cybele, 
or  Maia,  or  Juno,  than  he  does  of  Mary, 
who,  by  a  simple  change  of  names,  had  qui- 
etly come  into  the  room  of  these  heathen 
goddesses,  and  taken  possession  of  their 
temples  and  their  honours. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Gib- 
bon's careful  study  of  the  writings  of  these 
saints  and  Fathers  that  led  to  his  contemptu- 
ous hatred  of  Christianity.  Being  told,  alike 
by  Protestants  and  Papists,  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  that  these  Fathers  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, nay,  the  true  aristocracy  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  model  of  morality  and  holi- 
ness, he  was  naturally  led  to  form  his  opin- 

*  It  is  of  this  vile  transaction  that  Toland,  the  in- 
fidel, takes  advantage  to  attack  Christianity.  He 
published,  in  1730,  a  book  called  "  Hypatia,  or  the 
History  of  a  most  beautiful,  virtuous,  learned,  and 
accomplished  lady,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
clergy  of  Alexandria,  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  their 
Archbishop,  undeservedly  styled  Saint  Cyril." 


ion  of  their  religion  from  what  he  found  in 
their  works.  They  were  the  acknowledged 
expositors  of  Christian  faith  and  practice ; 
and  they  were  referred  to  by  all,  without 
exception  almost,  as  bright  specimens  of 
Christianity.  Their  history  w^as  reckoned 
the  veritable  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
from  the  day  when  the  last  apostle  died  at 
Ephesus.  Nay  more,  the  very  Scriptures 
that  Christians  call  Divine  were  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  interpretations  of 
these  ancient  men.  Some  said  that  the  Fa- 
thers were  authoritative,  some  said  that  they 
were  merely  tests,  some  said  that  every 
Father  was  infallible,  others  that  only  the 
universal  conclave  was  so ;  but  all  agreed 
in  this,  that  these  men  were  the  noblest  in 
rank  of  all  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and 
that  their  writings  contained  the  very  cream 
of  Christian  truth ;  that  their  voice  was  to 
be  listened  to  most  deferentially,  as  their 
persons  were  to  be  approached  reveren- 
tially. 

All  this  Gibbon  knew ;  and  accordingly 
he  looked  at  Christianity,  just  as  a  philo- 
sophical historian  naturally  would,  through 
the  medium  of  its  acknowledged  standards 
and  representatives.  He  assumed  the  Fa- 
thers to  be  just  what  all  Christians  told  him 
they  were,  and  he  judged  Christianity  by 
them.  Instead  of  judging  the  Fathers  by 
the  Bible,  he  judged  the  Bible  by  the  Fa- 
thers. 

Finding  in  these  Fathers  a  hideous  jargon 
of  dogmas  more  irrational  than  those  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  a  less  pure  morality  than  he  found 
in  the  classics;  the  inculcation  of  falsehoods 
for  religion's  or  the  Church's  sake ;  actions 
done  and  praised,  such  as  either  Romans  or 
Spartans  would  have  blushed  at ;  he  could 
hardly  fixil  to  deduce  the  conclusions  that  he 
has  done,  or  to  sketch  the  pictures  that  he 
has  drawn. 

Assuming  the  Fathers  to  be  what  they 
are  generally  accredited  with  being,  and  to 
have  the  authority  which  Romish  or  High 
Church  partisans  ascribe  to  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  thoughtful  and  tho- 
rough student  of  them  to  avoid  utter  scepti- 
cism as  to  all  religious  truth.  "  If  this  bo 
Christianity,  give  me  honest  Paganism."  If 
the  study  of  the  Fathers  did  not  find  Gibbon 
an  infidel,  it  made  him  one  ;  and  it  gave  to 
his  infidelity  that  cool,  contemptuous  acer- 
bity which  pervades  his  Works.  Identify- 
ing biblical  with  patristic  Christianity,  and 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  discriminate 
in  a  matter  which  every  one  said  admitted 
of  no  discrimination,  seeing  that  Apostles 
and  Fathers  were  one  in  faith  and  practice, 
he  writes  as  one  who  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  such  a  system  could  be 
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Divine,  or  that  it  could  be  credited  by  men 
of  integrity  or  intellect. 

Infidelity  in  such  a  case  seemed  as  natural 
as  did  contempt  for  those  who  could  be  any- 
thing but  infidels.  With  much  inexcusable 
error  and  malicious  colouring  of  facts,  there 
is  a  latent  truth  at  the  bottom  of  Gibbon's 
sneers,  which,  like  a  spectre  from  the  pit, 
might  well  appal  the  idolaters  of  the  Fathers, 
and  ought  to  awaken  to  deep  thoughtfulness 
every  Christian  mind. 

The  Apostolic  Church  had  a  succession  in 
all  ages — true  and  unbroken  ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily visible,  and  not  always  among  those 
whom  nations  have  honoured  or  churches 
canonised.  Liturgical  calendars  of  saints' 
days,  either  fast  or  festival,  are  not  the 
places  in  which  to  read  the  names  of  those 
who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
The  real  church  history  of  many  a  century 
remains  unrecorded  upon  earth.  The  thick- 
growing  tares  have  been  noted  and  registered, 
the  wheat  has  ripened  and  been  gathered  in 
unnoticed  ;  nay,  the  tares  have  been  written 
of  as  wheat,  the  wheat  as  tares.  It  is  now 
too  late  wholly  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  to  re- 
write Church  history ;  but  the  day  of  true 
history,  as  well  of  righteous  judgment,  will 
at  length  arrive.  The  evil  shall  not  then  be 
known  as  good,  nor  the  good  as  evil. 
Wronged  names  sliall  be  fully  righted  ;  the 
truth  and  the  lie  shall  be  brought  up  to  day, 
and  the  hidden  ones  of  fifteen  centuries  shall 
start  gloriously  into  honour  and  reward. 

No  history — not  even  that  of  Carthage  by 
Rome — has  been  so  one-sided  or  unjust  as 
that  of  the  Church.  All  Church  annals,  from 
Eusebius  downward,  are  written  by  the 
dominant  ecclesiasticism  of  the  day.  What 
then  could  we  expect  but  partiality,  either  in 
eulogium  or  censure  ?  We  should  not  trust 
Wiseman  to  write  a  fair  life  either  of  Luther 
or  of  Mastai  Feretti.  "  Reminiscenpes  of 
four  Popes"  are  not  likely  to  be  credited, 
any  more  than  "  Lives  of  four  Reformers" 
would  have  been  by  the  same  hand.  What 
picture  of  Calvin  would  Tomline  have 
drawn  ;  what  history  of  the  Reformers  could 
come  from  Newman,  of  Covenanters  from 
Napier,  of  Methodists  from  Robert  Southey, 
or  of  Evangelicals  from  Henry  Drummond  ? 
In  His  providential  sovereignty,  God  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  true  Church-life  should 
remain  hidden  —  the  name,  the  love,  the 
faith,  the  holineai,  of  His  genuine  Israel  un- 
known. They  had  none  to  write  of  them 
who  could  appreciate  them,  and  they  who 
could  appreciate  them  had  neither  the  pen 
nor  the  voice  that  would  be  listened  to  or 
regarded. 

Writing  and  publishing  in  early  centuries 
was  a  formidable  thing  to  men  who  had  no 


patronage,  nor  wealth  nor  influence.  They 
who  had  none  of  these  must  suffer  wrongs 
unredressed,  and  hear  slander  heaped  upon 
the  helpless,  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  public  in  their  defence.  They 
might  speak,  but  they  were  unheard  ;  they 
might  write,  but  they  were  unregarded. 
Voice  and  pen  were  alike  useless  ;  opinions 
were  misrepresented ;  characters  calumnia- 
ted ;  names  branded  as  identical  with  schism 
and  heresy,  which  in  purer  ages  would  have 
won  honour  and  love. 

A  juster  ecclesiastical  history  is  now  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  hitherto  named  heretics  were 
protestors  against  the  errors  of  the  age,  and 
assailants  of  the  pretensions  of  an  all-power- 
ful hierarchy.  Such  men  as  Novatian,  Nes- 
torius,  Vigilantius,  and  Apollinaris,  have  not 
deserved  the  evil  report  which  has  for  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years,  both  among  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  overshadowed  their 
names.  We  have  no  account  of  them  save 
from  unscrupulous  enemies.  Their  works 
have  perished,  and  the  fragments  by  which 
we  have  judged  them  hitherto  are  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  controversialists,  whose 
enmity  discoloured  and  distorted  everything. 
It  has  been  Rome's  practice  to  affix  the  name 
of  heretic  to  any  one  who  doubts  her  dogmas 
or  discredits  her  pretensions ;  nor  has  she 
greater  heretics  in  her  list  than  Luther  and 
Calvin.  We  have  given  no  heed  to  her  ca- 
lumnies against  good  men  during  these  last 
three  centuries ;  but  most  perversely  and 
unaccountably  have  we  retained  her  post- 
apostolic  as  well  as  her  mediajval  nomencla- 
ture. We  still  acquiesce  in  her  condemna- 
tion of  those  whom  we  may  call  her  earliest 
heretics,  and  trust  her  judgment  both  as  to 
their  opinions  and  their  characters.  We 
have  reversed  her  decision  which  condemned 
Huss  to  the  flames ;  but  we  have  not  recon- 
sidered, far  less  cancelled,  her  criminating 
decrees  against  Apollinaris,  and  Nestorius, 
and  Vigilantius. 

How  slowly  do  we  learn  to  be  just !  How 
inveterate  is  the  prejudice  of  history  !  Must 
we  go  to  Gibbon  for  a  true  idea  of  that 
which  we  have  so  long  persisted  in  calling 
"the  Church]"  Must  we  learn  from  him 
the  true  story  of  that  which  we  have  long 
called  Christianity  ;  but  which  was  in  fact 
nothing  but  Christian  Platonism  or  baptized 
Paganism  1 

It  is  well  to  do  justice  to  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  hurl 
back  the  name  of  heretic,  so  liberally  lav- 
ished on  them  by  Rome,  But  there  are 
others  whose  wronged  reputations  call  for 
justice  as  loudly  as  these.  In  accepting  the 
name  of  heresy  and  the  title  of  heretic  Iroin 
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the  dominant  ecclesiasticism  of  ten  centuries, 
we  have  joined  in  one  of  the  foulest  persecu- 
tions that  was  ever  planned,  persecutions 
against  the  characters  of  the  true  saints,  the 
veritable  Israel  of  God.  We  have  not  only 
authenticated  the  canonised  pandemonium  of 
the  great  Antichristian  apostacy,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  saints  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  but  we  have  equally  homologated 
her  aspersions  of  men  *'  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy." 

What  was  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  1  He 
protested  against  the  use  of  that  epithet 
of  Mary,  which  is  Rome's  watchword,  and 
the  seed  of  her  Mariolatry — deoroKog.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  was  stumbled  at  the 
old  Pagan  title  of  Cybele  being  applied  to 
the  mother  of  Christ ;  but  he  perceived  its 
imscripturalness,  and  he  foresaw  the  germi- 
nant  creature-worship  of  which  it  was  to  be 
made  the  vehicle.  Hence  he  was  accused  of 
separating  the  natures  of  Christ ;  though  he 
separated  them  no  more  than  we  do  now, 
who  freely  own  Mary  as  "  the  mother  of 
Him  who  is  God,"  but  who  repudiate  as  un- 
8criptural  the  name,  "  Mother  of  God."  A 
tyrannical  hierarchy  condemned  him;  and 
we  to  this  day  join  them  in  casting  out  his 
name  as  evil.  He  threatened  to  be  a 
ti'oublesome  protestor,  with  both  Scripture 
and  antiquity  on  his  side ;  and  he  had  to  be 
written  down  by  the  "  powers  that  were," 
and  proclaimed  a  heretic. 

What  had  ApoUinaris  done  to  merit  the 
evil  reports  the  Church  history  has  loaded 
him  with  ]  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  re- 
finement evidently  ;  one  who  loved  poetry 
and  wrote  Christian  hymns  for  the  Church. 
He  was  a  man  too  that  loved  and  studied  his 
Bible.  But  he  had  in  some  way  offended 
the  priesthood.  Probably  he  was  too  inde- 
pendent for  them.  He  was  charged,  as 
usual,  with  heresy.  Taking  even  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  enemies,  his  errors  arose 
from  jealous  fear  of  encroachments  upon  the 
supreme  Godhead  of  his  Lord.  His  words 
were  distorted  by  his  enemies  into  heresy. 
Athanasius  and  Basil  set  about  writing  him 
down.  This  was  soon  accomplished ;  and 
the  Christian  poet  of  his  day,  the  scholar  of 
his  age,  the  simple  Christian  man,  was  si- 
lenced. His  works  are  not  extant ;  and  even 
his  hymns  have  perished. 

Do  these  statements  seem  extreme  ?  Let 
the  student  inquire  for  himself.  He  will 
find  that  more  of  Church  history  requires  to 
be  re-written  than  he  is  aware  of.  If  we  are 
too  anti-patristic,  there  are  not  wanting 
Churchmen  who  will,  with  all  cordiality,  set 
us  right.  We  shall  have  done  no  gr^^t 
harm,  if  we  have  suggested  the  necessity  for 
further    excavations   under    the    venerable 


mounds  and  towers  of  Babylon  the   Great. 
There  may  be  gems  buried   there,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  will  repay  the  most  expen- 
I  sive  and  elaborate  research. 
I      Neander  does  a  little  in  this  way  ;  and  has 
I  not  been  quite  so  tractable  as  other  Protest- 
'  ant  annalists,  nor  so  afraid   to  move  out  of 
the  beaten  path  of  time-honoured  ecclesiasti- 
cism.    Would  that  he  had  ventured  a  little 
I  farther.      We  are  sorry  to  find  the  Swiss  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation  so  completely  sat- 
isfied with  his  patristic  trammels.     He  and 
Gasparin,  and   Bungener  and  Viguet,  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  hesitated  a  little 
before  endorsing  so  many  of  Rome's  pane- 
gyrics on  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Professor  Blunt  is  too  much  of  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  Fathers  to  suit  our  ideas  of  a 
true  Church  historian.  Mr.  Owen  is  not  so 
much  an  apologist  for  the  Fathers  as  an  ex- 
positor of  their  works.  Higher,  we  suspect, 
in  his  Churchmanship  than  even  Blunt,  he 
has  given  us  a  readable,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  fair,  candid,  and  temperate  volume. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  Catena^  and  gives  us 
liberal  extracts  in  every  chapter.  Probably 
he  would  "  go  through"  with  his  principles, 
and  reverence  all  that  he  finds  in  the  old 
folios  of  the  Church.  In  his  chapters  on  Pre- 
destination, he  seems  frankly  to  accept  the 
Calvinism  of  Augustine  as  part  of  patristic 
theology.  Not  so  Professor  Blunt.  He 
cannot  accept  Calvinism  even  as  Augustini- 
anism  ;  but  dislikes  and  condemns  it  in  any 
form.  Was  it  in  irony,  or  was  it  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  antiCalvinistic  zeal,  that  he  par- 
ades Origen's  Universalism  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  no  Calvinist  ?  Of  course,  the  man 
who  mutilated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
who  held  Purgatory,  who  accounted  for  the 
existence  of  evil  hy  the  pre-existence  of  souls, 
who  denied  eternal  judgment,  and  maintained 
the  salvation  of  men  and  devils,  was  no  nar- 
row-minded Calvinistic,  no  pinched  exclusion- 
ist.  But  surely  anti-Calvinistic  Churchmen, 
whether  low  or  high,  cannot  strengthen  their 
cause  by  appeals  to  such  defenders  of  the 
faith  as  the  Egyptian  Platonist !  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Calvinism  that  it  was  attacked  and 
undermined  in  early  ages  by  the  Origenistic 
philosophy. 

God  has  spoken  to  us  by  His  prophets  and 
apostles ;  above  all,  by  His  Son.  He  has 
not  so  spoken  to  us  by  any  since  the  apos- 
tles passed  away.  Assuredly  He  has  not  so 
spoken  to  us  by  the  Fathers.  The  teaching 
of  these  last  is  not  divine  teaching,  even 
though  it  were  much  more  perfect  than  we 
have  found  it  to  be.  Their  vast  volumes 
may  embody  much  truth,  much  eloquence, 
much  genius ;  but  they  bring  us  under  no 
responsibility  either  to  hear  or  to  obey.     Let 
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the  Fathers  take  their  place  in  the  shelves  of 
human  authorship,  and  be  ranked  according 
to  the  amount  of  truth  which  they  may  be 
found  to  contain.  Let  their  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, in  so  far  as  it  was  harmonised  or  sys- 
tematised,  stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  Let 
their  expositions  of  Scripture  be  duly  con- 
sulted and  studied  ;  but  let  them  not  be  set 
up  as  oracles,  or  judges,  or  tests.  Let  them 
not  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 


Art.  IX.-^Rifle  Practice.  By  Colonel  John 
Jacob,  C.B.,  of  the  Bombay  Artillery, 
Commandant  of  the  Sinde  Irregular 
Horse,  etc.,  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Sinde.  With  Plates.  Fourth  Edition. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

"Over  earnest  shooting,"  says  Roger 
Ascham,  who,  at  Cambridge,  taught  Greek 
in  the  days  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  "  surely  I 
will  not  over  earnestly  defend,  for  I  ever 
thought  shooting  should  be  a  waiter  upon 
learning,  not  a  mistress  over  learning. 

"  Yet  this  I  marvel  not  a  little  at,  that  ye 
think  a  man  with  a  bow  on  his  back  is  more 
like  Robin  Hood's  servant  than  Apollo's, 
seeing  that  Apollo  himself,  in  Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  in  a  manner  glorifieth,  saying 
this  verse — 

*  It  is  my  wont  always  my  bow  with  me  to  bear.' 

Therefore,  a  learned  man  ought  not  too 
much  to  be  ashamed  to  bear  that  sometimes 
which  Apollo,  god  of  learning,  himself  was 
not  ashamed  always  to  bear.  And,  because 
ye  would  have  a  man  wait  upon  the  Muses, 
and  not  at  all  meddle  with  shooting,  I  mar- 
vel, that  ye  do  not  remember  how  .that  the 
nine  Muses  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  were 
born,  were  ^put  to  nurse  to  a  lady  called 
Euph'emis,  which  had  a  son  named  Erotus, 
with  whom  the  nine  Muses,  for  his  excellent 
shooting,  kept  evermore  company  withal, 
and  used  daily  to  shoot  together  in  the 
Mount  Parnassus;  and  at  last  it  chanced 
this  Erotus  to  die,  whose  death  the  Muses 
lamented  greatly,  and  fell  all  upon  their 
knees  before  Jupiter,  their  father,  and  at 
their  request,  Erotus,  for  shooting  with  the 
Muses  on  earth,  was  made  a  sign,  and  called 
Sagittarius,  in  heaven.  Therefore  you  see 
that  if  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  either  were 
examples  indeed,  or  only  fained  of  wise  men 
to  be  examples  of  learning,  honest  shooting 
may  well  enough  bo  companion  with  honest 
study." 


So  says  honest  Roger  Ascham,  who  also 
praises  shooting  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Therefore,  to  look  on  all  pastimes  and 
exercises,  wholesome  for  the  body,  pleasant 
for  the  mind,  comely  for  every  man  to  do, 
honest  for  all  other  to  look  on,  profitable  to 
be  set  oy  of  every  man,  worthy  to  be  re- 
buked of  by  no  man,  fit  for  all  ages,  persons, 
and  places,  onli/  shooting  shall  appear  where- 
in all  these  commodities  may  be  found." 

"  My  choice,"  says  a  bold  soldier  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  "  in  the  day  of  battel,  and 
leading  a  storm,  or  entering  a  breach,  with 
a  light  brest-plate  and  a  good  head-piece, 
being  seconded  by  good  fellows,  I  would 
choose  a  good  halfe-pike  to  enter  with." 

"Man,"  says  Colonel  John  Jacob,  C.B., 
"  has  been  called  a  tool  making  animal ;  and, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  perfection  of  tools  and 
machinery  is  a  clear  and  certain  mark  of  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  of  the  progress  of  the 
rule  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  these  laws  by  which 
the  working  of  the  human  brain  makes  the 
force  of  one  civilised  man  equal  that  of  the 
stalwart  limbs  of  thousands,  or  even  millions, 
of  untaught  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

"  If  such  be  the  value  of  the  tools  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  of  peace,  those  used  in 
war  must  be  even  of  greater  importance. 
On  success  in  war  often  depends  the  power 
to  follow  peaceful  pursuits  ;  on  the  high  state 
of  the  art  of  w^ar,  the  practice  of  all  other 
arts  may  depend." 

"  Whatever  state,"  says  the  clear-headed 
Robins,  writing  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
since,  "  shall  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
nature  and  e.dvantages  of  rifle  pieces,  and 
having  facilitated  and  completed  their  con- 
struction, shall  introduce  into  their  armies 
their  general  use,  with  a  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  them,  will  by  this  means  ac- 
quire a  superiority  which  will  almost  equal 
anything  that  has  been  done  at  any  time  by 
the  particular  excellence  of  any  one  kind  of 
arms,  and  will,  perhaps,  fall  but  little  short 
of  the  wonderful  effects  which  histories  re- 
late to  have  been  formerly  produced  by  the 
first  inventors  of  firearms." 

"  The  nation,"  says  a  writer  of  the  present 
day,  "  that  takes  thoroughly  to  the  rifle  is 
impregnable." 

To  national  impregnability,  which  means 
national  independence,  there  are  three  mili- 
tary requisites :  the  first,  the  weapon  that 
shoots  far;  the  second,  the  half  pike,  or 
short  spear,  for  the  close  thrust ;  the  third, 
the  union  of  these  two  into  a  single  weapon. 
That  weapon  is  the  rifle.  The  rifle,  with  its 
bayonet,  which  no  man  can  handle  like  the 
British  man,  is,  in  fact,  the  symbol  of  the 
national  union  which  made  a  United  King- 
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dom  out  of  two  independent  monarchies. 
The  bow  was  the  national  weapon  of  Eng- 
land, the  spear  the  national  weapon  of  Scot- 
land. The  two  combined  in  the  bayoneted 
fire-arm  ;  and  the  bayoneted  fire-arm  is  now 
the  rifle,  which,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  is 
the  most  powerful  and  most  practical  weapon 
ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier. 

On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  we 
propose  to  offer  a  few  cursory  observations 
on  rifles,  neither  scientific  nor  historical — 
though  both  might  be  interesting  in  their 
way — but  actual.  We  shall  inquire  neither 
into  expansions  nor  contractions,  angles  nor 
curves,  parabolic  hypothesis,  nor  alarming 
mathematical  symbols,  which  hitherto  have 
not  shed  much  greater  light  on  the  practice 
of  rifle-shooting  than  they  did  on  the  cognate 
problem  of  ship-building.  Nor  shall  we  ask 
when  the  long-bow,  which,  with  its  cloth- 
yard  shaft,  has  such  a  marvellous  history  of 
battles  fought  and  won,  first  came  into  use 
in  England  ;  whether  it  be  of  the  East,  and 
came  with  the  Norman,  who — we  have  a 
theory — was  of  Eastern  origin  ;  nor  how  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Saxon  ;  nor 
how  the  English  bowman,  who  was  known, 
as  some  say,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by 
the  size  of  his  great  right  arm,  was  the  Saxon 
Englishman,  and  w^on  the  battles  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  Norman  still  sat  on  horse- 
back and  handled  sword  and  spear.  Nor 
shall  we  ask  how  bow  and  spear  were  ever 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  till  they  came 
into  a  union,  even  though  Colonel  Jacob  re- 
vives the  memory,  and  tells  us  that,  "  as 
with  those  bowmen  at  Homildon  Hill  and 
Floddcn,  even  men  naturally  equal  to  ours 
would  be  absolutely  powerless  before  skilfiil 
English  soldiers  so  armed  (with  the  rifle), 
and  trained  both  to  independent  and  com- 
bined action."  Nor  need  we  point  out  to 
the  gallant  Colonel  that  he  should  have  taken 
Falkirk  rather  than  Flodden,  for  it  was  there 
that  the  Chiltrons,  with  their  eighteen  feet 
long  spears,  were  shot  down  where  they 
stood  by  the  English  arrows ;  or  how,  at  a 
later  battle,  not  far  from  Stirling,  all  the 
chivalry  of  England  surged  uselessly  against 
the  spears,  and  the  archers  being  by  "Schyr 
Robert  of  Keyth  stekand  dispitously,"  and 
"  scalyt  ever  ilk  ane,"  the  spear  of  defence 
routed,  for  the  time,  the  bow  of  attack,  and 
founded  a  long  historic  story,  that  finished 
at  last  "  like  the  end  of  an  old  song."  Into 
science  or  lore  we  enter  not  save  cursorily — 
we  wish  to  know  what  the  rifle  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  what  it  can  do.  Colonel  Jacob 
shall  tell  us. 

To  enable  the  uninitiated  reader  to  under- 
stand the  advance  made  by  the  rifle,  in  its 
recent  form,  over  the    old   smooth   bored 


musket,  which  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of 
our  infantry  down  to  the  year  1852 ;  and 
over  the  rifle,  which  was  practically  used  in 
the  service  down  to  the  same  period,  we  may 
state  broadly,  that  the  fire  of  the  musket 
was  not  usually  considered  of  avail  beyond 
the  distance  of  250  yards — or  say,  at  the 
outside,  300  yards.  Of  course,  the  range  or 
distance  to  which  the  ball  could  be  driven 
was  much  greater,  but  the  weapon  failed  in 
accuracy  ;  no  one  could  tell  where  the  bul- 
lets would  go  to.  Nor  were  the  rifles  very 
much  better — as  they  were  used.  The  two- 
grooved  rifle  in  the  service  in  1852,  called 
the  Brunswick  rifle,  shot  so  inaccurately  at 
500  yards,  that  no  angle  of  elevation  could 
be  assigned  for  that  distance.  The  great 
fault  in  that  case  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
bullet.  With  a  properly  shaped  bullet,  the 
same  piece  would  certainly  have  ranged  up- 
wards of  1000  yards,  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. We  must  note,  however,  that  the 
Brunswick  rifle  was  fjir  inferior  in  its  design 
to  the  old  poly-grooved  pieces,  constructed 
for  an  ordinary  spherical  ball,  and  answering 
their  purpose  remarkably  well  at  the  limited 
range  that  the  spherical  ball  can  attain. 
We  need  not  pretend  to  determine  the  exact 
date  of  the  recent  improvements,  because 
various  claimants  have  asserted  their  prior- 
ity ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain,  that  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  200  yards  was  es- 
teemed the  distance  at  which  even  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  could  be  obtained.  Let 
us  then  contrast  that  statement  with  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  At  a  distance  of  700  yards,  on  a  windy 
day,  an  experiment,  requiring  forty -eight 
rounds  to  be  fired  from  diflfcrent  barrels,  set 
at  different  angles,  was  made,  without  a  sin- 
gle shot  missing  the  target." 

This  statement  is  from  Colonel  Gordon's 
account  of  the  experiments  made  at  Enfield 
in  1852,  but  it  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance when  brought  into  the  proximity  of 
Colonel  Jacob's  doings  in  India. 

"The  24-guage  balls,  of  the  increased 
length  of  two  and  a  half  and  three  diameters, 
proved  admirably  eflTective  at  ranges  up  to 
2000  yards,  which  had  never  before  been 
attained." — {Rifle  Practice,  p.  26.) 

"  A  32-guage  ball,  of  three  diameters  in 
length,  with  thin  iron  point,  is  perfectly  ef- 
fective up  to  ranges  of  2500  yards  or  more." 
—(P.  28.) 

"  Regular  practice  at  a  further  range  than 
2000  yards,  I  have  not  tried ;  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  effect  at  that  dis- 
tance, I  am  convinced  that,  with  these  balls 
which  I  am  now  using,  a  moderately  light 
and  perfectly  handy  rifle  may  be  made  to 
i  possess  as  much  eflTectual  power,  at  a  di§- 
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tance  of  3000  yards,  as  the  old  two-grooved 
rifle  with  the  round  ball,  at  300." 

It  was  in  the  year  1852  that  the  conclu- 
sives  experiments  carried  on  at  Enfield,  in- 
duced, or,  it  may  almost  be  said,  necessi- 
tated the  introduction  into  the  army  of  the 
government  rifle,  termed  officially,  the  neio 
Enfield  musket.  Previous  to  that  time,  the 
Minie  bullet  had  been  tried,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  Its  principle  was  to 
make  the  bullet  expand  by  means  of  an  iron 
cup,  which  was  intended  to  be  forced  into 
the  lead  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder.  The 
object  to  be  gained  was  to  enable  the  soldier 
to  load  easily — the  difficulty  of  forcing  down 
the  ball  having  been  the  practical  objection 
to  the  rifle  as  previously  employed.  The 
iron  cup,  however,  instead  of  being  driven 
into  the  lead,  was  frequently  driven  through 
it — the  iron  cup  was  discharged,  and  the 
lead  remained  in  the  form  of  a  ring  in  the 
barrel,  rendering  the  piece  more  or  less  un- 
serviceable. The  principle  was  correct,  but 
the  mode  of  application  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  iron  cup  disappeared  from  the  ser- 
vice. The  Minie  rifle  was  the  pattern  of 
1851,  and  the  diameter  of  its  ball,  in  deci- 
mals (jf  an  inch,  was  '702.  The  Enfield 
rifle,  which  followed  the  Minie,  originated  in 
the  experiments  made  at  Enfield,  w^here  the 
government  factory  is  situated.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  English  gunmakers  had 
been  invited  to  send  in  such  patterns  of  rifles 
as  in  their  estimation  wo\ild  be  found  suita- 
ble for  the  military  service  of  the  country. 
The  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  good  faith, 
and  with  a  candid  desire,  not  only  to  dis 


The  specification  of  the  guns  was  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  with  the  largest  bore  : — 


Guns. 

Bore  in 
decimals 
of  an  inch. 

Spherical 
balls  to  lib 

Number  of 
grooves. 

1  turn  in  feet. 

Brunswick,  or 

two  groove, 

704 

2 

2  f.  6  in. 

Regn.  Minie, 

702 

4 

6  f.  6  in. 

Purdey, 

650 

17 

4 

grad.  6  to  4.9 

Lovell, 

685 

18 

4 

6  f.  6  in. 

Greener, 

621 

19 

Richards, 

677 

24 

Lancaster,... 

540 

80 

ellipse. 

graduated. 

Wilkinson,... 

580 

81 

5 

6  f.  6  in. 

Many  experiments  were  made  with  these 
muskets ;  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  their 
respective  merits,  w\as  by  firing  at  various 
distances  a  certain  number  of  shots  from 
each  barrel  when  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  set  to 
an  angle  of  elevation,  and  then  firing  twenty 
shots  from  the  same  barrel,  when  mounted 
in  its  stock,  from  the  shoulder  of  a  good 
marksman,  who  fired  with  a  rest.  Every 
care  was  taken  with  the  mechanical  adjust- 
ments to  make  the  experiments  as  accurate 
as  possible ;  and  the  experiments  were  on 
the  whole  highly  satisfactory,  with  one  ex- 
ception. There  appears  to  have  been  no 
intelligent  apprehension  that  the  shape  of  the 
bullet  might  be  the  most  important  element 
of  the  whole  investigation.  No  principle 
appears  to  have  presided  over  this  part  of 
the  inquiry.  There  was  ev4dently  no  con- 
ception, either  on  the  part  of  the  gun-makers, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  that  the  form 
of  the  projectile  to  be  driven  through  the 
air  was  of  incomparably  more  importance 


than  the  number  of  grooves  by  which  the 
cover  the  most  serviceable  weapon,  but  to!  rotatory  motion  might  happen  to  be  commu- 
do  impartial  justice  to  all  parties  forwarding  nicatcd,  or  the  greater  or  less  calibre  which 
their  guns  for  trial  or  competition.     The  in-  might  happen  to  be  selected.     The  number 


vitation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  met 
by  the  gunmaking  community  with  the  same 
spirit  of  candour.  There  were  reservations, 
alterations,  and  a  fear  that  their  weaknesses 
might  be  discovered  ;  some  were  too  late, 
some  appeared  to  have  sent  the  wrong  pieces 
or  the  wrong  bullets,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
exhibition  was  not  particularly  creditable  to 
the  trade.  Mr.  Wilkinson  formed  the  ex- 
ception,    lie  sent  in  his  articles,  stood  to 


of  grooves,  provided  the  rifle  bullet  be  made 
to  spin  properly,  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  It  may  be  two,  or  it  may  be 
twenty,  and  the  gun  may  shoot  well  in  either 
case.  And  the  size  of  the  bore  is  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience ;  the  smallest  bore 
being  selected  that  is  found  fully  efficient  for 
ordinary  military  service.  But  the  shape  of 
the  bullet  is  the  one  radical  and  essential 
consideration  which  supasses  all  the  others. 


his  patterns,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  re- 1  It  is  the  bullet  that  has  to  move  through  the 
cent  tendency  seems  rather  to  approach  the  | air,  the  rifle  being  merely  the  implement  for 
conclusions  in  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  differed  'communicating  the  motion  ;  and  one  of  the 
from  his  fellow  competitors.  The  gun- 1  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  whole  history 
makers  who  forwarded  rifles  were,  in  addi- ;  of  arms,  is  this  very  fact,  that  the  shape  of  the 
lion  to  Mr.  Lovell,  inspector  of  small  arms  I  bullet  should  have  been  neglected  down  to  our 
— Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Purdey,  Mr.  Westley  jown  day.  Even  at  Enfield,  in  1852,  there 
Uichards,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  (Greener,  i  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  even  a  gleam 
The  regulation  Minio  wa«  also  brought '  of  suspicion  tiiat  the  form  of  the  projectile 
into  will  petition,  and  the  Brunswick  two-;  must  be  suitable  to  the  velocity  with  which 
groove.  jit  was  to  uiove,  and  the  medium   through 
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which  it  was  to  be  propelled.  The  very 
slow  growth  of  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  this  point  will  ever  remain  a  marvel  in 
the  history  of  the  scientific  art  of  gunnery. 
Neither  officers,  nor  gun-makers,  mathemati- 
cians, nor  artillerymen,  the  sound  practical 
men  who  trust  unlimitedly  to  their  own 
judgment,  nor  the  theorists,  who  have  an 
equal  reliance  on  the  infallibility  of  abstract 
truth — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appear 
to  have  had  the  smallest  real  insight  into  the 
consideration  which,  next  to  that  of  making 
the  rifle  bullet  spin,  is  virtually  the  crucial 
point  of  the  whole  mattei'.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  this,  after  describing  the 
Enfield  rifle. 

After  the  experiments  had  been  con- 
cluded— and  out  of  the  materials  which  had 
been  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments— two  rifled  muskets  were  made  at  the 
Royal  manufactory  at  Enfield.  The  whole 
question  of  designing  a  pattern  arm  being  a 
question  of  the  compensation  of  advantages, 
and  the  adjustment  of  proportions  and  de- 
grees, the  authorities  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  muskets,  endeavoured  to  assemble 
the  most  useful  and  most  serviceable  quali- 
ties according  to  the  results  that  had  been 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  trials.  They 
produced  two  muskets,  not  exactly  similar 
to  any  that  had  been  oflTered  for  trial,  but 
combining,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  the 
merits  that  had  been  made  apparent.  These 
muskets,  up  to  800  yards,  shot  better  than 
any  that  had  been  tried.  These  were  the 
new  Enfield  rifles,  and  their  specification  was 
as  follows : — 

Weight,  with  bayonet,    ...    9  lbs.  3  oz. 

Barrel,  weight, 4  lbs.  2  oz. 

•*       length, 3  ft.    8  in. 

Bore,  cyliodrical, 577  in. 

Grooves,  three — one  turn  in,     ,     C  ft.    6  in. 

Charge — Powder,  2}  drachms. 

Bullet,  length 960  in. 

"       diameter, .568 

**       weight,  grains,      ....      520 

The  bullet  was  made  with  a  cavity  at  the 
butt  to  make  it  expand,  but  without  an  iron 
cup ;  and  for  this  bullet,  the  inventor,  or 
presumed  inventor,  Mr.  Pritchett,  received, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  gratuity  of  L.IOOO  from 
Government.  Since  then,  however,  a  modi- 
fication has  taken  place.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  capped  bullets,  when  made  small 
enough  to  load  with  sufficient  ease  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  do  not  expand  with  certainty  ; 
and,  consequently,  do  not  take  hold  of  the 
rifling,  in  which  case  they  are  projected  out 
of  the  barrel  without  the  spinning  motion, 
and  tumble  "  head  over  heels."  Instead  of 
going  straight  forward — or  as  straight  as  the 
continued  action  of  gravity  would  allow — 


they  perform  extraordinary  curvatures  in  the 
air,  and  are  not  particularly  safe  when  they 
go  astray.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  plug  of 
hard  wood  has  been  introduced  into  the 
cavity,  and  it  seems  to  answer  its  purpose 
tolerably  well.  Such  is  the  rifle  now  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  called  the  Enfield  Rifle, 
or  pattern  of  1853 ;  and  of  this  pattern, 
272,000  were  supplied  by  the  private  gun 
trade  of  the  country,  down  to  March  1857. 

For  the  manufiicture  of  this  gun  by  ma- 
chinery, so  as  to  make  the  various  parts  of 
the  gun  interchange  and  fit  each  other  uni- 
versally, the  Enfield  Factory  has  received  a 
number  of  ingenious  machines  from  Ame- 
rica ;  but  no  machine-made  gun  had  been 
produced  till  after  the  Crimean  War ;  and 
the  Birmingham  makers  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  bedded  together  with  the  same 
solidity  as  the  Birmingham  made  gun,  and 
that  it  will  not  stand  the  same  length  of 
wear.  From  the  inspection  both  of  the  ma- 
chines and  of  the  work  produced  by  them, 
we  should  imagine  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Enfield  system  ;  and  the  best  evidence 
of  the  prospectivetriumph  of  machinery,  is 
the  fact  that  private  makers — the  London 
Armoury  Company  for  instance — have  al- 
ready supplied  themselves  with  similar  ma- 
chines from  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  their  contract  with  Government^ 
for  the  supply  of  30,000  rifles  of  the  Enfield 
pattern. 

The  Enfield  Rifle,  then,  represents  a  long 
thin  tube,  with  a  slow  pitch  of  rifling,  and  a 
bullet  consisting  of  a  cupped  cylinder  with  a 
rounded  end.  It  performs  well  up  to  800 
yards,  and  as  a  half  pike,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  unquestionable  excellence.  The 
steel  bayonets,  as  now  manufactured,  have 
not  only  never  had  an  equal,  but  have  never 
had  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rival  that 
could  approach  them.  They  appear  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect,  both  in  quality  and  finish,  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  possibly  be.  As  a 
whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that 
no  such  weapon  was  ever  before  placed  in 
the  hand  of  the  soldier. 

But  Colonel  Jacob  can  beat  the  Enfield 
rifle  in  shooting  ;  and  it  will  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  new  modification  will  not 
be  requisite  in  the  national  arm.  If  the  En- 
field rifle  can  only  perform  well,  as  to  accu- 
racy, up  to  800  yards  ;  and  if  Colonel  Jacob 
has  "prepared  a  pattern-rifle  for  the  army 
far  more  handy  and  convenient  in  every 
way,  than  the  rifles  hitherto  in  use  of  32- 
guage  bore,  only  with  which  a  tolerably  good 
shot  can  ceriainhj  strike  an  object  the  size  of  a 
muu^  once  out  of  three  times,  at  a  thousand 
yards  distance,  and  of  which  the  full  effective 
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range  is  above  2000  yards — the  ball  at  that 
range  still  flying  with  deadly  velocity,"  it 
stands  to  reason,  that  our  troops  would  have 
as  poor  a  chance  with,  a  foreign  enemy, 
armed  with  the  Jacob  rifle,  as  our  cruisers, 
armed  with  carronades  had  with  the  Ame- 
rican ships,  armed  with  the  long  32's. 
Troops  armed  with  the  old  musket,  would 
be  immolated  in  the  presence  of  the  Enfield 
rifle ;  but  if  the  Enfield  rifle  can  be  itself 
surpassed  almost  as  much  as  it  surpassed  the 
musket,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discovery. 

Before  adverting  to  the  performances  of 
Colonel  Jacob,  we  may  state  concisely  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  essence  of  the  whole 
of  the  modern  improvements,  in  the  rifle. 

To  project  a  round  or  spherical  ball 
through  the  air  is  very  much  the  same  as  to 
sail  a  washing  tub  through  the  water.  The 
problem  of  constructing  a  bullet  is,  in  fact, 
very  similar  to  that  of  constructing  a  ship  or 
a  boat.  For  the  smooth  bored  gun  the 
round  bullet  was  naturally  adopted,  both  on 
account  of  its  convenience  in  loading,  and 
because  it  has  not  been  found  that  other 
forms  can  be  projected  from  the  smooth 
bored  gun  with  greater  advantage  than  the 
sphere.  We  do  not  affirm  that  a  form  of 
projectile  may  not  yet  be  discovered,  that 
shall  shoot  better  than  the  ordinary  round 
ball  "  or  sphere",  from  a  smooth  barrel.  We 
merely  on  this  occasion  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  the  round  bullet  was  used  universally 
with  the  smooth  bore,  and  naturally  enough 
was  used  also  with  the  rifles.  But  to  project 
a  sphere  through  the  air  is  much  the  same 
as  to  sail  a  round  tub  through  the  water. 
Improvement  in  rifle  practice,  therefore, 
must  depend  in  suiting  the  form  of  the  bullet 
to  the  requirements  of  its  intended  flight ; 
and  the  problem  is  much  the  same  at  that 
of  building  a  clipper  ship,  supposing  that  we 
were  to  start  from  the  washing  tub.  The 
Pritchett  bullet  or  Enfield  bullet  represents 
a  trough  with  a  rounded  end,  and  of  course 
a  trough  with  a  rounded  end  is  superior  to  a 
tub.  The  flight  of  the  Enfield  bullet  depends 
upon  its  form,  and  not  upon  any  principle  of 
expansion  produced  by  a  cup,  to  be  acted 
upon  by  an  iron  capsule,  or  by  the  force  of 
the  powder  alone,  or  by  a  plug  of  bo.xwood. 
And  this  assertion  can  be  proven  in  this 
way — let  a  bullet  of  the  same  shape  be  cast 
with  flanges,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  rifling, 
and  it  will  still  fly  as  well  as  before,  pro- 
vided its  fittings  be  air  tight.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  a  trough  with  a  rounded  end  is 
not  the  best  form  for  making  its  way  either 
through  the  water  or  the  air.  The  ship- 
builder, looking  at  the  elegant  curves  of  his 


own  beautiful  water  line,  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  section  of  even  the  Enfield  bullet,  and 
would  reckon  it  as  no  great  advance  upon 
the  washing  tub.  Colonel  Jacob  comes  in 
with  a  modification  in  the  right  direction,  and 
puts  a  sharp  bow  on  the  ball,  which  he 
makes  twa  diameters  or  two  and  a  half 
diameters  long,  but  leaving  the  butt  or  stern 
of  the  ball  flat,  and  this  flat  tendency  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  fiishion  of  the  present 
time,  apparently  on  the  supposition  that  the 
powder  hits  a  flat  ended  ball  harder  than  one 
that  should  be  finished  with  a  graceful  curve 
like  the  run  of  a  ship.  But  Colonel  Jacob's 
bullet  that  has  a  bow  is  an  approach  to  the 
tiuth,  and  of  course  it  flies  both  further  and 
more  accurately  than  the  round  ended 
trough.  The  next  improvement  is  to  put  a 
proper  stern  on  the  bullet,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  air  round  a  proper  and  becoming  curve 
instead  of  at  a  sharp  edge ;  and  then  the  bul- 
let, with  a  little  modification  of  its  whole 
curvature,  will  be  as  nearly  perfect  for  flight 
through  the  air  as  a  clipper  ship  is  for  pas- 
sage through  the  water.  The  advantage  of 
the  flat  end  or  square  stern  is,  we  apprehend, 
purely  chimerical  ;  because  the  powder 
strikes  the  bullet  like  a  punch,  and  a  punch 
fitting  a  cone  will  strike  the  point  of  the  cone 
as  hard  as  a  flat  punch  would  strike  the  base 
of  the  same  cone.  Progress  is  the  law  of 
the  rifle  bullet,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
come  to  the  elegant  curves  of  the  ship,  other- 
wise it  will  not  fly  so  far  as  it  might  do. 
The  designer  of  a  rifle  ball  might  study  with 
advantage  the  process  of  draughting  a  ship's 
lines. 

The  modern  improvements  in  the  rifle, 
then,  resolve  themselves  into  the  improve- 
ment in  the  shape  of  the  bullet,  by  which  it 
is  adapted  for  flight  through  the  air,  and  into 
the  use  of  a  bullet  that  can  be  easily  loaded, 
but  which  expands  under  the  action  of  the 
powder  cither — first,  by  the  use  of  a  cupped 
butt ;  or,  second,  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
rings,  which  enable  the  after  part  of  the  bul- 
let  to  jam  up  and  lay  hold  of  the  rifling. 
With  a  long  bullet  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  lead  will  jam  up  even  without  rings,  if 
the  bullet  be  made  sufliiciently  near  the  size 
of  the  bore  to  fit  properly  with  a  greased 
patch.  The  lead  is  easily  compressible,  and 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  hold  than  is 
usually  supposed  enables  it  to  tiike  the 
rifling.  The  phenomena  called  stripping  is, 
we  apprehend,  one  which  most  riflemen  may 
have  heard  of,  but  none  can  say  that  they 
have  observed.     It  is  a  myth. 

Colonel  Jacob's  improvement,  then,  con- 
sist, in  the  first  place,  in  giving  a  better  form 
to  the  bullet,  by  which  the  resistance  is  di- 
minished and  the  range  increased.    To  fire 
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this  bullet  he  uses  a  shorter,  heavier  barrel, 
with  a  more  rapid  twist  and  a  smaller  bore  ; 
and  in  these  particulars  we  entirely  concur 
with  him.  Even  during  the  Enfield  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  a  barrel  thirty  inches 
long  afforded  the  best  shooting  that  was  then 
obtained,  but  the  extra  length  was  consi- 
dered requisite  for  a  military  weapon, — for 
the  half  pike  service. 

But  the  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
bullet  is  not  Colonel  Jacob's  only  claim  to 
be  ranked  as  the  first  experimental  rifleman 
of  the  day.  He  has  constructed  and  applied 
to  the  rifle  bullet,  a  small  shell,  consisting 
of  a  copper  tube  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
primed  with  detonating  powder.  The  shells 
are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  are  now  sup- 
plied by  the  gun  trade.  The  bullet  is  cast 
upon  a  cone,  which  leaves  a  cavity  into  which 
the  shell  can  be  placed  without  difficulty. 
The  point  of  the  shell  is  of  course  in  front, 
and  the  moment  the  bullet  strikes,  the  shell 
explodes,  and  does  damage  proportioned  to 
its  size  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
materials.  These  shells,  for  military  pur- 
poses, appear  to  be  the  most  formidable  ad- 
juncts that  have  yet  been  applied  to  the 
rifle;  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that 
they  would  render  the  fire  of  a  body  of  men 
wonderfully  effective  where  the  ammunition 
waggons  of  an  enemy  could  be  approached. 
We  shall  state  what  Colonel  Jacob  has  been 
able  to  do  with  them.  At  Kurrnchee,  on 
the  23d  August,  1856,  an  ammunition  wag- 
gon was  constructed  out  of  an  old  country 
cart,  with  a  box  on  it,  about  the  size  of  a 
pair  of  the  ordinary  ammunition  boxes  in 
use  with  a  field  battery.  The  box  was  four 
feet  long  and  two  feet  high  on  the  side  next 
the  riflemen,  which  was  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick  ;  the  lid  and  the  other  sides  being  an 
inch  thick.  The  box  was  filled  with  damaged 
gunpowder,  in  cotton  bags,  each  containing 
2  lbs. — the  whole  charge  being  about  100 
lbs.  The  box  was  properly  secured,  and  a 
tarpaulin  nailed  over  it.  The  cart  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  shooting  butt,  1200 
yards  from  the  shooters,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  Mr.  Gibb,  C.  S.,  Captain  Gibbard 
of  the  Artillery,  Colonel  Jacob,  and  Captain 
Scott  of  the  Lancers.  The  morning  was 
cloudy,  and  the  cart  not  very  distinctly  visi- 
ble. About  twenty  shells  in  all  had  been 
fired  without  exploding  the  powder,  when 
the  ninth  shell  from  Mr.  Gibb's  rifle  (32 
gauge  only)  "  struck  the  box  and  exploded 
the  powder,  with  the  most  brilliant  effect." 
Some  of  the  officers,  however,  still  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  shot  and  cartridges  are  packed  in  the 
artillery  ammunition  waggons  would  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  rifle  shells  reach. 
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ing  the  powder,  even  if  they  burst  among 
the  shot  in  the  boxes.  To  test  this  opinion 
another  waggon  was  prepared,  with  four 
boxes  on  it,  similar  to  those  of  an  ammuni- 
tion waggon  in  a  field  battery.  These  boxes 
were  packed  with  round  shot,  cartridges, 
etc.,  like  those  of  a  regular  field  battery, 
and  the  proceedings  were  resumed  on  the 
25th  August,  at  the  same  distance  of  1200 
yards.  The  seventh  shell  from  Captain 
Gibbard's  rifle  exploded  one  of  the  four  am- 
munition boxes.  The  fifth  shell  from  Colo- 
nel Jacob's  rifle  entered  another  box,  and  a 
second  explosion  took  place.  The  gentlemen 
present  proceeded  to  the  butt  to  examine 
the  effect,  and  found  the  waggon  burning, 
although  two  of  the  boxes  were  still  unex- 
ploded.  The  neighbourhood  being  danger- 
ous the  spectators  retired,  and  the  third  box 
exploded.  The  fourth  was  blown  up  by 
another  shell,  and  the  waggon  was  totally 
destroyed. 

But  Colonel  Jacob's  practice  was  not 
limited  even  to  the  range  of  1200  yards,  as 
will  he  seen  by  the  following  memorandum, 
which  we  quote  entire,  believing  it  to  be  the 
record  of  the  most  notable  feat  ever  per- 
formed with  so  small  a  weapon  as  a  shoul- 
der rifle : — 

*' RIFLE    PRACTICE     AT     KURRACHEE. 

"-' Friday,  5tk  Sept.  1856. 

"  A  powder  box  was  prepared  for  explo- 
sion, by  rifle  shells,  at  a  range  of  (1800) 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  yards.  The  box 
consisted  of  two  boards,  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  thick,  and  ten  feet  square,  put  toge- 
ther with  a  space  of  one  inch  between  their 
surflices ;  this  space  was  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  was  found  to  contain  a  charge 
of  above  500  lbs.  The  box  was  placed 
against  the  butt  on  the  ground,  and  after 
being  loaded  was  well  tarred  over.  At  7 
A.M..  on  the  5th  September  1856,  rifle  prac- 
tice was  commenced  with  shells  at  this  box, 
from  a  distance  of  1800  yards.  The  morn- 
ing at  first  was  dark  and  cloudy,  but  after  a 
few  shots  had  been  fired  the  weather  im- 
proved, and  soon  became  favourable  as  re- 
gards light,  although  a  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  across  the  range  from  right  to  left. 
The  shooters  were : — 
Captain  Gibbard,  Artillery  .  24:  gauge  Rifle 
Captain  Thatcher    ....     16-gauge  Manton 

C<4onel  Jacob 24-gauge  Manton 

Captain  Scott,  A.D.O.    .    .    32-gauge  Manton 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  were  also 
present : — 

Colonel  Trevelyan,  Artillery  ;  Lieutenant 
De  Nitre,  Artillery  ;  Captain  Pirie,  Lieute- 
nant of  Police. 
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For  the  first  few  rounds  the  shells  struck 
near  the  foot  of  the  butt,  but  as  the  morning 
brightened  the  practice  improved,  and  many 
shells  in  succession  struck  close  over  and 
around  the  box — so  close,  indeed,  that  to 
the  naked  eye  they  appeared  actually  to 
strike  it.  The  practice  was  steadily  and 
deliberately  continued,  but  the  powder  still 
remained  untouched,  till  Colonel  Jacob's 
little  double  rifle  had  been  fired  twenty 
times.  The  last  four  shots  from  this  rifle 
were  all  very  near  to  the  box ;  and  when 
fired  for  the  twenty-first  time,  the  shell  from 
the  second  barrel  struck  the  box  and  ex- 
ploded the  powder.  The  eflect  was  magnifi- 
cent, the  distance  being  so  great  and  the 
charge  in  the  box  so  heavy.  So  violent  was 
the  explosion,  that  it  was  thought  at  first 
that  the  butt  wall  had  been  blown  down ; 
but  when  the  smoke  cleared,  the  wall  was 
seen  standing  uninjured.  This  wall  is  built 
of  stone,  ten  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  one 
and  a  half  at  top,  is  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  fifty  feet  high.  A  large  portion  of  sur- 
face near  the  powder-box  was  a  good  deal 
shattered,  but  the  damage  was  only  super- 
ficial, and  the  butt  was  not  seriously  injured. 
Throughout  the  i)ractice  at  Kurrachee  no 
rest  of  any  kind  was  used.  The  rifles  were 
always  fired  from  the  shoulder,  the  shooter 
standing  up." 

With  regard  to  the  penetration  of  the 
bullets  used  by  Colonel  Jacob,  we  may  take 
the  following  instances  :•— At  Kurrachee,  on 
the  26th  September  1856,  a  24-gauge  iron- 
pointed  ball,  fired  with  a  charge  of  2^ 
drachms  of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  yards,  penetrated  clean  through  eighteen 
deal  planks,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  smashed  itself  all  to  pieces  against 
stones  on  tlie  other  side.  And,  on  the  29th 
September  1856,  "  a  24-gauge  iron-pointed 
bullet,  with  a  charge  of  2J-  drachms  of  pow- 
der, was  fired  at  twenty-five  deal  boards,  each 
a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an*  inch 
thick — the  whole  thickness  of  all  the  boards 
being  twenty  inches.  The  boards  were 
packed  close  one  behind  the  other,  and 
wedged  fast  into  a  box.  The  rifle  was  fired 
at  twenty-five  yards  distance.  The  bullet 
penetrated  clean  through  the  whole  twenty- 
five  planks,  and  buried  itself  its  whole  length 
iu  a  block  of  hard  wood,  two  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  which  was  behind  the  mass  of 
boards,  breaking  this  block  into  two  pieces. 

Colonel  Jacob  objects  to  a  long  thin  barrel 
for  a  rifle,  which  he  admits,  however,  may 
perform  weU  up  to  800  yards,  with  an  ex- 
panding ball  and  a  slow  burning  powder, 
lie  prefers  a  short  barrel  with  a  rapid  twist. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  new.  The  German 
rifles  that  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  hun- 


dred years  would  nearly  fulfil  the  conditions 
laid  down ;  and  plenty  of  rifles  were  made 
in  England  before  the  name  of  Minie  was 
heard  of,  quite  Tiear  enough  to  Colonel  Ja- 
cob's specification  to  perform  well  if  fitted 
with  the  appropriate  bullet.  The  mystery 
is  not  in  the  rifling,  but  in  the  shape  of  the 
projectile.  "  For  my  projectiles,  therefore," 
says  Colonel  Jacob,  "  we  require  a  short 
barrel  with  deep  grooves  and  great  twist. 
If  we  attempt  to  use  these  projectiles  with  a 
long  thin  barrel,  like  the  Enfield,  they  must 
fail  signally.  The  weight  of  the  ball,  and 
its  solid  resistance,  arc  too  great  for  the 
weaker  barrel,  which  trembles,  shakes,  and 
vibrates  when  fired  to  a  degree  which  shows 
it  to  .be  altogether  overstrained  ;  in  fact,  the 
iron  of  th6  barrel  must  be  distorted  into  a 
series  of  waves,  as  the  ball  passes  along  it, 
and  the  elastic  action  of  so  thin  a  tube  near 
the  muzzle  end,  must  make  it  jerk  the  ball 
about  in  a  wonderful  manner  as  it  leaves 
it."  Colonel  Jacob  has  here  adverted  to  an 
important  principle,  which  may  account  for 
the  unexplained  fact,  that  while  shot  barrels 
are  almost  invariably  made  round,  rifle  bar- 
rels have  almost  as  invariably  been  made 
eight-sided ;  the  angles  on  the  barrel  being 
calculated  to  arrest  the  undulation.  The 
same  circumstance  may  also  give  a  cine  to 
the  fact,  that  the  double  rifle  was  found  pre- 
ferable to  the  single.  The  single  barrel 
must  be  made  stout,  so  as  to  control  the 
expansion  and  vibration ;  but  the  double 
barrel  effects  this  by  means  of  joining  two 
tubes  together.  The  waves  cannot  be  gene- 
rated to  the  same  extent,  when  one  side  of 
the  barrel  that  is  undergoing  expansion  un- 
der the  force  of  the  powder  is  held  firm  by 
another  piece  of  metal  which  is  not  under- 
going a  similar  expansion.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  sound  theory,  therefore, 
that  the  double  gun  may  actually  be  found 
to  perform  better  than  a  single— taking  the 
weight  into  due  consideration.  With  regard 
to  size.  Colonel  Jacob  considers  a  32-guage 
to  be  large  enough  for  anything,  and  twenty- 
four  inches  to  be  long  eiiough  for  the  barrel 
of  any  calibre  whatever.  The  grooves,  ho 
says,  should  be  full,  deep,  of  breadth  equal 
to  that  of  the  lands,  and  may  turn  once  in 
three  feet  of  length.  Such  are  Colonel  Ja- 
cob's conclusions,  based  upon  experience, 
second  to  that  of  no  living  man  ;  and  thongh 
we  should  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  gene- 
ral  affirmation,  that  24  inches  would  be  found 
long  enough  for  any  barrel,  we  willingly  ad- 
mit that  (5>lonel  Jacob's  view  is  substantially 
the  correct  one. 

In  conclusion,  wo  shall  not  presume  to  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  this  extraordinary 
pamphlet,  inasmuch  as  no  one  who  has  not 
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perused  it,  or  who  has  not  conducted  a  some- 
what similar  course  of  experiments,  can  be 
said  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  real 
capabilities  of  the  rifle.     Nor  shall  we  con- 
gratulate Colonel  Jacob  on  having  brought 
to  such  successful  issue,  what  we  venture  to 
characterise  as  the  most  important  set  of 
experiments  ever  made  with  fire-arms  by  a 
single  individual.     Colonel  Jacob  has  gone 
far  to  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  art  of  war. 
His  shell — almost  an    ingenious   curiosity 
when  first  inspected — contains  within  it  a 
power  which,  hereafter,  in  the  field  or  on 
the  waves,  will,  we  fully  anticipate,  make 
the  name  of  the  inventor  memorable.     This 
fact  cannot  be  overturned-y-the  Jacob  shell, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  can  from  an  ordi- 
nary shoulder  rifle  blow  up  an  ammunition 
wagon.     That  single  foct  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  prodigious  advance.    But  whatever 
the  effect  in  the  field — on  cavalry  by  day, 
or  even  more  important  still,  by  night,  when 
the  horses  could  be  stampeded — on  ammu- 
nition waggons — on  batteries — on  invested 
fortresses,  or  towns — it  is  at  sea  that  we 
expect  the  powers  of  the  Jacob  shell  to  pro- 
duce the  most  important  results.     One  of 
these  shells  passing   into  a  powder-bucket 
might  determine  the  fate  of  a  line-of-battle- 
ship ;  and  what  is  more,  sea-ports  and  dock- 
yards that  could  not  be  approached  with 
heavy  siege  artillery,  might  possibly  be  ap- 
proached by  these  tiny  shells,  every  one  of 
which  contains  within  itself  the  capability 
of  exploding  a  magazine  or  setting  fire  to 
an  arsenal.     The  experiments  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  though  not  without  a  certain  value, 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the  long  series 
of  successes  which  have  attended  the  intelli- 
gent and  persevering  eflTorts  of  Colonel  Ja- 
cob of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  now,  we  are 
happy   to    observe,    Brigadier-General   Ja- 
cob, C.B. 


Art.  X. — The  Angel  in  the  House.      By 

Coventry   Patmore.      Books    I.  and  II. 

Second  Edition.     J.  W.  Parker.     1858. 
Tamerton  Church   Tower^  and  other  Poems. 

By  Coventry  Patmore.     J.  W.  Parker. 

1854. 

All  the  poetry  most  characteristic  of  the 
present  century  has  in  it  a  kind  of  microsco- 
pic air.  It  concentrates  the  eye  on  what 
is  near,  rather  than  on  what  is  distant ;  it 
bids  us  see  a  new  world  in  every  fresh  point 
of  space,  instead  of  making  us  feel  that  every 
point  is  a  fresh  position  from  which  to 
sweep  with  new  result  the  broad  horizon  of 


the  universe.     And,  as  the  magnifying  glass 
is  necessarily  of  a  short  focus,  and  throws 
into  dimness  and  mist  all  that  lies  beyond  its 
proper  range,  and  that,  too,  by  the  verv 
same  property  by  which  it  reveals  in  full 
the  marvellous  complexity  of  the  smallest 
point  within  that  range,  so  it  seems  that  it 
is  the  condition   of  the   poetic   faculty  of 
modern  times,  to  give  us  extraordinary  in- 
sight into  what  is  near  and  apparently  insig- 
nificant, at  the  expense  of  those  flowing  out- 
lines and  comprehensive  groupings  of  hu- 
man  life  which   the   poets   of  older  days 
painted   for  us.      The  mind,  like  the   eye, 
may  be  adapted  to  a  near  or  a  distant  range 
of  observation  ;  but,  once  adapted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  alter  it ;  and  so,  too,  the  mind  that 
has  been  engaged  in  observing  itself^  cannot 
be  easily  accustomed  to  include  a  wide  field 
of  view.     And  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for 
this,  beyond  the  mere  illustrative  analogy 
we  have  hitherto  used   in  explaining   our 
meaning ;  for,  though  every  poet,  whether 
of  microscopic   or  telescopic  vision,  must 
necessarily  have  experience  in  order  to  sing, 
and  can  only  use  his  own  experience  in  his 
song,  that  experience  is  very  diff*erent  in 
kind,    and   is   used   after   a   very  different 
fiishion  by  the  great  painters  of  life  and  hu- 
man story,  such  as  Homer,  Chaucer,  Tasso, 
and  Milton,  to  that  in  which  personal  expe- 
rience is  used  by  the  great  modern  school 
of  poets — Goethe   and   Coleridge,    Words- 
worth and  Tennyson.     The  former  do  not, 
like  the  latter,  gaze  into  their  own  experi- 
ence Jirst^  and  then  slowly  interpret  by  it 
the  signs  and   symptoms  of  external  life. 
Their  imagination  is  quickened  from  with- 
out,  not   from  within.     They  do   not   see 
(simply  because  they  never  study)  all  those 
minute  ripples  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
bear  no  visible  trace  upon  the  broad  field  of 
human  life  and  history.    They  see  the  deeper 
breadth  of  shadow  and  of  light ;  they  see  the 
masses  of  colour  which  distinguish  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  men,  and  the  striking  aspects 
of   nature;    but   the    smaller   elements   of 
which  these  are  composed  they  know  only 
roughly,  and  from  an  instinptive  knowledge 
of  proportion.     Just  as   a   quick  ear   will 
catch  a  tune  though  it  could  never  distin- 
guish the  separate  notes,  they  see  and  know 
the  whole  before  they  know  the  parts.     The 
great  epic  poets  could  not  have  painted  for 
us  what  they  have  painted  at  all,  had  not 
the  rhythm  of  some  great  passage  of  human 
life  caught  their  imagination  before  they  had 
gained  any  insight  into  the  detailed  elements 
of  which  it  was  composed  ;  and,  of  course, 
they  sing  with   less  of  inward  detail  and 
more  of  broad  effect  than  the  modern  poets, 
because  the  unit  of  conception  with  them  is 
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far  larger  than  it  can  be  with  the  self-con- 
scious singers  of  our  own  times.  If  you 
gMZc  on  the  external  world  without  the  pre- 
paration of  self-study,  you  cannot  possibly 
see  all  that  you  see  if  you  have  first  studied 
the  deep  details  of  your  inward  life  ;  but  you 
will  partially  understand  and  grasp  a  much 
wider  if  a  much  less  complex  world.  A 
mind  that  comes,  like  Goethe's,  to  its  study 
of  society  with  an  imagination  already  bur- 
dened  with  the  richest  abundance  of  inward 
experience,  will  see  more  than  it  can  deli- 
neate with  any  artistic  effect  in  its  pictures. 
A  self  conscious  imagination  is  a  microscope 
that  enlarges  indefinitely  the  details  of  <i very 
atom  it  beholds,  and  so  leads  to  a  pre-Raf- 
faelite  kind  of  poetry,  which  distracts  atten- 
tion from  the  grouping  and  the  outline  by 
the  unnatural  distinctness  of  every  turn  of 
feeling  and  every  shade  of  thought.  The 
consequence  is,  that  poetry  is  taking  more 
and  more  minute  fields  of  delineation  every 
day.  A  single  daisy,  a  group  of  daffodils, 
or  at  most  a  mountain,  a  child,  or  a  woman, 
is  almost  as  much  as  Wordsworth  can  en- 
dure to  deal  with  as  the  subject  of  any  one 
of  his  finest  poems.  Goethe  is  greatest  in 
delineating  a  few  female  characters;  and 
Tennyson  most  perfect  in  his  mood  of  sad- 
ness, as  it  expresses  itself  in  half-despondent 
selfquestionings,  or  in  melancholy  song. 
Since  Scott  ceased  to  write,  we  have  had  no 
poet  whose  imagination  was  kindled  by  the 
outward  world,  by  groups  of  noble  figures, 
and  the  drama  of  event.  All  our  recent  poets 
bring  to  their  work  the  microscope  of  self- 
conscious  experience,  and  so,  unless  they 
wisely  limit  themselves  to  comparatively 
minute  themes,  they  are  compelled  either  to 
execute  some  parts  with  disproportionate 
accuracy,  or  to  crowd  their  canvass  with  dis- 
tracting detail.  Goethe's  tales  are  fre- 
quently failures,  simply  because  he  kept  but 
one  figure  under  his  object-glass  at  a  time, 
instead  of  the  whole  action  of  the  tale. 

But  though  the  modern  poetry  is  minute 
and  microscopic,  it  is  anything  but  close  and 
confined.  The  single  point  it  selects  for  its 
magnifying  glass,  is  not  only  shown  to  be  a 
thousand-fold  fuller  of  action  and  feeling 
than  it  was  known  to  be  before,  but  is  con- 
nected on  every  side  with  the  world  around 
it,  and  the  infinite  life  beyond.  Even 
Wordsworth's  daisy  or  his  daHbdils  are  in- 
stantly seen,  not  merely  to  be  springing 
from  the  common  earth,  but  to  be  over- 
arched by  the  eternal  heavens  ; — they  teach 
human  lesfft)ns  "of  all  degrees,"  and  the 
spiritual  microscope  is  never  lifted  away 
till  they  have  yielded  fresh  symbols  of  the 
immortality  of  man,  and  fresh  tokens  of  the 
tender  mercy  of  God.     The  infinitude  of  life 


is  perhaps  felt  more  deeply  in  the  poems  of 
the  modern  self  conscious  school  than  in  any 
other.     They  have  not  generally  the  sunny 
warmth  and  glow  of  stories  which  paint  for 
us  the  whole  "  wonder  and  bloom  of  the 
world  ;"    they    have   almost  always  some- 
thing of  the  awe  of  a  world  of  mysterious 
shadow  in  them  ;  for,  while  they  take  a  very 
narrow  foreground,  they  also  show  you  the 
infinite  distances  into  which  that  foreground 
stretches  away  on  every  side.     And   it  is 
clear  that  indications  of  this  mysterious  in- 
finitude can  be  given  more  easily  and  ade- 
quately in  a  poem  on  a  small  theme,  than 
in  a  poem   on  a  large  theme.     A  solitary 
flower  may  be  made  the  means  of  express- 
ing the  infinite  awe  of  the  universe  far  more 
effectively  than  the  most  crowded  drama. 
The  fuller  a  picture  or  a  poem  is  of  positive 
life  action  and  feeling,  the  less  room  is  there 
left  in  our  finite  minds  for  the  strange,  uncon- 
ceived  immensity  beyond.     Rembrandt  fills 
us  with  deeper  sense  of  the  supernatural 
world  by  his  rough  sketch  of  Jacob's  sleep- 
ing form,  and  the  dark  ladder  lit  up  by  one 
or  two  flitting  shapes  of  light,  than  docs  all 
the  crowded  field  of  Michael  Angolo's  last 
judgment.     And  thus  the  modern  school  of 
minutely  penetrating,  self-conscious  experi- 
ence, unveils  the  spiritual  world  far  more 
effectually — though,  of  course,  only  at  single 
points — than  the  great  epic  and  dramatic 
poets.     Tennyson  brings  us  oftener  and  far 
more  closely  and   personally   face  to   fjice 
with  God,  and  sin,  and  immortal   life,  than 
Milton — though  God  and  sin  are  the  pro- 
fessed subjects  of  Milton's  grand  poem,  and 
only  the  occasional  visions  of  Tennyson's 
poetic  world. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  certainly  belongs 
to  the  modern  school  of  poetry — the  self- 
conscious  or  microscopic  school,  as  we  have 
termed  it ;  but  in  many  respects  he  differs 
remarkably  from  the  other  members  of  it. 
The  single  topic  on  which  he  may  happen 
at  any  time  to  dwell,  is  magnified  in  the 
same  careful  way,  and  enlarged  in  all  its  de- 
tails, by  the  interpreting  light  of  a  selt-con- 
templating  experience.  We  see  many  emo- 
tions, and  learn  to  distinguish  many  shades 
of  emotion  which  wo  had  never  noted  bo- 
fore  ;  and  the  emotion  is  not  merely  de- 
lineated— it  also  throws  off  prismatic  fringes 
of  thought,  as  happens  so  commonly  in  the 
finer  poems  of  Tennyson.  But  yet  Mr. 
Patmore  has  a  manner,  and  merits,  and  de- 
ficiencies of  his  own,  which  distingui.sh  him 
strongly  from  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
obvious  at  once  that  his  favourite  study  is 
what  we  may  call  the  surface  of  man's 
deeper  life, — that  stratum  of  human  exist- 
ence where  character  passes  into  manners. 
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He  seldom  or  never  probes  tlie  depths  of  the 
individual  soul.  He  has  no  bias  to  investi- 
gate the  springs  of  thought  and  faith.  These 
he  accepts ;  and  he  only  begins  to  watch 
them  keenly  where  they  begin  to  blend  with 
the  influences  which  man  exerts  over  man. 
He  skims,  as  it  were,  the  fme  superficies  of 
nature  and  humanity,  but  seldom  cares  to 
penetrate  to  those  deeper  and  sterner  soci^il 
laws  on  which  are  based  the  fliir  "  traditions 
of  civility,"  which  he  sings  with  so  much 
grace.  He  has  himself  told  us,  in  some  of 
his  finest  lines,  that  sustained  spiritual  effort 
is  not  a  theme  on  which  his  genius  loves  to 
dwell — 

"  And  to  converse  direct  with  Heaven, 
Is  a  great  labour  in  the  breast ;" 

nor  does  he  choose  even  to  "  converse  direct " 
with  man.  What  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  a 
"  clothes-philosophy  "  is  nearest  to  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  characteristic  domain, — meaning,  of 
course,  by  clothes,  that  spiritual  vesture  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  appears — in  all  "  sea- 
sons of  calm  weather  "  at  least — to  the  eyes 
of  spectators.  He  does  not  love  to  look 
through  and  beneath  this  to  what  the  spirit 
is  in  itself — to  the  unclothed  spirit  as  it  is 
seen  by  God,  or  even  as  it  is  seen  by  men 
in  the  lightening  gleams  of  tempestuous 
trial,  and  in  moments  when  love  or  faith 
tenriporarily  dissolves  the  close-fitting  shell 
of  social  forms.  Though  Mr.  Patmore's 
special  theme  is  love,  it  is  not  love  in  its 
deeper  moods,  but  in  its  gentler  courte- 
sies ; — it  is  "  love  ceremonious,"  love  "  the 
nursling  of  civility,"  not  love  in  the  mood 
in  which  it  melts  the  "binding  crust  of 
years,"  and  reveals  the  hidden  depths  of 
personal  life  to  the  gaze  of  another.  The 
following  graceful  lines  are  not  by  any 
means  specimens  of  Mr.  Patmore's  best 
poetry,  but  they  exemplify  exactly  the 
sphere  he  chooses  for  himself  in  his  poem 
on  love : — 

"  Let  love  make  home  a  gracious  court ; 

There  let  the  world's  rude  hasty  ways 
Be  fashioned  to  a  loftier  port, 

And  learn  to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze  ; 
And  let  the  sweet  respective  sphere 

Of  personal  worship  there  obtain 
Circumference  for  moving  clear, 
'        None  treading  on  another's  train. 
This  makes  that  pleasures  do  not  cloy, 

And  dignifies  our  mortal  strife 
With  calmness  and  considerate  joy, 

Befitting  our  immortal  life." 

Not  only  the  spasmodic  school,  but  almost 
all  the  modern  poets — no  doubt  herein  ex- 
aggerating greatly  the  passionate  and  ab- 
sorbing side  of  love — would  call  Mr.  Pat- 
more's poem  no  poem  on  love  at  all.  They 
would  find  no  poetry  in  a  love  that  "  learned 


to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze  ;"  they  would  have 
no  idea  that  love  ought  to  recognise  the 
"  sweet  respective  sphere  of  personal  wor- 
ship ;"  and  though  we  completely  appreciate 
both  Mr.  Patmore's  meaning  and  the  grace 
of  his  delineation,  we  draw  attention  to  this 
contrast,  simply  in  order  to  point  out  that 
he  advisedly  chooses,  for  the  circle  of  thought 
and  emotion  in  which  he  moves,  one  much 
more  distant  from  the  personal  centre  of 
human  life  than  modern  poets  usually  do. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  only  his  habit,  but  his 
professed  desire.  He  does  not  write  to  un- 
veil life, — he  writes  to  exercise  "  the  poet's 
g\^o^  perfect  speecW''  on  that  which  is  within 
most  men's  ken. 

"  Nor  voice,  nor  art,  nor  plot,  nor  plan, 

Nor  anght  of  mine  here's  worth  a  toy  ; 
Quit  praise  and  blame,  and,  if  you  can, 

Do,  brother,  for  the  nonce  enjoy. 
Moving  but  as  the  feelings  move 

I  run,  or  loiter  with  delight, 
Or  stop  to  mark  where  gentle  Love 

Persuades  the  soul  from  height  to  height." 

And  though  he  disowns  expressly  any  wish 
to  devote  his  song  to  mere  temporary  and 
transient  beauty, — though  he  says, 

"  My  faith  is  fast, 
That  all  the  loveliness  I  sing 

Is  made  to  bear  the  mortal  blast, 
And  blossom  in  a  better  spring  ;'' — 

yet  in  this,  too,  he  is  quite  consistent  with 
himself,  for  even  spiritual  and  immortal  at- 
tributes have  not  only  their  mifathomablc 
depths,  but  their  shining  surface, — not  only 
their  hidden  subterranean  spriiig,  but  their 
visible  undulating  course, — not  only  tlieir 
pools  of  mystery,  but  their  sunny  social 
courses ;  and  the  poet  may  choose  the  latter, 
and  yet  keep  as  truly  to  an  "  immortal  " 
theme, — as  if,  like  Wordsworth,  he  gave  us 
glimpses  of  the  well-springs  of  the  creative 
beauty,  or, like  Tennyson,  he  j^robed  awfully, 
and  yet  reverently,  the  secret  roots  of  human 
faith. 

This  upper  stratum,  then,  of  human  life, 
when  character  assumes  the  vesture  of  what 
we  call  manners,  is  Mr.  Patmore's  peculiar 
sphere  as  a  poet ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  both 
its  advantageous  and  its  defective  side.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  gives  more  play,  more 
widelj^-spreading  colour  to  his  theme,  than, 
as  one  of  the  microscopic  school,  he  could 
otherwise,  if  he  pierced  deeper,  hope  to  at- 
tain ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  opens  out  fewer 
of  those  vistas  of  infinite  depth  and  wonder 
which  an  insight  into  the  deeper  springs  of 
thought  and  love  always  command.  His 
theme  is  less  circumscribed  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  but  it  has  fewer  glimpses  of 
the  central    and   primal   life.     Interpreting 
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life  as  he  does  by  his  own  self-conscious  ex- 
perience, it  would  follow,  that  if  he  took  a 
more  searching  phase  of  that  experience  for 
what  we  have  called  his  "  unit  of  concep- 
tion," he  could  not  have  had  so  extended  a 
field.  As  it  is,  the  thread  of  his  poem  winds 
through  many  light  and  gay  scenes  which 
woul(fhave  marred  the  unity  of  any  deeper 
theme.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  to  go 
back  to  an  old  analogy,  the  magnifying- 
glass  that  admits  a  larger  object  at  one  view 
must  have  a  longer  focal  length  and  a  weaker 
power.  In  other  words,  the  self-conscious 
thought  which  plays  over  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  a  man's  spiritual  life,  instead  of 
piercing  into  its  deepest  roots  and  springs, 
will  miss  many  openings  into  that  eternal 
truth  of  life  M-hich  a  more  concentrated 
power  would  have  detected  and  explored. 
Mr.  Patmore  has  said  to  himself,  "  Lift  not 
the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live  call 
life;"  nay,  he  has  said  more,  and  will  not 
even  consent  to  remove  the  veil  of  social 
observances ;  and  his  reward  is,  that,  though 
a  self-conscious  poet,  he  has  got  a  wider  and 
more  gently  undulating  foreground  for  his 
poem  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

And  first,  his  gift  as  a  painter  of  nature 
is  not  slight,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  consi- 
derations we  have  advanced  with  regard  to 
his  general  sphere  as  an  artist.  He  cannot 
realise  his  most  transient  emotions  in  an 
imagined  landscape  of  natural  beauty  that 
completely  expresses  a  phase  of  human  feel- 
ing, like  Tennyson.  He  cannot  distil  the 
realities  of  nature  till  they  enter  into  his 
mirjd,  and  spiritualise  his  own  moods,  like 
Wordsworth;  but  he  can  take  off  a  very 
true  and  lovely  picture  of  what  he  has  seen 
or  conceived,  so  that  we  seem  to  smell  the 
very  flowers,  and  breathe  the  very  breeze  of 
which  he  sings.     Thus  he  tells  us : — 

"  I,  in  whom  the  sweet  time  wrought, 

Lay  stretched  within  a  lonely  glade, 
Abandoned  to  delicious  thought, 

Beneath  the  softly  twinkling  shade. 
The  leaves,  all  stirring,  mimick'd  well 

A  neighbouring  rush  of  rivers  cold, 
And,  as  the  sun  or  shadow  fell, 

So  these  were  green,  and  those  were  gold  ; 
In  dim  recesses  hyacinths  drooped, 

And  breadths  of  primrose  cooled  the  air, 
Which,    wandering   through    the    woodland, 
stooped, 

And  gathered  perfumes  here  and  there ; 
Upon  the  spray  the  squirrel  swung. 

And  careless  songsters,  six  or  seven. 
Sung  lofty  songs  the  leaves  among, 

Fit  for  their  only  listener,  iieaven." 

An  equally  poetical  picture  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Deanery  of  Sarura  Close,  where 
the  scene  of  the  poem  is  most  often  laid  : — 


"  'Twas  half  my  home  six  years  ago ; 

The  six  years  had  not  altered  it : 
Eed  brick  and  ashlar,  long  and  low, 

With  dormers  and  with  oriels  lit. 
Geranium,  lychnis,  rose  arrayed, 

The  windows  all  wide-open  thrown, 
And  some  one  in  the  study  played 

The  wedding-march  of  Mendelssohn. 
And  there  it  was  I  last  took  leave  : 

'Twas  Christmas :  I  remember'd  now 
The  cruel  girls,  who  feigned  to  grieve, 

Took  down  the  evergreens,  and  how 
The  laurel  into  blazes  woke 

The  fire,  lighting  the  large,  low  room, 
A  dim  rich  lustre  of  old  oak 

And  crimson  velvet's  glowing  gloom." 

These,  and  other  still  more  delicately  painted 
pictures,  have  all  the  life  and  harmony  that 
only  a  poet  can  give.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  belong  to  the  highest  poetic  class,  for 
they  do  not  profess  to  interpret,  even  so  far 
as  interpretation  is  possible,  the  tender  and 
mystic  symbols  of  natural  beauty.  Mr. 
Patmore  contents  himself  with  simple  deline- 
ation ;  he  neither  constrains  the  manners  of 
men  to  yield  up  the  inner  secrets  of  their 
characters,  nor  the  complex  forms  of  nature 
to  reveal  the  deeper  things  of  the  Eternal 
Mind. 

But  we  cannot  look  to  have  the  same 
fountain  of  thought  for  all  our  poets  ;  and  if 
the  *'  power  of  hills"  rests  upon  some  of 
them,  till  it  gives  to  all  they  utter  the  might 
and  freedom  of  a  "  mountain  tone," — if 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised" 

inspire  others  with  a  special  art  for  trans- 
lating into  human  speech  the  sweet  and 
melancholy  music  of  the  air  and  sea, — not 
the  less  but  the  more  grateful  shall  we  be  to 
receive  from  a  poet  of  a  different  class  those 
soft  transcripts  of  nature,  which  are  rather  a 
fitting  framework  for  human  experience  than 
a  new  enlargement  of  its  sphere.  This  dis- 
tinctly secondary  place  Nature  certainly 
takes  in  Mr.  Patmore's  poems.  His  im- 
ages taken  from  Nature  usually  come  in  the 
distinct  form  of  similes — similes  often  of  the 
most  perfect  grace  and  beauty, — but  still 
illustrations  of  thought  rather  than  its  very 
form  and  body.  The  matured  stage  of  ex- 
act analogy  which  the  simile  implies,  points 
out  at  onoe  that  the  thought  came  first,  the 
illustration  following ;  in  short,  that  there 
was  not  that  perfect  fusion  between  the  men- 
tal conception  and  the  image  which  embodies 
it,  which  is  given  by  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  in  its  most  vivid  moments.  A 
now  and  perfect  simile  always  implies  a 
more  considerate  and  slower  fancy  than  a 
new  and  perfect  metaphor.  Thus,  where 
Mr.  Patmore  is  describing  the  polite  jeal* 
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ousy  entertained  by  his  hero  for  another 
young  gentleman  (who  seems,  by  the  way, 
to  have  been  more  deserving  but  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  suit),  he  sings : — 

"  A  man  to  please  a  girl !  thought  I, 

Retortiag  his  forced  smiles,  the  shrouds 
Of  wrath,  so  hid  as  she  was  by, 

Sweet  moon  'between  her  lighted  clouds  /" 

x\gain,  when  he  is  recalling  the  '*  noble  form 
and  gentle  state"  of  the  lady  he  admires,  he 
explains : — 

"  Her  dress  had  brushed  this  wicket ;  here 

She  turned  her  face  and  laugh'd,  with  looks 

Like  moonbeams  on  a  wavering  mere.''' 

There  is  genuine  poetry  in  these  touches,  but 
clearly  the  nature  is  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  human  thought ;  it  does  not  blend  with  it, 
but  rather  clothes  it ;  there  is  not  that  perfect 
identity  between  the  thought  and  the  sym- 
bol which  seems  to  deepen  at  the  same  time 
that  it  embodies  the  feeling  of  the  poet. 
Nor  can  we  look  for  the  very  highest  poetry, 
even  of  Nature^  from  any  poet  who  does  not 
work  on  what  we  may  call  the  primary 
strata  of  human  life — the  rugged  affections, 
passions,  and  faiths  which  lie  even  deeper  in 
our  nature  than 

"  The  fair  sum  of  six  thousand  years' 
Traditions  of  civility," 

of  which  Mr.  Patmore  so  much  loves  to  sing. 
There  is  something  so  awful,  at  times  even 
appalling,  about  the  mighty  symbols  and 
mysterious  constancy  of  Nature's  life,  that  it 
will  not  amalgamate  entirely  with  any  but  the 
very  deepest  element  in  man's.  The  high- 
est poetry  of  Nature  is  not  Greek  but  He- 
brew. The  "  mountains  and  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth"  will  give  ear  only 
to  the  "  Lord's  controversy."  And,  among 
English  poets.  Nature's  life  has  been  the 
natural  embodiment  of  human  thought  only 
where  that  thought  has  been  quarried  out  of 
the  substantial  essence  of  our  universal  hu- 
manity. This  cannot  truly  be  said  of  any 
poet  who  draws  so  largely  on  the  graces  of 
social  culture,  and  even  of  national  manners 
and  habits,  as  Mr.  Patmore.  He  sings  of 
pleasant  ramblings  in  a  fair  and  well-tilled 
garden,  not  of  wanderings  on  that  primeval 
earth  of  forest  and  wilderness  where  man 
first  learns  to  subdue  Nature,  and,  by  sub- 
duing, to  respect  and  dimly  understand  her. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Patmore's  genius  for  painting  character. 
He  has  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  a  poet,  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  the  feminine  cast  of  mind.  His 
special  insight  into  the  emotional  upper- 
currents  of  human  experience,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  necessarily  implies  insight  into 


feminine  characteristics  ;  for  women  express 
their  whole  mind  through  their  manners  far 
more  constantly  and  adequately  (though 
generally  less  openly)  than  men.  It  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  a  certain  test,  though 
by  no  means  a  necessary  condition,  of  poetic 
genius,  for  a  man  to  have  the  power  of  deli- 
neating perfectly  feminine  influences,  and 
feminine  modes  of  thought.  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  it.  We  do  not  know  one  of  his  mascu- 
line characters  that  is  painted  to  the  life,  but 
many  of  his  feminine  characters  breathe  out 
the  very  essence  of  what  Goethe  used  to  call 
women's  "  reine  Weiblichkeit  und  holde 
Umgebung."  Many  poets  of  all  but  the 
very  first  rank  are  without  it ;  but  no  man 
who  has  it  can  help  being  in  some  degree  a 
poet ;  for  it  implies,  at  least  in  a  man,  an 
imagination  so  receptive,  so  open  to  the 
most  delicate  impressions,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  delineate  the  ethereal  essence  of  fe- 
minine influence,  that  other  forms  of  life  and 
beauty  must  necessarily  enter  at  the  same 
avenues.  No  man  who  can  delineate  wo- 
man, can  be  without  power  to  delineate  also 
th3  fiiirer  and  softer  aspects  of  nature, 
though  he  need  not,  of  course,  be  able  to 
grasp  her  more  rugged  and  magnificent 
scenes.  Mr.  Patmore  has  the  power  we 
have  indicated  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
His  only  fault  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
that  he  has  a  tendency,  not  to  make  w^omen 
ioo  feminine,  which  is  impossible,  but  a  little 
too  small'.  Now,  we  cannot  deny  the  very 
obvious  fact  of  a  certain  limitation  of  mind 
— let  us  say  shallowness — in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  women  :  but  assuredly  it  is  not  the 
feminine  cast  of  their  character  which  makes 
them  so.  This  Mr.  Patmore  well  knows, 
and  on  occasion  can  finely  sing.  Speaking 
of  the  nature  of  woman,  he  says,  with  won- 
derfiil  beauty, 

"  No  idle  thought  her  instinct  shrouds, 
Bat  fancy  chequers  settled  sense, 
Like  alteration  of  the  clouds 
On  noon-day's  azure  permanence." 

But  in  his  actual  delineations  he  does  not 
usually  give  us  that  "  noon-day's  azure  per- 
manence," but  only  a  very  limited  sample  of 
it,  without  indicating,  as  he  should  do,  the 
soft  breadths  of  sky  which  stretch  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  picture.  This  often  destroys 
the  beauty  of'  his  delineation,  which  is  occa- 
sionally young-lady ish  rather  than  feminine, 
and  at  such  times  loses  sight  of  the  deeper 
aspects  of  women's  devotion.  This  is  a  fault 
Mr,  Kingsley  always  avoids;  the  great 
beauty  of  his  feminine  characters  lies  in  the 
marvellous  depth  he  ever  gives  them ; 

''  Rest  comes  down  upon  their  souls 
From  the  everlasting  deep." 
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We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Patmore  does  not 
also,  at  times,  give  us  fine  glimpses  of  this. 
We  have  shown  that  he  does.  Not  in  vain 
does  he  ask,  at  the  opening  of  his  poem — 

*'  Thou  Primal  Love,  who  grantest  wiogs 
And  voices  to  the  woodland  birds, 
Grant  me  the  power  of  sajiug  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  lor  words." 

But  still  the  main  fault  of  his  poem  is,  that 
he  makes  his  heroine  a  toy.  We  must  con- 
fess at  once  that  we  think  poorly  of  Hono- 
ria.  We  should  object  to  her  for  a  wife. 
She  is  prudish,  and  her  nature  is  on  a  petty 
scale.  She  is  worthy  of  the  hero,  but  that 
is  not  saying  very  much  for  her.  She  is 
Tery  inferior  to  her  sisters,  so  far  as  we  can 
catch  glimpses  of  them  in  the  sketch.  The 
second  daughter  is  much  the  best ;  and  even 
Mildred,  the  youngest,  "  whose  daisy  eyes  had 
learned  to  droop,"  is  very  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  eldest.  We  are  told  at  first 
almost  as  much  about  Plonoria  as  it  was 
possible  to  tell ;  and  here  is  the  young  lady 
with  whom  we  are  so  ill-satisfied  : — 

"  Was  this  her  eldest,  Honor ;  prude, 

Who  would  not  let  me  pull  the  swing  ; 
'  Who,  kissed  at  Christmas,  called  me  rude, 
And  sobbed  alone,  and  would  not  sing  ? 
How  changed  !    In  shape,  no  tall,  slim  Grace, 

But  Venus ;  milder  than  the  dove  ; 
Her  mother's  air ;  her  Norman  face, 
Her  large,  sweet  eyes,  clear  lakes  of  love." 

The  picture  is  pretty  and  true  to  nature,  and 
is  adhered  to  throughout ;  but  it  is  not  a 
picture  fitted  to  bring  out  the  poetic  or  deep 
side  of  love.  We  have  many  complaints  to 
make  of  the  pettiness  of  the  character.  She 
does  not  talk  with  her  lover,  she  chats.  She 
is  dignified  on  a  small  scale.  When  her 
hand  is  pressed,  she  "  withdraws  the  rays" 

"  Which  did  till  then  enhance 
Her  fairness  with  its  thanks  for  praise." 

After  marriage,  she  objects  to  her  husband's 
song — what  would  certainly  be  no  credit  to 
her  if  true — 

"  I  did  not  call  you  *  Dear'  or  *  Love,' 
I  think,  till  after  Frank  was  born." 

In  short,  she  is  altogether  limited. 

It  is  quite  a  relief,  in  the  middle  of  this 
very  "  proper"  love-making,  to  come  across 
some  of  the  things  "  too  simple  and  too 
sweet  for  words,"  which  arc  interspersed  in 
the  pauses  of  the  courtship.  You  can  scarce- 
ly believe  sometimes,  while  Mr.  Patmore 
dwells  on  the  small  accustomed  agonies  of 
love,  and  explains,  with  touching  fidelity  to 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  his  subject, 
how  pearls  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  so  forth,  are 
"her  beauty's  fair  prerogative," — that  he 


can  write  with  so  much  breadth  and  depth 
as  is  shown,  not  only  in  special  parts  of  his 
book,  but  at  frequent  intervals  throughfMit 
it.  The  music  of  the  following  verses,  for 
example,  is  not  easily  forgotten  ;  meaning 
and  form  take  hold  of  the  mind  with  equ-il 
force,  and  the  last  two  lines  sum  up  the 
thought  with  that  significant  indication  of  an 
untold  depth  of  feeling  beyond,  which  we 
miss  in  the  numerous  sweet,  easy,  and  flow- 
ing verses,  of  the  kind  we  have  just  been 
criticising ; — 

"  Love  wakes  men,  once  a  life-time  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids  and  look  ; 
And  lo  !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 

They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book. 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget;  but  either  way. 
That  and  the  CkiltVs  unheeded  dream 

Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day." 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  treatment  of  character,  we  must  note 
that  his  incidental  sketches  are  truer,  and 
even  more  skilful,  than  his  principal  figures. 
The  Dean  himself  is  finely  described  ;  and 
we  very  much  prefer  a  strong-minded  old 
aunt,  who  appears  once  or  twice  on  the 
scene,  to  the  heroine  herself.  She  is  sketched 
with  force  and  humour,  and  gives  an  exceed- 
inoly  good  and  trustworthy  opinion  on  ihe 
hero  of  the  poem,  though  she  is  clearly  too 
partial  to  the  heroine.  We  feel  a  great  Jid- 
miration  for  this  old  lady,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  forbidden  the  banns  if  she  could, 
and  who  yet  with  noble  forgiveness  of  tem- 
per presented  her  niece  with  a  "  lovely 
shawl"  as  a  wedding  present,  when  she  found 
that  she  could  find  no  "lawful  impediment!" 
We  recommend  her  heartily  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

The  one  great  reason  why  Mr.  Patmore's 
poem  does  not  take  a  wider  and  deeper 
range  is  to  be  found  in  his  too  direct  mode 
of  delineating  the  passion  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem.  The  natural  and  highest 
tendency  of  that  passion  is  certainly  not  to 
set  up  an  idtd  directly  before  our  eyes,  and 
magnify  it  after  the  minute  and  somewhat 
heathen  tone  of  adulation  into  which  this 
poem  not  unfrequently  falls — though  it  as 
frequently  rises  far  above  it.  "  Love,"  said 
a  great  thinker,  "is  deepest  in  those  inintis 
in  which  it  is  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary 
passion."  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  deep 
truth  as  regards  all  human  love,  and  it  is  a 
truth  of  which  Mr.  Patmore  frequently  loses 
sight.  Love  is  never  deepest  when  it  comes 
first  among  human  motives;  for  its  depth 
mainly  depends  on  its  reverence^  and  there 
can  be  no  reverence  in  a  love  which  does  not 
see  many  higher  ends  than  its  own  claims. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  natu- 
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ral  to  make  an  express  object  of  the  passion 
itself — to  be  on  the  look-out  for  love.  An 
amans  amare  does  not  deserve  to  find  what 
he  seeks.  Love  that  is  the  gradual  and  un- 
conscious birth  of  blending  sympathies  is  far 
higher  and  far  mor.e  common  and  natural. 
As  we  have  said,  we  have  no  great  respect 
for  the  hero  of  this  poem  ;  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  to  reject  as  entirely  false  to 
nature,  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  his 
arbitrary  dictum,  that  every  unmarried  man 
worth  anything  makes  it  his  "  chief  thought 
in  life"  when  he  shall  marry : — 

"  I  kept  the  custom  ;  I  confess 

I  never  went  to  ball,  or  fete, 
Or  show,  but  in  pursuit  express 

or  my  predestinated  mate  ; 
And  thus  to  me,  who  had  in  sight 

The  happy  chance  upon  the  cards, 
Each  beauty  blossomed  in  the  light 

Of  tender  personal  regards." 

We  confess  we  think  that  if  this  were  so,  he 
deserved  nothing  better  than  to  marry  Ho- 
noria.  Ilonoria  seems  to  have  had  no  inter- 
ests beyond  those  of  "  tender  personal  re- 
gards," in  which  they  could  have  shared 
together ;  and  the  passion,  therefore,  to  be 
described  is  all  of  it  explicit  passion  for  the 
lady,  not  that  far  higher  kind  of  passion 
which  springs  originally  from  common  sym- 
pathies and  interests  in  thoughts  and  worlds 
beyond  themselves.  Idolatry  is  always 
small  and  poor;  and  it  is  the  tendency  to 
idolatry  in  the  love-making  of  this  poem 
which  keeps  it  so  (.t^iQW  down  to  the  level  of 
the  earth.  Indeed  idolatry  is  the  stifling 
element  in  almost  all  love-poetry  which 
renders  it  so  intolerable  to  read  continuous- 
ly ;  but  it  is  also  the  vnreal  element  which 
does  not  nourish  love,  but  exhausts  it.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  weakness  of  the  "  subjective" 
poetry,  that  it  will  dwell  directly  in  the  phe- 
nomena'of  passion,  although  an  adequate  de- 
lineation of  it  can  only  be  given  by  its  indi- 
rect influence  on  the  other  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Mr.  Felix,  going  about  like 
Coelebs  "in  search  of  a  wife,"  precludes 
himself  from  finding  all  that  he  ought  to 
want.  The  direct  gaze  of  the  mind  weakens 
the  delicate  truthfulness  of  natural  sympa- 
thies. The  highest  love  is,  we  must  repeat, 
not  indeed  unconscious,  but  certainly  not 
of  self  conscious  origin;  it  springs  from 
spiritual  affinities,  and  tends  to  the  delight  of 
deeper  sympathy  rather  than  of  constant 
mutual  admiration.  The  theme  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  poem  is  far  too  much  the  love  of  ad- 
miration. And  consequently,  the  parts  of  it 
that  are  the  most  noble  and  poetical,  are 
those  in  which  the  eye  is  lifted  away  from 
the  lovers  altogether  into  general  contempla- 
tion.    The  "  destined  maid"  sickens  us.     It 


lis  all  very  well  to  hear  occasionally  of  the 
I  gusts  that  "shook  her  curls  and  vexed  the 
i  ribbons  at  her  waist,"  but  we  can't  stand  too 
I  much  of  it.  A  poem  such  as  Mr.  Patmore 
has  set  himself  to  write  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  delineating  personal  fiscinations. 
Especially  in  the  books  he  still  proposes  to 
give  us  must  he  beware  of  this.  What  may 
be  pardonable  up  to  the  wedding,  will  be  in- 
tolerable afterwards  ;  and  we  shall  expect  in 
the  future  books  to  see  the  horizon  of  his 
poem  expand — to  see  the  blending  of  the  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  life  of  his  hero  and 
heroine — to  see  the  mingling  of  waters  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  lake,  and  to  see  them 
mingle  not  merely  as  if  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  mutual  attraction,  but  by  those 
deeper  currents,  at  work  in  them  both,  which 
force  their  waters  to  seek  a  common  issue 
from  the  narrow  banks  within  which  they  are 
confined.  Mr.  Patmore  seems  to  delight, 
like  some  other  poets — Shelly  for  instance — 
in  keeping  the  object  of  passion  distinctly 
and  separately  in  view;  nay,  he  seems  al- 
most to  dread  the  sympathy  which  might 
unite  two  minds  in  an  unconscious  identity 
of  faith  and  love.  lie  says,  with  much  beauty, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  in  the  name  of 
a  man  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  : — 

"  He  dreads  lest  time  should  make  them  twain, 

Or  use  should  let  them  run 
With  undistinguished  heart  and  brain, 

Like  dew-drops,  into  one  ; 
Not  prescient  of  the  strong  defence 

Of  thoughts  that  still  perplex 
With  all  the  countless  ditference 

And  sweet  consent  of  sex." 

And  again,  in  this  later  poem  : — 

"  And  in  the  warmth  of  hand  to  band, 

Of  heart  to  heart,  he'll  vow  to  note 
And  reverently  understand 

How  the  two  spirits  shine  remote; 
And  ne'er  to  numb  fine  honour's  nerve, 

Nor  let  sweet  awe  in  pa-^sion  melt ; 
Nor  fail,  by  courtesies,  to  observe 

The  space  which  makes  attraction  felt ; 
Nor  cease  to  guard,  like  life,  the  sense 

Which  tells  him  that  the  embrace  of  love 
Is  o'er  a  gulf  of  difference 

Love  cannot  sound,  nor  death  remove.'* 

This  is  finel}^  said,  as  well  as  true  ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  that  to  gaze  over  the  gulf  between 
mind  and  mind  at  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
course  of  action  which  "  makes  attraction 
felt."  The  difference  is,  in  fiict,  the  source 
of  the  attraction,  but  it  can  be  felt  only  as 
the  source  of  attraction  in  the  act  of  exercis- 
ing the  powers  and  gifts  which  are  so  diflfer- 
ent;  and  of  course  it  can  be  delineated  only 
through  a  faithful  delineation  of  such  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  differences  as  find  their 
complement  and  completion  in  union.     No 
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doubt  such  a  delineation  is  a  difficult  task. 
But  this  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  great 
purpose  of  Mr.  Patmore^s  poem  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  answered  by  merely  making 
his  readers  feel  that  Felix  thought  Honoria 
an  angel,  and  Honoria  thought  Felix  a  god. 
This  direct  gazing  at  each  other  is  not  that 
"marriage  of  true  minds"  which  he  has  un- 
dertal^en  to  sing.  He  is  bound  to  show  us 
the  unity  of  moral  and  intellectual  difference, 
and  that  the  ground  of  unity  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  deficiency  on  either  side,  but  in 
that  completeness  to  which  each  helps  the 
other  to  attain.  Mr.  Patmore  exercises  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  characters  far  too 
little  on  objects  outside  themselves.  It  is 
"  love  in  idleness"  all  through  his  poem,  and 
therefore  not  unfrequently  degenerates  into 
idle  love.  This  is  quite  unworthy  of  his 
powers.  There  is  no  incident,  no  grief,  no 
suspense,  no  spiritual  doubt,  no  tasking  effort, 
to  bring  out  the  sustaining  strength  of  mutual 
love, — nothing  that  helps  us  to  see  how  much 
greater  is  the  union  of  love  than  the  love  of 
union.  Love  is  blind  only  when  it  is  self- 
consciously mistaking  the  part  for  the  whole 
— the  single  ray  of  beauty  for  the  entire 
splendour  of  perfection.  But  in  action,  in 
life,  in  the  indirect  strength  it  pours  into  an- 
other's soul,  it  is  not  blind  ;  because  the  great 
realities  of  life  and  faith  are  kept  full  before 
the  mind, — thus  rectifying  the  partialities, 
while  rejecting  none  of  the  help  that  purified 
love  can  give.  Mr.  Patmore  has  a  greater 
work  before  him  than  he  has  yet  attempted, 
if  he  is  to  make  his  poem  worthy  of  his  theme. 
He  must  show  us  the  growth  of  the  affection, 
after  the  flutterings  of  gratified  vanity  and 
worshipping  admiration  have  subsided;  he 
must  show  it  us  in  the  keen  fire  of  grief,  and 
strengthened  by  self  sacrifice  ;  he  must  show 
it  us  modifying  the  intellect,  enlightening  the 
conscience  by  mutual  gleams  of  light  and 
confirming  trust.  Ho  is  deeply  impressed 
with  one  great  truth,  which  he  has  finely  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines.  The  rainbow, 
he  reminds  us,  can  only  be  seen  by  one  who 
stands  outside  the  "  glittering  shower."  If 
you  try  to  get  too  near  it,  you  are  enveloped 
in  the  cloud : — 

"  With  whatsoever's  lovely,  know 
It  is  not  ours ;  stand  off  to  see ; 
Or  Beauty's  apparition  so 
Puts  on  invisibility." 

But  there  is  another  equally  great  truth  which 
his  poem  does  not  express, — the  truth  that 
seeing^  afler  all,  is  not  the  way  to  assimilate 
spiritual  beauty,  nay,  is  often  the  way  to 
lose  all  hold  of  it ;  for  mere  sights  even  the 
poet's  sight,  constantly  substitutes  the  par- 
tial for  the  perfect  glory,  where  life^  with  its 


anxious  toil  and  want,  would  reject  none  of 
the  blessing,  and  yet  would  recognise  all  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Patmore  seems  to  us  to  take  at  once 
an  exaggerated  view  of  woman's  natural 
graces,  and  a  very  depreciating  view  of  their 
capacities  for  growth.  -Let  us  admit  freely 
that  women  are  often  quite  as  dull,  and,  if 
dull,  a  vast  deal  more  insipid  and  wearisome 
than  men.  We  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  strange  idiosyncrasy  in  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  constitution  if  he  can  truly  say — 

"  Yet  if  I  come  where  women  are, 
How  sad  soever  I  was  before, 
Then  is  my  sadness  banished  far." 

At  least  our  experience  is  not  similar.  The 
"  sudden  polar  spring"  comes  to  us  quite 
as  often  from  the  influence  of  men  as  from 
that  of  women,  if  we  are  to  speak  generally, 
and  in  the  rough.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
flattering  thus  their  sunny  influence,  he  treats 
them  as  if  they  had  no  more  capacity  for 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  than  a  flower 
or  a  bird  ;  and,  in  his  very  fine  "  parallel " 
between  men  and  women,  assigns  all  the 
gradual  progress  to  those,  and  attributes  an 
involuntary  blossoming  to  these  : — 

"  Where  she  succeeds  with  cloudless  brow 

In  common  and  in  holy  course, 
He  fails,  in  spite  of  prayer  and  vow, 

And  agonies  of  faith  and  force.    .     .    . 
Her  spirit,  compact  of  gentleness, 

If  Heaven  postpones  or  grants  her  prayer, 
Conceives  no  pride  in  its  success, 

And  in  its  failure  no  despair  ; 
But  his,  enamoured  of  its  hurt, 

Baffled,  blasphemes,  or,  not  denied, 
Crows  from  the  dunghill  of  desert. 

And  wags  its  ugly  wings  for  pride. 
He's  never  young  nor  ripe ;  she  grows 

More  infantine,  auroral,  mild, 
And  still  the  more  she  lives  and  knows. 

The  lovelier  she's  expressed  a  child.    .    . 
Or  say  she  wants  the  patient  brain  • 

To  track  shy  truth  :  her  facile  wit 
At  that  which  he  hunts  down  with  pain 

Flies  straight,  and  does  exactly  hit. 
Were  she  but  half  of  what  she  is, 

He  twice  himself,  mere  love  alone, 
Her  special  crown,  as  truth  is  his. 

Gives  title  to  the  loftier  throne  :' 
For  love  is  substance,  truth  the  form  ; 

Truth  without  love  were  lefis  than  naught ; 
But  blindest  love  is  sweet  and  warm, 

And  full  of  truth  not  shaped  by  thought'* 

This  is  very  beautiful,  and  full  of  insight* 
but  it  is  one-sided  insight,  which,  if  Ciirried 
too  far,  will  injure  the  poem  Mr.  Patmore 
is  writing.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
justice  is  more  native  to  men,  and  self-de- 
votion to  women  ;  and  as  both  justice  and 
self-devotion  are  equally  mingled  in  that 
Divine  and  highest  love  which  St.  Paul  calls 
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charity^ — the  universal  sympathy,  that  is, 
with  the  fair  spirit  of  goodness,  innocence, 
or  penitence, — we  cannot  fliirly  say  that 
either  has  the  "  substance,"  while  the  other 
has  the  "form."  All  love  is,  no  doubt, 
full  of  implicit  truth,  as  Mr.  Patmore  says; 
but  often  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
shaping  of  thought  is  needed  to  distil  from 
the  concrete  feminine  love  of  which  he  is 
singing,  the  Truth  which  it  really  contains 
in  solution. 

We  have  criticised  freely  Mr.  Patmore's 
poem,  because  we  think  it  every  way  worthy 
of  careful  and  close  criticism.  Mr.  Patmore 
is  clearly  a  poet — a  poet,  we  mean,  by  voca- 
tion, who  has  indeed  received 

"  The  power  of  saying  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words." 

And  he  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  poet  whose 
mind  has  grown  visibly  and  rapidly  since 
his  earliest  productions.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  volume  of  poems  called  "  Tam- 
crton  Church  Tower,"  many  indications  that 
lie  was  not  merely  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
opening  years  of  youth,  feel  the  necessity 
for  some  deeper  expression  of  their  feelings 
than  ordinary  speech  permits,  but  whose 
powers,  when  expanded  and  developed,  tend 
cither  to  abstract  or  practical  pursuits. 
Almost  all  young  men  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment write  verses,  of  more  or  less  merit, 
jis  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for  emotion,  in  that 
intensely  "  subjective"  period  of  life  when, 
living  as  they  do  in  a  subjective  era,  they 
may  be  called  (by  a  slight  twist  of  the  de- 
testable transcendental  phraseology  of  the 
day),  subjecto-subjective ;  subjective  in  the 
first  degree  by  inheritance,  and  doubly  sub- 
jective through  the  self  conscious  tempera- 
ment of  youth.  Mr.  Patmore's  early  verses 
were  not  of  this  kind.  They  showed  the 
happy  discriminating  insight  and  tact  of 
expression  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his 
later  poem.  Still,  they  had  all  the  limp- 
ness, the  want  of  firm  texture,  purpose,  sus- 
tained thought,  and  clear  conception,  which 
distinguish  the  turhid  period  of  the  intellec- 
tual life.  You  can  see  in  them,  as  in  the 
chrysalis,  what  he  himself  has  finely  called 

"  The  blind  uneasy  motions 

That  foretel  the  higher  life." 

As  far  as  the  art  of  expression  goes,  his 
genius  will  probably  go  no  further.  The 
simplicity,  the  taste,  and  harmony  of  his 
verse,  is  all  that  we  could  wish.  But  he 
has  yet  to  gain  much  of  the  grasp  of  truth, 
and  the  "  power  of  more  melancholy  wis- 
dom," which  distinguishes  the  maturest  life. 
We  do  not  wish  him  to  become  abstract,  for 


that  a  poet  never  can  be ;  but  the  same 
mental  tendency  which,  in  ordinary  men, 
tends  towards  abstract  modes  of  thought  as 
they  advance  towards  maturity,  may  be  of 
great  use  to  his  genius.  A  little  more  of 
the  primeval  rock  on  which  our  life  is  based, 
and  a  little  less  of  the  overlaying  flowers 
and  sod,  would  add  dignity  and  interest  to 
Mr.  Patmore's  landscape.  This,  we  think, 
it  will  be  the  natural  tendency  of  age,  and 
of  that  decision  and  even  inflexibility  of 
thought,  which  age  brings  with  it,  to  give. 
There  is  no  fear  that  it  can  do  him  any 
harm.  He  never  analyses,  he  never  rea- 
sons ;  he  always  delineates^  in  a  living  form, 
the  intellectual  truths  he  wishes  to  enforce ; 
and  if  these  truths  should,  in  future,  occupy 
a  somewhat  greater  share  in  his  mind,  and 
the  little  accessories  of  delineative  skill  a 
somewhat  less  share,  the  eflfect  of  his  pic- 
tures can  only  be  enhanced.  Indeed,  we 
would  gladly  see  the  sequel  of  his  poem 
even  more  full  than  the  introduction,  of 
thoughts  so  noble  and  so  exquisitely  present- 
ed as  we  find  in  tha  following  lines  : — 

"  Would  Wisdom  for  herself  be  woo'd, 

And  wake  the  foolish  from  his  dream, 
She  must  be  glad  as  well  as  good, 

And  must  not  only  be  but  seem. 
Beauty  and  joy  are  hers  by  right ; 

And,  knowing  this,  I  wonder  less 
That  she's  so  scorned,  when  falsely  dight     . 

In  misery  and  ugliness. 
What's  that  which  Heaven  to  man  endears, 

And  that,  which  eyes  no  sooner  see 
Than  the  heart  says,  with  floods  of  tears, 

*  Ah  !  that's  the  thing  which  I  would  be  ?* 
Not  childhood,  full  of  fears  and  fret ; 

Not  youth,  impatient  to  disown 
Those  visions  high,  which  to  forget 

Were  worse  than  never  to  have  known.  .  , 
Not  these  ;  but  souls  found  here  and  there, 

Oases  in  our  waste  of  sin, 
When  everything  is  well  and  fair, 

And  God  remits  his  discipline, 
Whose  sweet  subdual  of  the  world 

The  worldling  scarce  can  recognise ; 
And  ridicule,  against  it  hurled, 

Drops  with  a  broken  sting  and  dies. 
,  They  live  by  law,  not  like  the  fool. 

But  like  the  bard  who  freely  sings 
In  strictest  bonds  of  rhyme  and  rule. 

And  finds  in  them  not  bonds  but  wings." 
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Hegel  said  to  a  friend  who  was  watching  by 
his  deathbed,  "  I  have  no  one  who  can  ex- 
plain me  to  the  world  except  yourself,  and 
even  you  do  not  understand  me."  Wc  are 
far  from  applying  tiie  left-handed  compli- 
ment of  the  apostle  of  absolute  idealism  to 
Professor  Blackie.  But,  touching  the  expo- 
sition of  Platonism  to  this  somewhat  unsen- 
timental generation,  the  ghost  of  the  great 
Athenian  idealist  might  appropriately  ad- 
dress our  author  in  the  former  part  of  the 
saying.  Whether,  in  its  contact  with  "  our 
German  brethren,"  it  has,  in  its  wanderings 
from  brain  to  brain,  caught  enough  of  hu- 
mour to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  the  latter  part, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  guess.  Whether  the 
"  Spirit  of  Plato"  is  worth  listening  to,  and 
whether  his  philosophy  will  becomingly 
graft  on  the  Scottish  stock,  are  questions  to 
be  dealt  wiih  on  the  merits.  Our  persuasion 
is  that  we  need  Plato,  and  especially  Pro- 
fessor Blackie's  exposition  of  his  views,  both 
in  our  colleges  and  in  our  academies  of  art. 
And  if  Ethics  and  Psychology  are  to  be 
only  acao?cwi2caZZy  discussed,  the  one  will  be 
much  the  better  of  his  genial  sunny  thoughts 
on  the  dyaOov,  the  good  ;  and  the  other 
would  get  benefit  by  direct,  full  and  warm 
sympathy  with  his  views  of  the  kuXov,  the 
beautiful,  the  noble.  We  cordially  thank 
Professor  Blackie  for  setting  our  minds 
astir  on  these  matters,  and  ft;r  his  dashing 
and  thoroughly  able  Discourses  on  Beauty. 
He  brushes  aside  long  accepted  theories  of 
the  Beautiful,  like  so  many  cob-webs,  and 
guides  U9  straight  towards  those  great 
thoughts  which  underlie  the  visible  and  the 
apparent.  And,  no  doubt,  as  Wordsworth 
puts  it — 

"  When  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce." 

Frank,  generous,  enthusiastic,  a  man  with 
broad  flesh  and  blood  sympathies,  richly  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  gifts,  having  a  me- 
mory stored  with  the  products  of  ancient 
and  modern  thought,  gifted  with  a  fine  taste, 
and  withal,  possessing  poetical  genius  more 
than  second-rate,  no  one  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  more  authority  on  Beauty  than  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  and  no  one  is  so  well  fitted 
as  he  to  smash  the  alleged  "  contemptible 
commodious  theory"  of  Jeffrey,  and  to  win 
thinkers  to  the  views  of  Plato.  Wo  once 
intended  to  have  devoted  much  more  space 
to  this  notice  than  we  can  now  do.  This, 
however,  has  become  less  needful  because 
of  the  note  on  Beauty  in  another  article  of 


our  present  number  (Dugald  Stewart),  and 
because,  in  Article  HI.,  full  expression  is 
given  to  our  idea  of  Beauty  in  Arehitecture. 
But  we  have  read  most  of  this  book  with  so 
much  pleasure,  and  we  recently  so  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  Professor's  e^iorepiKol  Xuyoi 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  Ulbster  Lecture^ 
(thanks  to  Miss  C.  Sinclair),  that  we  <^aiinot 
leave  the  Discourses  on  Beauty  without 
some  remarks.  As  we  glance  at  the  many 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  the  ac- 
complished Professor  presses  into  his  ser- 
vice for  illustration  and  proof^ve  remember 
the  words  of  Socrates  : — ''  Dear  me,  how 
much  more  knowing  men  now  are  than  thoi?8 
of  the  olden  time."  Had  Jeffrey  possessed 
a  tithe  of  the  varied  information  here  brought 
to  the  discussion  of  Beriuty,  his  theory  would 
have  lasted  longer.  We  would  not  have  so 
easily  seen  through  it.  We  would  have  gone 
on  blindly  mistaking  darkness  for  depth. 
We  wonder,  too,  what  they  (and  there  are 
still  a  goodly  number  of  the  old  generation 
in  Edinburgh),  who  used  to  look  to  Craig- 
crook  as  the  home  of  one  infallible  in  all 
ajsthetical  matters  think,  when  they  behold 
their  idol  so  roughly  handled  by  Professor 
Blackie  1  They  must  read  with  astonishment 
of  Jeffrey  as  the  man  "whose  shallow  so- 
phisms were  propounded  with  graceful  dex- 
terity," p.  4 ;  "  who  ignorantly  quotes  the 
Hippias  Major  of  Plato  for  his  notions  on 
beauty,  instead  of  the  Philebvs,'"  p.  47  ;  and 
"who,"  ("a  very  notable  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  delusion  !")  "  promulgated  in  re- 
ligious Edinburgh,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
eighteenth  (?)  century  a  sceptical  system 
with  regard  to  the  rb  KaA or, directly  hostile 
to  all  faith  in  a  Divine  order  of  things  in  the 
visible  world,"  p.  100.  Alas  for  the  fame 
of  Jeffrey,  and  the  merits  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  JSnci/ci'tpccdia  Briiannica/if  i\\\  this  bo 
to  the  point ! 

We  have  as  low  an  estimate  of  the  "As- 
sociation Theory"  as  our  author;  and  hold 
by  the  broad,  Saxon-like,  and  common-sense 
views  of'Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  words, 
we  think,  might;  have  fairly  claimed  from  the 
Professor  a  |)lace  among  "The  Testimonies 
of  the  Wise."  "  He  who  is  ambitious"  J^ays 
Sir  Joshua,  (Lect.  VIII.)  "to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  his  art,  must  extend  his  views 
beyond  the  precepts  which  are  found  in 
books,  or  may  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
his  predecessors,  to  a  knowledge  of  those 
precepts  in  the  mind,  those  operations  of  the 
intellectual  nature,  to  which  everything  that 
aspires  to  please  must  bo  proportioned  and 
accommodated."  Again,  in  Leef.  IX.,  he 
remarks,  with  a  force  that  might  please  a 
Platonist,  "  The  art  which  wo  profess  has 
Beauty  for  its  object ;  this  it  is  our  business 
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to  discover  and  to  express.  The  beauty  of 
which  we  are  in  quest  is  general  and  intellec- 
Uial.  It  1:5  an  idea  that  subsists  only  in  the 
mind  ;  the  sight  never  beheld  it,  nor  has  the 
hand  expressed  it;  it  is  an  idea  residing  in 
the  breast  of  the  artist,  which  he  is  always 
labouring  to  impart,  and  w^hich  he  dies  at 
last  without  imparting,  but  which  he  is  yet 
so  far  able  to  conmunicate  as  to  raise  the 
thoughts  and  extend  the  views  of  the  specta- 
tor ;  and  which,  by  a  succession  of  art,  may 
be  so  far  diffused,  that  its  effects  may  extend 
themselves  imperceptibly  into  public  bene- 
fits, and  be  among  the  means  of  bestowing 
on  whole  nations  refinement  of  taste." 
But,  dissenting  as  we  do  from  the  "Associa- 
tion Theory  of  Beauty,"  is  the  Platonic 
theory  to  be  regarded  as  properly  its  oppo- 
sire  1  We  suspect  that  there  is  much  more 
common  to  the  two  than  Professor  Blackie 
would  be  willing  to  admit.  We  are  aware 
<if  the  fearful  risk  of  this  statement,  and 
know  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  a  whole 
host  of  charges  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
the  like.  But  what  really  was  the  Platonic 
standard  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  1 
Was  it  not  that  the  moral  quality,  or  the 
object  contemplated,  should  harmonize  with 
the  absolute  good  and  true  ;  and  becoming, 
as  known  by  the  soul  in  its  perfect  pre- 
twistent  state,  the  reminiscence  of  which  it 
had  brought  with  it  into  this  world — a  world 
fair,  indeed,  but  never  so  fair  as  the  super- 
sensible 1  But  is  this  not  "  Association" 
under  a  different  name  1  In  the  case  of  the 
Athenian,  the  soul  only  wandered  into  ano- 
ther world  for  its  foundation  !  Of  course, 
this  could  not  be  expected  from  Lord  Jef- 
frey, whose  soul,  we  imagine,  had  at  that 
time  no  other  world  thoughts  of  any  sort. 
Now,  (to  take  the  Professor's  graphic  illus- 
trations,) wherein  lies  the  difference  between 
my  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  a  perfect 
sphere,  because  I  associate  it  with  the  hap- 
piness of  "  my  boy  Tommy"  when  he  played 
with  it  in  bib  and  tucker,  or  of  the  oblate- 
epheroid,  because  I  remember  how  my 
teacher  used  to  look  blithely  learned  when 
he  brought  it  out  to  illustrate  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  Plato's  estimate  of  the  beauty 
of  the  f^ame  forms,  because  they  seem  to 
give  perfect  expression  to  the  archetypes 
{j^apadELj  fiara),  which  reminiscence  makes 
known  as  existent  in  that  world,  np  or  down, 
from  which  the  Platonic  souls  came  ?  Logi- 
cally, we  suspect  the  estimates  must  be  held 
as  founded  on  a  process  entirely  the  same. 
If  the  other  world  had  thrown  its  spell  over 
Jeffrey  when  he  wrote  the  famous  article  on 
Beauty,  he  might  have  been  a  Platonist  also ! 
The  plain  truth  is,  that,  even  with  Professor 
Blackie  as  the  interpreter  of  Plato  to  this 


matter-of-fiict  generation,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  bound  by  Plato  as  an  authority.  He 
may  be  too  good  for  us,  but  we  confess  we 
would  rather  follow  his  interpreter  than  him- 
self. Professor  Blackie  holds  that  Beauty, 
like  Truth,  is  eternal, — that  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  our 
truest  spiritual  nature,  and  that  they  twist 
round,  and  even  seem  to  form  part  of  the 
true  man  in  man — the  very  er/o,  spiritual, 
imperishable,  immortal, — and  that  it  is  in- 
nate and  everlasting.  All  this  we  grant, 
even  as  we  hold  that  the  moral  faculty  is ; 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
utterance  of  the  idea  will  either  be  uniform 
or  true,  or  that  we  have  any  unvarying 
standard  of  beauty.  This,  let  us  say,  we  con- 
sider the  weak  point  in  the  volume  now 
glanced  at;  it  is  a  point,  too,  w^hich  got 
great  prominence  assigned  to  it  at  the  de- 
lightful Ulbster  Lecture.  The  question  comes 
virtually  to  be  this — if  we  have  no  true, 
eternal,  and  thoroughly  reliable  standard  of 
Beauty,  can  we  have  any  such  of  Morality  1 
Now,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  non- 
Christian  point  of  view,  we  would  frankly 
answer,  No.  Thus,  the  variable  standard  of 
morality  in  different  ages  and  climes  :  thus, 
the  constant  power  in  shifting  circumstances 
and  interests  to  turn  the  moral  faculty  from 
true  decisions.  We  call  Commissioner  Yeh 
a  murderer ;  but  the  stolid  Mandarin  reck- 
oned it  perfect  political  virtue  to  cut  off 
thousands  of  heads  on  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment. So  with  the  standard  of  Beauty.  It 
was  not  in  Plato's  power  to  fix  it,  and  our 
author  should  entertain  this  thought  at  once. 
It  will  save  him  from  much  disappointment. 
The  standard  is  variable,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue so.  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels  bear 
testimony  to  the  direct  antagonism  between 
the  African's  ideal  of  beauty  and  our  own. 
Has  Professor  Blackie  forgotten  his  friend 
Professor  Simpson's  story  of  the  Islanders 
who  remove  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  in- 
sert a  bit  of  wood  to  elevate  it  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  face,  in  order  to  seem  beautiful  1 
Yet,  we  have  an  unvarying,  unerring,  stand- 
ard of  morality.  We  were  in  no  need  of  a 
theory  of  morals ;  the  world  has  ever  had 
abundance  of  theories  ;  what  we  needed  was 
a  revelation,  and  God  has  given  us  this  in  the 
Bible.  But  though  we  have  the  faculty  for 
loving  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  we 
have  no  infallible  Bible  of  Beauty — no  uner- 
ring standard  of  appeal.  The  world  is  not : 
because  we  cannot  so  deal  with  its  parts,  or 
so  generalise  its  details,  as  to  satisfy  all. 
We  suppose,  then,  that  each  will  be  content 
to  fall  back  on  his  own  ideal,  and  call  that 
beautiful  which  answers  to  it  "  as  ocean's 
moon  does  to  the  moon  in  sky."     We  grant 
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that  this  ideal  may  be  influenced,  may  be 
trained,  and  that  in  some  it  is  purer  and  no- 
bler than  in  others ;  and  with  this  in  view, 
Professor  Blaekie  has  a  broad  platform  of 
operation. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  the  Professor 
looks  so  palpably  asquint  at  the  attitude  of 
Scottish  Christianity  to  the  fme  arts.  He 
clearly  holds  that  the  strong  Calvinistic  ele- 
ment in  it  is  not  only  shy  of  art,  but  directly 
hostile  to  it.  We  wholly  demur  to  this  esti- 
mate, and  call  for  proof.  We  will  not  take 
the  alleged  historical  testimony  to  our  reli- 
gious vandalism,  as  shown  in  the  destruction 
of  pre-reformation  buildings.  There  may 
have  been  something  of  this  during  a  period 
of  strong  emotions  and  great  social  changes  ; 
but  were  this  the  place,  we  hold  it  capable 
of  proof  that  the  "  interesting  ruins"  were 
fast  forming  before  the  enraged  populace 
took  to  the  work  of  spoiling  the  "  rooks' 
rests,"  smashing  a  nose  of  the  virgin  here  and 
there,  or  beheading  a  stone-saint.  The  ab- 
beys and  picturesque  churches  had  been 
neglected  by  the  priesthood ;  and  when  the 
Reformation  became  a  reality,  the  nobles 
and  landed  gentry  grasped  at  the  church  re- 
venues, and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  do  more  than  obtain  the  plainest 
buildings  to  worship  in.  The  talk  about 
grim  Calvinism  on  the  part  of  a  generous- 
hearted  Scotchman,  like  Professor  Blaekie, 
is  too  much.  If  he  finds  people  in  Scotland 
who  refuse  to  see  beauty  in  pictures,  and 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  who  would 
deny  these  all  regard,  as  sinful  and  profane, 
let  him  not  set  it  down  to  Scotch  Calvinism, 
for  there  is  a  right,  genial,  sunny  heart  in 
Calvinism,  whether  he  may  acknowledge  it 
or  no.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  soul,  instructed  in  this  system  of  doc- 
trine, which  contains  the  grandest  purely  in- 
tellectual generalizations  of  the  thoughts  of 
God,  must,  if  a  living  soul,  stand  consciously 
in  the  favour  of  Him  of  whose  own  beauty 
the  world  is  lavishly  full,  and  be  time  after 
time  receiving  the  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  Whatever  system  may  abjure 
beauty,  it  is  not  certainly  the  Calvinistic. 
The  sooner  we  stand  up  for  this  the  better. 
But,  the  fact  is,  the  charge  is  the  result  of  a 
misconception  both  of  the  sphere  of  art  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  Church.  We 
believe  that  the  place  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing is  outside,  but  do  not  think  that  we  value 
them  less,  or  have  less  enjoyment  in  them 
than  our  author.  A  place  of  worship  is  a 
necessity ;  and  we  hold  that  the  most  rigid 
Calvinism  would  not  quarrel  with  the  finest 
Gothic  structure  ever  reared.  Distracting 
accessories  of  the  Gothic  it  might  be  dls- 1 
pleased  with,  and  wish  to  banish  "  the  thou- 1 


sand  heraldries,"  "twilight  saints,"  "dim 
emblazonings,"  and  "  shielded  scutcheon 
blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings," 
v/hich  awed  the  imagination  of  Keats,  but  it 
would  not  reject  the  "  casement  high  and 
tripple  arched — " 

"  All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries, 
Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass." 

But  why  not  copy  the  heathen,  and  why  not 
follow  the  footsteps  of  a  corrupted  Christi- 
anity, and  gather  into  one  all  the  glory  and 
beauty  which  still  linger  around  "  poor  shri- 
velled and  crippled  humanity?" — (P.  9.) 
We  have  no  objection  to  this,  only  we  would 
not  take  the  expression  of  the  generalised 
elements  of  wisdom,  of  love,  or  of  joy,  into 
the  sanctuary,  as  if  He  with  whom  we  seek 
to  meet  there,  would  be  pleased  with  the 
wonders  of  human  skill.  Granted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
artist's  power  to  gather  into  one  the  many 
broken  rays  of  wisdom,  and  express  these  in 
a  form  which  would  suggest  perfect  wisdom, 
would  not  this  be  doing  no  more  than  what, 
without  it,  is  already  before  God.  If  there 
be  lingering  good  in  poor  humanity,  as  much 
as  is  in  every  man  is  already  seen  by  Him, 
and  He  accepts  its  homage,  for  all  Hiv*^ 
works  praise  Him.  Yet,  though  banished 
from  the  sanctuary,  we  can  see  a  noble 
sphere  in  which  art  may  throw  abroad  its 
intellectually  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences to  good  eff*ect — even  in  our  halls  of 
public  resort,  in  our  lecture-rooms,  and  in 
our  dwellings.  The  history  of  the  progress 
of  art  in  Scotland,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  proof  in  point  that  we  are  not  so 
far  behind  as  Professor  Blaekie,  with  kindly 
exaggeration,  would  have  us  believe,  and 
that  it  is  not  needful,  in  order  to  secure  ad- 
vancement towards  great  excellence  in  paint- 
ing and  in  sculpture,  that  we  should  adorn 
with  them  the  interior  of  our  churches. 

So  frankly  does  Professor  Blaekie  deal 
with  all  these  topics  in  his  very  able  Dis- 
courses on  Beauty,  that  we  have  followed  a 
like  freedom  of  remark.  In  conclusion,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Professor  may  be 
soon  led  to  elaborate  other  portions  of  that 
"  complete  scheme  of  a  large  work  on  {esthe- 
tic philosophy,  which  he  possesses  among  his 
manuscripts."  Meanwhile,  we  accept  the 
Three  Discourses  on  Beauty  as  a  most  wel- 
come instalment. 

II.— 1.   The  Students'   Manual  of  Geology. 

By  J.  Beetb  Jukks,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
2.   Geologic  Appliquce — Traite  Du  GisemetU 

et  De  V Exploitation  Des  Minkraxix  Utiles. 

Par.  M.  A.  Amkdek  Burat.  Deux  Parties. 

Paris :  Langlois  et  Leclercq. 
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3.  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Variance. 
By  John  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Calcutta.  London  :  Thomas  Hatchard. 
Calcutta  :  R.  C.  Lepage  and  Co.     1858. 

The  works  named  above,  well  represent  the 
motives  by  which  three  classes  of  minds  are 
drawn  to  the  study  of  Geology.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  a  purely  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Without  any  attempts  to  force 
facts  into  harmony  with  previously  formed 
theories,  we  are  simply  asked,  by  one  who 
from  his  exact  and  varied  attainments  as  a 
field  geologist  is  entitled  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, to  learn  the  chemical  and  mineralo- 
gical  character  of  the  rocks,  their  peculiari- 
ties of  deposition  and  stratification  ;  the  re- 
mains of  animal  life  and  of  vegetation,  which 
lie  hid  in  them,  and  as  much  as  can  be  safely 
affirmed  of  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
The  second  work  carries  the  labours  of  the 
field  geologist  into  direct  practical  issues.  In 
common  with  Mr.  Jukes,  the  author  of 
"  Geologic  Appliquee,"  treats  of  the  order 
of  the  rocks  in  situ,  looks  at  them  with  the 
eye  of  a  highly  accomplished  mineralogist, 
examines  carefully  their  chemical  and  me- 
chanical structure ;  but  while  the  former 
makes  all  these  observations  bases  for  pa- 
laeontology, the  latter  sets  them  in  purely 
industrial  and  economic  lights,  by  using 
them  in  mining  and  engineering  purposes. 
Much  of  the  third  work  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  relation  held  to  exist  between 
Geology  and  Scripture,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  another  of  those  contributions  to  the  lite- 
rature of  physico-theological  science,  so 
many  of  which  have  recently  claimed  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

As  long  as  the  three  classes  of  minds  now 
referred  to  continue  to  be  directed  to  geo- 
logical studies,  we  may  count  on  the  multi- 
plication of  works  peculiar  to  each.  The 
ever  widening  field  of  speculation  which 
must  result  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  crust,  will  continue 
to  attract  multitudes  of  earnest  minds,  for 
whose  satisfaction  a  fresh  many-sided  litera- 
ture is  sure  to  be  forthcoming.  Thus,  every 
contribution  to  natural  science,  made  by 
men  competent  to  the  task,  will  not  fail  to 
be  welcomed.  Were  there  no  other  motive- 
forces  at  work,  though  there  are  many,  the 
demand  would  certainly  create  the  supply. 
All  who  love  the  science  for  its  own  sake 
will  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  phenomena.  Those,  again,  who 
have  constantly  before  them  the  probable 
industrial  bearings  of  new  discoveries  in  ge- 
ology, will  follow  earnestly  in  the  path  of 
geological  investigation,  and  will  be  ever  on 
the  alert  for  whatever  shall  seem  capable  of 


being  applied  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation.  And  those  whose  studies  have  been 
much  in  the  Word  of  God,  will  readily  wel- 
come the  works  of  any  man,  who  shall  tell  us 
yet  more  of  His  presence  in  the  world  also ; 
but  the  fact,  that  ill-formed  minds  have  con- 
trived to  speak  strongly  and  plausibly  of  a 
want  of  harmony  between  science  and  scrip- 
ture touching  creation,  comes  to  give  an  apolo- 
getic cast  to  many  works  in  this  last  depart- 
ment. Not  many  years  have  gone  by  since 
we  placed  the  first  direct  contribution  to  this 
on  our  book  shelves,  but  now  we  can  count 
them  by  scores.  When  the  charges  of  con- 
tradiction were  openly  made,  it  was  found 
that  in  all  the  churches,  Protestant  and  Ro- 
manist, "reconcilers"  actually  abounded. 
Looking  at  the  results,  we  confess,  we  would 
have  been  thankful  for  fewer. 

But  leaving  this  line  of  remark,  we  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  masterly  work  of  Mr. 
Jukes.  "  Early,"  he  says,  "  in  the  year 
1854,  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
asked  me  to  be  his  fellow-labourer  in  writ- 
ing the  article  on  geology  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and  a  text- 
book to  be  founded  on  it."  The  death  of  E. 
Forbes — a  man  not  only  among  the  greatest 
of  this  age,  but  one  of  the  most  loveable  we 
ever  met  —  interfered  with  this  proposed 
brotherhood  of  action,  and  Mr.  Jukes  under- 
took the  task  alone.  "  The  Student's  Man- 
ual of  Geology"  is  the  result;  the  title  is 
appropriate,  because  the  work  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  favourite  with  any  save  those 
who  study  in  order  to  thoroughly  scientific 
attainments.  It  has  little  of  that  popular  at- 
tractiveness which  is  found  in  richly  descrip- 
tive power,  in  the  graphic  statement  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  science,  or  in  the  oflf-hand 
geology-made-easy  method  of  treatment. 
We  like  it  all  the  better  for  this.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  persuade  the  student  that 
this  peculiarly  difficult  science  may  be  pro- 
fitably followed  without  long,  careful,  earn- 
est, and  laborious  study,  both  in  the  library 
and  in  the  field.  As  a  handbook  for  the 
student,  and  generally  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, the  "  Manual"  will  be  found  of  great 
value.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  a  mere  bald 
catalogue  of  hard  names,  or  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  those  speculations  as  to  the  causes  of 
phenomena,  which  will  ever  give  interest  to 
the  highest  kinds  of  manuals  of  science  ;  be- 
cause, as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  employed  in  a  way  which  gives  us  a 
high  estimate  both  of  the  author's  science, 
and  of  his  common  sense.  Nor  is  this  opin- 
ion modified,  when  we  discover  here  and 
there  the  frank  expression  of  doubt  on  sev- 
eral points,  on  which  a  less  practical  geolo- 
gist would  at  once  have  dogmatised. 
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In  a  well  written  introduction,  Mr.  Jukes 
points  out  the  scope  of  geology,  its  relation 
to  chemistry,  to  mineralogy,  and,  in  one 
great  branch  of  it,  to  zoology  and  botany. 
He  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  these,  in  order 
to  the  successful  study  of  this  science.  "  In 
order,"  he  says,  to  "  reduce  the  great  sub- 
ject of  geology  to  something  like  order,  it 
appears  to  me  advisable  to  divide  it  into 
three  heads,  for  which  we  may  use  the  terms 
—  I,  Geognosy;  2,  Palaeontology;  3,  The 
history  of  the  formation  of  the    Series   of 

Stratified  Rocks By  Geognosy, 

1  would  understand,  then,  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  rocks,  independently  of  their  ar- 
rangement into  a  chronological  series,  and  I 
would  divide  it  into  two  parts — Lithology 
and  Petrology.  By  Lithology  I  would 
mean  the  study  of  the  internal  structure,  the 
mineralogical  composition,  the  texture,  and 
other  characters  of  rocks,  such  as  could  be 
determined  in  the  closet  by  the  aid  of  hand 
epecimens."  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the 
"Manual,"  the  sphere  of  Lithology  is  re- 
stricted to  what  has  usually  been  reckoned 
the  province  of  mineralogy  proper,  and  is 
not  made,  as  the  late  Professor  Fleming 
made  it,  to  include  all  questions  touching 
the  divisions  of  strata  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  different  series  of  rocks.  These 
come  in  under  Petrology.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  this  distribution  of  geology 
will  be  helpful  to  the  student.  The  chapter  on 
Aqueous  Rocks,  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
Jt  would,  however,  have  been  better  if  Mr. 
Jukes  had  not  turned  aside  to  state  the  al- 
leged cause  of  glacier  motion.  While  Pro- 
fessor James  Forbes'  Theory  (not  as  we 
think  very  clearly  and  happily  stated  by  our 
niiihf)r)  is  accepted  in  the  text,  we  have  re- 
ference made  in  a  note  to*  the  objections 
taken  to  it  by  Professors  Tyndal  and  Hux- 
ley, and  their  theory  of  fracture  and  regela- 
tion  is  given,  as  if  Forbes'  Theory  had  been 
conclusively  set  aside.  But  Mr.  Jukes 
knows,  that  the  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
glacier  motion,  given  so  graphically  by  the 
Hccomplished  Edinburgh  Professor,  is  that 
which  is  still  received  by  the  great  majority 
of  men  of  science,  as  the  most  satisfactory 
of 'the  three  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, namely  the  gravitation  theory  of  De 
Saussure  and  Hopkins  ;  the  dilatation  theory 
of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz,  and  what  wc 
mippose  we  may  call  the  river  theory  of 
Foibes.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  views  of 
Tyndal  and  Huxley,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
theory  of  dilatation.  13y  a  scries  of  bcauti* 
ful  experiments,  Forbes  showed  that  the 
laws  of  glacier  motion  are  much  the  same 
as  those  which  govern  the  course  of  rivers. 
That  is,  that  the  progress  is  faster  at  the  ccn- 


tre  than  at  the  sides,  more  rapid  at  the  sur- 
face than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  same  by 
night  as  by  day. 

In  referring  to  the  deposition  of  mud  by 
rivers,  the  views  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  the 
calculations  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  are  given 
by  the  author.  They  seem  quoted  as  if 
conclusive.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  question 
the  trustworthy  character  of  the  alleged  data 
for  these  calculations.  The  subjects  treated 
of  under  Petrology,*  give  Mr.  Jukes  free 
scope  for  the  employment  of  all  his  informa- 
tion as  a  field  geologist,  and  he  does  not  fail 
to  use  it  successfully  in  all  his  discussions. 
His  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of 
modern  zoology  and  botany  to  palaeontology, 
is  shown  by  the  prominence  assigned  to 
these  studies  as  indispensable  to  the  palaeon- 
tologist. Under  this  division,  we  have  a  re- 
sume of  the  different  views  held  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  special 
favourable  notice  is  taken  of  the  well  known 
theory  of  Edward  Forbes,  on  generic  cen- 
tres of  creation.  This  theory  does  not  now 
bulk  out  so  largely  as  it  would  have  con- 
tinued to  do,  had  the  lamented  author  of  it 
been  spared  to  multiply  what  he  held  to  bo 
illustrations  of  it,  but  what  others  have  re- 
garded as  capable  of  another  kind  of  explan- 
ation. 

Another  distinguishing  excellent  feature 
of  the  Manual,  is  the  presence  of  a  catalogue 
of  fossil  animals  and  plants — the  catalogue 
of  animals  being  formed  according  to  the 
system  of  Pictet,  modified  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  great  improvements  of  Professor  Owen ; 
and  that  of  plants  is  based  on  "Bronn's  In- 
dex Palaeontologicus."  The  descriptive  out- 
lines of  the  difl'erent  great  groups  of  strata 
are  also  followed  by  lists  of  their  character- 
istic  fossils.  The  last  division  of  "  The  Man- 
ual "contains  some  exceedingly  interesting 
remarks  on  the  chronological  appearance  of 
the  various  formations.  These  remarks  are 
valuable,  as  going  to  smash  all  those  imag- 
inative cflbrts  which  have  recently  been  re* 
vived,  to  find  a  cut  and  dry  correspondence 
between  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  the  days  of  Genesis. 

We  would  specially  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  remarks,  at  p.  401,  on 
this  subject.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Jukes'  stcxto- 
ments  may  be  given  in  a  few  words 
from  the  last  book  mentioned  above: 
— *'  I  think,"  says  Archdeacon  Pratt,  when 
referring  to  the  age-theory,  **  that  some  of 
the  most  eminent  geologists  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  division  of  the  geological  period* 


*  We  prcfor  tlie  old  way  of  writing  this  word— 
Pdtahgy. 
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cannot  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  so  as  to 
coincide  with  this  interpretation  " — (P.  38). 
Mr.  Jukes,  on  good  grounds,  characterises 
the  commencement  of  the  so  called  Primary 
Epoch,  as  "  necessarily  uncertain,  doubtful, 
and  irregular."  Periods  of  great  change  are 
acknowledged  in  the  introduction  of  the  Se- 
condary and  Tertiary  Epochs,  but  these  are 
associated  with  phenomena,  which  led  Ed- 
ward Eorbes  to  propose  the  rejection  of  the 
present  arrangement  according  to  three  great 
divisions,  and  to  include  all  under  two^ 
namely,  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  Neozoic. 
After  these  remarks,  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  we  very  cordially  recommend  "The 
Student's  Manual  of  Geology." 

M.  Amedee  Burat  is  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mining  in  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  Paris.  The  volumes 
quoted  above  are  devoted  to  the  survey  of 
geology  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  min- 
ing engineer,  and  to  its  application  to  the 
successful  working  of  mines.  Having  in  the 
first  volume,  that  devoted- to  practical  geol- 
ogy {Geologie  Pratique)^  given  a  clear  and 
popular  account  of  the  soil — shown  its  rela- 
tion to  the  underlying  rocks — discussed  the- 
ories of  aqueous  and  volcanic  action — stated, 
as  only  an  accomplished  man  of  science 
could,  certain  fundamental  principles,  ac- 
cording to  which  rocks  are  classified ;  and 
having  described  the  principal  metalliferous 
districts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  M. 
Burat,  in  his  second  volume,  devoted  to  mining 
{^Exploitation  des  Mines),  assumes  this  know- 
ledge, and  upon  it  as  a  basis  proceeds  to  the 
illustration  of  mining  operations.  Much  at- 
tention is  bestowed  on  methods  of  mining, 
and  on  the  machinery  best  fitted  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  work.  The  author  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  various  mechanical  ap- 
pliances in  use  in  difi*erent  countries.  These 
he  passes  in  review — gives  drawings  of  the 
most  useful — and  describes  carefully  the 
manner  of  their  employment.  We  had  in- 
tended to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  quota- 
tions, but  the  space  devoted  to  Mr.  B.  Jukes' 
work  compels  us  to  be  brief.  We  can,  how- 
ever, assure  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subjects  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
they  will  find  the  well  written  work  of  M. 
Burat  useful. 

The  views  advocated  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  in  his  "  Scripture  and  Science  not  at 
Variance,"  are  identical  with  those  to  which 
much  prominence  have  been  given  in  this 
Review.  They  were  expounded  in  our  first 
volume,  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  set 
forth  in  succeeding  volumes.  A  few  sen 
'  tences  from  the  geological  portion  of  the 
Archdeacon's  able  apology,  will  best  indi 
cate  to  our  readers  the  line  of  remark  fol 
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lowed  by  him.  "  The  Book  of  Nature  and 
the  Word  of  God  emanate  from  the  samt- 
infallible  Author,  and  therefore  cannot  be  at 
variance.  But  man  is  a  fallible  interpreter ; 
and  by  mistaking  one  or  ]both  of  these  Di- 
vine records,  lie  forces  them  too  often  into 
unnatural  conflict" — (P.  8).  "  Since  Scrip- 
ture is  not  designed  to  teach  us  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark  to 
attempt  to  make  out  a  cosmogony  from  its 
statements,  which  are  not  only  too  brief  for 
the  purpose,  but  are  expressed  in  language 
not  fitted  nor  intended  to  convey  such  infor- 
mation"— (P.  35).  "  There  is  one  class  of 
interpreters,  however,  with  whom  I  find  it 
impossible  to  agree.  I  mean  those  who  take 
the  six  days  to  be  six  periods  of  unknown 
indefinite  length"— (P.  37).  On  the  exist- 
ence of  death  before  the  introduction  of  sin, 
the  author  makes  some  judicious  remarks. 
Having  quoted,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  he  says, 
"  And  no  doubt,  when  ignorant  of  the  facts 
which  the  Book  of  Nature  reveals,  we  should 
conclude,  from  the  apostle's  words,  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  had  brought  death  upon  the  ir- 
rational as  well  as  the  rational  creature. 
But  is  this  the  necessary  meaning  of  the 
passage?  By  no  means.  Science  here 
comes  to  our  aid  to  correct  the  impressions 
we  gather  from  Scripture ;  and  we  learu 
from  the  apostle  that  sin  had  degraded  God's 
intellectual  creature  to  the  level  of  the  brutes 
in  his  animal  nature,  and  in  his  spiritual  to 
that  of  a  lost  and  fallen  being" — (P.  39). 


III. — 1.  Tableau  de  V Eloquence  Chretienne 
an  IV.'  Steele.  Par  M.  Villemain.  Paris, 
Didier  et  Ce. 

2.  Histoire  de  Saint  Augustin.  Par  M. 
Poujoulat.     Paris,  A.  Vaton.     2  vol. 

3.  Der  heilige  Augustinus  dargestellt.  Von 
C.  BiNDEMANN,  Doctor  u.  Professor  d. 
Theologie.  Leipzig,  H.  Schultze.  Band 
I.  u.  II, 

4.  Der  heilige  Augustinus.  Von  Piiilipp 
ScHAFF,  Doctor  u.  Prof.  d.  Theologie  am 
Prediger-Seminar  zu  Mercersturgh.  Ber- 
lin, W.  Hertz. 

Augustine  is  undoubtedly  in  one  sense  the 
greatest  of  theologians,  for  more  than  any 
other  divine  has  he,  since  the  period  of  his 
first  attaining  to  distinction,  given  an  im- 
pulse to,  and  exercised  an  influence  over,  the 
theologie  mind  of  Western  Christendom. 
Other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  have  had 
their  intellectual  sway  limited  by  country, 
confined  by  language,  or,  perhaps,  even  cir- 
cumscribed by  sect.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  has,  for  fourteen  centuries,  possessed 
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an  influence  in  which  he  has  been  without  an 
equal.  While  the  Latin  Church  remained 
unbroken,  and  the  Roman  language  contin- 
ued the  one  medium  alike  of  philosophy  and 
theology  for  Europe,  the  sway  of  the  "  Doc- 
tor of  Grace"  was  undisputed  by  any  com- 
peer. Minds  of  the  most  opposite  character, 
and  of  the  most  diverse  training,  agreed  in 
classing  themselves  as  pupils  in  his  school ; 
intellectual  homage  was  rendered  to  him 
alike  by  Anselm  and  Bernard  and  Abelard, 
alike  by  Dante  and  by  Petrarch.  And  if  we 
would  measure  the  amount  of  service  which 
Augustine  rendered,  we  must  not  compare 
the  Middle  Ages  with  some  choice  era  of 
Modern  Evangelic  and  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity ;  we  must  contrast  them  with  the 
contemporary  period  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
Oriental  Christendom  hardly  knew  Augus- 
tine's name,  and  was  entirely  unswayed  by 
his  writings.  Those  writings  prepared  the 
way  for  a  revival  in  Europe ;  and  gave  di- 
rection, in  subordination  to  the  Bible,  to  that 
Reformation.  The  East  wanted  a  religious 
teacher  possessing  Augustine's  spiritual 
depth  ;  hence,  in  spite  of  all  her  great  Chris- 
tian writers  anterior  to,  or  contemporary 
with,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  she  became 
blighted,  and,  through  the  lapse  of  century 
after  century,  still  continues  barren.  The 
works  before  us  are  some  of  the  recent  Con- 
tinental  contributions  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Fathers.  With  the  twin 
literary  glories  of  the  Galilean  Church  in  the 
"Grand  Siecle,"  Port-Royal,  and  Saint 
Maur,  the  name  of  Augustine  is  inseparably 
associated.  The  veneration  and  the  indebt- 
edness of  Bossuet  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
are  well  known.  In  the  chill  philosophism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  he  was,  of  course, 
neglected.  Rousseau  had  the  audacity  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  mere  "  rheteur,"  a  name 
of  reproach  far  more  applicable  to  Jean 
Jacques  himself.  In  France,  as  elsewhere, 
the  nineteenth  century  stands  out  in  marked 
and  honourable  contrast  to  its  predecessor, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  contrast  more  evident 
than  in  the  reconsidering  and  reversing  many 
of  the  judgments  which  that  self-complacent 
age  had  passed.  "  We  are,"  says  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  "decidedly  the  most  retrospective 
of  ages ;  we  are  never  wearied  of  searching 
into  and  unrolling  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
past." 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Augustine  was 
(X)mmenced  by  Chateaubriand.  In  his 
"  Genie  de  Christianisme,"  he  recalled  atten- 
tion  to  the  intellectual  merits  of  his  works ; 
in  his  "  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem,"  he 
paid  a  loving  tribute  to  the  religious  excel- 
lencies of  his  character.    The  seed  thus  cast 


has  borne  ample  fruit  in  the  volume  of  M. 
Villemain. 

In  the  work  of  M.  Villemain  now  before 
us,  Augustine  occupies  by  far  the  largest 
place.  In  so  far  as  fulness  of  treatment  is 
concerned,  he  is  foremost  as  representative 
of  Christian  eloquence  in  the  fourth  century — 
a  title  which  we  may,  in  passing,  remark,  is 
not  altogether  correct  in  respect  of  him,  as 
the  greater  part  by  far,  both  of  his  sermons 
and  his  writings  in  general,  was  composed 
after  the  fifth  century  had  begun.  Distin- 
guished literary  men  of  our  country  have 
not  always  been  happy  in  their  treatment 
of  subjects  within  the  range  of  theology  ;  the 
theological  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam's  "Litera- 
ture of  Europe"  are  much  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  any  (he,  for  instance,  almost  ignores 
the  whole  Puritan  authorship)  ;  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  given  but  an  inaccurate 
portrait  of  Anselm,  while  he  has  executed 
what  is  little  better  than  a  caricature  of  Cal- 
vin. But  M.  Villemain  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  doing  of  injustice,  either  by  faint 
colouring  or  by  inaccurate  drawing,  to  the 
great  Christian  writers  whom  he  has  under- 
taken to  portray.  There  is  no  deception  in 
the  title  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  most 
interesting  volume.  Its  limits,  of  course, 
preclude  anything  like  the  fulness  of  treat- 
ment which  he  has  given  in  his  great  work 
on  the  eighteenth  century.  The  volume 
resembles  more  the  rapid  but  vigorous, 
thoughtful,  and  brilliant  work  of  M.  de 
Barante  on  that  same  eighteenth  century. 

M.  Villemain  apologises  towards  the  close 
of  his  notice  of  Augustine,  for  haying  given 
to  his  readers,  from  want  of  space,  an  imper- 
fect view  of  writings  so  diverse  in  subject, 
and  so  voluminous  in  extent.  The  plea  is  a 
fair  one ;  but  its  fairness  would  have  been 
more  fully  admitted,  if  he  had  adhered  more 
closely  to  his  professed  subject.  He  has 
given  a  number  of  extracts  from  Augustine, 
which  pretty  fully  represent  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  productions  of  his  pen.  These 
extracts  are  well  chosen  ;  and  the  transla- 
tion, while  condensing  the  original  expres- 
sion, is  faithful  to  the  meaning.  But  among 
those  extracts  there  is  not  one  from  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  M.  Villemain 
is  justly  proud  of  the  French  pulpit  as  it  ex- 
isted in  its  palmiest  days.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  writings  he  had  remarked,  "  The  elo- 
quence of  the  Galilean  Church  is  perhaps  the 
finest  evidence  of  our  literary  superiority." 
There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
elaborate  efforts  of  the  great  preachers  in  the 
"  Grand  Siecle"  in  his  criticisms  upon  Augus- 
tine's preaching.  But  this  is  unfair.  There 
have  come  down  to  us  no  fewer  than  363 
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acknowledged  sermons  of  this  Father,  not  to 
speak  of  his  Expositions  of  the  Psalms  and 
of  John's  Gospel.  This  immense  mass  of 
discourses  bears  testimony  both  to  the  as- 
siduity of  the  Bishop  and  the  veneration  in 
which  his  memory  has  been  held.  But  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  look  for  hundreds  of 
finished  compositions  from  any  mind,  even 
one  so  furnished  and  so  fertile  as  that  of 
Augustine.  "  No  art,"  says  M.  Villemain, 
'■  no  method  reigns  in  his  sermons.  They 
differ  afe  much  from  the  elegant  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  as  the  rude  manners  of  the 
sailors  of  Hippo  differed  from  the  artistic  and 
luxurious  society  of  Constantinople."  This 
is  too  strongly  put.  We  admit  that  Augus- 
tine cannot  be  claimed  as  an  elaborate  pul- 
pit orator.  But  his  sermons  are  eminently 
worthy  of  study  as  examples  of  telling 
power.  They  do  not  indeed  harmonize  with 
the  practice  of  modern  preachers.  Our 
modern  preachers  of  one  class  will  object  to 
their  brevity  ;  their  average  length  is  about 
twenty  minutes.  Those  of  an  opposite  class 
will  be  revolted  by  their  homeliness — for 
Augustine  had  no  idea  of  what  has  been 
called  "the  dignity  of  the  pulpit."  He  is 
homely  as  Latimer,  or  blunt  as  South.  His 
periods  in  his  philosophical  and  controversial 
writings,  and  even  in  the  more  elaborate  of 
his  Epistles,  arc  not  unfrequently  lengthy 
and  involved  ;  but  in  his  discourses  the  sen- 
tences are  designedly  short  and  simple.  He 
makes  a  large  use  of  interrogation,  and  often 
deals  in  the  Antithesis  and  Alliteration. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  he  indulges  in 
a  felicitous  quotation  ;  equally  infrequent  are 
his  resorts  to  anecdote.  In  aptness  of  illus- 
tration he  has  had  few  equals  ;  but  the  illus- 
tration does  not  overlay  the  thought  or  in- 
terfere with  the  religious  impression. 

The  work  of  M.  Poujoulat  is  somewhat 
ambitious  in  title.  It  professes  to  depict  the 
age  and  characterize  the  influence  of  the 
genius  of  Augustme.  The  author  had  been 
known  previous  to  its  publication,  by  various 
antiquarian  and  historical  labours.  He  thus 
comes  to  the  composition  of  the  work  before 
us  with  exercised  habits  of  research.  But 
occupation  in  other  tracts  of  investigation 
could  only  indirectly  qualify  fjr  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  so  great  as  that  which  M. 
Poujoulat  has  undertaken.  In  Augustine, 
the  African  Church  produced  its  greatest 
son  ;  and  in  him  Latin  Christianity  exhibited 
its  most  distinguished  name.  The  Western 
Church  in  general,  the  African  Church  in 
special,  must  then  have  been  the  objects  of 
prolonged  and  matured  study  before  any  one 
can  satisfactorily  appreciate  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  This  book  is  the  result  of  a  study 
of    Augustine,   apart   from    preceding  and 


contemporary  writers.  How  long  the  com- 
position occupied  M.  Poujoulat  he  has  not 
told  us ;  he  speaks  generally  of  "  having 
lived  long  in  thought  with  St.  Augustine, 
with  the  persons  and  the  affairs  of  his  time  ;" 
but  evidently  his  knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Church  lacks  completeness  and  maturity. 
There  is  somewhat  of  national  exclusiveness 
in  his  references  to  preceding  authors.  He 
never  looks  across  the  Channel,  or  across 
the  Rhine.  All  the  modern  works  he  quotes 
are  French.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ultra- 
montane party,  now  dominant  in  the  Galli- 
can  Church,  but  a  comparatively  cautious 
one.  In  his  volumes  we  are  happily  free 
from  the  credulity  of  Chavin  de  Malan,  the 
virulence  of  Audin,  and  the  controversial 
audacity  of  De  Maistre.  In  the  present 
temper  of  French  Romanism,  a  book  could 
hardly  be  published  without  a  fling  at  Jansen- 
ism and  Protestantism  as  equally  bad ;  but 
the  sentences  which  offend  in  this  way  are 
few,  and  need  not  irritate  the  reader.  The 
work  receives  life  and  colouring  from  brief 
but  forcible  pictures  of  the  various  localities 
mentioned, — for  M.  Poujoulat  has  travelled 
over  Algeria,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
greater  completeness  of  his  book.  The  work 
is  needlessly  swelled  by  digression  ;  thus  we 
have  Sallust  quoted  in  his  description  of  the 
dwellings  in  Africa,  which  is  much  as  if  a 
writer  wished  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  refer- 
ences to  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  also 
a  want  of  proportion  in  his  History  of  St. 
Augustine.  Some  of  the  Bishop's  smaller 
works  are  analysed  in  needless  detail,  while 
a  sentence  or  two  is  all  that  is  given  to  the 
Discourses  on  John's  Gospel — his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament. 

It  was  natural  enough  for  a  French  writer, 
especially  one  who  had  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  embrace  or  make  opportunities 
of  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Algeria  ;  but 
national  vanity  has  surely  reached  its  climax, 
in  the  supposition  of  M.  Poujoulat,  that  the 
dying  hours  of  Augustine  may  have  been 
consoled  by  looking  across  the  dreary  ages 
of  Vandal  oppression  and  Mohammetan 
tyranny,  to  the  time  when  Africa,  delivered 
from  its  long  darkness,  should  recommence 
the  Christian  life  under  the  protection  of  the 
standard  of  France  ! 

M.  Poujoulat  cannot  be  said  to  have  cast 
any  new  light  upon  the  great  theme  he  has 
chosen ;  but  he  has  given  to  the  general 
reader  a  work  readable  in  style  and  moder- 
ate in  compass.  He  speaks  disdainfully  of 
contemporary  French  literature ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  this  book  to  warrant  his  thus 
seating  himself  in  Aristarchus'  chair. 
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Of  a  much  higher  character  is  the  first  of 
the  German  works  on  our  table.     Dr.  Bin- 
demann  has  rightly  estimated  what  was  due, 
alike  to  his  subject  and  to  himself.     He  has 
not  hurried  into  the  arena  of  authorship. 
Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
volume  of  his  work  was  issued,  and  the  third 
is  still  delayed.     The  two  volumes  before  us 
contain  the  life  of  Augustine,  until  his  elec- 
tion as  bishop  in  395;  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  his  life,  measured  by  years,  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  measured 
by  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical   exertions. 
Dr.  Bindemann  has  adopted  a  chronological 
treatment  of  his  subject ;  the  easiest  undoubt- 
edly, but  perhaps  not  the  most  satisfactory. 
Even  from  this,  however,  he  is  compelled  to 
deviate.  Thus  half  of  the  second  volume  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  description  of,  and  very  nume- 
rous extracts  from,  the  sermons,  of  which 
only  a  few  were  preached  during  the  pres- 
byter period  of  Augustine's  life.     Thus  we 
have  the  most  constantly  exercised  activity 
of  the  bishop  treated  exhaustively  before  we 
come  to  any  mention  of  his  appointment  as 
bishop.     It  might  have  been  better  to  have 
pursued  the  plan  of  Hasse,  in  his  work  on 
Anselm,  and  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  life, 
before   treating   specially   of  the   writings. 
This,  however,  is  at  most  a  matter  of  ar- 
rangement. 

Dr.  Bindemann  has  taken  much  pains  in 
the  treatment  of  the  important  questions, 
which  succeed  one  another  as  his  theme  opens 
out.  The  student  will  find  the  chapters  upon 
Manicheism  in  the  first  volume,  and  upon 
Monachism  and  Donatism,  in  the  second, 
most  ample  and  satisfactory.  The  historian 
feels  his  responsibility,  and  preserves  accu- 
racy in  fact,  while  he  adheres  to  judgment 
and  candour  in  rellection.  In  the  quotations 
which  he  has  given  from  Augustine,  he  has 
aimed  at  strict  fidelity ;  even  the  repetitions 
and  other  faults  in  style  of  the  original  are 
literally  preserved. 

"Augustine,"  says  he,  "knew  no  more 
delightful  employment  than  either  alone,  or 
in  the  company  of  like-minded  friends,  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  investigation  of  the 
truth  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When 
he  exercised  his  oflfice  as  a  preacher,  or  by 
word  or  pen  combated  those  views  which 
appeared  to  him  dangerous  deviations  from 
church  doctrine,  he  felt  alike  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  office  and  the  pain  of  the  conflict 
he  had  to  wage.  But  when  he  was  set  free 
from  this  outwardly  directed  restless  activity, 
:ind  had  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  open  be- 
fore him,  then  he  experienced  the  enlighten- 
ing  and  quickening  power  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  derived  fresh  motive  and  power  for 
each  exeroiae  of  duty  in   the  truths  thus 


vividly  brought  before  him."  At  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Bindemann  has  plainly  dealt  with 
Augustine's  Expository  deficiencies,  and 
especially  that  fondness  for  mystical  inter- 
pretation, which,  while  it  never  explains 
away  historical  fact  in  Scripture,  yet  sees 
too  often  in  a  mere  textual  difficulty  a  "  mys- 
tery," tenderly  to  be  handled,  and  unques- 
tioningly  to  be  received. 

Perhaps  the  author  may  be  reserving  it 
for  his  concluding  volume;  but  as  yet,  he 
has  not  given  us  a  view  of  the  state*  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  in  the  African  ChuTch  in 
Augustine's  time.  That  must  often  have 
grieved  the  Father  to  the  heart.  Without 
dwelling  too  much  on  such  statiements  (and 
they  are  not  infrequent),  as  that  there  are 
i&yf  at  the  House  of  God,  and  those  who  did 
attend,  were  somewhat  impatient  listeners, 
there  is  too  plain  evidence  in  the  sermons 
and  epistles  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  church. 
Manicheism  was  on  the  wane,  and  in  the 
country,  in  general.  Paganism  was  thorough- 
ly in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  much  of  drunkenness  and 
"  the  great  social  evil,"  in  our  day ;  but 
offences  against  sobriety  and  chastity  ^vere 
far  more  prevalent  then  than  now.  Some 
suspicion  may  attach  to  a  writer  like  Salvian, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  make  out  a  case ;  but 
none  can  attach  to  the  reluctant  witness  of 
Augustine. 

Dr.  Bindemann  might  also  have  adverted 
to  the  influence  of  Tertullian  over  Augustine. 
That  daring  and  intense  writer,  from  whose 
pages  a  larger  proportion  of  striking  sayings 
may  be  quoted  than  from  any  other  father, 
is  not  often  mentioned  by  Augustine ;  and 
when  quoted,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  refuta- 
tion. Yet,  though  Augustine  has  been 
guided  by  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  in  his 
church  system,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
gave  him  the  intellectual  impulse  communi- 
cated by  the  author  of  the  "  Apologeticus." 
The  little  book  of  Dr.  Schafl' was  originally 
a  series  of  articles  in  a  religious  magazine, 
and  is  intended  for  popular  circulation.  It 
is  addressed  to  "  the  friends  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;"  and,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  is  de- 
signed to  contribute  somewhat  towards  mak- 
ing church  history  available  for  general  re- 
ligious edification.  The  materials  of  the 
book  are  largely  drawn  from  the  "  Confes- 
sions ;"  and  hence  the  life  of  Augustine,  be- 
fore his  conversion,  is  drawn  out  in  far 
greater  detail  than  his  post-baptismal  and 
ecclesiastic  history.  Though  a  small  book, 
it  is  far  from  a  superficial  one :  while  it  com- 
municates information,  it  stimulates  thought. 
It  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  thorough 
acquaintance  wit^  anoient  and  modern  Church 
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History.  We  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from 
his  estimate  of  Augustine : — "  He  is  of  all 
the  Fathers  the  most  evangelical,  and  there- 
fore the  most  Protestant,  and  hence  is  ex- 
plained the  great  veneration  which  the  Re- 
formers cherish  towards  him  and  the  Pro- 
testant Church  has  ever  since  maintained. 
In  the  midst  of  the  forms  of  the  great  Catho- 
lic organisation,  which  he  identified  with 
historical  Christianity  itself,  he  had  a  heart 
penetrated  by  the  deepest  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  cherished  the  most  lively  conscious- 
ness of  the  depth  of  human  sinfulness,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  Divine 
grace.  Experimentally,  he  passed  through 
the  evil  of  self-knowledge  to  the  blessedness 
of  the  knowledge  of  God.  None  of  the  an- 
cient writers  have  with  such  power  of  thought 
and  variety  of  illustration,  examined,  devel- 
oped, and  enforced  the  co-relative  doctrines 
of  sin  and  of  grace."  He  quotes  with  appro- 
bation the  remarks  of  Bohringer,  that  "  Re- 
formation, Middle  Ages,  and  Antiquity  have 
equally  a  share  in  Augustine." 


IV. — A  Beview  of  the  Progress  of  Mathema- 
tical and  Physical  Science  in  more  Recent 
Times,  and  particularly  between  the  Years 
1T75  and  1850;  being  one  of  the  Disser- 
tations prefixed  to  the  Eighth  Edition  of 
the  "  Encyclopcedia  BritannicaP  By  James 
D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of 
Science  will  find  the  task  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. It  is  not  a  work  by  which  he  can  ex- 
pect to  fascinate,  or  even  interest  his  readers. 
Unlike  the  history  of  a  great  empire,  whose 
plots  and  wars  and  revolutions  delight  or 
awe  the  imagination  without  straining  the 
understanding,  the  record  of  a  discovery  in 
science,  which  may  spread  civilization  to  the 
darkest  regions  of  the  globe  or  increase  ten- 
fold the  social  enjoyments  of  man,  is  gene- 
rally made  up  of  dry  details.  The  result  of 
all  great  discoveries  is  the  supply  of  human 
wants  or  the  removal  of  human  imperfec- 
tions ;  the  process  by  which  they  are  reached 
cannot  be  understood  without  close  thinking, 
if  not  many  years  of  preliminary  study. 
The  discovery  itself  may  be  made  plain  to  a 
child  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  path  which  the 
discoverer  trod  to  gain  his  end  is  usually 
confined  to  a  few.  Kepler's  long-continued 
battle  with  the  8'  in  the  motions  of  Mars 
has  led  to.  results  of  the  greatest  value  and 
simplicity ;  Watt's  "  little  tin  cylinder" 
proved  the  root  of  a  tree,  whose  trunk  has 
grown  and  whose  branches  have  spread  till 


there  is  scarcely  a  nation  on  earth  that  does 
not  rejoice  in  its  shadow ;  but  how  few  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  their  discoveries  *? 
It  is  impossible  therefore  that  a  history  of 
science  can  ever  be  more  than  "  very  read- 
able." It  may  be  useful  to  the  student,  but 
it  will  never  please  the  idler.  It  will  be 
taken  up  as  a  book  for  hard  reading,  not  for 
a  leisure  hour.  The  historian  of  science  finds 
most  of  his  readers  in  a  section  of  the  highly 
educated  class,  who,  without  engaging  deeply 
in  scientific  pursuits  themselves,  desire  infor- 
mation on  the  progress  of  science.  But 
though  the  audience  may  be  small,  their 
minds  are  cultivated  and  critical.  If  the  his- 
torian discharges  his  duty,  he  will  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  having  gratified  men  who  are 
both  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his 
work  and  disposed  to  make  due  allowance 
for  its  shortcomings. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  science  which 
Professor  Forbes  has  reviewed  extends  from 
1775  to  1850.  A  more  difficult  task  could 
scarcely  have  been  undertaken.  The  period 
embraces  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  astro- 
nomer in  developing  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, the  most  profound  researches  into  the 
nature  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  rapid  advan- 
ces of  the  modern  science  of  electricity.  But 
the  discoveries  made  in  these  sciences  during 
the  last  century  are  least  susceptible  of  a 
popular  treatment,  at  least  from  writers 
who  aim  at  a  just  exposition  <5f  the  difficulties 
and  triumphs  of  scientific  inquiry.  They 
have  tasked  the  highest  powers  of  the  mathe- 
matician ;  experiment  itself  has  become 
technical.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  sa- 
lient points  in  a  voluminous  history  is  small, 
compared  with  the  difficulty  of  clothing  the 
abstrusest  technicalities  in  language  intelli- 
gible even  to  educated  men.  The  historian 
of  an  empire  requires  to  make  a  selection  of 
facts;  the  historian  of  science,  besides  dis- 
charging that  duty,  must  also  explain  the 
unknown  to  his  readers.  Professor  Forbes 
has  performed  the  latter  of  these  labours  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  for  which  he  is 
distinguished.  He  has  brought  to  the  task 
a  breadth  of  view  which  few  scientific  men 
are  in  a  position  to  take,  and  a  freedom  of 
treatment  due  not  less  to  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  than  to  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  familiarity  with  the  various  departments 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  unwillingness  to 
leave  anything  of  importance  unrecorded,  has 
sometimes  led  him  into  details  for  which  few 
readers  will  be  grateful. 

Various  judgments  will  be  passed  on  the 
selection  he  has  made  among  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  which  he  had  to  digest  and 
arrange.     Scientific  men,  in  their  eagerness 
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for  fame,  are  not  always  just  to  one  another ; 
but  Professor  Porbes  has  discharged  his  task 
with  the  impartiality  that  becomes  a  his- 
torian. It  would  certainly  not  have  detractd 
from  the  merits  of  the  dissertation,  if,  in  re- 
cording the  progress  of  science,  mere  proba- 
bilities had  been  left  to  the  oblivion  that  awaits 
them,  or  allowed  to  ripen  in  due  time  into 
authenticated  laws.  But  the  learned  author 
has  not  always  done  this.  The  last  six  lines 
of  the  dissertation  form  an  instance  in  point. 
It  has  been  well  shown  by  Dr.  Whewell, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences," 
that  the  history  of  a  great  discovery  may  be 
separated  into  three  important  stages.  In 
the  first,  a  number  of  inquirers  lay  the  foun- 
dations on  which  original  genius  builds  its 
discoveries  in  the  second  :  In  the  former  of 
these  periods  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  prelude 
to  an  epoch ;  the  latter,  the  epoch  itself. 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Picard,  and  others,  laid  the 
corner-stones  on  which  Newton  built  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  Had  the 
former  not  laboured,  the  latter  could  not 
have  built ;  the  want  of  Picard's  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  meridian  alone  having  kept 
back  the  publication  of  the  theory  for  eight- 
een years,  and  led  its  illustrious  author  to 
fear  that  he  had  missed  the  truth.  If  that 
measurement  had  not  been  made,  Newton 
might  have  been  known  only  as  the  writer 
of  a  treatise  on  optics,  and  another  on  flux- 
ions. But  evety  epoch  is  succeeded  by  an 
important  era,  which  Dr.  Whewell  has  called 
the  sequel  to  the  epoch.  In  the  prelude,  the 
seeds  of  truth  are  sown  ;  in  the  epoch,  they 
spring  up  to  maturity  ;  and  in  the  sequel  the 
fruits  of  harvest  are  gathered  in.  In  the 
first,  the  labourers  are  few  in  number,  but 
usually  distinguished  by  originality  and  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second,  one  or  two  men,  whose 
history  forms  the  turning  point  of  a  science 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  monopolise  dis- 
covery and  fame ;  but  in  the  third,  the  ore- 
bearing  strata  having  been  reached,  and 
shafts  sunk  to  them  from  many  points  at 
once,  the  number  of  labourers  vastly  in- 
creases, though  their  success  is  inversely 
as  their  number.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode 
of  treatment,  though  plausible  in  theory, 
must  limit  the  views  taken  by  the  historian 
of  the  relations  in  which  discoverers  stand  to 
one  another.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  un- 
duly exulting  some  at  the  expense  of  others. 
It  may  hold  true  in  the  mechanical  sciences, 
but  it  affords  too  narrow  a  basis  to  work  on 
in  others.  Professor  Forbes  has  followed  a 
different  plan.  "  The  end  at  which,"  he  says, 
"  1  have  aimed,  is  to  select  the  more  striking 
landmarks  of  progress  in  each  sulyect  in  each 
ago,  and  endeavour  to  connect  them  with  the 
character  and  position  of  all  the  more  eminent 


discoverers,  thus  conveying  to  the  general 
reader  sufficient  information  on  the  limited 
number  of  particular  subjects  discussed,  and 
interesting  him  not  only  in  the  science,  but 
in  the  individuals.  Then,  by  a  few  slighter 
touches  only,  and  the  mention  of  some  sec- 
ondary names,  to  connect  with  one  another 
these  brighter  periods  of  eminent  progress, 
in  which  every  country  and  every  age  feels 
a  just  pride."  At  the  same  time,  "  he  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  the  intellectual  acquaint- 
ance of  the  eminent  men  who  are  selected 
for  notice,"  an  addition  to  the  proper  subject 
of  the  dissertation  which  relieves  the  tedium 
of  merely  technical  details. 

The  three  quarters  of  a  century  reviewed 
in  this  dissertation,  contain  all  the  periods 
into  which  Dr.  W^hewell  has  analysed  dis- 
covery. From  1775  to  1800,  the  founda- 
tions of  future  discoveries  were  laid,  several 
important  laws  were  brought  to  light,  and 
especially  the  harvest  which  Newton  had 
sown  in  astronomy  still  continued  to  be 
reaped.  But  from  1800  to  1825,  all  the 
branches  of  science,  except  physical  astron- 
omy, made  such  strides,  "  as  no  preceding 
time  had  witnessed."  From  1825  to  the 
present  day,  the  number  of  labourers  has 
been  greater,  but  their  success  has  been  less 
than  in  the  former  epoch. 

During  the  period  reviewed  in  this  Dis- 
sertation, Britain  made  greater  progress  in 
the  application  of  science  to  art  than  in  all 
the  previous  ages  of  her  history  put  toge- 
ther. But  there  is  something  still  more 
remarkable  about  this  rapid  development  of 
engineering  ability  and  practical  skill.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  last  century,  the  great 
public  works  of  Britain,  such  as  the  draining 
of  marshes  and  the  building  of  bridges  were 
often  undertaken  by  foreigners.  The  coun- 
try, unable  to  supply  the  talent  requisite  for 
these  labours,  looked  to  other  nations  for 
the  minds  that  devised  relief  from  difficul- 
ties, and  for  the  machines  necessary  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  effect.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  these  respects  during  the  past 
century :  a  change  which  has  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  military,  commer- 
cial, and  political  relations,  not  of  this  em- 
pire only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The 
steam-engine  of  Watt,  steam  navigation  on 
rivers  and  seas,  canals,  railways,  and  the 
engineering  triumphs  to  which  they  led,  are 
all  embraced  in  this  period ;  the  men  who 
imagined  them,  who  overcame  the  difficul- 
ties that  lay  in  the  way,  or  manufactured 
the  macliines  indispensable  to  success,  were 
all  Britons.  Professor  Forbes  has  judi- 
ciously inserted  the  records  of  these  fruits 
of  science  in  his  Dissertation.  They  give  a 
distinct  view  of  the  intensely  practical  cha 
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acter  of  the  past  century,  besides  forming  a 
more  than  usually  readable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  scientific  triumphs. 

V. — 1.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Johw 
after  the  Authorised  Version.  Newly  com" 
pared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and  re" 
vised.  By  Five  Clergymen.  London : 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1857. 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  after 
the  Authorised  Version.  Newly  compared 
with  the  Original  Greek,  and  revised.  By 
Five  Clergymen.  London :  John  W. 
Parker  and  Son.     1858. 

3.  The  Secand  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles 
of  John  and  Jude,  and  the  Revelation. 
Translated  from  the  Greek,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Common  English  Version,  with 
Notes.    London:  Triibner  and  Co.    1856. 

4.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Translated  from  the  Greek,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Common  English  Version,  with 
Notes.  By  the  Translator  of  2d  Peter 
— Revelation.  London:  Triibner  and 
Co.     1858. 

The  question  of  Bible  revision  cannot  be 
evaded  or  set  aside.  It  has  been  taken  up 
in  so  many  quarters,  and  is  being  so  serious- 
ly dealt  with  by  men  of  mark,  that  the 
■higher  minds  of  English-speaking  Christen- 
dom must  entertain  the  subject  in  one  aspect 
or  another.  Although  the  discussion  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  the  literature 
to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  already  con- 
siderable. Pamphlets,  tiny  or  large,  arti- 
cles in  reviews,  and  bulky  volumes,  attest 
the  interest  with  which  the  subject  is  re- 
garded. That  interest  is  not  subsiding.  But 
is  it  desirable  that  the  proposal  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  new  and  improved  version  of  the 
English  Scriptures,  stould  be  hushed  or 
overborne  1  Our  views  and  wishes  in  the 
matter  will  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the 
remarks  which  follow. 

The  four  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  above,  owe  their  origin  to  the  move- 
ment for  an  amended  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  first  and  second  are  set 
forth  as  "  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  change  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  made,  if  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  were  to  be  revised  on  the 
same  principles"  as  those  on  which  this 
revision  has  been  conductor.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  contributions  towards  a  new 
translation,  which  is  being  executed  under 
the  euperintendence  of  the  American  Bible 
Union. 

And  first,  as  to  the  productions  of  the 
"  Five  Clergymen."  Their  statement  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated, 


and  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  may 
be  given  in  their  own  words.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  diversity  of  feeling  which  exists 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  version,  and  the 
exaggeration  on  both  sides,  they  go  on  to 
remark  : — "  Refraining  altogether  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  the  desira- 
bleness of  an  authorised  revision  of  the 
existing  version,  we  have  thought  that  the 
best  method  of  allaying  agitation,  and  ena- 
bling those  who  cannot  examine  the  question 
for  themselves  to  form  a  correct  view  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  would  be  to  offer  as 
faithful  and  complete  a  version  of  a  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  as  it  was  in  our 
power  to  construct.  In  so  doing,  however, 
we  have  kept  two  objects  distinctly  in  our 
view — the  one,  to  exhibit  in  the  fullest, 
most  honest,  and  most  loyal  manner,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  Inspired  Word  of 
God,  allowing  no  subjective  preferences  or 
preconceived  views  to  interfere  with  the 
simple  and  faithful  exposition  in  English  of 
the  original  text  of  Holy  Scripture, — the 
other,  to  show,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
this  first  and  chiefest  object,  that  the  autho- 
rised version  is  indeed  a  precious  and  holy 
possession,  and  that  the  errors  of  it  are  very 
slight  and  few  in  comparison  of  its  many 
and  great  excellences."  Everywhere  are 
evidences  of  fine  scholarly  taste,  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  an  honest  endeavour  to 
reach  a  true  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
original.  We  have  been  struck  with  the 
improvement  effected  by  the  proper  use  of 
the  article,  and  the  more  correct  and  expres- 
sive rendering  of  particles. 

So  far  as  these  two  books  are  concerned, 
the  proposed  changes  of  translation  involving 
an  alteration  of  the  sense  are  comparatively 
few,  and  in  no  case  do  they  affect  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  Word.  Those  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  are  mostly  to  be  acquiesced 
in.  The  more  notable  improvements  may 
be  specified.  John  v.  44.  "  How  can  ye 
believe,  while  ye  receive  glory  of  another, 
and  seek  not  the  glory  which  is  from  the 
only  God  f  {Trapa  rev  f^ovov  Qeov).  John 
viii.  44,  "  He  w^as  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  standeth  not  in  the  truth  {kol 
ev  rrj  dXi-fOda  ovx  tar7]icev),  because  there 
is  no  truth  in  him."  This  is  both  a  more 
accurate  translation,  and  agrees  better  with 
the  statement  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse. 

In  their  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  "  Five  Clergymen"  suggest  some 
renderings  which  are  decided  improvements, 
whether  they  involve  an  alteration  of  mean- 
ing or  not.  Such  are  those  of  ;\;wpi^  epycov 
vofxov  in  iii.  28  and  iv.  6 ;  fiaKapcaiibg  in  iv. 
9  ;  dyLaofibg  in  vi.  22 ;  and  ^maicdiia  in 
viii.  4.    In  viii.  13,  too,  iieXXere  dTioOvijoKecv 
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is  rendered,  "  Ye  iQUst  die,"  which  rightly 
indicates  the  impending  doom  of  the  carnally 
minded.  Yet,  here  are  some  translations 
uncalled  for  and  unjustifiable.  Qeoarvyeig 
may  be  found  in  a  passive  sense  in  Euri- 
pides, and  it  is  true  that  the  divine  hatred 
of  men  in  any  case  implies  hatefulness  in 
them,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  con- 
textual epithets  to  regard  it  as  denoting 
''  haters  of  God."  In  iv.  17,  Karevavri  ov 
emarevae  Oeov  is  rendered,  "  before  God, 
in  whose  sight  he  believed ;"  and  in  a  note 
the  revisers  say,  "  We  believe  the  gram- 
matical construction  to  be  KarEvavn  rov 
Oeov,  KarevavTL  ov.  But  they  produce  no 
vindication  of  their  opinion  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  author- 
ised version,  and  continue  to  regard  the 
expression  in  question  as  a  case  of  gram- 
matical attraction,  confirmed  by  Matthew 
vi.  16,  and  Acts  xxi.  16. 

We  turn  to  the  other  works  on  our  list, 
and  these  we  contemplate  with  less  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  the  production  of  a  single 
author.  Thus,  while  they  contain  a  porten- 
tous display  of  learning,  they  illustrate  the 
impropriety  of  sending  forth  unchecked  the 
fruit  of  solitary  labour  in  this  department  of 
study,  and,  by  contrast  with  the  works  al- 
ready noticed,  the  advantage  of  co-operation 
and  counsel.  We  say  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  translator  has  proceeded  ; 
but  his  attitude  towards  the  received  version 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  obser- 
vation : — "  Of  the  manifold  excellences,  in- 
tainsic  and  comparative,  of  that  version,  he 
trusts  that  he  has  now  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  than  before  he  undertook  his 
present  task,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
will  be  allowed  to  add, 'that,  so  far  as  a  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  from  the  portion  here 
reviewed,  he  could  much  less  readily  now 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion,  that  any  other  than 
a  very  moderate  share  of  the  world's  grati- 
tude is  due  to  King  James  and  his  fifty-four 
translators." 

Take  a  few  specimens  of  this  writer's 
quasi  emendation.  Here  is  an  example  of 
stiffness: — Our  time-honoured  version  has, 
in  1  John  i.  5,  "  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
all,"  which  this  translator  would  render, 
"darkness  in  Him  there  is  none."  Con- 
trast the  following,  the  first  being  our 
version,  the  other  the  *'  improved  "  render- 
ing : — "  Whosoever  abideth  in  Him  sinnoth 
not :  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  Him, 
neither  known  Him." — "Every  one  that 
abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not ;  every  one 
that  sinneth  hath  not  seen  Him,  neither 
known  Him."  The  dvOp(orroKT6vo<:  of 
1  John  iii.  15,  he  would  render  "man- 
killer,"  while   the    "  five  clergymen'*  have 


no  difficulty  about  retaining  "murderer "in 
John  viii.  44.  In  1  John  ii.  28  the  au- 
thorised version  has,  "  and  not  be  ashamed 
before  Him  at  His  coming,"  the  Greek  of 
which  is,  Kol  firj  alaxvvOoyfiev  an'  avrov  iv 
T7j  napovaia  avrov.  The  American  tran- 
slator is  not  satisfied,  and  would  read,  "  and 
not  be  shamed  away  from  Him  at  His  com- 
ing." But  which  of  those  renderings  best 
expresses  the  truth  to  the  popular  mind? 
Then,  is  it  not  absurd  refining  to  translate 
KaOrjfxevoL,  in  Rev.  xi.  16,  by  "who  sitf 
John  is  giving  the  narrative  of  what  he  saw, 
and  the  participle  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  sense  of  the  imperfect.  Is  it  not 
hypercritical  to  render  fieXXoiiev  6Xi(3eo0at, 
in  1  Thess.  iii.  4,  "  we  are  to  be  afflicted?" 

We  note  the  above  as  abortive  attempts 
to  set  aside  the  existing  translation  in  the 
case  of  the  passages  referred  to,  and  as  be- 
traying something  like  unworthy  hostility 
to  that  translation.  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  critic 
seems  at  fault. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
this  elaborate  performance ;  but  both  quartos 
contain  suggestions,  which,  although  not  new, 
are  really  valuable,  and  may  be  profitably 
pondered.  There  are  a  few  improved  ren- 
derings in  1  Thess.  to  which  we  may  direct 
attention.  In  ii.  3,  iK  nXdvrjg  is  translated" 
"  of  delusion,"  which  is  confirmed  by  2 
Thess.  ii.  11.  Paul  may  be  regarded  as 
saying,  "  we  are  not  ourselves  deceived." 
The  fioxOog  of  ii.  9  is  rendered  "  weariness," 
and  perhaps  this  conveys  as  well  as  possible 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Apostle,  partly  pro- 
duced by  his  physical  labours.  Again,  in 
ii.  13,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  napaXafifidvcj  and  6e- 
XOfiai.  Might  not  the  latter  (as  Calvin  sug- 
gested)  be  rendered  "  embraced  ?"  "  Ac- 
cepted "  is  an  improvement.  Further,  this 
writer  is  correct  in  his  understanding  of 
the  connection  of  did  rov  ^Itjoov  in  iv.  14 
— "  Those  who  fell  asleep  will  God  through 
Jesus  bring  with  Him." 

For  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  task 
which  these  writers,  working  either  singly 
or  in  concert,  have  assigned  to  themselves, 
in  order  to  the  realisation  of  that  on  which 
so  many  hearts  are  set,  a  nearly  perfect 
English  Bible,  certain  high  qualirieation;^  are 
required.  There  must  be  competent  schol- 
arship, including  under  this  term  not  mere 
learning,  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  criti- 
cism of  all  ages  and  countries,  but  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  language  under  considera- 
tion, an  insighfc  Into  the  affinities  of  language, 
and  such  a  breadth  of  view  and  mental 
sympathy  as  enable  the  critic  to  compre- 
hend the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  world 
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when  the  several  portions  of  Scripture  ori- 
ginally appeared,  and  to  enter  into  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  several  writers.  Those, 
moreover,  who  would  reach  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Word,  must  be  one  in  heart  with  Ilim 
who  inspired  it.  And  with  all  this,  there 
must  be  freedom  from  bias,  an  honest  desire 
to  find  in  Scripture  all  that  the  Lord  has  put 
there,  and  a  thorough  willingness  to  have 
pre-conceived  opinions  set  aside.  Do  men 
with  such  qualifications  exist?  We  trust 
there  are  some  such ;  but  at  this  stage  we 
deprecate  any  proposal  to  commit  the  work 
of  revision  to  a  body  of  biblical  scholars, 
however  eminent  for  piety,  and  attainments, 
and  candour.  The  time  has  not  come  when 
that  would  be  safe. 


VI. — Memorials  of  the  Rev,  John  Love^  D.D.^ 
consisting  of  Diary^  Reminiscences  and 
Original  Papers.    2  vols.  8vo.    Glasgow. 

It  is  upwards  of  a  century  since  the  subject 
of  these  memorials  was  born,  and  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he 
finished  his  earthly  career.  But  his  memory 
still  lives,  and  is  cherished  with  profound 
respect  and  veneration  by  a  large  circle  of 
serious  and  thoughtful  Christians  in  Scotland. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man — as  these  memo- 
rials alone  show — of  an  intensely  earnest 
and  elevated  cast  of  mind  ;  delighting  to  fre- 
quent not  the  courts  merely,  but  the  inmost 
sanctuary,  of  the  spiritual  and  divine  ;  capa- 
ble also  of  tracing,  in  a  distinct  and  graphic 
manner,  the  lines  of  his  own  consciousness 
respecting  them,  and  of  conveying  deep  and 
lasting  impressions  of  what  he  experienced, 
to  kindred  spirits  around  him.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  wonder,  that  a  desire  should 
have  been  felt  to  obtain  some  record  of  his 
more  private  meditations  and  feelings  ;  and 
it  is  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  natural 
desire,  and  at  the  same  time  diffusing  clear 
and  impressive  exhibitions  of  divine  truth, 
that  the  present  memorials  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Love  have  the 
means  of  becoming  properly  acquainted 
with  the  earlier  stages  of  his  course,  and 
with  the  discipline  through  which  his  mind 
passed  in  acquiring  its  ultimate  views  of 
truth  and  duty.  In  this  respect  his  mental 
history  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  sin- 
gular ;  for,  while  in  mature  life,  his  style  of 
thought  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  depth 
and  gravity,  in  youth  he  was  distinguished 
mainly  for  quickness  and  precocity  of  parts ; 
and  he  even  for  a  time  espoused  the  shal- 
lower forms  of  Christianity,  as  most  accord- 


ant with  his  intellectual  habitudes  and  tastes. 
From  this,  however,  he  recovered  before  he 
reached  the  close  of  his  academical  course  ; 
and  while  still  little,  if  at  all,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  we  find  him  writing  on  the 
great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  pene- 
tration and  discernment  of  a  man  of  grey 
hairs. 

Judging  from  these  memorials,  the  theo- 
logical views  and  sentiments  of  Dr.  Love 
approached  more  nearly  to  those  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  than  any  other  writer  ; 
and  his  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  was  evi- 
dently a  good  deal  influenced  by  both  Ed- 
wards and  Brainerd.  Yet  there  was  an  in- 
dependence of  mind  about  him,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  slavishly  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  any  earthly  master  ;  and  as  well 
in  matters  of  speculative  as  of  practical  reli- 
gion, he  shows  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  a 
true  spiritual  thinker.  Thus,  on  the  oft-de- 
bated subject  of  moral  necessity  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  predestination,  instead  of 
making  the  one,  like  Edwards,  the  kind  of 
correlate  of  the  other,  he  expresses  his  be- 
lief in  the  perfect  compatibility  of  any  view 
of  the  natural  actings  of  the  will  with  facts 
of  the  Divine  foresight  and  sovereignty. 

"  In  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Di- 
vine authority  over  the  determinations  of 
the  human  will,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny 
that  it  has  a  self-determining  power  ;  because 
such  a  power  it  might  have,  and  yet  this 
power  exert  itself  as  the  Lord  pleases.  Nor 
is  it  needful  to  suppose  a  necessity  arising 
from  motives ;  because  this  would  imply 
that  God  has  no  other  way  of  determining 
the  will  but  by  motives  ;  which  would  be  to 
say,  that  God  has  no  power  at  all  in  the 
case — only  the  motives  have.  This  Divine 
power  exerts  itself  in  a  secret  manner,  yet 
so  as,  that  it  leaves  room  both  for  a  feeling 
of  liberty  and  for  the  reality  of  such  a  lib- 
erty, as  shall  justify  his  sentence  of  approba- 
tion or  condemnation." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  56.) 

Profound  and  discriminating  remarks  of 
this  metaphysico-theological  description  are 
scattered  through  both  these  volumes,  which 
render  them  not  without  value  to  those  who 
have  a  relish  for  the  philosophical  aspects  of 
religion  ;  although  doubtless,  statements  oc- 
casionally occur,  which  will  not  stand  a  rigid 
examination.  By  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  volumes,  however,  consists  of  matter 
strictly  experimental  and  religious ;  detail- 
ing from  diaries  kept  by  the  writer,  and 
private  papers,  the  exercises  of  mind,  through 
which  he  passed  in  attaining  to  clear  concep- 
tions of  Divine  truth ;  his  views  and  self- 
examinations,  with  reference  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  reflections  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics,  as  well  doctrinal  as  practical. 
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The  papers  have  been  very  carefully  edited, 
and  arc  accompanied  by  such  explanatory 
statements  as  are  required  to  make  them 
perfectly  intelligible.  Perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
passages,  which  treat  a  second  time  of  the 
same  topics,  might  have  been  advantageously 
omitted  ;  but  these  are  comparatively  few ; 
and  the  volumes,  as  a  whole,  certainly  form 
a  striking  exhibition  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
deep-toned  piety  of  Scottish  evangelism  as  it 
was,  at  least,  sometimes  to  be  found,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 


VIII. — Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments. 
Edinburgh,  Andrew  Elliot. 

The  name  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains 
its  origin  and  purpose.  The  author's  atten- 
tion has  been  forcibly  arrested  by  the  fact, 
that  scarcely  any  two  writers  who  engage  in 
the  exposition  or  defence  of  Christianity,  fail 
to  contradict  each  other  in  some  more  or  less 
important  particular.  With  regard  to  the 
expositors  of  Christian  doctrine  this  has  long 
been  obvious  enough,  and  has  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  true, 
that  almost  all  professing  Christians,  will  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  real  Christianity  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  their  peculiar  denomi- 
nation,— will  say  that  the  various  churches 
differ  only  in  the  smaller  matters  and  are 
agreed  in  the  greater  matters  of  belief.  But 
it  is  as  true  that,  after  saying  this,  each  will 
combat  with  all  the  power  that  is  within 
him,  for  his  distinctive  dogma,  and  will  re- 
present it  .as  of  fundamental  consequence. 
All  this  is  matter  of  every-day  remark.  And 
the  author  of  the  work  above-named  is  sin- 
gular, not  in  noticing  it,  but  in  pointing  out 
one  of  its  most  calamitous  effects.  Is  it  so 
that,  where  two  opinions  contradictory  of 
each  other  are  advanced,  while  both  may  be 
wrong,  only  one  can  be  right  ?  And  is  it  so, 
that  contradictory  opinions  are  advanced  by 
Christians,  with  regard  to  almost  every  point 
on  which  Christianity  is  conceived  to  have 
any  announcement  1  Then  it  follows*  that, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity  there  is  cur- 
rent in  the  world  as  much  error  as  truth. 
And,  in  these  circumstances,  what  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  What  is  truth?  Such  will  be  the 
question  arising  in  thoughtful  minds.  So 
naturally  do  Christian  errors  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  scepticism. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  when  we  are  ask- 
ing, what  are  the  specific  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity that  such  difference  of  opinion  comes 
into  view.  When,  putting  aside  that  ques- 
tion for  the  time,  we  content  ourselves  with  j 
aflirming  the  divineness  of  Christianity,  or  of 
that  Record  which  makes  revelation  of  it, ! 


and  seek  to  give  proof  of  what  we  affirm, 
contrarieties  of  view,  quite  as  decided,  make 
themselves  evident.  Each  possible  line  of 
argument  has  its  advocates  and  its  detract- 
ors— those  who  affirm  its  validity,  yea,  who 
would  risk  the  whole  question  upon  it,  and 
those  who  proclaim  it  naught.  Thus,  in  the 
department  of  the  evidences  for  natural  reli- 
gion, the  "  a  priori,^''  and  the  "  a  2^osteriorV^ 
arguments — the  arguments  from  design  in 
nature — that  from  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
etc.,  are  pitted  against  each  other.  And 
among  the  evidences  for  revealed  religion — 
those  based  respectively  on  the  miracles,  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  the 
wants  of  man,  on  the  harmony  between  the 
moral  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  moral 
standard  which  exists  within  the  human 
breast — have  all  in  their  turn  been  eulogised 
or  condemned  by  some  of  the  ablest  Chris- 
tian apologists.  Hence,  the  powerful  pro- 
test contained  in  the  work,  "  Christian  Er- 
rors Infidel  Arguments."  The  apologetics 
which  come  specially  under  the  criticism  of 
the  author  are  —  "Christian  Theism,"  by 
R.  A.  Thomson,  Esq. ;  "  Theism,"  by  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  ;  "  Infidelity,"  by  Pearson  ; 
"The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  "A  Defence  of 
do.;"  '*The  Ptestoration  of  Belief;"  and 
"  Bases  of  Belief,"  by  Edward  Miall,  Esq., 
M.P.  He  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  these  apologists  contradict  each  other  in 
much,  and  that  in  not  a  little  some  of  them 
contradict  themselves.  The  discussion  is 
conducted  in  the  dialogue  form  ;  the  interlo- 
cutors being  "  Origen,"  a  representative  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  Christian  disputants ; 
"  Celsus,"  an  accomplished  and  acute  unbe- 
liever ;  and  "  Theologus,"  one  who  has 
pierced  through  words  and  current  phrases 
to  the  realities  too  often  concealed  by  them, 
and  who  is  able  to  speak  with  some  autho- 
rity on  the  things  of  God. 

The  subjects  discussed  are — "Truth  and 
Error,"  *' Knowledge  and  Belief,"  "Belief 
and  Responsibility,"  "  Mystery  and  Contra- 
diction," "  Practical  and  Scientific  Know- 
ledges," "  Certainty  and  Probability,"  and 
"The  Standard  of  Morality." 

In  the  first  of  the  dialogues.  Truth,  as  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is,  having  being  dis- 
tinguished from  error,  and  from  ignorance, 
or  the  mere  absence  of  knowledge ;  the 
competency  of  reason  to  discover  truth  on 
all  matters  that  come  within  the  range  of 
the  human  faculties,  is  affirmed.  In  the 
words  of  the  author,  "  If  a  man  fairly  and 
earnestly  seeks  to  know  the  truth  on  any 
topic  whatever,  ho  will  either  know  that 
truth,  or  know  that  he  does  not  know  it." 
In  the  second  dialogue,  it  is  argued,  that  be- 
lief always  rests  upon  knowledge ;  so  that 
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what  a  man  knows,  and  that  only,  he  be- 
lieves. If  so,  fliith  and  reason  cannot  possi- 
bly come  into  conflict.  In  the  third,  it  is 
shown,  that  man  is  responsible  not  merely 
for  his  religious  beliefs,  but  for  all  his  be- 
liefs. In  the  fourth,  the  distinction  between 
a  contradiction  and  a  mystery  is  most  ably 
stated.  A  contradiction  emerges,  when  one 
proposition  comes  into  direct  collision  with 
another,  so  that,  if  either  be  true,  the  other 
must  be  false.  A  mysteVy  is  not  a  thing 
absolutely  unknown ;  for,  it  may  be  stated 
in  a  proposition.  But  there  is  mystery, 
when  this  proposition  stands  related  to  some 
other  proposition  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
apprehended ;  as  also,  when  the  thing  af 
firmed  in  any  proposition  is  known  to  exist, 
but  the  "how"  or  "  why"  of  its  existence  is 
unknown.  In  Christianity,  as  in  every  sys- 
tem of  truth,  there  may  he  mysteries — there 
cannot  be  contradictions.  In  the  fifth  dia- 
logue, practical  and  scientific  knowledges  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  former 


is,  "knowledge  of  an  object  in  its  relations 
to  our  own  interests  ;"  the  latter  is,  "  know- 
ledge of  an  object  in  its  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects generally." 

Such  are  some  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  The  argument  is  throughout  con- 
ducted in  a  most  able  manner — power  of 
grasp  and  fineness  of  touch  being  singularly 
combined.  There  is  no  obscurity  of  state- 
ment— no  eluding  a  difficulty — no  timidity 
in  stating  deliberately  accepted  results. 
With  regard  to  one  or  two  points,  we  in- 
cline, indeed,  to  diflfer  from  the  author. 
Thus,  we  think  that  his  remarks  on  know- 
ledge and  belief  tend  to  affirm  not  merely 
the  uniform  connection  of,  but  the  identity 
of,  these  mental  acts  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
he  fails  to  discriminate  between  them  in  such 
a  way  as  the  common  consent  of  men,  ex- 
pressed in  all  languages,  demands. 

We  conclude  by  thanking  the  author  for 
his  work,  and  by  commending  it  to  all  re- 
flective men. 
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jority in  favour  of  Walpole,  ib.  —  Chesterfield's 
opinion  of  Pulteney,  14 — murmurs  of  opposition 
at  Pulteney,  15 — Pulteney  demands  an  earldom 
and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  ib. — requests  the  king 
to  take  back  the  patent  of  his  earldom,  but  refused 
— Pelham  nominated  to  the  treasury  of  the  king, 
16 — sensibility  of  Lord  Bath  to  satirical  odes,ib. — 
Pulteney's  private  character,  17 — close  of  life,  ib. 

Mill's  Logic  of  induction,  55 — modes  of  arriving  at  a 
theory  of  induction,  ib. — various  definitions  of, 
66 — the  inductive  principle,  56,  57 — uniformity  of 
tho  laws  of  nature,  57 — confounds  two  contrasted 
principles,  58 — bis  "law  of  causation"  not  true,  59 
— how  he  discovers  the  method  of  induction,  60, 
61 — choice  of  examples,  61,  62 — hypotheses,  62 — 
Bacon's  error  followed  by  Mill,  63,  64 — Kepler 
and  Newton's  inductions,  64,  65— law  of  causa- 
tion, 65,  66 — empirical  laws,  66. 

Mure,  Colonel,  observations  in  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, 158. 

N 

Naples,  1848-1858 — verdict  of  the  congress  of  Paris, 
IS — statement  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  18,  19 — 
revolution  of  1848,  19 — duplicity  of  the  king,  19, 
20 — the  constitution  of  the  10th  February,  20 — 
Lord  Minto's  mediation,  ib. — the  Sicilians  demand 
pruarantccs  from  the  king,  21 — character  of  Don 
Francesco  Ruggiero,  22 — resignation  of  mmisters, 
ib. — treacherous  behaviour  of  the  king,  23 — ad- 
dress issued  by  tho  king,  ib. — mod©  of  conducting 
the  inquiry  mto  the  conflict  of  15th  May,  24 — con- 
version of  criminal  courts  into  special  ones,  ib. — 
bribed  witnesses,  25,  26 — perversion  of  justice,  26, 
27 — patriotism  of  Don  Savcrio  Barberisi,  27 — 
police  agency  in  the  aflair  of  15th  May,  28 — stato 
trials  in  August  1861,  29 — political  prosecution,  ib. 
— political  spirit  of  Calabria,  30— treatment  of  pri- 
soners, ib. — interior  of  a  police  otflco,  31,  32 — 
number  of  political  prisonera,  32— trial  by  court 
martial,  33 — relation  of  Britain  with  roganl  to  tho 
Two  Sicilies,  ib. — views  of  tho  constitutional  party, 
34— prospects  of  Muratism,  36— Neapolitan  public 
feeling,  36-38. 

Niebulir's  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  oarly  Roman 
History,  167. 

0 

Owen,  Professor,  Works  of;  171— Bacon's  Aphorism, 
172 — labours  of  Huntor,  Abcmothy,  Cuvier,  ib. — 
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early  years  of  Owen,  ITS — extract  from  Macil- 
wain's  life  of  Abernetliy,  173,  174 — Owens  la- 
bours in  sanitary  and  educational  movements,  174 — 
Owen  and  Clift  folio w-labourers,  174, 175 — Owen's 
lectures  on  invertebrate  animals,  175,  176 — en- 
tozoa,  177 — man  the  interpreter  of  nature,  ib. — 
distinction  between  mere  existence  and  life,  178 
—new  fields  of  investigation,  178,  179— Owen's 
views  of  certain  lower  forms  of  life,  ISO — ^pro- 
ductiveness of  aphides,  181 — propagation  of  gre- 
garina;  migration  of  the  entozoa,  ib. — scientific 
•nomenclature,  182 — anatomy  of  bones;  bonos  of 
dinornis,  183,  184 — Owen's  labom-s  as  a  palreon- 
tologist,  184 — stereognathus  ooliticus,  185— con- 
tributions to  paheontolog}^  185-188. 


Palaeontology,  contributions  to,  185-188. 

Parthenogenesis,  Owen's  lectures  on  the,  180. 

Patristic  theology  and  its  apologists,  272 — ^the  biblo 
more  intelligible  than  the  works  of  the  fathers,  ib. 
—uses  of  tests,  273 — conflicting  mfallibilitics,  274 
— writings  of  the  fathers,  274,  275 — patristic  errors 
subversive  of  confidence,  275,  27G— the  fathers 
not  the  voice  of  the  church,  276 — a  true  church 
history  yet  remains  to  be  written,  278 — difficulties 
of  publishing  in  early  times,  ib. — injustice  to  the 
memories  of  the  first  reformers,  278,  279— latter 
church  historians,  279. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  sea— 5(Se  sea,  220. 

Patmore's,  Coventry,!  poems,  287 — self-conscious 
school  of  poetry,  288— poem  on  love,  289— attri- 
butes of  the  poetry  of  manners,  ib. — Mr.  Patmore 
as  a  pamter  of  nature,  290 — his  various  modes  of 
treating  nature,  290,  291— his  genius  for  painting 
character,  291— his  love  pencillings,  291,  292— de- 
scription of  love  before  and  after  marriage,  293 — 
poetic  parallel  between  man  and  woman,  294 — 
wisdom  should  be  beautiful,  295. 

Poetry,  the  spasmodLsts,  125 — the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  127— Milton,  ib.— Bums,  Cow- 
per,  and  Wordsworth,  128 — subjective  tendency 
of  modem  poets,  129,  130— Robert  Browning,  130 
—Lord  Byron,  Lovell  Beddoes,  131,  132— Bailey's 
Festus,  132— Mr.  Dobell,  133— how's  my  boy,  134 
— true  basis  of  poetry,  135. 

Proposed  establishment  of  an  extra  course  of  private 

studies,  215-219. 
Proverbs  secular  and  sacred,  76 — ^their  origin,  76,  77 
— antiquity  of  some  proverbs,  78 — simplicity  of 
some,  ib. — their  national  characteristics,  78,  79 — 
Bechuana  and  Bedouin  proverbs,  80 — rhyme  end- 
mg  proverbs,  80,  81 — questions  of  priority,  81 — 
used  by  authors  and  orators,  81,  82 — use  of  pro- 
verbs as  inscriptions,  83 — ethics  evangelized,  84 
proverbs  of  scripture,  85. 
Pulteney's  character,  opinions  concerning,  5,  6. 
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Ilambles  of  a  naturalist,  86 — importance  of  a  study 
of  the  lower  animals,  ib. — zoological  rambles  of 
M.  Quatrefeges,  87 — the  rotifer^ — bracheonus — di- 
atomace»,  and  planaria,  87,  88 — visit  to  the  archi- 
pelago of  Chaussey — exploration  of  the  Sacaviron, 
88 — organization  of  the  eunice,  89 — of  the  cirrha- 
tulos,  ib. — habits  of  the  animalcular  world — the 
new  zoophyte — the  shynapta  duvernoea,  89,  90 — 
St  Male — visit  to  the  archipelago  of  Brehat,  91 — 
the  tubiculus,  ib. — the  annehds,  92 — visits  to  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  92-94— Castellamare,  94— the  me- 
dusae, ib. — ^Trapani ;  the  tunny  fishery,  95 — ascent 
and  description  of  Stromboli,  96 — ascent  of  Mount 


^tna,  97,  98— village  of  Biarritz,  98— the  poly- 
ophthalmians  and  hermellas,  99 — journey  to  Spain, 
100 — the  teredo,  ib. — analogy  between  plants 
and  animals — La  Rochelle,  100,  101 — encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  at  Saintonge,  101 — salt  marshes 
—mussel  beds— shrimp  fishing,  101,  102— the  ter- 
mites and  dragon  fly,  102,  103. 

Rifle  practice — see  Colonel  Jacobs,  280. 

Romapi  Catholic  superstitious  festivals  in  Brazils,  137. 


San  Ciro,  grotto  of  the,  93. 

Scottish  universities,  205 — training  system  adopted 
in  Scottish  colleges,  205,  206— the  tutorial  system 
—advantages  j^nd  defects,  206— adaptation  of 
Scotch  colleges  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  207 — 
defects  of  the  Scotch  university  system,  207,  208 — 
new  element  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  sena- 
tus  meetings,  209— objections  to  the  "  Rights  As- 
sociation," ib. — universities  and  the  suflrage,  210 
— graduation  ought  to  fee  compulsory,  211— bene- 
fits of  an  entrance  examination  course,  211,  212 — 
classification  of  competitors,  213 — constitution  of 
the  board  of  exammers,  213,  214 — special  object 
of  instruction,  214 — proposed  estabhshmcnt  of  an 
extra  course  of  private  studies,  215-219. 

Scott's,  George  Gibbert,  Gothic  architecture,  189— 
present  views,  ib. — the  idea  of  permanence  in  ar- 
chitecture, 190— Gothic  revivalists,  191,  192— 
Gothic  buildings  in  London,  192,  193— Gothic  ar- 
chitecture a  window  style,  194 — ought  a  Gothic 
window  to  bo  pointed,  ib. — the  mulhoned  window, 
195 — the  Italian  pomted  style;  roofs,  196 — free- 
dom of  the  Gothic  style,  ib. — use  and  abuse  of 
plaster,  197 — pauiting  in  architecture,  197,  198  — 
decorative  paintmg,  198, 199— colour  of  brick,  199, 
200— new  materials,  glass  and  iron,  20Qr-villa  ar- 
chitecture, 201 — Gothic  architecture  applicable  to 
farm  buildings,  202 — improvement  in  street  archi- 
tecture, 202,  203— the  pomted  style,  204— archi- 
tecture of  the  future,  204,  205. 

Scottish  natural  science,  38 — influence  of  theological 
studies,  39— theology  in  its  twofold  character,  ib. 
—effects  of  neglect  of  natural  science,  40 — national 
influence  of  religious  education,  41 — institution  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  42 — natural  science 
and  literature  of  1583-1793,  42,  43— opinions  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  44— Sir  D. 
Brewster,  ib. — parentage  and  natal  place  of  Dr. 
Fleming,  44,  45 — first  ministerial  charge,  46 — an- 
ecdotes of  Dr.  Fleming,  ib.  n. — appointed  to  pro- 
fessional chairs,  ib. — relation  between  physical  sci- 
ence and  theology,  46,  47 — different  systems  of 
classifications,  47,  48— the  philosophy  of  zoology, 
49 — history  of  British  animals,  ib. — geological 
views,  49-52— scientific  attainments,  52— lithology 
of  Edinburgh,  53 — remarks  on  Sir  C.  Lyell  and 
♦  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  54. 

Sea,  Physical  Geography  of  the,  220— seamen's  igno- 
rance of  the  properties  of  the  Gulf  Stream — early 
observers  of  its  high  temperature,  221 — importance 
of  Maury's  "Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  222— 
Brussels  scientific  conference ;  adoption  of  a  system 
of  observations,  ib. — influence  of  the  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  Europe  and  America,  ib. — its  pro- 
bable source,  description,  and  temperature,  222- 
224 — its  effects  on  climate,  224 — functions  of  the 
atmosphere,  225— description  of  trade  winds,  ib. — 
atmospheric  meteorological  agencies,  226 — sources 
whence  rivers  receive  their  waters,  ib. — origin  of 
land  and  sea  breezes,  227 — microscope  employed  in 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  trade  winds,  ib. 
— currents  in  the  sea,  228 — arg-ument  for  an  open 
sea  near  the  pole,  229 — influence  of  the  saltness  of 
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the  sea,  229,  230 — belt  of  equatorial  calms  and 
rains,  230 — Maury's  theory  regarding  the  Dead 
Sea,  ib. — soundings  of  the  deep,  231,  232 — mon- 
soons; climate  of  the  sea,  233 — force  of  rip  cur- 
rents, 233,  234 — tide  rips ;  rotatory  storms,  234 — 
researches  of  Redfield  and  Reid,  ib. — great  sailing 
routes,  236 — account  of  a  ship  race  from  California 
to  New  York,  ib. — science  and  Scripture,  237 — 
establishment  of  a  meteorological  departn^ent  in 
England,  238. 

Stanhope's,  Lord,  History  of  England — see  Mahon's, 
Lord,  1. 

Stewart,  Professor  Dugald,  his  life  and  philosophy ; 
letter  from  Colonel  Stewart,  253 ;  parentage  and 
early  youth,  254 — his  first  lectures,  255 — influence 
of  his  teachers  on  his  after  life,  ib.— -state  of  philo- 
sophy in  Scotland,  256 — Lord  Cockbum's  and  Dr. 
Chalmers'  idea  of  Stewart,  257 — general  review  of 
his  writings,  258 — his  pupils  and  writings,  ib. — 
declining  years,  259 — demand  for  an  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  ib. — hia  dissertations,  260 — Ele- 


ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  260, 
261 — second  volume  of  the  "Elements."  262— 
Stewart  an  authority  in  logic,  263 — his  remarks 
on  taste  and  beauty,  265 — contents  of  two  vol- 
umes on  the  philosophy  of  the  active  and  moral 
powers,  265,  266 — his  views  of  moral  power  in 
man  and  moral  good,  266,  267 — increases  the  fame 
of  Edinburgh  University,  268 — influence  exorcised 
by  hin  England  and  France,  ib. — his  relation  to 
Cousm  and  Kant,  269,  270 — his  review  of  the 
system  of  Kant,  ib. — metaphysics  at  the  present 
time  271. 
Synapta  Duvemoea,  a  new  zoophyte,  90. 


Thomdale ;  or  the  Conflict  of  Opinion,  144 — ^religious 
sentiments,  145 — ^types  of  present  thought,  145, 
146. 

Tradition  of  the  Pointe  du  Paon,  91. 
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Art.  I. — M.  de  Chdteaubriand — Sa  vie,  ses 
ecriis,  son  influence  sur  son  temps.  By 
M.  ViLLEMAiN.  2  vols.  Pai'is,  Michel 
Levy. 

No  man  has  exercised  over  modern  French 
literature  so  great  an  influence  as  Chateau- 
briand. After  the  catastrophe  of  '89-'93, 
by  which  every  tradition  was  destroyed, 
every  edifice  overthrown,  every  connecting 
link  snapped,  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
in  morals,  society,  or  literature, — after  this 
period  of  confusion  and  barbarism,  nothing 
remained  to  France  but  the  love  of  move- 
ment, noise,  and  conquest,  and  a  thoroughly 
perverted  taste  in  the  arts.  Never,  proba- 
bly, was  the  taste  of  a  nation  so  completely 
— in  some  respects,  so  irretrievably — vitiat- 
ed ;  for  there  are  points  on  which  to  this 
day  no  improvement  is  observable.  From 
the  hour  when  to  the  love  of  the  impure 
and  the  distorted^  was  added  the  love  of  the 
glaring  and  the  gaudy, — when  the  clatter 
and  show  of  the  Empire  succeeded  to  the 
would-be  Roman  and  Greek  Republicanism 
of  the  Revolutionary  days  (both  equally 
false),  —  from  that  hour  the  appreciative 
powers  of  the  public  mind  in  France  were 
diverted  from  their  natural  bent,  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  of  the  language  was 
changed,  and  changed  violently ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  since  that  time,  the 
works  that,  in  literature,  for  instance,  have 
been  most  famous,  and  have  had  the  best 
right  to  be  so,  have  not  been  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  tendencies  of  the  French 
character,  or  with  the  genius  of  the  French 
tongue,  the  perfect  development  whereof  is 
visibly  marked  in  the  illustrious  writers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

From  1789  to  1816  the  "literature  of 
France"  would  be  a  word  almost  devoid  of 
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sense,  were  it  not  for  Chateaubriand.  He 
alone  prevents  the  chain  from  breaking 
asunder,  which  connects  the  literary  epoch 
of  Rosseau,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  the  men 
of  the  18th  century,  with  the  epoch  made 
glorious  from  1814  until  now,  by  so  many 
writers  and  thinkers  of  great  power  and 
elevation.  We  would,  however,  merely 
register  here  the  undeniable  extent  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's influence,  not  its  quality.  We 
are  disposed  to  esteem  the  quality  of  that 
influence  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  We  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  all  that  was  so  emi- 
nently deteriorating  in  the  power  exercised 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  over  the  youth  of 
his  time, — all  that  was  so  essentially  weak- 
ening and  corrupt,  so  conducive  to  selfish- 
ness, vanity,  and  above  all,  to  selfglorifica- 
tion, — was  revived  and  brought  into  fresh 
activity  by  Chateaubriand.  Uene,  the  very 
worst,  and  therefore  the  most  indisputably 
influential  of  all  Chateaubriand's  produc- 
tions, has  far  more  aflSnity  with  the  genius 
of  Jean  Jacques  than  with  anything  else  in 
the  whole  world  of  literature, — far  more 
even  than  with  Werther^  to  which  it  has 
often  been  erroneously  likened  ;  while  Val- 
entine^ Jacques^  and  the  greater  part  of  Ma- 
dame Sand's  immoral  creations,  derive  more 
directly  their  origin  from  Rene  than  from 
any  other  source  that  can  be  assigned  to 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
writer  of  fiction  in  France  who  does  not  owe 
a  large  portion  of  his  talent  and  of  his  indi- 
viduality to  Chateaubriand.  It  is  diflicult, 
indeed,  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  the  dreamers  in  prose  and 
poetry  of  contemporary  France,  if  you  ab- 
stract for  a  moment,  in  your  imagination, 
the  fact  of  the  pre-existence  of  Rene.  Of 
this  most  immoral,  but  finely-written  work, 
there  is  a  trace  in  almost  every  writer  of 
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the  class  we  liave  named.  Hugo  escaped  it, 
perhaps,  rather  more  than  the  others ;  but 
Lamartine  owes  a  large  portion  of  what  he 
is,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  Chateaubriand ; 
Madame  Sand  owes  to  him  fully  as  much  as 
she  does  to  Rousseau,  and  even  among  the 
more  serious  students  of  history  and  of 
science  during  the  Restoration,  you  recog- 
nise the  involuntary  submission  to  an  influ- 
ence that  is  not,  we  again  repeat,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  language  or  of 
the  race. 

Chateaubriand  is  an  individuality  worth 
studying  in  other  respects  than  in  merely 
literary  ones.  He  is,  from  a  curious  con- 
course of  circumstances,  in  perpetual  anta- 
gonism to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and,  per- 
haps for  the  very  reason  that  there  was  at 
bottom  a  strong  attraction  of  each  towards 
the  other,  when  the  repulsion  established  it- 
self, it  was  an  invincibly  violent  one.  When 
these  two,  who  had  at  first  seemed  destined 
to  act  together,  were  definitively  and  irre- 
vocably severed,  they  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  some  law  common  to 
both,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  both  hated 
each  other  in  the  same  way.  "  Does  Cha- 
teaubriand fancy  I  don't  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  allusions  V  exclaims  the 
Emperor,  after  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Mercure,  of  which  paper  the  author  of 
Rene  was  the  editor, — "  does  he  think  I  do 
not  know  what  he  would  be  at  %  He  seems 
to  take  me  for  a  fool ;  but  /  will  have  him 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  steps  leading  to  my  pal- 
ace /"*  And  a  short  while  after,  when,  to 
save  the  life  of  his  cousin  (Armand  de  Cha- 
teaubriand), the  hero  of  M.  Villemain's 
book  addresses  a  petition  to  the  Dictator,  he 
does  so,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  such  terms, 
that  Napoleon,  receiving  the  letter  from  the 
hands  of  Josephine,  crushes  it  in  his  hand, 
after  perusing  it,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire. 
This  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  be- 
tween Bonaparte  and  Chateaubriand,  which 
begins  in  1800  and  endures  till  the  return 
from  Elba,  is  a  feature  in  the  life  of  both 
not  to  be  left  unstudied.  "  After  all,  Sire, 
do  not  forget,"  exclaimed  courageously  M. 
de  Fontanes  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  his  most  violent  outbreaks  of  rage — 
'•  do  not  forget  that  his  name  renders  your 
reign  illustrious^  and  will,  by  posterity,  be 
always  mentioned  immediately  after  your 
own.  lie  cannot  overthrow  your  sovereign- 
ty ;  he  has  but  his  genius  ;  but  by  right  of 
his  genius  he  is  immortal  in  your  age  !"t 

♦  "  n  oroit  que  je  fiuia  un  imb^ile,  que  jo  ne  lo 
comprends  pa&  Je  le  ferai  sabrer,  sur  lea  marches 
de  raon  polais  I'*--pChap.  viL,  p.  161. 

f  Chap,  vii.,  pp.  161,  162. 


We  will  not  at  this  moment  pause  to  explain 
why  we  think  that  M.  de  Fontanes  consider- 
ably overrated  the  merits  of  Chateaubriand ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
those  words  were  spoken,  and  for  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  all  France,  with- 
out perhaps  a  dozen  dissident  voices,  would 
have  echoed  the  opinion,  and  with  M.  de 
Fontanes,  pronounced  Chateaubriand  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  age. 

Where  an  influence  has  been  so  great  and 
so  long-enduring,  where  it  is  so  impossible 
to  deny  either  the  extent  or  the  strength  of 
it,  the  man  who  has  exercised  it,  is  without 
any  doubt  a  worthy  subject  of  study  for  the 
historical,  the  political,  or  the  purely  litera- 
ry student.  A  universal  influence  exerted, 
supposes  a  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  you  cannot,  in  this  case,  separate  the 
agent  of  the  influence  from  those  he  acts 
upon.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  that  those 
upon  whom  he  made  an  impression  were 
wrong  to  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  im- 
pressed,— that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and 
has  to  be  examined  later ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
impression  produced,  and  produced  univers- 
ally, denotes  a  certain  phase  of  public  opin- 
ion. What  the  large  majority  of  a  nation 
(so  large  that  it  may  be  styled  "  the  whole 
country")  thinks  upon  any  subject,  is  always 
deserving  of  attention.  This  reason  alone, 
even  if  there  were  no  other,  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  a  portion  of  our  readers' 
time  will  not  be  mis-spent  in  seeing  what  a 
man  like  Villemain  has  to  say  of  a  man  like 
Chateaubriand. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  small 
amount  of  truth  the  general  public  usually 
obtains  in  France  upon  the  subject  of  what 
is  termed  a  "  great  man,"  is  the  intensity  to 
which  in  that  country  the  spirit  of  coterie-ism 
is  brought.  If  the  "  great  man"  in  question 
belonged — as  every  man  of  any  note  almost 
always  does — to  some  particular  coterie,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  during  his  lifetime 
any  word  of  truth  should  be  spoken  about 
him  ;  for  not  only  his  own  personal,  and 
probably  numerous,  coterie  protects  him 
with  all  its  power,  but  coteries  in  France  do 
not  attack  each  other's  idols,  feeling  that  a 
moment  may  come  when  this  one  may  be 
glad  to  ask  for  and  accept  that  one's  help. 
We  should  think  the  man  did  not  live  in  all 
France,  who,  whatever  his  particular  opin- 
ions or  his  particular  career  in  life,  would 
have  cared  to  provoke  the  anger  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Duras  under  the  Restora- 
tion, or  of  Madame  Rec4imier  under  the 
Monarchy  of  1830.  The  salon  of  Madame 
de  Duras,  from  1815  till  1827,  was  the  tem- 
ple of  which  the  author  of  Atala  was  the 
nigh  priest ;  and  at  the  death  of  this  lady 
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(than  whom  one  more  amiable,  or  high 
minded,  or  deservedly  respected  never  ex 
isted)  M.  de  Chateaubriand  allowed  himself 
to  be  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  and  sacrificed 
to,  by  Madame  Eecamier  in  her  retreat  of 
the  Ahbaye  aux  Bois,  From  the  time  of 
the  Directory  to  that  of  the  Revolution  of 
July,  Madame  Recamier  had  pursued  but 
one  single  object  in  life,  that  of  having  "  a 
%alon^''  as  it  is  termed  in  Paris,  and  of  at- 
taining to  the  rank  of  a  real  *'  social  influ- 
ence," as  it  is  also  called  in  the  modern 
phraseology  of  Parisian  life.  As  w4th  most 
people  who  do  but  one  thing,  Madame  Re- 
camier did  the  "one  thing"  well.  She 
achieved  her  salon  and  her  "  social  influence" 
in  a  period  of  some  forty  odd  years,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  she  put 
in  her  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  idol, 
who,  well  pleased  with  the  new  place  of 
worship  provided  for  him,  drew  a  definitive 
veil  over  his  recollections  of  the  friend  who 
was  gone,  and  prepared  to  make  the  very 
best,  both  for  his  comfort  and  for  his  fame, 
of  the  devotion  of  the  friend  who  remained. 
There  was  no  more  sentiment  than  this 
comes  to  in  the  whole  transaction  ;  but  safe- 
ly guarded  in  his  selfishness  by  so  active  and 
intelligent  a  worshipper  as  Madame  Reca- 
mier, Chateaubriand  was  secure  from  even 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  that  selfishness 
ever  being  made.  Madame  Recamier  would 
have  but  ill  employed  her  labours  of  more 
than  forty  years,  if  she  had  not  arrived  at 
the  means  of  directly  or  indirectly  disposing 
of  Parisian  journalism,  and  at  all  events  at 
the  power  of  preventing  any  harsh  discord- 
ant note  from  disturbing  the  melodious 
echoes  of  bygone  eulogies,  that  were  still 
made  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  decaying 
"  great  man."  A  year  or  two  before  his 
death,  Chateaubriand  was  beginning  to  be 
forgotten  ;  when  he  did  die,  his  old  reputa- 
tion blazed  forth  anew  with  dazzling  though 
momentary  splendour,  and  his  funeral  was 
what  that  of  men  who  have  been  idols  al- 
most invariably  is,  the  event  of  the  day. 
With  the  funeral,  however,  all  was  over.  It 
was  truly  "  dust  to  dust,"  and  nothing  but 
dust  remained  behind.  Madame  Recamier 
soon  followed  him  she  had  worshipped  to 
the  grave,  and  there  was  now  no  one  to  pre- 
vent the  truth  from  being  spoken.  But 
where  were  they  who  could  speak  it  %  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  when  he  died,  and  those  who  could 
have  the  authority  of  witnesses  to  his  acts 
of  early  life  were  few  in  number.  Had  his 
own  Memoirs  not  appeared  to  keep  np,  or 
rather  to  re-awaken  the  interest  excited  by 
his  name,  something  nearly  resembling  ob- 
scurity might  have  enshrouded  it  for  ever. 


But  the  author  of  Rene  calculated  every- 
thing, down  to  the  most  apparently  trifling 
occurrence,  and  calculated  ingeniously,  and 
surprisingly  well,  as  far  as  the  stability  of 
his  own  notoriety  (rather  than  renown)  was 
concerned.  He  knew  what  was  the  capacity 
of  oblivion  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  this  being  exercised  upon  himself 
He  perhaps  felt  that  he  might  outlive  his 
glory,  however  great,  however  universal  it 
had  been  ;  he  probably  judged  with  accura- 
cy the  powers  of  the  generation  rising  around 
him  (blindness  to  the  merits  of  others  was 
not  one  of  his  foibles,  whatever  envy  of  their 
success  might  be),  and  he  may  have  fore- 
seen that  other  voices  would  be  listened  to 
when  his  should  cease  to  be  heard  ;  at  all 
events,  he  determined  that,  supposing  his 
decaying  years  to  pass  unnoticed,  his  death 
should  not  do  so,  and  he  settled  long  be- 
forehand the  arrangement  of  his  future  tomb, 
upon  one  of  the  islands  fronting  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Malo,  and  the 
manner  of  the  burial  progress  by  which  his 
remains  should  be  conveyed  from  the  place 
of  his  demise,  to  that  of  his  interment.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  he  provided  likewise  for  a 
prolonged  revival  of  the  public  attention  by 
the  posthumous  publication  of  \i\^  Memoirs^ 
— and  here  he  had  reckoned  rightly.  Since 
the  days  when  all  France  was  occupied  with 
the  Royalist  gentleman  who  first — to  his 
honour  be  it  said — undertook,  under  a  des- 
potic military  rule,  to  restore  letters  to  the 
honours  and  "  high  estate"  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  monarchical  sway  of  the  Bour- 
bons, never  had  the  name  of  Chateaubriand 
been  so  perpetually  upon  the  lips  of  the 
French  public,  as  during  the  year  and  more 
that  the  printing  of  his  posthumous  Memoirs 
in  the  Presse  lasted.  That  his  was  a  domi- 
nant spirit  there  is  no  denying ;  for  he  man- 
aged with  these  Memoirs  to  balance  the 
ardent  interest  felt  by  every  one  for  what 
was  going  on  every  day,  at  a  period  (from 
1848  to  1850)  when  no  man  thought  him- 
self safe  if  he  did  not  watch  over  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  government,  where- 
of he  could  then  believe  himself  to  be  a 
sort  of  component  part.  In  spite  of  all  po- 
litical preoccupation,  however,  Chateau- 
briand compelled  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  certainly  no  living  author  was 
ever  more  passionately  discussed  than  was 
this  dead  one. 

That  Chateaubriand  secured  this  universal 
attention  by  legitimate  means,  is  not,  we 
think,  a  fact  as  well  proved  as  that  he  did 
secure  it,  and  that  it  was  universal.  No  ! 
he  neither  said  all  he  should  have  said,  nor 
said  it  as  he  should  say  it ;  he  dressed  up 
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men  and  facts  as  it  suited  him  to  attire  them, 
and  his  main  preoccupation  was,  not  what 
was  right  or  true,  but  what  would  create  the 
utmost  sensation.  To  this  he  sacrificed  even 
those  to  whom,  while  living,  he  had  made  a 
boast  of  having  sacrificed  himself;  and  the 
bitter  words  (attributed  truly  or  falsely)  to 
M.  de  Montalembert  are  but  too  applicable  : 
*•  He  has  taken  his  coffin  for  a  sentry-box, 
and  from  under  its  cover  fires  with  impuni- 
ty upon  the  passers-by." 

Had  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  Memoires 
d^  Outre  Tombeheen  really  all  they  professed 
and  all  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  have 
been  small  appropriateness  in  the  publica- 
tion, by  even  so  gifted  a  writer  as  M.  Ville- 
main, of  a  minutely  detailed  biography  of 
the  author  of  Mene.  But,  as  the  case  stands, 
not  only  the  Memoires  d^  Outre  Tombe  are 
one  of  the  causes  which  render  an  impartial 
and  truth-speaking  life  of  Chateaubriand  ne- 
cessary, but  they  themselves  form  such  a 
feature  in  their  own  author's  character,  that 
until  they  are  read  and  attentively  studied, 
you  can  but  imperfectly  know  all  the  de- 
fects and  weaknesses  of  the  latter. 

"  We  are  compelled  to  avow  it,"  says  M. 
Villemain,  very  justly,  "  The  monument 
raised  by  the  great  man,  and  man  of  genius, 
to  his  own  glory,  the  desire  he  has  had  to 
paint  himself  from  the  life,  and  leave  his 
perfect  image  whole  and  entire  to  posterity, 
is  after  all  but  an  incident  the  more  in  his 
destiny,  a  trait  the  more  in  his  general  phy- 
siognomy; and  such  being  the  case,  the 
existence  of  these  Memoirs^  far  from  being 
an  obstacle  to  the  biographer,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  of  manifest  assistance  to  him,  in- 
asmuch as  it  contributes  to  guide  his  observ- 
ntions,  and,  if  the  historian  be  really  impar- 
tial, he  may,  after  the  so-called  *  confidences^^ 
of  his  hero,  study  him  still  more  narrowly, 
state  the  circumstances  of  his  life  more  truly, 
and  while  in  no  way  diminishing  his  fame, 
explain  its  origin,  and  the  cause  of  his  influ- 
ence." 

As  to  impartiality,  there  can  be  no  means 
of  disputing  that  great  quality  of  an  histo- 
rian in  M.  Villemain.  His  enemies  even 
assert  that,  far  from  being  led  away  by  his 
hero  (whoever  he  may  be),  he  is  inclined  to 
narrow  his  deserts,  and  show  to  the  public 
deficiencies  it  had  never  suspected.  This  is 
assuredly  not  the  case  in  the  work  we  are 
at  present  examining.  In  the  literary  talents 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  in  the  position 
he  at  one  time  so  nobly  took  up  of  the  cham- 
pion of  letter  against  despotism  in  France, 
there  was  everything  to  tempt  M,  Villemain, 
and  appeal  to  what  have  been  the  oonvictions 
of  his  entire  existence — convictions  never 
held  by  more  ardently  than  since  it  has  be- 


come difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  entertain 
them. 

In  Chateaubriand,  therefore,  as  a  literary 
man,  and  as  a  ceaseless  protestor  against  the 
narrow  arbitrariness  of  the  Empire,  Ville- 
main could  take  no  other  than  a  deeply  sym- 
pathetic interest ;  but  there  is  an  uprightness 
and  an  elevation,  an  "  unselfish  passion  of 
great  things,"  in  a  mind  like  that  of  the 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
faise,  which  forbid  his  becoming,  even  by 
mere  silence,  the  accomplice  of  renown 
unjustly  attained.  Against  any  attempt,  con- 
sequently, to  place  Chateaubriand's  moral 
upon  a  level  with  his  intellectual  worth, 
against  any  attempt  to  make  the  man  the 
equal  of  the  writer,  and  defend,  for  instance, 
his  political  career,  M.  Villemain  could  not 
but  raise  his  voice  ;  and  accordingly,  whilst 
in  the  volume  before  us  no  praise  that  can 
conscientiously  be  given  to  the  author  of 
Rene  is  withheld,  at  the  same  time  none  of 
the  erroneous  appreciations  that  coterie-ism 
contrived  to  transform  into  a  species  of 
"  public  opinion,"  are  allowed  to  subsist. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  first  entered  upon 
the  scene  of  public  life,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
has  been  shown  to  the  world  as  he  really 
was,  as  he  lived,  breathed,  and  acted.  Ville- 
main has  put  the  author  of  Hene  in  his 
place. 

Every  man  who  has  contributed,  for  no 
matter  how  small  a  portion,  to  the  work  of 
the  world's  teaching,  has  a  place  in  the 
world's  history,  whereof  the  history  of  his 
own  particular  country  is  but  a  component 
part ;  but  many  things  may  combine  to 
prevent  his  having  what  is  really  his  ric/ht 
place.  Now,  few,  men  perhaps  have  been 
longer  mantained  in  what  was  not  their  right 
place  than  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ;  and  this  is 
another  reason  why  M.  Villemain's  book  has 
so  good  a  claim  upon  the  praise  of  the  read- 
ing and  of  the  political  world,  and  why  its 
appearance  has  produced  such  a  sensation  in 
France. 

In  the  first  page  of  his  new  work,  M.  Ville- 
main, with  that  delicacy  of  touch  that  is 
so  peculiar  to  him,  glances  at  the  one  ruling 
feature  of  Chateaubriand's  whole  character 
— selfishness.  There  is  more  selfishness  than 
even  vanity.  It  is  such  an  incessant  ab- 
sorption of  every  outward  thing  in  self,  that 
in  the  end  no  event,  of  whatever  magnitude, 
is  perceived,  save  through  this  one  medium 
only.  "  Chateaubriand,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "throughout  all  the  many  volumes  he 
has  devoted  to  the  recital  of  his  own  doings, 
has,  without  rising  to  the  height  of  an  Au- 
gustine, or  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  Rousseau, 
contrived  invariably,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  public  caUistrophes  ever  heard  of,  to 
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speak  perpetually  of  himself."  This  is  true ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  he  was  almost  on  every  occasion  mixed 
up,  not  only  with  the  '*  great  public  catastro- 
phes "  here  alluded  to,  but  that  hardly  a 
marked  event  of  the  times  he  lived  in  oc- 
curred without  his  in  some  way  being  a  par- 
ticipator in  it.  This  gives  to  the  history  of 
Chateaubriand  a  general  interest,  and  tends 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  book  before  us 
to  be  overlooked  by  any  intelligent  organ  of 
the  press  in  any  country. 

A  few  details  upon  the  social  position  and 
early  years  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  may  not  be 
wasted.  Our  intention  is  not  to  spend  more 
time  than  is  strictly  needful  upon  this  part  of 
our  subject.  We  will  simply  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  hero  of  M.  Villemain's  book, 
and  of  many  political  events  in  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Franc]?. 

Fran^ois-Auguste  de  Chateaubriand  was  a 
native  of  Brittany,  and  born  in  the  same 
year  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  illustrious 
men — to  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  and  our  own 
Duke  of  Wellington — in  1768.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Malo,  near  to  which  town  he 
chose  to  be  buried,  and  in  an  old-fashioned 
dirty  house,  which  became  subsequently  an 
inn,  one  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  which, 
is  found  in  showing  to  travellers  the  room 
where  the  author  of  Atala  was  born.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  of  an  indisputably  ancient 
and  illustrious  family,  which  had  sunk  into 
poverty  more  indisputable  still.  So  great, 
indeed,  had  this  poverty  been,  that  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  the  father,  was  compelled  to 
do  what  many  men  of  his  position  used  to 
do  in  Brittany,  and  what  was  indeed  one  of 
the  time-honoured  customs  of  the  province, 
— he  was  compelled  temporarily  to  renounce 
his  aristocratical  privileges,  and  turn  trader. 
This  he  did  to  some  profit ;  for,  after  several 
sea  voyages,  and  at  one  time  a  protracted 
stay  in  the  colonies,  he  returned  home,  and 
taking  up  his  former  rank  and  giving  up 
commerce,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  back 
the  family  estate  of  Combourg,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Malo.  rran9ois  de  Chateau- 
briand was  his  father's  tenth  son,  and  had  for 
his  immediate  elders  four  sisters,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  Lucile,  to  whose  name  her 
brother  has  attached  the  most  unimaginable 
and  fatal  celebrity  by  his  romance  of  Bene, 
in  which  he  desires  the  reader  to  believe  that 
she  played  the  part  of  Amelie. 

This  subject,  almost  impossible  to  touch 
upon,  must  nevertheless  be  alluded  to.  Such 
things  have  been  heard  of  before  in  the  world 
of  fiction  ;  and  the  Greek  poets  are  there  to 
prove  that  even  the  youth  of  this  country 
have,  during  their  course  of  classical  studies, 
been  obliged  to  admit  the  notion  of  incest  as 


a  dramatic  medium  only.  But  in  the  case 
we  are  alluding  to,  the  circumstances  stand 
altogether  otherwise.  Bene  is  a  Christian  in 
the  first  place,  and  Bene  is  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand !  Here  is  the  incomparably  mon- 
strous part  of  the  invention.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  whole  was  an  entire  and  per- 
fect fable,  having  no  origin  save  in  the  disor- 
dered and  depraved  imagination  of  its  in- 
ventor. 

The  proof  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  abso- 
lutely wished  the  world  to  credit  his  impious 
invention,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  after  his  death, 
his  Memoirs  carefully  repeat  the  fearful  tale, 
and  seek  (vaguely,  it  is  true)  to  substantiate 
what  the  first  work  of  the  romance  writer 
had  dared  to  set  forth.  But  the  two  points 
which,  in  connection  with  Be?ie,  we  are  anx- 
ious to  study,  are — first,  the  motive,  the  de- 
termining cause,  of  such  a  horrible  creation  ; 
and  next,  what  has  been  its  efiect  upon  the 
productions  of  the  language  in  which  itself 
was  produced. 

Of  course,  on  first  reading  a  book  like 
Bene,  the  natural  opinion  which  we  form  is, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  "  mind  diseased ;"  that 
ill  health,  and  an  ill-regulated,  ill-disciplined 
spirit,  can  alone  account  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  production.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Chateaubriand.  Bene,  far  from  being 
the  result  of  anything  like  insanity,  was  the 
result  of  positive  and  deliberate  calculation. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  judged  rightly  of  the 
temper  of  his  times  and  of  his  countrymen, 
and  calculated  that  they  would  receive  kind- 
ly what  in  any  other  social  centre  than 
France  would  have  met  with  unanimous  re- 
probation. He  knew  what  was,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  "  the  thing  to  do  ;"  and  therefore, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  he  did  it.  In  later 
days,  when  Chateaubriand  had  lost  in  Rome, 
after  a  long  and  frightful  illness,  the  person 
he  was  then  supposed  to  be  exclusively,  nay, 
passionately  devoted  to,  he  could  allow  his 
pen  to  trace  the  following  words,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  de  Fontanes :  "  You  cannot  imagine 
to  what  a  degree  I  am  liked  and  respected 
here  for  my  grief,  and  for  my  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  !  1"  Madame  de  Beaumont  had 
been  dead  but  a  few  days,  and  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's "grief"  for  her  loss  is  successful/ 
has  a  good  effect !  This  is  the  true  reading 
of  his  letter,  which,  in  its  cynical  naivete,  al- 
most expresses  as  much.  There  probably 
never  was  an  act  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
life  that  had  not  for  its  motive  this  search 
after  effect ;  and,  consequently,  at  the  bottom 
of  everything  he  did  or  wrote,  the  surest 
thing  to  look  out  for  is  the  determination  to 
captivate  popularity.  "  You  sought  not  glo- 
ry only,"  exclaims  Villemain,  in  a  very  fine 
apostrophe  to  Chateaubriand ;  "  you  sought 
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for  the  popular  favour  of  the  hour,  for  mere 
popularity,  that  noisy  daily  clamour  that  is 
to  real  fame  what  a  daily  newspaper  is  to  a 
really  fine  book."  Nothing  ever  was  truer. 
To  this  notion,  therefore,  of  "  effect^''  we  may 
regard  Chateaubriand  as  having,  when  he 
gave  Rene  to  the  world,  sacrificed  every 
higher,  nobler  consideration.  However,  what 
he  desired  and  pursued  by  such  illegitimate 
means,  he  amply  gained,  and  gained  at  once. 
Never  was  any  book  seized  hold  of  by  the 
public  as  was  Rene ;  it  literally  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  from 
Lamartine  to  Madame  Sand,  from  the  Medi- 
tations and  Harmonies  down  to  Jacques  and 
Valentine — refined  in  the  former,  made  more 
practical  in  the  latter — you  may  trace  to  the 
present  day  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand's 
odious  hero,  whom  he  was  well  pleased  the 
reader  should  suppose  represented  himself. 
From  the  appearance  of  Rene  may  be  held 
to  date  that  purely  personal  (or,  as  the  Ger- 
mans term  it,  subjective)  literature  that  has 
since  then  predominated  in  France,  and  in 
which  the  author  is  held  to  form  one  with 
his  hero.  Corinne^  Adolphe^  Obermann^  and 
many  other  of  the  most  famous  romances  of 
the  period  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration, 
down  to  those  of  the  period  of  the  July 
monarchy,  are  derived  far  more  immediate- 
ly from  Rene  than  they  are  from  the  "  Nou- 
velle  Heloise."  With  Rousseau,  the  author 
of  Rene  has,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
many  points  of  contact,  but  there  are  also 
more  differences  between  them  than  it  has 
pleased  some  critics  to  discover.  The  one 
prime  distinction  that  separates  Rousseau 
from  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  his  love  and  appreciation  of  na- 
ture ;  he  introduces  descriptions  of  nature 
into  works  of  fiction  with  wonderfully  fine 
effect — a  thing  unheard  of  for  two  centuries 
previous.  But  Jean  Jacques'  descriptions 
of  nature  are  those  of  a  man  who  really  loved 
and  knew  how  to  feel  her  beauties;  and 
whatever  graver  objections  (and  these  are  of 
the  gravest  and  highest  order)  are  to  be 
made  to  the  compositions  of  Rousseau,  there 
is  one  merit  that  cannot  be  denied  him, — 
that,  namely,  of  being  the  first  prose  land- 
scape-painter in  France.  Now  with  Cha- 
teaubriand the  matter  stands  differently,  and, 
even  in  his  descriptions  of  nature  which  ap- 
pear on  first  reading  to  be  magnificent,  there 
will  almost  always  be  found,  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, to  be  a  labouring  afler  effect,  and 
Ail  absence  of  sincerity ,  and  of  any  real  emotion 
on  the  writer's  part,  that  in  the  end,  spoil  the 
production  as  a  mere  work  of  art.  M.  Ville- 
nuiin  has  furnished  us  in  one  part  of  his 
volume  with  the  real  reason  of  this,  in  the 
account  he  gives  us  of  the  manner  in  which 


M.  de  Chateaubriand  used  to  write.  What 
especially  seemed  like  enthusiasm  in  his  writ- 
ings, was  almost  always  the  result  of  appli- 
cation and  study,  and  of  writing  over  again 
and  amplifying  the  same  passage  several 
times.  Chateaubriand,  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  incontestible  genius,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  (if  not  indeed  the  most  perfect) 
examples  of  what  incalculable  harm  may  be 
done  by  the  vice  of  affectation,  in  a  case  even 
where  nature  has  been  unusually  lavish  of 
her  gifts.  When  Chateaubriand  feels  suffi- 
ciently upon  any  subject,  when  the  subject 
comes  sufiiciently  home  to  him  to  make  him 
unavoidably  express  himself  in  what  he 
writes,  no  language  can  be  finer  than  his,  more 
simple,  more  concise,  or  more  to  the  point. 
But  it  is  rare  that  Chateaubriand  is  placed  in 
the  conditions  we  have  here  specified,  and  he 
far  more  frequently  writes  /or  effect  than  from 
the  wish  to  express  himself  (we  repeat  the 
words  designedly),  under  the  influence  of  an 
impression  strongly  produced  on  him  by 
some  outward  cause.  Chateaubriand  is  one 
of  the  first  founders  of  that  school  of  writers 
who  write  for  writing's  sake,  instead  of  writ- 
ing to  prove  some  fact,  impart  some  know- 
ledge, defend  some  cause,  or  awaken  some 
dormant  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  their  fel- 
low-men. The  immense  superiority  of  the 
authors  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France 
lay  in  this,  that  they  were  not  authors,  but 
wrote  only  to  say  that  which  they  strongly  felt. 
"  Be  first  of  all  a  man,  express  yourself  in 
writing  only  when  you  cannot  act,  and  what 
you  write  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  worth 
reading," — this  is  the  precept  of  one  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  France,  and  it  is  one  that 
the  literature  of  all  ages  shows  us  to  be  true. 
The  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote — 
as,  for  instance,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
and  others, — to  defend  some  cause,  or  estab- 
lish some  theory,  the  defence  or  establish- 
ment of  which  was  important  to  them  as 
their  own  existence :  all  they  were  was 
thrown  into  all  they  said ;  upon  no  other 
condition  can  a  man's  writings  be  worthy  to 
endure.  Even  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  bent  upon  achieving  an  aim, 
they  wrote  to  gain  an  end ;  they  were  mis- 
guided most  of  them,  and  their  influence  has 
been  of  the  most  mischievous,  of  the  most 
demoralising  kind;  but  they  themselves 
were  earnest,  were  sincere,  were  convinced, 
and  their  writings  have  endured,  and  will 
endure.  So  was  it  even  with  the  dreamers  of 
the  Revolutionary  era;  and  however  you  may 
turn  in  horror  from  the  insane  doers  of 
such  fearful  deeds  as  they  were,  you  cannot 
refuse  to  such  written  documents  as  they 
have  lefl  behind  them  the  merit  of  intense 
energy  and  power  of  expression.     Nor  can 
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it  be  otherwise.  In  these  documents  the 
writers  do  really  express  themselves;  and 
full  of  wrong  as  the  whole  may  be,  you  still 
have  before  you  the  reflection  of  a  human 
soul,  with  all  its  passion,  and  all  its  life. 
None  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, unless  upon  very  rare  occasions, 
and  then,  as  we  say,  the  man  himself  becom- 
ing identified  with  his  writings,  these  are 
really  stamped  with  the  marks  of  genius, 
and  will  endure.  With  the  exception  of 
these  few  productions,  all  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's writings  are  disfigured,  and  con- 
demned to  perish  from  their  deplorable 
affectation.  You  see  that  the  writer's  aim  is 
not  to  convince  you  of  anything,  for  he  is 
convinced  of  nothing  himself;  he  is  writing 
merely  to  make  you  stare  and  exclaim  how 
fine  his  writing  is.  This  is  peculiarly  evi- 
dent in  his  Memoirs.  You  wade  through 
chapter  after  chapter,  disgusted  at  the  amount 
of  insincerity,  of  vanity,  and  of  make-believe 
that  oflTers  itself  on  all  sides  ;  but  suddenly, 
you  are  arrested  by  a  succession  of  pages 
utterly  unresembling  those  that  have  gone 
before — of  pages  full  of  truth,  of  real  passion, 
and  of  real  life.  These  are  the  pages  in 
which  the  writer  has  something  to  say,  some- 
thing he  feels  strongly  upon,  and  in  which, 
forgetting  all  his  notions  of  *•  fine  writing," 
he  simply  wishes  to  tell  or  prove  something, 
and  proceeds  to  tell  or  prove  it  simply. 
Here,  having  no  desire  for  eff*ect,  and  not 
straining  after  it,  he  attains  it  at  once,  and 
the  reader  is  profoundly  impressed,  and  re- 
curs often  to  pages  so  unlike  the  rest. 

We  set  out  by  saying,  that  Chateaubri- 
and's dominant  principle  was  self:  this  is  so 
true,  that  self  alone  is  the  subject  that  can 
wean  him  from  affectation,  and  make  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thought  powerful,  because 
natural.  When  he  merely  paints  people  or 
events  not  immediately  connected  with  what 
immediately  interests  himself,  he  resorts  to 
imagination,  and  deliberately  determines  to 
make  an  eflfect ;  but  when  he  desires  to  bring 
you  acquainted  with  some  circumstance  in 
which  he  himself  is  the  chief  actor,  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  how  well  he  conduct- 
ed himself  upon  such  or  such  an  occasion,  or 
how  ill  some  one  else  behaved  to  him,  then 
he  sometimes  reaches  to  a  height  of  sublime 
eloquence.  The  two  decidedly  finest  pro- 
ductions of  Chateaubriand's  pen  are  (in  to- 
tally diff*erent  styles)  Rene,  and  his  world 
famous  pamphlet,  called  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons  (with  some  passages  of  his  Me- 
moirs cC  Outre  Tombe),  and  dissimilar  as 
they  may  seem,  both  have  the  same  origin. 
Bene  was  the  resume  of  all  that  its  author 
had  imagined  and  felt  at  an  age  when,  with 
certain  natures,  imagination  is  the  best,  or, 


at  all  events,  largest  part  of  feeling.  The 
monstrous  fiction  on  which  the  mere  ro- 
mance, the  story  of  Bene,  was  made  to  turn, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  product  of  calcula- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  wish  of  the  author  to 
make  a  sensation  ;  but  the  story  of  Bene  is 
the  least  part  of  the  book,  it  is  the  mere 
frame  in  which  the  picture  is  set.  The  pic- 
ture is  that  of  the  author.  In  Be7ie,  Cha- 
teaubriand simply  poured  forth  all  that  had 
been  amassed  by  him,  whether  in  heart  or  head, 
since  the  hour  when  he  first  began  to  think.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  so  faras  Bene  was  true,  it  was 
not  of  a  particular  but  of  a  general  applica- 
tion. The  reader  might  turn  revolted  from 
much  of  it ;  but  in  the  vague  aspirations  of 
Bene  in  other  respects,  in  his  deep  though 
ill-defined  presentiments  of  the  weariness  of 
a  purposeless  life,  few  men  could  do  other 
than  recognise  the  type  of  French  youth 
under  the  unparalleled  social  and  politiwil 
convulsions  of  France.  For  Bene,  Cha- 
teaubriand took  all  his  colours  from  himself; 
he  expressed  himself,  and  inasmuch  as  no 
man  can  escape  the  impress  of  his  time,  he 
expressed  also  what  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  had  made  of  the  generations  around 
him. 

Now  his  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  France 
in  1813,  which  is  falsely  entitled  a  "pam- 
phlet," but  which  is,  in  fact,  an  historical  pro- 
test, has  the  same  origin  as  Bene  but  under 
another  form  and  at  another  moment  of  time. 
Chateaubriand,  as  we  hinted  in  the  first  words 
of  this  article,  stood  in  a  curious  juxtaposition 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  thought  he  stood 
in  one  far  more  curious  and  more  important 
still.  From  youth  upwards  he  only  thought 
of  Bonaparte  in  conjunction  with,  or  relatively 
to,  himself  "  We  were  both,"  says  Cha- 
teaubriand in  his  Memoirs  (speaking  of  the 
year  1791),  "we  were  both  then,  Bonaparte 
and  I,  but  sorry  sub-lieutenants,  utterly  un- 
known ;  we  both  started  from  the  same  ob- 
scurity at  the  same  epoch."  .  .  .  !  ! 
The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  this  preoccu- 
pation of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's;  and  as 
Villemain  truly  says,  "future  generations 
will  probably  marvel  at  this  ambitious  com- 
parison, at  this  perpetually  recurring  antago- 
nism of  two  names,"  as  if  in  all  the  age  those 
two  alone  could  stand  upon  the  same  level ; 
but  to  know  a  man  you  must  see,  as  Pascal 
says,  "  how  he  thought  his  thoughts,"  you 
must  make  yourself  entirely  familiar  with  his 
points  de  vue,  or  you  cannot  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  judgments  or  deductions;  now, 
though  it  may  seem  strange,  the  fact  is,  that 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  believed  in  an  intel- 
lectual rivalry  between  the  "sub-lieutenant 
of  artillery'^  and  himself  He  never  judged 
Napoleon  from  any  other  save  from  this  in- 
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tensely  personal  point  of  view,  and  he  never 
believed  Napoleon's  acts  towards  himself  to 
be  prompted  by  other  motives  save  the  wish  to 
"  get  rid"  of  a  man  whom  he  placed  highly 
enough  in  his  esteem  to  think  him  an  obstacle, 
and  to  be  therefore  anxious  to  suppress  him. 

But  antagonism  was  not  the  first  feeling 
that  arose  between  the  Dictator  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand.  It  was  one  of  sympathy ; 
nor  was  it  till  this  had  become  exhausted, 
and  had  turned  to  bitter  enmity,  that  Ciia- 
teaubriand  resolved  to  bring  his  utmost 
efforts  to  bear  upon  the  task  of  shaking  Bona- 
parte's rule.  His  work  of  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons  was  one  of  deep  and  active  per- 
sonal hatred,  of  deep  and  personal  ambition, 
and  of  the  ardent  desire  to  gain  a  personal 
and  political  end.  Self  prompted  it,  and 
consequently,  unmindful  of  "fine  writing," 
anxious  to  gain  a  point  that  was  of  high  im- 
port to  himself,  Chateaubriand  threw,  to  re- 
peat our  former  words,  "  all  he  was  into  all 
he  said ;"  and,  addressing  the  public  as  one 
man  would  address  another,  gave  utterance 
to  a  species  of  harangue  of  surpassing  energy 
and  beauty,  and  did,  as  has  been  often  said, 
"  more  for  the  Bourbon  cause  than  could  have 
done  an  army  of  100,000  men." 

Speech,  not  to  be  vain,  must  be  another 
form  of  action;  and  one  of  the  highest, 
though  not  the  absolutely  highest,  employ- 
ment of  thought  is,  when  thought  prompts 
to  deeds.  Now,  it  was  exactly  thus  with 
Chateaubriand  in  the  case  we  are  stating. 
His  "  implacable  pamphlet,"  as  M.  Villemain 
calls  it,  was  an  act,  into  the  commission  of 
which  he  threw  every  energy  of  which  he 
was  capable.  Thirteen  years  had  made  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  very  different  from  what 
he  was  at  the  outset,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Emperor  was  after  all  but  the  recoil  of  what 
had  at  first  been  a  precisely  contrary  impulse. 
In  1800,  when  Chateaubriand  returned  from 
emigration,  his  sympathies  were  decidedly 
with  Bonaparte.  There  exists  an  article  in 
the  Mercure  of  the  date  we  mention,  written 
by  Chateaubriand,  upon  Madame  de  Stael's 
work  of  La  Litterature,  all  but  entirely  for- 
gotten now,  but  in  which  a  very  delicate 
flattery  is  contained  to  the  Frst  Consul,  and 
which  M.  de  Fontanes,  the  writer's  undevi- 
ating  admirer  and  friend,  took  care  the  First 
Consul  should  remark.  This  flattery  was 
no  other  than  a  praise  of  Julius  Qesar,  and 
a  declaration  of  his  having  been  "  the  finest 
literary  genius  that  the  world  ever  saw  /"  a  judg- 
ment that,  as  M.  Villemain  observes,  "  might 
somewhat  have  troubled  Cicero,  but  did  not 
displease  the  ruler  of  the  then  Republio  of 
France." 

This  letter,  which  created  a  sensation,  was 


followed  by  the  publication  of  Atala,  an 
episode  extracted  from  the  work  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  then  preparing,  La  Genie  du 
Chris tianisme.  The  success  of  Atala  was 
beyond  what  would  seem  possible  to  us 
now,  but  was,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  social  and  artistic  conditions  of 
France,  perfectly  explicable  then.  The  un- 
bearable affectation  of  Atala,  the  absence  of 
all  sincere  emotion,  of  any  real  passion  in  it, 
the  emptiness  of  the  would-be  sentiment,  and 
the  fatiguing  and  perpetual  straining  after 
effect  in  the  style, — nothing  of  all  this  struck 
any  one  in  the  year  1800,  and  M.  de  Ch^v 
teaubriand,  like  Byron  after  the  Giaour, 
might  have  said,  "  1  went  to  bed  obscure,  I 
awoke  and  found  myself  famous."  Not  to 
know  the  author  of  a  work  so  universally- 
popular, — not,  at  all  events,  to  have  seen  and 
met  him,  was  to  argue  yourself  without  the 
pale  of  that  elite  which  in  every  country 
styles  itself  the  "  great  world."  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's fame,  and  M.  de  Fontanes' 
friendship  for  him,  took  the  young  author 
into  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Dictator.  It 
was  at  a  fete  given  by  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  brother,  that  the  First  Consul 
and  the  young  emigre  were  destined  to  meet. 
The  manner  of  their  meeting  was  certainly 
very  curious,  and  might  help  to  create  a  be- 
lief that  Napoleon  did  not  look  upon  Chateau- 
briand as  upon  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Chateaubriand  was  no/ presented  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  some 
few  incidents  of  the  moment  in  order  to  award 
its  full  importance  to  the  way  in  which  the 
tyrant  and  the  poet  met.  In  1800,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  any  notion  of  religion, 
or  of  a  religious  establishment,  was  vague 
and  faint  in  France.  There  was  small  doubt 
as  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  Chateaubriand ; 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how  Napoleon 
really  thought  upon  the  subject;  consequently 
the  manner  of  their  meeting  at  Lucien's 
house  derives  interest  from  this  fact.  Bona- 
parte cast  his  eyes  over  the  courtier  crowd, 
appeared  to  single  out  by  instinct  the  man 
whose  recent  fame  made  him  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and,  as  though  he  knew 
him  well,  and  were  pursuing  a  conversation 
already  begun,  addressed  him  thus :  — 
"  When  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  was  much  struck 
to  see  the  Scheiks  kneel  down  and  worship 
their  God  with  faces  turned  towards  the  east. 
Worship  is  everywhere  maiCs  instinct,  for 
there  lies  truth  ;  and  this  is  what  our  Ideo- 
logues who  fancy  we  can  do  without  any  form 
of  worship,  or  any  God,  will  not  understand." 
That  this  way  of  singling  him  out  was  very 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  who  may 
have  been  said  to  have  been  "  all  vanity," 
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is  not  to  be  disputed,  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  felt  himself  intensely  flattered  and 
delighted. 

His  royalism  not  having  prevented  him 
from  approaching  the  chieftain  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  set  royalty  aside,  there  was  no 
reason  why  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should  re- 
fuse to  serve  the  government  of  Bonaparte, 
which  still  kept  up  the  fiction  of  styling  itself 
a  Republican  one.  After  three  years  passed 
in  what  some  persons  have  held  to  be  actual 
"  expectation,"  the  author  of  Atala  consented 
to  "  serve  his  country,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  post  of  his  first  secretary.  To 
Rome  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  re- 
mained there  until  January  1804,  returning 
to  Paris  in  time  to  assist  in  the  transforma- 
tion (foreseen  by  every  one)  of  the  Republic 
into  the  Empire. 

If  space  permitted,  there  is  nothing  we 
should  like  better  than  to  initiate  our  readers 
into  the  details  of  what  went  on  in  the  French 
Embassy  at  Rome,  and  between  it  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  during  the  time  of 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is  an  amusing  picture  of 
the  way  in  which  diplomacy  was  practised 
under  the  Dictatorship ;  and,  at  first  sight, 
you  would  be  disposed  to  fancy  its  chief  ob- 
ject was  perpetual  internal  espionage.  The 
Cardinal,  whose  natural  religious  indifference 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics,  is  quickly  alarmed  lest  his 
more  pious  secretary  should  ingratiate  him- 
self too  much  with  the  Pope  and  the  Papal 
court,  and  he  is  for  ever  writing  home  to 
assert  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in 
sending  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  secretary  is  for  ever 
complaining  of  his  ambassador,  and  for  ever 
violating  all  the  rules  of  etiquette.  On  one 
occasion,  he  presents  at  the  Vatican  five  of 
his  country  people  who  have  never  been  pre- 
sented at  their  own  embassy  ;  on  another,  he 
informs  the  Pope  that  "  his  apparent  position 
is  not  his  real  one,"  and  gives  him  to  under- 
stand that  he,  and  not  the  Cardinal,  is  the 
principal  agent  of  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government !  To  all  these  mistakes  (all 
caused  by  his  overweening  vanity,  which 
really  did   induce   him   to   regard   himself 

r  everywhere  as  of  paramount  importance),  he 
added  that  expediting  secretly  to  Paris  a 

■  long  and  confidential  note^  addressed  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  in  which  he  set  down  in 
succession  all  the  reasons  that  made  Cardinal 
Fesch  such  an  exceedingly  improper  repre- 
sentative of  France  at  the  Papal  See. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  his  colleagues  had 
taken  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  an  ill-con- 


cealed aversion,  and  none  of  them  could  sup- 
port the  superiority  of  a  man  whose  official 
rank  made  him  their  equal,  and  whose  superi- 
ority not  only  came  from  himself,  but  was 
on  most  occasions  openly  assumed  by  him- 
self. The  Cardinal,  far  from  countenancing 
him  in  any  way,  was  occupied  in  also  trans- 
mitting notes,  touching  his  incommodious 
subordinate,  to  the  one  governing  force  in 
France,  to  Bonaparte  himself.  One  of  his 
latter  ones  contains  this  phrase  :  "  Chateau- 
briand is  no  friend  of  yours.  If  you  do  not 
cause  him  to  be  well  watched  wherever  you 
send  him,  you  will  soon  see  that  he  does  all 
he  can  to  support  those  who  dislike  your 
government.  This  intriguer  is  a  most 
dangerous  man  !"  "  Cet  intrigant  est  encore 
un  mechant  homme  /"  We  confess  that  this 
naive  expression  of  the  Cardinal's  vexation 
(andy^ar)  appears  to  us  all  the  more  origi- 
nal, and  we  may  say  diverting,  when  we 
perceive  to  what  an  extent  hypocrisy  must 
have  covered  over  all  these  warring  feelings 
that  were  struggling  beneath  the  surface.  At 
about  the  same  time  when  Cardinal  Fesch 
pronounces  his  secretary  "im  mechant 
homme^^  his  secretary  writes  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes  that  he  is  so  very  pleasantly  situated 
with  his  chief,  that  he  has  renounced  all  idea 
of  tendering  his  resignation,  as  he  had  once 
intended  to  do.  "  The  Cardinal,"  he  says,  "  is 
so  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  has  made  me 
so  thoroughly  feel  how  prejudicial  my  re- 
tirement would  be,  that  I  have  promised  at 
all  events  to  stay  the  year  out.  /  am  in 
great  favour  here^  and  be  quite  certain  that  I 
am  not  at  all  likely  to  leave  !  /"* 

It  was  not  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  des- 
tiny, however,  to  remain,  as  he  announces  it, 
at  Rome.  The  creation  of  a  Legation  to 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  decided  upon,  and  Car- 
dinal Fesch's  troublesome  secretary  is  named 
minister.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  that,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  it  became  his  wont  to 
praise  Napoleon  for  the  "  sagacity"  he  de- 
clared him  to  have  evinced  in  seeing  at  once 
that  he  (Chateaubriand)  "  belonged  to  that 
race  of  men  who  can  only  be  of  use  in  the 
highest  and  first  places."  But  w^hether  Na- 
poleon's "  sagacity"  viras  or  was  not  proved 
by  this,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  to 
profit  by  it.  He  reached  Paris  to  witness 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  and,  not 
that  usurpation  in  z7se?/' caused  the  diploma- 
tist Royalist  to  draw  back  (as  he  has  some- 
times sought  to  have  it  believed),  but  a  cir- 
cumstance of  that  usurpation,  induced  him 
to  recede  from  all  co-operation  with  the  Im- 
perialist monarchy. 

On  the  18th  March,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 


*  Villemain's  Chdteaubriand,  chap,  vi.,  p.  131. 
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went  to  the  Tuileries  to  take  his  formal 
leave  of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  starting 
for  Switzerland,  as  chief  of  the  new  Lega- 
tion to  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  He,  at  the  time, 
told  those  about  him  that  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  gloomy  air  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the 
lividness  of  his  complexion.  He  concluded 
he  must  be  ill.  On  the  20th  of  March,  as 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  returning  home 
towards  evening  by  the  Boulevard  des  In- 
valides,  he  suddenly  heard  what  but  too 
well  explained  the  gloom  and  the  livid  com- 
plexion of  the  Emperor.  A  public  crier 
was  crying  aloud  the  condemnation  to  death, 
and  execution,  of  "  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  Due  d'Enghien  !"  At  this,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  no  longer  hesitated.  He 
went  home,  and,  merely  saying  to  his  wife, 
"  They  have  murdered  the  Due  d'Enghien," 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  resignation  of  the 
diplomatic  office  conferred  upon  him. 

Perfectly  simple  and  natural  in  the  com- 
mission of  this  act,  which  was  prompted  by 
the  inevitable  feelings  of  the  man^  of  the 
Royalist  gentleman,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
lost  this  simplicity  when,  as  an  author,  he 
came  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  "  The  cry  of  that  street-crier,"  he 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  "struck  me  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  It  changed  the  tenor  of  my 
life,  as  it  did  that  of  Napoleon^  Here  we 
have  once  more  the  old  preoccupation,  and 
the  desire  to  put  himself  always  on  a  level 
with  the  man  to  whom  (for  evil  or  for  good) 
the  first  place  was  awarded  on  the  stage  of 
the  world's  history  at  that  epoch. 

However,  the  preoccupation  was  not  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  and  there  certainly  were 
in  Napoleon's  subsequent  behaviour  to  the 
author  of  Rene,  certain  details  that  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  he  did  bestow  upon 
him  a  degree  of  attention  he  seldom  vouch- 
safed to  any  one.  Years  passed.  In  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  1808,  a  great  sen- 
sation was  created  by  Girodet's  portrait  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  fashionable  world  of 
Paris  flocked  to  see  this  picture,  which  was 
pronounced  remarkable  both  as  a  likeness 
and  as  a  work  of  art.  ITie  Director  of  the 
Musee,  Denon,  nevertheless  thought  the 
effect  produced  by  Girodet's  picture  not  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  he  caused  it  to  bo  un- 
hung and  put  of  sight.  One  day  the  Em- 
peror went  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  Afler 
walking  rapidly  through  all  the  rooms,  and 
ciisting  cursory  glances  at  the  diflferent  pro- 
ductions of  French  art,  of  which  his  wish 
was  to  bo  esteemed  a  patron,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  turning  round  to  his  suite, 
angrily  inquired,  "  Where  was  the  Chateau- 
briand ]"  Some  excuse  was  attempted  and 
ill-received,  and  the  picture  had  to  be  brought 


down  from  its  hiding-place,  and  shown  then 
and  there  to  the  Emperor.  For  several 
moments  Napoleon  stood  intently  gazing  on 
the  features  before  him.  All  at  once  a  bitter 
smile  parted  his  lips,  and — alluding  to  the 
unusually  dark  tints  of  Girodet's  colouring 
— "Chateaubriand,"  said  he,  with  aifected 
disdain,  "  looks  like  a  conspirator  who  has 
come  down  a  chimney !" 

But  whatever  the  feeling  might  be  that 
drew  the  Emperor  into  paying  attention  to 
what  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might  or  might 
not  do,  it  was  held  by  the  friends  of  the 
latter  to  be  a  sign  that  he  might  once  more 
tempt  publicity  in  France.  In  the  spring 
of  1809,  the  book  entitled  Les  Martyrs  was 
published,  but  the  facility  of  publication  was 
the  limit  of  official  tolerance,  and  the  news- 
papers were  instructed  to  "  do  their  worst" 
against  the  author ;  and  added  to  this  lite- 
rary persecution,  a  persecution  of  a  more 
sanguinary  kind  was  directed  against  the 
man  who  had  withdrawn  from  Napoleon,  in 
horror  at  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.  On  Good  Friday  of  the  year 
1809,  Armand  de  Chateaubriand  (a  cousin 
of  the  fiimous  author's),  accused  only  of  hav- 
ing helped  to  forward  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  emigres  and  their  friends  in 
France,  was  shot  on  the  Plain  of  Grenelle, 
with  a  young  man  named  de  Goyon,  and  a 
man-servant  9f  the  latter.  No  witnesses  of 
the  deed  were  there,  save  they  alone  who 
were  ordered  to  do  it.  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
aware  that  his  cousin  could  not  be  saved, 
was  only  apprised  of  his  execution  at  the 
hour  when  it  took  place;  and  when  he  reached 
the  fatal  spot,  all  he  could  do  was  to  recog- 
nise the  corpse  of  his  unfortunate  relative, 
disfigured  by  too  well-aimed  bullets. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  military  splendour 
and  of  the  silence  of  the  Empire,"  says  M. 
Villemain,  "the  Moniteur  never  having 
mentioned  either  Armand  de  Chateaubriand's 
trial  or  his  sentence,  a  death  so  uselessly 
cruel  was  little  talked  of.  No  man  and  no 
party  was  at  that  time  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  formidable  autocracy  that  kept 
down  France.  This  had  only  its  own  excess 
of  ambition  to  dread.  Alone  this  ambition 
was  strong  enough  to  work  its  own  ruin ; 
and  its  acts  of  tyranny  were  the  more  odious^ 
that  the  victims  of  them  were  the  more 
powerless  to  resist." 

But,  as  though  it  were  the  Emperor's  de- 
termination to  be  in  perpetual  contact  with 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  either  by  some  act  of 
oppression,  or  by  some  proof  of  apparent 
good-will,  Napoleon,  shortly  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Armand  de  ChAteaubriand,  sent 
through  his  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  haughty 
message  to  the  Institute,  to  know  why  the 
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members  of  the  Committee  of  Prizes  had 
ventured  to  omit  in  their  report  any  mention 
of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme^  and  to  desire 
that  the  omission  "  of  a  work  that  has  gone 
through  seven  or  eight  editions,"  might  be 
explained.  Sorely  puzzled  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  felt  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand to  be  the  object  of  the  master's 
attention,  and  knew  he  was  not  that  of  his 
favour.  They  gave,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  a  half  and-half  verdict  on  the 
book,  assigning  complicated  reasons  for  not 
proposing  it  for  a  prize,  yet  "  recommending 
it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  a  distinction^ 
About  this  very  period  Joseph  Chenier  died 
— a  seat  at  the  Academie  Franfaise  became 
vacant,  and  the  members  elected  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand almost  unanimously.  The  news 
of  the  vote  was,  as  usual,  carried  instantly 
to  the  Emperor,  who  at  once  approved  of  it, 
saying  to  Fontanes,  with  a  peculiar  smile  he 
wore  on  such  occasions,  "  Ah !  you  thought 
to  elude  the  matter  altogether,  gentlemen  of 
the  Academie ;  you  thought  to  outwit  me, 
and  you  have  taken  the  man  instead  of  the 
book.  I,  in  my  turn,  shall  see  whether  there 
be  not  some  means  of  giving  the  new  acade- 
mician some  great  literary  position, — some- 
thing, for  instance,  like  a  general  direction  of 
all  the  libraries  of  the  Empire."  But  this 
plan  never  was  realised,  and  the  antagonism 
between  Bonaparte  and  Chateaubriand  broke 
out  anew  upon  the  occasion  of  the  latter's 
projected  reception  as  an  academician.  He 
had  found  means,  in  the  speech  he  wrote  for 
this  ceremony,  to  introduce  a  long  and  very 
eloquent  panegyric  of  Cato,  which,  as  M. 
Villemain  remarks,  recalling  Cicero's  phrase, 
"was,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  a 
problem  worthy  of  Archimedes."  But  the 
problem  remained  unsolved,  for  the  speech 
\  could  not  be  pronounced.  Its  author  would 
not  alter  it,  the  Emperor  would  not  consent 
to  it  in  its  original  form,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand never  was  received  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  where,  under  the  Restoration,  he 
took  his  seat,  without  going  through  the  re- 
quired formalities. 

This  time  the  breach  with  the  Emperor 
was  a  definitive  one,  and  Napoleon  never 
more  made  any  advances  to  a  man  who  he 
saw  it  was  useless  attempting  to  enlist  on 
the  side  of  his  renown.  "  If  Chateaubriand's 
reception  speech  had  been  spoken,"  said  M. 
Suard,  "and  had  been  so  before  an  audience 
who  for  two  months  had  thought  of  little 
else,  no  public  hall  in  the  world  would  ever 
have  shook  under  thunders  of  applause  as 
would  that  of  the  Institute."  This  took  place 
in  1811.  In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
that  ^^  premier  coup  de  cloche  de  V Umpire,''^ 
as  it  has  aptly  been  styled,  Chateaubriand 


began  to  reflect  upon  and  write  the  famous 
pamphlet  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and 
which,  published  the  very  moment  after  the 
first  successes  of  the  invading  forces,  added 
a  perfectly  incalculable  moral  weight  to  that 
which  was  pressing  Bonaparte  out  of  power 
and  place.  The  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
in  question  was  the  great  turning  point  in 
Chateaubriand's  destiny ;  by  it  he  really 
proved  himself  a  worthy  enemy  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Restoration  not  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
its  most  important  auxiliaries.  He  esta- 
blished himself  thereby,  firmly  and  at  once, 
in  the  double  character  of  enemy  and  friend, 
showing  2vhat  he  was  worth  in  each  capacity. 
And  these  are  the  two  points  of  view  from 
which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should  be  judged. 
Apart  from  his  merely  literary  achievements, 
and  their  undeniable  influence  on  France, 
morally  and  intellectually  speaking,  he  must 
be  appreciated  in  his  juxtaposition  to  Napo- 
leon and  in  his  juxtaposition  to  the  Bourbons. 
He  is,  in  both  instances,  of  historical  import- 
ance ;  for  in  the  one  he  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  events  that  import  much  to  contem- 
porary history,  and,  in  the  other,  he  affords 
the  observer  a  new  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  the  history 
of  modern  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Chateau- 
briand's conduct  during  the  Restoration,  and 
his  influence  on  some  of  the  acts  of  its  go- 
vernment, we  think  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
character  which  his  intercourse  with  Bona- 
parte clearly  made  evident  in  the  conqueror 
of  modern  Europe.  "  He  would  not  have 
been  what  he  was,  had  the  Muse  not  been 
there,"  was  an  assertion  of  Chateaubriand's 
about  Napoleon  in  his  first  days  of  glory 
after  the  campaign  of  Italy.  Though  all 
that  is  implied  thereby  may  not  be  true,  a 
portion  of  it  indisputably  is  ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  follow  in  the  hard-handed  despot  of 
our  age — in  the  man  who  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed all  freedom  of  expression  in  the 
country  he  governed — what  was  the  constant 
and  intense  preoccupation  of  public  opinion. 
Could  Napoleon  have  imagined  that  his  fame 
would  have  been  the  winner  by  any  freedom 
of  speech  allowed,  he  would  have  gladly  let 
loose  all  the  trumpets  of  the  press,  for  he 
loas  essentially  of  his  time,  and  liked  noise 
and  eclat.  It  was  the  deep  knowledge  of  his 
own  mistakes,  and  of  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences alone,  that  fettered  him  to  a  silence  he 
abhorred.  The  first  Emperor  loved  fame 
and  glory  passionately,  loved  to  be  talked  of 
like  a  true  son  of  the  19th  century  ;  and 
one  of  the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  ambition 
was  the  very  necessity  it  imposed  upon  him 
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of  shutting  men's  mouths.  Besides  this,  he 
was  a  sufficiently  fine  connoisseur  in  praise  to 
look  at  the  quality  of  what  he  obtained,  and 
to  like  neither  that  which  was  given  through 
fear  or  through  interest,  nor  that  which, 
when  given,  was,  from  its  own  small  intrinsic 
value,  not  worth  the  acceptance.  Napoleon 
had  almost  as  few  first-rate  thinkers  about  him 
as  his  nephew,  though  they  were  generally 
honester  men  ;  and  he  would  have  liked  that 
Chateaubriand,  left  to  himself,  Chateaubriand 
utterly  free,  should  have  paid  the  largest 
possible  tribute  to  his  genius.  That  the 
author  of  Bene  did  not,  would  not  do  this, 
after  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  was 
perhaps  the  most  serious  moral  defeat  expe- 
rienced by  Napoleon,  and  he  felt  it  propor- 
tionately. Chateaubriand's  resolution  not  to 
praise  him  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a 
great  mortification  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
strong  desire  he  had  for  the  praise,  thus 
withheld,  serves  to  prove  how  the  power  and 
greatness  he  had  achieved  was  compensated 
by  the  comparative  darkness  and  silence 
with  which  he  was  forced  to  enshroud  it. 
There  are  few  circumstances  in  history  more 
instructive  than  this  preoccupation,  on  the 
part  of  the  "  modern  Attila,"  of  the  man 
whose  sole  power  lay  in  his  pen.  It  is  a 
great  lesson,  for  it  is  the  homage  done  by 
force  to  thought. 

But  Chateaubriand,  throughout  all  this, 
was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  inferior  to 
his  own  genius  and  to  the  part  it  forced  him 
to  play.  It  was  from  no  deep  or  steady  con- 
viction of  wrong  on  Napoleon's  part  that  he 
behaved  as  he  did  ;  it  was  from  the  notion, 
that  by  so  behaving  he  should  produce  a 
great  eflfect.  "  You  can't  think  how  my  grief 
causes  me  to  be  admired  and  respected  !"* 
The  man  who,  on  the  death  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  could  write  those  words  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  was  the  same  man  who,  by  his 
resistance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sought  to 
attract  all  eyes  to  himself,  and  raise  himself 
in  public  esteem  to  the  level  of  him  whom 
he  opposed.  As  we  said  at  first,  Chateau- 
briand never  saw  anything,  no  matter  what 
its  magnitude,  save  through  the  medium  of 
self.  lie  sufliciently  proved  this  by  his  con- 
duct  during  the  Restoration,  the  period  of 
his  utmost  political  activity ;  but  furnished 
also  the  plainest  evidence  of  his  want  of  all 
statesmanlike  qualities,  and  of  his  selfishness 
and  perpetually  irritable  vanity.  "  Ckdteau- 
hriand est  leger^  et  il  veut  commander  d  tout 
le  monde^  No  truer  word  was  ever  spoken, 
and  that  word  was  uttered  by  Charles  X., 
who  had  but  too  good  cause  to  know  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  well,  and  to  regret  that  events 
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had  forced  him  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand's  greatest  fault,  poli- 
tically speaking  (and  apart  from  his  vanity 
and  selfishness),  was,  that  his  was  a  complex 
nature.  He  was  neither  all  a  thinker,  nor 
all  a  doer  of  deeds ;  he  was  a  true  type  of 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  present  age,  too  criti- 
cal to  remain  content  to  do  or  to  he,  and  too 
restless  not  to  dream  of  action  in  the  midst 
of  thought.  With  him,  the  contemplative 
faculties  never  rose  to  the  height  they  reach 
in  really  great  philosophers,  nor  was  the 
energy  of  the  man  sufficient  to  find  its  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  the  mere  commission  of 
great  acts — great  because  they  are  simple. 
AH  true  greatness  is  one.  There  are  men 
whose  thoughts  are  so  great  that  they  inevi- 
tably prompt  their  thinkers,  if  the  occasion 
ofiers,  to  act  greatly  ;  and  there  are  men  of 
action,  whose  glorious  deeds  shadow  them- 
selves forth  in  the  highest  possible  eloquence, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pressed. But  these  are  the  perfectly  great — 
the  heroic  natures.  Chateaubriand  was  none 
of  these,  and  his  contrary  tendencies  only 
sufficed  to  disturb  and  torment  him,  making 
him  unsafe,  and  wholly  unfitting  him  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman,  which  was  rather  his 
caprice  than  his  ambition. 

His  career  throughout  the  Restoration  is 
marked  by  the  most  deplorable  inconsist- 
ency, and  by  exaggeration  in  opinions  that 
are  not  destined  to  endure.  After  having, 
under  the  Empire,  clamoured  for  liberty  as 
for  one  of  the  first  rights  of  man,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was,  under  the  Restoration, 
one  of  those  ultras,  who  helped  to  drive  the 
Government  to  the  commission  of  its  most 
irretrievable  mistakes.  Alluding  to  the 
Polignac  ministry  in  1830,  and  to  the  advice 
M.  de  ^Chateaubriand  might  have  given  the 
King,  had  he  always  professed  the  same  re- 
spect for  freedom  that  had  appeared  to  ani- 
mate him  under  the  Empire,  M.  Villemain 
justly  says,  "  If  the  author  of  Bonaparte  et 
les  Bourbons  had  not  been  disturbed  by  his 
former  eflforts  to  confide  the  destinies  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  hands  of  those  men  who 
refused  to  admit  the  Charte,  he  could  easily 
have  shown  Charles  X.  that  he  was  going  the 
same  road  as  James  II.,  and  that,  forming  a 
ministry  in  opposition  to  the  Chamber,  with- 
out being  able  to  resort  to  a  dissolution,  for 
fear  of  the  country,  he  was  condemned  to 
a  coup  d'etat,  upon  which  he  must  stake  his 
dynasty  and  his  throne." 

But  Chateaubriand's  hands  were  tied,  and 
he  could  not  be  usefully  of  his  own  opinion, 
because  he  had  so  violently  defended  the  re- 
verse of  it.  The  man  who  had  dared  to  say 
of  M.  Decazes  (after  the  murder  of  the  Due 
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de  Berry  in  1820),  "  Les  pieds  lui  ont  glisse 
dans  le  sang  et  il  est  tomhe^^''  could  not  rally, 
ten  years  after,  round  the  policy  which  would 
have  been  that  of  M.  Decazes  from  first  to 
last,  just  as,  to  be  accepted  by  the  retrograde 
party,  to  whom  he,  from  an  inconceivable 
aberVation,  chose  to  attach  himself,  was  ne- 
cessarily forced  to  trample  upon  what  he 
was  reproached  with  as  the  "  Liberalism"  of 
his  early  days.  During  Louis  XVIII.'s  reign, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's  whole  time  was  em- 
ployed in  trying  to  outwit  M.  de  Villele,  hav- 
ing vainly  tried  to  seduce  him  into  being  his 
subordinate.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona  we 
find  Chateaubriand,  with  a  curious  oblivion  of 
his  own  dignity,  writing  to  M.  de  Villele  that 
he  shall  be  successful  were  he  known  to  be 
entirely  "  M.  de  Villele's  man"  (si  on  sail  que 
je  suis  voire  homme)  ;  and  a  short  time  after, 
there  is  no  malicious  trick  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  play  his  more  prosiac  but  very 
cunning  colleague.  The  end  of  this  is,  the 
abrupt  dismissal  of  Chateaubriand  from  his 
short-lived  ministry,  and  the  installation,  ad 
interim^  of  M.  de  Villele  in  his  place  !  This 
was  in  1824.  A  more  unwarrantably  harsh 
proceeding  (in  its  form),  or  a  more  ill-advised 
one,  as  the  sequel  showed,  could  scarcely  be 
imagined,  and  the  open  quarrel  with  M.  de 
Villele  may  be  said  to  have  caused  the  first 
party  struggles  to  the  long  endurance  and 
growing  bitterness  of  which  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons  ended  by  succumbing,  after 
fifteen  years  of  insufficiently  organised  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  attack  upon  M.  Decazes  in  1820,  the 
best  friend  Chateaubriand  ever  had — M.  de 
Fontanes — was  irresistibly  led  into  saying 
of  him  what  twenty  years  before  had  been 
said  by  one  of  his  worst  enemies.  "  Cet 
intrigant  est  un  mechant  homme^'^  said  Car- 
dinal Fesch  of  his  troublesome  secretary. 
"Take  care  of  yourselves!"  exclaimed  Fon- 
tanes, when  he  saw  that  the  ministry  meant 
to  resist, — '''Gare  a  vous  autres :  Chateau- 
briand est  un  terrible  homme,  .  .  .  c'est  un 
homme  de  genie  implacable. ''"' 

This  was  but  too  true ;  and  the  implaca- 
bility of  self-love  being  superadded,  from 
the  moment  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
contracted  the  unnatural  alliance  which 
bound  him  to  the  retrograde  party  in  France, 
he  had  no  peace  until  the  hopes  of  the 
Liberals  were  defeated.  Had  Louis  XVIII. 
lived  ten  years  longer,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
would  have  been  thrown  effectually  into  the 
back-ground  ;  for  the  King  knew  that  in  the 
genuine  and  sincere  practice  o^  constitutional 
government  lay  the  only  chance  of  salvation 
for  the  dynasty  and  for  France,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly   did    practise    it   sincerely ;    but 


Louis  XVIII.  once  dead,  and  the  «?iconsti- 
tutional  party  represented  on  the  throne  by 
Charles  X.,  the  capricious  author  of  La 
Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  had  every  means 
afforded  him  of  aiding  in  the  task  of  preci- 
pitating the  country  to  inevitable  ruin.  But, 
like  all  men  who  have  often  changed  their 
convictions,  Chateaubriand  was  distrusted 
by  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  utmost  sup- 
port ;  and  whilst  Louis  XVIII.  suspected 
in  him  an  agent  of  that  retrograde  faction, 
in  which  he  wisely  recognised  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  state,  Charles  X.  was  suspi- 
cious of  him  for  his  recent  attachment  to 
liberal  ideas.  This  distrust  of  the  King's 
made  the  fortune  of  Chateaubriand  till  his 
death,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  Royalists, 
the  author  of  Rene  was  the  representative 
of  that  pure  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, which,  as  in  Great  Britain,  gives  the 
utmost  amount  of  freedom  to  the  subject, 
with  the  utmost  amount  of  respect  to  the 
Crown.  This  was  a  mistake.  Chateau- 
briand had  joined  with  the  ultras,  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  only  really  constitutional 
government  France  ever  had — that  of  which, 
under  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  Decazes  was,  as 
minister,  the  faithful  exponent, — and  he 
merely  assumed  a  liberal  air  under  the  min- 
istry of  M.  de  Polignac  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  because  he  thought  that  it  would 
produce  a  greater  effect.  "  You  think  that 
if  M.  de  Laval  were  Foreign  Minister,  I 
should  be  better  able  to  work  with  him," 
writes  M.  de  Chateaubriand  from  his  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  in  1829, — "  You  are  wrong ; 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  work  with  any- 
body !" — a  naive  but  true  confession,  as  M. 
Villemain  observes,  "t/e  suis  dispose  a  ne- 
m^entendre    avec    mrsonne !''''      The    man's 


avcc   personne 


whole  selfish  and  eminently  wayward  charac- 
ter is  shown  in  these  words. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  time 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  studying 
the  life  of  a  politician  who,  like  Chateau- 
briand, was  of  such  small  political  usefulness 
to  his  own  country.  But  Chateaubriand 
was  not  a  political  man  only.  He  was,  as 
we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  a 
man  whose  literary  influence  lies  at  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  modern  literature 
of  France :  he  helps  to  afford  the  philoso- 
pher and  historical  student  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  intimate  workings  of  the  mind  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  he  is  the  abettor  of 
many  of  the  errors  that  drove  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  catastrophe  of  1 830 ;  and  he  is 
the  type  of  a  whole  class  of  Frenchmen, — 
of  that  peculiarly  mischievous  race,  in  whom 
the  caprice  for  action  disturbing  the  ten- 
dency to  thought,  leaves  neither  character 
complete,  and  mars  the  perfect  existence  of 
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either  a  genuine  thinker,  or  a  plain  manly 
doer  of  deeds. 

Were  it  not  even  for  all  these  reasons,  we 
would  still  strongly  recommend  our  readers 
to  read  attentively  M.  Villemain's  Life  of 
Chateaubriand.  They  will  find  in  it  the 
evidence  of  what  a  great  mind  feels  and 
finds  expression  for,  even  under  such  an  iron 
rule  of  compression  as  that  which  now 
weighs  down  France,  and  they  will,  in  mat- 
ters of  History,  Poetry,  Politics,  and  Art, 
profit  by  the  not  less  generous,  because 
matured  judgments,  of  one  of  the  greatest 
SBStheticians  of  any  age. 


Art.  II. — Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, i).C.L.,  M.P.  3  Vols.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

There  is  a  reality  about  Homer  which  time 
can  never  mellow  down  into  something 
visionary  and  shadowy ;  there  is  a  freshness 
in  his  verse,  which  the  tedium  of  millions  of 
schoolboys  can  never  rub  off.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  always  on  the  horizon  of 
literature,  and  at  every  turn  meet  our  gaze. 
Virgil  has  had  his  age  of  renown,  as 
Diomed's  battle- rage  has  its  book  in  the 
Iliad  ;  so  has  Horace  had  his.  Homer  has 
seldom,  in  modern  times,  been  the  book  of 
a  generation,  only  because  he  is  the  book  of 
all.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  Hallam  is  right, 
when  he  assigns  pre-eminent  popularity  to 
him  above  all  poets,  ancient  and  modern. 
His  great  inflaence — whether  direct,  through 
readers,  or  indirect,  through  readers  of  those 
who  have  formed  themselves  by  them — has 
always  been  an  element  in  literary  history. 
From  those  distant  eminences  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  the  inhabitants  often  come 
down,  and  mingle  in  the  business  of  our  life. 
We  listen  to  their  tales  of  enchantment  in 
the  mediaeval  chivalry  of  Tasso  and  Ari- 
osto  ;  we  turn  round,  and  catch  in  the  tone 
of  the  narrative  or  the  adventure,  the  glow 
of  a  type  borrowed  from  an  Agamemnon  or 
an  Achilles.  In  our  own  accents,  they  talk 
to  us  from  the  pages  of  our  own  poets,  and 
even  lurk  behind  the  vigour  of  Shakespeare, 
or  the  measured  declamation  of  Dryden. 

But  this  literary  ubiquity  which  is  so  clear 
a  test  of  the  surpassing  merit  of  Homer,  is 
injurious,  perhaps,  to  the  fame  of  his  critics 
and  commentators.  A  volume  which  should 
extol  a  Claudian  or  an  Ausonius,  might,  as 
to  any  results  effected  by  its  arguments,  be 
useless ;  but,  if  these  were  sufficiently  inge- 


nious, it  would  remain  long  on  the  surface 
of  literature,  simply  from  the  fact  of  its 
subject-matter  being  such  as  not  to  allow  it 
to  blend  with  more  solid  works.  An  eccen- 
tric effort  of  power  has  always  a  chance  of 
becoming,  at  least,  the  Wandering  Jew  of 
literature.  A  critique  on  Homer,  unless  it 
aim  at  destroying  its  idol  by  impugning  his 
personality,  has  little  hope  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  the 
body  of  the  current  of  its  theme,  like  any 
famous  dictionary,  and  help  to  swell  the 
stream  ;  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  dwindle 
away  as  a  separate  and  independent  rivulet. 
This  is  the  common  fate  of  books  introduc- 
tory to  other  books ;  but  they  are  not  there- 
fore the  least  useful  or  influential  agents  in 
human  progress.  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 
has  long  succumbed  to  Webster  and  Rich- 
ardson ;  but  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  con- 
sider the  years  expended  on  that  great  work 
thrown  away,  as  to  lament  our  expenditure 
on  the  loaf  we  eat,  or  the  coat  we  wore  last 
year.  Few  books  have  given  a  more  pal- 
pable impulse  to  the  political  literature,  and 
even  the  political  instincts,  of  their  own  day, 
than  the  "  Letters  of  Junius  ;"  yet  who  now 
reads  those  fiery  declamations  1  It  would 
be  a  curious  spectacle,  could  we  have  a 
tabular  classification  of  works,  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  influence  on  their 
immediate  successors,  and  so  upon  the  long 
line  of  literature  following.  We  should  ob- 
serve the  great  names  radiating,  as  it  were, 
equally  through  all  ages,  not  more  conspi- 
cuous during  their  own  than  in  one  a  dozen 
generations  off.  Shakespeare  would  be 
there  not  more  prominent  than  Jonson,  or 
Milton  than  Cowley.  The  great  representa- 
tives of  their  era, — the  men  who  seem  the 
centres  of  the  time,  and  the  bright  points  in 
the  darkness  of  their  several  periods,  natives 
therein,  and  not  mere  chance  guests, — would 
be  those  who  have  long  since  died  out  of 
the  small  list  of  the  classics  who  are  read. 
Their  rank  is  known  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
history,  not  of  our  own  consciousness,  and 
through  the  eulogiums  scattered  throughout 
the  liberal  pages  of  their  far  loftier  contem- 
poraries, where  they  lie  like  flies  embalmed 
in  amber. 

Many  will  probably  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  up  his 
position  along  with  the  latter  class,  and 
spent  his  rare  ingenuity  and  subtlety  on  what 
may,  perhaps,  earn  the  praise  of  skill  and 
versatility,  but  must  soon  be  fortijotten.  It 
will  have  seemed  to  them  a  prodigal  waste 
of  powers  and  enthusiasm  which  might  have 
set  parties  in  a  flame,  to  hunt  after  the  fame 
of  a  pioneer  before  the  steps  of  the  Father  of 
verse,  who  carries  no  voters  in  his  train,  and 
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cannot  even  muster  up  an  Election  cry. 
They  will  not  allow  that  whatever  makes  an 
age,  even  in  its  schoolboy  studies,  more 
earnest ;  whatever  gives  it  topics  of  interest 
and  thought,  and  tends  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  into  a  stagnant  pool,  a  nuisance  to 
itself  and  neighbouring  times,  is  so  far  worthy 
of  praise.  Last  century  might  have  been 
far  worse  even  than  it  was,  had  it  been  with- 
out the  stimulating  zeal  and  vigour  of  those 
great  Pre-Raphaelites  in  the  field  of  critical 
art — the  Bentleys  and  Parrs.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  need  any  such  qualified 
apology  for  these  volumes.  His  subject  is 
neither  merely  a  sublime  poem,  nor  merely 
an  assthetically  blank  repository  of  valuable 
antiquarian  and  historical  facts ;  it  is  the 
most  truthful  and  ancient  of  poets  singing  of 
the  most  heroic  and  eventful  of  themes. 

A  false  sort  of  prestige  has  at  times  at- 
tached to  early  times,  as  though  the  accident 
that  they  are  primitive  confers  upon  them  a 
sure  title  to  veneration.  But  those  ages 
nearer  the  beginning  have  no  undoubted 
prerogative  of  genius,  or  right  to  respect. 
They  have  not  necessarily  the  innocence  of 
childhood  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  that,  they 
cannot  but  have  the  stolidity  and  rudeness  of 
brute  nature.  There  is  no  medium  ;  and 
instances  from  savage  life,  perhaps,  far  more 
commonly  reveal  the  latter  as  the  normal 
state  of  things.  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  so 
common  as  to  find  men  falling  into  an  in- 
discriminate reverence  for  all  that  is  old,  as 
though  that  were  in  itself  something  glorious. 
On  this  account,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  fact 
of  the  neglect  of  sordid  Hesiod  appears  side 
by  side  with  the  universal  sway  of  Homer, 
furnishing  so  obvious  an  answer  to  those  in- 
sulting panegyrics  of  the  latter,  based  simply 
upon  his  antiquity,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
age.  It  shows  that  antiquity,  by  itself,  is 
no  reason  for  our  admiration.  It  is  only 
when  conjoined  with  brilliant  qualities,  ordi- 
narily found  to  be  the  tardy  growth  of  late 
ripening  art,  that  the  guilelessness  of  a  prim- 
itive period  becomes  a  virtue.  We  do  not 
look  with  any  surprise  at  stones  older  far 
than  Adam,  while  a  bracelet  worn  by  Alfred, 
or  the  supposed  sceptre  of  Charlemagne 
thrills  us  through.  To  an  essentially  great 
poet,  such  as  Homer,  priority  in  time,  his 
advantage  over  the  tribe  of  bards  by  a  thou- 
sand or  so  of  years,  has  not  been  the  reason, 
but  a  kind  of  outward  badge  of  pre-eminence 
which  Time  has  bestowed.  Associations  we 
all  have  with  his  name,  but  he  does  not  owe 
his  place  to  this  clustering  about  his  name 
of  reminiscences  of  boyish  labour,  and  the 
freshness  of  a  first  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Could  we  see  Horace,  as  Plato,  in  his  terri- 
ble "  Vision  of  Souls,"  saw  the  spirits  of  the 


tyrants  and  lustful  lords  of  the  past,  wx 
should  behold  him  incrusted  with  schoolboy 
pleasures  and  pains.  Virgil  himself  has 
some  obligations  of  the  same  sort.  But 
Homer,  with  Shakespeare  and  all  the  few 
greatest,  soars  above  all  possibility  of  con- 
tact with,  or  debt  to  such  sources.  As  the 
wings  of  his  genius  expand,  they  shake  off 
these  adventitious  associations,  as  lightly  and 
as  gracefully  as  the  lark  shakes  off*  the  dew 
at  dawn.  They  wander  and  float  round 
about  his  feet,  like  the  clouds  about  JoVe  on 
Ida,  but  the  mass  of  his  poetic  faculty  is 
seen  through  thera,  and  above  them.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  his  place  in  education  that 
he  is  venerated,  but  for  his  loyalty  to  truth, 
and  therefore  to  the  essence  and  root  of  all 
that  is  grandest  in  imagination  and  poetry. 

Of  no  other  poem  can  we  say,  as  we  may 
of  these,  that  whether  realities  sat  for  the 
portraits  or  no,  we  can,  and  even  must  ima- 
gine each  hero  as  a  really  existing  being. 
Their  pictures  are  too  natural  and  palpable 
for  a  romance  ;  the  features  of  every -day  life 
are  kept  too  carefully  trimmed,  and  are  too 
entirely  penetrated  with  passion  for  an  essay 
or  a  chronicle.  Without  ceasing  to  be 
poetical,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  narrating 
part  of  his  nation's  history.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
his  peculiar  power  of  selecting  phases  of  ac- 
tion and  character  that  one  most  abiding 
source  of  his  power  over  the  mind  of  his 
audience,  and  influence  over  the  universal 
mind  of  man  consists.  This  power  was  in 
him  very  largely  developed  ;  but  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  all  the  greatest  minds ;  and  the 
diff*erence  of  our  sentiments  respecting  per- 
sons or  things,  which  equally  have  the  equi- 
vocal merit  of  age  on  their  side,  does  not 
arise  only  from  the  absolute  beauty  or  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  class,  but  also  its  relative 
utility  to  us,  as  furnishing  materials  of  his- 
tory, and  illustrative  of  a  nationality.  The 
footsteps  of  a  great  writer  are  all  forwards; 
of  a  little  one,  backwards.  It  may  be  curi- 
ous to  trace  the  Greek  of  the  era  of  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes  back  to  the  Boeotian  of 
Hesiod  ;  we  should  find  it  impossible  from 
the  latter  to  foreshadow  the  former.  In 
Homer,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  the  present 
ready  to  burst  into  the  future,  so  that  the 
whole  of  Greek  literature  seems  to  have  a 
direct  lineal  connection  with  him,  as  the 
multitudinous  arbours  of  the  Indian  fig-tree 
with  the  one  parent  stem. 

In  the  characters  depicted  there  is  a  yet 
plainer  resemblance  to  those  of  later  times 
than  in  the  external  form  of  the  literature  of 
the  two  periods.  Proceeding  upwards  with 
the  progress  of  the  nation,  in  the  great  in- 
tellectual powers,  nay,  the  great  qualities  of 
the  golden  age  of  Athens,  when   the  very 
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vices  seem  "weeds  of  glorious  growth," 
though  vices,  and  in  their  tendencies  debas- 
ing ones,  they  surely  were,  sometimes  clear- 
ly, sometimes  dimly  we  can  detect  the  same 
nature,  developed  neither  as  to  its  vices  nor 
as  to  its  virtues,  but  in  itself,  and  implicitly, 
as  full  and  branching  as  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  political  sagacity  of  Ulysses  is  seen,  ma- 
turer,  but  with  colder  moral  aspect,  to  actu- 
ate the  counsels  of  Themistocles  ;  and  the 
caprice  of  Achilles,  the  Fate  of  his  people, 
stirs  under  the  more  baneful  phase,  and  with 
a  far  less  generous  heart,  in  the  actions  of 
Alcibiades. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  attempting  seri- 
ously to  prove,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  it 
is  all  but  a  duty  and  necessity  for  men  deep- 
ly interested  in  any  nation  to  use  all  mate- 
rials in  their  power  for  interpreting  the  na- 
tional type  by  the  light  of  its  earlier  stages. 
Could  we,  indeed,  sufficiently  realise  the  re- 
lationship between  Homeric  and  later  Greece 
in  spirit  and  tone  of  feeling,  as  tested  by  its 
equally  distinct  unlikeness  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms  at  both  times,  we  should 
not  have  failed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  accuses  us 
of  having  done,  in  approximating  to  that  de- 
gree of  ardour  and  earnestness  in  studying 
the  poet  which  is  his  rightful  due.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  hardly  puts  the  obliga- 
tion on  this  footing.  lie  seems  to  us,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  favourite  author,  to  defeat  his 
own  end,  and  to  be  cutting  himself  off  from 
the  sympathy  of  that  large  body  of  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  more  clearly  historical 
epochs,  who  might  study  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  Hellenic 
progress,  but  would  not  care  for  a  bard  so 
elevated  above  his  successors  as  to  have  no 
common  ground  with  them.  To  this  point 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur.  At  present 
we  can  travel  on  willingly  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, so  long  as  he  is  employed  in  demon- 
strating the  credibility  of  Homer  as  the  de- 
lineator of  an  age. 

The  chief  argument  for  his  truthfulness, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  unanswerable 
one,  is  the  impossibility  of  plausible  untruth- 
fulness before  the  epoch  of  book-learning  or 
ultra-civilisation.  The  "  Castle  of  Otranto,'* 
or  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  produced  by 
an  Englishman  in  the  Middle  Ages,  would 
have  been  marvels  indeed.  The  master  of 
all  poets  was  not  elevated  above  his  race 
and  time  in  experience  or  information,  but 
only  in  the  quality  of  his  mind.  Divine 
Achilles  was  dependent  upon  material  ar- 
mour, equally  with  that  most  terrestrial  of 
heroes,  giant  Ajax  ;  but  what  was  base  hide 
or  iron  for  the  one,  was  pictured  silver  and 
red  gold  in  the  shield  of  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess.    It  was  fortunate  that  his  contempo- 


raries were  of  the  noblest  type  among  races, 
at  least  of  the  type  most  poetical.  But  this 
was  his  happy  lot,  not  his  choice.  He  could 
only  see  what  was  before  his  eye,  and  he 
must  have  painted  it,  whatever  it  had  been. 
Thus,  as  he  could  not  but  mean  to  represent 
the  period,  displaying  as  it  did  lines  and 
traits  so  fine  as  perforce  to  attract  an  eye  so 
keen  for  poetic  beauty  as  his,  so  it  could  not 
but  be  that  he  accomplished  his  intent ;  for  no- 
where else  could  he,  thus  isolated  in  a  narrow 
island  of  intellectual  and  moral  refinement 
from  the  neighboring  "  Barbaria,"  have  found 
such  material  for  his  photographs  of  heroic 
energy  in  action,  and  fire  in  passion,  as  in 
his  own  Greeks.  There  was  no  necessity, 
so  to  speak,  for  a  surpassing  poet  to  have 
sprung  up  in  that  age ;  but,  when  such  a 
mind  was  formed  and  nurtured,  fidelity  was 
a  thing  of  course.  He  might  have  idealised 
the  rude  vigour  of  a  William  the  Conqueror 
into  an  imperial  Agamemnon ;  he  could 
never  have  wrought  even  an  Ajax  out  of  a 
nation  of  such  Achilles'  as  we  have  in  "Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida." 

The  proof  that  fidelity  has  been  preserved 
both  in  the  ordinary  facts  of  every-day  life 
and  manners,  and  also  in  the  great  extraor- 
dinary facts  of  national  life,  is,  as  such  proof 
always  must  be,  internal.  But,  besides  the 
evidence  thus  afforded  us,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  opponents  of  such  a  theory. 
It  is  for  them  to  show  how,  in  the  absence 
of  historians,  and  even  of  chroniclers  to  spoil 
for  his  Muse  the  incidents  of  actual  war  and 
adventure,  it  was  possible,  not  to  say  prob- 
able, for  the  bard  to  pass  by  such  obvious 
sources  of  interest  to  his  audience.  Till  a 
learned  class,  like  the  monastic  bodies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  arises  in  a  primitive  people, 
its  records  of  fact  are  properly  in  the  keep- 
ing of  its  minstrels.  Lastly,  it  is  for  these 
same  sceptics  to  explain  why  the  fervent 
imaginative  poet  should  have  been  so  minute 
and  matter-of-fact,  not  once  or  twice  to 
please  a  patron,  but  everywhere,  as  though 
to  please  and  ward  off  historical  critics,  un- 
less from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  truly 
an  historian,  and  therefore  liable  to  fulfil  all 
the  laws  of  that  art,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  more  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

So  thickly  up  and  down  the  poem  are 
evidences  scattered,  that,  at  all  events,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  poet's  own  convic- 
tions, he  meant  his  hearers  to  believe  in 
it  as  a  record  of  the  real  acts  of  real  men, 
that  we  can  comprehend  Mr.  Gladstone's 
surprise  that  there  should  have  been  at  any 
time  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  histori- 
cal element  in,  at  least,  the  Iliad.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  this  historical  credibility  in  the  poet, 
— whether,  that  is,  it  arise  from  an  effort  of 
his  will  and  deliberate  intention,  or  be  spon- 
taneous, that  is,  the  effect  of  the  colours  of 
life  being  those  nearest  at  hand.  We  cannot 
accurately  determine  how  far  Mr  .Gladstone's 
belief  in  the  literal  credibility  of  Homer  ex- 
tends ;  but  he  appears  to  wish  to  establish  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  others  in  kind,  not  only  in 
degree.  A  theory  which  requires  such  a 
concession  appears  rather  forced.  If  the 
poet  indeed  flourished,  as  is  most  generally 
supposed,  when  the  heroic  age  had  now  pass- 
ed away,  he  might  well  have  striven,  accord- 
ing to  Keble's  fme  hypothesis,  to  recall  the 
dying  echoes  of  an  era  which  he  regretted 
for  its  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  glow 
of  its  manliness,  and  abundance  of  life,  would 
be  still  living  in  the  memory  of  the  aged, 
softened  and  deepened  by  the  contrast  with 
the  existing  state  of  things.  This  is  what 
Plomer  would  see  and  describe ;  the  uncouth- 
ness  and  ugly  traits  of  a  spirit  of  violence 
he  would  not  care  to  be  reminded  of.  In 
fact,  even  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  give 
the  true  scenes  of  that  primeval  life,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  audience  in  the  fresh 
vigour  of  revolutionary  change  would  have 
been  yet  far  enough  off,  or  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed to,  and  tired  of  the  routine  of  their 
own  condition,  to  call  for  a  reproduction  of 
the  state  of  things,  in  all  its  features,  which 
they  had  so  lately  dispossessed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  epoch  was  really  the  heroic 
age  itself,  his  very  proximity  in  time  would 
have  tended  to  seal  up  for  him  the  War  of 
Troy.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  in  a  martial  age 
and  amongst  a  warrior  people,  have  strung 
his  harp  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  or  praises 
of  heroes  who  never  existed  ;  but  experience 
shows  us  he  could,  though  with  the  trophies 
of  victories,  won  by  his  host's  forefathers, 
hanging  over  his  head,  neglect  the  actual 
achievement  of  the  conquest  of  Asia  for  fabu- 
lous tales  of  real  but  bygone  kings,  whose 
adventures  had  preoccupied  the  national 
fancy.  It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  men 
care  to  have  their  contemporaries  made  the 
heroes  of  a  song.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
trite  and  common-place,  it  is  supposed,  in 
modern  society,  to  allow  us  to  relish  even  the 
picture  of  Marlborough  in  the  lineaments  of 
a  mythological  hero :  is  it  quite  certain  that 
those  earlier  times  are  utterly  devoid  of 
their  own  special  form  of  the  prosaic,  and 
'  that  the  denizens  of  the  time  are  not  as  per- 
fectly alive  to,  and  as  morbidly  conscious  of 
its  anti-poetical  traits'?  If  Achilles,  living 
and  fighting  and  dying  before  Troy,  had  been 
daguerreotyped  by  the  poet,  would  he  have 
appeared  to  his  descendants  the  ideal  of  the 


great  heroic  type  which  he  did  to  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  ?  Themistocles  did  not  strike 
his  fellow-citizens  as  being  their  Ulysses  ; 
and  even  the  story  of  those  heroic  Persian 
wars,  infinitely  nobler  in  origin,  progress, 
and  results  than  the  raid  of  Hellas  upon 
Troy,  as  Homer  explains  it,  is  reduced  in 
the  description  from  the  pen  of  the  most 
Homeric  and  tragic  of  later  poets,  himself 
an  actor  in  the  scene,  to  the  jejune  narrative 
of  a  Gazette.  Whose  deeds  were  celebrated 
in  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  our 
most  heroic  era  1  It  was  not  those  of  her 
Drakes  and  Raleighs  ;  the  Armada  itself  did 
not  call  forth  one  song  worthy  to  take  its 
place  with  the  Arcadian  Idyls  and  catastro- 
phes of  knights-errant,  which  were  the  fa- 
voured  themes.  The  people  of  Richard  II. 
did  not  listen  to  lays  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
but  were  willingly  transported  by  Chaucer, 
our  Homer,  to  Thebes  or  Lombardy.  Ru- 
fus,  among  his  victorious  Norman  barons, 
did  not  delight  in  eulogies  of  Rollo's  wild 
adventures,  or  the  more  recent  glories  of  the 
Conqueror,  but  was  soothed  by  the  alien 
legends  of  Charlemagne's  fabulous  Peers. 
Even  the  sorrowful  battle  of  Hastings  itself 
was  not  remembered  in  a  single  worthy  bal- 
lad  by  a  race  which  was  ever  bewailing  it. 
Only  after  a  long  period  of  probation,  and 
when  a  great  part  of  the  truly  historical  has 
been  filtered  away,  the  train  of  events  rises 
into  men's  ken  as  at  once  real  poetry  and 
real  history.  Our  knowledge  of  the  great 
Frank  Emperor  is  not  derived  merely  from 
the  Norman  and  French  romancers.  Their 
hearers  were  to  the  full  as  convinced  of  his 
existence  and  prowess  as  we ;  but  the  de- 
tails of  it  were,  in  their  legends,  very  differ- 
ent to  those  we  have  gathered  for  ourselves 
from  his  Edicts  and  Capitularies.  So,  al- 
though we  have  not  in  this  case  been  able 
to  procure  an  independent  account,  the  othtr 
great  historical  tradition  of  the  dark  ages, 
the  deeds  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  Round 
Table,  grew  to  be  implicitly  believed  in  as  a 
true  narrative,  long  after  the  time  for  testing 
the  details  had  disappeared.  The  belief  of 
Greece  in  the  veracity  of  Homer  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  that  veracity,  so  far  as  particulars 
go,  than  the  corresponding  confidence  of 
Welch,  and  Saxons,  and  Normans  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  forces 
us  to  sympathise  with  their  credulity.  Nor, 
again,  judging  from  the  same  examples,  does 
the  uniformity  of  the  reliance  by  the  Greek 
mind  upon  the  Iliad,  and  the  statements 
therein  made  of  the  fortunes  of  its  heroes, 
as  the  basis  of  its  history,  while  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Cyclic  poets  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree neglected,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
former,  any  more  than  does  the  consistent 
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adherence  of  our  own  ancestors,  and  of 
French  and  Germans,  to  Archbishop  Turpin 
and  Geoffrey,  to  the  exclusion  of  narratives 
equally  plausible,  prove  the  fidelity  of  their 
rnnals.  Nations  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  development,  perhaps  also  in  the  later, 
appear  to  be  the  captives  of  the  first  coiner 
of  legends  pretending  to  be  national.  Their 
sway,  once  fixed,  is  never  thrown  ofi*;  it 
grows  with  the  nation's  growth ;  and  the 
most  that  subsequent  efforts  of  imagination 
or  traditions  of  true  events  can  hope  for,  is 
to  get  engrafted  upon  this  primary  stock. 
Modern  times  are  as  much  in  bondage  as 
the  ancient  to  the  seeming  accident  of  having 
been  preoccupied,  when  in  the  stage  fitted 
for  receiving  new  impressions,  by  some 
special  legend  or  character.  Even  now. 
Englishmen's  minds  recur  to  King  Arthur  and 
King  Alfred  as  their  national  tutelary  heroes, 
as  naturally  as  a  Scotchman's  to  William 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  So  Napoleon,  when  he 
could  have  modelled  France  at  his  pleasure, 
chose  for  the  type,  not  the  recollections  of  the 
magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  bonhommie 
of  Henri  IV.,  or  the  chivalrous  piety  of 
Louis  IX.,  but  the  legends  of  the  semi-French 
house  of  Pepin,  and  the  crown  and  triumphs 
of  Charlemagne. 

We  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  by  the  far 
greater  verisimilitude  of  the  Homeric  narra- 
tive into  assigning  to  it  an  altogether  differ- 
ent historical  position  to  these  national  epics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Whatever  the  Greek 
intellect  took  hold  of,  it  at  once  idealised 
and  rationalised.  The  Laestrygonians  and 
Cyclops  became  possible  beings  in  a  possible 
though  unrealised  state  of  existence. 

Homer's  genius  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
stage  properties,  as  it  were,  of  an  epoch. 
His  poems  have,  over  and  above  all  this,  a 
general  air  of  truth.  The  whole  scene  is  the 
ideal  of  one  side  of  Greek  life,  ranged  against 
the  other  and  more  Pelasgic  aspect  of  Grce- 
cism  as  mingled  with  the  Asiatic,  but  not 
Asiatic — in  fact,  as  toned  down  and  perhaps 
deteriorated  in  the  colonies  of  Ionia  and 
iEolia.  Both  aspects  came  within  the  range 
of  the  poet's  personal  experience ;  and  into 
this  nursery  he  transplanted  the  shoots  and 
scions  of  a  different  age,  but  yet  one  so 
closely  related  to  his  that  their  products 
took  root  at  once  in  the  new  soil.  Achilles, 
and  Diomed,  and  Ulysses  were  certainly  not 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  The  hold 
which  the  fame  of  these  men  (who  had  a  real 
place  and  era,  but  not  that  of  their  chroni- 
clers) had  upon  the  popular  mind,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  make  them  the  heroes  of  his 
songs,  and  even  of  his  age.  He  condensed 
and  fixed,  once  for  all,  the  floating  ballads 
OQ  these  themes,  and  rendered  his  own  idea 


of  the  men  historical  for  once  and  forever. 
Indeed,  the  very  distinctness  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  tells  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  creation  is  either  wholly  his  or 
wholly  nature's.  It  is  all  but  impossible 
these  figures  should  have  issued  from  the 
imagination  of  any  author,  however  illustri- 
ous, so  clear  and  so  highly  representative 
as  they  are,  as  a  whole,  of  all  the  different 
qualities  of  the  Hellenic  intellect,  yet  never 
trenching  on  each  other's  province,  so  that 
the  rude  strength  and  comeliness  of  Ajax 
never  gets  confused  with  the  divine  grace 
and  spiritual  fire  of  Achilles ;  nor  the  simply 
intelligent  valour  of  Diomed,  who  always 
required  the  direct  counsels  of  Minerva  or 
Ulysses,  with  either  ;  nor  the  mellowed  ex- 
perience and  pleasant  story-telling  fluency 
of  Nestor,  with  the  grave  wisdom  of  the 
chief  of  Ithaca.  Those  forms  of  action  and 
intellect  must  have  filtered  through  the  fancy 
and  belief  of  several  generations,  and  been 
the  household  words  of  an  age,  before  they 
became,  in  the  hands  of  Homer,  the  instru- 
ment of  education  for  a  great  and  deep- 
thoughted  nation.  Yet  how  naturally  do 
they  take  their  places  in  circumstances  of  a 
different  origin  to  themselves.  There  is  no 
violent  discrepancy,  as  between  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Fairy  Queen,  betraying  as  they 
do  conversations  with  Sidney,  or  the  con- 
ceits of  Raleigh,  and  the  deeds  of  a  Lancelot 
or  a  Chandos  ;  nor  as  between  Welch  names 
and  Norman  chivalry,  as  in  the  British 
Chronicler.  Every  advantage  is  taken,  and 
in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  of  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  his  own  period  which 
had  to  furnish  the  details  of  the  scenes  and 
of  that  deep  foundation  of  unchangeable  na- 
tionality which  enabled  him  to  select  fear- 
lessly, out  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
he  himself  flourished,  the  conditions  within 
which  the  characters  given  him  by  popular 
feeling  for  the  agents  in  his  narrative,  could 
most  freely  and  harmoniously  move  and 
act. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  that  we  find  all 
the  arrangements  of  a  time  of  peace  in  appar- 
ently complete  operation  in  the  camp  be- 
fore Troy.  But  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
description  of  the  relations  of  the  time  as 
depicted  in  the  Iliad.  The  controversy  re- 
specting the  epoch  of  the  poet  himself,  is  a 
suflicient  indication  of  the  want  in  his  great 
poem  of  clear  reference  to  the  manners  of 
any  one  in  particular.  The  period  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  probably  one  of  perfect 
subjection  in  the  lower  orders ;  a  modified 
aristocracy  and  a  clearly  recognised  sove- 
reignty in  one  man,  Minos  of  Crete  previous- 
ly, and  at  the  time  described,  the  head  of 
the  Pelopid  house,  as  the  historical  acumen 
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of  Thucydides  assumed,  when  he  declared 
that  the  supremacy  of  Agamemnon  was  the 
source  from  whence  proceeded  the  armament 
against  Troy.  The  age  of  the  poet  himself 
was  probably,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  par- 
tially acknowledged  freedom  and  equality  in 
the  people,  and  the  recognised  transference 
of  all  the  more  actual  privileges  of  sove- 
reignty from  the  old  emperors  to  an  aristoc- 
racy composed  of  the  natural  lords  of  -the 
soil.  The  rule  of  Agamemnon,  however, 
was  an  historical  tradition,  which  the  min- 
strel could  not  overlook ;  while  the  prowess 
of  the  subordinate  princes'  predecessors, 
whether  natural  or  political,  of  the  nobles  in 
whose  halls  he  was  a  favourite  guest,  and 
for  whom  he  sang,  was  to  be  the  real  sub- 
ject of  his  verse.  Hence  grew  the  position 
assigned  in  the  Iliad  to  Agamemnon,  of  the 
.  representative  rather  than  the  king,  the  elect- 
ed leader  and  counsellor,  rather  than  the 
self-appointed  general.  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
him  a  blot  upon  the  poem.  We  cannot  al- 
low this ;  the  conception  seems  to  us,  with 
all  its  faults,  full  of  grandeur.  Yet  the  poet- 
historian  has  certainly  somewhat  spoiled  it 
by  the  discrepancy  between  the  place  allot- 
ted to  the  chief,  as  president  of  the  princes, 
and  the  hauteur  natural  to  the  emperor  in 
his  council,  but  which  becomes,  in  the  nomi- 
nal superior  of  kings,  differing  from  himself 
chiefly  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  the 
arrogance  of  a  parvenu. 

There  is  the  same  indefiniteness  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  relations  between  Agamemnon 
and  the  soldiery.  If  he  ever  conceived  of 
the  propriety  of  summoning  thera  to  assem- 
blies, it  was  to  declare  his  will,  not  to  cheat 
them  into  acquiescence.  In  the  later  period, 
however — much  as  with  the  right  of  yea  and 
nay  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy — the  pa- 
triarchal theory  of  the  gathering  of  the 
whole  clan  to  hear,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter obey,  the  enactments  of  their  common 
lord  and  chieftain — had  been  exchanged  for 
a  regular  privilege  which  the  poet  could  not 
disregard.  It  is  therefore  dragged  in  on  all 
occasions — in  the  Iliad  before  a  battle,  in 
the  Odyssey  before  Telemachus  goes  his 
voyage — with  no  especial  utility,  and  cer- 
tainly with  incidents  very  derogatory  to  the 
paramount  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  It 
is  a  complete  image  of  an  assembly  in  Spar- 
ta with  the  king — ^sort  of  lay -figure,  ready 
at  hand  to  give  the  aid  of  his  experience,  but 
with  scarcely  the  chairman's  right  of  con- 
trolling, with  the  citizens  clamorous,  as 
though  they  had  an  actual  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  with  no  assured  right  even  of 
free  speech,  and  with  an  oligarchy  of  princes 
and  lords  monopolising,  as  at  Venice,  all  the 
active  functions  of  the  assembly,  to  the  ex- 


clusion from  observation  both  of  sovereign 
and  populace.  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  an  odd 
process  of  reasoning,  congratulates  himself 
on  discovering  in  the  cudgelling  of  Thersites, 
clear  proof  of  the  freedom  of  these  assem- 
blies. He  is  not  satisfied  with  attempting 
to  ward  off  the  objections  thence  taken 
against  his  hypothesis,  and  triumphantly 
asks.  Whether  "  the  ascription  of  a  sarcastic 
speech,  to  a  creature  sharp-witted  enough, 
and  as  careful  as  others  of  his  own  back, 
does  not  presuppose  that  freedom  of  debate 
was  a  theory,  in  principle  at  least,  known 
and  familiar"  ?  That  it  was  known  and  fa- 
miliar to  Homer,  we  should  never  dispute. 
But  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  what  was  known  to,  and  de- 
lineated by  him,  was  also  known  to  the 
warriors  arrayed  against  Troy  ?  The  whole 
scheme  of  the  Homeric  policy,  illustrated 
by  the  further  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
Odyssey,  is  too  complex  for  the  age  of 
Achilles  and  Ulysses.  It  is  a  blending  of 
two  stages  of  Greek  history,  and  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  one  long  cloudy  period, 
with  all  its  changes  and  variations.  It 
appears  to  represent  the  traditions  of  a  time, 
when  a  succession  of  powerful  houses  had 
been  consolidating  Greece,  and  gradually 
centralising  it,  and  forming  a  nationality. 
It  appears  also  to  represent  a  probably  suc- 
ceeding epoch,  when  those  suzerainties  had 
been  broken  up  by  domestic  disorders. 

This  is  the  chief  aberration  from  historical 
truth  :  but  it  is  an  index  of  general  deviation, 
arising  from  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  masterly  analysis  of  the  Iliad,  has  fully 
followed  out  the  distinction,  remarked  by 
Colonel  Mure,  between  it  and  all  other  epics ; 
that,  whereas  in  these  all  the  parts  tend  to 
the  achievement  of  some  catastrophe  as  their 
end  and  object,  in  it  all  the  parts  are  grouped 
round  a  single  hero  as  their  centre.  This 
constitutes  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the 
poem  ;  this  it  is  which,  while  it  remains  the 
king  of  epics,  justifies  to  the  full  the  dictum 
of  the  sire  of  criticism,  that  it  is  also  the 
origin  and  the  model  of  all  dramas.  But, 
this  its  merit,  is  also  an  argument  against  its 
historical  character.  There  might  be  some 
ground  for  defending  the  accuracy  of  the 
Spanish  epic  of  the  Cid,  notwithstanding  the 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  it  on  one 
figure,  on  the  plea  of  the  guerilla  nature  of 
the  warfare,  and  the  special  attributes  of 
Middle  Age  chivalry.  That  may  be  histori- 
cal, because  it  only  pretends  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  deeds  of  a  single  warrior.  But 
the  war  of  Ilium  was  the  struggle  of  a  nation 
against  a  nation,  of  an  empire  against  a 
powerful  alliance.  The  war  is  only  the  focus 
in  which  the  poet  has,  with  the  perfect  art  of 
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instinctive  taste,  concentrated  all  the  scat- 
tered rays  from  the  wide  area  of  manners 
and  hero-worship  over  which  his  eye  ranged. 
The  recollection  that  the  expedition  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  Atrides,  was 
the  keystone  of  the  historical  part  of  the 
tradition.  But  along  with  this,  the  poet  con- 
joined other  circumstances,  perhaps  in  them- 
selves equally  true,  but  not  originally  con- 
temporaneous. The  circumstance  of  Aga- 
memnon's sovereignty  perfectly  harmonises 
with  the  political  bearings  of  the  whole  event, 
which  was  one  of  those  periodical  projections 
of  Greece  upon  Asia,  of  which  the  niarch  of 
the  Athenians  to  Sard  is,  of  the  Spartan 
Agesilaus  against  Tissaphernes,  and  finally 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  were  the  natural 
successors.  It  agrees  also  with  the  appari- 
tion, almost  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  contest,  of  many  colonies,  Achaean,  Ionic, 
iEolian,  on  the  Asiatic  sea-board,  marking 
the  second  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Greek  development.  These  colonies  were, 
it  is  probable,  the  direct  effects  of  the  victory 
<jf  the  Achaian,  to  the  higher  class  of  whose 
subjects  the  emigrants  appear  to  have  mainly 
belonged.  Perhaps,  even  the  cause  of  the 
contest  may  have  been  the  deliberate  design 
of  the  sovereign,  to  procure  an  outlet  for  a 
superabundant  population.  His  character  is 
represented  as  that  of  a  profound  politician, 
and  not  that  of  a  man  who  would  precipitate 
two  continents  into  a  war  to  avenge  a  wo- 
man's elopement. 

However  this  may  be,  on  the  nucleus 
afforded  by  the  leadership  and  suzeranity  of 
the  Pelopid  chief,  the  rest  of  the  incidents  of 
the  poem  seem  to  be  engrafted.  That 
formed  the  clue,  soon  concealed  by  the  grow- 
ing ball  round  which  the  scattered  memories 
of  Greece  were  being  gathered  by  the  poet. 
What  the  particular  rtUes  were  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  filling  up  his  rd/e,  it  is  difhcult 
to  say.  His  principle  certainly  was,  to  col- 
lect together,  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  the 
body  of  Greek  traditionary  lore,  and  all  that 
could  interest  the  Greek  mind.  Many  were 
ready  to  his  hand  ;  heroes  remembered  in 
their  countrymen's  ballads,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  could  not  be  themselves 
directly  introduced. 

In  the  details  of  the  siege  itself,  tradition 
would  again  concur  in  guiding  and  also  con- 
straining him.  Many  tales  respecting  it,  no 
doubt,  hung  about  Greece  and  the  colonies 
in  Asia  which  sprung  from  the  expedition. 
These,  such  as  the  arrival  of  Rhesus  (point- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  some  feeling  of  a  common 
danger  throughout  Asia  inconsistent  with 
Homer's  explanation  of  the  object  of  the 
war),  he  wojild  have  to  incorporate  and  or- 
ganize.    Other  exploits,  whether  noble  or 


the  reverse,  might  have  originally  been  ap- 
pendages of  the  popular  heroes  he  had  en- 
listed into  the  service  of  his  great  epic. 
These  he  was  obliged,  by  popular  feeling, 
equally  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  themselves, 
to  interpret  and  embellish. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  lead 
in  referring  chiefly  to  the  Iliad.  But  it  must 
have  struck  many  of  our  readers,  that  the 
Odyssey,  with  its  greatly  more  modern  cast 
of  manners  and  sentiments,  if  rightly  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  makes  powerfully 
in  favor  of  any  hypothesis  which  would  sup- 
pose Homer  not  the  contemporary  of  the 
state  of  society  he  affects  to  describe.  We 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  speak  for  the  sect  of 
the  Chorizontes.  But  the  subject  is  too  diffi- 
cult an  one  to  be  carried  by  acclamation 
against  them,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
marked  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's especial  theory  and  the  supposition 
of  one  author  for  both  poems.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  has  a  right,  or  that  he  is  doing 
justice  to  his  own  position,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  as  quite  settled,  as  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  in  what  he  assumes  to  be  its  ideal 
form,  i.e.,  the  existing  form  of  English 
scholarship.  Surely  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple.  No  one  can,  we  believe,  read  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  consecutively,  more  par- 
ticularly if,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  have 
satisfied  himself  of  the  display  of  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  poet  in  the  Iliad,  and 
not  be  liable  to  a  sceptical,  however  super- 
ficial suggestion  of  a  double  authorship. 
Standing  alone,  as  they  do,  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  attribute  them  to  one.  This 
tendency  has  been  recently  exhibited  in  a 
very  grotesque  and  notorious  shape ;  the  at- 
tempt to  rob  us  of  a  great  poet  by  amalga- 
mating him  with  a  great  philosopher.  The 
isolation  of  the  Homeric  style  among  the 
throng  of  popular  Greek  writers,  per- 
suades  to  this.  Were  the  Cyclic  poets  ex- 
tant and  worth  reading,  this  similarity  would 
no  longer  be  so  obvious.  Then,  too,  though 
these  would  keep  their  just  precedence  above 
all  others,  we  should,  perhaps,  in  the  midst 
of  many  singing  birds,  not  have  felt  disposed 
to  be  so  sceptical  respecting  the  likelihood 
of  the  co-existence  of  two  nightingales  in  the 
first  epoch  of  Greek  literature,  any  more 
than  we  incline  to  give  the  Orlando  1^'urioso 
to  the  author  of  the  Orlando  Bojardo.  Had 
the  Beaumonts  and  Jonsons  and  Massingers 
disappeared,  we  might,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, have  expounded  Fletcher,  with  his 
"  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  to  have  been  only 
a  nam  de  guerre  for  the  poet  of  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream. 

On  the  whole,  instead  of  the  prima  facie 
argument  being  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox, 
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perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  settle  down  into 
the  belief,  that  two  great  poets  illustrated 
these  early  ages  of  poetic  Greece.  Later 
Athens  had  its  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides ;  why  should  not  the 
younger  period,  if  as  much  superior  to  its 
successors  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  make 
out,  have  had  its  two  Homers  1  There  is  as 
much,  doubtless,  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  the  arguments  lie  less  on  the  sur- 
face, and  for  their  application  require  more 
delicate  management.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
erred,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  convic- 
tion, in  refusing,  when  the  scheme  of  his  work 
was  so  ample,  to  indicate  at  least  suggest- 
ively, the  causes  which  have  operated  to 
make  him  think  so  strongly. 

Overshadowing,  like  an  arch,  the  large 
scene  of  earth  and  human  passion,  we  be- 
hold displayed  in  the  Iliad  (in  the  Odyssey 
much  less  openly),  as  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
it,  and  an  exaggerated  ideal,  the  "  Polity"  of 
heaven.  The  two  scenes  are  as  like  each 
other  as  the  convex  and  the  concave  of  a 
bowl.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  well  remarks, 
the  differences  are  all  in  favour  of  man,  as 
contrasted  with  the  powers  of  Olympus. 
He  is  sensuous,  but  genial  and  generous ; 
they  are  sensual,  riotous,  and  selfish.  While 
he  jeopards  his  life  for  his  pride  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fury,  they,  with  all  the 
lowering  passions,  and  more  than  the  natural 
grudges  of  humanity,  take  heed  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  least  hazard  in  gratifying 
them.  They  always  seem  to  be  fighting,  like 
Paris  and  Pandarus,  with  the  arrows  and 
spite  of  mankind  from  behind  the  shield  of 
divinity.  This  is  their  common  character, 
but  (though  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed 
in  these  respects)  it  breaks,  within  certain 
bounds,  into  various  phases.  Some  of  them 
we  see  the  patron  saints  of  a  particular  per- 
sonage, and  like  the  latin  genius^  as  it  were, 
simply  created  for  him,  and  finding  the 
whole  reason  and  end  of  their  being  in  the 
condition  of  his  fortunes. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  classification  of  the  Ho- 
meric deities  deserves  serious  attention.  In 
the  first  division  he  places  certain,  having 
"  their  basis  and  the  general  outline  of  their 
attributes  and  character  in  tradition  ;"  in  the 
second,  those  with  attributes  of  a  traditional 
basis ;  and  in  the  third,  the  deties  of  "  in- 
vention or  mythology  proper."  Outside  of 
Olympus  and  its  Court  are  ranged  in  six 
classes  those  superhuman  intelligences  who 
form,  to  use  his  graphic  phrase,  when  called 
on  high  occasions  to  the  palace  of  Zeus,  the 
great  Chapter,  or  Parliament  of  Heaven.* 


Such  then  is  his  classification  of  the  gods 
of  Homer,  ingenious  and  probable  as  all  his 
hypotheses  are.  But  while  we  readily  allow 
it  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  propor- 
tion in  which  tradition  and  invention  entered 
into  Homeric  theology,  we  cannot  think  the 
position  proved,  so  far  as  it  draws  so  definite 
a  line  between  the  different  divisions,  enunci- 
ating, that  here  tradition  stops,  and  there  in- 
vention commences;  that  these  do  not  in 
anywise  represent  impersonations  of  nature, 
that  those  do  nothing  else  ;  that  some,  as  the 
Muses  or  the  Fates,  are  not  meant  for  per- 
sons at  all,  that  others  are  only  the  offspring 
of  belief  in  Satan. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  devoted  a  third  of  his 
whole  work  to  Olympus,  and  we  do  not  think 
his  labour  thrown  away.  The  gods  of  Olym- 
pus are  represented  as  not  faraway  from  man, 
not  much  removed  in  analogy  of  passions 
(we  cannot  say  sympathy),  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent even  in  race.  They  form  one  side  of 
the  Homeric  picture,  seldom  enveloped  in 
sacred  mystery  or  slumbering  deep  in  cloud- 
land,  and  they  help  to  interpret  the  other. 
But  far  away  on  the  horizon  loom  forms, 
some  as  shadowy  or  terrific  as  those  of 
Efreets  and  Genii,  others  as  grotesque  and 
definite  as  the  Elves  and  Trolls  of  Denmark  ; 
there  spread  lands  whence  Minerva  herself 
draws  back  and  leaves  her  protege  to  explore 
alone ;  regions  whither  Jupiter  has  to  send 
Mercury  ambassador,  as  it  were,  to  foreign 
powers,  not  to  command  as  from  a  sovereign, 
but  to  threaten  war  as  from  a  stronger  po- 
tentate. There  dwell  beings  who,  like  the 
sun,  though  only  part  of  the  furniture  of 
Jupiter's  world  in  the  Iliad,  become  in  the 
fairy  expanse  of  the  Odyssey  impersonate. 
The  very  waters  know  not  Neptune,  and 
murmur  and  swell  at  the  bidding  of  stony 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  On  one  side,  all  is 
clear  and  measured,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  ;  or  the  other,  but  separated,  as  with 
all  things  in  those  early  times,  by  a  deba- 
table land  of  reality  and  fable  commingled, 
all  is  dim  and  uncertain.  Yet  mainly  so  as 
regards  the  facts,  not  Homer's  account  of 
them.  Starting  from  false  premises,  partly 
from  sailors'  gossip,  partly  from  hypothesis, 
his  genius  has  yet,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  power- 
fully argues,  enabled  him  to  give  the  ma- 
terials of  a  chorography  which  we  can  take 
to  pieces  and  put  together  again  and  criticise, 
so  as  to  point  out  where  a  stone  of  truth 
was  laid,  and  where  only  the  semblance  of 
one. 

"  The  legendary  geography  of  the  *  Odjssey' 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  compared  with  that  of  Ari- 


*  Readers  who  take  a  special  interest  in  tlie  |  gods  many"  ranged  under  these  different  classes  in 
"  Homeric  Theology,"  will  find  the  names  of  "The  |  Mr.  Gladstone's  work. 
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osto,  and  that  of  Bojardo.  I  should  be  the  first, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  a  disquisition,  having  for  its 
object  to  establish  the  delineation  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  either  of  those  poets,  and  to  fix  its  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth,  was  but 
labour  thrown  away.  For  two  thousand  years, 
however,  perhaps  for  more,  the  geography  of  the 
♦  Odyssey,'  has  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  of 
controversy.  In  entering  upon  that  field,  I  ask 
myself,  why  the  case  of  Homer  is  in  this  rei»pect 
80  diJQferent  from  that  of  the  great  Italian  roman- 
ces ?  It  is  not  only  that,  great  as  they  were,  we 
are  dealing  with  one  before  whom  their  greatness 
dwindles  into  comparative  insignificance.  Nor  is 
it  only,  though  it  seems  to  be  in  part,  because  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  are,  or  appear  to  be,  much 
more  strictly  bound  up  with  place,  than  those  of 
Orlando,  liinaldo,  or  Ruggiero.  The  difference, 
I  think,  may  lie  in  this,  that  an  intense  earnest- 
ness accompanied  Homer  everywhere,  even 
through  his  wild  and  noble  romance.  Cooped  up 
as  he  was  within  a  narrow  and  local  circle— for 
such  it  was,  though  it  was  for  many  centuries  the 
centre  of  the  whole  greatness  of  the  world — here 
is  his  effort  to  pass  the  horizon  "  by  strength  of 
thought ;"  to  pierce  the  mist ;  to  shape  the  dim, 
confused,  and  conflicting  reports  he  could  pick  up, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
on  land  and  sea ;  to  people  its  habitable  spots 
with  the  scanty  materials  he  could  command, 
everywhere  enlarged,  made  good  and  adorned,  out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  vigorous  imagination ;  and 
to  form,  by  effort  of  the  brain,  for  the  first  time, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  an 
idea  of  a  certain  configuration  for  the  surface  of 
the  earth." 

Homer,  like  the  early  Greeks  and  Asia- 
tics, thought  of  the  earth  as  a  circular  plain, 
floating  in  the  middle  between  Heaven 
above,  and  Hades  below.  This  great  plain, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  he  imagined  must  be 
somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
basin  for  the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  (the 
Mediterranean),  while  round  its  upper  edge 
flows  the  world-river  ocean.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's analysis  of  the  Homeric  geography 
is  of  a  minuter  character,  and  well  worth 
studying,  though  the  prosecution  of  the  the- 
ory and  the  gallant  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that "  to  the  left"  means  "to  the  right,"  makes 
him  take  a  forced  march  over,  we  think,  at 
least  one  philological  morass.  He  holds  that 
the  poet  divided  the  earth  into  three  zones, 
the  centre  one  comprising  Greece  and  its 
isles,  and  Asia  as  far  as  Mysia  on  the  north, 
and  Lycia  to  the  south.  The  distant  regions 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  were  only  known  to 
him  by  vague  rumour,  as  Peru  and  Mexico 
to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indian  archipe- 
lago. Shading  away  into  the  province  of 
fable,  we  find  an  intermediate  circle  marked 
out  by  Upper  Calabria,  Epirus,  and  Thes- 
protia,  to  the  north  and  north-west;  by 
Etnathia  to  the  north,  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora to  the  north- east.  In  the  south-cast, 
hanging  on  the  line  between  the  known  and 


the  unknown,  and  liable,  with  each  new  tra- 
veller's tale,  to  swerve  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  we  observe  Phoenicia,  the  home  of 
those  mysterious  mariners,  who  seemed  to 
drop  from  the  clouds  into  every  nook  of 
earth,  however  remote,  and  who  were  wont 
unscrupulously  to  make  themselves  out  still 
stranger  and  more  fearful  beings  than  their 
natural  selfishness  made  them.  In  the  same 
quarter  lay  Egypt,  the  Greek's  land  of  en- 
chantment, a  five  days'  voyage  across  the  open 
sea,  whither  too,  the  poet  tell  us,  the  very 
birds  journeyed  only  once  a  year.  Still  fur- 
ther on  beyond  this  horizon  stretches  that  Out- 
er Geography, where  space  and  time  give  way 
to  a  sort  of  Chaos  or  Limbo,  plastic  rather 
than  formless,  and  certainly,  with  its  tender 
Calypsos,  and  weirdly  beautiful  Circes,  not 
like  Coleridge's  gloomy  picture, — 

"  Walled  round,  and  made  a  spirit-jail  secure. 
By  the  mere  horror  of  blank  Naught — at  all, 
Whose  circumambience  doth  the  ghosts  enthral." 

Two  propositions  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  forth 
as  the  keys  to  this  outer  circle  so  rich  in 
fancy  and  fable.  The  first  is,  that  the  poet 
greatly  extended  the  Euxine  westwards  (per- 
haps towards  the  east  contracting  it),  and 
thus  opened  a  communication  between  it  and 
the  Southern  Mediterranean  by  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  Venice;  the  second,  that,  com- 
pounding into  one  two  sets  of  Phoenician 
traditions  respecting  the  Ocean  mouth,  he 
fixed  the  site  of  it  in  the  northeast.  In  sup- 
port of  the  former  hypothesis  are  adduced 
the  convoy  furnished  to  Rhadamanthus  to 
Euboea  by  the  Phoeacians  (placed  by  Homer 
in  the  extreme  north,  just  outside  the  histo- 
rical world),  a  passage  thereby  being  implied 
from  the  Adriatic  round  Thrace ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mercury  sweeping  down  upon  the  sea 
from  the  coast  of  Pieria,  and  then  riding  upon 
the  waves  to  Northern  Ogygia  (a  route  which 
necessarily  suggests  a  space  of  sea  to  the 
north  of  Pieria)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  journey  of 
the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  suitors  past, 
successively,  the  stream  of  Ocean,  and  the 
Leucadian  rock  to  the  gates  of  the  sun,  and 
the  people  of  Dreamland.  In  favour  of  the 
second,  and  also  in  turn  explained  the  second, 
is  the  meeting  in  the  north-east,  of  a  group 
of  Oriental  traditions  respecting  the  Ocean 
Mouth,  viz.  the  fables  of  the  "  floating  rocks" 
of  Jason's  famous  voyage,  of  the  winter  fogs 
of  the  Euxine  (proved  to  be  no  vain  legend) 
overspreading  the  land  of  Cimmerians,  a 
"  household  word"  among  us  now ;  of  the 
home  of  Aurora  "  of  the  rosy  fingers,"  and 
the  grassy  meadows  of  the  Sun-god.  Be- 
tween the  accounts  Homer  had  received  from 
Phoenician  navigators  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  old  tradition  of  the  Adven. 
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ture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  there  were  neces- 
sarily slight  but  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 
Yet  the  parallel  was  so  striking,  that,  setting 
out  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of 
but  one  mouth  for  the  Ocean,  he  could  con- 
scientiously confound  together  the  shallow 
Straits  of  Yenicale  and  the  deep  waters  of 
Gibraltar. 

In  this  scheme  the  expanse  of  sea  usurps 
the  greatest  space,  ruled  over  by  one  of  the 
given  Three,  and  bounded  by  the  quiet 
"  River  flowing  in  an  oval  line,  flattened  at 
both  ends,  always  inward  to  Neptune's  do- 
main, more  ancient  than  it,  and  supplying  it 
with  a  perennial  stream.  On  the  north- 
western beach  of  Ocean  blooms  the  Elysium 
plain  and  the  meadows  of  Asphodel  where 
rest  the  souls  of  the  heroes ;  on  the  south- 
east are  the  groves  of  Proserpine,  that  aus- 
tere deity  who  cares  not  for  the  festive  halls 
of  Olympus,  the  oflspring  of  a  far  diflerent 
legend  from  that  of  the 

"  Fair  field 
Of  Enna  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  I) is 
Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain." 

From  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  on  the 
south  spread  the  "  blameless"  Ethiopians, 
with  whom  the  gods  feast  gladly,  balanced 
by  the  Children  of  the  Mist  on  the  north, 
who  fill  up  the  entire  space,  from  the  Crimea 
to  the  land  of  the  Cwmri, — the  land  of  per- 
petual day,  and  the  land  of  perpetual  dark- 
ness. The  great  expanse  above  Greece  is 
filled  up  by  the  expanse  of  waters ;  so  na- 
turally does  the  aspect  of  the  sea  suggest 
immensity ;  it  required  the  strength  of  Co- 
lumbus' mind  to  overcome  the  feeling,  that 
the  unknown  cannot  be  a  continent.  There, 
slender  points  amid  the  waste  of  billows,  lie 
the  homes  of  the  pale-faced  dreamy  Lotos- 
eaters  in  the  south,  in  the  north  those  of  the 
ghoul-like  Lsestrygonians,  forms,  as  it  were, 
exaggerated  by  the  mists  of  their  latitude. 
In  the  north,  too,  are  Calypso's  isle  of  Ogygia, 
ofi(f)aXog  QaXdaarjg,  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
the  winds,  which  after-Greeks  delighted  to 
fix,  without  proof,  in  Stromboli,  the  pygmies 
and  their  cranes,  and  nearer  the  line  of  expe- 
rience, Aeaea,  with  its  woods,  and  the  perilous 
melodies  of  the  Syrens. 

However,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
goes,  we  are  still  left  free  as  ever  to  stray 
through  the  wide  seas,  and  along  the  spectral 
coast-line  of  River  Ocean  lapping  among  the 
reeds  by  broad  meadow-lands,  and  dim  with 
memories  of  departed  princes  who  haunt  its 
banks.  These  regions  were  regions  of  en- 
chantment to  Homer  :  they  must  be  so  to  us. 
Like  the  "  Plangtse"  of  Jason,  or  old  Delos, 
they  are  chained  down  to  one  point  of  the 


compass  by  the  poet's  love  of  system,  which 
was  not  satisfied  with  an  Ariosto's  wild  con- 
tempt of  geographical  order,  even  of  that  de- 
cent shame  which  impels  men  at  least  to  thrust 
an  anarchical  file  of  papers  into  a  drawer. 
But,  within  that  wide  libertij  they  range  un- 
shackled, and  the  nature  and  relations,  and  all 
but  the  outline  of  the  daily  life  of  their  oc- 
cupants, are  like  lines  drawn  upon  sand,  or 
in  vapour.  Just  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  tale  told  by  the  Phoenician  mariner, 
the  poetic  insight  of  Homer  has  created  light 
and  life ;  but  the  clue  connecting  the  Known 
with  the  Unknown,  Greece  with  Ogygia,  or 
the  Unknown  with  the  Unknown,  Ogygia 
with  Aeaea,  is  lost  for  us. 

"  The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind." 

Perhaps  the  impression  of  the  poet's  ge" 
nius  is  never  more  vivid  than  when  we  con- 
trast the  incidental  character  of  a  hint  at 
some  bygone  hero's  deeds  in  the  Iliad,  or  of 
those  allusions  to  "  Myths"  of  lands  beyond 
the  sea  in  the  Odyssey,  with  the  eflfect  produc- 
ed thereby  in  Greece  itself,  and  even  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  them  long  after  over  Arabia 
and  Europe.  In  how  few  lines  are  the  mild 
Lotophagi  dismissed;  how  summary  is  the 
narrative  of  perils  among  the  Laestrygonians ; 
yet  so  apparently  casual  a  spark  has  proved 
of  divine  temper  enough  to  kindle  the  fancy 
of  Tennyson  and  Turner  into  a  flame,  not  to 
speak  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

It  has  been  contended,  with  much  power 
of  argument,  that  the  classic  spirit,  even  in 
its  earliest  developments,  contained  no  germ 
of  the  picturesque,  or  the  subjective.  We 
indeed  do  miss  Tennyson's  power  of  analyzing 
in  our  sight  his  own  sensations  and  emotions, 
and  his  delicate  minuteness  of  scene-painting. 
But  the  diflerence  between  the  ancients  and 
our  poets  may,  after  all,  be,  that  action  was 
to  them  fresher  and  more  various  than  to 
us,  and  also  more  habitually  forced  upon  the 
thoughts  by  the  continual  exigencies  of  petty- 
state  governments,  so  that  while  they  had 
only  time,  and  space  upon  their  canvass  to 
suggest  the  cause  of  a  psychological  inquiry, 
our  writers  follow  it  up  and  perfect  it.  Per- 
haps the  recognised  pre-eminence  of  the  old 
classics,  as  subjects  of  education,  may  con- 
sist partly  in  this  very  reticence  which  allures 
the  student  on  to  finish  and  elaborate  for 
himself.  The  Odyssey  and  Iliad  have  form- 
ed too  many  poets,  and  caused  too  many 
poems  :  even  the  late  "  Prometheus  Vinctus" 
has  exerted  too  manifest  an  influence  over 
the  imagination  of  our  own  Shelley  and 
Keats ;  the  still  surviving  classical  type  of 
middle  age  Italy  too  spontaneously  burst  out 
into  the  full  glow  of  romance  and  pictur- 
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esquenessin  the  Jerusalem  and  two  Orlandos, 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  line  between 
the  Classical  and  the  Romance  schools  is 
quite  impassable.  If  Homer  be  not  pictur- 
esque, at  least  we  cannot  help  thinking  him 
so. 

To  his  countrymen  Homer  was  the  one 
only  storehouse  of  romantic  conception.  It 
was  a  most  appreciable  element  in  the  for- 
tunes even  of  later  Greece,  that,  while  in  the 
half  liquid  mass,  the  nation  was  penetrated 
at  its  source  with  those  old  sea-faring  tales, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  education  of 
posterity  were  as  novel  and  useful  an  ele 
ment  as  were  in  that  of  earlier  Greece  the 
Phcenician  galleys  themselves  sailing  in  at 
evening,  as  Columbus  into  Hayti,  from  the 
vast  wilderness  of  waters,  bearing  strange 
products  of  half  visionary  climes,  and  tales 
of  enchantment  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
Those  strange  battles  of  gods  and  heroes, 
rough  blows  and  plain  words  in  the  Iliad, 
and  those  marvellous  adventures  of  the 
Odyssey,  were  beneficial,  as  tending  to  coun- 
teract the  narrowing  tendencies  of  subsequent 
times,  with  their  perfection  of  elegant  utility, 
their  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  barbarians, 
and  pride  in  all  contained  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Hellas,  their  carelessness  about 
the  supernatural  and  spiritual,  and  the  irra- 
tionalised  essence  of  sensuality.  The  contrast 
of  the  heroic  life  with  the  life  of  dilettante 
Athens,  was  as  useful  for  the  latter  as  it  was 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  tendency  to 
become  too  utilitarian,  to  have  his  traditions 
of  the  chieftains  of  the  War-Horse,  and  of 
ages  of  Danish  persecutions ;  for  the  dena- 
tionalised Welchman  to  keep  his  gleaming 
legends  of  Arthur  slumbering  till  the  des- 
tined day  in  the  isle  of  Avilion ;  for  Danes 
and  Normans,  matter  of  fact  not  in  the  way 
of  utility,  but  ia  the  gross  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  dominion,  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  he- 
reditary glories  of  daring  Vikings,  whose  only 
birthright  was  their  sword,  ennobled  and  re 
fined  by  the  charm  of  time ;  lastly,  as  good 
as  it  was  for  the  euphuists  of  Elizabeth's 
Court,  to  feel  a  rough  echo  from  the  Spanish 
main  of  the  bold  deeds  of  rough  Drake  and 
Hawkins. 

At  the  same  time,  though  assenting  fully 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  of  the  pre-em- 
inence of  Homer,  and  his  influence  over  his 
country,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little 
to  express  our  strong  dissent  from  the  de- 
preciatory view,  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed, in  the  whole  texture  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  of  the  character,  moral,  literary, 
and  theological,  of  later  Greece.  To  our 
mind,  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  interest 
in  Homer,  in  both  his  historical  and  estheti 
oal  aspect,  consists  in  the  possibility  of  trao 


ing  a  relationship,  not  remote   or  fanciful, 
but  deep  and  positive,  between  him  in  ail 
his    many-sidedness,    and    the    subsequent 
epochs  in  his  country's  progress.     We  are 
confident  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  poet's  most  fervent  admirers. 
We  fear  that  the  feeling  of  many,  on  consid- 
ering this  attempt  to  sever  the  race  at  the 
two  different  periods,  may  be  that,  if  Homer 
do  not  help  to  interpret  the  genius  of  Plato 
and  Demosthenes  for  them,  they  take  no 
more  interest  in  his  songs  than  in  the  noble 
myths  of  the  Edda,  or  the  epics  of  Camoens 
and  Ferdusi.     Such  an   hypothesis   is,  we 
hope,  not  correct.     Certainly  the  cities  of 
Greece  contending  for  the  glory  of  having 
given  him  birth,  or  citing  his  simple  allu- 
sions as  infallible  authorities,  held  themselves 
no  strangers,  or  aliens  from  him  in  thought 
and  feeling.     To  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Per- 
icles, nay,  of  Plato,  it  was  all  reality,  all 
sober  history.     To  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  he 
was  fond  of  tracing  the  lineage  of  his  cap- 
tains and  statesmen  ;  the  warriors  who  fought 
at  Troy  were  the  princes  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    Over  the  whole  was  spread  the  charm 
of  names  and  associations,  not  made  trite  by 
the   occasions   of  daily    life,  and   yet   well 
known  by  the  report  of  brethren  and  friends 
fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  Iliad,  the  stately 
towns  and  lustrious  valleys  of  Old  Ionia.     It 
was  thus,  the   story   of  a  war   not   waged 
under   unknown  conditions  of  climate   and 
difficulty,  with  a  tribe  of  CatTres  or  Moors, 
but  like  battles  to  a  Frenchman  fought  in 
Provence,  to  a  Briton  on  the  fields  of  Ban- 
nockburn  and  Flodden.     In  Homer  too  the 
Greek  believed  he  found  the  germs  of  his 
religion,  and  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
gods   he   worshipped,  whether   without  in- 
quiry, or  as  symbols  of  something  higher 
and  deeper.     Mr.   Gladstone  contrasts  the 
mythology  of  the  later  Greeks  with  that  of 
the  Homeric  age,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  greater  genial- 
ity  of   the   Olympic  system  in    Homeric 
Greece,  as  indicating  a  more  positive  reli- 
gious tone.     We  think  he  has,  by  an  aiWlo- 
gous  error,  taken  the  poet's  taste  for  the 
heartiness  and    freshness    incident    to   the 
spring  tide  of  any  national  literature,  for  a 
proof  of  intrinsic   superiority  in  the  more 
primitive  poetry   over  the  golden  age  of 
Athens.     Homer's  immense  personal  supe- 
riority to  all  his  successors,  even  to  yEschy- 
lus  himself,  we  recognise  as  fully  and  unre- 
servedly  as  Mr.   Gladstone;    but   we   are 
unwilling  to  see  laurels  snatched  from  the 
latter  to  be  hung  around  the  brows  of  the 
former,  not  because  they  are  more  majestic, 
but  because  they  show  the  wrinkles  of  age. 
The  Athenian  did  not  lack  the  facility  for 
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writing  simply  any  more  than  Mr.  Tennyson 
does  for  composing  a  ballad.  But  it  would 
be  as  much  a  waste  of  time  in  the  one  to 
seek  admission,  as  a  clever  imitator,  to  a 
new  edition  of  Percy,  as  the  other  felt  it 
puerile  to  affect  to  be  childlike,  like  his  great 
master,  in  an  age  of  comparative  luxury. 
His  metaphysical  and  profoundly  political 
dramas  were  truly  "  morsels  from  the  Ho- 
meric feast,"  not  for  divers  resemblances  in 
length  of  words,  but  because,  alike  in  gener- 
al style,  he  embodies  the  nobler  currents  of 
the  feeling  of  the  time,  and  guides  its  flow  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  other  led  Ms  age. 
So  it  was,  in  a  less  degree,  with  Sophocles  ; 
so,  with  still  less  power,  with  Euripides. 
There  may  be  a  greater  fulness  of  history  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  so  they  may 
deserve,  as  agents  in  education,  greater  at- 
tention ;  but  for  him  who  desires  to  com- 
prehend the  heroic  age  of  Athens,  the  great 
Three  must  not  be  regarded  in  anywise  as 
merely  iesthetical  studies. 

In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  like  reasons, 
in  his  criticisms  on  Virgil,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
while  praising  real  excellencies  in  his  favour- 
ite poet,  raises  up  shadows  of  imperfections 
in  the  others,  that  he  may  slay  them.  He 
is  displeased  that  the  younger  bard  should 
have  dared,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Greek,  to  arm  Venus  with  Jove's  thun- 
ders, and  to  represent  her  as  charging  the 
guilt  of  Paris  on  the  decree  of  destiny. 
Again  he  is  indignant  that  Virgil  should  have 
misapplied  the  name  Dardanides,  deriving 
Anchises  from  the  wrong  branch  of  the  royal 
house  of  Ilium,  and  that  he  has  even  been 
tempted  by  the  vile  exigencies  of  metre 
v/hich  tabooed  Scamander,  to  transfer  the  dig- 
nity of  that  turbulent  stream  to  the  insig- 
nificant Simois.  All  these  departures  from 
the  example  of  Homer,  he  arrays  against  the 
Latin  poet,  as  a  species  of  parricide  or  high 
treason  against  his  natural  chieftain.  But 
Virgil  never  "  juravit  in  verba  Homeri,"  ex- 
cept as  a  poetical  guide.  He  used  the  Iliad  ; 
he  did  not  even  desire  the  praise  of  a  cor- 
rect imitator.  It  were  indeed  an  offence  in 
a  school-bo}'-,  set  to  write  Plomeric  verses  on 
the  death  of  Hector,  to  take  his  phrases  from 
Euripides,  or  his  mythological  facts  from 
PJutarch.  But  in  a  great  Latin  bard  setting 
himself  the  task  of  exalting  the  heroes  of 
Troy  against  those  of  Greece,  it  would  have 
been  equally  ridiculous  to  represent  the  an- 
cestry of  the  mighty  Julian  house  quaking 
at  the  name  of  Diomed  the  chief  of  Arpi,  or 
the  founder  of  a  Latin  kingdom,  and  a  Pe- 
lasgian  prince  (at  least  the  head  of  a  Pelas- 
gian  people,  whatever  his  own  descent  might 
be)   worshipping    the    gods   of   Thessalian 


Olympus  in  the  attributes  ascribed  to  them 
by  a  primitive  Hellenic  minstrel. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  is  that  Homer 
has  so  completely  appropriated  this  space  of 
once  common  soil  as  to  have  made  it  his  own, 
and  that  all  poems  sung  upon  the  confines  of 
the  siege  of  Troy,  are  waifs  and  strays,  and 
the  poets  but  tenants-at-will,  liable  to  be  put 
to  labour  in  tilling  the  lord's  land,  and  bound 
not  to  fell  his  timber,  or  adopt  any  method 
of  cultivation  which  will  change  the  character 
of  the  soil  or  obliterate  landmarks.  That  is 
not  our  view.  We  discover  infinite  inferiority 
in  Virgil,  on  other,  and  these  more  independ- 
ent grounds,  which  also  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
expounded  in  an  essay  now  incorporated  in 
the  third  of  these  volumes. 

In  these  latter  chapters  he  developes  most 
lucidly  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Greek  by 
showing  from  the  striking  failure  in  the  same 
points  of  the  Latin  poet,  while  attempting  to 
vie  with  his  model,  how  hard  of  attainment 
is  that  unstudied  plan  of  narration  in  which 
incidents  spring  out  of  incidents,  yet  are  not 
episodes,  and  in  which  characters  are  not 
enunciated  for  our  information  as  dogmas, 
but  evolved  from  action.  Of  the  principal 
of  these  characters  he  has  given  us  a  most 
subtle  analysis  in  another  chapter,  although 
we  think  he  has  not  done  complete  justice  to 
the  Trojan  heroes. 

Again,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  depre- 
ciatory estimate  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
the  character  of  Agamemnon.  As  we  have 
already  said,  his  supremacy  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  the  great  historic  basis  of  the  tra- 
dition. But  it  was  requisite,  in  the  altered 
political  condition  of  Greece,  to  diminish  the 
manifestations  of  his  sway,  in  order  to  bring 
forward  the  aristocratic  class.  Yet  the  tra- 
dition of  Agamemnon's  pre-eminence  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  curious  vacillation  in  the  poet's 
representation  of  him,  injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral effect,  as  his  place  was  not  that  of  a 
champion,  and  his  true  office  could  not  have 
sufficient  stress  laid  upon  it,  without  also  too 
plain  a  demonstration  of  the  dependence  of 
the  other  leaders.  But  still  he  is  meant  by 
Homer  to  typify  upon  earth  the  sway  and 
political  sagacity  of  Jupiter,  though,  like  the 
god,  driven  at  times  out  of  his  regular  course 
and  demeanour  by  a  sudden  gust  of  passion. 
He  is  in  the  back-ground  as  a  soldier,  only 
because  his  dignity  was  too  great  for  that  of 
a  fighting  man,  except  on  a  crisis.  In  coun- 
cil he  is  supreme,  and  is  intended  to  be,  and 
is  august.  The  indications  of  mean  cov- 
etousness  and  eventual  servility,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  alleges,  do  not  strike  us  in  the 
same  light.     His  appeal  to  a  mythological 
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story  in  extenuation  of  his  injustice,  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  explaining  a  sudden  nnisfor- 
tune  like  the  Quarrel,  and  the  courtesy  of 
Achilles,  himself  now  suffering  in  the  loss  of 
Patroclus,  from  the  self-same  calamity,  and 
through  the  same  cause,  was  not  that  of 
the  "  finished  gentleman,"  but  of  the  sympa- 
thizing Greek. 

But  these  are  all  particular  defects ;  the 
character  of  Helen  is  itself  a  host  of  merits. 
It  pleases  us  the  more,  as  reclaiming  from 
the  tasteless  calumnies  of  critics,  followed, 
we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  by  Colonel  Mure, 
one  of  the  few  finished  female  characters  in 
classical  literature.  But,  though  we  might 
easily  select  many  points  for  especial  praise, 
the  lovers  of  Homer  are  under  larger  and 
more  general  obligations  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  has  shown  us  how  delicate  are  the  shades 
of  colour  in  which  the  poet  depicts  charac- 
ter, converting  an  epic  into  a  drama.  Not 
an  epithet  he  demonstrates  is  wrongly  ap- 
plied, not  a  name,  a  mere  synonyme,  used 
because  the  verse  would  not  admit  another. 
The  verse  is  seen  to  gallop  and  curvet  with 
the  sense  like  a  horse  beneath  its  rider ; 
there  is  no  monotonous  sweetness,  no  strained 
stateliness,  no  falsetto  tenderness.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would 
have  done  good  service  in  pointing  out  to 
the  general  reader  that  admirers  of  Homer 
need  not  apologize,  on  the  meagre  plea  of 
the  necessities  of  recitation,  for  various 
names  used  equivalently  of  one  nation. 

He  has  accomplished  much  ;  but,  perhaps, 
nothing  strikes  one  more  in  reading  these 
volumes  than  the  consummate  art  with 
which,  in  a  set  of  Theses,  he  has  unfolded 
before  us  the  whole  panorama  of  the  age  of 
Homer.  We  seem  to  see  Achilles  taunting 
Agamemnon  the  King,  or  to  behold  old 
Priam  come  to  beg  his  Hector's  body,  or 
Ulysses  fighting  with  the  waves  on  the  surf 
of  Scheria,  while  apparently  it  is  only  a 
position  of  Grote's  or  Wolfs  which  is  being 
assailed.  It  had  been  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  reconstructed  Homeric 
Greece,  so  as  to  bring  it  vividly  before  us  ; 
it  is  more  wonderful  still  when  he  has,  as  it 
were,  assumed  the  picture,  and  then  so  dis- 
cussed it  in  detail,  its  finest  lines,  its  institu- 
tions and  character,  that  we  can,  from  his 
criticisms  on  special  points,  reconstruct  it 
for  ourselves. 
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2.  Historical  Notes  relative  to  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  death  of  Anne  (1509  to 
1Y14).     Compiled  by  F.  S.  Thomas,  Esq. 

3.  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Published  by  the  Authority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  elucidation  of  national  history  has  for 
many  years  been  recognised  as  an  object 
worthy  of  national  effort.  And  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  every  step 
taken  towards  its  attainment,  gives  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  effort. 

Never,  for  instance,  was  a  greater  boon 
given  to  the  English  historian,  than  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  pub- 
lished between  1810  and  1822,  under  the 
authority  of  a  royal  commission.  In  them 
lies  a  mine  of  facts,  which,  in  spite  of  recent 
efforts,  has  not  yet  been  half  quarried.  And 
now  the  magic  wand  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  is  at  work,  steadily  reducing  into 
order  the  chaos  of  our  national  archives. 
Mountains  of  dingy  and  decaying  State 
papers  and  manuscripts,  buried  in  the  obli- 
vion of  the  Record  Office,  and  of  our  na- 
tional libraries,  have  for  centuries,  and  some 
of  them  for  ages,  remained  sacred  "  to  the 
moles  and  bats,"  accessible  only  to  a  few 
daring  and  intrepid  historians,  who  have  had 
zeal  enough  to  descend  into  the  chaos,  and 
to  dig  through  the  dust.  But  this  is  no 
longer  to  continue.  By  slow  and  sure  de- 
grees these  hidden  treasures  are  all  to  be 
ushered  into  daylight,  and  so  classified  as  to 
yield  ready  material  for  future  historians. 

With  such  a  work  in  prospect,  by  neces- 
sity long  and  laborious,  it  were  in  vain  to 
expect  or  to  ask  for  speed.  To  have  begun 
is  something.  To  have  some  work  always 
upon  the  wheel  is  more ;  and  such  seems  to 
be  the  aim  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Since  he  first  took  the  matter  in  hand,  in 
1854,  three  volumes  of  a  proposed  series  of 
Calendars  of  State  Pnpers  have  been  issued, 
relating  to  the  intervals  between  the  years 
1547  and  1580,1611  and  1618,  and  1G25  ' 
and  1626. 

Good  cannot  but  result  from  the  publica- 
tion of  these  calendars ;  for,  being  chrono- 
logically arranged,  and  being  each  furnished 
with  an  alphabetical  table  of  contents,  they 
will  form  an  invaluable  Index  Rerum  to  the 
history  of  any  given  period,  or  of  any 
given  subject.  And  after  all,  with  the  his- 
torian, as  well  as  with  the  lawyer,  the  first 
great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thorities nearing  upon  a  particular  point,  is 
promptly  to  know  where  to  find  them. 
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But  experience  shows  that  much  caution 
is  needed  in  the  use  of  State  papers,  for  the 
writer  who  relies  upon  them  alone  will  write 
but  a  meagre  and  partial  history  at  best. 
The  dry  bones  of  history  he  may  find  there ; 
but  the  life,  the  soul,  of  the  history  of  an 
age  lies  flir  more  in  those  innumerable 
^''Chronicles  and  Memorials ^^"^  in  which  the 
actors  on  the  stage  have  left  traces  of  their 
deepest  thoughts,  and  tenderest  hidden  feel- 
ings. 

Wisely  then  has  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
commenced  an  issue  of  these,  along  with  the 
calendars.  But  the  period  chosen  for  the 
first  series  is  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  end- 
ing with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  so  that 
the  periods  to  which  the  chronicles  and 
calendars  respectively  relate  are  not  identi- 
cal. This  we  regret ;  nevertheless  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  old  MSS.  histories,  whatever 
may  be  the  period  to  which  they  relate, 
rising  like  Rip  Van  Winkles,  after  centuries 
of  oblivious  sleep,  into  sunlight,  in  modern 
type  and  form,  contrasting  as  strangely  with 
the  mediaeval  tomes  as  do  the  fresh  green 
leaves  in  spring  with  the  blackened  branches 
of  the  trees  in  a  city  square.  Amongst 
those  already  issued  we  may  notice,  "Cajo- 
grave^s  Chronicle  of  England^^"*  the  "  Chroni- 
con  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,^''  and  the 
^^  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor  f^  while 
other  volumes  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

But  though  we  have  headed  our  article 
with  the  "  Calendars"  and  the  "  Chronicles 
and  Memorials,"  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  labours  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  our 
object  is,  not  so  much  at  this  time  to  review 
them,  as  to  point,  for  a  few  moments,  to  an 
unfortunate  period  which  has  for  a  time 
slipped  through  between  them.  We  are 
told  that  the  volumes  of  the  *'  Calendars" 
relating  to  the  first  half  of  the  I6th  century 
will  not,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  ready 
for  issue ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  "  Chronicles  and  Memo- 
rials" fall  so  as  just  to  exclude  the  same 
period. 

It  is  true  that  a  selection  from  the  strictly 
State  papers  of  Henry  VIII.  has  already 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public, 
having  been  published,  in  extenso,  under 
royal  commission  ;  but  we  are  informed,  in 
the  preface  of  the  volume  of  "  Calendars, 
1547-1580,"  that  there  are  many  papers 
*'  of  an  extremely  interesting  character, 
which,  either  from  their  length,  or  from 
being  irrelevant  as  State  papers,  were  inad- 
missible in  that  work,"  and  remain  unpub- 
lished. It  was  with  the  avowed  object  of 
"  acquainting  the  public,  through  some  eli- 
gible channel,  with  the  existence  and  nature 
of  these  papers"  that   the  Commission   of  | 


1840  authorised  the  issue  of  the  "  Calen- 
dars." They  were  to  commence  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  it  is  only  through 
some  incidental  matter  of  arrangement  that 
the  first  volume  of  the  series  has  been 
hitherto  withheld. 

The  purely  State  papers,  which  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  historians,  have  been  well 
made  use  of,  and  hence  the  State  history, 
with  all  its  trials  and  divorces,  and  execu- 
tions and  changes,  has  been  greatly  eluci- 
dated ;  but  the  many  errors,  and  counter- 
statements,  and  mistaken  notions,  which 
blemish  attempts  to  depict  the  social  condi- 
tion of  England  at  that  epoch  in  her  history, 
proclaims  loudly  the  want  of  greater  facili- 
ties of  reference,  better  road-books,  and 
better  means  of  access  to  the  yet  unexplored 
niches  and  corners  of  this  field  of  research. 
And  we  the  more  lament  that  no  aid  is,  for 
some  time  at  least,  likely  to  be  given  in  this 
direction,  from  the  conviction  that  the  period 
alluded  to  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  ought 
to  be  well  known  and  understood,  in  that  it 
formed  the  great  watershed  of  European 
history  w^iich  turned  into  their  modern 
channels  the  culture  and  destinies  of  her 
great  nations,  and  that,  consequently,  ig- 
norance of  its  great  features,  and  of  the 
early  course  of  the  streams  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  is  an  ignorance  as  great  in  the  historian, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  geographer,  if  he  knew 
no  more  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the 
great  stream  upon  whose  banks  he  dwells, 
than  we  have  hitherto  known  of  the  sources 
of  the  Niger  or  Zambesi. 

The  very  key  to  the  after  history  of  the 
nation  must  lie  hid  in  the  chaos  of  this 
period ;  and  a  right  appreciation  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  at  this  starting  point  of  their  modern 
progress,  must  underlie  all  correct  appre- 
ciation and  knowledge  of  the  social  problems 
which  have  since  been  raised  or  solved. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  wait  longer  for 
any  aid  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  we 
make  no  apologies  for  at  once  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  subject. 

First,  then,  by  what  standard  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  social  condition  of  a  people  ? 
It  does  not  depend  upon  its  material  civili- 
sation and  prosperity ;  for  a  nation  is  not 
happy  and  great  wholly  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  it  has  made  in  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  standard  by  which  nations 
are  measured  is,  in  these  respects,  relative 
and  conventional.  When  a  man's  day  is 
over,  it  matters  little  to  himself  whether  he 
has  basked  in  the  sunshine,  or  struggled  with 
the  tempest, — whether  he  has  fed  on  the 
dainties  or  the  very  crumbs  of  the  great 
world's  table,  if  only  his  day's  work  has 
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been  nobly  done.  His  very  difficulties  may 
have  made  him  great.  And  so  too  it  may 
be  with  the  struggles  of  nations.  But  if  the 
man  has  been  thwarted  and  cramped  in  his 
work,  by  the  wrong  relations  between  him 
and  his  fellow-men ;  or  if,  worse  than  this, 
he  has  been  prevented  from  living  any  noble 
life  at  all,  if  his  life  has  been  crushed  and 
wasted,  then  there  is  evidence  of  a  social 
evil  at  the  root,  much  deeper  and  far  more 
real  than  that  which  affects  only  his  physi- 
cal comfort.  And  so  may  a  nation,  or  a 
class  in  a  nation,  be  cramped  and  crushed  in 
the  midst  of  general  prosperity.  Hence, 
though,  if  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow- 
men  were  wholly  set  right,  enough  of  phy- 
sical comfort  and  material  civilisation  would 
follow,  yet  should  we  regard  these  rather  as 
an  index  of  the  true  prosperity  of  a  people, 
than  as  the  chief  elements  in  which  that 
prosperity  consists.  A  nation  approaches 
to  its  true  condition,  in  proportion  as  each 
man  is  placed  in  such  a  relation  to  his  fel- 
low-men that  no  barrier  stands  between  him 
and  his  life's  work,  so  as  to  prevent  his  fill- 
ing that  place  in  the  state  which  most  tends 
to  his  own  good  and  to  the  common  weal. 

Be  it  then  our  aim  to  glance  at  the  social 
condition  of  England,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  from  this  point  of  view. 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  as  we  proceed,  that  while  acknow- 
ledging the  advantages  of  material  civilisa- 
tion, the  moral  instincts  of  man  are,  not 
only  the  most  important,  but  also  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  practical,  of  the 
agencies  which  can  affect  the  social  condition 
of  a  country.  Gradually  had  the  feudal 
links  between  class  and  class  fallen  to  pieces, 
and,  of  the  old  feudal  gradations  of  rank,  that 
only  remained  which  kept  apart  the  aristo- 
cracy and  commons. 

The  higher  vassals  now  took  their  place 
as  the  gentry  and  principal  landholders  of 
the  country,  and  those,  who  had  once  owed 
them  feudal  service,  now  formed  the  class  of 
the  yeomanry  or  smaller  landholders;  while 
even  the  peasantry  had  risen  above  the 
badges  of  their  former  serfdom,  and  claimed 
legal  equality  with  the  rest.  These  smaller 
landholders  had  become  very  important. 
It  was  early  found  that  the  strength  of  the 
nation  very  much  depended  upon  the  healthy 
condition  of  its  middle  class,  and  of  this  they 
formed  the  embryo. 

In  an  age  of  civil  and  international  wars, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  strength  of  an  array 
lay  very  much  in  its  foot  soldiery  ;  and 
Bacon  observes,*  that  "  a  nation  where  in 


♦  Bacon's  Essay  on  "Tho  True  Greatness  of  King- 
doms and  Estates." 


effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry"  —  i.e., 
without  a  middle  class — is  necessarily  de- 
fective in  this  particular.  And  he  also  tells 
us,  that,  by  enacting  that  "  all  houses  of 
husbandry,  used  with  twenty  acres  or  more 
of  ground,  should  be  kept  up  for  ever,  to- 
gether with  a  competent  proportion  of  land 
to  be  occupied  with  them,  and  in  no  wise  to 
be  severed  from  them,  and  thus  obliging  the 
occupier  to  be,  not  a  beggar  or  cottager,  but 
a  man  of  some  substance,  that  might  keep 
hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on 
going,  the  king  (Henry  VII.)  did  secretly 
sow  Hydra's  teeth,  whereupon,  according  to 
the  poet's  fiction,  should  rise  up  armed  men 
for  the  service  of  the  kingdom."* 

And  when,  in  time  of  peace,  the  attention 
of  legislators  was  turned  from  international 
warfare  to  internal  politics,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  English  statesmen,  and 
they  became  aware  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  in  its  manufactured  and 
in  its  unmanufactured  state  —  that  as  the 
labour  of  each  man  is  a  source  of  wealth  to 
him,  so  the  labour  of  each  nation  may  be 
made  a  source  of  wealth  to  it, — the  middle 
class  rose  in  consequence  by  rapid  steps 
into  far  greater  power  and  influence. 

A  demand  had  arisen  in  other  countries 
for  English  cloth,  and  great  was  the  number 
of  idle  hands  in  England  crying  out  for 
work.  The  only  link  which  was  wanted  to 
complete  the  chain  was  an  English  middle 
class,  to  collect,  so  to  speak,  the  labour  of 
the  multitude,  export  it,  and  bring  back  the 
equivalent ;  otherwise  the  wool  itself  would 
be  exported  instead  of  the  cloth,  which  rep- 
resented both  the  wool  and  the  labourer ; 
and  thus  the  price  of  the  labour  would  be 
lost  to  England,  while  foreign  merchants 
and  foreign  manufacturers  would  be  enrich- 
ed by  developing  her  resources.  True  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  the  burgesses 
of  the  towns  had  already  risen  up  to  supply 
this  want,  and  had  turned  their  attention  to 
commerce  and  manufacture ;  and  it  was  not 
till,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  they 
had  enriched  themselves,  and  afforded  em- ' 
ployment  and  the  means  of  living  to  thou- 
sands of  the  peasantry,  in  the  districts 
around  them,  that  they  were  aided  by  the 
force  of  artificial  enactments.f 

It  is  true  these  were  very  numerous. 


*  Bacon's  Henry  VIL 

f  The  manufactures  of  Worceaterahire,  Norfolk, 
Devonshire,  and  the  North  wore  already  of  suflScient 
importance  to  attract  tho  attention  of  Parliament. 
And  Manchester  was,  at  this  early  period,  among 
the  foremost  of  tho  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land. 
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One,  for  instance,  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  wool,  or  even  undressed  cloth ;  and  anoth- 
er provided  that,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  landholders  occu- 
pying sixty  acres  of  land  and  upwards, 
should  devote  half  an  acre  at  least  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  "  inestimable  sums  of  money 
being  spent,"  says  the  statute,  "  in  foreign 
countries  by  reason  of  the  importation  of 
linen  cloth,  and  the  people  of  the  realm  being 
idle  when  they  might  have  been  employed 
in  its  manufacture."*  The  merchant  navy 
of  England,  along  with  the  seaport  towns 
being  "marvellously  decayed"  (probably on 
account  of  the  wars),  it  was  provided  by 
statute  that  alien  merchants  should  import 
and  export  in  English  vessels.f  We  need 
.  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  jealousy  which 
the  foreign  merchants  had  stirred  up  amongst 
the  English  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  end- 
ing in  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Evil  May  Day ;" 
nor  need  we  more  than  allude  to  the  "  Acts 
of  Apparel,"  ostensibly  aimed  against  "  fine- 
ry and  vanity,"  but  one  object  of  which 
was  to  put  a  check  upon  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign commodities  and  the  introduction  of 
French  manufactures.  Then  particular  trades 
were  protected  in  a  like  arbitrary  way.  No 
tanner  was  to  use  the  crafts  of  a  cordwainer 
or  currier,!  and  vice  versa.  Butchers,  too, 
were  not  to  keep  tan-houses. §  The  making 
of  Worcestershire  cloths  was  confined  to  a 
few  towns  in  the  county  engaged  in  the  trade, 
lest,  by  the  spread  of  the  manufacture  to 
other  towns,  these  should  be  injured.]  And 
to  prevent  the  shipping  of  Newcastle  from 
deserting  her  quays  for  others  more  favour- 
ably situated,  or  offering  greater  advantages, 
a  statute  was  passed^  prohibiting  any  vessel 
from  lading  or  discharging  its  cargo  at  any 
neighbouring  place,  under  pain  of  forfeiture. 
For  a  long  time  the  exportation  of  gold  or 
silver  coin  or  bullion,  whether  manufactured 
or  not,  was  made  illegal  without  the  king's 
license.**  And  upon  the  same  principle, 
when  copper,  from  one  cause  or  another,  had 
become  scarce  and  dear,  the  exportation  of 
any  metal,  whether  manufactured  or  not, 
of  which  it  formed  an  ingredient,  was  in  like 
manner  prohibited. ff 

Such  was  the  artificial  aid  which  com- 
merce received  from  Parliament ;  but  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  these  laws  gave  birth  to 
commerce,  they  are  rather  proofs  of  its  pre- 
vious importance. 

*  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  4.      f  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  14. 

X  19  Henry  VIL,  c.  19;  3  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10. 

§  22  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6.     |  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  18. 

t  21  Henry  VIII.,  c.  18. 

**  17  Ed.  IV.,  c.  1 ;  4  Henry  VIL,  c.  23  ;  3  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  c.  1. 

ft  21  Henry  VIIL,  c.  10. 


It  was  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
both  changed  the  former  vassals  and  sub- 
vassals  of  the  aristocracy  into  a  class  of  free 
landholders,  and  also  opened  the  way  for 
the  rise  of  the  commercial  class ;  and  thus 
it  was  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  bondage 
that  these  two  elements  arose,  and  united  in 
forming  that  middle  class  which,  like  Dr. 
Arnold's  Sixth  Form,  has  ever  since  gov- 
erned the  commonwealth,  for  evil  or  for 
good,  by  its  votes  in  Parliament,  or  its 
moral  influence  without. 

What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  mid- 
dle class  ? 

To  both  branches  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed— to  the  landholder  as  well  as  to  the 
merchant — the  long  century  of  civil  wars, 
which  ushered  in  the  era  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  with  its  party,  selfish,  suicidal 
struggle,  and  all  its  anarchy,  bloodshed,  in- 
justice, and  vicissitudes,  had  by  no  means 
conduced  to  prosperity. 

The  continental  wars,  too,  of  Henry  VllL, 
though  they  added  perhaps  to  the  national 
prestige,  stirred  up  afresh  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  hinder- 
ed their  healing  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  done.  The  martial  spirit  is  seldom 
the  harbinger  of  peaceful  industry  ;  and 
more  than  this,  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  directly  drained  by  the  success- 
ive subsidies,  benevolences,  and  forced 
loans,  exacted  to  provide  the  means  for  car- 
rying on  these  wars. 

It  were  idle  to  ignore  the  eflfect  of  the  civil 
wars ;  and,  to  take  an  example,  we  may 
point  to  the  fact,  that  whole  streets  in  the 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  realm 
were  in  ruins.  It  is  true  that  this  fact, 
though  allowed  on  all  hands,  is  ingeniously 
explained  away  by  modern  historians  ;  but 
when  we  learn,  from  the  several  statutes* 
which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.  requiring  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined 
houses,  that  besides  the  ruined  houses  of  the 
husbandman,  for  which  we  shall  find  abun- 
dant cause  as  we  proceed,  "  divers  beautiful 
ho^ises  of  habitation,  built  in  times  past 
within  the  walls,  had  fallen  into  ruin  and 
decay,  and  remained  unre-edified  and  deso- 
late," while  others  were  deserted  and  decay- 
ing, and  ready  to  follow  their  fate ;  and 
mark  that,  in  the  Subsidy  Act  of  1511f  it  is 
provided  that  the  demand  should  be  "  abated 


*  6  Henry 

VIIL 

c.  5. 

V   „ 

„1. 

25   „ 

„13. 

27   „ 

»1. 

32   „ 

„  18  and  19. 

33   „ 

„36. 

35   „ 

,,4. 

t  3  Henry  VIIL,  c.  22. 
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in  the  case  of  poor  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs 
wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed,  or  overgreatly 
impoverished,^''  and  ask  ourselves  the  cause 
of  all  this,  can  we  forget  the  long  series  of 
antecedent  civil  wars  ?  The  readers  of  the 
martyrologist  Foxe  will  remember  a  pas- 
sage* in  which  he  records,  that  in  1508  there 
was  a  great  fire,  which  destroyed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  Now,  we 
know  that  such  was  the  want  of  energy  in 
the  people  in  this  instance,  that  twenty-six 
years  afterwards  these  houses  were  still  in 
ruins  ;  for  of  this  we  are  informed  by  the 
preamble  of  a  statute  passed  to  secure  their 
rebuilding.!  No  doubt,  in  the  instance  of 
the  towns  ruined  by  the  wars,  the  same 
want  of  energy,  itself  a  consequence  of  the 
anarchy  they  occasioned,  was  the  cause  why 
the  desolated  buildings,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  statutes,  "  had  been  a  long  time  in  great 
ruin  and  decay^''\  had  never  been  rebuilt. 
These  statutes  to  secure  their  rebuilding 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  marks  of  a  reviv- 
ing energy. 

And  now,  glancing  at  the  higher  elements 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  middle  class,  it 
is  clear  that  the  European  revival  of  learn- 
ing had  lit  its  spark  in  England.  Erasmus 
visited  his  "  charissime"  More,  and  a  little 
band  of  fellow-students,  numbering  amongst 
them  such  men  as  Colet,  Grocine,  Linacre, 
and  Lilly,  scarcely  less  dear  to  him  and  to 
each  other.  Not  a  few  literary  men  were 
to  be  found  among  the  courtiers  of  a  litera- 
ry king.  The  learned  now  and  then  even 
dropped  their  Latin  to  write  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  a  certain  measure  of  general  en- 
lightenment is  evidenced  by  the  resort  to 
pamphlets  as  a  means  of  influence  over  the 
public  mind.  Households,  too,  might  be 
found,  where  sons  and  daughters  were  alike 
trained  in  the  paths  of  erudition.  But  among 
the  laity  knowledge  was  the  exception,  igno- 
rance the  rule.  To  what  extent  can  educa- 
tion have  spread  itself  over  the  nation  at 
large,  when,  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  a  proviso  in  favour  of 
peers  who  were  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be 
able  to  read,  and  thereby  claim  the  benefit 
of  clergy  ?§ 

The  defect  in  education  was  not  merely  a 
negative  one.  The  education  communicat- 
ed by  the  events  of  the  previous  century  had 


•  Foxe's  Acta  and  Monuments,  p.  732  (1596  ed.) 

f  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  8 ;  and  see  also,  as  to  the 
town  of  Lynn,  ''by  a  lonf?  time  in  great  decay  and 
desolation,"  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  9. 

X  The  Act  of  1540  compelled  the  rebuilding  of 
houses  on  ground  that  had  been  built  upon  with- 
in 26  years;  the  Act  of  1542  was  rctro8p<)ctive  45 
years. 

§  1  Edward  VI.,  a  12. 


been  anything  but  negative.  Those  civil 
wars  which  had  ruined  their  cities  and  towns 
must  have  left  traces  of  anarchy  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  in  their  religion 
they  were  the  heirs  of  the  darkness  which 
the  middle  age  of  European  history  had  be- 
queathed to  them. 

JuH  as  the  4000  years  antecedent  to  the 
Chi^jiS^an  era  had  perverted  the  original  rev- 
elation of  Divine  truth  into  Paganism,  so 
the  fifteen  centuries  antecedent  to  the  Kef  )r. 
mation  had  perverted  Christianity  into  Ro- 
manism. And  just  as  the  old  Roman  phi- 
losopher well  knew  that  his  creed  was  dis- 
torted and  thread-bare,  so  also  did  the  en- 
lightened Romanist  of  the  age  of  which  we 
are  speaking;  but  while  his  inner  convic- 
tions rebelled  against  it,  he  was  perfectly 
aware,  not  only,  like  the  pagan,  that  a  reli- 
gion was  a  human  necessity,  but  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  only  one  that  was  possible. 
Christianity  came  to  him  much  less  polluted, 
and  with  a  far  clearer  pedigree,  than  the 
true  religion  came  down  to  the  Roman  phi- 
losopher ;  and  therefore  it  was  with  deeper 
earnestness,  and  with  a  far  greater  anxiety 
that  he  strove  to  build  up  for  himself  some 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  as  Plutarch  did  in 
his  day,  between  his  inner  convictions,  and 
his  traditional  creed,  and  sought  in  logical 
subtleties  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind.  And 
thus  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  this  re- 
novated Romanism  became  the  religion 
of  an  enlightened  clique,  as  the  renovated 
Paganism  had  done  before  it ;  while  the 
millions  of  the  votaries  of  Rome,  edu- 
cated or  ignorant,  were  left  to  grovel  in 
their  bigotry,  or,  in  rebelling  against  their 
creed,  to  break  loose  from  religious  restraints 
altogether.  A  very  general  but  covert 
scepticism  had  eaten  its  way  into  society ; 
and  the  higher  the  integrity  of  the  individual, 
the  deeper  was  the  struggle  between  his 
conscience  and  his  creed.  It  was  no  more 
question  of  the  "  real  presence,"  "  penance," 
or  even  "  indulgences,"  or  any  logical  sub- 
tlety at  all, — these  were  the  mere  cats  paw  in 
the  quarrel.  The  real  question  at  issue  was 
a  much  more  vital  and  practical  one  than 
any  of  these.  It  was  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of  cen- 
turies was  a  priesthood  by  right  or  usurpa- 
tion. It  was  a  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  from  the  supreme  pontiif  to  the 
priest — from  the  mitred  abbot  to  the  monk. 
Scepticism  on  this  point  had  spread  like  an 
epidemic  among  intelligent  minds,  and  it  in- 
volved far  more  than  any  merely  doctrinal 
scepticism — for  that  priesthood  was,  by  its 
own  teaching,  the  one  point  of  contact  be- 
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tween  Christianity  and  the  people — it  pro- 
fessed itself  to  be  the  "  daysman"  between 
Christ  and  the  Christian;  and  to  reject  its 
authority  was  apparently  to  dismiss  the  only 
pilot  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  to  break 
the  spell  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  defy 
all  previous  history.  When  a  man,  single- 
handed,  pushed  off  his  little  bark  from  the 
haven  of  the  church  to  pilot  for  himself, 
well  might  the  voices  of  the  multitudes  on 
shore  cry  aloud,  "Take  heed  whither  you 
are  drifting !  Your  track  has  been  sounded 
and  fathomed  before  you,  and  if  the  pio- 
neers upon  your  path  have  not  returned  to 
the  haven,  you  will  find  their  wrecks  upon 
the  waves !"  The  ashes  of  Hass  and  the 
charred  faggots  of  the  Lollard  martyr-pyres 

^  seemed  the  abrupt  ending  of  a  short-lived 
rebellion.  It  was  not  until  Christians  and 
Hopefuls  and  Faithfuls  had  struggled 
through  the  Sloughs  of  Despond  with  their 
burdens,  and  had  encountered  and  conquered 
all  the  perils  of  the  way,  that  Christiana  and 
her  children  set  out  upon  the  pilgrim's  path. 
And  truly  the  struggle  of  enlightened  men 
with  their  hereditary  creed  was  a  pilgrim's 
progress,  and  as  yet  no  Greatheart  had 
arisen  to  conduct  them  on  their  journey. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  ?  Many  a  true  Christian 
rose  in  heart  above  the  logical  absurdities  of 

)  his  creed.  In  the  performance  of  the  out- 
ward rites, — his  penance,  and  his  deeds  of 
charity, — and  in  his  accustomed  reverence 
and  obedience  to  the  priesthood,  he  followed 
an  outward  routine,  while  his  spirit,  unbound 
by  these  trammels,  by  a  process  illogical  in- 
deed, but  consonant  with  the  moral  instincts 
of  his  nature,  rested  its  faith  upon  the  one 
great  sacrifice  and  Great  High  Priest.  An 
antagonism  was  indeed  created  between  his 
moral  and  his  intellectual  faculties  ;  but  the 
former  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  more 
or  less  ruled  the  latter.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  all.  To  a  man  like  Sir  Thomas  More, 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  instincts  were 
more  nearly  balanced, — than  whom  no  man 
of  the  period  more  thoroughly  appreciated, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  logical  difficulties  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  felt  a  deeper  reverence, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  whatever  came  down 
like  that  faith  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  voice 
of  the  past,  and  who,  moreover,  wa"S  endowed 
With  an  intellect  healthy  and  keen,  with  mor- 
al instincts  beautifully  refined,  with  a  heart 
sound  to  its  very  core,  and  with  a  will  won- 
derful in  its  calmness  and  its  power  of  se- 
conding conviction  at  all  hazards, — to  such  a 
man  the  struggle  with  his  hereditary  faith 
was  a  life  struggle,  and  ended  in  his  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  a  martyr,  not  to  Roman- 
ism,  but  to   integrity  of  conscience.     But 


the  multitudes  of  the  people  asked  for  no 
reconciliation  between  conscience  and  creed. 
Glad  by  any  equivocations,  by  any  plausi- 
ble pretext,  to  be  freed  from  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  priesthood,  scepticism  of  its 
authority  succeeded  in  rapid  transition  to 
the  veneration  and  awe  with  which  it  had 
long  been  regarded.  The  omnipotence 
which  the  clergy  had  assumed  was  a  worn- 
out  mask,  through  which  their  real  weakness 
was  beginning  to  appear.  Like  that  of  the 
veiled  prophet  of  Lalla  Rookh,  their  power 
resting  on  the  ignorance  of  their  votaries, 
lost  its  spell  the  moment  the  veil  was  with- 
drawn. 

When  the  Pope  was  besieged  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,*  and  the  supreme  head  of 
their  church  was  virtually  a  prisoner,  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  a  clear  proof  of 
how  small  was  the  amount  of  superstitious 
devotion  to  his  person.  A  fast  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  England:  and  if  ever 
there  was  occasion  for  a  fast  being  rigidly 
and  religiously  kept,  surely  this  was  the 
one  ;  but  the  old  chroniclersf  tell  us  that  it 
was  universally  disregarded  by  priest  and 
people,  and  evaded  by  the  most  puerile  cas- 
uistry !  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
rested  more  upon  the  conservative  feeling, 
than  upon  the  convictions,  or  even  the  super- 
stition of  the  people  ;  and  this  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  afterwards,  clergy  and  laymen 
alike,  transferred,  at  the  bidding  of  their 
king,  their  ecclesiastical  allegiance  from  the 
Roman  tiara  to  the  English  crown. 

This  scepticism  6{  priesthood  prerogatives 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  people,  and  it  sapped 
the  foundation  of  the  national  conscience. 
And  now,  if  this  middle  and  governing  class 
were  feeling  the  effects  of  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  past ;  if  their  minds  were,  not 
only  very  much  untutored,  but  had  been 
schooled  in  the  anarchy  of  civil  war  ;  and  if 
their  religion  was  such  as  we  have  hinted, 
upon  what  can  we  build  a  hope  that  their 
influence  upon  the  peasant  population, 
whether  in  their  direct  social  relations,  in 
their  legislation,  or  in  the  moral  force  of 
their  example,  should  be  such  as  to  conduce 
to  their  material  welfare,  or  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  or  a  high  tone  of  morality  1 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  the  middle  class, 
chiefly  employers  of  labour,  and  the  more 
numerous  class  whose  labour  they  employed, 


*  This  was  in  152t,  when  Eome  was  sacked  by 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 
f  Hall  and  Grafton. 
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was  either  the  agricultural  relation  of  land- 
holder and  peasant,  or  the  commercial  rela- 
tion of  master  and  workman. 

The  dismemberment  of  feudalism  having 
opened  the  way  for  the  rise  of  commercial 
activity,  the  commercial  relation  of  master 
and  workman  was  rather  created  than  chang- 
ed by  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  ag- 
ricultural relation  of  landholder  and  peasant 
was  one  which  had  subsisted  for  ages — which 
had  survived  revolutions  and  changes  of  dy- 
nasty, and  to  which  that  gradual  unloosing 
of  the  old  feudal  bondage  was  the  greatest 
of  the  changes  by  which  it  had  been  overtak- 
en. The  obligations  of  slavery  hold  in  bon- 
dage alike  both  slaveholder  and  slave  ;  and 
thus  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  bond, 
which  linked  them  together,  was  the  remo- 
val of  a  yoke  to  both  landholder  and  peasant. 
The  peasant  was  freed  from  very  much  of 
the  old  physical  tyranny,  and  thus  left  more 
like  a  free  agent,  and  less  likea  mere  fixture 
to  the  farm  on  which  he  was  born.  But  he 
was  not  only  freed  from  the  feudal  yoke ; 
he  also  lost  the  feudal  protection.  When 
the  bonds  were  broken  which  made  him  the 
serf  of  the  landholder,  the  tie  was  riven 
which  bound  him  to  the  land.  If  the  land- 
holder lost  the  benefits  of  his  lordship,  he 
resigned  with  them  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. The  peasant,  now  no  longer  a  serf, 
had  no  longer  a  serfs  right  to  be  maintained 
by  the  landholder ;  being  freed  from  his  at- 
tachment to  the  soil,  he  could  no  longer, 
with  equal  right,  claim  his  sustenance  from 
it.  But  still  both  peasant  and  landholder 
were  mutually  as  dependent  on  each  other 
as  before.  The  land  of  the  landholder  would 
be  unproductive  without  the  labour  of  the 
peasant;  and  the  peasant  had  no  means  of 
subsistence  except  in  the  performance  of 
those  very  services  to  the  landholder  which, 
as  a  serf  he  was  compelled  to  perform. 
Thus  the  bond  between  them  being  broken, 
both  classes  were  driven  back  upon  the  cold 
justice  of  the  laws  of  political  economy, — 
laws  representing  the  mere  balance  of  clash- 
ing interests,  and  founded  essentially  upon 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature.  It  was 
only  when  they  chanced  to  coincide,  that 
the  interests  of  both  could,  according  to 
those  laws,  be  consulted  and  secured  ;  and 
whenever  their  interests  did  not  agree,  one 
or  the  other  must  conquer  or  forbear.  To 
conquer  were  to  set  up  a  new  tyranny,  or 
to  revert  back  to  the  old  one ;  and  the 
only  forbearance  possible  without  self-control^ 
is  a  sullen  yielding  to  necessity.  And,  real- 
ising their  respective  interests  when  they 
might  happen  to  coincide,  was  also  depend- 
ent upon  their  mutually  exercising  so  much 
of  self-control  as  to  cause  them  of  their  own 


free  will  to  fulfil  those  mutual  relations, 
and  to  perform  those  duties  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  their  common  prosperity. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  removal  of  almost  every 
long-borne  yoke, — a  freedom  which,  in  its 
first  stages,  must  almost  of  necessity  prove 
itself  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Uncon- 
trolled freedom  is  anarchy ;  the  very  idea 
of  civil  government  imports  a  necessary 
control  upon  individual  freedom  ;  and  when 
the  external  control  of  a  long-borne  yoke  is 
removed,  there  is  but  one  power  which  can 
prevent  the  new-born  liberty  from  running 
into  license  and  riot,  namely  a  control  from 
toiihin,  to  take  the  place  of  the  external  one 
which  has  been  removed.  The  true  hope  of 
a  newly  freed  nation  consists  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  power  of  self-control  for  the 
clanking  chains  and  craven  fears  of  serfdom. 

Now,  after  that  century  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  miracle,  not  often  recurring  in 
history,  if  any  very  large  amount  of  self- 
control  were  shown  on  either  side  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  two  classes  were  found 
to  diverge.  If  the  civil  wars  had  pressed 
heavily  on  the  middle  class,  had  crushed 
their  spirits,  and  damped  their  energies,  and 
made  them  poor  and  w^eak,  we  may  w^ell  be 
prepared  to  find  the  pesantry,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  as  dependent  as  ever  upon 
them,  poorer  and  weaker  still.  If  the  mas- 
ter's table  were  ill  supplied,  there  would  be 
few  crumbs  to  fall  to  the  peasant's  lot.  If 
the  master's  means  were  reduced,  the  tight- 
ened cord,  we  may  be  sure,  would  cut  the 
deepest  where  his  selfish  comfort  and  pride 
would  feel  it  least.  If,  taking  the  parallel 
experience  of  our  sister  island,  with  her  de- 
cayed, impoverished  landlords  and  depend- 
ent peasantry  for  our  guide,  we  can  in  any 
measure  read  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times, 
surely,  as  far  as  physical  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  augur  but  a  dismal  lot  for 
the  poor  English  peasantry  of  the  period 
under  review.  We  should  augur,  not  per- 
haps an  age  of  famine  and  starvation,  but  a 
great  national  debility,  after  the  paroxysms 
of  a  great  national  disease — a  condition,  in 
fact,  very  liable  to  famine  and  starvation, 
with  no  very  high  tone,  of  health  at  best,  and 
with  but  little  real  solid  prosperity.  Such 
must  ever  be  the  condition  of  a  country  just 
rising  to  right  itself  after  agreat  storm,  which, 
though  perhaps  it  has  not  shipwrecked  the 
vessel,  has  yet  shaken  every  joint  of  her  knee 
timber. 

Some  of  the  peasantry  had  separate  cabins 
assigned  them  by  their  masters  to  live  in, 
and  were  able  to  keep  their  own  cow,  pig, 
or  geese  on  the  village  green,  but  the  larger 
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number  perhaps  boarded  under  their  mas- 
ter's roof.  The  change  which  had  been 
brought  about  in  the  relation  between  the 
labourer  and  his  master  by  the  breaking  of 
the  bonds  of  feudalism,  is  very  pointedly 
shown  by  the  provisions  of  a  statute  regu- 
lating the  issue  of  coins  from  the  various 
mints  throughout  the  kingdom,*  and  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  amount  of  small  circula- 
tion in  the  country,  in  order  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessity which  had  arisen  for  a  currency  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  peasant  class.  So  long 
as  feudal  relations  subsisted  —  so  long  as 
the  serf  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  by  the 
very  right  of  serfdom  claimed  his  food  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  physical  wants  from 
the  soil,  little  or  no  money  was  needed  as 
the  medium  through  which  the  reciprocal 
obligations  of  landlord  and  serf  should  find 
their  level.  The  labour  of  the  peasant  was 
paid  for  at  once  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
furnished  by  the  landholder,  and  thus  a  sim- 
ple system  of  barter  solved  the  problem  of 
labour  and  wages.  But  that  reciprocal  rela- 
tion being  changed  by  the  downfall  of  feu- 
dalism, the  necessity  for  a  new  medium  arose 
by  degrees,  just  as  in  newly  colonised  coun- 
tries the  system  of  barter  is  found  to  give 
place  in  time  to  a  money  currency. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  hastened  this 
result.  The  master  manufacturer  could  not 
pay  for  the  labour  of  his  workmen  directly 
in  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  the  landholder 
could,  and  therefore  a  medium  to  represent 
their  value  was  needful.  Thus  the  old  feu- 
dal relation  had  given  place  to  a  money  rela- 
tion ;  and  we  must  try  to  obtain  as  correct 
an  idea  as  we  can  of  the  amount  of  wages 
which  by  industry  the  peasant  was  able  to 
earn. 

The  object  of  the  statute  of  wages,  passed 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  has  been 
much  misunderstood.  It  was  not  designed 
to  benefit  the  labourer  by  raising,  or  even 
regulating  the  amount  of  his  wages.  But  it 
was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholders 
— to  bring  into  the  country  a  new  usage 
which  they  had  found  it  difficult  without  the 
aid  of  the  law  to  carry  over  the  heads  of  their 
peasantry.  Up  to  this  time  the  labourer  had 
been  generally  employed  by  task-work ;  and 
this,  it  was  thought,  was  the  reason  why  (as 
Grafton  tells  us),  "  especially  in  harvest 
time,  the  husbandmen  could  scarce  get  work- 
men to  help  in  their  harvest."f 


*  14  and  15  Henry  VIIT.,  c.  12.  Coiners  were  to 
turn  out  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bullion  which 
they  coined  in  groats,  half-groats,  pence,  and  half- 
pence ;  and  the  impressions  upon  the  halfpence  and 
farthings  were  to  be  so  different  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  "  the  common  people  of  the  realm." 

f  Graaon,  6  Henry  Ylil. 

VOL.  XXIX.  D — 3 


Like  the  Irish  workmen  of  the  present  day, 
the  labourers  seem  to  have  contented  them- 
selves with  earning  as  much  as  was  needful 
for  their  subsistence,  and  to  have  worked  by 
fits  and  starts  to  secure  it.  When  labour 
was  high  in  the  market  (as  in  harvest  time), 
not  only  was  the  temptation  to  do  this  much 
greater,  but  also  the  inconvenience  it  occa- 
sioned to  the  landholders.  They  therefore 
naturally  wished  that  the  labourers  should 
work  by  the  day,  instead  of  by  the  task ; 
and  seeing  that  the  labourers  "  would  in  no 
wise  work  by  the  day,"  a  statute  was  ob- 
tained by  the  landholders  compelling  them 
to  do  so,  and  arbitrarily  fixing  the  maximum 
rates  (viz.  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  day),  beyond 
which  the  laborers  were  never  to  demand. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  little  reaction  towards  the 
economy  of  the  old  system  of  serfdom. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  wages  fixed 
by  the  statute  were  the  maximum  and  not 
the  minimum  wages,  what  was  their  value 
in  present  coin  1  It  has  been  usual  to  rely 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
the  wages  and  the  prices  of  various  articles 
of  food,  as  fixed  by  statute.  The  prices  of 
meat  were,  it  is  true,  so  fixed,*  but  not  until 
eighteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  stat- 
ute of  wages ;  and  even  then  the  principle 
was  not  extended  to  other  kinds  of  food,  ex- 
cept so  fiir  as  authority  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum 
scale  by  proclamation,  whenever  the  prices 
were  unreasonably  high,  —  the  reason  for 
non-interference  being  expressly  stated  in 
the  statute  to  be  the  excessive  and  inevitable 
fluctuations  in  their  prices,  occasioned  by  the 
chances  of  dearth  and  plenty. 

Of  these  fluctuations  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  the  statutes  and  chronicles  of 
the  period.  Thus,  in  the  last  half  of  the  15th 
century,  the  price  of  corn  varied  from  2s.  to 
20s.  per  quarter  ;j"  and  the  chroniclers  re- 
cord a  time  of  pestilence  and  dearth  in 
1521  and  1522,J  during  which  successive 
years  corn  was  sold  at  even  higher  prices. 
Again,  a  statute  of  1529§  prohibited  the 
killing  of  calves,  for  the  reason  that  "cattle 
(to  quote  the  words  of  the  preamble)  had 
marvellously  minished  and  decreased,  .  . 
to  the  great  enhancing  of  the  price  of  beefs 
and  all  manner  of  victuals,  and  the  extreme 
undoing  of  the  king's  poor  and  needy  sub- 
jects !"  And  again,  in  1532,  it'  is  recited  in 
the  statute  fixing  the  price  of  meat,[|  that 
"all  victuals,  and  especially  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  veal,  which  are  the  common  feed- 


*  24  Henry  YIII.,  c.  3. 

f  Ciironicon  Preciosum.     By  Bishop  Fleetwood. 
1  Grafton's  Chron.  §  21  Henry  VIII.,  c.  8. 

1  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3. 
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ing  of  the  mean  and  poor  persons,  are  sold 
at  so  excessive  a  price,  that  the  said  needy 
subjects  cannot  gain,  with  their  labour  and 
salaries,  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  convenient 
victual  and  sustenance."  And,  finally,  in 
1534,  it  is  recited  that  the  "prices  of  corn, 
cattle,  wool,  geese,  hens,  chickens,  and  eggs 
were  almost  double  above  their  accustomed 
prices."*  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  enactments  regulating  the  prices  of  food, 
instead  of  being  evidence,  as  some  allege,  of 
the  comfort  of  the  peasant  population  in  these 
respects,  are  direct  evidence  of,  and  were 
specially  intended  to  remedy,  the  evils 
which,  throughout  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  kept  the  poor  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land in  continual  liability  to  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  and  sometimes  even  to  starva- 
tion and  famine.  The  statute  of  1532,  above 
mentioned,  failed  entirely  in  keeping  down 
the  prices  of  meat,  was  suspended  in  1536, 
and  finally  repealed  in  1542.f  We  cannot 
then  rely  upon  a  simple  comparison  of  the 
wages  and  the  prices  of  any  particular  kinds 
of  food  as  fixed  by  statute. 

A  more  reliable  test  than  has  yet  been 
suggested,  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  wages  of  the  outdoor  la- 
bourer, who  had  "meat  and  drink"  to  pro- 
vide for  himself,  and  the  wages  of  the  indoor 
labourer,  who  boarded  at  his  master's  table, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  them  (in 
all  cases  being  2d.  per  day,  according  to  the 
statute)  must,  one  could  imagine,  have  just 
about  equalled  the  cost  per  day  of  a  labour- 
er's board,  according  to  the  ordinary  regi- 
men of  agricultural  economy. 

And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
evidence  of  an  old  account-book  of  the  North- 
umberland familyj  (dated  1512),  from  which 
it  appears,  that  in  a  large  household,  con- 
sisting of  166  inmates,  in  which  the  strictest 
economy  seems  to  have  prevailed,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  board,  per  head,  amounted  to 
very  little  more  than  2id.  per  day.§  Taking 
into  consideration  that  the  economy  of  so 
large  a  family  would  partly  counterbalance 
the  much  higher  scale  of  their  diet,  the  co- 
incidence of  the  figures  is  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  truth  of  our  assumption,  that 
the  2d.  per  day,  above  referred  to,  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  the  average  daily  cost  of  "the 
peasant's  board  in  his  master's  kitchen. 


*  25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  12. 

+  27  Honry  VIII.,  c.  9,  and  33  Honry  VIII.,  c. 
11. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house-book,  1512. 

§  In  making  this  estimate  we  have  deducted 
several  items  included  in  such  accounts  relating  to 
tli''  oxpensos  of  the  farm  nnd  houses,  and  also  some 
!  >\s  itoms  expended  in  hixurics  entiroly  beyond  the 
rLUL-h  of  the  peasant,  uud  which  certainly  would  not  I 
bo  included  in  an  ordinary  lUrm-houso  board.  I 


We  learn  from  other  sources*  that  his 
diet,  in  prosperous  times,  included  animal 
food  ;  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  now  so  generally  in  use, 
the  coarser  kinds  of  bread  formed  his  staple 
food.  We  shall  certainly  be  on  the  safe  side 
if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  a  peasant's  farm- 
house board  at  the  present  time,  on  a  simi- 
lar scale  of  diet,  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
day ;  and  taking  these  figures  as  our  point 
of  comparison,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that, 
at  a  rough  estimate,  the  4d.  per  day,  men- 
tioned by  the  statute  as  the  maximum  wages 
of  the  outdoor  labourer,  may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  weekf  of 
our  present  money. 

There  was,  too,  an  influence  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  bore  heavily,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  upon  the  peasant  popu- 
lation. We  allude  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests  and  monks.  It  -was  not  only  negative 
in  its  character — it  was  not  confined  to  the 
mere  withholding  of  those  rays  of  light  which 
might  have  cheered,  and  ennobled,  and  raised 
even  in  a  physical  point  of  view  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  over  which  they  were 
the  appointed  pastors  ;  but  they,  by  their 
pecuniary  and  other  exactions,  added  to  the 
burdens  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  have 
relieved.  The  poor  peasant,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Fish,  in  his  "  Supplication  of  the  beg- 
gars,"J  must  faithfully  pay  one-tenth  of  his 
little  income,  including  his  wages,  to  his 
spiritual  oppressors,  as  their  regular  due. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Among  the  complaints  to 
Parliament  which  the  advocates  of  the  rights 
of  the  poorer  classes  were  bold  enough  to 
make,  when  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation they  saw  that  their  oppressors  were 
in  ill  repute,  was  that  of  the  extreme  exac- 
tions of  the  spiritual  men  in  the  taking  of  un- 
just mortuaries,  etc.  "They  had  rather,"  it 
was  alleged,  "  that  the  children  of  the  dead 
should  all  die  of  hunger,  or  go  a  begging, 
than  they  would  leave  them  the  only  cow 
which  the  dead  man  had  possessed. "§  And 
the  priests,  by  subtle  contrivance,  being  ap- 
pointed surveyors  and  stewards  to  the  abbots 
and  bishops,  had  under  their  control  most  of 
the  farms  and  grazing  in  every  county,  so 
that    the  poor  husbandman    could    obtain 


♦  24  Henry  VIU.,  c.  3,  etc. 

f  Probably  about  one-sixth  should  be  deducted 
from  these  amounts  in  respect  of  holidays. 

X  "They  have  the  tenth  part  of  every  servant's 
wages,  the  tenth  part  of  wool,  milk,  honey,  cheese, 
and  butter,  yea,  and  they  look  so  narrowly  afl«r 
their  protita,  that  the  poor  wife  must  be  'countable  to 
them  for  every  tenth  tif^,  or  else  she  getteth  not  her 
rights  at  Easter,  and  shall  bo  taken  as  a  heretic." — 
Foxe'a  Acts  and  Monuments,  1597  ed.,  p.  925. 

§  Grafton's  Chronicle. 
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nothing  but  from  them,  and  for  that  paid 
dearly.* 

But  we  shall  yet  have  to  mention  other  ex- 
actions, on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  oppres- 
sors, of  infinitely  greater  moment,  and  far 
more  oppressive;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
may  observe,  that  though  these  oppressions 
may  have  been  felt  comparatively  light  by 
those  who  were  able  to  obtain  the  full  rates 
of  wages  mentioned  by  the  statute,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  but  that  to  the  large  class, 
who  were  not  able  to  obtain  them,  they  were 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne. 

The  condition  of  the  peasant  was,  more- 
over, from  time  to  time  affected  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  wars  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  lowered  his  wages,  both 
by  lessening  the  means  of  his  master,  and  by 
producing  temporary  dislocations,  which  not 
unfrequently  threw  him  out  of  employment 
altogether,  f 

For  example,  when  war  was  declared 
against  the  Emperor,  the  merchants  not  find- 
ing a  market  for  their  goods,  ceased  to  buy, 
as  usual,  from  the  country  clothiers.  The 
cloth-makers  were  thrown  out  of  employ, 
and  great  distress  occasioned.  Wolsey  com- 
manded the  merchants  to  buy  as  usual !  But 
the  laws  of  political  economy  proved  stronger 
than  the  threats  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  by  in- 
stigating the  war,  was  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  labourers  were  thus  prevented  from 
earning  their  ordinary  wages  just  at  those 
very  periods,  when  the  same  wars  had  en- 
hanced very  much  the  price  of  provisions. 
Thus  murmurs  were  heard  in  the  star-chamber 
when  the  war  with  the  Emperor  was  an- 
nounced, "  because  (said  the  people)  the 
Emperor  had  otherwise  holpen  us  with  corn 
and  relieved  us  with  grain,  now  that  we  can 
have  little  or  no  corn  out  of  France."  Can 
w^e  wonder  that  these  causes  combined,  should 
result  in  frequent  famine  and  starvation,  and 
that  pestilence  and  dearth  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with   insurrections  and  riots'?     Well 


*  Graflon. 

f  "  We  live  not  of  ourselves  (complained  the  in- 
surrectionists of  Suffolk  in  1526),  but  by  the  substan- 
tial occupiers  of  the  country ;  and  yet  they  give  us 
so  little  wages  for  our  workmanship,  that  scarcely  we 
be  able  to  Uve,  and  thus  in  penury  we  pass  the  time, 
we,  our  wives  and  children ;  and  if  they  by  whom  we 
live  be  brought  into  that  case,  that  they  of  their  little 
cannot  help  us  to  earn  our  living,  then  we  must  per- 
ish, and  die  miserably.  The  clothmakers  have  put  a 
great  number  of  their  people  from  work ;  the  hus- 
bandmen have  put  away  their  servants  and  given  up 
their  household ;  they  say,  that  the  King  asketh  so 
much,  that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done 
before  this  time,  and  thus  of  necessity  we  must  die 
wretchedly,"  etc. —  Grafton,  p.  380.  See  also  Letter 
from  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Wolsey;  Ellis,  3d  series, 
vol.  i.,  p.  376. 


might  Archbishop  Warham,*  in  excusing  to 
the  king  the  non-payment  of  one  of  his  sub- 
sidies by  the  people  of  Kent,  on  account  of 
their  poverty  and  decay  of  substance,  urge 
him  to  recollect  that  "Poverty  causeth  much 
mischief — some  to  rob,  some  to  murder,  and 
some  to  oppress  each  other." 

The  mental  condition  of  the  peasant,  too, 
was  against  him.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
labouring  animal,  and  too  little  of  anything 
else.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  con- 
fined very  much  to  the  nearest  market  town 
and  the  fiirthest  sheepwalk,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  anything  beyond  the  world  within 
the  narrow  circle  lightened  by  the  few  rays 
which  struggled  through  the  dull  horn  of  the 
dark  lantern  of  his  priest.  The  very  metro- 
polis was  to  him  an  "Ultima  Thule,"  and 
distant  counties  "  terra  incognita." 

Passing  now  from  the  employed  and  hap- 
piest class  of  the  English  peasantry,  we  find 
that,  irrespective  of  these  temporary  disloca- 
tions, thousands  and  thousands  were  without 
any  employment,  and  without  any  wages  at 
all — homeless,  friendless,  and  desolate.  And 
if  it  be  asked  why  there  were  these  multi- 
tudes homeless,  friendless,  and  desolate,  the 
dismal  story  is  soon  told,  and  cannot  be  con- 
cealed by  the  faithful  historian.  It  was  not 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  because 
the  monasteries  were  not  yet  dissolved ; 
though,  possibly,  their  dissolution  joined 
afterwards  with  other  causes  in  swelling  the 
numbers.  The  dependent  habits  nurtured 
by  the  system  of  monastic  dole,  must,  more- 
over, have  directly  tended  to  bring  about  the 
result.  But  though  this,  among  other  causes, 
no  doubt  accounted,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  "vaga- 
bonds and  sturdy  beggars"  who  would  not 
work,  there  was  another  cause,  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  which  swelled, in  terrible 
profusion,  the  numbers  of  the  thousands  for 
whom  no  work  was  to  be  found. 

As  we  have  hinted,  political  economy  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  human  nature  is 
selfish.  The  landholders  began  to  find  that 
a  flock  of  sheep  paid  them  better  than  a 
burdensome  peasantry. 

"  So"  (says  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  in- 
troductory book  of  his  "Utopia,"  writing 
from  England  at  that  time),  "  whenever  the 
sheep  of  any  soil  yield  a  softer  and  a  richer 
wool,  then  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  even 
those  holy  men  the  Abbots,  not  content  with 
their  old  rents,f  .  .  .  stop  agriculture,  destroy 


*  Ellis'  Letters,  3d  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  365. 

f  Rents  were  raised  very  considerably  dunng  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  Latimer  tells  us,  in  1549, 
that  for  the  farm  on  which  his  father  had  lived,  and 
for  which  he  paid  "  L.3  or  L.4  by  the  year,"  '■'■he. 
that  now  hath  itpayeih  L.  16  or  more  by  the  year." — 
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houses  and  towns,  and  enclose  ground  for ! 
iheir  sheep.  .  .  .  For  when  an  insatiate 
wretch  (he  continues) — the  plague  of  his 
country — resolves  to  enclose  many  thousand 
acres,  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  are  turn- 
ed out  of  possession  by  tricks  or  main 
force;  .  .  men  and  women,  married  and 
single,  old  and  young,  with  their  poor  and 
numerous  flimilies  (for  farming  requireth 
many  hands),  are  compelled  to  change  their 
abode,  and  know  not  whither  to  go.  They 
would  gladly  work,  but  can  obtain  no  hire  ; 
fjr  when  no  tillage  remaineth,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  labour  they  have  been  bred  to. 
One  shepherd  can  tend  a  flock,  which  would 
graze  acres  that  would  employ  many  hands 
were  they  in  tillage." 

"Thus,"  cried  Latimer  in  his  sermon  be- 
fore Edward  VI.,  alluding  to  the  same  evil, 
'•  in  places  where  there  used  to  be  a  great 
many  householders  and  inhabitants,  there  is 
now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."* 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
many  quotations  in  confirmation  of  this,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  illustra- 
tion : — The  preamble  to  a  statute,  7  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  I,  "  recites  that  great  inconveniences 
be,  and  daily  increase,  by  desolation,  pulling 
down,  and  destruction  of  houses,  and  towns 
within  the  realm,  and  laying  to  pasture 
lands  which  customably  have  been  manured 
and  occupied  with  tillage  and  husbandry, 
whereby  idleness  doth  increase  ;  for  when  in 
some  one  town  200  persons,  men  and  women, 
and  their  ancestors,  out  of  time  of  mind, 
were  daily  occupied  and  lived  by  sowing  of 
corn  and  greens,  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
other  increase  necessary  for  man's  susten- 
ance ;  now  the  said  persons  be  minished  and 
decreased,  .  .  .  necessaries  for  man's  sus- 
tenance are  made  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
people  sore  minished  in  the  realm,"  etc. 

That  the  evil  existed,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  of  its  magnitude  we  may, 
perhaps,  gain  a  rough  idea  from  local  sta- 
tistics, which  appear  to  show  that,  in  some 
districts,  the  proportion  of  reclaimed  land, 
which  consisted  of  meadow  and  pasture 
land,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  only  one- 
seventh,  while  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  had 
increased  to  one-third,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  nearly  one-half,  f 

What  became  of  these  poor  dejected  peas- 
ants 1  There  was  no  Eldorado  in  the  west 
for  them  ;  they  must  live  or  starve  home- 
lessly  at  home.    There  were  no  potatoes  in 

LaL  Sermons,  p.  105.     And  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  rents  seem  to  have  ajfHin  doubled, — De- 
acription  of  Britain,  Uulinshede  Cliron. 
♦  Lat  Sermons,  p.  103. 
*      f  See  ihe  statistics  beariDfi^  upon  this  subject  in 
Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol  I.,  p.  49. 


those  days  to  feed  a  people  who  could  sow 
no  corn.  The  less  tillage  the  less  corn,  and 
the  higher  the  price,  not  only  of  corn,  but 
of  other  kinds  of  food.  Then  there  came  a 
rot  among  the  sheep,  and  the  price  of  wool, 
and  therefore  of  clothes,  very  much  increas- 
ed ;  and  poor  men,  who  might  otherwise 
have  made  a  little  cloth,  could  now  no  long- 
er aflTord  to  buy  the  material.* 

What  could  they  do  1  What  could  be 
done  for  them  ?  These  were  the  questions 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  honest-heart- 
ed statesmen  of  those  days.  These  social 
diseases  are  subjects  requiring  the  soundest 
Parliamentary  sagacity.  But  the  science  of 
legislation  was  then  in  its  long  clothes  ;  and 
our  sage  predecessors  set  to  work  to  treat 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with  all  the 
rude  harshness  of  men  resolute  in  their  work, 
but  not  delicate  in  their  means.  There  was 
the  high  price  of  food  to  deal  with,  and  our 
English  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  after  due 
experience,  took  upon  itself,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  authorise  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
the  prices  of  food.  Then  there  was  the  high 
price  of  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  "  ex- 
cessive vanity  of  apparel"  had  crept  in  from 
France,  which  created  considerable  alarm  ; 
and  so  four  several  statutes  were  passed  to 
regulate  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  price 
of  the  clothes  of  our  English  foreflithers.j- 
But  these  panaceas,  as  we  can  well  under- 
stand, did  not  cure  the  evil.  They  were 
probably  dictated  rather  from  the  selfish 
dread  of  the  distinction  of  caste  being  lost 
among  the  decaying  relics  of  feudalism,  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  They  appear, 
moreover,  to  have  been  executed  only  by 
fits  and  starts, — multitudes  of  delinquents 
being  passed  by,  unmolested  and  secure ; 
while  Wolsey  on  one  occasion  threw  an  un- 
fortunate youth  into  the  pillory  for  wearing 
a  riven  shirt. J 

They  did  not,  however,  content  them- 
selves with  this  trifling  legislation.  They 
struck  many  blows  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  oftener  still  at  the  various  symptoms  as 
they  became  alarming.  The  preamble  of 
the  statute  of  1531  §  records,  "  That  numbers 
of  vagabonds  in  all  places  of  the  realm  in- 
creased, and  do  daily  increase  in  great  Hud 
excessive  numbers ;"  and  the  penalty  of  the 
cart'a-tail  was  inflicted  on  the  sturdy  beggar. 
In  1533  II  it  is  still  recited,  "  that  the  great 
number  of  idle  people  daily  increaseth 
throughout  the  realm  *,    and  in  1535  or  1536 

*  Utopia,  Book  I 

+  1  lieu.  VIIL,  a  14 ;  6  Hen.  VIU.,  c  1 ;  7  Hen. 
VIII.,  0.  G ;  24  Hon.  VIU.,  a  13. 
1  Grafton,  7  Hen.  VIII. 
8  22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12. 
I  24  lieu.  VIII.,  a  4. 
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(only  five  years  after  the  former  statute  was 
passed),  the  penalties  were  made  still  more 
severe.  The  first  offence  was  to  be  visited 
by  the  cart's-tail ;  for  the  second,  the  ear 
was  to  be  slit  and  burned  through  with  an 
iron ;  and  the  penalty  for  the  "  sturdy  beg- 
gar" was  death  on  the  gallows.  Be  it  re- 
membered, that  all  these  Acts  were  passed 
even  before  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries. 

Again,  in  1489  and  1515,  severe  statutes 
were  passed  by  the  Commons  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  inclosure.  But,  alas  !  there  was  a 
Wolsey  in  head  quarters,  ready  to  be  bribed, 
and  thus  to  undo  their  work.*  In  spite  of 
their  former  legislation,  in  the  statute  of 
1534  it  is  declared,  that  by  reason  of  the 
same  evil  "  marvellous  multitudes  of  poor 
people  are  so  discouraged  to  misery  and 
poverty,  that  they  daily  fall  to  theft  or  rob- 
bery, or  pitifully  die  from  hunger  or  cold." 
The  preamble  of  a  statute  passed  in  1512 
recites,  that  "  divers  robberies,  murders,  and 
felonies,  daily  do  increase  more  and  more, 
and  are  committed  and  done  in  more  heinous 
and  detestable  wise  than  hath  been  oft  seen 
in  time  past ;"  and  benefit  of  clergy  was 
taken  from  such  felons.  In  1531,§  the  jails 
throughout  the  country  were  repaired  and 
made  more  sure  ;  and  more  or  less  import- 
ant laws  were  passed  against  felons  in  1534 
and  1536.  Meanwhile  men  must  starve  or 
find  food  somehow,  and  to  find  food  these 
unemployed  multitudes  must  either  beg  or 
steal.  The  monastic  houses  threw  away 
large  revenues  in  indiscriminate  almsgiving; 
but  this  perhaps,  in  itself,  created  more 
poverty  than  it  cured.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered, that  whilst  they  may  thus  have 
cast  their  drop  into  the  bucket,  their  exac- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  fees  and  tenths,  kept  up 
a  constant  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
peasant  population,  far  more  than  equal  to 
the  sums  which  they  thus  returned  in  the 
shape  of  daily  dole  at  the  convent  gate. 
The  idea  that  the  subsequent  poor  laws  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  as  a  substitute  for  this  daily 
dole,  has  been  long  since  exploded.  The 
first  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  || 
was,  in  fact,  made  just  before  the  dissolution 
even  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  and  was 
made  to  remedy  the  evils  which  had  con- 


*  *7  Hen,  YIIL,  c.  1.  "  Divers,  by  compounding 
secretly  with  the  Cardinal,  exempted  themselves." — 
Lord  Herbert 

+  25  Hen.  YIH.,  c.   13. 

1  4  Hen.  VIH.,  c  2. 

§  23  Hen.ym.,  c  2. 

\  The  statute  of  27  Hen.  YIH.  contains  the  first 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  of  the  same  session,  the  smaller  monas- 
teries were  dissolved. 


tinned  and  increased  throughout  the  very 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  With 
poor  laws  and  dissolutions,  therefore,  we 
have  nothing  to  do. 

The  alternatives  yet  remained.  These 
ejected  peasants  must  either  starve,  or  beg, 
or  steal.  If  they  begged,  they  were  punish- 
ed as  vagabonds ;  and  if  they  stole,  they 
were  hung  without  mercy  for  stealing.  But 
the  evil  increased ;  still  they  stole  and  still 
they  begged.  At  last,  as  we  have  seen, 
both  thieves  and  vagabonds  w^ere  hung. 
They  were  hung  so  fast,  that  there  were 
sometimes  twenty  on  a  gibbet.*  Well  may 
we  ask  what  became  of  these  poor  ejected 
peasants.  A  partial  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  72,000  persons,  out  of  a 
population  of  four  or  five  millions  (?,  e.,  a 
number  equal  to  the  then  population  of 
London),  are  stated  to  have  died  upon  the 
gallows  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.f 

No  doubt  these  numbers  may  be  terribly 
exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  probably  there 
were  no  data  upon  which  a  true  estimate 
could  be  founded.  Statistics  are  of  modern 
birth.  But  however  small  the  real  number 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds  who  were  execut- 
ed, the  facts  recently  brought  forward  J  to 
explain  away  these  figures,  by  showing  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  committed 
for  trial  escaped  the  severity  of  the  law, 
whether  by  members  of  their  own  gang  be- 
ing upon  the  jury,  by  corrupt  verdicts,  or  by 
a  lax  execution  of  the  statutes, — all  this,  we 
say,  adds  emphasis  to  our  conviction,  and 
closes  the  last  door  by  which  we  could  es- 
cape the  conviction,  that  to  a  very  terrible 
extent,  license,  and  disorder,  and  crime,  held 


*  Utopia,  Bk.  i. 

f  "There  is  not  one  year  commonly  wherein  300 
or  400  of  them  are  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the 
gallows  in  one  place  and  another.  It  appeareth,  by 
Cardane  (who  writeth  it  upon  the  report  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lexonia),  in  the  geniture  of  King  Edward 
Yl.,  hoW-  Henry  YIIL,  executing  his  laws  very  se- 
verely against  such  idle  persons  (I  mean  great 
thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues),  did  hang  upwards 
of  three  score  and  twelve  thousand  of  them  in  his 
time.  He  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  greatly  terri- 
fied the  rest;  but  since  his  death  the  number  is 
much  increased,  though  we  have  had  no  wars,"  etc. — 
Harrisons  Description  of  Britain,  vol.  i.,  p.  186, 
1686  ed.  This  passage  is  not  inserted  in  some  of 
the  early  editions. 

The  appalling  numbers  hung  for  theft  was  a  noto- 
rious fact.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fish,  in  his  "Suppli- 
cation of  the  Beggars;"  and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  a 
sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  speaking  of  the  statute 
compelling  farmers  to  grow  a  certain  quantity  of 
hemp  and  flax,  adds,  "  But  it  were  all  too  little,  were 
it  so  much  more,  to  hang,  the  thieves  that  be  in 
England." — See  Froude^s  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  n. 

I  See  Froude's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
406-425  ;  and  compare  with  the  almost  stainless  and 
Utopian  picture  presented  in  vol.  i.,  chap.  1,  of  the 
"  Social  Condition  of  the  People." 
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a  wild  rule  amongst  the  people,  in  the  place 
of  that  peaceful  self  control  which  alone  can 
bring  happiness  out  of  freedom. 

But  what,  we  may  ask,  should  have  been 
the  remedy  for  all  this  ?  Was  it  the  neces- 
sary result  of  external  dislocations,  or  was 
there  some  element  Avanting,  which  being 
there,  might  have  conquered  the  consequent 
disorder  into  order  and  advantage  1 

True  freedom  being  utterly  impossible 
except  on  the  basis  of  individual  self-con- 
trol,  it  becomes  an  infinitely  important 
question,  "  Upon  what  may  that  quality 
rest,  and  fro  i  what  sources  does  it,  or  can 
it,  derive  it-,  power  in  a  national  point  of 
view  1" 

A  more  niversal  education  and  extended 
intelligence  would,  no  doubt,  have  furnished 
valuable  materials,  and,  in  some  measure, 
tamed  even  the  unemployed  and  half-starv- 
ing peasant  into  greater  obedience  to  the 
civil  power,  or  schooled  him  into  something 
of  a  sense  of  civil  responsibility.  But  his- 
tory has  abundantly  proved  that  the  mere 
influence  of  civil  responsibility,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  are  no  firm  basis  upon 
which  it  can  rest, — that  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  material  civilisation  and  intelli- 
gence, of  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  and  cot- 
ton-jennies, is  but  the  controlling  influence 
of  selfish  interest,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  haphazard  of  the  temporary  interests  of 
selfish  men  coinciding  with  the  interests  of 
others,  and  the  laws  of  morality. 

The  power  of  self-control  rests,  and  can 
permanently  rest,  alone  on  a  true  individual 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and  further 
than  this,  the  only  power  which  can  in  the 
long  run  give  that  individual  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  ;  and  therefore,  that  selfcon- 
trol  is  the  power  of  an  individual  conscience. 

The  priesthood  of  the  dark  ages  held  in 
spiritual  bondage  the  English  peasant  of  the 
age  of  which  we  are  speaking,  because  it 
forcbore  from  the  people  that  individual 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  alone, 
in  the  long  run,  can  give  the  power  of  self 
control.  In  a  word,  Christianity  was  dislo- 
cated from  its  true  relations  to  the  present. 
It  came  to  him  as  conferring  a  gloomy  and 
despotic  power  to  a  priesthood,  instead  of  as 
the  harbinger  of  light  and  freedom  to  him- 
self. It  taught  him  responsibility  to  a 
priesthood,  instead  of  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all  things ! 

We  may  indeed  tremble  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  terrible  underworkings  of 
this  dogma  in  each  liuman  heart,  even  be- 
fore  it  Ibrced  itself  above  the  surface.  Wo 
have  before  hinted  that  physical  hardship 
may  bo  mixed  in  the  cup  of  a  nation,  even  I 
in  a  very  high  national  condition.     Christ- 1 


ianity  teaches  that  in  the  world  there  must 
be  tribulation  ;  but  true  Christianity  also 
teaches  us  the  alleviation.  It  teaches  to  the 
man  of  misery  and  poverty,  w^hose  down- 
ward course  must  of  necessity  end  in  the 
workhouse,  or  in  a  narrower  home,  some- 
thing which  prevents  even  life's  darkest  pic- 
ture from  being  utterly  hopeless !  Yes, 
brother  (it  says  to  him),  fliint  not !  look 
up  !  But  the  Christianity  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  dark  ages  taught  him  no  such  thing  ! 
Its  pompous  Latin  spoke  no  joy  or  hope  in 
peasant  ears.  It  put  its  cold  hand  upon  the 
breast,  and  chilled  the  thrilling  life-blood  of 
its  peasant  votaries.  And  even  now,  in 
spite  of  advanced  civilisation,  wherever  it 
still  continues,  it  prolongs  the  darkness  of 
those  ages,  and  entombs  a  nation's  happi- 
ness and  hopes  in  it.  Whatever  was  the 
secret  motive,  whatever  was  the  potent 
guiding-spring  of  its  policy,  however  deep 
and  devoted  its  love  and  zeal,  it  stands 
eternally  engraven  upon  the  brow  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  dark  ages,  that  its  religion 
was  a  religion  for  a  priesthood,  but  no  re- 
ligion for  the  poor.  Just  as  little  Gretchen 
says  of  Mephistopheles — 

"Es  steht  ihm  an  der  Stirn  geschrieben 
Dass  er  nicht  mag  eine  Seele  lieben." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  the 
leading  features  of  the  social  condition  of 
England  during  the  period  immediately  an- 
tecedent to  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries.  We  have  confined  our  re- 
marks very  much  to  that  antecedent  period, 
because  the  events  which  followed  in  quick 
succession  upon  it,  ushering  in  the  great 
Protestant  Reformation,  formed,  as  we  have 
said,  a  kind  of  watershed  which  opened  out 
new  channels  and  gave  a  fresh  direction  to 
the  hopes  and  destinies  of  the  nation,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  secure  our  picture  from 
any  tinge  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  their  influence. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  ask,  what 
is  it  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies has  given  to  the  British  people  that 
amount  of  self-control  which  tempers  the 
freedom  it  enjoys  1  It  is  not  the  effect  of 
sanguinary  laws,  nor  is  it  wholly  attribu- 
table to  the  political  experience  which  it  has 
passed  through,  or  the  material  civilisation 
to  which  it  has  attained.  The  great  secret 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Christianity 
has  been  placed  more  in  its  true  relation  to 
the  people ;  that  Christianity  has  become 
embedded  like  stiff*  knee  timber  in  the  sides 
of  the  constitution  of  our  country  ;  that  the 
influence  of  hor  ton  righteous  men  has  made 
itself  felt,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  com- 
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manded  the  whole  tone  of  public  morality, 
so  that,  by  the  silent  power  of  quiet  exam- 
pie,  it  has  proved  a  little  leaven  which,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  has  leavened  the 
whole  lump.  Our  freedom  rests  upon  the 
basis  of  our  Christianity,  and  our  liberty  is 
controlled  by  Christian  conscience. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians; 
loith  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Canterbury.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Murray. 

2.  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton.     London:  Nisbet. 

3.  The  Resurrection  of  Life  :  an  Exposition 
of  First  Corinthians  XV.  ;  with  a  Dis- 
course on  our  LorcVs  Resurrection.  By 
John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation, 
Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United 
Presb}'terian  Church.  Edinburgh  :  Wil- 
liam Oliphant  and  Sons. 

4.  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour:  being  Discourses 
on  the  Argument  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter 
of  First  Corinthians.  liy  Robert  S. 
Candlish,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  is  the  very  book  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  whose  contents  the  world  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  make  up  its  mind,  or  to 
come  to  any  common  or  even  tolerably  har- 
monious understanding.  The  Bible,  beyond 
all  comparison,  has  been  more  read  and  more 
misread  than  any  other  written  composition. 
The  reproach,  not  of  Protestantism,  but  of 
our  common  professing  Christianity,  is  the 
great  diversity  of  sects  and  interpretations 
which  seek  shelter  under  the  one  language 
of  Scripture,  and  pervert  every  page,  if  not 
every  sentence  of  it,  to  different  and  opposite 
meanings.  Nor  is  this  due  to  the  remarkable 
singularity  which  distinguishes  the  Bible  from 
every  other  book, — the  singularity,  that  it  is 
the  only  book  in  the  world  the  author  of 
which  is  God.  We  might  not  perhaps  be 
able  a  priori  to  anticipate  in  what  way,  or  to 
what  extent,  the  circumstance  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  eternal  thoughts  of  Jehovah 
embodied  in  human  speech  might  affect  the 
ease  or  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  it.  But 
the  fact  has  shown  that  the  mind  of  God  can 


be  uttered  in  human  language  without  alter- 
ing or  affecting  its  meaning  or  its  laws  as 
found  upon  our  lips  ;  and  that  the  words 
which  contain  in  them  the  burden  of  uncreat- 
ed wisdom,  and  the  revelation  of  Divine 
truth,  are  w^ords  which  men  may  both  speak 
and  understand  not  less  easily  than  if  they 
had  been  their  own.  The  highest  and  strict- 
est views  of  inspiration  are  consistent  with  , 
the  doctrine,  that  the  inspired  volume  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  way,  and  to  be 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  same  methods, 
as  any  human  composition  might  be  under- 
stood or  interpreted.  The  very  fact  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Power  have 
devised  and  provided  the  means  whereby 
the  thoughts  of  God  in  heaven  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  man  on  earth,  is 
itself  the  best  of  all  guarantees  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
revelation, — namely,  that  it  come  to  us  in  a 
shape  to  be  understood.  If  it  be  a  commu- 
nication from  God,  it  must  be  intelligible  to 
man  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sufficient  cause  in 
the  written  Bible  itself  for  the  diversities  of 
meaning  that  have  been  attributed  to  it,  for 
the  opposite  interpretations  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  its  text,  and  for  the  melan- 
choly, yet  too  patent  flict,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  Scripture  so  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  disputed,  and  no  sentence  so  plain  that 
it  has  not  been  variously  rendered  and  un- 
derstood. If  there  were  needed  a  monument 
and  evidence  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  the 
human  understanding  to  darkness  and  error, 
they  would  be  found  in  the  treatment  which 
men  have  given  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
to  the  revelation  of  God  embodied  in  human 
speech  ;  and  in  those  unnumbered  misinter- 
pretations of  its  language  and  perversions  of 
its  meaning  by  which  they  have  so  often  suc- 
ceeded in  resisting  the  omnipotence  of  Scrip- 
ture truth,  and  in  turning  to  foolishness  that 
Divine  Word,  the  entrance  of  which  giveth 
light,  and  maketh  wise  the  simple. 

There  are  certain  familiar  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  applicable  to  all 
human  language,  whether  oral  or  written, 
which  make  its  meaning  to  be  definitely  and 
accurately  understood  in  the  communications 
of  men  with  each  other,  and  which  are  no 
less  applicable  in  the  revelation  made  by 
God  to  His  creatures.  No  doubt  there  are 
important  limitations  of  these  principles, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  they 
are  applied  to  interpret  the  Bible,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  other 
books.  To  these  limitations  we  may  have  occa- 
sion afterwards  to  advert.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  these  to  interfere  with  the  great  principle, 
that  the  same  laws  of  interpretation  that  fix 
with  certainty  and  define  with  clearness  the 
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sense  of  other  books  are  available  for  the 
Bible  also,  and  able  to  regulate  with  no  less 
precision  and  effect  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
meaning  of  its  text.  Words  have  the  same 
sence  in  Scripture  as  in  any  uninspired 
book;  there  is  no  greater  latitude  in  the 
use  of  terms  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other;  singly  and  in  combination,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  interpretation  in 
both  instances ;  language  has  no  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  when 
found  in  the  Bible,  any  more  than  when 
found  in  human  compositions ;  and  there  is 
no  uncertainty  of  meaning  or  irregularity  of 
use,  as  respects  its  application,  which  is  not 
also  experienced  in  written  or  oral  commu- 
nications between  man  and  man.  It  is  not, 
then,  in  the  want  of  sound  and  certain  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  nor  yet  in  any  ina- 
bility which  these  principles,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  Scripture,  underlie  of  bringing  out 
a  definite  and  sure  result,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  source  of  the  manifold  misinterpre- 
tations under  which  it  has  suffered. 

The  principles  of  interpretation  common 
to  the  Bible  with  other  books,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  very  surface,  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  briefest  terms.  Take  the  In- 
stitutio  interpretis  of  Ernesti,  or  any  other 
treatise  on  hermeneutics,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  scientific  principles  there 
announced,  so  far  as  they  are  sound  and  real, 
are  substantially  the  methods,  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  science,  which  every  intelligent 
student  of  the  Bible,  however  unskilled  in 
exegetical  learning,  has  been  practically  em- 
ploying in  his  private  perusal  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  order  that  he  might  arrive  at  a 
right  understanding  of  its  meaning.  The 
different  schools  of  Scripture  interpreters, 
from  Origen  downward,  have  done  nothing 
more  than  bring  into  prominence,  or  embody 
in  a  scientific  shape,  some  one  or  more  of 
those  practical  methods  which  without  any 
pretensions  to  critical  attainments,  Bible 
readers  have  unconsciously  followed  in 
searching  out  for  themselves  the  mind  of 
God  in  His  revelation.  Let  us  suppose 
some  such  Scripture  student,  of  competent 
scholarship,  and  sufliciently  versed  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  with  their 
cognate  dialects,  to  set  himself  to  the  sys- 
tematic interpretation  of  its  pages,  and  what 
are  the  methods  or  processes  which,  in  fol- 
lowing out  his  investigations,  he  would  na- 
turally and  apart  from  all  artificial  rules  or 
hermeneutical  systems,  bo  led  to  pursue  ? 

First  of  all,  it  is  plain  that  his  object  must 
bo  to  discover  the  proper  meaning  and 
grammatical  value  of  the  words  employed 
in  Scripture,  as  these  are  determined  by  the 
general  laws  of  language,  and  the  more  special 


structure  and  use  of  the  dialects  of  the  sacred 
volume  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  spoken  and  written  in  the  author's 
day.  It  is  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  a  work  of 
the  grammar  and  the  lexicon — an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  true  usus  loquendi  of  the  words 
of  the  inspired  writers  from  an  application 
to  them  of  general  philological  principles 
and  the  particular  rules  of  the  language  to 
be  interpreted, — from  a  comparison  be- 
tween them,  as  found  in  Scripture,  and  as 
used  by  contemporary  authors, — from  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  the  cognate  dialects, 
— from  their  place  and  relations  in  the  con- 
text in  which  they  occur, — from  their  etymo- 
logical derivations,  their  peculiar  construc- 
tions in  other  passages,  and  their  idiomatic 
diversities, — from,  in  short,  an  estimate  of 
all  those  grammatical  considerations  that 
affect  the  sense  and  determine  the  meaning 
of  language,  whether  literal,  figurative,  or 
allegorical.  According  to  the  maxim  of 
Luther,  "  the  hiov)ledge  of  the  sense  ca?i  be 
derived  from  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
words ;"  and  as  the  inspired  writers  had  no 
new  language  given  to  them  in  order  to  em- 
body the  Divine  revelation, but  only  employ- 
ed the  old,  according  to  its  established  laws 
and  customary  use,  it  is  plain  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  acquired  through 
the  ordinary  grammatical  studies  by  which 
in  other  cases  we  ascertain  the  sense  of 
words,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Scripture  interpretation.  The  grammatical 
method  of  interpretation  has  therefore  been 
generally  recognised,  both  in  practice  and 
in  scientific  treatises,  as  the  primary  method 
to  apply  to  the  Bible. 

But  it  is  a  mistake,  which,  however  often 
it  has  been  committed  by  mere  scientific  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture,  was  never  yet  fallen  ■ 
into  by  the  practical  student  of  the  Word  of 
God,  or  the  ordinary  reader  of  any  other 
book,  to  imagine  that  the  grammatical  me- 
thod of  interpretation,  taken  alone^  can  truly 
or  adequately  give  the  meaning.  The  sense 
of  words,  besides  being  regulated  by  their 
philological  value  and  grammatical  use,  is  in 
all  cases  affected,  and  in  many,  materially 
determined,  by  the  purpose  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  for  which  they  are  employed,  and 
the  special  train  of  thought  and  argument 
in  the  expression  of  which  they  are  made  to 
form  a  part.  Words,  when  used  by  a  man 
who  writes  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest, 
are  but  the  image  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  within,  and  are  ruled  and  influenced  in 
their  meaning  by  the  current  of  his  ideas, 
the  complexion  of  his  feelings,  and  the  object 
of  his  argument.  It  is  at  all  times  unsafe  to 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  language,  seen  only 
in  the  shape  of  extracts,  and  severed  from 
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the  general  train  of  thought  and  reasoning  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  part.  It  is  hardly 
ever  possible  to  realise  correctly  or  fully  the 
value  of  words  by  any  grammatical  analysis 
and  estimate  of  their  meaning,  however  care- 
fully and  elaborately  made,  if  we  are  kept 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  author  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  the  place  in  his  scheme  of 
thought  which  they  were  intended  to  occupy. 
And  hence,  in  addition  to  the  grammatical 
method  of  interpretation,  we  must  have  the 
logical^ — or  that  method  by  which  we  seek 
to  be  aided  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  words 
by  discovering  the  object  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  for  which  they  are  employed,  and 
their  connection  with  his  general  train  of 
thought  and  opinion,  or  his  special  line  of 
argument.  We  must,  in  short,  understand 
something  of  the  man  and  of  his  mind,  in 
order  fully  to  understand  his  words.  In 
addition  to  a  grammatical  analysis  and  esti- 
mate of  language,  we  must  therefore  have, 
secondly^  a  logical  understanding  of  the  con- 
nection of  thought  and  special  aim  manifest- 
ed by  the  author  in  his  written  composition. 
No  inquiry  into  the  grammatical  value 
and  use  of  words,  taken  by  themselves  and 
apart,  even  taken  in  their  connection  with 
the  course  of  thought  and  special  object  of 
the  author  in  his  application  of  them,  will 
suffice  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  or 
any  other  book,  unless  we  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  sense  in  which  the  words  must 
have  been  understood  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  It  must  be  taken  for 
granted  in  all  ordinary  cases,  that  a  man 
speaks  and  writes  in  order  that  he  may  be 
understood  by  the  parties  addressed,  so 
tliat  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  willingly 
or  knowingly  uses  language  unintelligible, 
or  in  such  a  sense  as  to  lead  to  misun- 
derstanding or  mistake.  The  sense,  then, 
in  which  words  were  commonly  or  in- 
evitably understood  by  the  parties  ad- 
dressed, when  it  can  be  ascertained  histori- 
cally, must  always  be  an  important  ele- 
ment in  interpreting  an  author,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  language  of  an  abstract 
kind,  referring  to  or  implying  peculiar 
opinions,  philosophical  or  theological.  In 
such  a  case  the  language,  in  the  sense  it  was 
received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken  or 
written,  can  only  be  construed  by  a  regard 
to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  people  and 
time, — involving  an  historical  inquiry  often 
of  a  difficult  and  delicate  kind.  The  history 
of  opinion,  theological  and  philosophical,  the 
phases  of  thought  as  well  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  manners  and  customs  at  the  time, 
may  sometimes  go  far  to  fix  the  sense  of 
w^ords  current  among  the  parties  addressed, 
and,  consequently,  the  sense  of  words  as  ac- 


tually spoken  or  written  to  them.  A  third 
method  of  interpretation,  therefore,  useful, 
or  rather  necessary,  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Scripture,  is  the  historical  method^ 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  systems,  but 
in  addition  to  them. 

But  another  principle  of  interpretation, 
and  one  not  less  important  in  itself  or  less 
extensively  applicable  to  Scripture,  is  the 
necessary  care  that  must  be  taken  to  inter- 
pret one  passage  of  an  author's  writings  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  contradict  his 
avowed  opinions  or  acknowledged  state- 
ments in  other  passages.  This  is  a  rule 
that  falls  to  be  applied  to  the  writings  of 
every  man  who  writes  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  truthfulness,  and  is  especially  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  case  of  documents, 
like  the  Scripture,  drawn  up  with  the  view  of 
exhibiting  and  recording  a  harmonious  and 
related  system  of  doctrine  and  opinion — di- 
versified in  form  but  one  in  substance.  No 
man  intentionally  or  consciously  contradicts 
himself,  and  records  statements  which  can- 
not possibly  be  all  true,  because  antagonis- 
tic to  each  other ;  and  it  is  only  when  no 
alternative  remains,  and  no  other  interpre- 
tation can  possibly  be  accepted,  that  we  are 
justified  in  putting  a  meaning  upon  any  doc- 
ument which  makes  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  In  every  credible  and  authen- 
tic writing  we  must  in  all  ordinary  cases 
proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the  author 
is  not  self-contradictory,  and  that  there  is  in 
his  composition  that  common  unity  which 
results  from  its  being  the  product  of  one 
mind  and  the  exhibition  of  a  harmonious 
scheme  of  opinion.  In  how  much  higher  a 
sense  this  is  true  of  Scripture  than  of  any 
credible  and  authentic  human  composition, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  admit 
that  it  is  the  authorship  of  the  one  God  and 
the  revelation  of  the  one  scheme  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  truth.  And  hence  the  fourth 
principle  of  interpretation,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  that  Scripture  must 
in  every  case  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  by  the  old  divines,  in  accordance 
with  the  regula  fidei  or  the  analogy  of  faith. 
Such  principles  of  interpretation  as  theise 
hardly  admit  of  any  dispute  when  announced 
generally,  or  applied  to  uninspired  writings. 
Even  in  reference  to  Scripture,  there  are  not 
many  who  would  be  inclined  to  controvert 
them  as  general  hermeneutical  canons,  al- 
though multitudes  have  perverted  and  abused 
them  in  their  practical  application  to  the  ac- 
tual w^ork  of  exegesis.  Taken  together,  and 
applied  aright  to  the  exposition  of  the  Word 
of  God,  with  proper  care  and  competent 
scholarship,  they   would   go  far  \o  fix   its 
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meaning  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  at- 
tain to  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
uninspired  book  ;  there  being  no  more  and 
no  different  sources  of  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty  in  Scripture  language   than  in  any 
other,  and  the  laws  of  interpretation  being 
as  competent  to    educe  a  right  and  deter- 
minate sense  from  its  words  as  from  the 
words  of  any  other  volume.     It  is  in  the 
frequent  and  extensive  abuse  of  these  prin- 
ples,  when  they  come  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  Bible  interpretation,  that  the  preg- 
nant source  of  error  lies.     By  some  inter- 
preters, one  or  other  of  the  hermeneutical 
canons  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  so  es- 
sential to  the  right  exposition  of  Scripture, 
is  practically  denied  or  set  aside  as  inopera- 
tive.    By  others  an  undue  and   exaggerated 
predominance  is  given  to  the  one  principle 
above  the  rest,  so  as  to  neutralise  or  contra- 
dict tliein.     By  others  these  rules  are  un- 
fairly and  erroneously  applied  to  the  differ- 
ent passages  of  Scripture.     The  history  of 
hermeneutics,  from  the  earliest  times,  affords 
an  ample  illustration  of  this.     We  have  the 
history  of  different  schools  of  Bible  exposi- 
tors, glorying  each  of  them  in  some  distinct- 
ive name  significant  of  the  one  principle  of 
exegesis    by   which  their  Scripture  exposi- 
tions are  regulated,  to  the  total  exclusion  or 
undue  subordination  of  every  other ;  as  if 
the  Word  of  God  was  to  be  interpreted  by 
one  and  not  all  the  methods  of  elucidating 
its  meaning  which  critical  science  or  practi- 
cal experience  has  found  to  be  applicable  to 
it.     We  hear  of  the  allegorical  school  of  in- 
terpretation, as  if  the  laws  of  allegory  had  a 
monopoly  of  Bible  language.     We  have  the 
grammatical  school,  as  if  the  truth  of  God 
in  his  volume  were  tied  to  insulated  words 
or  sentences,  and  had  no  large  connection 
with  the  Divine  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
inspired  man — with  the  circumstances,  or 
feelings,  or  opinions  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  was  revealed — with  the  import  and  bear- 
ing of  the  whole  connected  system  of  Divine 
doctrine.     We  have  the  historico-grammati- 
cal  system,  as  if  the  teachings,   if  not   of 
grammar  alone,  yet  of  grammar  and  history 
combined,  could  reveal  all  that  the  Spirit  of 
God   meant  to  convey,  apart  from   every 
other  consideration.     We  have  the  historical 
school^  as   if  the   history   of  philosophical 
opinion  and  religious  belief  at  the  time  were 
sufficient  to  explain  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
revelation,  and  as  if  the  latter  were  a  mere 
accommodation  to  the  former.    And  we  have 
the  dogmatical  school,  as  if  the  analogy   of 
faith,  apart  from  any  textual  interpretation, 
were  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  sense  and 
value  of  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  uttered  and  recorded.    If  not  taught  by 


the  very  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  we 
might  be  constrained  by  the  history  of  past 
failures  to  believe  that  not  one,  but  all  the 
aids  which  hermeneutical  skill  suggests,  and 
these  in  their  due  and  equal  application,  are 
necessary,  in  ordpr  that  we  may  successfully 
reach  the  heights  and  fathom  the  depths  of 
the  Divine  Word ;  and  that  no  mistake  is 
at  once  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  injurious 
to  a  right  Scripture  exegesis,  as  the  idea  that 
we  may  safely  take  one  and  reject  the  rest 
of  those  lights  that  shine  upon  the  Scripture 
page  in  order  to  guide  devout  inquiry  to  its 
meaning,  or  that  we  may  lawfully  give  ex- 
clusive or  unjust  predominance  to  one  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  over  others. 

Limiting  ourselves  even  to  recent  times, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  illustrations  of  these 
remarks  ;  and  to  be  convinced  that  the  lean- 
ings of  interpreters  to  one  predominant  line 
of  exegesis,  and  an  unjust  under-estimate  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  others  in  com- 
bination with  it,  have  often  led  to  results  in 
the  way  of  Scripture  interpretation  unsatis- 
factory, if  not  positively  erroneous. 

1.  Within  these  hw  years  we  have  seen 
the  revival,  afler  a  period  of  undue  neglect 
and  depression,  of  the  great  principle  that 
declares  the  necessary  and  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  "  bonus  textuarius"  and  the 
"  bonus  theologus,"  and  teaches  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
all  sound  Scripture  interpretation.  One  of 
the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  German 
example  and  scholarship,  is  the  wholesome 
direction  that  has  thus  been  given  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Bible  expositors,  in  the  way  of  a 
more  thorough  dealing  with  the  grammatical 
sense  and  structure  of  the  original  languages, 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  meaning  of  Scripture ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  loose  style 
of  interpretation,  founded  mainly  on  a  dog- 
matic basis,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  consid- 
erations, had  to  a  large  extent,  prevailed 
among  native  expositors,  deficient  both  in 
critical  learning  and  its  grammatical  accuracy. 
One  of  the  very  best  fruits  of  this  new  im- 
pulse given  to  a  right  Scripture  exegesis,  is 
the  interesting  series  of  critical  and  gram- 
matical expositions  of  Paul's  Epistles,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  and 
which  exhibit  in  such  rare  and  striking  com- 
bination the  highest  learning  and  skill  of  the 
accomplished  scholar,  with  the  profoundest 
piety  of  the  devout  theologian.  His  labours, 
and  those  of  kindred  scholars  in  the  same 
department,  have  done  incalculable  good  in 
the  way  generally  of  restoring  the  grammat- 
ical principles  of  interpretation  to  their  right 
place  and  influence  among  the  Bibliciil  schol- 
ars of  this  country,  and  also  in  the  special 
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contributions  made  particularly  to  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  New  Testament — in  rectifying, 
for  instance,  the  loose  and  erroneous  notions 
as  to  the  use  of  the  article,  in  giving  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  tenses  of  the  Greei^ 
verbs,  and  reducing  to  something  like  intel- 
ligible order  the  use  and  application  of  par- 
ticles. 

But  while  recent  interpreters  belonging  to 
this  school  have  done  something  for  the  right 
exposition  of  Scripture,  and  probably  be- 
lieve that  they  have  done  much  more  than 
they  actually  have,  there  are  not  wanting 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  danger,  so 
often  realised  in  the  past  history  of  herme- 
neutics,  of  expositors  becoming  ensnared 
with  merely  one  predominant  idea  in  their 
work,  and  giving  unlawful  preference  to  a 
single  favourite  principle  of  interpretation, 
without  respect  to  the  limitations  assign- 
ed to  it  from  its  combination  with  others. 
There  is  a  danger,  perhaps,  that  in  the  reac- 
tion which  has  so  strongly  set  in  on  behalf  of 
a  more  stringent  grammatical  and  verbal  ex- 
egesis, we  may  be  reduced  once  more  to 
mere  textual  barrenness,  and  to  profitless 
and  vain  devotion  to  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  the  Word.  We  do  look  with 
some  regret,  and  even  jealousy  upon  Mr.  El- 
licott's  theory  of  interpretation,*  whereby, 
under  the  plea  of  a  division  of  labour,  he  dis- 
cards all  methods  of  exposition  except  the 
one  so  ably  exemplified  in  his  commentaries, 
and  reduces  his  treatment  of  the  Scripture 
text  to  one  "  exclusively  critical  and  gram- 
maticaV  Scripture  interpretation,  alone  and 
purely  critical  and  grammatical,  is  simply 
impossible,  and  even  if  possible,  were  strong- 
ly to  be  deprecated.  But  we  believe  that 
Ellicott's  practice  is  better  than  his  profes- 
sion, and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  expositions 
are  far  from  being  exclusively  governed  by 
such  a  principle.  Were  they  really  so,  we 
should  look  upon  them  as  founded  on  a  false 
theory,  and  essentially  defective.  For  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  no  truth  in  hermeneutics 
more  elementary  and  fundamental  than  just 
the  truth,  that  any  sound  exposition  of  the 
Word  of  God  must  not  proceed  upon  a  sin- 
gle and  insulated  law  of  exegesis,  but  must 
gather  to  itself  the  strength  and  fulness  of 
all  the  elements  which  Biblical  research  or 
Christian  experience  teaches  us  to  be  availa- 
ble in  bringing  light  and  evidence  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  The  announce- 
ment, by  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Ellicott,  of  such 
a  theory,  and  his  defence  of  a  commentary 
"  exclusively  critical  and  grammatical,"  seem 
to  us  to  indicate  a  tendency  of  thought  and 
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feeling  which  has  already  run  beyond  the 
line  of  truth,  and  may  eventually  lead  to  a 
system  of  interpretation  one-sided  and  fatal- 
ly defective, — hostile  to  the  spirit,  while  in 
bondage  to  the  letter  of  the  Word. 

II.  But  it  is  not  the  devotees  of  the  gram- 
mar and  the  lexicon  alone  who  illustrate  the 
abuse  of  hermeneutical  canons,  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  artificial  preference  given  to  one 
line  of  exegesis  or  one  principle  of  inter- 
pretation over  others.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
higher  attainment  in  the  Scripture  expositor 
than  any  mastery  over  the  philological  de- 
tails of  a  passage,  to  be  able  to  grasp  their 
bearings  and  relg,tions  so  as  to  reduce  them 
to  the  unity  of  the  one  truth  and  object  in 
the  view  of  the  author, — to  throw  oneself 
into  the  current  of  his  ideas,  or  the  train  of 
his  reasoning ;  and  after  full  converse  with 
his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  return 
again  with  the  key  thus  applied,  to  open  up 
the  difficulties  and  grammatical  obscurities 
of  his  language.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  Scripture  expositions  of  Calvin,  espe- 
cially his  commentary  on  Romans,  who  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  and  admired  the  ease 
and  the  completeness  with  which  he  first 
rises  up  to  the  level  of  the  inspired  author, 
and  enters  into  his  loftiest  thoughts,  and 
takes  sympathetic  possession  of  his  very 
mind,  and  then  comes  down  with  a  light 
kindled  there  to  illuminate  and  clear  up  the 
dark  places  of  the  sacred  page.  In  the 
ability  and  success  with  which  he  brings  the 
logical  method  of  interpretation  to  bear 
upon  the  philological  difficulties  of  the  text, 
Calvin,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  has 
few  rivals  and  no  superior.  But  it  requires 
a  master's  hand  to  wield  the  instrument 
with  safety  and  success.  Necessary  and 
most  valuable  in  its  place,  it  is  very  apt,  in 
unskilful  hands,  to  be  pushed  beyond  its 
province,  and  to  degenerate  into  excess. 
There  may  be  no  materials  or  insufficient 
data  for  discovering  the  ruling  idea  or  guid- 
ing aim  in  the  author's  mind  that  influences 
his  language ;  opinions  truly  held  by  him 
may  not  be  the  opinions  which  gave  their 
turn  or  complexion  to  the  special  passage 
to  be  interpreted  ;  and  where  at  best  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  inference  and  indemonstrable, 
there  must  always  be  in  our  attempts  to 
discover  the  train  of  thought  that  governed 
the  words  employed,  room  for  uncertainty 
and  danger  of  mistake.  The  logical  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  in  adequate  and 
skilful  hands,  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
eliciting  its  true  meaning;  but  used  by  un- 
wise or  unwary  interpreters,  it  is  prolific  of 
error. 

Was  the  Apostle  Paul  governed  or  not 
governed   in  his   inspired  writings  by  his 
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knowledge  of  the  philosophical  thought  and 
religious  theories  of  his  time,  so  as  to  lead 
us  to  recognize  in  the  Pauline  doctrines  the 
impress  and  form  of  the  psychological  views, 
the  scientific  speculations,  and  the  quasi- 
theological  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  school 
of  Alexandria?  That  an  educated  man  like 
Pan],  well  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  day, 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  Neo-Piatonists,  both 
as  regards  psychology  and  theology,  is  at 
least  a  possible  thing,  which  no  orthodox 
interpreter  of  Scripture  has  any  interest  to 
deny  ;  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  fact,  and  indeed  no  evidence  at  all,  ex- 
cept the  alleged  impress  which  such  specu- 
lations are  said  to  have  left  upon  a  few  of 
the  peculiar  expressions  employed  in  his 
Epistles.  But  if  we  ask  information  on 
this  matter  from  Professor  Jowett,  he  will 
tell  us  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  "  a  prac- 
tised Platonic  dialectician;" — that  the  man 
who  so  passionately  denounced  "philosophy 
and  vain  deceit"  was  himself  an  adherent  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  notwithstanding  the 
semipantheism  or  Sabellianism  of  its  Pla- 
tonic Trinity, — and  that  his  inspired  writings 
bear  the  strong  impress  of  the  modes  of 
thought  and  peculiar  theology  he  learned 
there.  It  is  sufficiently  startling  to  find  a 
school*  of  theologians  holding  high  influence 
and  occupying  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
Church,  in  the  present  day,  explaining  away 
some  of  the  most  important  and  vital 
points  of  the  Pauline  theology  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  the  apostle  received  at 
the  feet  of  Philo,  and  evacuating  of  all  real 
meaning  some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Church's  faith, — such  as  the  article  of 
the  Trinity, — by  reducing  them  to  the  level 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  creed.  There  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  Paul 
had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  quasi- 
theological  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  and  even  though  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had,  it  were  a  frightful  misapplica- 
tion of  the  logical  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, to  allege  that  that  knowledge  suggest- 
ed, or  supplied,  or  determined,  or  can  account 
for  the  language  of  his  Epistles  in  reference 
to  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Godhead,  and 
that  we  are  to  learn  from  that  language 
nothing  beyond  the  doctrine  which  he  him- 
self had  learned  there  of  a  semipantheistic 
or  impersonal  Triad. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  com- 
polled  to  say,  that  the  language  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  on  this  point,  is  anything  but  clear 
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and  unambiguous.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  Exposition  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  although  the  unmistakable  doc- 
trine contained  in  them  supplied  him  with 
ample  opportunities  of  furnishing  it,  we  are 
not  aware  that  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  a 
single  passage  in  which  we  have  a  frank  and 
unequivocal  statement  of  the  great  article 
of  the  Church's  creed,  as  to  the  real  distinc- 
tion, yet  true  unity  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  There  are  passages  indeed 
which  seem  to  speak  of  this  doctrine,  but  in 
terms  that  might  be  adopted  and  accom- 
modated by  a  man  who  denied  it.  We  do 
not  take  it  upon  us  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ley really  belongs  to  the  Neo-Platonic  or 
Sabellian  school,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
acknowledgment  on  his  part.  But  there  is 
one  passage  in  his  work,  pointing  in  this  di- 
rection, which  is  too  significant  to  be  over- 
looked. Commenting  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28 — 
"And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  be  subject 
unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Ilim, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all, — Mr.  Stanley  has 
these  remarks : — 

"  This  passage,  as  expressing  what  the  apostle 
looked  to  as  the  consummation  of  the  world,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  all  bis  teach- 
ing. In  almost  all  later  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  there  has  been  an  element  correspond- 
ing to  this  apostolic  aspiration — a  belief  that  God 
is,  or  is  to  be,  everywhere,  and  in  all  things.  The 
apostle's  words  (6  Oedg  ttuvtu  iv  Tiuaiv)  may  al- 
most seem  to  have  given  birth  to  the  name  liter- 
ally based  on  them,  though  now  always  used  in 
reproach, — Pantheism.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  distinguish  these  words  from  the  grosser  or 
more  exclusive  form  of  this  belief,  to  which  the 
name  Pantheism  is  usually  applied.  But  the  ex- 
pression shows,  that  the  belief  in  God's  universal 
and  all-pervading  presence  was  not  inconsistent 
with  reverence  for  the  Divine  nature,  and  the 
sense  of  human  responsibility  which  ran  through 
all  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Two  points  eeem 
especially  intended: — First,  This  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  be  always 
endeavours  to  carry  up  the  feelings  of  his  readers 
from  Christ  to  God.  Ilis  intention  is  not  to  low- 
er or  disparage  the  Divine  union  of  Christ  with 
the  Father,  but  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  height 
yet  beyond,  from  which  all  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption, no  less  than  of  creation,  flow.  It  has 
sometimes  been  customary  to  repn^ent  God  as 
the  object  of  fear,  Christ  as  the  object  of  love  ; 
God  as  the  source  of  justice,  Christ  as  the  sourco 
of  mercy.  The  apostle's  object  hero  is,  if  one 
may  so  say,  directly  the  reverse — Christ  is  spok- 
en of  as  the  representative  of  authority,  of  con- 
trol;  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Infinite  rest  and 
repose,  after  the  close  of  that  long  struggle,  for 
which  alone  power  and  authority  are  needed. 
The  Pagan  views  of  the  divinity  never  shrunk 
from  multiplying  the  agencies,  the  persons,  the 
powers  of  God  :  wherever  an  operation  of  nature, 
or  of  man,  was  discernible,  there  a  new  deity  was 
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imagined.  It  is  tlis  feeling  which  the  apostle 
throughout  combats.  Even  if,  in  this  icorld,  a 
distinction  must  be  allowed^  between  God,  the  In- 
visible Eternal  Father,  and  Christ,  the  Lord  and 
Ruler  of  man,  he  points  our  tlionghts  to  a  time 
when  tins  distinction  will  cease,  when  the  reign  of 
all  intermediate  objects,  even  of  Christ  Himself, 
shall  cease,  and  God  will  fill  all  tlie  universe 
{jravTa),  and  be  Himself  present  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  {kv  Traaiv).'* 


Certainly  no  language  could  be  better 
adapted  than  the  latter  part  of  this  extract, 
t^  suggest  the  Sabellian  theory,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  not  an 
essential  or  permanent  one,  but  only  phe- 
nomenal and  temporary ;  and  it  is  language 
in  which  the  christianised  Platonisra  of  our 
recent  school  of  theologians  would  readily 
find  its  expression. 

III.   We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the 
source  of  error,  most  frequently  found,  and 
most  extensively  mischievous  in  Scripture 
interpretation,  is  the  abuse  of  the  historical 
method.     It  is  a  plain  and  important  princi- 
ple, that  the  language  of  the  inspired  pen- 
man, like  that  of  other  authors,  must  be  ex- 
pounded with  a  due  regard  to  the  way  in 
which   the   language  was   understood   and 
used  by  those  addressed ;  and  that  histori- 
cal  evidence,    of  the   sense   in   which   the 
phraseology  of  Scripture  was  employed  or 
apprehended  by  the  original  reader,  must 
enter  as  an  essential  element  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  it.     This  is  properly   the  his- 
torical principle   of  interpretation  ;  —  one 
most  valuable  and  necessary  in  combina- 
tion with  others.     But  although,  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  Ilermeneutical  canon,  we  must 
accept  of  words  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  by  those  who  spolvc  and  wrote 
tliem  at  the  time,  and  interpret  them  in 
conformity  with  this  law,  yet  we  are  not 
bound  or  required  to  accept  the  philosophi- 
cal  systems,  or  religious  doctrines,  which 
such   words,    in   the   lips   of    the   original 
parties,  may  have  helped  to  express.     The 
proper  or  primary  meaning  of  such  words 
we  are  bound  to  accept,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  time ;  but  not  the  technical 
meanings  which  they  may  have  been  made 
to  bear  when  used  by  parties  to  express 
tlieir  own  peculiar  views  in  philosophy  or 
religion.     It  is  the  oversight  or  neglect  of 
this  obvious  and  most  important  distinction, 
that  has  led  to  the  manifold  abuses  of  the 
historical  principle  of  interpretation  in  re- 
cent times,  and  has  tempted  Neologists  to 
assert  and  act  upon  the  false  and  mischiev- 
ous canon,  that  because  a  word  had  a  cer- 
tain technical  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the 


philosophical  or   religious  systems  of  the 
time  when  used  by  the  Scripture  writers,  it 
must  have  retained  that  sense  when  em- 
ployed by  them  to  express  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.     For  example,  the  word  regen- 
eration^ may  or  may  not  have  had  a  certain 
technical  sense  in  Jewish  theology  in  New 
Testament  times  ;  it  may  or  may  not  have 
meant,  when  used  as  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical phraseology  of  the  day,  and  of  the  men 
to  whom   the  Scripture  author   addressed 
himself,  the  admission  of  a  candidate,  by 
baptism,   into    the   Jewish   Church.      But 
when   that   word   was   used    to  express   a 
Christian  doctrine  by  New  Testament  wri- 
ters, vre  are  not  forced  to  assume  that  it 
must  have  had  this  technical  sense  imposed 
upon  it  by  Jewish  theology,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  original  and  genuine  sense  of  it, 
as  denoting  a  certain  change  analogous  to 
our   entrance   into   the   world   by   natural 
birth.     The  regeneration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  new  birth,  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  birth;  this  is  the  proper  and  pri- 
mary meaning  of  the  w^ord,  whether  used 
by  Jews  or  by  apostles ;  and  this  sense  or 
value  of  the  word  we  are  bound  to  accept, 
in  any  interpretation  of  it,  as  the  true  one, 
and  sanctioned   by  contemporary  and  ac- 


*  Stanley,  p.  315. 


knowledged  use.     But  the  technical  sense 
superinduced  upon  the  word  in  Jewish  the- 
ology, as  denoting  figuratively  admission  by 
baptism  to  church   privileges,  is  a  second- 
ary sense,  which  we  arc  not  bound  to  ac- 
cept, merely  because  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  current  at  the  time  among  cer- 
tain Jewish  religious  sects.     We  are  willing 
to  retain  the  original  and  genuine  sense  of 
the  term,  as  expressing  some  change  anal- 
ogous to  natural  birth  ;  and  it  remains  as  a 
question  to  be  separately  determined  by  the 
grammatical  connection  of  the  word,  and 
the  dogmatic  import  of  the  context  in  which 
it  is  found,  whether  in  Scripture  it  is  applied 
figuratively  to  Jewish  baptism,  or  to  the 
Christian  renewal  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
The  practical  denial  or  extensive  neglect  of 
this  distinction  among  Scripture  Expositors 
has  led  to  incalculable   evil.      Under   the 
plea  of  fdlowing  out  the  historical  method 
of  interpretation,  many  have  emptied  Scrip- 
ture language  of  all  t^hristian  doctrine,  and 
forced  it  to  express  the  current  notions,  phi- 
losophical and  religious,  of  the  times  ;  they 
have  made  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers 
a  mere  echo  of  the  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  opinion  of  their  age  ;  and,  in  their 
Bible  expositions,  they  have  advocated  the 
doctrine,  or  acted  upon  the  principle,  of  oc- 
commodation,  as  if  the  revelations  of  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  were  not  really  express- 
ed according  to  the  mind  and  truth  of  God, 
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but  largely  accommodated  to  the  prevailing 
views,  and  mistaken  ideas,  and  defective 
sentiments,  of  the  men  and  the  day.  The 
historical  principle,  so  misunderstood  and 
misapplied,  opens  a  ready  entrance  to  every 
kind  of  exegetical  licence.  Because  the  in- 
spired penmen  necessarily  employed  the 
common  language  of  their  day  to  express 
Christian  truths,  the  Bible  is  expounded  as 
if  that  language  must  still  retain  its  Jewish 
or  heathen  ideas ;  because  the  words  ap- 
plied to  assert  Gospel  doctrine  are  words 
previously  used  to  denote  the  religious  and 
spiritual  opinions  and  customs  of  the  time, 
they  are  interpreted  as  pregnant  with  their 
old  meanings  in  their  new  application  ;  and 
Scripture  thought  and  doctrine  are  thus  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  Jewish  theology  or  un- 
baptised  philosophical  speculation,  and  di- 
vested of  all  that  makes  a  Divine  revelation 
to  differ  from  human  truth,  or  the  Gospel 
of  God  to  be  superior  to  the  beliefs  of  men. 
The  extreme  abuse  which  the  historical 
principle  of  interpretation  has  recently  suf- 
fered in  the  hands  of  Scripture  expositors, 
has  been  mainly  and  most  painfully  illustra- 
ted in  the  case  of  the  Neological  school  on 
the  Continent.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
frequent  examples  of  the  misapplication  of  it 
among  ourselves.  Both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Mr.  Stanley's  exegetical 
achievements  are  connected  with  his  use  and 
abuse  of  the  historical  method.  The  emi- 
nence of  Mr.  Stanley,  as  an  author  and  a 
scholar,  are  sufficiently  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, and,  therefore,  of  the  general  merits 
of  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article— "The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Disser- 
tations " — it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  be- 
yond saying,  that  it  is  marked  throughout 
by  the  impress  of  his  known  taste,  ability, 
and  scholarship.  It  is  written  in  the  clear, 
calm,  and  academic  style  which  distinguishes 
the  accomplished  author  and  the  well-read 
scholar.  If  oftentimes  deficient  in  the  logi- 
cal accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  so  ne- 
cessary in  a  critical  and  theological  work,  it 
is  seldom  obscure  and  never  uninteresting ; 
it  is  replete  with  the  graceful  illustrations 
and  attractions  which  extensive,  varied,  and 
ready  scholarship  can  so  well  supply  ;  and 
especially  in  the  critical  and  grammatical 
details  of  his  Commentary,  there  is  to  be 
recognised  no  small  power  of  acute  and  re- 
fined thinking.  No  one  can  peruse  the  work 
without  being  struck  with  the  fine  historic 
eye  which  Mr.  Stanley  evidently  possesses 
for  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  apostolic  life 
referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  and  with  the  nice 
historic  touch  with  which  he  delineates  and 
illustrates  them ;   and  few  can  have  risen 


from  the  perusal,  without  being  led  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  graphic  outlines  or  the 
more  finished  pictures  of  historic  events,  his 
parallels  and  illustrations,  gathered  from  far 
and  near,  have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
familiar  truths  with  which  they  stand  con- 
nected, and  sometimes  shed  new  light  over 
their  meaning  and  application.  But  !Mr. 
Stanley  is  too  often  tempted  to  see,  in  the 
inspired  words,  nothing,  or  little  beyond  the 
historical  import  of  them,  as  limited  to  con- 
temporary events,  and  illustrated  by  pass- 
ing opinions  and  customs ;  the  theology  of 
the  Epistles  is  often  with  him  a  local  thing, 
scarcely  rising  above  or  beyond  the  modes 
of  thought  and  the  usual  faith  of  the  country 
and  age,  and  not  unchangeable  verities  for  all 
time  and  all  generations  of  men  ;  the  stand- 
ard of  Paul's  inspired  revelations  is  low- 
ered and  stinted  to  suit  the  carnal  theology 
of  the  Jew  or  the  empty  philosophy  of  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  truths  which  the  Spirit  has 
recorded,  are  deprived  of  their  heavenly  wis- 
dom, that  they  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
echo  of  the  beliefs  and  professions  of  the 
apostle's  contemporaries.  In  studying  the 
notes  and  dissertations  of  the  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  we  are  at 
times  tempted  almost  to  believe  that  he 
recognises  no  value  in  these  Epistles  except 
as  authentic  monuments  of  the  thoughts  and 
practice  of  the  age  when  they  were  written, — 
that  he  acknowledges  in  them  the  presence 
of  no  divine  and  unchangeable  element,  apart 
from  the  local  peculiarities  and  historical 
sentiments  of  the  country  and  time — and 
that  he  holds  as  a  rightful  Hermeneutical 
canon,  that  the  ideas  attached  to  the  apostle's 
teachings  by  those  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
misread  and  misunderstood  them,  through 
the  prejudices  natural  to  the  Oriental  or  Jew- 
ish mind,  must  be  the  ideas  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  have  seldom  read  an 
exposition  of  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume,  with  a  more  painful  conviction,  that 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  Pauline  doctrine  or 
even  Christian  truth,  has  been  swallowed  up 
and  made  to  disappear  in  the  historical  in- 
terpretation, and  that  the  apostle  has  been 
taught  to  speak,  not  in  his  own  tongue,  but 
in  the  hybrid  language  of  some  half-bred 
Christian  Platonist.  With  every  disposition 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Stanley's  Commentary 
on  these  Epistles,  in  so  ftir  as  regards  general 
ability  and  scholarship,  wc  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  the  exposition  is  founded  on  a 
defective  system  of  interpretation,  and  a  still 
more  defective  theology. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  G)rinthians,  can  have  failed  to  mark  that 
noble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter,  when  the  apostle,  grieved  and  troubled 
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with  the  tidings  of  contention  and  party- 
work  at  Corinth,  breaks  forth  with  the  de- 
claration, that  Christ  had  sent  him  "  not  to 
baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  not  with 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  of  none  effect."  To  shame 
them  out  of  the  littleness  and  sin  of  their  in- 
ternal divisions,  he  proclaims  the  greatness 
of  that  common  salvation  in  which  they 
were  interested,  and  the  preciousness  of  that 
cross,  in  the  profession  or  enjoyment  of 
whose  benefits  they  were  bound  into  one, — 
"  We  preach  Christ  crucified^  unto  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness, but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  He  reminds  them 
of  the  greatness  and  loftiness  of"  this  calling  ^^^ 
which  was  not  shared  by  many  of  the  wise 
men,  or  mighty,  or  noble  after  the  flesh, 
but  which  they,  the  foolish,  and  weak,  and 
base,  in  the  world,  had  been  made  partakers 
of,  in  order  "that  no  flesh  might  glory  in 
God's  presence."  He  explains  what  the 
privilege  of  this  calling  was, — "  Ye  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption :  that,  according  as  it  is 
written,  he  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter,  he  sets  forth  yet  farther 
the  importance  of  this  salvation  through  the 
cross  that  he  had  preached,  by  reminding 
them, — "I  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you, 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of 
wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of 
God  :  for  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  save,  Jesus  Christy  and 
Him  crucified y 

Now,  if  there  be  any  passage  in  Scripture 
which  more  undeniably  than  another  asserts 
phrist  crucified  to  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Gospel  truth,  which  represents  all  saving 
blessings  as  coming  to  man  through  the 
death  of  a  Mediator,  and  which  exhibits  the 
atonement  of  the  Redeemer  made  upon  the 
tree  as  the  "  power  of  God"  to  save  the  sin- 
ner, and  the  "  righteousness"  of  the  sinner 
who  is  saved, — as  "  the  wisdom"  of  the 
Most  High  to  rescue  the  lost,  and  as  the 
means  for  "  the  sanctification"  of  the  lost 
who  are  rescued,  it  is  surely  this  very 
passage.  And  yet  Mr,  Stanley's  historical 
interpretation  can  find  no  such  doctrine  in  it. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  a  common  cross  in  his 
eyes,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  tree  on 
which  He  was  nailed, — the  instrument  of 
death  after  the  Roman  manner  of  execution. 
"  Christ  crucified^''  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  means  simply  Christ  put  to  a  sufter- 
ing  and  a  shameful  death.  The  '•'•Cross  of 
Christ^"*  although   it   is   spoken   of  as  the 


-power  of  God  to  them  that  are  saved,  sig- 
nifies nothing  more  than  its  grammatical  and 
historical  sense  bears — the  piece  of  wood  on 
which  He  died.  It  is  not  at  all  the  symbol 
of  atonement  made  to  God  for  sin,  and  of 
forgiveness  through  blood,  secured  to  the 
guilty, — of  the  "  wisdom"  of  the  Most  High 
manifested  in  the  means  provided  for  his 
reconciliation,  and  of  "  the  righteousness" 
imputed  to  the  sinner  for  his  acceptance, — 
of  the  divine  provision  vouchsafed  for  his 
"  sanctification,"  or  of  the  fulness  of  sove- 
reign grace  purchased  and  laid  up  for  his 
"  redemption."  It  is  not  the  brief,  but  full 
and  pregnant  word,  ever  on  the  apostle's 
lips,  to  embody  and  express  all  these  pre- 
cious doctrines ;  it  is  simply  and  barely, 
according  to  its  philological  and  historical 
meaning,  the  instrument  of  a  death  under- 
gone of  a  humbling  and  suffering  kind.  It 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Stanley  comments  on  the 
passage,  and  gives  the  interpretation  of  it  in 
his  paraphrase : — 

"  The  Gospel  which  I  preach  is  no  system  of 
mere  words,  fair  without  but  hollow  within.  I 
did  nothing  to  conceal  the  simplicity  and  ofFen- 
siveness  of  the  humiliation  of  Him  whom  I 
preached.  That  very  humiliation,  expressed  in 
its  strongest  form  on  the  cross  on  which  He  iied, 
was  in  itself  a  power  to  convince  the  hearts  of 
men  far  beyond  any  system  of  human  philosophy  ; 
and  in  Him  whom  the  proud  Jew  and  the  intel- 
lectual Greek  reject  as  a  crucified  malefactor.  His 
followers  recognise  the  true  satisfaction  of  all 
their  wants.  Nor  is  it  only  in  Christ  but  in  His 
followers  that  the  same  law  is  visible ;  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  quarters  from  which  the  ranks 
of  Christians  are  tilled,  to  see  that  you  owe 
nothing  to  your  own  wisdom,  or  power,  or  station, 
but  all  to  God ;  by  whom  you  have,  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  been  called  as  if  to  a  new  existence  in 
this  His  second  creation.  He  is  your  true  wis- 
dom ;  and,  not  only  so,  your  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  and  freedom.  What  I  have  thus  stated 
generally  I  have  realized  to  the  letter  in  my  own 
practice  ;  in  my  determination  to  preach  not  the- 
ories but  the  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion  ;  in  my 
own  personal  insignificance,  as  contrasted  with 
the  greatness  of  my  cause."* 

Now,  with  the  apostle's  rich  and  thrilling 
words  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  feel  that 
this  is  too  bad.  It  is  a  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  rather  of  no  interpretation,  fitted  to 
give  not  the  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  to  secure  that  it  shall 
have  no  meaning  at  all.  There  is,  or  what 
seems  to  be,  a  studious  attempt  in  "the  par- 
aphrase" to  retain  or  to  imitate  the  peculiar 
language  of  the  Apostle,  as  it  is  commonly 
used  by  evangelical  Christians  to  express 
their  views  of  Gospel  truth.     But  while  the 
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language  might,  on  a  superficial  view,  be  al-|have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
most  mistaken  for  that  of  Canaan,  the  sub-  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we 
stance  and  reality  of  orthodox  truth  are  ig-  'might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given 
nored  or  denied.  If  there  were  wanting,  I  to  us  of  God.  Which  tilings  also  we  speak, 
which  there  is  not,  any  farther  proof  that  j  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teach- 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  it  in  the  separate  |  eth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 
Dissertation  which  immediately  follows  up-j  Most  interpreters,  certainly  almost  all  if 
on  "the  main  subject  of  the  Apostle's  preach-  not  all  orthodox  interpreters,  have  recog- 
ing,"  as  stated  in  the  passage  paraphrased,  nised  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  the  evidence 
Mr.  Stanley  there  tells  us,  that  in  his  of  these  two  prime  articles  of  the  Christian's 
preaching  the  Apostle  chiefly  dwelt  "  on  the  faith  ;  first^  the  personality  and  supreme  God- 
manner  of  Chrisf  s  deaths — the  cross  of  Christy  head  of  the  Spirit ;  and  second^  His  special 


sphere  of  operation  in  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth,  to  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
and  in  the  supernatural  inspiration  given 
to  enable  them  to  record  it.  The  former 
of  these  doctrines  is  established  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  the  Spirit 
personal  agency  in  the  way  of  searching  into 
tlie  mind  of  God,  and  infinite  knowledge  in 
apprehending  all  things,  even  the  deep  things 
of  God, — His  consciousness  of  the  Father's 
thoughts  being  imaged  and  defined  by  our 
consciousness  of  our  own.  And  the  latter 
of  these  doctrines  is  established  by  the  fact, 
that  he  tells  us  that  the  wisdom  spoken  by 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  was  a  wisdom 
not  known  or  discoverable  by  the  men  of 
the  world,  but  revealed  by  God,  and  that 
not  in  the  words  which  human  knowledge 
could  suggest,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
alone  could  teach.  But  the  easy-going  exe- 
getics  of  Mr.  Stanley  have  not  stumbled 
over  any  such  doctrines  in  this  passage,  and 
in  their  slipshod  course,  find  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  it  without  them.  The  following 
on  the  occasion  : — 


—  Christ  crucified.''''  Of  this  subject, — the 
cross  of  Christ, — two  points  especially  com- 
mended it  to  his  mind  at  Corinth, — (1)  its 
Simplicity,  and — (2)  its  Humiliation.  A 
third  point  appears  more  prominently  in  the 
other  epistles — (3)  its  Sufferings.  The  first 
of  these  characteristics  of  the  Apostle's  Gos- 
pel consisted  in  the  absence  of  all  appeal  to 
the  miraculous,  as  unworthy  of  the  highest 
and  best  form  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  the  plain  declaration  of  the  historical 
fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion;  together  with  the 
abnegation  of  all  philosophical  theories  or 
speculations.  The  second  characteristic  of 
his  preaching  was,  the  prominent  place  giv- 
en in  it  to  the  humiliation  of  that  death  which 
Chi^st  endured,  and  to  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  Christianity  and  humiliation. 
And  the  last  peculiar  element  of  the  Gospel 
announced  by  Paul,  was  the  image  of  suffer- 
ing conveyed  in  the  crucifixion  ;  a  suffering 
shared  not  only  by  Christ,  but  also  by  His 
followers.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Mr. 
Stanley's  dissertation,  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Divine  truth  which  Paul  preach-  i  is  his  "  paraphrase 
ed,  and  which  a  man  is  to  believe  in  order 
that  his  soul  may  be  saved  : — a  Gospel  which 
robs  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  of  all 
makes  it  suitable  to  a  sinner's  need,  or 
worthy  of  a  sinner's  acceptance. 

The  exposition  now  quoted  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  powers  as  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  might  be  paralleled  by  many 
other  examples  of  a  similar  character  and 
merit.  Let  one  more  instance  suffice,  illus 
trating,  as  it  does,  in  a  striking  way,  how 
readily  Mr.  Stanley's  historical  method  of 
exposition  can  bring  down  the  loftiest  Chris- 
tian truths  from  their  mysterious  and  peculiar 
heights,  and  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the 
common  run  of  human  thoughts  and  theories. 
Speaking  of  the  things  undiscoverable  by 
man's  reason,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostle  says  : — *'  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
God.  For  what  man  knoweih  the  things  of 
a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him  ?  oven  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.     Now  we  «  Stanley,  p.  59. 


*'  And  as  the  subject  of  this  wisdom  is  spiritual, 
that  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  manner  of  communicating  it ;  there 
is  a  Divine  language,  which  is  known  to  those 
who  have  received  the  new  spiritual  faculty  of 
Christians,  which  is  unknown  to  those  who  are* 
guided  only  by  their  natural  human  intellects. 
Tliis  also  was  exemplified  in  my  own  conduct  to- 
wards you ;  for  this  is  the  reason  why  I  was  un- 
able to  speak  to  you  on  more  exalted  subjects ;  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  them  into  a  sphere 
of  jarring  passions  and  factions,  which  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  faculty  within  you.'* 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
of  his  meaning,  Mr.  Stanley  devotes  a  dis- 
sertation to  the  subject  of  this  ''  spiritual 
faculty^^''  which  does  the  special  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  Christians,  and  renders  the 
supposition  of  His  personal  and  superna- 
tural operations  in  inspired  men  to  be  quite 
unnecessary.     He  tells  us  that — 

"  There  is  in  Christianity  an  element  which, 
thouffh  not  itself  intellectual,  is  analogous  to  that 
by  which  intellectual  wants  are  fi:ratified  ;"  that 
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"  this  element  of  Christianity  the  Apostle  here ' 
introduces  under  the  names  of  *  wisdom'  (ao^ia) 
and  'the  Spirit'  (ro  7rv«;//a);"  that  "the  most 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deep  spiritual  intuitions  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  the  highest  privilege  of  advanced 
Christian  goodness,  which  were  possessed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  by  the  tirst  converts." 
"  The  faculty  or  state  by  which  this  wisdom  is 
obtained,  is  described  emphatically  as  '  spiritual,' 
*  the  Spirit.'  "  "  The  word  is  chosen  partly  from 
the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  to  express  the  intellect — chiefly  as 
expressive  of  a  direct  connection  with  God.  It 
is  the  '  inspiration'  which  in  Scripture  is  as- 
cribed to  every  mental  gift ;  but  which  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  (to 
use  the  modern  form  of  speech  founded  on  the 
same  metaphor)  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
heaven."* 

And  in  another  part  of  his  Commentary 
Mr.  Stanley  favours  us  with  this  additional 
information  as  to  inspired  prophets: — 

"  In  all  these  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  the  Old,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  Koran, 
the  prominent  idea  is  not  that  of  prediction,  but 
of  delivering  inspired  messages  of  warning,  ex- 
hortation, and  instruction :  building  up,  exhort- 
ing, comforting  ;  convincing,  judging,  and  making 
manifest  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  ancient 
classical  and  Hebrew  sense  prevails  everywhere. 
Epimenides  and  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand, 
Elijah  and  Paul  on  the  other,  are  called 
prophets ;  not  because  they  foretold  the  future, 
but  because  they  enlightened  the  present."f 

Such  is  the  kind  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Stanley  indulges,  in  order 
to  make  out  that  degrading  theory  which  de- 
thrones the  Spirit  of  God  from  His  sole 
pre-eminence  as  the  personal  Revealer  of 
the  Father's  truth  and  the  personal  Inspirer 
of  apostolic  men — which  would  make  the 
sphere  of  His  supernatural  influence  to  com- 
prehend within  it  all  discoveries  in  secular 
science  and  common  truth,  and  the  subjects 
of  His  power  to  be  Epimenides  and  Maho- 
met not  less  truly  than  Elijah  and  Paul — 
and  which  reduces  the  inspiration  He  be- 
stows on  evangelists  and  prophets,  to  the 
level  of  that  undefined  and  undefinable  thing 
called  spiritual  insight  which  every  Christ- 
ian may  claim,  and  to  which  philosophers 
and  religionists  of  every  class  and  name 
refer  all  those  feelings  and  fancies,  scientific 
and  theological,  to  which  they  feel  them- 
selves puzzled  to  attribute  any  other  origin. 
It  is  a  kind  of  interpretation  as  destitute  of 
hermeneutical  sanction  as  it  is  hostile  to 
theological  truth,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  on 
a  principle  which  would  lead  a  man  to  as- 
sert that,  when  the  word  prophet  occurs  in 
the  Bible  in  reference  to  the  servants  of  the 
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Most  High,  it  must  mean  the  same  thing  as 
when  "found  in  the  Koran  in  reference  to 
Mahomet ;  or  that,  when  the  term  inspira- 
tion is  met  with  in  reference  to  the  myste- 
rious work  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  God- 
head on  the  souls  of  men  to  whom  the 
word  was  given,  it  can  mean  nothing  better 
than  the  frenzies  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
There  can  be  no  more  serious  abuse  of  the 
historical  method  of  interpretation,  than 
thus  prostituting  it  to  the  service  of  a  nega- 
tive theology,  by  discharging  from  the 
Scripture  text  all  that  is  peculiar  to  Scrip- 
ture truth. 

IV.  But  the  abuse  and  misapplication  of 
our  fourth  hermeneutical  canon,  is  hardly- 
less  common  than  the  mischievous  perver- 
sion of  the  historical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  poor  justice  that  is  not  denied  to 
any  human  composition,  of  being  interpreted 
in  a  way  consistent  with,  and  not  in  contra- 
diction to,  the  avowed  sentiments  and  public 
statements  of  its  author  in  other  portions  of 
his  writings,  is  not  seldom  grudgingly  and 
imperfectly  granted  to  the  writings  of  the 
inspired  penmen.  The  principle  of  the 
analogy  of  faith ^  when  applied  to  Scripture 
interpretation,  however  much  it  may  have 
have  been  decried  by  Dr.  Campbell,  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  and  others,  iS  really  nothing 
else  than  a  recognition,  in  our  attempts  to 
elucidate  the  word  of  God,  of  the  principle 
readily  acknowledged  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  investigation  when  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  of  truth — namely 
that,  in  all  cases,  we  must  proceed  to  apply 
the  clear  to  illustrate  the  obscure,  and  the 
well-known  and  certain  to  explain  the  un- 
known or  doubtful.  In  the  word  of  God, 
as  well  as  in  His  works,  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  there  are  unity  and  harmony 
throughout ;  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  nature,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  well-warranted  supposition 
that  all  truth  is  consistent  with  itself,  and 
that  that  which  is  less  understood  in  one  of 
its  revelations,  is  to  be  explained  by  what  is 
better  understood  in  another ;  and  it  were  a 
practical  reversal  of  all  the  principles  that  \ 
have  guided  discovery  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  if  we  were  to  deny  that,  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  sacred  text,  we  are  en- 
titled and  required,  when  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  one  passage  may  be  doubtful, 
to  explain  it  in  the  light  cast  upon  it,  by  the 
plainer  statements  or  the  confessed  opinions 
of  the  same  author  in  other  passages.  There 
is  a  '•  harmonia  apostolica"  as  truly  as  a 
unity  in  nature,  which  warrants  us  to  do 
this.  No  doubt  the  principle  may  be  greatly 
misunderstood  and  greatly  abused.  It  has 
been   so — and,   instead   of   t^jatherins  their 
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theology  from  the  Bible,  and  moulding  it 
according  to  a  right  interpretation  of  its 
text,  there  have  been  men  who  have  brought 
their  theology  ready-made  and  labelled  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  made  it  speak  accord- 
ing to  their  preconceived  opinions.  But 
still,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  analogy  of  faith,  and 
that  a  most  important  place  is  occupied  by 
it  in  the  true  principles  of  hermeneutics. 
There  can  be  no  trustworthy  interpretation 
of  any  one  passage  of  Scripture  disjoined 
from  every  other;  grammatical  acuteness 
and  critical  dexterity,  or  a  happy  conjecture, 
may  light  upon  the  meaning  of  an  individual 
text,  but  it  requires  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  its  whole  system  of 
dogmatic  truth,  to  become  a  Bible  exposi- 
tor ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  must  be 
a  good  interpreter  of  the  sacred  volume,  in 
order  to  be  a  good  theologian,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  a  man  must  be  a  good  theologian 
in  order  to  be  a  good  interpreter. 

We  confess  that  we  have  formed  no  very 
favourable  estimate  of  Mr.  Stanley's  quali- 
fications in  this  respect.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  present  volume,  apart  from  ser- 
mons, is  the  first  attempt  that  he  has  made 
in  the  way  of  theological  writing  or  discus- 
sion ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  it,  of  his 
place  and  rank  as  a  theologian,  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  place  them  very  high.  In 
one  important  respect  he  is  conspicuously 
defective — in  that  masculine  grasp  of  Scrip- 
ture truth  and  logical  precision  of  thought 
which  are  essential  to  the  systematic  and  ac- 
curate theologian.  There  often  indeed 
seems  to  be  a  studious  avoidance  of  every- 
thing like  definite  or  dogmatic  statement  of 
opinion,  so  that  without  any  absolute  obscur- 
ity of  language,  it  is  yet  extremely  difficult 
\o  discover  what  Mr.  Stanley's  theological 
/iews  really  are,  or  whether  he  has  any  at 
all.  He  seems  to  belong  to  that  school,  so 
prevalent  in  the  present  day,  to  whom  object- 
ive truth  is  positively  distasteful,  and  who 
shun,  as  they  would  leprosy,  anything  like 
/  a  logical  definition  or  precise  statement  of 
what  they  mean.  After  studying  his  Expo- 
sitions of  these  Epistles  and  his  Commen- 
tary, occupying  a  large  octavo  volume,  we 
would  feel  it  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks  to  tell  to  what  system  of  theological 
opinion  his  views  belong ;  and  we  are  only 
relieved  from  the  difficulty,  by  coming  to  the 
conviction,  that  among  divines  the  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  has  no 
standing  at  all,  and  that  his  place  as  a  theo- 
logian is  nowhere. 

If  any  one  would  desire  to  judge  of  the 
theological  qualifications  of  Mr.  Stanley  for 


interpreting  Scripture,  let  him  turn  to  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  having  read  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  let  him  peruse  the  exposition 
by  the  commentator.  It  refers  to  the  great 
question  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  guilty 
world  to  God  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
First,  we  have  the  Apostle's  view,  as  stated 
in  these  words, — *'  And  all  things  are  of 
God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit,  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ; 
and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation. Now  then  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us  :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God.  For  He  hath  made  Him 
to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  this 
remarkable  passage,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
pends on  the  sense  of  the  important  words 
"  to  reconcile"  {naraXXdoaix))  and  "  recon- 
ciliation" (^naraXXayri),  Was  there  any  ob- 
stacle to  friendship  on  the  part  of  God  to 
be  removed  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  man  ? 
And  is  the  reconciliation  a  mutual  one  1 
Or  was  there  no  cause  of  offence  to  be  re- 
moved on  any  side  but  man's,  and  is  the  re- 
conciliation simply  on  his  part  consisting  in 
the  removal  of  his  enmity  to  God  1  It  is 
well  known  that  this  very  question  is  the 
testing  one  which  on  this  subject  divides 
the  orthodox  from  the  Socinian  schools,  and 
involves  an  essential  difference  of  opinion 
upon  almost  all  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
character  of  God  as  a  Righteous  Lawgiver, 
the  nature  of  Christ's  death  as  a  proper 
atonement,  and  the  grounds  of  a  sinner's  ac- 
ceptance. Looking  to  the  statement  of  the 
Apostle,  and  leaving  out  his  reference  to 
Christ,  "  as  made  sin  for  us  that  toe  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him^^ 
in  the  last  verse,  we  admit  that  there  may 
not  be  enough  in  the  use  of  the  term,  "  re- 
conciliation" in  this  passage,  taken  alone,  to 
fix  down  with  certainty  its  signification  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  other  of  the  senses 
above  mentioned  ;  and  that  there  might  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  whether 
the  reconciliation  was  on  both  sides,  or  on 
one  only.  And  this,  therefore,  is  precisely 
one  of  the  passages  where,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover its  true  import,  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  philological 
comparison  of  it  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture  where  the  same  doctrine  is  assert- 
ed, and  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the 
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general  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God.  When  the  term  "  reconciliation^^'' 
taken  by  itself,  or  even  in  this  insulated 
passage,  may  admit  of  one  or  other  of  two 
interpretations,  the  whole  analogy  and  bear- 
ing of  Scripture  theology  must  be  brought 
in  to  aid  us  to  determine  its  meaning.  We 
have  no  intention  to  enter  on  such  a  wide 
and  difficult  task.  It  would  require  us  to 
review  well  nigh  the  whole  theology  of  the  Re- 
formation in  its  aspects  toward  the  Socinian 
theory.  Crellius,  one  of  the  early  disciples 
of  Socinus,  in  his  advocacy  of  that  theory, 
defends  the  opinion,  that  the  reconciliation 
spoken  of  here  and  elsewhere  in  Scripture, 
means  nothing  more  than  man  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  not  God  being  reconciled 
to  man,  and  the  point  has  been  argued  over 
and  over  again  since  his  day.  It  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  we  think 
these  positions  can  easily  and  satisfactorily 
be  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of 
God :  First,  the  Scripture  delineation  of 
the  character  of  God  as  a  Righteous  Ruler 
and  Judge  in  his  moral  government  of  this 
world,  necessarily  implies  that  there  is  cause 
of  offence  on  His  part  towards  sin  and  sin- 
ners which  needs  to  be  removed  before 
friendship  can  be  restored.  Second^  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  ancient  sacrifices, 
embodies  in  type  and  prophecy,  a  promise 
of  satisfaction  to  be  made  to  God  for  sin 
•with  a  view  of  removing  this  offence. 
Third^  the  Scripture  statements,  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  represent  it  as  an 
"  atonement  made," — a  "  propitiation  ren- 
dered,"—  a  "ransom  paid,"  in  order  to  re- 
move the  offence  and  restore  friendship. 
Fourth,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in 
the  language  of  a  substitution,  and  His  suf- 
ferings can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
reasonable  way  than  as  actually  being  a  sub- 
stitution in  place  of  sinners.  And  Fifthly, 
this  word  "  reconciliation,"  according  to 
Scripture  usage  in  other  passages,  implies 
the  removal,  on  both  sides,  and  not  merely 
on  one,  of  the  obstacles  to  friendship  be- 
tween God  and  man.  The  discussion  of 
such  general  Scripture  positions  as  these, 
plainly  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  of  theolo- 
gical argument,  and  yet  is  all  necessary  satis- 
factorily to  determine  the  nature  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  which  the  passage  speaks. 

Now  let  any  one  read  the  free  and  easy 
style  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  interprets  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  and  comments  on 
them : — 

"  Their  sense  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — The 
world  had  been  in  a  long  estrangement  from  God  ; 
His  dealings  had  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind a  sense  of  hostility  and  offence.  Suddenly  a 
great  manifestation  of  Divine  love  was  announced, 


which,  wherever  the  tidings  were  brought,  awaken- 
ed feelings  never  before  known.  These  feelings 
resolved  themselves  into  two  kinds.  The  present 
was  felt  to  be  parted  from  the  past  by  a  separa- 
tion so  complete  as  to  be  compared  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  a  new  creation.  The  whole  world,  not 
Jewish  only,  but  Gentile,  was  called,  after  long 
absence,  to  return  to  God.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  by  this  one  word  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Levitical  ritual.  So  even  in  times  of  great 
human  sorrow  or  joy,  the  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  social  life  is  dissolved  by  a  stronger  and  more 
universal  sense  of  brotherhood  :  *'If  ye  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why 
are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not."  The  Jewish  and  Gentile  classes 
were  reconciled  to  each  other  by  the  sight  of  His 
common  love  exhibited  by  Christ  to  both  :  «  He 
hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition, 
having  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  emnity,  even  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances ; 
for  to  make  in  Himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so 
making  peace  ;  and  that  He  might  reconcile  both 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain 
the  enmity  thereby.'  And  finally,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Gentile  world  were  delivered  by  this  Divine 
act  of  love,  from  the  slavery  of  the  sins  of  their 
age  and  country  and  long  contamination  of  false 
morals  and  worship :  *  Ydu  that  were  sometime 
alienated  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  He  reconciled  in  the  body  of 
His  flesh  through  death.'    ... 

.  .  '*  The  apostle's  view  of  Christ's  death,  as 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  represents  it  as 
the  effect  and  manifestation,  not  of  the  wrath  or 
vengeance  of  God,  but  of  His  love  ;  of  the  love 
not  only  of  Christ,  but  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense,  of  God  also.  It  was  not  God  that  was 
reconciled  and  man  that  thereby  was  induced  to 
love  ;  but  God  that  showed  His  love,  and  thereby 
brought  back  mankind  from  its  long  enmity  to 
Him.  It  was  not  God  that  was  to  be  appeased, 
and  Christ  that  was  to  appease,  but  God  was  in 
Christ.  Man  is  not  described  as  seeking  after 
God,  but  God  as  seeking  after  man — be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God.  lie  says  not  (thus  writes  Chrysos- 
tom  on  this  passage)  reconcile  God  to  yourselves, 
for  it  is  not  God  who  is  an  enemy  to  you,  but  you 
who  are  enemies  to  God."* 

We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Stanley  because  he  adopts  the  Socinian 
view  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  passages 
of  Scripture  that  bear  upon  it,  if  he  really 
believes  and  is  ready  to  show  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  ground  for  his  doing  so.  Neither 
do  we  stop  to  complain  of  the  misrepresent- 
ation in  the  above  extract,  of  the  views  of 
orthodox  divines.  But  we  simply  say,  that 
after  the  array  of  theological  learning  and 
exegetical  skill  from  the  Reformation  down- 
ward, that  have  been  marshalled  on  the  side 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine  on  this  point,  we 
cannot  but  regard  his  attempt  to  reintroduce 
the  exploded  views  of  the  Socinian  school 
without  a  single  allusion  to  the  argum'ents  of 
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their  opponents,  or  a  single  reason,  critical  I  In  the  work  bj  Dr.  Hodge,  mentioned  at 
or  dogmatic,  against  them,  as  discreditable 
to  his  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  and  still  more 
so  to  his  knowledge  as  a  theologian. 
.  But  if  Mr.  Stanley  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  Socinian  school,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  reconciliation, 
he  occupies  a  position  lower  still  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  account 
given  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  may  be  variously 
understood,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  that  more  completely  di- 
vested it  of  all  theological  or  even  Christian 
ideas,  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  explain- 
ed by  him.  According  to  the  Romish  theory, 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper  are  actually 
the  substance  of  the  "  body  and  blood"  of 
the  Lord ;  according  to  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ory, they  are  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  them  ; 
according  to  the  Socinian  theory,  they  are 
the  sign.  But  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  they  neither  constitute  nor  seal  nor 
exhibit,  literally  or  spiritually,  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Redeemer. — "  The  body  of 
Christ,''^  we  are  told  by  him,  "here  as  is 
elsewhere  in  the  apostle's  language,  is  not 
the  literal  frame  of  our  Lord,  but  the  body 
which  He  has  left  behind  Him  on  the  earth 
in  the  human  race — the  Christian  society,  or 
its  members  severally.  If  this  truth  were 
recognised,  then  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be 
properly  celebrated  ;  but  if  Christians  re- 
garded themselves  as  having  no  connection 
with  their  brethren,  the  Supper  would  be 
profaned  and  turned  into  a  common  meal."* 
In  short,  it  is  a  social  meal,  where  Christ- 
ians may  meet  in  company  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  fellowship  together,  and  unite 
to  commemorate  their  Master  in  the  same 
way  as  the  members  of  some  political  club 
or  party  may  dine  together  to  proclaim  their 
own  principles,  and  to  commemorate  their 
leader;  but  it  is  not  an  ordinance  having,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  words,  any  sacramental 
character  or  virtue.  It  is  thus  that  he  para- 
phrases the  account  of  it  by  the  apostle  : — 

"  You  remember  the  account  of  its  original 
institution,  as  I  communicated  it  to  you  from 
Christ  Himself;  you  remember  how  He  called 
the  bread  His  body,  and  the  cup  the  covenant 
sealed  by  His  blood,  and  how  He  spoke  of  it  as 
cootinuiuff  for  a  memorial  of  Hia  death  until  His 
return.  Every  unworthy  celebration  of  this  meal, 
therefore,  is  a  sin  aeainst  His  bodj^  and  blood. 
His  body  is  the  whole  Christian  society  ;  it  is  in 
yourselves,  if  you  will  but  look  for  it  there.  To 
partake  of  the  Supper  without  this  conscionsness 
of  solemn  communion  with  Him,  and  with  eai^h 
other,  is  to  provoke  those  judgments  of  sickness 
and  death  which  have  ia  fact  been  so  frequent 
among  you."J 


*  Stanley,  p.  212. 
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the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  inspired  account,  by  a  divine 
of  a  very  different  school  and  calibre, — one 
who,  with  erudition  and  scholarship  quite 
equal  to  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  with  a  logical 
and  comprensive  grasp  of  the  apostle's 
thoughts,  and  a  mastery  over  theology,  to 
which  he  can  make  no  pretensions,  has  given 
us  in  his  "Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,"  one  of  the  very  best  ex- 
amples of  biblical  interpretation  recently 
published,  and  which  is  as  rich  and  full  in 
Scriptural  truth  as  it  is  trustworthy  and  pene- 
trating in  Exegetical  analysis.  We  would 
desire  to  put  in  contrast  the  two  Exposi- 
tions. Referring  to  the  expression — this  is 
My  body^  Dr.  Hodge  says : — 

"  Probably  the  history  of  the  world  does  not 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  controversies  occasioned 
by  these  simple  words.  The  ordinary  and  natural 
interpretation  of  them  is,  that  the  pronoun  this, 
refers  to  the  bread.  *  This  bread,  which  I  hold 
in  My  hand,  and  which  I  give  to  you,  is  My  body  ;' 
— that  is,  is  the  symbol  of  My  body  ;  precisely  as 
we  say  of  a  statue,  it  is  the  person  which  it  repre- 
sents; or  as  the  Scriptures  say,  that  the  sign  is 
the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  symbol ;  or,  as  the 
Saviour  says, — *  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  bran- 
ches'— '  I  am  the  door  ;'  or  as  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  was  said, — '  that  rock  was  Christ ;'  or 
as  in  John,  the  dove  is  said  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost 
—  or  as  baptism  is  said  to  be  regeneration. 
This  is  a  usage  so  familiar  to  all  languages,  that 
no  one  disputes  that  the  words  in  question  will 
bear  this  interpretation.  That  they  must  bear 
this  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  plain, — (1.) 
From  the  impossibility  of  the  bread  in  Christ's 
hand  being  His  literal  body,  then  seated  at  the 
table,  and  the  wine  the  blood,  then  flowing  in 
Plis  veins.  (2.)  From  the  still  more  obvious  im- 
possibility of  taking  the  words,  '  this  cup  is  the 
New  Testament,'  in  a  literal  sense.  In  Mart, 
xxvi.  28,  it  is  said,  '  This  (cup)  is  My  blood.' 
But  Romanists  do  not  hold  to  a  transubstantiation 
of  the  cwp,  but  only  of  the  wine.  But  if  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  they  necessitated  the  be- 
lief of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  (3.)  From  the 
utter  subversion  of  all  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
laws  of  belief  necessarily  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ia  lite- 
rally the  crucified  body  of  Christ.  (4)  From 
the  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supersti- 
tious idolatry  on  the  other,  which  are  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  calling  upon  men  to  believe 
so  glaring  a  contradiction.  It  is  only  by  denying 
all  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  cou- 
founding  all  our  ideas  of  substance  and  qualities, 
that  we  can  believe  that  wine  is  blood,  or  bread 
flesh.  The  Romish  interpretation  of  these  words 
is,  that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,  because 
its  whole  substance  is  changed  into  the  substance 
of  His  body.  The  Lutherans  sav  it  is  His  body, 
because  the  body  is  present  in  and  with  the  bread. 
Calvin  says  it  is  His  body  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  dove  ia  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost 
appeared  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  which  was 
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the  pledge  of  His  presence.  So  the  bread  is  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  body,  because  with  the  one  we 
receive  the  other.  What  is  received,  however, 
and  what  Calvin  calls  Christ's  body,  and  some- 
times the  substance  of  His  body,  is  not  the  body 
itself,  which  he  admits  is  in  heaven  only,  but  a 
life-giving  power  [vim  vivificam)  which  flows  to 
us  from  the  glorified  body  of  our  Lord.  The  only 
presence  of  Christ's  body  iu  the  Sacrament,  ad- 
mitted by  Calvin,  was  this  presence  of  power. 
The  Reformed  Churches  teach  that  the  bread  is 
called  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  cup  is  called  the  Xew  Covenant.  He  who  in 
faith  receives  the  cup,  receives  the  covenant  of 
which  it  was  the  pledge ;  and  he  who  in  faith  re- 
ceives the  bread,  receives  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
body  as  broken  for  him.  The  one  is  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  the  other.  .  .  .  The  body  of 
Christ  cannot  mean  the  Church,  because  His 
blood  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  and 
because  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
bread  is  the  symbol  of  Christ's  literal  and  not  of 
His  mystical  body.  To  partake  of  His  body,  is 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  His  body  as  broken 
for  us."* 

The  contrast  between  these  two  specimens 
of  interpretation  markedly  exhibits  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  interpreters. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  those  hermeneutical  principles  that 
are  common  to  the  Bible  with  other  books. 
But  before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close, 
we  would  wish  in  two  or  three  sentences  to 
advert  to  a  few  of  those  principles  of  inter- 
pretation that  are  peculiar  to  Scripture,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  limiting  or  modifying 
the  general  doctrine,  —  true  in  the  main, 
though  not  true  to  its  full  extent, — that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  expounded  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  any  human  composition.  There  are 
peculiarities  about  the  Bible  that,  to  some 
extent,  necessitate  a  limitation  of  that  canon, 
and  demand  that  the  treatment  it  receives, 
when  we  proceed  to  interpret  it,  shall  be 
somew^hat  different. 

First,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  inspired 
record  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  obvious- 
ly requires  that  we  deal  with  it  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  we  w^ould  deal  with 
a  purely  human  composition.  As  the  record 
of  supernatural  events,  we  must  accept  them 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  that  historical  criti- 
cism which  we  would  warrantably  apply  to 
similar  events  recorded  by  a  profane  histo- 
rian ;  and  especially  as  the  inspired  record  of 
such  events,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  them,  upon  different  principles.  Take 
the  earlier  pages  of  history, — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  narrative  by  Livy  of  the  pre- 
historic period  of  the  Roman  State,  and  we 
deal  with  the  legends  and  prodigies  which  it 

*  Hodge's  Exposition  of  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, p.  189,  p.  224-5. 


records  as  events  not  trustworthy,  and  with 
the  historian  as  mistaken.  The  mythical 
theory  of  interpretation,  which  reduces  such 
histories  to  the  level  of  unhistoric  legends, 
or  the  naturalist  theory  of  interpretation, 
which  brings  its  supernatural  events  within 
the  circle  of  common  things,  and  the  range 
of  common  criticism,  may,  in  such  cases, 
each  assert  its  claims  to  a  hearing  and  be  al- 
lowed. Indeed,  with  regard  to  any  human 
book,  however  authentic  and  credible  it  may 
be,  criticism  must  proceed  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  at  least  the  possibility  (however  small 
the  chances  may  be)  of  unintentional  error 
in  the  facts  recorded,  and  of  unconscious 
mistake  in  the  author.  But  these  sources  of 
fallacy  are  shut  out  if  it  is  granted  that  the 
book  to  be  interpreted  is  the  inspired  record 
of  a  supernatural  revelation.  In  such  a  case 
there  7nnst  be  superhuman  events  embraced 
in  the  narrative,  which  are  not  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  similar  events  re- 
corded in  any  human  history  might  be  dealt 
with,  and  to  which  no  mythical  or  naturalist 
method  of  interpretation  can  rightly  apply ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  narrative,  because  in- 
spired men,  must  be  judged  of  as  infallibly 
true  in  what  they  assert.  The  principles  of 
Scripture  interpretation  must  take  for  grant- 
ed, and  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  record  of  supernatural 
events,  and  that  the  penmen  are  not  mistaken, 
but  inspired.  The  work  of  the  Christian 
apologist  precedes  the  work  of  the  Bible  ex- 
positor ;  and  the  latter  is  entitled  to  take  for 
granted  as  a  fact  admitted  or  proved,  that 
the  Bible  is  true  when  it  tells  us  of  miracles 
wrought,  and  that  the  penmen  of  the  Bible 
were  kept  from  error  in  their  statements  of 
fact  or  opinion.  And  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation applicable  to  other  and  fallible 
books  must,  when  transferred  to  Scripture, 
be  to  this  extent  limited  and  modified,  so 
that  in  their  application  to  an  inspired  reve- 
lation they  shall  not  charge  it  with  error  or 
defect. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  limitation  as 
one  obviously  to  be  put  on  the  principles  of  in- 
terpretation applicable  to  Scripture,  would,  if 
frankly  and  fully  made,  save  us  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  in  regard  to  Bible  exegetics.  If 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  sacred  volume 
containing  a  record  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion and  miraculous  events,  let  us  argue  the 
question  and  decide  the  dispute.  Further,  if 
any  one  denies  that  its  authors  were  inspired 
and  kept  from  error,  let  us  investigate  into 
the  matter  and  settle  the  point.  We  must 
do  this  before  it  is  worth  our  pains  to  pro- 
ceed to  interpret  it.  But  the  matter  having 
been  judged  and  decided,  let  us  frankly  and 
fully  admit,  in  proceeding  to  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  its  contents,  that  no  principle  of  in- 
terpretation applicable  to  human  books  can 
be  lawfully  applied  to  it  which  is  not  modi- 
fied and  limited  in  the  sense  of  this  fact. 
Mr.  Stanley,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
him,  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  the  supernatural,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  be  a  possible  thing,  or  at  least 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  really  asserted  in 
Scripture  as  having  occurred  to  the  extent 
generally  supposed.  And  hence  the  miracu- 
lous gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost,  and  the 
exercise  of  it  in  the  Corinthian  church,  are 
facts  which,  following  Neander  and  others, 
he  explains  as  by  no  means  supernatural, 
but  paralleled  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
both  within  and  without  the  Christian 
Church.  He  tells  us  that  the  account  given 
by  the  apostle  of  the  gift,  as  witnessed  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  is  fitted  to  remind  us 
of  "  the  unconscious  utterances  which  ac- 
companied the  delivery  of  the  ancient 
oracles  ;"  and  that  in  recent  days  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  similar  kind  in  "  the  parox- 
ysms that  attended  the  preaching  of  Wesley," 
and  the  "  so-called  gift  of  tongues  in  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Irving."  In  a  similar  way, 
Mr.  Stanley  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
and  degree  in  which  the  sacred  writers  were 
inspired,  or  rather,  he  is  in  no  doubt  at  all 
that  their  inspiration  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  manifold  errors  in  their  writings  ; 
for  he  tells  us  that  the  apostles  were  quite 
mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  recorded  very  imperfect  views, 
which  modern  opinions  have  corrected,  as 
to  the  nature  of  marriage.  Now  in  oppo- 
sition  to  all  such  crude  exposition,  we  say, 
settle  the  question^  whether  or  not  the  Bible 
is  a  record  of  supernatural  events  and  its 
penmen  inspired ;  and  this  question,  once 
decided,  goes  to  modify  the  canons  of  herme- 
neutics  applicable  to  its  case,  and  to  shut  out 
such  false  and  defective  methods  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Second,  The  peculiarity  that  the  Bible, 
though  made  up  of  many  treatises,  written 
by  different  authors  and  at  different  times, 
is  yet  one  organic  whole,  as  the  authorship  of 
one  God,  and  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  His 
one  Divine  mind,  also  modifies  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  applicable  to  it  in 
common  with  other  books.  That  unity  of 
thought  and  consistency  of  opinion  which, 
in  human  compositions,  are  found  within  the 
limits  of  one  author's  writings,  and  which 
80  powerfully  aid  us  in  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  are  in  Scripture  extended  over 
the  many  authors*  writings  which  it  em- 
braces from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  because 
all  the  product,  not  of  the  same  human  pen, 
but  of  the  same  superhuman   inspiration. 


Our  Scripture  principles  of  interpretation 
must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  this 
fact.  It  evidently  warrants  and  requires  us 
to  bring  in  to  our  aid,  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  profane 
waitings,  the  canon,  that  the  one  part  of  it 
must  be  interpreted  by  another,  and  that 
the  doctrines  and  revelations  of  earlier  and 
later  times,  the  principles  of  past  and  pre- 
sent dispensations  must  be  equally  taken  into 
account,  as  throwing  harmonious  light  upon 
its  meaning.  How  very  far  this  principle 
has  been  practically  set  aside,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
modern  interpreters,  is  obvious  enough. 

Third,  Another  modification  that  our 
principles  of  interpretation  must  suffer, 
when  applied  to  the  sacred  volume,  arises 
out  of  the  consideration,  that  necessary  and 
manifest  consequences  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture are  as  really  part  of  Divine  revelation 
as  Scripture  itself.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  man,  and  of  human  writings.  The  infer- 
ences drawn  from  human  expressions  of 
opinion,  even  though  they  be  necessary  and 
lawful  inferences  from  such  expressions,  are 
not  always  to  be  taken  as  forming  part  of 
the  opinions  of  the  author.  A  man  is  not 
to  be  charged  with  the  consequences  of 
the  opinions  he  avows,  because  he  may  not 
have  foreseen  or  intended  the  consequences. 
But  with  God  and  the  Divine  revelation  it 
is  different.  He  both  foresaw  and  intended 
all  that  He  has  revealed,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  express  statement  or  necessary  im- 
plication ;  what  is  virtually  contained  in 
Scripture,  because  the  lawful  and  unavoid- 
able deduction  from  its  statements,  is  as 
really  part  of  the  mind  of  God  as  these 
statements  themselves ;  and  the  doctrines 
or  truths  that  necessarily  result  from  the 
Word  revealed  are  no  less  a  discovery  of 
Divine  truth  than  the  letter  of  the  Word 
itself.  And  hence  it  is  a  principle  which 
orthodox  divines  have  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, asserted, — that  "  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for 
His  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith  and 
life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture, 
or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be 
deduced  from  Scripture,''''*  It  is  notdifiicult 
to  see  the  modification,  required  by  such  a 
consideration  as  this,  in  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  applicable  to  unin- 
spired books  when  they  shall  come  to  be 
applied  to  inspired  Scripture.  It  demands 
a  minuter  and  more  anxious  inquiry  into 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  a  more  thorough 
investigation  into  the  dogmatic  relations  and 
import  of  each  passage,  than  would  be  call- 


*  Westminator  Confession,  ch.  L  6. 
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ed  for  in  the  case  of  other  writings ;  and  it 
warrants  interpreters  to  educe  a  more  ex- 
tensive sense  and  a  profounder  meaning 
from  its  statements  than  could  be  safely 
elicited  from  human  compositions.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  different  this  is  from 
some  of  the  superficial  methods  of  interpre- 
tation practised  in  the  present  day. 

And,  lastly^  we  must  be  prepared  to  find 
in  Scripture  what  Butler  found,  and  to  mod- 
ify our  hermeneutical  principles  accordingly 
—  viz.,  intentional  obscurity.  In  human 
writings  we  expect  that  the  author  shall  ex- 
press himself  with  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  he  can  command,  in  order  that 
he  may  secure  his  desired  object  of  being 
understood.  But  God  had  a  further  purpose 
in  view.  He  sometimes  designed  to  reveal 
Himself  but  in  part,  and  sometimes  to  make 
the  imperfect  distinctness  of  Mis  revelations 
a  discipline  to  the  hearts  and  a  trial  of  the 
faith  of  His  people.  His  revelation  is  not 
given  in  the  shape  or  language  that  is  the 
most  simple  and  furthest  removed  from  dif- 
ficulty or  obscurity.  In  prophecy  this  is 
acknowledged  by  all ;  but  it  is  not  less 
true  of  other  portions  of  revelation.  And 
hence  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  sense 
of  a  passage  is  not  always  the  true  one.  In 
interpreting  the  inspired  writings  we  must 
not  rashly  proceed  upon  the  principle  appli- 
cable to  human  writings,  that  the  clearest 
meaning  is  always  the  best. 

Such  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Book 
of  God  evidently  go  to  limit  and  modify  the 
ordinary  maxim,  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  a  human  writing ; 
and  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  modern  interpreters. 

The  works  by  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Dr. 
Candlish  mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  are  confined  to  the  expo- 
sition of  a  single  chapter  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  are  popular  and  practi- 
cal in  their  aim,  as  well  as  critical  and  exe- 
getical.  They  are  both  works  of  merit, 
containing  much  interesting  and  valuable 
matter. 

The  Exposition  of  First  Corinthians  XV., 
by  Dr.  Brown,  is  the  production  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  a  long  and  earnest  life  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  has 
abounded  therein  largely  to  the  profit  of 
many  ;  and  who,  with  energy  and  zeal  un- 
abated, has,  in  the  evening  of  his  day,  with 
something  upon  his  spirit  of  the  softening, 
but  with  none  of  the  darkening  shadows 
which  the  evening  casts,  sat  himself  down 
with  the  apostle  to  study  the  "  Resurrection 
of  Life."  Dr.  Brown  began  his  exegetical 
labours  in  the  field  of  Scripture  criticism  at 
a  time  when  he  enjoyed  few  of  the  facilities 


for  critical  investigation,  and  fewer  of  the 
excellent  patterns  which  our  day  has  wit- 
nessed. He  was  one  of  the  first  in  recent 
years  to  recognise,  and  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
Biblical  expositions,  the  importance  of  a 
strict  philological  treatment  of  the  text  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  all  sound  exegesis,  al- 
though he  has  never  been  led  to  give  it  an 
exclusive  or  unjust  pre-eminence,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  logical  and  historical  and  dog- 
matic methods.  He  has  brought  to  his  task 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  an  acute 
and  ardent  intellect,  the  scholarship  of  a 
competent  philologist,  the  various  learning 
of  a  well-read  divine,  and  that  earnest  love 
of,  and  fearless  faith  in  the  Word  of  God, 
which  are  the  best  security  against  party  or 
theological  bias  in  the  interpretation  of  it. 
We  especially  recognise  in  the  work  before 
us  one  of  the  best  and  rarest  qualities  of  an 
expositor, — the  power  of  casting  himself 
with  thorough  intelligence  and  sympathy 
into  the  deep  and  powerful  current  of  the 
apostle's  argument,  and  of  explaining  his 
words  by  being  able  to  read  his  thoughts 
and  aims;  and  no  one  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Brown's  Exposition  without 
feeling  that  it  is  one  fitted  to  edify  the 
scholar  by  its  learning,  and  the  private 
Christian  by  its  piety. 

The  work  by  Dr.  Candlish,  on  the  same 
chapter,  is  considerably  less  of  an  orderly 
and  systematic  exposition,  and  does  not  aim 
at  the  same  strictness  of  critical  and  theolo- 
gical method.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
regular  or  exhaustive  commentary,  but  rather 
a  series  of  popular  discourses,  following  the 
general  line  of  the  apostle's  argument,  open- 
ing up  his  views,  and  applying  them  to  the 
practical  wants  and  edification  of  a  Christian 
congregation.  It  is  oftentimes  fresh  in 
thought,  acute  and  ingenious  in  argument 
(sometimes  too  acute  and  too  ingenious*), 
and  not  seldom  striking  and  powerful  in  ap- 
peal. Although  occasionally  chargeable 
with  the  repetition  and  diffuseness  incident 
to  spoken  discourse,  it  presents  not  a  few 
passages  of  powerful  and  eloquent  writing ; 
and  its  views  of  Divine  truth  generally  are 
earnest  and  spiritual.  But  we  cannot  part 
from  Dr.  Candlish  without  entering  a  grave 
protest  against  the  doctrine  which,  in  various 
passages,  he  appears  to  maintain  as  to  the 
original  condition  of  man  before  the  fall, 
and  as  to  the  quality  or  character  belonging 
to  Adam's  bodily  life  or  inferior  nature, 
"  not  only  not  in  harmony^  but  apt  to  be  in 


*  Under  the  head  of  reasoning  "too  ingenious," 
we  would  take  the  Hberty  of  ranking  his  subtle,  but 
to  our  mind  groundless,  distinction  between  "flesh 
and  blood"  and  "  flesh  and  bones." 
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conflict,  with  the  spirits  lofty  and  adoring 
worship  of  the  Incorruptible  and  EternaV* 
We  hope  that  we  are  mistaken ;  we  possibly 
are  so  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  in  such  terms  as  could  hardly 
have  occurred  through  inadvertence,  and 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  misunderstood. 
If  it  means  anything  at  all,  the  view  incul- 
cated by  Dr.  Candlish  amounts  to  some- 
thing very  like  the  Popish  tenet  of  "  concu- 
pisceniia,''^  or  of  that  conflict  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  natures  in  Adam  pre- 
viously to  the  fall,  which  was  restrained  and 
held  under  subjection  only  by  a  supernatural 
gift.  It  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  Bellar- 
mine  in  former  times,  and  by  Moehler  and 
Perrone  ia  the  present,  as  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  all  sound  Protestant  theolo- 
gians, from  Amesius  and  Turretinef  down- 
wards, as  contrary  to  the  integrity  and  the 
whole  analogy  of  the  Reformed  faith.  It  is 
a  tenet  intimately  connected  with  the  views 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  both  on  the  question 
of  original  sin  and  on  that  of  justification, 
and  can  hardly  indeed,  if  consistently  main- 
tained, fail  to  lead  to  unsound  opinions  on 
these  points.  We  have  no  suspicion  that 
Dr.  Candlish  sympathises  with  the  Roman- 
ist system ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  he  employed  language  that  did  not, 
however  unconsciously  on  his  part,  really 
assert  (if  it  assert  anything  at  all)  one  of  its 
characteristic  dogmas. 


Art.  V. — 1.  N^otes  on  Some  of  the  Principal 
Pictures  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
By  John  Ruskin.     London  :  1858. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Royal  Academy.     London. 

3.  Annual  Reports  of  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
my, and  Catalogue.     Edinburgh. 

4.  Statement  of  Liverpool  Exhibition, 

It  is  manifest  that  British  art  now  holds  a 
higher  position  than  it  ever  did  at  any 
former  period.  The  deep  public  interest 
taken  in  it,  is  evinced  by  crowded  exhibi- 


•  Page  216.    See  also  pp.  193,  203,  207. 

f  The  entire  harmony  of  all  the  elements  of 
Adam's  nature  among  themselves  and  with  holiness 
previously  to  the  fall — the  willing  subjection  and 
conformity  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
heiTig  which  God  gave  him  at  his  creation,  which 
bore  the  Divine  image,  and  was  declared  by  the 
Most  High  to  be  "very  good,"  is  thus  asserted  by 
Turrotine :  — "Ad  eum  pertinet  rectitudo  et  integri- 
tas  seu  dotes  homini  collate  quco  nomine  JuatiticB 
originalia  ezprimi  solont  quia  t\iit  homini  concreata 
ct  ab  engine  illi  coUuta  est,  quse  complectitur,  turn 


tions,  frequent  notice  by  the  press,  the  great 
demand  for  illustrated  publications,  and  the 
very  large  sums  annually  laid  out  on  works 
of  art.  Our  Continental  neighbours  not  only 
now  acknowledge,  what  they  have  so  long 
denied,  that  we  have  a  school,  but  they 
characterise. it  as  marked  by  "freshness  and 
originality,"  In  the  "Exposition  Univer- 
selle,"  in  1855,  the  works  by  British  artists 
excited  great  interest,  and  were  very  favour- 
ably noticed  by  the  Parisian  press.  One  of 
the  most  popular  writers  on  art  in  France, 
Theophile  Gautier,  in  his  work,  "  les  Beaux- 
arts  en  Europe,"  divides  the  art  of  the  world 
into  four  strongly  defined  zones,  namely, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France,  —  Britain  being  distinguished  by 
"  Individuality,"  a  potent  element  in  art, 
Belgium  by  "Skill,"  Germany  by  "Ideal- 
ity," and  Fra^e  by  "Eclecticism,"  or  a 
selection  and  combination  of  the  qualities  of 
all  other  schools. 

Though  a  sort  of  private  academy,  of 
which  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  president, 
was  instituted  in  London  in  1711,  it  soon 
went  down,  as  did  similar  attempts  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  and  others;  and  it  was  not 
till  1734-35  that  the  English  School  of  Art 
was  founded,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hogarth,  between  thirty  and  forty  artists 
hired  a  room  in  Peter's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  instituted  an  academy  for  study- 
ing the  figure.  It  wa's  managed  on  the 
principle  proposed  by  Hogarth,  "  that  every 
member  should  contribute  an  equal  sum 
towards  the  support  of  the  establishment, 
and  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  every 
question  relative  to  its  affairs."  The  pur- 
poses  of  this  institution  were  successfully 
carried  out  for  more  than  thirty  years ; 
further  development  was  called  for ;  and 
after  several  attempts — for  various  obstruc- 
tions occurred  from  differences  of  opinion 
consequent  on  a  remodelling,  and  on  arrange- 
ments affecting  private  interests, — theeflTorts 
of  the  artists  were  rewarded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768-09, 
and  the  British  school  acquired  that  im- 
portant position  which  it  now  occupies  with 
such  marked  distinction. 


sapientiam  in  mente,  santitatem  in  voluntato  et  rec- 
titudinem  et  tvra^iav  in  affoctibus,  et  talem  harmo- 
nium inter  omnes  ejus  facultates  dicit  ut  membra 
affectibus,  aCfectus  voluntati,  voluntus  rationi,  ratio 
Legi  Divinas  obsequerentur  et  sic  homo  rectus  et 
integer  absque  peccato  existeret."  .  .  .  "Ut 
caro  et  spiriUiS  physice  accepta  disparata  sunt  non 
contraria,  ita  etiam  se  habent  utriusque  appotitus  in- 
clinationes  actiones  per  se;  repugnantia  qu89  in  illis 
doprchonditur  nunc,  per  aocidens  ex  peocato  nata 
est ;  antea  enim  sunima  erat  harmonia  ot  tbra^ia  in 
appetitibus ;  corpus  quippe  anlmro  care  rationi  obse- 
quebatur  non  violenter  sed  naturaliter." 
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It  has  often  "been  maintained,  and  many 
still  hold,  that  the  Academy  should  have  no 
connection  with  Government,  but  rely  en- 
tirely on  its  own  exertions.  Numbering  in 
its  ranks  so  many  artists  of  eminence,  it 
should  be  able,  it  is  said,  by  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  interesting  and  important  works, 
to  realise  such  a  revenue  as  to  make  it  quite 
independent  of  Government  aid.  But  we 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  disruption  of  a 
connection  that  has  subsisted  so  long  with 
mutual  advantage.  Is  it  not  an  honour  to 
Britain  to  number  among  its  institutions  a 
great  school  of  art — national  not  merely  by 
the  character  of  its  works,  and  by  its  being 
within  the  country,  but  by  being  connected 
with  it  by  a  bond  of  national  acknowledg- 
ment ?  And  really,  as  a  mere  question  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  taking  into  account 
what  the  Academy  does  for  art  education, 
the  balance  is  in  its  favour. 

But,  in  truth,  when  the  Academy  was 
founded,  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
King,  so  strongly  and  openly  given, — if  we 
take  into  view  the  state  of  taste  at  that 
time  in  what  may  be  styled  the  fashionable 
world, — was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
English  art.  There  was  then  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  to  acquire  works 
of  art ;  but  the  English  school  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  limited  number  of  artists  had 
scarcely  any  opportunity  of  making  their 
works  known  to  the  public  and  so  acquiring 
a  reputation, — an  essential  requisite, — and 
purchasers,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
esteemed  no  works  worthy  of  their  notice 
but  those  of  the  old  masters.  In  a  work, 
"  L'Etat  des  Arts  en  Angleterre,  par  M. 
Rouquet  de  I'Academie  Royal  de  Peinture," 
etc.,  published  in  Paris  in  1755, — that  is, 
thirteen  years  before  the  Royal  Academy 
was  founded, — it  is  stated,  "That  in  London, 
within  these  twenty  or  thirty  years,  many 
,  saloons  or  galleries  have  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  picture  sales.  When  a  sale 
is  advertised,  the  gallery  where  it  is  to  take 
place  is  opened  several  days  before  the  sale, 
and  all  but  the  rabble  are  admitted.  One  of 
the  police,  distinguished  by  his  badge  of 
office,  is  stationed  at  the  door ;  and  the  pub- 
lic throng  to  these  places  in  the  same  way  as 
they  in  Paris  go  to  the  galleries  when  the 
works  of  the  artists  of  the  Academy  are  ex- 
hibited. .  .  .  These  kind  of  sales  have 
made  a  taste  for  pictures  very  general  in 
London  ;  they  help  to  form  it ;  and  there, 
to  some  extent,  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
schools  and  masters  is  picked  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  species  of  gambling, 
where  able  players  often  put  in  practice  all 
imaginable  means  of  making  dupes  j  and  in 
this  they  generally  succeed." 


M.  Rouquet  notes  these  picture  auction" 
marts  as  institutions  peculiar  to  London. 
No  doubt,  in  France,  pictures,  like  other 
property,  would  occasionally  be  disposed  of 
in  this  way  ;  but  in  London  these  galleries 
were  kept  constantly  in  operation  for  this 
purpose  alone,  by  a  continuous  importation 
from  Italy,  Holland,  etc.,  of  old  pictures,  or 
imitations  of  ancient  works.  Waagen,  in 
his  ''Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England," 
says,  "  Collections  which  were  formed  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  different  character  from 
those  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
They  betray  a  far  less  pure  and  elevated 
taste,  and  in  many  parts  show  a  less  pro- 
found knowledge  of  art.  We,  indeed, 
often  find  the  names  of  Raphael,  Correggio, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  but  very  seldom  their 
works.^^ 

English  art,  then,  at  its  commencement, 
had  to  struggle  against  the  influence  of  a 
system  that  had  become  in  a  great  degree 
national,  or  rather  fashionable ;  and  opposed 
by  this,  the  individual  efforts  of  those  who 
ventured  on  the  arduous  career  of  art,  were 
attended  with  little  or  no  result.  Combin- 
ation was  necessary.  To  Hogarth,  there- 
fore, English  art  owes  more  than  to  any 
other  man.  It  was  his  genius  that  first  drew 
the  public  to  take  an  interest  in  it ;  while, 
by  the  academy  set  on  foot  by  him  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  the  English  artists  were 
brought  together,  and  besides  studying,  were 
enabled  to  discuss  and  arrange  plans  by 
which  their  united  efforts  could  be  made 
available  for  rearing  the  structure  of  a  na- 
tional school  of  art.  Of  course,  the  schemes 
proposed  were  numerous.  One  of  the  first 
was  the  foundation  of  a  chartered  Royal 
Academy,  to  consist  of  a  president,  thirty 
directors,  fellows,  and  scholars.  It  seems 
Hogarth  was  opposed  to  this,  and  his  objec- 
tions to  it  have  been  quoted  as  against  the 
present  Royal  Academy  ;  but  it  was  this  at- 
tempt which  was  made  in  1755  that  he 
opposed,  and  not  the  Royal  Academy,  for  it 
was  not  founded  till  1768-69,  and  Hogarth 
died  in  1764.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  strongly  supported  the  scheme  of  Modern 
Exhibitions,  and  opposed  the  dilettante  rage 
for  old  pictures  with  great  names  attached 
to  them.  He  contributed  several  of  his 
works  to  the  Modern  Exhibition  at  Spring 
Gardens  in  1761,  and  designed  a  frontispiece 
for  the  catalogue,  in  which  Britannia  is  re- 
presented nourishing,  with  water  drawn  from 
a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  George 
III.,  three  young  trees,  the  trunks  of  which 
are  entwined,  and  inscribed,  "  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,"  and  the  motto, 
"  Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Coesare  tan- 
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turn;"  and  a  vignette  as  a  tail-piece,  in 
which  a  monkey,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  figures  with  an  eye-glass  in  one 
hand  and  a  watering-pot  in  the  other,  assi- 
duously labouring  to  refresh  three  decayed 
stumps  of  trees  in  pots,  on  each  of  which 
respectively  is  inscribed,  obit  1502,  1600, 
and  1604,  and  on  a  label,  "Exoticks."  This 
piece  of  satire,  thrown  out  in  Hogarth's 
strong  and  pointed  style,  seems  to  have  been 
relished  by  the  public,  for  thirteen  thousand 
of  these  catalogues  were  sold. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  main  hind  ranee 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  must  have 
been  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  artists 
in  arranging  among  themselves  the  limits  of 
membership, — who  were  to  occupy  the  ranks, 
and  who  were  to  be  the  leaders.  We  have 
seen  that  the  attempt  to  found  a  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1755  turned  out  a  failure.  The 
artists  next  tried  to  draw  attention  to  British 
art  by  gratuitously  adorning  with  their 
works  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  which,  at  that  period,  the  public  had 
taken  a  great  interest.  At  length,  in  1760, 
having  obtained  the  use  of  the  great  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, the  first  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
British  artists  was  placed  before  the  public ; 
but,  from  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Society  preventing  the  free  development  of 
the  exhibition,  more  independent  action  was 
proposed,  by  an  exhibition  the  following 
year  in  a  gallery  in  Spring  Gardens,  hired 
from  an  auctioneer.  Entire  accordance, 
however,  in  a  body  so  loosely  bound  to- 
gether, was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  We 
accordingly  find  that  in  1761  there  were  two 
modern  exhibitions — one  in  the  great  room 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1760  had  been  held,  and  the  other  at 
Spring  Gardens,  by  the  majority,  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  was  to  that  body  that 
Hogarth  gave  his  support,  in  the  way  above 
alluded  to.  The  former  of  these  societies, 
which  numbered  in  its  ranks  50  members, 
ceased  to  exist  in  1775 ;  and  the  latter,  in 
which  211  members  were  at  one  time  en- 
rolled, may  be  said  to  have  expired  in  1780. 

Thus  we  find  the  British  school  in  its  in- 
fancy represented  by  two  societies,  number- 
ing between  them  261  members.  But  how 
very  few  of  this  large  body  have  led  works 
that  posterity  has  judged  worth  preserving  ! 
Every  one  who  wrote  himself  artist  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  lists  ;  but, 
after  a  few  years'  trial,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  these  only  encumbered  the  field, 
and  it  would  be  matter  of  delicacy  or  difli- 
culty  to  got  them  to  withdraw.  Those, 
therefore,  who  by  their  efforts  had  distin- 


guished themselves,  and  had  been  noticed 
by  the  public,  retired,  and,  under  a  new  and 
more  strictly  defined  organisation,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  body  with  the  King  at  its  head, 
and  titled  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  re- 
newed those  efforts  which  have  tended  so 
much  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  fabric  of 
British  art. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
were  declared  at  the  commencement  to  con- 
sist  of  forty  academicians,  twenty  associates, 
and  six  associate  engravers.  Lately,  an 
additional  academician  has  been  added,  and 
two  engravers  are  now  admitted  to  that 
rank ;  and  perhaps  a  fiirther  extension  would 
be  a  just  measure,  seeing  the  great  increase 
of  artists  of  talent  at  the  present  time; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  too  wide  an  ex- 
tension of  membership  and  lowering  of  its 
status  would  soon  break  up  the  Academy, 
as  artists  of  very  high  standing  would  not 
care  for  entering  such  a  body.  The  ad- 
mission of  engravers  to  the  highest  honours 
was  a  giving  in  on  the  part  of  the  Academy 
to  a  temporary  clamour  raised  a  few  years 
ago  ;  for,  admitting  the  high  talent  required 
for  excelling  in  that  art,  it  is  brought  out  in 
a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  re- 
quired for  painting  or  sculpture,  and,  in  place 
of  the  sort  of  limited  affiliation  accorded  to 
engravers  by  academies  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  members  of  that  profession 
would  find  their  status  raised  and  their  art 
benefited  by  being  incorporated  as  an  inde- 
pendent body.  Although  architects  ap- 
parently enjoy  unrestricted  membership,  the 
above  remarks  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
applied  to  them.  Indeed,  several  years  ago, 
by  a  very  general  movement  among  the 
members  of  that  profession,  societies  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  art  have  been  instituted 
with  such  successful  results,  that  architects 
will  probably  soon  forego  the  advantages, 
little  more  than  nominal,  that  they  enjoy  by 
being  associated  in  academies  where  their 
works,  like  those  of  engravers,  are  thrown 
so  much  into  the  shade  by  those  of  painters 
and  sculptors. 

It  has  been  seen  that  exhibitions  of  works 
by  British  artists  were  instituted  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  public  that 
British  art  had  vitality  and  vigour,  and  that, 
if  a  portion  of  the  encouragement  so  lavishly 
given  to  those  auction-room  exhibitions  of 
pictures  imported  into  England  with  the 
names  of  ancient  masters  attached  to  them, 
were  bestowed  on  modern  exhibitions,  art 
would  become  an  important  national  feature  ; 
and  the  result  has  oeen  even  greater  than 
was  expected. 

The  arduous  struggle  which  British  art 
had  to  engage  in  with  the  class  of  dilettanti 
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satirised  by  Hogarth  in  the  tail-piece  to  the 
Exhibition  catalogue,  has  terminated  ;  auc- 
tions of  works  of  art  are,  no  doubt,  common 
enough  yet,  but  they  are  generally  conduct- 
ed on  principles  different  from  those  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  much  the  fashion 
in  the  infancy  of  our  school.  But  the  feel- 
ing still  exists ;  and,  though  now  senile  and 
unfit  to  enter  on  an  open  contest,  as  in 
times  past,  with  British  art,  it  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  evince  its  enmity  to  it.  This 
is  manifested  in  various  w^ays, — in  attempts 
to  revive  the  old  creed,  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  all  the  works  of  ancient  masters 
to  anything  ever  done  by  painters  of  the 
British  school — that  portrait  painting  is  too 
much  encouraged  in  this  country — that  aca- 
demies are  hurtful  to  art — that  Modern  Ex- 
hibitions injure  art,  and  should  be  put  down, 
as  they  induce  artists  to  hurry  up  pictures 
to  attract  customers — that  neither  the  Royal 
Academy  nor  any  academy  should  receive 
encouragement  from  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  galleries  or  otherwise,  as  they  are 
close  corporations,  and  give  special  privileges 
to  their  own  members. 

Now,  nobody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
art,  denies  the  very  high  excellence  of  many 
of  the  ancient  masters ;  but  the  notion,  that 
every  genuine  work  by  an  old  master  is  su- 
perior to  one  by  a  modern  painter,  is  simply 
ridiculous.  The  opinion,  that  old  masters 
had  a  method,  now  lost,  of  imparting  bril- 
liancy and  durability  to  their  colours,  seems 
now  almost  exploded ;  but  it  is  still  main- 
tained by  some  connoisseurs  that  the  old 
masters  always  employed  their  art  on  high 
subjects,  while  the  moderns  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  either  to  portrait  painting  or 
to  what  is  called  genre  painting.  But,  while 
admitting  that  many  subjects  commissioned 
by  the  Church  afforded  scope  to  ancient 
painters  to  exemplify  the  highest  qualities  of 
art,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that 
very  often,  by  employment  from  the  same 
source,  the  highest  talent  was  wasted  on  silly 
legends  and  disgusting  martyrdoms ;  while 
the  painters  of  what  is  styled  the  cinque  cento 
period,  when  classic  art  was  attempted  to  be 
revived,  generally  exercised  their  talents  on 
compositions  from  heathen  mythology,  the 
main  elements  of  which  certainly  cannot  be 
characterised  as  being  moral  and  pure.  Are 
such  subjects  preferable  to  those  which  we 
now  see  yearly  placed  before  the  public  in 
our  exhibitions  1  Do  we  not  often  find  our 
artists  striving  successfully  to  realise  events 
of  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
or  striking  incidents,  in  which  heroism,  pa- 
triotism, and  the  various  feelings  and  passions 
evolved  in  human  actions  are  brought  out, 
for  the  purpose   of  exciting  sympathy  or 


emulation  1  Do  not  our  landscape  painters 
place  before  us  varied  scenes, — some  valued 
by  us  as  vividly  recalling  places  associated 
with  cherished  recollections,  others  from 
bringing  before  us  scenery  celebrated  for 
grandeur  or  beauty,  or  as  being  localities 
where  great  events  occurred  ?  Again,  one 
is  more  inclined  to  laugh  at,  than  speak 
seriously  of,  the  invectives  so  often  put  forth 
with  such  vehemence  against  portrait  paint- 
ing. Some  dilettanti  seem  to  take  special 
delight  in  hunting  it  down,  and  all  are  fami- 
liar with  the  stereotyped  complaint  regard- 
ing the  "  increase  of  portraits,"  with  which 
many  critics  invariably  commence  their  first 
notice  of  every  annual  exhibition  of  modern 
art.  It  must  be  admitted  that  bad  portraits 
are  more  oflfensive  to  people  of  taste  than 
bad  art  of  almost  any  other  kind  ;  but  good 
portraits  certainly  are  most  interesting,  see- 
ing that  many  important  qualities  may  be 
combined  in  their  production.  Portraits  by 
the  old  masters  are,  in  many  instances,  as 
highly  prized  as  their  scriptural  or  mytho- 
logical subjects.  Indeed,  to  the  influence  of 
portrait  painting  may  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  truth  and  individuality  that  characterises 
the  works  of  the  British  school. 

The  outcry  against  academies,  as  hurtful 
to  art,  is  one  got  up  by  dilettanti,  and  joined 
in  by  artists  who,  either  from  want  of  or 
from  over-estimating  the  talent  they  possess, 
and  finding  that  it  would  not  be  recognised 
without  proper  trial,  become  irritable,  and 
think  themselves  ill-used.  The  connoisseur, 
again,  on  the  strength  of  his  having  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
wishes  to  lay  down  the  law  in  fine  art  mat- 
ters. But  the  public,  influenced  by  modern 
art,  made  accessible  to  them  by  annual  ex- 
hibitions, where  they  find  works  that  touch 
their  feelings,  cannot  be  brought  to  admire 
subjects  which  they  neither  understand  nor 
care  for.  The  dilettante,  annoyed  at  this, 
exclaims  that  modern  works  are  low  in  aim 
and  meretricious  in  colour  and  execution,  as 
if  historical  events  in  Greek  or  Roman  his- 
tory are  higher  and  more  worthy  of  record 
than  those  in  that  of  our  own  country,  and 
as  if  virtue  is  honoured  and  vice  censured  in 
a  more  dignified  manner  by  illustrating  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  or 
the  intemperance  of  Silenus,  than  by  events 
in  which  human  beings  are  the  actors.  But 
the  public  have  no  faith  in  the  household 
gods  of  the  dilettanti,  and  this  unbelief  is 
the  result  of  academies  and  exhibitions.  So 
the  dilettanti,  and  the  irritable  artists  who 
expected  that  their  brethren  would  have 
carried  them  shoulder  high,  and  placed  them 
in  the  uppermost  seats  of  the  academy, 
shout  aloud,  "  High  art  is  in  danger !  down 
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with  academies  !"  But  for  modern  exhibi- 
tions the  arts  in  Britain,  typified  by  Hogarth 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1761  as 
three  vigorous  saplings,  in  place  of  being 
represented,  as  now  in  1858  they  may  be, 
by  three  mighty  and  outspreading  trees, 
would  more  fitly  have  been  designated  as 
blighted  and  withered  stems.  And  the 
sturdy  English  painter's  design,  in  the  same 
catalogue,  of  the  monkey  nourishing  the 
three  stumps,  might  have  been  changed  into 
a  monkey  tending  three  luxuriant  exotics  in 
a  spacious  conservatory ;  and,  had  there 
been  no  academies  to  bind  artists  together 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  benefit  and  im- 
provement, by  exercising  open  and  generous 
competition,  there  would  have  been  no  ex- 
hibitions of  modern  art. 

From  the  time  British  art  obtained  some- 
thing like  a  footing,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  St.  Martin's  Lane  Academy,  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  constantly  advanc- 
ing ;  but  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
certain  changes  in  theory  and  practice  have 
imparted  to  it  increased  vigour  and  develop- 
ment. These  have  been  brought  about  by 
two  events:  1.  Certain  theories,  on  which, 
during  the  course  of  British  art,  most  artists 
had  spent  much  valuable  time,  having  been 
tested  and  set  at  rest,  and  they  now  no 
longer  act  as  drags  on  its  progress ;  2.  By 
the  discovery  of  photography. 

The  artists  -who  instituted  the  British 
school  had  much  to  contend  against ;  and, 
amidst  misgivings  of  their  own  powers  suc- 
cessfully to  carry  on  the  struggle  they  had 
entered  on,  must  have  looked  round  on  all 
sides  for  aid,  in  the  way  of  studying  the  his- 
tory and  the  works  of  art  in  former  ages,  and 
in  the  shape  of  opinion  and  advice  regarding 
their  own  efforts.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
undue  reverence  for  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  as  these  were  held  up  as  examples 
for  them  to  imitate ;  and  any  artist  who  at- 
tempted to  execute  works  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  rules  deduced  from  the 
principles  and  practice  of  these  works,  was 
denounced  by  the  connoisseurs,  as  following 
a  low  and  vulgar  style.  "You  are  follow- 
ing," they  said,  "  without  its  minuteness  and 
finish,  the  low  Dutch  school ;  imitate  rather 
the  great  Italians;  they  executed  grand 
works  for  churches  and  palaces ;  you  paint 
for  exhibitions,  and  cater  for  the  public." 
The  artists  in  the  early  days  of  British  art 
seem  to  have  generally  admitted  that  these 
rebukes  were  quite  deserved  ;  for  we  find 
several  of  them  essaying  the  classical  and 
mythological  subjects  of  the  old  masters,  and 
a  still  greater  number,  backed  no  doubt  very 
strongly  by  the  connoisseurs,  calling  loudly 
on  Government  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 


Church  to  give  commissions  to  British  art- 
ists, and  enable  them  to  execute  works  to 
cope  with  those  of  the  old  masters.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  such  subjects  as  "  The  Continence 
of  Scipio,"  "  the  Death  of  Dido,"  "  Venus 
Chiding  Cupid,"  Ariadne,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
etc.,  were  now  taken  up ;  and  although  Le- 
brun,  Guido,  Albano,  and  others  of  similar 
calibre,  had  each  repeated  them  over  and 
over  again,  we  find  even  an  artist  like 
Reynolds  wasting  his  time  on  them,  and 
trying  to  impress  the  English  public  with 
these  absurd  notions.  Others,  again,  caught 
at  the  idea,  that  high  art  consists  in  painting 
large  compositions  on  walls;  and  among 
those,  Barry  concussed  the  directors  of  the 
Adelphi  into  allowing  him  to  immortalise 
himself  by  decorating  their  hall.  Sir  Joshua, 
however,  most  fortunately  did  not  devote 
very  much  of  his  time  to  this  sort  of  high 
art.  The  works  he  executed  in  that  way 
are  his  worst,  though  better  than  any  by  the 
masters  above  referred  to.  His  genius  led 
him  to  paint  pictures  more  suited  to  his  own 
taste  and  to  English  feeling — portraits  of 
beautiful  women  and  distinguished  men,  and 
exquisite  embodiments  of  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  childhood, —  all  which  now 
rank  with  the  chef  d^oeuvres  of  Titian,  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Velasquez.  Barry's 
name  will  be  handed  down  more  on  account 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained 
his  notions,  than  for  anything  that  resulted 
from  them,  and  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
commenced  the  struggle  for  Government 
patronage,  carried  out  by  West,  Fuseli, 
Hilton,  and  Haydon, — the  last  of  whom,  by 
his  energetic  appeals,  or  as  he  styled  it,  "  by 
fighting  the  battle  of  high  art,"  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  strengthen  the  reasons 
that  induced  Government  to  grant  a  trial  of 
the  question,  whether  employment  by  the 
State  was  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  school.  Accordingly,  measures  for 
that  purpose  were  taken  by  Government 
with  reference  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  premium  competitions  called  forth  a 
great  amount  of  talent.  This  might  have 
been  expected ;  for  there  are  artists  in  this 
country  competent  for  any  kind  of  art  that 
may  be  demanded.  But  the  commissions 
given,  though  liberal  enough  in  point  of  re- 
muneration, were  necessarily  so  limited  in 
number,  that  in  themselves  they  can  effect 
but  little  for  a  school  composed  of  so  nu- 
merous a  body  as  that  of  Britain ;  and  the 
example  set  by  Government  does  not  seem 
to  have  aflfected  the  public.  Paintings  on 
walls  often  interfere  with  those  arrange- 
ments, based  on  comfort  and  convenience, 
so  much  studied  in  houses  in  this  country. 
Pictures   that  are  portable  are  preferred. 
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They  are  objects  of  great  value.  Many  a 
rich  merchant  has  on  his  walls  property  of 
that  kind  to  the  value  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  who  would  hesitate 
to  spend  a  tenth  part  of  such  sums  on 
works  of  art  attached  to  a  particular  man- 
sion, and  which  he  could  not  take  with  him 
or  dispose  of,  and  convert  into  money,  when 
he  wished  to  do  so.  This  was  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  when  art  was  at  its  greatest 
height.  "The  Greeks*  preferred  moveable 
pictures,  which  could  be  taken  away  in  case 
of  fire,  or  sold  if  necessary."  They  reckon- 
ed pictures  too  precious  to  be  permanently 
affixed  on  walls.  Pliny  says,  Apelles  never 
painted  on  walls.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored, that  so  many  of  the  early  Italian  art- 
ists painted  in  this  way  ;  for  many  admirable 
pictures  on  chapels,  which  were  disused  and 
became  ruinous,  have  thus  been  lost — some 
of  Francias'  best  works  in  Bologna,  for  ex- 
ample ;  but  indeed  no  great  value  was  at- 
tached to  these  works  when  they  were  exe- 
cuted. There  are  written  agreements  still 
preserved,  proving  the  small  payments  that 
Perugino  and  other  eminent  artists  received, 
in  which  the  mere  colours  form  an  important 
item,  and  are  expressly  stipulated  for ;  in 
short,  they  were  treated  just  as  house- 
painters.  It  is  to  ease],  that  is,  moveable 
pictures,  therefore,  that  British  artists  now 
turn  their  attention.  They  have  seen  the 
vexed  question  of  Government  patronage 
set  at  rest,  and  are  now  convinced,  that  all 
that  Government  ever  will  do,  or  rather  can 
do,  is  as  nothing,  compared  with  what  in  a 
rich  community  like  ours  is  done  by  the 
public.  And  this  fact,  so  honourable  to  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  British  public,  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  our  continental 
rivals,  f 

Again,  the  absurdity  of  that  often  repeat- 


*  "Wilkinson  on  Egyptian  and  Greek  paintings. 

f  Edmond  About,  a  popular  writer  on  art,  com- 
mences a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England  in  this  way: — "Les  Anglais  ont  prouve 
depuis  longtemps  qu'ils  ont  le  genie  du  commerce. 
Ce  qu'on  salt  beaucoups  moins,  c'est  que  ce  peuple 
de  iabricants  et  de  marchands  est  passionne  pour  les 
arts  "  He  then  goes  on  to  ridicule  those  grumblers 
in  France,  who  exclaim  against  commercial  pursuits 
as  inimical  to  art,  showing  that  in  all  ages  wealthy 
merchants  have  been  its  greatest  encouragers.  He 
sneers  at  the  Government  rewards  in  France  and 
Germany,  which  are  chiefly  medals  of  the  third  class, 
then  of  the  second,  and  in  the  end  of  the  first  class, 
and  perhaps  the  Cross  of  honour.  He  says,  that  in 
France  and  Germany,  "  Un  bon  peintre  n'y  est 
pas  toujours  riche,  mais  il  est  toujours  decore ;  il 
pent  manquer  d'habits,  mais  non  de  rubans.  II  est 
autrement  en  Angleterre.  Nos  tres-industrieux  voi- 
sins,  nos  tres-commergants  allies,  nos  amis  tres  posi- 
X\U,  ont  un  maniere  assez  original  d'encourager  les 
artistes :  its  acheient  lews  ouvrages,''^ 


ed  dilettante  notion,  that  high  art  can  only  be 
brought  out  on  pictures  of  large  dimensions, 
is  rendered  more  and  more  apparent  as,  from 
facilities  in  travelling,  and  from  acquisitions 
lately  made  and  brought  to  this  country,  we 
get  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  best  works 
of  the  earlier  masters — a  class  of  art,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  but  rarely  exposed  in 
the  auction  marts  so  much  frequented  in  the 
last  century.  The  works  so  much  in  vogue 
then,  and  which  have  long  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  English  art,  were  chiefly  those  of 
the  late  Bolognese  school,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  which,  in  the  Manchester  Art 
Treasure  Exhibition,  were  calculated  to  call 
up  feelings,  to  say  the  least,  of  regret.  But 
by  an  examination  of  examples  of  the  best 
period  of  Italian  and  German  art,  it  is  proved 
that  large  dimension  is  not  by  any  means  an 
essential  quality  in  what  those  most  compe- 
tent to  decide  reckon  to  be  the  highest  kind 
of  art,  namely,  that  evolving  correct  draw- 
ing, character  and  expression,  composition 
and  arrangement,  colouring  and  eff'(5ct,  and 
truth  to  nature.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
works  of  moderate  dimensions  "give  no 
scope  for  that  largeness  of  treatment, 
that  force  and  sweep  of  hand,  for  which 
spaces  and  wide  distances  are  essential." — 
{Memoirs  of  Hay  don). — Largeness  of  treat- 
ment is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  panel  or  canvas.  The  Vision  of  Eze- 
kiel,  by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence, 
in  largeness  of  treatment  perhaps  excels  any 
of  his  other  works,  and  it  is  painted  on  a 
panel  of  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches ;  and  many  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  specially  celebrated  for  largeness  in 
treatment,  are  small  in  dimension.  As  to 
force  and  sweep  of  hand,  that  would  best 
be  exemplified  by  a  scene  painter.  Ilaydon 
records  the  achievement  of  mounting  his  table, 
and  dashing  in  a  large  head.  It  is  not  by 
sweep  of  hand  and  dash  that  good  works  are 
executed  ;  they  must  be  gone  about  in  a 
very  different  way,  namely,  with  earnestness, 
patience,  and  care. 

The  favourable  position  that  British  art- 
ists attained  so  fully  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  was  strengthened,  and  indeed 
pushed  still  flirther,  by  the  invention  at  that 
very  time  of  photography.  Here  was  confir- 
mation to  the  student  that  the  early  masters 
had  struggled  earnestly,  though  sometimes 
feebly  no  doubt,  to  execute  their  works  on 
the  principle  that  truth  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential qualities  in  art;  and  by  this  discov- 
ery also  the  modern  artist  is  put  in  posses- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  a  talisman  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  investigate  nature  with  a  mi- 
nuteness that  was  denied  to  the  old  masters. 
That  some  have  used  this  power  rashly,  or 
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have  relied  too  much  on  it,  may  be  admitted, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  operation, 
whether  under  the  name  of  pre-Raphaelism 
or  any  other  designation,  will  always  be 
strongly  felt  by  its  healthy  influence  on  the 
British  school. 

It  is  a  question  often  put,  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  art  as  practised  in 
the  southern  and  northern  portions  of  Brit- 
ain, and  whether  it  is  very  distinctly  marked, 
and  likely  to  be  maintained. 

Art,  like  poetry,  derives  much  of  its  cha- 
racter from  the  feelings  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  produced  being  acted  on  by  edu- 
cation—  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
live,  particularly  if  much  influenced  by  stir- 
ring events  in  their  former  history — and  the 
scenery  around  them.  Now,  all  these  mo- 
tives are  very  different  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ef 
feet  of  these  differences  on  the  poetry  and 
painting  of  the  respective  countries  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  though  much  more  strongly 
in  the  poetry;  for  language,  the  medium 
employed  by  the  poet,  is  an  element  pecu- 
liarly national,  and  he  has  an  advantage  over 
the  painter  of  being  able  to  give  expression 
to  his  efforts  without  any  admixture  of  that 
mechanical  labour  which  the  artist  must  put 
forth,  and  for  which  he  requires  means  and 
appliances  to  be  only  attained  in  favourable 
circumstances.  These  difficulties  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  artist  have  led  some  writers, 
who  know  little  of  the  history  of  art  in 
Scotland,  to  conclude,  without  inquiry,  that 
in  a  country  by  no  means  rich,  and  long  en- 
gaged in  national  struggles  with  a  powerful 
neighbour,  there  could  have  been  no  encour- 
agement for  art,  consequently,  that  till  very 
recently  there  was  none ;  and  when  it  did 
at  length  arise,  our  national  characteristics 
were  almost  obliterated,  being  blended  with 
those  of  England  ;  so  art  in  Scotland  never 
had  a  special  nationality.  But  these  theo- 
ries are  opposed  by  facts. 

It  is  proved,  by  numerous  examples  all 
over  the  country,  that  architecture,  of  a  taste- 
ful and  ornamental  kind,  was  extensively 
encouraged  in  Scotland  ;  and  from  this  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  was  a  cor- 
responding refinement  in  other  matters  into 
which  art  entered.  In  every  country,  archi- 
tecture is  the  art  first  introduced  ;  but  the 
others  soon  follow, — sculpture  very  closely, 
painting  at  a  longer  interval.  No  doubt 
the  ecclesiastical  renmins  here,  as  in  every 
other  country,  are  the  most  important  and 
the  most  numerous ;  but  there  are  many 
specimens  of  baronial  architecture  which 
prove  that,  in  addition  to  strength  and  se- 
curity, decoration  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  was  stipulated  for  by  those  who  em- 


ployed the  architects ;  and  if  we  find,  as  we 
do  in  Scotland,  the  exteriors  of  buildings 
richly  ornamented,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  interiors  and  the  furnishings  must  have 
in  some  degree  corresponded.  Rickman,  in 
his  work  on  "  The  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reform- 
ation," concludes  his  volume  (3d  ed.  1835) 
with  a  short  account  of  the  remains  of  archi- 
tecture in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  notices 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scot- 
land with  high  commendation,  but  he  also 
says,  "  The  castellated  edifices  of  Scotland 
have  not  yet  had  suflficient  attention  paid  to 
them  ;  it  has  therefore  been  considered  ad- 
visable to  give  the  following  list,  that  they 
may  be  more  minutely  examined  and  de- 
scribed. Of  this  list  some  are  mere  towers, 
others  are  ruins  of  great  extent  and  magni- 
ficence." He  then  enumerates  eighty-four, 
and  even  this  list  is  very  defective.  And  a 
reference  to  Billing's  "  Eccleciastical  and 
Baronial  Antiquities"  will  fully  prove  the 
great  importance  of  both  those  classes  of  ar- 
chitecture in  Scotland.  As  it  is  now  con- 
siderably more  than  two  centuries  since  roy- 
alty permanently  resided  here,  our  palaces 
have  fallen  into  ruin  or  decay ;  but  there 
is  evidence  enough  at  Stirling,  Falkland,  and 
Linlithgow,  to  show  that  the  owners  of  those 
palaces  must  have  considered  art  a  matter 
that  contributed  greatly  to  their  enjoyments. 
At  Linlithgow  palace,  amid  the  havoc  and 
ruin  on  every  side,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
four  figures  of  angels — two  above  the  east 
entrance,  and  two  within  the  court — which, 
for  spirit  in  design,  and  in  execution  (stone 
is  the  material),  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
sculpture  in  Germany  or  France  of  the 
same  date, — namely,  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  that  in  which  classic  was  sub- 
stituted for  Gothic  art. 

Painting  is  always  the  art  last  introduced, 
and  its  productions  are  the  most  easily  des- 
troyed. In  a  country  like  this,  where  in  al- 
most every  parish  one  can  point  to  a  battle- 
field, and  where  there  is  not  a  city  that  has 
not  been  sacked  and  burned  over  and  over 
again,  little  indeed  of  such  perishable  pro- 
perty as  paintings  is  to  be  expected  ;  and 
the  almost  total  want  of  any  would  not,  in 
such  circumstances,  afford  a  clear  inference 
that  none  ever  existed.  But  considerable 
numbers  do  exist, — at  all  events,  a  sufficient 
number  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
painting  was  an  art  known  and  valued  in 
Scotland,  and  if  there  were  at  that  early 
time  no  native  artists,  that  the  services  of 
foreign  artists  were  engaged;  and  we  find 
that  foreign  artists  chiefly  were  employed 
even  in  Spain  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of   the  sixteenth   centuries,  and 
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that  in  England  the  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed during  that  period,  and  down  even  to 
a  much  later  date.     Even  the  Italian  school 
of  painting  dates  no  farther  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive at  maturity  till  the  commencement  of 
the   sixteenth  century  ;  and  miniatures   in 
missals  and  church  service  books  are  among 
the  earliest  evidences  of  taste  in  painting  in 
early  times  in  any  country.     That  such  are 
scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland,  is 
at   once   accounted   for   by   the   perishable 
nature  of  these  art  treasures, — by  their  por- 
tableness, — and  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  Re- 
formation the  work  of  destruction  being  car- 
ried farther  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
country,  very  few  were  preserved,  and  the 
most  of  these  were  sent  abroad  ;  indeed  it 
is  well  known  that  some  were  deposited  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Douay  till  the  French 
Revolution,  when  they   were   at   last  des- 
troyed.    Nevertheless,  we  can  yet  refer  to 
three  volumes,  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  Viscount  Arbuthnott, — a  missal,  a  psal- 
ter, and  a  volume  of  hours.     They  are  orna- 
mented with  several  miniatures,  tolerably 
well  composed  and  executed,  and  with  bor- 
ders of  good  design,  in  which  various  plants 
and  fruits  common  in  Scotland  are  intro- 
duced.    These  books  are  the  work  of  James 
Sybbald,  and  were  executed  for  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Ternan  of  Arbuthnott,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.    Andrews,  of  which  he  was 
vicar,  and  were  completed  in  1482-3  and 
1491-2.     The  name  of  another  old  illumi- 
nator was  a  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  Gal- 
braith.*     A  most   interesting  specimen  of 
illumination,  or  miniature  painting,  is  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh, — namely,  a  very   large  initial 
letter  (M),  at  the  commencement  of  a  char- 
ter granted  at  Roxburgh  by  King  Malcolm 
the  Maiden  to  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  confirm- 
ing the  grants  made  to  it  by  David  I.  and 
others,    1153-1165,      This  letter   contains 
portraits  (full  length  seated)  of  King  David 
I.  and  King  Malcolm,  executed   in  a  style 
quite  equal  to  that  usually  to  be  met  with 
in   missals  of  that  period  in  any   country. 
Painted  cloths,  arras,  and  hangings,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  old  inventories,  still 
preserved,  of  the  furnishings  of  churches  and 


*  Two  volumes  of  church  service  books  were  lately 
secured  for  the  Advocates'  Library  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Robertson,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  indefatigable 
of  our  Scottish  antiquaries.  They  wore  used  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Sinclairs  at  Hermiston,  East  Lothian, 
and  probably  were  presented  when  it  was  founded  in 
1250.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view  they  are  note- 
worthy, chiefly  from  various  drawings  or  outlines  in 
pen  and  ink,  done  on  the  margin  in  a  good  style  for 
the  period,  evidently  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


baronial  residences,  along  with  other  articles 
evincing  no  small  degree  of  refinement,  par- 
ticularly silver  plate  and  jewelery.  In  the 
inventories  taken  immediately  after  the 
death  of  James  V.,  a  very  great  quantity  of 
objects  of  value  and  taste  are  enumerated, 
and  among  these  fictile  ware  of  artistic  de- 
sign, always  highly  valued,  and,  since  the 
Bernal  sale  and  Art  Treasure  Exhibition,  to 
be  only  acquired  at  enormous  prices.^' 

But  we  now  limit  our  inquiry  to  Fine  Art 
as  strictly  applied  to  painting  and  sculpture, 
which  in  early  times  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  altar-pieces,  shrines,  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  found  that  our  iconoclasts  made 
nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  all  such.  However, 
an  example  of  great  value  has  been  spared, 
namely,  the  celebrated  altar-piece,  lately,  by 
the  fine  taste  and  feeling  of  Her  Majesty, 
permanently  placed  in  her  palace  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  thus  restored  to  the  city  where  in 
old  times  it  had  been  located. f 

But  although,  at  the  Reformation,  alt?ir- 
pieces  were  proscribed,  there  were  other 
works  of  painting  in  Scotland ;  J  and  various 


*  After  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle* 
the  Regent  Murray,  by  means  of  these  inventories, 
made  rigid  investigation,  and  secured  for  the  Crown 
everything  he  could  collect ;  and,  even  after  all  the 
dilapidation  of  her  father's  property,  this  ill-fated 
queen  had  still  so  many  jewels,  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  Regent's  securing  them  was  to  prevent  her 
converting  them  into  money  to  raise  troops.  These 
inventories  are  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson.  From 
inventories  yet  extant  of  the  moveables  of  some  of 
the  nobles  whose  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
it  is  also  proved  that  articles  of  great  magnificence 
were  in  their  possession — cloth  of  gold  embroideries, 
etc. 

f  This  is  a  most  admirable  work,  and  Scotland 
may  well  be  proud  of  it;  for,  as  Pinkerton  says, 
"  hardly  can  any  kingdom  in  Europe  boast  of  a  more 
noble  family  picture  of  this  early  epoch,  and  it  is  in 
itself  a  convincing  specimen  of  the  attention  of 
James  III.  to  the  arts."  It  may  be  added,  that  no 
altar-piece  has  been  preserved  in  Great  Britain  that 
can  be  compared  to  it,  either  as  a  work  of  art,  or  in 
size  and  importance.  It  is  a  diptych  (each  leaf  being 
6  feet  10  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches),  and  it  undoubt- 
edly owes  its  preservation  to  the  fact  of  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen  being  painted  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  panels,  so  when  shut  the  portions  in- 
tended for  religious  purposes,  on  which  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Provost,  Sir  Edward  Boncle,  adoring 
the  Trinity,  were  hidden,  and  the  portraits  were  re- 
spected from  feelings  of  loyalty ;  indeed,  James  IV. 
had  been  a  liberal  patron  to  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
stowed on  it  many  special  privileges.  It  would  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  we  have  further  to  describe 
this  excellent  work.  It  is  said  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  painted  by  a  Scotch  artist — none  has 
yet  been  discovered ;  but  though  executed  by  a  for- 
eigner, the  very  employment  of  an  artist  of  such 
power  on  so  important  a  work  proves  the  high  de- 
gree of  taste  and  the  munificence  of  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  at  that  early  period. 

X  In  the  inventories  of  Mary's  moveables,  above 
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portraits,  painted  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  darii  and  stormy  period  of  tlie  Regency 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  have  come  down  to  us. 
We  know  the  lineaments  of  many  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  stirring  events  of  those  times; 
most  of  these,  no  doubt,  were  painted  by 
foreign  artists  ;  many  of  them  perhaps  were 
done  abroad,  such  as  those  of  Mary  or  her 
mother,  and  Murray  and  Morton,  whose  por- 
traits are  preserved,  were  often  out  of  the 
country  as  fugitives  or  on  political  business; 
but  there  is  every  likelihood  that  some  were 
done  here, — that  excellent  group,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  Earl  of  VVinton  and  his  family, 
now  at  Dunse  Castle,  for  it  contains  por- 
traits not  only  of  himself  and  his  wife,  but 
of  various  sons  and  daughters.  And  their 
is  scarcely  any  break,  in  point  of  date,  in  the 
succession  of  portraits  in  the  possession  of 
the  various  old  families  of  the  country. 
Though  it  is  probable  that  up  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  portraits  were  executed  chiefly 
by  foreign  artists  who  came  here  for  a  sea- 
son, after  that  time,  the  names  of  native  or 
at  least  resident  painters  may  be  traced 
downwards  to  the  present  day.  We  have 
Jameson,  his  son-in-law  Alexander,  the  Scou- 
galls,  Nicholas  Hude,  Sir  John  Medina,  Pa- 
ton,  William  Aikman,* — he  was  the  friend 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  there  is  a  well-known 
portrait  of  the  poet  by  him, — Smibert,  who 
went  to  America,  and  died  there, — Richard 
and  George  Marshall,  both  pupils  of  the 
younger  Scougall,  were  portrait  painters, 
and  Aikman's  contemporaries.!  An  inter- 
esting step  in  the  progress  of  art  in  Scotland 
falls  to  be  n6ticed  as  having  occurred  at 
this  time,  namely,  the  fact  that  in  Edinburgh, 
80  early  as  1729,  "  the  painters  and  lovers 
of  painting,  Fellows  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  St.  Luke,  for  the  encouragement  of  these 
excellent  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dents, associated  themselves  and  agreed  to 
erect  a  public  academy."  The  rules  are  in 
the  form  of  an  indenture,  dated  18th  Oct. 
1729,  and  hours  of  attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  during  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer months  are  specified.^     The  name  of 

referred  to,  the  following  entries  occur — "  Item,  twa 
paintit  broddis,  the  ane  of  the  Muses,  and  the  other 
of  Grotesque  or  Conceptis.  Item,  aught  paintit  brod- 
dia  of  the  Doctouris  of  Ahnalno." 

*  Ho  studied  in  Italy ;  his  portrait  by  himself  is 
in  the  Gallery  of  Painters  at  Florence ;  and  on  his 
return  succeeded  Sir  John  Medina,  and  after  prac- 
tising hero  with  great  success  for  thirteen  years,  sot- 
tied  in  London  by  advice  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle, 
where  ho  received  full  employment  as  a  portrait 
painter. 

f  Marshall  studied  some  time  under  Sir  Godfrey 
Knoller,  and  also  in  Italy. 

%  The  original  document  is  in  the  poesenion  of 


the  institution,  "  The  Edinburgh  School  of 
St.  Luke,"  was  a  title  evidently  suggested  by 
some  members  who  had  studied  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  the  fact  of 
honorary  members,  not  artists,  being  asso- 
ciated— a  part  of  the  constitution  not  by  any 
means  tending  to  the  endurance  of  the  body, 
— was  very  likely  adopted  from  some  rule 
or  practice  acted  on  in  Rome ; — indeed,  the 
British  Academy,  carried  on  there  at  present, 
had  till  lately  a  similar  rule,  which  nearly 
was  the  cause  of  breaking  it  up.  No  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  this  school  being 
now  extant,  unfortunately  nothing  is  known 
about  its  actings  or  its  term  of  endurance. 
It  is  proved,  however,  by  the  indenture,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  artists 
in  Edinburgh,  contemporaneous  with  the 
rising  body  of  artists  in  London, — some  of 
them  men  who  had  studied  art  in  the  best 
manner,  namely,  under  the  ablest  artists  of 
the  time,  and  in  Italy,  and  were  fully  alive 
to  the  advantages,  and  indeed  necessity  of  a 
school  of  art,  and  that  to  them  credit  is 
justly  due  for  having  given  the  first  impetus 
to  what,  under  various  changes,  and  after  oft- 
renewed  efforts  and  repeated  opposition,  has 
come  forth  with  undeniable  strength  as  the 
Scottish  School  of  Art,  represented  by  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

The  next  important  movement  was  the 
effort  made  by  the  Foulis's,  the  celebrated 
printers,  to  establish  a  Fine  Art  academy  in 
Glasgow,  about  1754.  Though  this  under- 
taking did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  de- 
served, it  was  of  great  benefit  to  art  in  Scot- 
land. These  gen'erous  and  enterprising  men, 
to  the  memory  of  whom  Glasgow  should 
dedicate  some  memorial,  supported  and  edu- 
cated in  their  academy,  and  afterwards 
maintained  at  their  studies  in  Rome,  several 
young  artists  of  promise, —  among  these, 
Cochrane,  Maclauchlan,  and  David  Allan. 
These  students  showed  great  talents,  and, 
after  returning,  must  have  aided  greatly  in 
spreading  taste  in  the  country.  Allan 
contended  successfully  for  the  prize  of  his- 
tory painting  in  Rome; — his  picture,  the  In- 
vention of  Drawing,  was  engraved  by  Cuua- 


that  distinguished  antiquary  Mr.  David  I^aing.  It  is 
signed  by  George  Marshall,  proses,  Richard  Cooper, 
treasurer,  Roderick  Chalmoi-a,  secretary,  and  lilleeu 
other  arti3ts,  including  Alhin  Ramsay,  junior,  then 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  ago.  It  is  also 
signed  by  Lord  Linton,  Lord  Garlie,  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  eight  others,  as  honorary  members.  Mju^hall 
wo  noticed  before  as  a  portrait  painter  and  pupil 
of  tho  younger  Scougall;  he  died  in  1732.  Cooper 
was  a  good  engraver,  and  the  master  of  Sir  Robert 
Strange.  There  is  a  painting  by  Chalmers  preserved 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Trades  of  St.  Msu-y's 
Chapel,  in  which  portraits  of  the  various  deacons  are 
introduced,  working  at  their  several  crafts. 
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go  in  his  best  manner,  and  is  rated  highly  as 
a  work  of  art.  But  though  esteemed  in  his 
day  as  a  painter  of  what  was  called  high  art, 
it  was  by  his  success  in  low  art,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  that  his  fame  depends ;  and, 
indeed,  such  were  his  talents,  that  he  is 
generally  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Scottish  artists,  and  the  one  who  introduced 
that  style  that  Wilkie  followed  out  with  such 
success.  This  is  proved  by  the  various  en- 
gravings from  his  drawings,  in  which  Scot- 
tish life  is  illustrated  with  a  keen  perception 
of  character  and  humour.  His  designs,  en- 
graved by  himself  in  aquatint  for  the  quarto 
edition  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd, 
published  by  the  Foulis's  in  1788,  is  a  work 
of  the  highest  merit. 

The  next  important  event,  in  point  of  date, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  drawing  school, 
with  reference  chiefly  to  design  in  manufac- 
tures, by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Manufactures  ;  and  this  they 
did  from  funds  which  were  a  portion  of  the 
equivalent  money  agreed  to  be  paid  to  Scot- 
land in  compensation  for  certain  taxes  pre- 
viously imposed  in  England,  which,  after  the 
Union,  had  to  be  borne  proportionally  by 
Scotland.  This  school  was  opened  in  June 
1760,  under  De  la  Cour,  a  French  artist.  In 
1768  he  was  succeeded  by  a  countryman. 
Pavilion ;  in  1772  Runciman  was  appointed ; 
David  Allan  succeeded  him  in  1786.  John 
Wood  was  the  successor  of  Allan ;  but  within 
a  year  after  his  appointment  John  Graham 
was  nominated,  and  conducted  the  school  till 
1818,  when  Andrew  Wilson  was  elected. 
On  his  resignation  in  1826,  Sir  William 
Allan  succeeded.  Thomas  Duncan  was  ap- 
pointed after  Allan's  death.  About  that 
time  certain  changes  were  introduced  into 
the  school ;  the  element  bearing  on  drawing 
as  leading  to  designs  for  manufactures  hav- 
ing been  more  prominently  developed.  The 
present  director  of  the  Fine  Art  department 
is  Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A. 

Since  this  school  was  founded,  most  of  the 
artists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
Scotland,  and  many  who  have  attained  great 
eminence  in  London,  and  amongst  them 
Wilkie,  received  their  elementary  education 
under  its  masters;  and  so  the  notion  is 
pretty  generally  adopted,  that  Scottish  art 
owes  its  present  position  to  its  influence.  It 
has  been  in  existence  nearly  a  century.  Not 
much  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  as 
to  the  state  of  art  in  Scotland  at  the  time  the 
School  was  instituted  ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  two  first  masters  being  foreign- 
ers, it  is  surmised  that  there  were  no  native 
artists  at  the  time,  and  that  they  had  been 
brought  here  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
impart  the  elements  of  art  education.     But 
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all  these  notions  are  at  once  dissipated  by  an 
examination  of  the  real  facts.  The  indenture 
before  referred  to  was  signed,  thirty  years 
before  the  school  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  projected,  by  eighteen  artists, — a  num- 
ber quite  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  they  had  associated  themselves, 
namely,  a  school  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  excellent  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  etc.,  and  improvement  of 
the  students ;"  and  De  la  Cour  appears  to 
have  been  resident  here  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  to  the  Board. 

But  while  it  is  but  right  to  give  the  Board 
of  Trustees  full  credit  for  the  best  intentions 
in  founding  this  school,  we  are  afraid  that  if 
the  matter  be  closely  looked  into,  it  will  ap- 
pear that,  in  place  of  benefiting  Scottish  art, 
this  school  has  served  to  keep  it  back. 

It  is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  British 
art,  from  the  time  Hogarth  founded  the  St. 
Martin's  Lane  Academy  to  the  present  day, 
that  academies  of  art  are  managed  best  by 
artists,  just  as  all  matters  proper  to  law  or 
medicine  are  managed  by  those  who  follow 
respectively  such  .professions.  The  Royal 
Academy  received  a  gift  of  L.5000  and 
apartments  in  Somerset  House  from  George 
III.,  but  they  were  left  free  to  manage  their 
schools  and  exhibitions  in  the  way  they 
thought  best.  Now  if  Government  had 
given  a  body  of  artists  in  Scotland  encour- 
agement of  a  similar  kind,  but  limited  of 
course  to  the  status  of  the  art  body  there,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  results  now 
would  have  been  very  great.  About  thirty 
artists  combined  at  Hogarth's  suggestion ; 
and  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  period,  we 
find  a  fair  proportion,  eighteen  artists,  com- 
bining together  to  get  up  an  academy  for 
drawing.  But  the  institution  of  a  body  of 
twenty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  provided 
with  Government  funds  to  found  a  school  in 
which  art  was  to  be  taught  under  their  direc- 
tion, did  not  serve  to  bind  the  artists 
together  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  prevented  them 
from  uniting,  because  it  supplied  one  of  the 
purposes  which,  had  it  been  awanting,  must 
have  led  them  to  unite,  namely,  a  school, — 
but  a  school  which,  though  in  many  respects 
calculated  to  further  art,  was  one  from  the 
management  of  which  they  were  excluded. 
They  were,  therefore,  except  as  regarded  a 
Life  Academy,  superseded  or  thrust  from 
that  position  as  teachers  in  art,  that  has  been 
long  held  so  beneficially  by  their  brethren  in 
England. 

There  were  no  public  exhibitions  by  Scot- 
tish artists  till  1808;  but  various  Scottish 
painters  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, — 
for  example,  Ramsay,  Jacob  More,  Runci- 
man, Plamilton ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Rae- 
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burn,  Wilkie,  G.  Watson,  Burnet,  Nasmith, 
Geddes,  Williams,  Duncan,  Simson,  etc., 
and  several  of  them  were  elected  academi- 
cians. In  1784,  in  1791  by  Alexander  Na- 
smyth,  and  in  1797,  attempts  were  made, 
without  success,  to  found  a  Scottish  Academy, 
and  modern  exhibitions  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1808  that  an  exhibition  of  modern  paintings, 
etc.,  by  a  body  of  associated  artists,  was  tried 
in  Edinburgh.  This  exhibition  was  at  Mr. 
Core's  Lyceum,  Nicolson  Street,  and  met 
with  such  encouragement  that  the  members 
opened  another,  the  following  year,  in  Mr. 
Raeburn's  room,  York  Place,  and  set  on  foot 
a  Life  Academy.  During  the  four  succes- 
sive years  this  society's  exhibitions  were 
annually  renewed,  with  increased  encourage- 
ment, when,  unfortunately,  it  was  broken  up. 
It  had  not  been  constituted  by  a  proper  and 
"*  binding  contract  or  agreement,  with  rules 
calculated  to  ipsure  permanency  ;  so  some 
members  introduced  and  carried  a  resolution 
to  divide  the  surplus  funds,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  exhibition  and  Life  Academy. 
In  this  way  the  opportunity  of  accumulating 
funds  and  acquiring  property  was  thrown 
away  ;  it  became  powerless  as  a  corporate 
body,  and  ceased  to  exist  after  1813.  It  is 
only  just  to  record  the  names  of  those  artists 
who  opposed  the  division  of  the  funds.  If 
their  views  had  been  adopted,  the  Society  of 
Incorporated  Artists  would  now  have  been 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  public 
bodies  in  Scotland ;  they  would  have  ad- 
vanced Scottish  art,  and  spared  themselves, 
and  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  profes- 
sion, many  a  hard  struggle  to  recover  what 
they  had  so  unwisely  abandoned, — viz.,  that 
position  artists  ought  to  hold  as  representing 
art.  The  artists,  then,  who  stood  true  to 
their  profession  were  George  Watson,  the 

{)re8ident,  Alexander  Nasmyth,  J.  Foulis,  J. 
3eugo,  Henry  Raeburn,  A.  Galloway,  and 
J.  Henning;  and  Nasmyth,  seconded  by 
Kaeburn,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  made  an 
attempt  to  get  this  ruinous  resolution  rescind- 
ed, which,  though  unsuccessful,  ought  not  to  be 
unacknowledged.  Twenty-seven  artists  con- 
tributed 178  works  to  the  exhibition  of  1808, 
and  thirteen  of  these  formed  the  associated 
body ;  and  to  the  last  exhibition  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  1813,  the  contributors  were  sixty- 
eight,  twenty-five  of  them  being  members, 
and  the  works  numbered  209.  Three  more 
exhibitions  followed  in  1814-15-16. 

A  society,  instituted  for  diffusing  taste  for 
art  by  means  of  exhibitions  of  works  of  the 
old  masters,  was  next  set  on  foot,  and  in  1819 
they  opened  their  first  exhibition  in  the 
gallery  in  York  Place,  where  the  modern 
exhibitions  had  been  held.     In   1820  they 


followed  this  up  with  another  exhibition  of 
old  pictures  ;  but  these  two  exhibitions  hav- 
ing drained  most  of  the  collections  available 
to  them,  and  the  receipts  drawn  barely  cover- 
ing the  expenses,  they  proposed  to  the  artists 
to  open  exhibitions  of  modern  works,  which 
they  gave  out  would  be  conducted  on  princi- 
ples that  would  benefit  the  artists.  This  ap- 
pearing a  feasible  plan,  by  which,  in  particu- 
lar, the  presidential  difficulty  with  reference 
to  the  claims  of  Raeburn  and  Watson,  which 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  three  last  modern 
exhibitions,  would  be  got  over,  the  artists 
went  heartily  into  it,  and  modern  exhibitions 
were  commenced  in  1821,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution. 

Accordingly  the  next  four  modern  exhibi- 
tions, those  in  1821-22-24-25,  were  conduct- 
ed by  the  Institution.  But  the  artists  soon 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  sacrificing  their  in- 
dependence, and  continual  disputes  arose  be- 
tween the  Directors  of  the  Institution  and 
them.  At  length  in  1826  a  considerable 
number  of  the  artists,  who  till  that  time  had 
exhibited  with  the  Institution,  established  the 
Scottish  Academy,  and  commenced  exhibi- 
tions of  their  own.  These  disputes  engen- 
dered much  bad  feeling, — indeed,  we  doubt 
if  they  be  even  yet  altogether  allayed.  Soon 
after  the  modern  exhibitions  were  started,  we 
find  the  artists  remonstrating  with  the  Direc- 
tors ;  and  twenty-seven  years  after  this,  the 
Directors  circulated  an  elaborate  statement, 
drawn  up  by  an  advocate,  with  the  view  of 
defending  themselves  from  claims  made 
against  them  by  the  artists.  But  this  learn- 
ed gentleman,  when  preparing  his  clients' 
case,  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  history  of  Scottish  art;  for, 
writing  in  1847,  he  views  "the  state  of  things 
twenty  years  ago"  as  peculiarly  gloomy, — 
so  dismal  indeed,  that  matters  could  only  be 
brightened  up  by  "  the  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions and  personal  influence"  of  the  members 
of  the  Institution ;  and  he  says,  "  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  form  of  management 
could  have  been  adopted  among  them  (the 
artists)  which  would  have  sufficiently  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  public."  If  he 
had  searched  for  facts,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  receipts  of  the  last  four  exhibitions 
of  the  "Associated  Artists"  amounted  to 
L.2828,  15s.  6d.,  and  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses a  sum  of  L.1633,  8s.  6d.  remained  to 
the  artists ;  while  the  first  four  exhibitions 
managed  by  the  Institution  only  yielded 
L.1870,  3s.,  and  after  paying  expenses  L.400, 
123.  9d.  remained.  So  the  exhibitions  by 
the  artists  were  more  encouraged  by  the 
public,  and  conducted  at  much  less  expense, 
than  those  managed  by  the  Institution  ;  and 
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they  paid  the  same  rent  (L.lOO)  for  the  ex- 
hibition rooms,  and  the  same  salary  (L.50) 
to  their  secretary. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  artists  left  the  Insti- 
tution in  1826.  Some  difficulties  arose  re- 
garding who  were  to  be  academicians,  and 
who  associates  in  the  new  Academy — and 
liberal  promises  by  the  Directors,  and  a  sum 
of  L.  10,000  left  by  Mr.  Spalding  to  the  In- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the  artists,  induced 
a  large  number  to  remain ;  and  till  1830 
there  were  two  exhibitions  annually  held  in 
Edinburgh, — one  by  the  Scottish  Academy, 
the  other  by  the  Institution.  However,  in 
1830,  those  artists  who  had  remained  with 
the  Institution  asserted  their  independence 
and  joined  their  brethren,  leaving  the  Direct- 
ors clutching  at  the  management  of  Spald- 
ing's  eleemosynary  fund,  and  in  possession 
of  the  entire  receipts  of  eight  modern  exhibi- 
tions, a  small  instalment  only  of  which  they 
refunded  some  years  afterwards. 

We  have  gone  thus  fully  into  details  re- 
garding modern  exhibitions  and  academies, 
because  we  think  the  opinion,  expressed  so 
often  and  so  strongly,  that  they  are  injurious 
to  art,  is  quite  unfounded  ;  for  the  present 
state  of  art  has  been  brought  about  by  names 
of  modern  exhibitions  and  academies,  and  is 
higher  now  than  it  ever  has  been  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  this  country, — a  state,  indeed, 
immeasurably  higher  and  more  prosperous 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  founders 
of  these  academies  could  ever  have  imagined 
in  his  brightest  day-dream  on  art. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  foreigner,  Rouquet,  the  enamel 
painter,  who  lived  many  years  in  England, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
there,  just  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
says — "  The  English  evince  a  taste  for  works 
of  art,  the  productions  of  talent  cultivated  in 
other  countries  ;  but  they  do  not  aim  at  cul- 
tivating native  talent  at  home."  We  have 
already  quoted  his  description  of  the  passion 
of  the  public  in  London  for  rushing  to  auc- 
tion-rooms to  buy  old  pictures,  where  he 
draws  a  contrast,  rather  gratifying  to  a 
Frenchman,  between  the  state  of  taste  in  his 
own  country  and  in  England,  when  he  says, 
"  The  public  throng  to  those  places  (auction- 
rooms)  in  the  same  way  as  they  in  Paris  go 
to  the  galleries  where  the  works  of  the  artists 
of  the  Academy  are  exhibited^  But  look  how 
the  public  in  this  country  throng  now  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  artists  of  the  Academy,  and 
to  the  numerous  other  exhibitions  of  modern 
art  in  London,  and  all  over  the  country ;  the 
crowds  that  attend  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy  in  Edinburgh;  the  thousands  of 
visitors  to  be  seen  there  in  the  evening,  after 


their  day's  work  is  over,  eagerly  enjoying, 
and  intelligently  commenting  on,  the  various 
works  placed  before  them.     Again,  contrast 
the  encouragement  formerly  given,  with  that 
accorded  now.     Think  of  the  prices  obtained 
by  Hogarth,  who  could  only  get  his  pictures 
disposed  of  by  a  sort  of  auction,  and  who,  for 
his  six  pictures  of  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode," 
received  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
Little  more  than  forty  years  afterwards  they 
brought  a  thousand   guineas.     The   Rake's 
Progress   brought    fourteen   guineas   each ; 
Strolling  Players  twenty-six  guineas;   and 
his  other  works  similar  prices.     Then  take 
Reynolds' works:  "A  Girl  with  Mousetrap," 
L.50 ;    Sleeping   Shepherd   Boy,   L.50 ;    A 
Strawberry  Girl,  L.50.    Each  of  these  works 
would  now  bring  (and  one  of  them  was  lately 
sold  at)  above  L.2000.     And,  coming  later 
down,  the  works  of  Wilkie,  Turner,  Etty, 
Calcott,  Collins,  and  others,  have  risen,  since 
they  were  executed,  three,  four,  and  five  times 
in  value.    In  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
this  season,  the  prices  for  pictures  of  note 
ranged  from  300  to  1000  guineas.     For  one 
picture  there,  a  sum  of  L,3000  was  paid  ;  and 
the  enterprising  publisher  who  has  purchased 
it  has  made  a  good  bargain,  for,  though  he 
will   probably  lay  out   L.5000  or  L.6000 
more  on  an  engraving  from  the  picture,  he 
calculates  on  selling,  at  the  outset,  a  thou- 
sand twenty  guinea  proofs.    No  doubt,  from 
the   enormous   wealth    concentrated    there, 
London  is  the  place  where  most  encourage- 
ment is  given,  and  to  which  the  rich  Lanca- 
shire merchants  generally  resort  for  pictures  ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  art  is  now  spreading 
widely,  and  many  purchasers  annually  visit 
our  exhibition  in  Edinburgh.     Collections  of 
modern  works  there,  are  fast   superseding 
those  of  old  pictures — belief  in  which  is  now 
very  hesitatingly  yielded, — and  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  etc.,  are  forming  galleries.     The 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Glasgow  Art  Union,  have  also 
done  good  service  in  spreading  a  taste  for  art. 
It  was  thought  at  first  that  their  operations 
would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  private  col- 
lectors out  of  the  field.     At  first,  perhaps,  to 
a  certain  extent  they  did  so ;  but  now  these 
powerful  bodies  have  to  encounter  such  com- 
petition, that  many  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  exhibition  are  generally  secured 
by  private  purchasers. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  present  state  of  art  in  this 
country,  by  contrasting  fairly  the  position  it 
now  holds  with  that  which  it  held  at  former 
periods ;  and  our  review  of  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances in   the   history  of  British  Art 
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fully  entitles  us  to  affirm,  that  Art  is  now 
more  highly  appreciated  and  encouraged  by 
the  public,  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former 
time. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  Essays  on  the  Drama.  By 
William  Bodham  Donne.  London  : 
1858.     8vo. 

2.  Philip  van  Artevelde ;  a  Dramatic  Ro- 
mance in  Two  Parts.  By  Henry  Tay- 
lor.  Sixth  Edition.   London  :  1852.   8vo. 

3.  Edwin  the  Fair,  an  Historical  Drama  ; 
and  Isaac  Comnenus,  a  Play.  By  Henry 
Taylor.  Second  Edition.  London  :  1845. 
12mo. 

4.  The  Sainfs  Tragedy  ;  or,  the  True  Story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Landgravine  of 
Thuringia,  Saint  of  the  Romish  Calendar. 
By  Charles  Kingsley,  Jun.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Maurice.  Second 
Edition. 

5.  Saul :  a  Drama.  In  Three  Parts.  Mon- 
treal:  1857. 

0.  Violenzia:  a  Tragedy.  London:  1851. 
8vo. 

7.  Merope.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Lon- 
don:  1858.     12mo. 

8.  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Calderon  and  Goethe.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ul- 
rici.     London:  1846.     8vo. 

Tub  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  not  only  the 
highest  examples  of  the  English  drama,  but 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute,  in 
themselves  alone,  the  beginning,  fulfilment, 
and  end  of  an  art.  There  was  nothing  like 
them  before;  and  whatever  has  been  like 
them  since,  has  owed  its  resemblance  to 
imitation,  not  to  related  vitality.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger, 
Shakespeare's  cotemporaries  and  early  suc- 
cessors did  not  produce  dramas  that  have 
any  serious  claim  to  be  considered  as  works 
of  art.  Fletcher,  the  next  greatest  in  repu- 
tation afler  Ben  Jonson,  wrote  plays  full  of 
fine  passages  of  poetry,  and  of  startling  dra- 
matic eftects,  but  a  predominating  unity  of 
idea,  which  is  the  first  essential  of  every 
work  of  art,  is  wo  more  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  thaw  in  those  of  our  modern  spas- 
modists,  whom,  indeed,  he  in  some  respects 
remarkably  resembles.  Ben  Jonson  and 
Massinger,  however,  resembled  Shakespeare 
far  less  than  Fletcher  did.  Fletcher  imitat- 
ed his  style  at  least ;  but  Jonson  and  Mas- 
singer were  independent  dramatists  of  a 
wholly  different  school — of  a  school  to  which 
our  best  recent  dramatists  have  belonged. 


This  school  of  dramatists  occupies  a  sort 
of  middle  place  between  the  ancient  and  the 
Shakespearian  drama,  and  we  fear  it  must 
be  described  as  differing  from  both  by  de- 
fect. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  Greek  and  the  Shakespearian  drama  are 
two  opposite  poles,  between  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  artistic  medium.  These  two 
arts  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that 
they  appeal  to  two  entirely  different  states 
of  mind,  which  can  scarcely  exist  or  be 
exercised  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
Greek  drama,  including  all  its  successful 
modern  imitations,  requires  of  its  auditor 
or  reader  a  refined  perception,  and  a  con- 
dition of  passive  receptivity.  It  is  so 
simple,  that  it  demands  no  exertion  of  the 
reflective  faculty  for  its  appreciation ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  so  perfect,  that  it  asks 
for  the  utmost  calmness  and  refinement  of 
judgment  and  feeling.  It  is  exactly  like  a 
pure  and  noble  style  of  melody  in  music, 
which  the  hearer  receives  either  easily  and 
passively,  or  not  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Shakespearian  drama,  as  it  is  found  in 
Shakespeare,  and  in  him  only,  is  an  infinitely 
elaborate  harmony,  calling  upon  the  hearer 
for  the  active  co-operation  of  his  reflective 
powers,  in  the  absence  of  which,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  musical  chaos.  Between  the 
pure  Greek  drama,  with  its  few  and  simple 
characters,  its  plain  sequence  of  action,  and 
its  ostentatiously  expounded  morality,  and 
the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  with  its  little 
world  of  people,  its  complicated  unity,  and 
its  development  of  ethical  results,  too  deli- 
cate and  subtle  to  be  expressed  more  briefly 
than  by  the  entire  work,  there  are  innu- 
merable shades  of  difference  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  the  two  systems, — namely, 
that  of  melody  or  rhythmus,  which  is  a  simple 
and  proportioned  succession,  and  that  of 
harmony,  which  is  a  simultaneous  working 
of  several  such  simple  successions,  the  parts 
of  which  require,  by  a  lively  exercise  of 
attention  and  reflection,  to  be  contemplated 
in  relation  to  each  other  in  order  that  their 
poetic  value  may  be  perceived.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  Shakespearian  art,  as  it 
exists  in  Shakespeare,  to  be  practically  un- 
limited. Like  nature,  the  world  of  Shake- 
speare seems  simple  to  the  simple,  and  pro- 
found to  the  profound.  It  is  only  the  Col- 
eridges  and  Goethes  who  know  enough  of 
him  to  know  how  little  they  understand  him. 
Every  reader  finds  as  much  as  he  himself 
knows,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  sense  which  every  intelligent  reader  must 
have  of  the  world  of  unknown  meaning 
which  stretches  on  every  side,  is  the  g^ea^ 
est  charm  of  the  Shakespearian  art ;  it  is 
the   vanishing   horizon,   without  which  no 
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landscape  is  perfect.  Though  this  charm  is 
widely  felt,  it  is  rarely  that  people  can  be 
brought  to  consider  the  quality  of  a  depth 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  commonly  good  un- 
derstanding, as  being  other  than  an  artistic 
fault.  The  fact  however  is,  that  that  ob- 
scurity alone  is  faulty,  which  arises  from 
defective  expression.  In  Shakespeare  lan- 
guage attains  the  highest  conceivable  per- 
fection of  expression  ;  the  obscurity  which 
covers  portions  of  his  work  arising  from  the 
reader's  own  remoteness  from  the  writer's 
thought,  and  therefore  being  no  more  a  fault 
of  that  writer,  than  the  indistinctness  of  the 
stars  in  the  galaxy,  or  of  the  separate  trees 
and  leaves  in  the  forest  on  a  mountain-side 
,  twenty  miles  off,  is  the  fault  of  nature. 
There  are  the  objects,  to  be  seen  by  whom- 
soever has  eyes  strong  enough;  meantime 
there  are  thousands  of  stars  and  trees  suf 
ficiently  in  the  foreground- to  be  well  seen 
by  the  least  telescopic  vision,  while  those 
which  are  beyond  such  vision  combine  into 
masses  of  light  and  colour,  which  are  not 
the  less  grateful  to  the  eye,  because  we 
know  that  they  are  made  up  of  infinite  but 
separately  invisible  touches  of  creative  skill. 
To  this  quality  of  practical  infinitude  in 
Shakespeare  no  critic  has  done  full  justice. 
The  best  of  all  his  critics — not  excepting 
Goethe  and  Coleridge — Ulrici,  has  allotted 
too  little  space  to  each  play  to  allow  of  an 
effective  indication  of  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  the  theme^  which  this  critic  has  always 
caught  with  admirable  acuteness,  is  echoed 
from  character  to  character,  from  event  to 
event,  and  from  word  to  word. 

O  hark,  0  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 

0  sweet,  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  I 

In  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers alone,  is  there  any  resemblance  to 
this  quality  of  Shakespeare's  art.  In  a  long 
composition  of  Beethoven,  you  may  hear  the 
theme  repeated  in  a  very  similar  manner, 
and  under  a  thousand  variations  and  dis- 
guises, each  of  which  is  an  additional  illus- 
tration, as  well  as  a  repetition.  In  order 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 
made  a  critical  study  of  Shakespeare's  method 
may  understand  it,  and  so  appreciate  the 
contrast  which  we  propose  to  draw  between 
it  and  modern  dramatic  art,  we  take  "  Love's 
Labour  Lost,"  as  being  perhaps,  of  all 
Shakespeare's  plays,  that  one  in  which  the 
moral  theme  is  developed  in  the  clearest 
way.  The  following  is  Ulrici's  criticism  on 
this  work : — 

"  The  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is  the  significant 
contrast  of  the  fresh,  youthful,  and  ever-blooming 


reality  of  life,  and  a  dry,  lifeless,  and  reclase  study 
of  science.  Either  member  of  the  contrariety, 
nakedly  opposed  to  the  other,  and  placed  in  hos- 
tile opposition  to,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  it, 
becomes  untrue,  preposterous,  and  absurd.  The 
science  which  abstracts  itself  from  reality,  and 
retires  in  lonely  contemplation,  must  either  quickly 
entomb  itself  in  the  barren  sands  of  a  tasteless 
and  pedantic  erudition,  or  else,  overcome  by  the 
gay  seductions  of  life,  give  itself  up  to  excessive 
pleasure  and  learned  trifling,  and  earn  for  itself 
the  merited  reproach  of  affectation  or  pretension. 
One  of  these  results  is  embodied  in  the  curate, 
Sir  Nathaniel,  and  the  village  schoolmaster,  Holo- 
fernes — those  truthful  representatives  of  the  re- 
tailers of  learned  trifles — and  in  the  pompous  and 
bombastic  Spanish  knight,  Don  Adriano  de  Ar- 
mado,  the  Quixote  of  a  high-sounding  phrase- 
ology. The  other  is  indicated  by  the  king  and  his 
companions.  From  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which 
they  blindly  hope  to  gain  by  abstract  study,  they 
soon  fall  into  the  veriest  silliness  and  fooleries  of 
loVe-making ;  in  spite  of  their  oaths,  nature  and 
truth  make  themselves  quickly  felt,  and  gain  an 
easy  victory.  But  this  victory  over  false  wisdom 
is  fundamentally  nothing  more  than  the  defeat  of 
folly  by  folly.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  and 
reality,  taken  by  themselves,  are  but  fugitive  and 
illusory  images  when  apart  from  the  solidity  of 
the  cognizant  mind  ;  separated  from  this,  the 
gaiety  of  love  is  checked  and  damped ;  talent?, 
shrewdness,  and  acquirements,  become  a  mere  vain 
and  superficial  wit ;  and  love  itself,  when  un- 
associated  with  the  solidity,  earnestness,  and  mo- 
deration, which  occasional  solitude  and  contem- 
plative reflection  alone  can  bestow  upon  the  mind, 
sinks  into  a  tawdry  show  of  tinsel  and  spangle  ; 
and  to  such  meditation  the  prince  and  his  cour- 
tiers are  for  a  while  consigned  by  the  objects  of 
their  adoration.  We  have  here  the  triumph  of 
the  fine  and  correct  judgment  of  a  noble  woman, 
which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  her  social  wit  and 
clever  management.  The  speech  of  the  princess, 
in  which  she  condemns  the  prince  to  twelve  months 
of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  and  the  words  of  Eo- 
saline,  which  indignantly  expose  the  thorough 
worthlessness  of  wit  and  talents  when  exclusively 
directed  to  festive  and  social  amusement,  convey, 
as  it  were,  the  moral  of  the  fable." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Ulrici  nor  either  of  the  other  two  or  three 
critics,  who  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
comprehend  the  method  of  Shakespeare, 
and  have  stated,  more  or  less  clearly,  the 
central  thought  of  particular  plays,  have 
given  to  the  world  that  minutely  detailed 
criticism  which  could  alone  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  An  adequate  criticism  of  the  least 
elaborate  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  would 
constitute  a  goodly  volume,  but  it  would  be 
one  which  would  teach  the  ordinary  reader 
to  understand  Shakespeare  better  than  twenty 
volumes  of  mere  general  criticism,  however 
judicious.  \n  this  place  we  can,  of  course, 
undertake  to  do  no  more  than  give  a  few 
glimpses  of  that  method  which_  is  Shake- 
speare's peculiarity,  as  distinguished  from 
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other,  and  especially  modern  dramatists,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  defects  of  modern  drama- 
tists, who  have  almost  all,  more  or  less, 
imitated  Shakespeare  without  understanding 
him,  could  not  be  appreciated.  The  following 
remarks  will  be  more  easily  comprehended 
if  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
them  with  his  Shakespeare  before  him. 

In  "  Love's  Labour  Lost"  the  satire  on  the 
confusion  of  words  with  things — of  false 
science  with  reality — which,  next  to  pride,  is 
perhaps  the  most  prevailing  error  of  man- 
kind, is  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  of  their  intention  to 
retire  for  three  years  space  from  the  world, 
in  order  to  "  war  against  their  own  affections, 
and  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires." 
Shakespeare,  however,  is  careful  to  make  the 
king  state  that  their  ultimate  object  in  esta- 
blishing this  "  little  academe"  is  nothing 
more  than  a  desire  for  the  world's  applause. 
The  unreality  of  the  motive  vitiates  the  en- 
terprise, which  has  none  of  the  moderation 
that  would  have  been  taught  by  a  more  real 
aim.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  oath 
which  these  gentlemen  take  to  live  for  that 
time  without  seeing  a  woman,  etc.,  etc. ;  an 
oath  being  the  most  solemn  kind  of  word, 
and  therefore  affording  the  most  forcible 
means  of  exemplifying,  in  its,  in  this  case, 
inevitable  fragility,  the  difference  between 
words  and  realities.  The  king's  three  lords, 
Longueville,  Dumain,  and  Biron,  exemplify 
three  different  tones  of  mind  in  which  such 
a  scheme  could  be  adopted.  Longueville 
shows  the  greatest  facility  of  deceiving  him- 
self by  words,  when  he  says, 

I  am  resolved.:  His  hut  a  three  years' fast. 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine, 
etc. 


He  thinks  that  he  can  undertake  the  task  as 
a  new  mode  of  voluptuousness.  Dumain, 
however,  professes  that  he  is  already  to  some 
degree  "  mortified"  to  the  world's  delights, 
and  henceforth 

To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

He  is  clearly  a  more  hopeful  hermit  than 
Longueville.  Biron,  alone,  has  character 
enough  to  forecast  the  difficulties  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  to  protest  against  the  imprac- 
ticable features  of  it.  He  has  no  objection 
to  live  with  the  king  in  a  three  years'  com- 
parative retirement  for  the  purposes  of  wis- 
dom, but 

0,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep ; 
Not  to  see  ladies, — study, — fast, — not  sleep. 

What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 


King.  "Why  that  to  know  which  else  we  should 

not  know. 
Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from 

common  sense  ? 
King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense. 
Biron.  Come  on,  then,  I  will  swear  to  study 
so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  : 
As  thus, — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 
Then  when  to  fast  expressly  I  am  bid  ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 
When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid  ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a- keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know-  is  to  know  nought  but  fame  ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

A  man  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  life's  reality  was  not  likely  to  un- 
dertake the  king's  oath  in  a  tone  that  could 
render  it  very  binding  on  his  conscience.  In 
the  moment  of  signing  the  compact  he  points 
out  the  impossibility  of  keeping  it,  since  the 
French  king's  daughter  and  her  ladies  are 
about  to  appear  at  the  court  on  political  busi- 
ness of  importance ;  and,  moreover,  when 
the  king,  on  Biron's  objecting  to  certain  de- 
tails of  the  general   agreement,  tells   him. 


"  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest ;" 
the  answer  is,  "  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I 
swore  in  jest," — words  in  which  a  sensible 
man's  "yea  and  nay"  are  put  above  an  ill- 
considered  oath.  Biron,  however,  is  himself 
not  wholly  exempt  from  the  malady  of  wordy 
unreality ;  but  it  takes,  in  him,  its  least  in- 
jurious form,  namely,  that  of  wit  that  runs 
riot  for  mere  pleasure,  yet  without  ever  in- 
truding on  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  habit  of  such  wit 
damages  the  general  seriousness  of  mind 
which  a  right  life  requires — an  injury  which 
is  pointed  out,  in  the  end  of  the  play,  by 
Rosaline,  who  imposes  a  discipline  for  the 
correction  of  the  too  exuberant  wit  of  this, 
in  other  respects,  wise  man.  When  Biron 
has  taken  the  oath,  accompanying  it  with  the 
declaration,  that 

Necessity  will  make  as  all  forsworn 
Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years' 
space, 

the  king  says,  that  for  recreation  in  spare 
hours,  they  have  Armado,  a  Spanish  knight, 
"  a  man  of  fine-new  words,"  "  that  hath  a 
mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain."  The  next 
character  introduced  is  Dull,  who  abuses 
language  and  diverts  it  from  its  correspond- 
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ing  reality,  not  from  lightness,  as  in  the  king, 
or  wit,  as  in  Biron,  or  extravagance,  as  in 
Armado,  but  from  mere  and  excessive  stu- 
pidity ;  then  comes  Costard,  who  perverts 
every  word  that  is  spoken  by  punning  upon 
it,  or  otherwise  misapplying  it,  until  we  for- 
get the  primary  sense  ;  then,  again,  we  have 
Moth,  who  takes  up  the  theme  in  a  new  way 
by  his  continual  word-catching  ;  and  Jaque- 
netta  further  illustrates  it  with  her  poor 
country  wit,  in  answering  the  words  rather 
than  the  sense  of  the  speeches  made  to  her 
by  Armado,  who,  being  the  wordiest  of  all 
the  set  who  have  undertaken  the  oath  with 
the  king,  is  naturally  the  first  to  break  the 
law.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  curate,  and  Holo- 
fernes,  the  schoolmaster,  complete  the  circle 
of  male  characters,  and  afford  additional  va- 
riations of  the  theme  with  their  different 
modes  of  unreality  in  words,  their  whole 
style  of  conversation  being  exemplified  by 
the  first  words  they  speak,  which  are  touch- 
ing a  stag-hunt. 

Nathaniel.  Very  reverend  sport  truly,  and  done 
in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Holof ernes.  The  deer  was  as  you  know  sanguis 
— in  blood  ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now 
hangeth  Hke  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  ccelo, — the  sky, 
the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a 
crab,  on  the  face  of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the 
earth. 

Nathaniel  Truly,  Master  Holofernes,  the  epi- 
thets are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least. 

Shakespeare  in  all  his  plays,  but  in  this 
more  obviously  and  perhaps  less  artistically 
than  in  any  other,  proves  his  moral  by  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  fault  satirised — 
and  even  his  tragedies  may  be  regarded  as 
most  solemn  satires — is  chased  from  the 
highest  form  to  the  lowest,  and  shown  to  be 
identical  in  each  ;  and  in  this  process,  which  is 
exhaustive,  every  disguise  of  the  error  is 
taken  away,  and  we  discover  the  identical 
mummer  in  as  many  characters  as  were  ever 
assumed  in  one  night  by  the  elder  Matthews. 
Shakespeare  never  attempts  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  a  man  or  woman, 
but,  in  each  play,  shows  only  the  relation  of 
his  various  characters  to  the  particular  moral 
idea  on  which  the  piece  is  founded,  leaving 
us  to  infer  the  general  character  as  well  as 
we  may  from  this  particular  development. 
This  system  is  the  foundation  of  a  dramatic 
unity  more  complete  than  has  been  dreamt 
of  by  any  other  writer,  and  from  that  unity 
arises  a  system  of  harmonious  contrasts  not 
less  singularly  admirable.  All  other  drama- 
tists contrast  their  bad  and  good  people  in  a 
general  way ;  now,  so  small  a  portion  of  a 
man's  general  life  can  be  directly  expressed 
in  the  space  of  a  drama,  that,  by  this  method, 
the  poet  is  properly  permitted  to  illustrate 


only  the  most  common- place  and  obvious  cha- 
teristics  of  such  life  ;  and  he  is  tempted,  for 
the  sake  of  novelty,  to  the  representation  of 
violent  individualities,  which  are  not  rightly 
the  subjects  of  the  drama,  because  very  ex- 
ceptional characters  are  not  only  uninstruct- 
ive,  but  as  far  as  they  are  exceptional,  may 
be  said  to  be  unnatural,  and  out  of  the  pale 
of  artistic  humanity.  Shakespeare,  as  a 
philosopher,  knew  better  than  to  represent 
men  as  differing  from  each  other  except  in 
the  degree  and  manner  of  their  virtues  and 
vices ;  and  as  an  artist,  he  bore  in  mind  the 
maxim,  that  "  dissimilar  things  cannot  be 
compared."  He  therefore  shows,  in  all  his 
plays,  not  so  much  the  diversity  as  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  human  characters  ;  the 
diversity  being  proved  to  be  formal,  the 
identity  essential.  None  but  a  reader  who 
is  willing  to  give  much  more  attention  than 
the  perusal  of  a  play  is  commonly  supposed 
to  require,  has  any  chance  of  discovering 
more  than  one  point  in  a  hundred  which  the 
poet  makes  in  his  juxtaposition  of  his  various 
characters  under  the  one  relation  chosen.  We 
have  taken  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  not  as 
the  highest,  but  as  the  lowest  and  simplest 
exemplification  of  Shakespeare's  system  ; 
and  yet  in  a  space  which  would  serve  for  a 
tolerably  full  criticism  of  a  play  of  any  other 
writer,  we  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  hint 
here  and  there  of  the  abounding  meaning. 
Let  the  reader  observe  that  the  inane  pom- 
posity of  Armado  is  so  extravagant,  that  it 
would  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  related 
to  the  not  very  outrageous  sacrifice  of  com- 
mon sense  to  unpractical  and  wordy  know- 
ledge by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  but  for 
the  medium  of  other  characters,  especially 
Holofernes,  in  whom  the  love  of  useless 
learning  is  deepened  into  solid  pedantry,  ex- 
pressing itself  with  the  pomposity  which,  in 
Armado,  is  without  even  that  ground  of  ex- 
cuse. In  the  first  case,  the  thing  satirised  is 
so  like  truth  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable, 
by  itself,  as  error ;  in  the  second  case,  we 
have,  as  it  were,  the  first  and  imperfect  dis- 
tillation ;  but  in  Armado  the  elimination  of 
the  element  of  folly  is  complete,  yet  not 
so  as  to  prevent  the  display  of  a  further 
quintessential  distillation  in  the  language 
of  the  totally  uneducated  pomposity,  pe- 
dantry,, affectation,  and  nonsense  of  Costard, 
who,  when  in  custody,  says — "  It  is  not  for 
prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words  ;  and 
therefore  I  will  say  nothing :  I  thank  God  I 
have  as  little  patience  as  another  man  ;  and 
thefore  I  can  be  quiet."  Holofernes  criti- 
cises Don  Armado  for  the  faults  of  which  he 
himself  is  so  conspicuously  guilty.  "  I  did 
converse,"  says  Sir  Nathaniel,  "this  quondam 
day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is 
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intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano 
de  Armado."  Holofernes.  "  Novi  homi- 
nem  tanquam  te  :  His  humour  is  lofty,  his 
discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his 
eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his 
general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and 
thrasonical.  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce, 
too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  pere- 
grinate, as  I  may  call  it."  Nathaniel,  "  A 
most  singular  and  choice  epithet."  [^Takes 
out  his  note  hooh.^  Holofernes.  "  He  draweth 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument^^''  etc.,  etc.  This  is 
just  what  all  the  people  in  the  play  are  doing, 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  especially  Holo- 
fernes, who  is  always  led  by  his  word  as  an 
ass  by  the  nose.  But  perhaps  the  crowning 
touch  of  satire  is  where,  after  a  long  dis- 
course about  common  things,  couched  in  the 
most  uncommon  phraseology,  Holofernes, 
complacent  at  his  own  eloquence,  exclaims 
to  Dull,  "  Via,  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast 
spoken  no  word  all  this  tfme,"  and  Dull  re- 
plies, "Nor  understood  none  either,"  where- 
by the  identity  of  the  extremes  of  dulness 
and  fantastical  learning  is  intimated,  and  the 
advantage,  if  any,  remains  with  dulness. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  entering  into 
the  principal  action  of  the  piece,  because  we 
should  be  led  by  its  pregnancy  into  a  detail 
for  which  we  have  no  space.  The  reader, 
who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far  carefully, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  a  thou- 
sand fresh  allusions  to  and  illustrations  of  the 
theme  of  this  play,  whose  motto  might  well 
have  been  the  following  words  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  Biron : — 

Princess.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron.  Why  ask  you? 

Princess.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of 
God's  making. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  a 
play  constructed  on  the  system  observed  in 
"  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  and  far  more  elabo- 
rately in  various  other  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  is  a  work  of  which  the  parts  must, 
by  a  separate  activity  of  reflection,  be  re- 
latively contemplated,  in  order  that  the  wri- 
ter's meaning  may  be  discovered.  In  the 
absence  of  such  reflections  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  Shakespeare's  works  must  always 
seem  to  be  mere  wildernesses,  abundant 
enough  in  beauty  and  depth  of  character  and 
incidental  sayings  to  repay  the  reading,  but 
still,  as  works  of  art,  meriting  nothing  less 
than  the  epithet  "  barbarous,"  which  has  so 
often  been  candidly  applied  to  them  by 
French  critics. 

"  Wonder,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  broken 
knowledge ;"  and  it  is  with  wonder,  rather 
than  with  intelligent  admiration,  that  Shake- 
speare, until  very  lately,  has  been  regarded 


by  all,  and  is  now  regarded  by  all  but  the 
very  few,  who  have  studied  his  works  so 
w^ell  and  wisely  that  their  knowledge  of 
them,  though  necessarily  falling  short  of  the 
poet's  full  purposes,  is  no  longer  superficial 
or  "  broken."  Now,  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  artists  of  any  kind  to  have  before  them 
a  model  of  overwhelming  and  unapproacha- 
ble merit.  To  appreciate  Dante  or  Shake- 
speare  rightly,  is  to  be  effectually  checked 
from  employing  moderate  poetic  faculties 
upon  similar  subjects  in  an  independant 
manner ;  but  to  "  wonder"  at  them,  which 
is  what  all  but  all  men  do,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  do,  is  to  be  condemned  to  be  the 
slave  of  an  influence  not  understood,  and  to 
imitate,  not  Shakespeare  or  Dante,  but  that 
"broken"  and  disordered  view  of  them 
which  presents  itself  to  the  wondering  copy- 
ist. Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  than  the  works — includ- 
ing the  great  majority  of  English  dramas 
since  his  time — arising  from  such  an  imita- 
tion. Every  play  of  Shakespeare  is  a  world 
in  little,  a  perfect  cosmos,  in  which  the  great- 
est variety  and  boldness  of  contrast  is  only 
a  means  of  exhibiting  the  unity  of  humanity; 
but,  to  an  eye  which  looks  only  upon  the 
surface  of  this  "cosmos,  and  therefore  sees 
nothing  but  the  diversity,  all  appears  to  be 
chaos ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  chaos,  not 
cosmos,  which  most  of  the  imitators  of  Shake- 
speare have  produced. 

In  combination  with  an  imitation  of  Shake- 
speare, we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  of  the  total  decay  of  the  acting  drama, 
if  we  would  understand  the  condition  under 
which  modern  dramatists  write.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  the  acting  drama,  in 
Great  Britain,  has  for  ever  departed,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  neither  society  nor  dra- 
matic literature  are  likely  to  be  the  worse 
for  it.  The  vast  majority  of  a  large  British 
audience  must  always  be  appealed  to  by 
strong  rather  than  by  refined  influences. 
Of  all  modern  dramatists,  Shakespeare  alone 
was  great  enough  to  be  perfectly  true,  and 
at  the  same  time  striking  to  the  populace  ; 
we  do  not  rememember  any  other  whose 
plays,  having  been  long  and  greatly  popu- 
lar, are  also  capable  of  taking  a  position  in 
permanent  dramatic  literature,  whereas  there 
are  several  plays  which  have  been  totally  un- 
successful on  the  stage,  and  several  others 
whoso  authors  never  dreamt  of  putting  them 
upon  the  stage,  which  will  occupy  a  place 
among  the  English  classics.  We  need  not 
pause  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  acting  drama,  further  than  to  remark, 
that  a  fully  sufficient  reason,  without  the 
help  of  many  others  also  at  work,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  levelling  of  external  dis 
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tinctions  of  all  sorts  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place,  and  is  daily  becoming  more 
complete.  Mr.  Donne,  in  his  collection  of 
"  Essays  on  the  Drama,"  has  the  following 
true  and  picturesque  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject : — 

*'  It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  advancing 
civilisation,  that  it  levels,  in  great  manner,  the 
external  and  salient  points  of  individual  charac- 
ter, and  thus  deprives  the  drama  of  one  of^  its 
principal  aliments  and  attractions.  Evil  passions 
and  evil  natures  are  unhappily,  indeed,  the  ac- 
companiments of  every  age,  but  they  do  not, 
therefore,  always  exhibit  themselves  under  drama- 
tic forms.  The  crimes  and  woes  of  old  great  houses' 
seldom  affect,  in  our  days,  either  the  annals  of  the 
world  or  the  passions  of  individuals.  Wars  have 
lost  their  chivalric  character.  Politics  are  no 
longer  tissues  of  dark  intrigues  revealed  only  by 
their  results,  but  hidden  during  their  process  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  Society  has  ceased  to  be 
divided  into  castes,  or  distinguished  by  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  grandeur  or  debasement.  Our 
manners  and  habits  have  grown  similar  and  un- 
picturesque.  A  justice  on  the  bench  is  no  longer 
worshipful ;  a  squire,  except  in  the  eyes  of  some 
poaching  varlet,  is  no  more  *  the  petty  tyrant  of 
his  fields  ;'  we  take  the  wall  of  an  alderman,  and 
feel  no  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  mayor  ;  lords  ride 
in  cabs;  the  coach  with  six  Flemish  horses,  with 
its  running  footmen  and  link-bearers,  has  vanished 
into  infinite  space  ;  a  knight  of  the  shire  may  be 
the  son  of  a  scrivener  ;  our  men  on  'Change  have 
doffed  their  flat  caps  and  shining  shoes ;  there  are 
no  bullies  in  Paul's  Walk,  and  hardly  a  Toledan 
blade  within  the  liberties  of  London.  The  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier. 
Our  very  inns  have  dropped  their  pictorial  em- 
blems ;  we  write  instead  of  paint  our  tavern  her- 
aldry. Town  and  country  are  nearly  one.  Cla- 
rendon says  of  a  certain  lord  of  Arundel,  that  *  he 
rarely  went  to  London  because  there  only  he 
found  a  greater  man  than  himself,  and  because  at 
home  he  was  allowed  to  forget  that  there  was  such 
a  man.'  Lord  Arundel's  policy  would  be  una- 
vailing now.  Our  humours  and  distinctions  are 
well-nigh  abolished,  and  the  drama,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  them,  is  deprived  of  its  daily  bread. 
The  stage-poet  cannot  find  his  Bobadil  in  any 
lodging  in  Lambeth,  nor  his  Justice  Shallow  in 
Gloucestershire,  nor  Ancient  Pistol  in  Eastcheap. 
Tlie  '  portrait  of  a  gentleman  or  lady'  at  the  Ex- 
hibition may  represent  four-fifths  of  our  similar 
generation." 

With  the  disappearance  of  these  pictur- 
esque distinctions  in  life,  has  disappeared, 
in  great  measure,  the  popular  taste  for  be- 
holding them  dramatically  represented  ;  but 
the  finer  intellectual  elements,  which  might 
and  do  make  up  for  the  want  of  these  in  our 
recent  written  drama,  are  not  calculated  to  be 
effective  on  the  stage.  A  premium  on  false 
effect  is  no  longer  offered  to  our  dramatic 
writers,  and,  accordingly,  the  plays  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  all  of  which  have  been 
written  within  the  last  few  years,  present  a 


very  remarkable  and  favourable  contrast  to 
any  equal  number  of  dramas  written  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  when  a  capabili- 
ty of  representation  was  considered  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  a  drama.  Another  great 
advantage  enjoyed  by  dramatists  not  writing 
for  the  stage,  is  the  absence  of  limitation  as 
to  length.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  drama 
should  be  limited,  any  more  than  an  epic,  to 
some  two  thousand  lines ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  dramatic  development  of  an  action  de- 
mands far  more  space  than  the  same  action 
narrated.  Two  of  the  plays  which  we  have 
chosen  for  special  notice  are  each  of  them  as 
long  as  "  Paradise  Lost,"  nor  are  they  the 
least  interesting  and  readable  upon  our 
list. 

Mr.  Henry  Taylor  stands  at  the  head  of 
living  dramatists,  and  almost  at  the  head  of 
living  poets.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
Southey  pronounced  "Philip  van  Artevelde" 
the  greatest  play  which  has  been  written 
since  Shakespeare;  but  Mr.  Taylor's  style  of 
mind  is  too  nearly  related  to  Southey 's  for 
either  of  these  poets  to  be  a  very  competent 
authority  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  The 
excellence  of  Mr.  Taylor's  writings  has  been 
fully  and  cordially  recognised  by  the  highest 
critical  authorities,  and  the  sale  of  many 
editions  of  his  chief  work  has  corroborated 
their  verdict.  We  venture,  however,  to 
predict  for  the  dramas  of  this  writer  a  wider 
and  deeper  reputation  than  they  have  yet 
obtained.  Mr.  Taylor  had  the  merit,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantage,  of  writing  in  a 
perfectly  sound  and  unmeretricious  style,  at 
a  time  when  the  popular  taste  had  reached 
its  greatest  poetical  perversion,  and  had 
come  to  regard  the  defects  of  certain  remark- 
able poets — especially  Keats — as  the  tests 
of  poetic  beauty.  Unless  every  thought 
and  image  came  clothed  in  a  haze  of  strange 
words  and  a  certain  vague  and  sensual 
beauty,  it  was  not  thought  poetical.  The 
name  of  poetry  had  come  to  be  attached  to 
only  a  few,  and  those  not  the  most  noble  of 
its  developments.  The  highest  poetry,  which 
may  be  defined  to  be  truths  of  perpetual 
human  interest  perfectly  (and  therefore  me- 
trically )expressed,  was  not  in  favour;  indeed, 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  talked  and  wrote 
about  the  art,  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as 
poetry  at  all.  Trees,  flowers,  sunsets,  and 
other  objects  of  external  nature,  and  men 
and  women  reduced  to  the  level  of  such  ob- 
jects by  an  extravagant  admiration  for  them, 
and  by  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  were  the 
world  of  Keats,  and  of  the  whole  poetic 
school  of  the  time.  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in 
his  short  but  exhaustive  criticism,  appended 
to  the  first  edition  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde," 
in  the  year  1834,  has  expressed  the  truth 
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concerning  the  schools  of  Keats  and  Lord 
Byron  in  words  which  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  Byron's  heroes,  he  says,  "  are  crea- 
tures abandoned  to  their  passions,  and  essen- 
tially, therefore,  weak  of  mind.  Strip  them 
of  the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  trappings  of 
poetry,  resolve  them  into  their  plain  reali- 
ties, and  they  are  such  beings  as,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  reader  of  masculine  judgment,  would 
certainly  excite  no  sentiment  of  admiration, 
even  if  they  did  not  provoke  contempt.  .  . 
All  is  vanity ;  their  exertions  being  for  van- 
ity under  the  name  of  love  or  revenge,  and 
their  sufferings  for  vanity  under  the  name  of 
pride.  If  such  beings  as  these  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  heroical,  where  in  human  nature 
are  we  to  look  for  what  is  low  in  sentiment 
or  infirm  in  character  ?  .  .  .  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  anything  better,  or  indeed  any- 
thing half  so  good,  has  been  subsequently 
produced.  The  poetry  of  the  day  .  .  .  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  a  poetical  diction,  an 
arrangement  of  words  implying  a  sensitive 
state  of  mind,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
calculated  to  excite  corresponding  associa- 
tions, though,  for  the  most  part,  not  perti- 
nently to  any  matter  in  hand;  a  diction 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  sentient,  not 
the  percipient,  properties  of  the  mind,  and 
displays  merely  symbols  or  types  of  feelings 
which  might  exist  with  equal  force  in  a 
being  the  most  barren  of  understanding." 
Against  this  style  of  poetry,  which  has  even 
now  its  apostles  and  disciples  among  us, 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde"  was  a  magnificent 
protest.  It  stands,  among  the  poetry  of  the 
time,  like  a  single  oak  in  a  land  of  flowering 
weeds.  In  it  a  great  action  is  represented 
with  the  vivid  sympathy  and  power  of  real- 
isation,  which  show  that  the  poet  is  morally 
related  to  the  hero  ;  and  with  a  severe  sim- 
plicity  of  language,  of  which  the  only  fault 
is  that  it  slightly  tends  to  the  extreme  oppo- 
site to  that  of  which  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  in- 
tentional reproof.  It  was  an  almost  inevit- 
able result,  indeed,  of  such  intention,  that 
the  "  percipient"  and  moral  properties  of  the 
mind  should  have  too  marked  a  predom- 
inance, in  Mr.  Taylor's  poem,  over  the  "  sen- 
tient ;"  and  the  penalty  of  this  predominance 
has  been,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  scarcely  yet  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  poet,  by  a  large  and  not  un- 
influential  class  of  readers,  who  pique  them- 
selves upon  appreciating  the  verses  of  Keats 
and  his  school.  During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  marekd  advance, 
among  the  people  and  the  lower  literary 
classes,  in  the  direction  of  the  views  advo- 
cated and  exemplified  by  Mr.  Taylor.  With 
the  cw/^wrcrf  classes,  indeed,  these  views  were 
never  obscured,  as  is  proved  by  the  immedi- 
ate and  continued  popularity  among  them  of 


the  play  we  are  speaking  of;  bnt  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that,  for  many  years  past,  the 
so-called  "  literary"  and  the  truly  cultured 
classes  have  by  no  means  been  identical. 

'•Philip  van  Artevelde"  is  more  free  from 
the  influence  of  Shakespeare  than  any  other 
play  of  conspicuous  merit  in  modern  times. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  simple  or 
rhythmical  drama,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  op- 
position to  the  harmonic  or  Shakespearian 
drama.  In  its  representation  of  a  wise  and 
heroic  man,  and  his  power  of  subduing  the 
disorders  of  the  world,  we  have  the  highest 
subject  that  could  well  be  chosen ;  it  is, 
however,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  an 
epic  rather  than  a  dramatic  subject ;  and, 
accordingly,  "  Philip  van  Artevelde"  holds 
an  intermediate  place  in  poetry,  between  the 
epic  and  the  pure  dramatic,  as  the  latter 
exists  in  Shakespeare.  To  appreciate  this 
play  fully,  the  reader  must  be  of  a  mature, 
grave,  and  thoughtful  spirit ;  but,  since  its 
moral  theme  is  general,  and  the  characters, 
good  and  bad,  are  not  represented  under  any 
partial  and  particular  moral  aspect,  the  moral 
standard  which  is  ever  present  to  such  a 
reader's  mind  supplies  the  requisite  com- 
mentary, and  the  separate  and  continually 
repeated  efforts  of  reflection  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  right  comprehension  of  a 
play  of  Shakespeare's  would  be  superfluous 
here.  And  if  Mr.  Taylor's  work  is  thus 
clear  of  Shakespeare's  system,  it  is  also 
clear  of  the  slightest  mockery  of  that  sys- 
tem, which  cannot  be  said  of  the  works  of 
any  other  writer  on  our  list.  That  Mr. 
Taylor  is  himself  fully  cognisant  of  the 
quality  of  his  poem,  with  regard  to  other 
dramatic  schools,  is  shown  by  the  title, 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde ;  a  dramatic  Bo- 
m^ancey 

This  work  is  so  widely  known,  and  its 
chief  merits  are  of  so  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, though  lofty  a  kind,  that,  in  speaking 
of  it,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  mainly  to  in- 
dicating qualities  which  have  often  been 
denied  to  it  by  persons  who  have  been  made 
angry  by  its  general  opposition  to  the  schools 
of  poetry  they  admire.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  ex- 
alting the  "  percipient"  above  the  "  sentient" 
faculty,  has  by  no  means  neglected  to  ap- 
peal  as  often  and  as  forcibly  to  the  latter  as 
was  consistent  with  his  higher  views.  Lyric 
poetry  is  the  proper  field  for  appeals  to  the 
"sentient"  faculty,  and  a  man's  power  of 
making  such  appeals  may  be  safely  tested 
by  his  songs.  Now,  we  feel  quite  secure  in 
challenging  the  adverse  critics  of  Mr.  Taylor 
to  point  out  any  songs,  by  poets  of  their 
favourite  schools,  superior  to  the  songs'  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  dramas.  The  song  of  Elena, 
beginning  "  Said  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor 
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wife,"  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  modern 
poetry  for  pathos  of  theme  and  phrase. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  take  one  step 
out  of  our  way  to  remark,  that  the  beauty 
of  this  song  is  surpassed  only  by  the  design 
of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  (the  founder  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  school)  in  illustration  of  it, 
which  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  private 
exhibition  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  artists. 
Under  a  trellis- work  of  leaves,  "  betwixt  the 
shine  and  shade,"  are  two  dicers,  one  of 
whom  is  sitting  entirely  engrossed  by  his 
game,  while  his  mistress  has  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  is  singing  in  the  sun,  with 
raised  head,  vine-crowned;  the  other  gambler 
kneels  at  the  stool  where  the  dice  are  being 
cast,  and  holds  with  one  hand  the  dice-box, 
and  with  the  other  presses  to  his  lips  the 
hand  of  his  mistress,  who  buries  her  weep- 
ing eyes  in  her  other  hand,  and  droops  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  a  little  girl,  who  is 
innocently  singing  and  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  On  the  side  of  the  picture, 
opposite  to  this  little  girl,  sits  a  baboon,  who 
is  scratching  his  neck  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  animal-satisfaction.  The  way  the 
story  is  told  by  these  four  "  points,"  namely, 
the  innocent  and  joyful  little  girl,  the  two 
guilty  but  not  hardened  lovers,  the  careless 
couple,  and  the  ape,  is  a  marvel  of  symbol- 
ical art,  and  is  exactly  in  Shakespeare's 
method,  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe  it 
above.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  explain  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  art,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  said  so  much,  better 
than  by  comparing  Mr.  Taylor's  song  with  Mr. 
Rossetti's  picture.  The  one  is  the  simple 
rhythmic  expression  of  the  idea ;  the  other  is 
the  elaborate  illustrative  development  of  it,  the 
thought  not  ceasing  with  the  representation 
of  the  one  unhappy  woman,  but  being  taken 
up  and  echoed  through  various  persons  and 
things,  and  losing  itself  in  symbols  so  re- 
mote that  we  can  scarcely  feel  certain 
whether  their  presence  was  intentional  or 
not,  as,  for  example,  in  the  growth  of  tor- 
tuous and  tangled  branches,  which  bears  up 
the  "  leafy  honours"  of  the  wood  seen  in  the 
background,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  meant  to  afford  an  additional  ex- 
pression of  the  troubled  mind  that  is  hidden 
below  the  "  jolly  life"  of  guilt,  and  in  the 
difference  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  women, 
the  singing  woman  having  vine-leaves,  and 
the  weeping  one  roses  with  thorns. 

Many  readers  of  the  present  day  have 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  nature  and  startling 
verbal  beauties  as  constituting  the  substance, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  adornments,  of 
poetry,  that  a  poet  who  makes  no  more  than 
a  sober  and  moderate  use  of  these  adorn- 


ments runs  the  risk  of  being  rated  very  low 
by  them.  His  "fine"  or  "poetical"  pass- 
ages, when  they  do  exist,  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  such  readers  ;  for  these  pass- 
ages always  arise  so  naturally  from  the  con- 
text, and  are  always  so  well  subordinated  to 
the  principal  effects,  that  they  are  never 
"striking."  No  poem  can  be  thoroughly 
good,  if  it  contains  any  "striking  passages;" 
yet  nine  modern  critics  out  of  ten  reckon  a 
poet  good  in  proportion  to  his  custom  of 
producing  such  excrescences.  Now,  Mr. 
Taylor's  dramas  contain  innumerable  pass- 
ages which  M'ould  be  "  striking,"  were  they 
not  so  exactly  the  right  words  in  the  right 
places ;  as,  for  example — 

Artevelde.  See'st  thou  yon  sweeping  section  of 
the  road, 
That  leads  by  Ecdorf  to  the  eastern  gate  ? 
My  eyes  are  strain'd,  but  yet  I  thought  I  saw 
A  moving  mass  of  men. 

Van  Rijk.  I  thought  so  too. 

When  I  had  held  mine  eyes  a  minute  fix'd, 
As  in  a  morsel  of  dry  moulder'd  cheese, 
I  thought  I  could  descry  a  tumbling  movement. 

These  last  two  lines  are  as  intensely  descrip- 
tive as  anything  in  Dante,  the  great  master 
of  intense  description  ;  nor  is  the  concluding 
image,  in  the  following  passage,  less  remark- 
able for  its  imaginative  realisation  of  a 
natural  picture : — 

How  long  since 
Is  it,  that  standing  in  this  compass'd  window, 
The  blackbird  sang  us  forth,  from  yonder  bough 
That  hides  the  arbour,  loud  and  full  at  first 
Warbling  his  invitations,  then  with  pause 
And  fraction  fitfully  as  evening  fell, 
The  while  the  rooks,  a  spotty  multitude, 
Far  distant  crept  across  the  amber ^ sky. 

"  Philip  van  Artevelde"  and  Mr.  Taylor's 
other  dramas,  display  qualities  which  make 
us  ashamed  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
writer's  skill  in  word-painting.  It  would, 
however,  demand  more  than  the  entire  space 
occupied  by  this  article  to  do  justice  to  the 
virile  force,  the  simplicity,  and  the  fulness  of 
construction,  which  are  the  great  merits  of 
these  dramas.  None  but  a  statesman  could 
have  represented  statesmen  as  Mr.  Taylor 
has  represented  Van  Artevelde,  Van  den 
Bosch,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  Dunstan,  and 
Isaac  Comnenus. 

A  certain  sameness  in  the  main  characters 
is  the  necessary  defect  of  the  epic  tendencies 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  dramas.  He  is  quite  right, 
for  reasons  already  given,  in  avoiding  the 
representation  of  strong  individualities  in 
his  heroes,  for  all  strong  individualities  im- 
ply great  defects  and  disproportions  in  cha- 
racter. The  wise  and  good  statesman, 
whether  he  occupies  the  time  and  place  of 
Isaac  Comnenus,  or  of  Philip  van  Artevelde 
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will  be  one  and  the  same  character  in  the 
main  ;  and  the  epic  pitch  of  the  two  dramas 
which  go  by  the  names  of  those  heroes  in- 
volves too  great  a  similarity  of  circumstance 
to  allow  of  any  very  diverse  development  of 
characters,  on  the  whole,  so  much  alike.  No 
poet  should  write  more  than  one  drama  of 
this  kind,  if  he  would  avoid  the  appearance 
of  want  of  fertility. 

"  Violenzia  :  a  Tragedy,"  has  not  made  a 
considerable  reputation,  only  because  its 
subject  is  one  which  excludes  it  from  the 
reading  of  young  people.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  chosen  in  ignorance  or 
wanton  outrage  of  the  world's  opinion,  like 
that  of  the  "  Cenci ;"  but  because  a  less  ter- 
rible wrong  than  that  done  to  Violenzia,  and, 
through  her,  to  her  betrothed,  could  not 
have  elevated  the  conduct  of  the  latter  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  the  heroic.  "  Violenzia" 
resembles  Mr.  Taylor's  dramas  in  some 
points.  It  keeps  close  and  clear  view  of  a 
single  and  simple  action,  and  represents  it 
strictly  upon  the  explicit  and  rhythmical^  and 
not  the  symbolic  and  harmonic  method,  and 
consequently  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading ; 
in  free  and  musical  flow  of  verse  it  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  drama  of  the  present 
day. 

The  story  is  that  of  an  Earl  of  Felborg 
(Ethel),  who,  on  taking  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  king,  brings  his  betrothed,  Vio- 
lenzia, for  safety,  to  the  court.  During  the 
farewell  festivities,  the  attentions  of  the  king, 
a  notorious  voluptuary,  to  Violenzia,  together 
with  her  manifest  pleasure  in  them,  alarm 
her  brothers,  Robert  and  Arthur,  who  also 
hold  high  commissions  in  the  departing 
army,  and  somewhat  grieve  Ethel,  who, 
however,  knows  Violenzia  too  well  to  augur 
serious  evil  from  this  display  of  feminine 
vanity  in  a  woman  who  loves  him  deeply, 
and  is  too  innocent  to  know  how  her  be- 
haviour may  be  interpreted  by  suspicious 
people,  like  her  brothers,  and  by  the  king 
himself: — 

Robert.    What!  do  you  mark  it  too?  for  in 
your  eye 
I  read  but  small  contentment. 

Ethel.  I  do  mark  it ; 

Yet  youth  may  plead  her  pardon ;  nor  do  I  think 
She  spoke  him  much  encouragement. 

Robert.       ^^  Spoke,  man ! 

Her  eyes  did  speak,  with  bright,  triumphant 

sparks, 
Delight  to  have  a  royal  pursuivant ; 
Her  smiles  did  sun  the  growth  of  his  advances ; 
Her  very  gesture  cast  itself  about 
To  be  admired  and  bent  to. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of 
this  play,  that  no  sufficient  reason  is  shown 
for  Violenzia  being  left  (and  for  safety !)  at 


the  court  of  such  a  king.  Directly  Ethel 
and  the  brothers  are  gone,  Violenzia's  cham- 
ber is  entered  by  Malgodin — a  mere  fiend 
of  malice — a  character  which  we  believe  to 
be  totally  contrary  to  nature,  and  therefore 
to  poetry.  The  king,  moreover,  must  have 
learned  too  much  about  women  to  suppose 
that  they  could  be  hopefully  wooed  by  proxy, 
and  by  such  a  proxy.  In  this  character,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  play,  the  author  shows 
that  he  has  been  injuriously  influenced  by  the 
extravagances  of  Shelley  and  of  the  old  dra- 
matists. The  "  Cenci"  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
very  imperfect  as  well  as  a  very  revolting 
play ;  and  the  writer  of  "  Violenzia"  would 
have  had  a  good  chance  of  producing  a  much 
better  drama  than  any  that  Shelley  could 
have  written,  had  he  depended  more  upon  his 
own  fine  and  poetical  mind  for  guidance. 
But  to  follow  the  plot:  Malgodin,  finding 
Violenzia  unpliable,  circulates  reports  against 
her  reputation,  thinking  that  she  will  yield 
to  his  master's  wishes  the  sooner  for  the  de- 
struction of  her  fame.  Finding  themselves 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  Malgodin  advises, 
and  the  king  adopts,  the  resource  of  Tarquin. 
The  rumour  that  she  has  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations of  the  king  reaches  the  camp,  and 
is  treated  with  contempt  by  Ethel,  into 
whose  presence  Violenzia,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  rumour  has  reached  him, 
rushes  and  tells  him  what  has  happened. 
Ethel,  being  second  in  command  of  the  army, 
is  urged  by  his  indignant  friends  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  vengeance,  by  turning  its 
power  against  the  king,  the  brothers  of  Vio- 
lenzia, one  of  whom  is  commander-in  chief, 
being  foremost  in  devising  his  destruction. 
Ethel  treats  such  a  proposition  as  treason ; 
and,  when  the  brothers  endeavour  to  turn 
the  forces  from  the  enemy  against  their  own 
country,  they  are  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  Ethel,  who  assumes 
the  chief  command,  gains  a  decisive  battle 
over  the  Swedes,  and  then,  regarding  him- 
self as  called  by  Heaven  to  be  a  minister  of 
justice,  not  revenge,  turns  his  army  home- 
ward. In  the  meantime,  the  brothers  of 
Violenzia  have  escaped  from  prison,  and  put 
Violenzia  to  death,  in  fulfilment  of  their  vow. 
The  deposition  of  the  wicked  king  is  an  easy 
matter;  and  the  play  ends  by  Ethel's 
granting  his  request  that  he  may  not  die,  but 
pass  his  days  in  banishment  and  repentance, 
the  crown  being  transferred  to  Haveloc,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  king. 

It  is  easy  to  build  epics  and  dramas  upon 
heroic  events,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat 
them  so  that  they  become  intelligible  and 
credible,  and  therefore  influential  for  good 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  the  author  of  "  Violenzia" 
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has  so  represented  a  man  heroically  putting 
aside  the  thought  of  vengeance,  when  there 
was  the  strongest  motive  and  the  most 
tempting  opportunity — nay,  when  not  to  re- 
venge himself  exposed  him  to  the  scorn 
and  misconstruction  of  his  best  friends,  that 
we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  play  feeling 
that  we  could  have  done  the  same  ourselves. 
Uncompromisingly  Christian  action,  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  of  Ethel,  is  a 
pitch  of  the  heroic  which  no  other  dramatic 
writer,  that  we  remember,  has  dared  to  de- 
pict ;  and  in  the  choice,  and  in  the  power 
which  has  justified  the  choice,  of  such  a  sub- 
ject lies  the  chief  merit  and  originality  of  the 
play.  This  merit  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  most  seasonable  one  ;  for  the  old  forms  of 
the  heroic  have  died  out,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Christian  heroic  should  come  upon 
the  vacant  stage. 

After  what  we  have  said  in  praise  of  this 
play,  the  author  can  afford  to  be  told  that  it 
has  very  serious  faults.  We  take  it  that 
these  words,  from  the  preface,  involve  a  radi- 
cally defective  appreciation  of  the  functions 
of  the  poet : — "  There  could  be  no  other  in- 
jury so  intolerable,  no  other  grief  so  great, 
as  that  which  here  forms  the  trial  of  the  hero. 
For  his  action  under  that  trial  I  am  respon- 
sible as  a  poet  only,  not  as  a  moralist.  .  .  . 
A  poet  cannot  make  his  creations  subservient 
to  the  enforcement  of  his  own  opinions,  at 
least  a  dramatic  poet  cannot^  Now,  the 
great  fault  of  the  play  results  from  this  mis- 
take of  the  author,  in  supposing  that  a  dra- 
matic poet  is  not  bound  to  be  clear  upon  the 
point  of  morality.  We  are  left  entirely  in 
doubt,  the  poet  himself  is  evidently  entirely 
in  doubt,  as  to  the  right  of  Ethel  to  assume 
regal  and  judicial  functions  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  the  sins  of  the  king.  The  poet, 
we  think,  was  bound  not  to  leave  his  readers 
in  darkness  upon  so  important  a  question ; 
Shakespeare  never  shirks  morality  in  this 
way  ;  probably  because  he  never  made  our 
author's  mistake,  of  supposing  that  moral 
ideas  are  merely  our  "own  opinions."  Every 
one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  every 
poem  of  every  really  great  poet,  has  been 
made  "  subservient  to  the  enforcement,"  not 
of  "  his  own  opinions,"  but  of  his  own  cer- 
tainties in  morality.  A  good  poem  or  drama 
is  never  what  is  called  "  didactic,"  not  be- 
cause it  does  not  enforce  definite  moral 
views,  but  because  its  modes  of  enforcing 
them  are  peculiar,  that  is  to  say,  indirect, 
symbolical,  and  representative,  rather  than 
obvious  and  preceptive. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  want  of 
moral  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
is  the  evidently  unintentional  want  of  mas- 
culine force  in  his  hero.     We  have  said  that 


this  drama  is  so  written  that  the  action  is 
credible  to  our  sympathies,  which  is  the 
great  point  in  a  poem  ;  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther this  credibility  remains  when  it  is  closely 
examined  by  reason  and  reflection.  A  man 
in  the  least  moral  uncertainty  would  not 
have  had  the  heart  to  bear  him  up  in  such 
a  course  as  that  pursued  by  Ethel ;  indeed, 
such  uncertainty  greatly  damages  the  reality 
of  his  heroism,  and  suggests  to  our  mind 
that  he  would  have  been  more  heroic  still 
had  he  concluded  to  do  nothing,  when  to  do 
anything  was  for  him  to  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  His  many  long,  sentimental,  and 
philosophical  speeches  at  junctures  when 
most  men  would  be  too  full  of  life  and  ac- 
tion to  talk  much,  show  Ethel  to  have  had 
too  much  of  the  Hamlet  in  him  ever  to  have 
pursued  a  definite  course  with  a  calm  and 
heroic  determination.  We  have,  however, 
to  thank  this  temperament  of  soul  for  some 
passages  of  verse  which,  as  poetry,  are  su- 
perior, or  at  least  equal,  to  the  best  in  any 
of  the  volumes  before  us.  For  example,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Violenzia  : — 

Etliel.     YioleDzia  sleeps.    Alone  on  the  broad 
earth ! 

Olave.    Your  officers  and  soldiers  love  you 
dearly. 

Ethel.    I  thank  you  very  heartily.  Is  it  strange 
That  our  diviner  impulse?,  great  thonghts, 
And  all  the  highest,  holiest  life  of  the  soul, 
Should  yearn  for  mortal  sympathy,  and  not  find  it. 
No,  not  in  women  ?     Nay,  not  dare  to  ask  for't  ? 

Olave.    What  is  it  you  say,  ray  lord  ? 

Ethel.  Do  you  not  see, 

It  is  the  exceeding  goodness  of  our  God, 
To  bend  our  love  into  His  Father's  breast, 
And  press  our  heads  to  His  bosom?     We  ore 

greater 
As  children  than  as  brothers. 

Again,  Olave  thus  defends  the  reputation  of 
Violenzia  against  one  who  believes  the  ru- 
mours set  afloat  by  Malgodin : — 

Do  you  believe  it?    Why,  man,  let  me  tell  you, 

I,  that  did  never  more  than  once  enjoy 

The  touch  of  her  frank  hand  ;  that,  in  such 

courtesy 
As  one,  till  then  a  stranger,  might  exact ; 
And  never  more  than  once  looked  on  her  face, 
A  garden  where  the  flowers  of  beauty  sprang, 
Troubling  the  sense  with  richness ;  never  but  once 
Took  through  the  dazzled  windows  of  my  eoul 
Her  proud  and  innocent  gaze  ;  I  that  not  knew 

her. 
And  of  her  musical  speech  heard  no  more  tones 
Than  go  to  make  a  greeting  ;  I'll  believe 
Rather  the  diamond  should  fade  and  rot, 
Than  she  be  turn'd  to  folly. 

We  must  not  close  this  notice  without  call- 
ing attention  to  a  very  fine  point  in  the  moral 
structure  of  this   drama.      So   terrible    a 
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fate,  as  that  of  Violenzia,  is  shown  to  have 
been  not  unprovoked  by  herself.  It  is  re- 
presented as  the  penalty — though  a  fearfully 
severe  one — of  her  vanity,  which  uncon- 
sciously encouraged  the  wicked  king's  de- 
sires until  they  became  ungovernable.  That 
this  was  the  author's  intention,  is  proved  by 
the  following  words  in  the  leave-taking, 
where  Ethel  warns  Violenzia  of  the  dangers 
which  surround  her  : — 

Ethel.    Alas !  thou  know'st  not 
What  infinite  perils  set  thee.     Subtler  genius 
Than  ever  worked  for  good,  shall  with  foul  evil 
Tangle  tby  soul,  if  thou  should 'st  show  like  virtue. 

Violenzia.    It  is  my  punishment. 

Of  "  Saul :  a  Drama,  in  Three  Parts," 
published  anonymously  at  Montreal,  we 
have  before  us  perhaps  the  only  copy  which 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic.  At  all  events  we 
have  heard  of  no  other,  as  it  is  probable  we 
should  have  done,  through  some  public  or 
private  notice,  seeing  that  the  work  is  indu- 
bitably one  of  the  most  remarkable  English 
poems  ever  written  out  of  Great  Britain. 
This  copy  was  given  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
to  whose  recommendation  of  this,  to  him 
and  to  us,  unknown  Canadian  poet,  our  read- 
ers and  English  literature  generally  are  be- 
holden for  their  first  introduction  to  a 
most  curious  work.  "  Saul"  is  in  three 
parts,  each  of  five  acts,  and  altogether  about 
ten  thousand  lines  long.  In  it  the  greatest 
subject,  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  for  a 
drama,  has  been  treated  with  a  poetical  power 
and  a  depth  of  psychological  knowledge 
which  are  often  quite  startling,  though,  we 
may  say,  inevitably,  below  the  mark  of  the 
subject  matter,  which  is  too  great  to  be 
done  full  justice  to,  in  any  but  the  words  in 
which  the  original  history  is  related.  What 
much  adds  to  the  startling  effect  of  this 
poem,  is  the  manifest  fact  that  the  writer  is 
some  person  who  has  received  little  or  no 
education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Not  only  does  he  make  ridiculous  mistakes 
in  the  commonest  Latin  quotations — for  ex- 
ample, he  has  ^^from  de  profundus"  twice 
over — but  he  is  apparently  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  even  of  spelling.  There 
are  two  things,  however,  which  he  proves 
that  he  knows,  namely,  the  Bible  and  human 
nature ;  and  a  poet  cannot  be  said  to  be 
really  uneducated  who  knows  these  well. 
Shakespeare  he  also  knows  far  better  than 
most  men  know  him ;  for  he  has  discerned 
and  adopted  his  method  as  no  other  drama- 
tist has  done.  He  takes  not  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, and  their  opposites  generally^  as 
other  dramatists  do,  but  these  under  the 
single    aspect  of  their  dependence   upon 


spiritual  influences^  of  whatever  kind  :  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and 
the  influence  of  good  spirits ;  and  of  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  darkness  ;  and 
even  the  mysterious  influences  of  music,  the 
weather,  etc.,  upon  the  moral  state  of  the 
soul.  Like  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
this  drama  has  the  appearance  of  being 
strangely  chaotic.  There  are  hundreds  of 
passages  for  the  existence  of  which  we  can- 
not account,  until  the  moral  clue  is  found, 
and  it  would  never  be  found  by  a  careless 
and  unreflecting  reader ;  for  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly artistic,  and  there  are  few  things 
in  recent  poetry  so  praiseworthy  as  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  theme  is 
treated.  In  a  work  written  upon  this  noble 
symbolic  method,  one  is  never  smtq  o(  exact- 
ly stating  the  author's  meaning — indeed,  as 
we  have  said  of  Shakespeare,  the  meaning  is 
too  full  to  be  stated  more  briefly  than  by 
the  whole  poem ;  but  we  are  sure  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  writer's  intention,  when 
we  say,  that  in  Saul  he  represents  a  man 
who  is  eminently  the  creature  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences ;  who  is  of  the  happiest  sensitive 
and  perceptive  constitution,  but  lacks  the 
one  thing  needful,  the  principle  of  faith, 
which  would  have  given  the  will  to  submit 
himself  to  the  good  influence  and  resist  the 
bad.  "  Faith  wanting,  all  his  works  fell 
short,"  is  the  only  explicit  statement  in  the 
whole  poem  of  this  idea ;  but  the  whole 
poem  indirectly  implies  it.  This  view  of 
Saul's  character,  which  is  amply  justified  by 
Scripture  history,  is  carried  out  and  illus- 
trated with  an  elaborate  subtlety  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give  our  readers  an 
adequate  idea.  The  evil  spirit  of  the  king 
is  brought  personally,  under  the  name  of 
Malzah,  upon  the  stage  ;  and  we  are  made 
to  understand  Saul's  nature,  and  the  nature 
of  all  who  are  the  more  or  less  passive  slaves 
of  natural  and  spiritual  influences  ab  extra, 
by  the  exaggeration  of  this  character  in  the 
spirit  himself,  who  is  depicted  with  an  ima- 
ginative veracity,  which  we  do  not  exagge- 
rate in  saying  has  not  been  equalled  in  our 
language  by  any  but  the  creator  of  Caliban 
and  Ariel.  Malzah  is  decidedly  "  well-dis- 
posed," like  many  another  evil  spirit,  human 
or  otherwise ;  he  knows  his  faults;  is  almost 
changed,  for  the  moment,  into  a  good  spirit 
by  artistic  influences,  especially  music ;  he 
has  attained  to  be  a  deep  philosopher 
through  the  habitual  observation  of  himself; 
and  does  not  at  all  like  the  evil  work  of  de- 
stroying the  soul  of  Saul — a  work  which  he 
undertook  voluntarily,  and  to  which  he  re- 
turns as  the  fit  takes  him.  The  following 
passages  will  carry  out  what  we  have  said, 
and  will  illustrate  the  oddity,  subtlety,  and 
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originality  of  this  writer's  language.  Mal- 
zah  tries  to  exonerate  himself,  in  soliloquy, 
from  the  guilt  of  destroying  Saul : — 

I've  had  no  part  in  this.     I'm  sorry  too 
(Like  thee,  king,)  that  I  ever  came  to  thee. 
Zounds !  Why,  I  ought  to  have  strong  penance 

set  me, 
Or  else  be  branded  with  some  sign  of  shame 
For  having  volunteered  for  his  undoing. — 
There's  no  essential  honour  nor  good  i'th'  world, 
Bat  a  pure  selfishness  is  all  in  all. — 
Nay,  I  could  curse  my  demonhood,  and  wish 
Myself  to  be  thrice  lost  for  that  behaviour ; — 
Bat  I  believe  I  am  a  very  mean  spirit. 

Even  finer  than  this  flippant,  imbecile,  and 
impotent  penitence  of  Malzah  is  the  follow- 
ing song,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  scarcely 
short  of  Shakespearian,  notwithstanding  the 
De  Profundus  ! 

There  was  a  devil,  and  his  name  was  I ; 

From  De  Profundus  he  did  cry  ; 

He  changed  his  note  as  he  changed  his  coat, 

And  his  coat  was  of  a  varying  dye  : 

It  had  many  a  hue :  in  hell  'twas  blue, 

'Twas  green  i'th'  sea,  and  white  i'th'  sky. 

Oh,  do  not  ask  me,  ask  me  why 

'Twas  green  i'th'  sea  and  white  i'th'  sky. 

Why  from  Profundus  he  did  cry. 

Suffice  that  he  wailed  with  a  chirruping  note  ; 

And  quaintly  cut  was  his  motley  coat. 

Saul  enters  in  a  gloomy  passion ;  Malzah 
says : — 

Now  is  my  time : 
I'll  enter  him  that  he  may  work  his  doom  ; 
His  mind's  defences  are  blown  down  by  passion, 
And  I  can  enter  him  unchallenged,  like 
A  traveller  an  inn,  and,  when  I'm  there, 
He  is  himself  now  so  much  like  a  demon, 
He  will  not  notice  me. 

In  this  poem,  for  the  first  time,  spirits  have 
been  represented  in  a  manner  which  fully 
justifies  the  boldness  involved  in  represent- 
ing them  at  all.  Malzah  is  a  living  charac- 
ter, as  true  to  supernature  as  Plamlet  or 
Fal staff  are  to  nature ;  and,  by  this  con- 
tinuation, as  it  were,  of  humanity  into  new 
circumstances  and  another  world,  we  are 
taught  to  look  upon  humanity  itself  from  a 
fresh  point  of  view,  and  we  seem  to  obtain 
new  and  startling  impressions  of  the  awful 
character  of  the  influences  by  which  we  are 
beset.  Seldom  has  art  so  well  performed 
the  office  of  hand-maiden  to  religion  as  in 
this  extraordinary  character  of  Malzah,  in 
whom  we  have  the  disembodiment  of  the 
soul  of  the  faithless,  sophistical,  brave,  and 
generously  disposed  king  of  Israel,  and  a 
most  impressive  poetical  exposition  of  the 
awful  truth,  that  he  who  is  not  wholly 
for  God  is  against  Him.  For  proof  of  our 
opinion  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 


entire  work,  of  which  a  few  separate  pass- 
ages are  no  tests  whatever.  Although  the 
language  is  often  powerful,  and  the  thought 
always  so,  the  writer's  want  of  literary  cul- 
ture is  so  great,  that  he  seldom  gives  us 
many  lines  together  without  some  obvious 
and  often  ludicrous  fimlt.  In  proof,  how- 
ever, that  this  writer  is  a  poet  of  no  com- 
mon order  we  append  a  few  sentences,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  hundreds  which  we 
have  marked. 

Saul  has  vowed  the  death  of  David  : — 

Aneen.     Now,  my  dear  husband,  come  and  take 

some  rest. 
Saul.    Yes,  when  I've  done  what  I  have  vow'd 
to  do. 
I  am  beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  vow, 
Which  I  will  honour  whilst  I  am  eclipsed, 
That  I  hereafter  may  have  power  to  plead, 
I  did  it  in  the  darkness. — 'Tis  the  fiend  : 
He  darkens,  yet  illuminates,  my  mind, 
Like  the  black  heavens  when  lightnings  ride  the 
wind. 

Malzah  is  seen  winging  his  way  towards  the 
palace  of  the  king,  whom  he  has  been  com- 
missioned to  possess  : — 

Lo,  when  yon  demon,  with  increasing  speed, 
Makes  his  dim  way  across  the  night-hung  flood. 
Due  to  the  Hebrew  king,  with  onward  heed. 
Like  to  a  hound  that  snufls  the  scent  of  blood. 

Saul,  like  Polonius,  is  full  of  wisdom, 
though  it  goes  no  further  than  his  words  ; 
for  example : — 

Full  many  things  are  best  forgot ;  and  all 
The  dross  of  life,  men's  vices  and  their  failings, 
Should  from  our  memories  be  let  slip  away. 
As  drops  the  damaged  fruit  from  off  the  bough 

Ere  comes  the  autumn It  were  wise,  nay, 

just. 
To  strike  with  men  a  balance  ;  to  forgive, 
If  not  forget,  their  evil  for  their  good's  sake. 
Thus  cherishing  the  latter, 
We  shall  grow  rich  in  life's  pure  gold,  and  lose 
Only  its  base  alloy,  its  dross  and  refuse. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  passages 
which,  by  creating  an  intelligence  of  the 
greatness  and  subtlety  of  Saul's  temptations, 
render  his  example  more  affecting  and  fear- 
ful. Abner,  in  reply  tOvSaul's  lamentations 
over  his  liability  to  the  apparently  irresist- 
ible possessions  of  the  evil  spirit,  says, — 

Jehovah's  ways  are  dark. 
Saul.  If  they  be  just,  I  care  not : 

I  can  endure  till  death  relieve  me  ;  ay, 
And  not  complain  ;  but  doubt  enfeebles  me, 
And  my  strong  heart,  that  gladdeth  to  endure, 
Falters  'neath  its  misgivings,  and,  vex'd,  beats 
Into  the  speed  of  fever,  when  it  thinks 
That  the  Almighty  greater  is  than  good. 
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Saul  and  his  "  double,"  Malzah.  The  other 
characters  are,  on  the  whole,  much  inferior 
to  these;  and  we  should  be  leaving  our 
readers  with  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
the  merit  of  the  piece,  were  we  to  conclude 
without  saying  that,  though  the  writer  has 
shown  great  poetical  ability,  he  has  by  no 
means,  as  yet,  written  a  great  work.  His 
faculty,  however,  seems  to  be  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticular theme  he  has  chosen,  that,  should 
these  words  ever  meet  his  eye,  we  would 
venture  to  recommend  him  to  reconsider, 
and  in  many  parts  re-write,  his  poem,  at  the 
same  time  greatly  abbreviating  it  by  the 
omission  of  those  parts  in  which  the  sym- 
bolical  reflection  of  the  theme  is  wanting  or 
weak. 

"The  Saints'  Tragedy"  requires  to  be 
mentioned  here  for  little  more  than  the 
general  merit  of  being  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  dramas.  The  author  of  "  Violenzia" 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  work  which  stands  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
day  ;"  but  this  is  greatly  to  over-rate  Mr. 
Kingsley's  piece,  which,  though  in  various 
ways  admirable,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to 
the  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  in  some 
respects  inferior.  Mr.  Kingsley  himself,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  the  first  to  allow  the 
great  superiority  of  the  character  of  Dunstan, 
in  ''Edwin  the  Fair,"  over  Conrad  in  the 
"  Saints'  Tragedy."  The  "  Saints'  Tragedy," 
again,  is  full  of  mental  anachronisms,  such 
as :  "1  have  prepared  my  nerves  for  a 
shock ;"  "  I  had  something  orthodox  ready ;" 
and  almost  every  line  in  the  politico-econ- 
omical discussions  in  Act  II.  By  passages 
like  these,  we  are  too  much  reminded  that  it 
is  a  modern  writer  writing  about  old  times. 
This  is  never  so  in  Mr.  Taylor's  plays.  There 
is  also  far  more  of  what  we  have  described  as 
the  unintelligent  adoption  of  Shakespeare's 
manner,  in  Mr.  Kingsley  than  in  Mr. Taylor. 
The  action  does  not  go  on  singly,  orderly, 
and  plainly,  as  in  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde," 
but  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  matter 
which  has  more  than  the  merely  apparent 
irrelevancy  of  the  subordinate  bye-play  in 
Shakespeare.  When,  to  these  deductions 
from  the  perfection  of  the  "  Saints'  Tragedy," 
we  have  added  the  fault  of  an  unnecessarily 
obtrusive  and  d\ditic\\c  sexuality  (not  sensual- 
ity)^ which  appears  also  in  other  works  of 
Mr.  Kingsley,  we  may  give  free  scope  to 
our  admiration  of  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  this  writer's  youth.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  what  few  poems  of  late  years  have 
been,  namely,  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
work ;  the  author  did  not  leave  off  until  he 
had  made  his  play  as  good  as  he  possibly 


There  is  not  one  slovenly  line  in  the  whole ; 
and  the  action  is  everywhere  kept  up  with 
a  steady  and  equable  vigour,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  recent  dramas,  if  we 
except  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  evidently  looked  up,  as  to 
a  noble  model  of  masculine  poetic  power, 
especially  in  the  lyrical  portions  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  too  often  and  too 
highly  praised  in  this  Review  for  it  to  be 
likely  that  the  "Saints' Tragedy"  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  may 
therefore  be  excused  from  entering  into  any 
detailed  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
also,  has  been  so  fully  and  so  recently  no- 
ticed by  us,*  and  what  we  said  about  his 
addiction  to  ancient  forms  of  art  is  so  ex- 
actly applicable  to  "  Merope,"  that  we  need 
say  little  more  of  it  here  than  that,  with  the 
exception  of  "Sampson  Agonistes,"  it  is  by 
far  the  most  faithful,  poetical,  and  learned 
revival  of  the  Greek  drama  of  which  the 
English  language  can  boast.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  admirable 
workmanship,  and  the  weight  which  justly 
attaches  to  his  opinion,  have  failed  to  impress 
us  with  the  general  feasibility  of  what  he 
had  attempted,  or,  rather,  done.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  forms  of  the  Greek  drama  can 
never  be  revived  among  us,  if  it  were  only 
that  their  simplicity  and  severity  exclude 
the  representation  of  characters  under  other 
than  very  general  aspects  of  good  and  evil. 
Our  modern — shall  we  say  "  used  up  V — 
intellects  are  entirely  dead  to  causes  which 
were  powerfully  moving  in  other  times  and 
under  other  conditions.  Even  among  our- 
selves, in  earlier  days,  an  audience  or  a  circle 
of  readers  might  have  been  convulsed  with 
excitement  at  the  crisis  in  which  Merope  is 
on  the  point  of  slaying  her  son,  mistaking  him 
for  her  son's  assassin ;  but,  alas  for  the  modern 
reader  !  "What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to 
Hecuba,"  unless  they  are  better  acquainted 
than  the  nature  of  the  Greek  drama  allows 
them  to  be  1  We  must  know  Merope  and 
iEpytus  better,  we  must  become  personally 
interested  in  them  as  individuals,  before  we 
can  care  a  straw  for  their  fates  as  mere  man 
and  woman.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
right  state  of  feeling,  but  we  do  say  that  it 
is  the  condition  of  all  modern  readers  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  it  is  fatal  to  the 
success  of  any  thorough-going  revival  of  the 
Greek  drama. 


♦  North  British  ReyJew,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  498. 
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Art.  VII.— 1.  The  City  of  the  Great  King  ; 
or^  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  arid  as  it 
shall  be.  By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:   1858. 

2.  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  Two  Vols.  8vo. 
London. 

3.  History  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
from  its  Foundation,  a.d,  44,  to  the  Deaih 
of  Heirotheus,  1846.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     London. 

4.  A  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.  By 
A.  N.  MouRAviEFF.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.     8vo.     London. 

f).  Christianity  in  Turkey;  a  Narrative  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  the  Armenian 
Church.    By  H.  G.  O.  Dw^ight.    London. 

6.  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  etc. ; 
also  Researches  into  the  Present  Condition 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  Papal  Syrians, 
and  Chaldeans,  etc.  By  Rev.  G.  P. 
Badger.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     London. 

TiiE  East,  be  it  Persia,  or  Syria,  or  Egypt, 
does  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  dreams 
which  most  of  us  have  had  of  it.  He  that 
has  caught  up  visions  of  its  splendour  from 
the  Ghazels  of  Hafiz,  or  the  Lalla  Rookh  of 
Moore,  will  feel  considerably  angry  when  he 
discovers  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been 
duped  by  a  large  class  of  poets  to  whom  it 
has  furnished  poetical  capital  almost  inex- 
haustible, and  who,  in  regard  to  it,  have 
drawn  as  largely  upon  their  own  fancy  as 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  untravelled  multi- 
tude. The  myrtle  hedge-rows  of  the  Shtibra, 
the  "gardens  of  gul  in  their  bloom," — the 
olive  and  orange  groves, — 

The  shiDiDg  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, — 

the  note  of  the  turtle,  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, the  hum  of  the  wild  bee,  the  spicy 
breezes,  the  "  unclouded  skies  of  Peris- 
tan;" — these,  with  the  beauteous  forms  and 
faces,  too  fair  for  earth,  have  been  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  we  of  the  cold  cloudy 
North  have  constructed  an  Orient  liker  some 
Paradise  that  was  never  lost  than  a  region 
of  man's  fallen  earth.  A  few  days'  residence 
in  an  Oriental  city,  be  it  Cairo  or  Constan- 
tinople,— a  few  weeks'  travel  through  these 
regions  of  wonder,  say  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
or  the  Ghor  of  Jordan,  would  modify  the 
enthusiasm  of  many  a  modern  admirer  of 
'•  the  land  of  the  sun." 

Still  it  is  a  wondrous  clime  ;  so  rich  in  its 
fruits,  so  gay  in  its  flowers,  so  luscious  in  its 
odours, — the  land  of  the  palm  and  pome- 
granate, the  vine  and  the  olive ; — and  withal 
so  exquisitely  sunny!  What  sunshine  is 
that   which  bathes   you   as   you  sit  gazing 
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round  you  from  the  broad  top  of  the  old 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  from  which  you  hide 
yourself  araid  the  giant-ruins  of  Abu-Sembel 
or  Karnac,  or  through  which  you  cut  your 
way,  as  through  liquid  silver,  in  your  white- 
sailed  Nile  boat !  There  is  no  sunshine  like 
it ;  nowhere  else  does  it  seem  so  unmixed 
and  unalloyed.  Pass  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
eastern  desert ;  take  your  camel  and  pace 
along  the  shore  of  the  yElanitic  gulf,  from 
Ras  Mohammed  to  Kalat  Akabah  f  from  that 
take  your  w^ay  to  Wady  Miisa,  and  wander 
amid  the  ruins  of  Petra;  it  is  still  the  same 
pure  sunshine.  Pass  out  of  the  desert  into 
Syria;  sit  down  by  the  two  wells  of  Bir 
es-Seba,  or  on  the  margin  of  Bahr  Lut, 
under  the  reflection  of  the  hills  of  Moab,  or 
under  the  palms  of  Jenin,  or  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  great  Lebanon,  with  the  blue 
sea  before  you  and  the  long  ridges  of  snow^ 
above  your  head ;  you  are  still  conscious  of 
being  shone  upon  by  a  sunlight  purer  and 
more  intense  than  you  have  known  amid 
your  northern  mists.  An  Arab,  gasping 
with  heat  and  thirst  on  the  broad  sand-plain 
of  Debbet  Ramleh,  might  sigh  for  the  cool- 
ness of  the  soberer  West,  as  we  do  in  our 
dreams  for  the  glow  of  "  the  delicious  East;" 
you  yourself,  climbing  up  the  steep  defiles 
of  Et-Tih,  might  long  for  a  cloudier  sky ; 
but  still  you  cannot  help  acknowledging  the 
purity  of  the  matchless  sunshine. 

Of  natural  phenomena  this  perhaps  strikes 
a  Western  most,  and  for  a  time  makes  the 
East  so  exhilarating.  Its  influence  on  cha- 
racter, morality,  government,  religion,  is  not 
now  under  discussion.  Most  certainly  cli- 
mate gives  a  helping  hand  to  mould  all  these. 
Everything  in  a  country  that  is  permanent 
goes  to  form  the  characteristics  of  the  nation, 
— be  it  mountain,  or  sea,  or  clouds,  or  sun- 
shine. 

The  life  and  habits  of  a  people  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  moulded  by  their  climate  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  land.  Orientalisms 
and  Occidentalisms  are  not  altogether  capri- 
cious  and  arbitrary.  Many  of  them  are  the 
ofl^spring  of  the  sky  and  soil.  Certain  features 
must  always  be  peculiar  to  certain  nations 
not  merely  because  of  their  ancestry,  but 
because  of  their  physical  distinctions;  and 
though,  to  some  extent,  there  may  be  a 
fusion  of  these,  an  interchange  of  peculiar- 
ities, yet  there  are  certain  great  ridges  or 
outlines  which  must  remain  unobllterated 
and  almost  unsoftened. 

Not  very  flir  from  our  shores,  and  under 
our  dominion,  there  lies  a  singular  specimen 
of  the  East.  A  Mediterranean  island,  four 
days'  journey  from  Dover,  will  introduce 
the  traveller  into  some  of  the  "lights  and 
shades"  of  Oriental  life. 
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It  was  Christmas-day  in  Malta.  No  English 
June  could  breathe  more  of  summer  than 
this  Mediterranean  December:  the  sunlight 
was  superbly  yet  calmly  brilliant ;  the 
scorching  bite  of  the  sirocco  had  not  yet 
found  its  way  across  the  wave  from  the 
Lybian  furnace  where  it  is  generated ;  the 
caper-plant  hung  itself  out  from  the  seams 
or  splits  in  the  bastion  walls ;  the  oranges 
gleamed  from  beneath  their  freckled  foliage ; 
the  karub  and  the  prickly  pear  were  be- 
ginning to  look  out  for  spring ;  while  the 
carnation  and  the  lily,  luxuriating  in  the 
bright  air,  proclaimed  themselves  the  winter 
flowers  of  this  sunny  isle. 

All  Valetta  was  in  gala  dress,  tricked  out 
for  holiday,  the  Church's  choicest  holiday. 
Yet  with  the  significance  of  that  holiday 
nothing  was  in  keeping ;  and  all  that  was 
seen  or  heard  seemed,  if  not  a  burlesque 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  symbolism  of  the 
ecason,  at  least  an  inebriate  outburst  of  that 
strange  kind  of  extreme  worldliness  which 
finds  fullest  vent  to  itself  in  connection  with 
the  scenic  ritualism  of  corrupted  Christ- 
ianity. There  was  nought  to  recall  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  the  Child  of  the  stable  and 
the  manger.  The  purple  robe,  the  reed,  the 
mock  homage, — these  rather  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  muser,  whatever  they  might  do 
to  the  participator  of  the  glittering  mockery. 
Religion  and  revel ;  worship  and  frolic;  the 
confessional  and  the  tavern  ;  the  church  and 
the  opera  ;  the  penance  and  the  sensuality  ; 
— these  were  the  alternations  of  the  day  for 
which  the  population  was  bustling  to  pre- 
pare. The  tall  yellow  houses ;  the  strait 
steep  streets,  with  the  bold  auherges  of  the 
Templar  age  projecting  at  intervals;  the 
frequent  statues  of  guardian  saints;  the  mas- 
sive churches,  that  to  the  stranger  seem  half 
Eastern  and  half  Western,  half  Arabic,  half 
Grecian,  in  their  architecture ;  the  varied 
dress  of  the  men,  and  the  s\y  faldette  of  the 
women  ;  the  crowds  of  sauntering  priests, 
each  one  a  Silenus  or  a  Bacchus ;  the  scores 
of  British  soldiers  idling  in  the  shade  or 
drinking  in  the  cafe  ; — these  are  some  of  the 
sights  that  give  to  the  traveller  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  island  on  whose  white 
rocks  he  is  treading. 

Malta  is  truly  the  East, — more  so  than 
Alexandria.  In  the  latter  the  West  meets 
the  East,  and  predominates;  in  the  former 
the  East  meets  the  West,  and  predominates. 
Lower  Egypt  is  Occidental ;  Middle  Egypt 
is  Oriental  (Cairo,  its  chief  city,  more  Ori- 
ental than  Calcutta) ;  Upper  E;iypt,  with  its 
temples,  tombs,  and  pyramids,  represents 
the  extinct  dynasties  and  tribes  of  far  an- 
tiquity. Malta  is  all  Eastern,  save  in  re- 
ligion.    The  rock  itself  is   a   fragment  of 


Africa ;  but  the  religion  is  not  from  Mecra, 
but  Rome, — one  of  the  most  genuine  relics 
of  sensuous  European  medioevalism  that 
either  East  or  West  can  furnish.  For  this 
it  owes  something  to  the  Crusades ;  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  share  with  apostles 
the  honour  of  being  its  tutelary  deities.  The. 
language,  too,  is  quite  unique.  Its  base  is 
Arabic,  and  three-fourths  of  its  words  are  of 
that  tongue  ;  but  Italian  has  come  in,  adding 
new  vocables  and  corrupting  the  old.  A 
Bedawi  from  Wadi  Sudr  or  Wadi  Miisa 
would  find  himself  more  at  home,  in  so  far 
as  language  is  concerned,  among  the  Popish 
peasantry  of  Sliema  or  Citta  Vecchia,  than 
among  his  fellow  Moslems  of  Stambul  or 
Bagdad.  Hence  Malta  furnishes  dragomen 
for  Egypt,  for  the  desert,  and  for  Syria,  An- 
tonio of  Valetta  finding  small  difliiculty  in  con- 
versing with  Sheikh  Besharah  of  the  Arabah. 

With  the  religion  of  Malta  England  does 
not  concern  itself,  giving  full  scope  to  the 
two  thousand  men  who  curse  the  island  un- 
der the  name  of  priests;  nay  rather,  it 
would  seem  as  if  governors  and  generals 
were  more  anxious  to  withhold  truth  than  to 
give  it,  more  concerned  about  repressing 
Protestantism  than  restraining  Popery.  For 
education  England  does  nearly  as  little  as 
for  religion.  Why  should  not  men  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  they  were  born  ?  Why 
should  children  get  instruction,  without 
which  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers'  fathers, 
did  sufficiently  well  ?  The  moral  responsi- 
bilities of  power  are  nervously  protested 
against  by  the  political  philosophies  of  the 
day,  and  totally  set  aside  by  the  statesman- 
ship that  proclaims,  as  its  fundamental 
axiom,  neutrality  in  religion,  the  non-recog- 
nition of  any  revelation,  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  among  all  gods  and  goddesses, 
saints  and  prophets  alike. 

St.  Julian's  College,  we  have  said  to  our- 
selves, might  do  something  for  its  own 
island.  It  trains  labourers  for  Asiatic 
Turkey  ;  and  it  does  well.  But  might  it 
not  break  ground  in  Malta?  There  is  work 
for  its  students  there.  It  need  not  fear  to 
measure  swords  either  with  the  priesthood 
or  the  peasantry  around,  for  both  are  grossly 
unlearned.  Its  square  towers  seem  to  speak 
of  strength  for  siege  ;  let  there  issue  from 
these  the  men  whom  it  trains  for  other  fields, 
to  prove  their  spears  upon  their  own.* 


*  See  "  Seventh  Report  of  the  Malta  Protestant 
College"  (1867X  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  "declaration  of  principlcJs"  at  p.  viii;  yet 
malicious  men  have  cast  at  it  the  imputation  of 
"Traclarum"  (p.  27) — a  convenient  epithet,  we  tiud, 
for  the  unscrupulous.  One  hears  it  sometimea  at 
home,  aud  travellers  pick  it  up  in  tho  Eaat,  aa  it  ia 
tiuug  recklessly  about  to  serve  a  purpose. 
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Yet  there  are  many  things  in  Malta  that 
speak  well  of  British  rule.  In  this  island 
gateway  of  the  East  justice  has  its  seat,  and 
law  is  reverenced.  In  spite  of  priestly 
sway  and  the  imperiousness  of  l-iomanism, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  northern  fairness, 
and  the  will  of  the  ruler  is  circumscribed  by 
honest  statutes.  This  supremacy  of  law 
over  individual  will  is  the  real  root  of  the 
•differences  in  government  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  But  the  difference  is  easily  ef 
fiiced.  Place  a  consul  beside  a  pasha  in 
some  Eastern  town,  removed  from  the  ven- 
tilation of  Western  air,  and,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  he  will  soon  imitate  his 
neighbour,  and  make  the  "  voluntas"  stand 
both  "  pro  ratione"  and  "  pro  lege."  Set  a 
Protestant  bishop  beside  a  Latin  one,  or  be- 
side a  Greek  patriarch,  and,  unless  he  be  a 
man  not  coveting  pre-eminence,  nor  arbitrary 
in  purpose,  he  will  assume  the  state  of  his 
fellows,  and  perhaps  surpass  them  consider- 
ably in  attachment  to  his  own  will.  Nor, 
in  so  doing,  would  either  consul  or  prelate 
be  likely  to  incur  much  scandal,  unless  the 
"  Eastern  correspondent"  of  some  London 
journal  should  see  or  hear  things  not  in- 
tended to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  raise  a 
clamour  in  the  West,  which  for  a  season  dis- 
composes the  wrong-doer  and  arrests  the 
wrong. 

Thus,  as  the  East  is  the  home  of  sunshine, 
so  is  it  the  native  soil  of  despotism  ;  that  is, 
of  power  wielded  by  one  will,  irresponsible 
either  to  law  or  public  opinion.  Old  Baby- 
lon is  still  the  type  of  Eastern  government. 
A  "  limited  monarchy"  found  no  favour  with 
Mahomet,  nor  did  he  allow  the  Koran  to 
proclaim  the  "  rights  of  the  people."  lie 
furbished  the  clumsy  sword  of  ancient 
autocracy,  and  bent  it  into  a  flashing  scimi- 
tar,— making  despotism  more  despotic,  be- 
cause religious,  and  giving  it  freer  scope  for 
prompt  and  unfettered  exercise. 

The  despotic  atmosphere  of  the  East,  as 
it  would  seem,  is  rather  infectious  ;  so  that 
Western  consuls,  breathing  it  for  a  little,  do 
and  defend  things  in  their  eastern  acts  of 
authority  which  they  would  not  think  of  at 
home.  The  Austrian  or  Prussian  consul 
would  not  hesitate  to  seize  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  Syria,  who  might  offend  them, 
imprison  him  without  cause  shown,  keep 
him  in  durance  for  days  or  weeks,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  then  pack  him  off  to  some 
continental  ziichthaus  with  the  next  steamer 
that  passes  Bey  root  or  Jaffa.  No  English 
consul  would  thus  act  the  Sultan, — hardly  a 
French  one ;  but  travellers  and  "  special 
correspondents"  tell  of  more  instances  than 
one  in  which  the  Prussian  representative  has 
not  hesitated  thus  to  abuse  his  power  and  to 


disgrace  his  Protestantism.  At  Constanti- 
nople or  at  Alexandria  this  could  hardly  be 
ventured  on ;  but  between  these  two  cities 
there  is  a  large  range  of  country,  where 
things  admit  of  being  done  more  quietly 
and  pleasantly,  without  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
posure. ^ 

The  whole  system  of  Consular  government 
in  the  East  requires  amendment.  These 
European  representatives  are  too  strong  and 
too  weak.  They  can  defy  and  they  can  be 
defied,  even  in  matters  of  law  and  justice. 
They  are  quite  strong  enough  to  oppress 
the  feeble ;  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  powerful.  They  would  not,  per- 
haps, defile  their  hands  with  a  bribe  like  an 
Eastern  kadi ;  but  they  are  accessible  to  in- 
fluences which  are  quite  as  corrupting ;  the 
blandishment  or  the  menace  doing  effectually 
the  work  of  the  bribe.  Stimulated  by  rival- 
ries, one  part  of  their  vocation  is  to  thwart 
each  other.  Acting  as  political  delegates 
from  their  several  governments,  their  object 
is  to  watch  each  other's  movements  and 
countercheck  each  other's  schemes.  Osten- 
sibly they  come  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  men  of  their  own  nation  ;  in  reality 
they  concern  themselves  as  much  about  the 
interests  of  those  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  men  who  are 
"  busy  bodies  in  other  men's  matters,"  or,  as 
the  word  is,  aXXoTpLoernGKOiroi,  that  is, 
"  everybody's  bishop  but  their  own ;"  and, 
perhaps,  we  might,  without  injustice  to  some 
at  least,  use  the  word  here,  and  say  that 
many  of  these  men  of  authority  are  every- 
body's consuls  but  their  own.  Espionage 
becomes  the  consulate  as  ill  as  the  embassy  ; 
but,  in  the  present  jealous  condition  of 
Western  politics,  the  consul  is  compelled  to 
act  the  part  of  spy,  or  at  least  sentinel. 

The  East,  having  no  politics  of  its  own, 
has  been  and  is  still  made  the  arena  for  the 
politics  of  the  West.  One  does  not  wonder 
at  seeing  Constantinople  made  a  centre  of 
Western  influence  or  intrigue.  If  the  prestige 
of  ancient  Byzantium  cannot  account  for 
this,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
Stamhul  will  fully  justify  it.  It  is  a  city  for 
embassies  and  ambassadors ;  and  even  the 
stranger  feels  that  the  bold  flags  of  Europe 
are  not  out  of  place  in  a  city  of  such  name, 
a  city  whose  history  is  by  no  means  yet 
concluded. 

Nor  is  one  surprised  at  the  large  consu- 
lar establishments  of  Alexandria ;  nor  the 
smaller  but  equally  numerous  vice- consulates 
of  Cairo ;  nor  at  the  recent  elevation  (a  few 
months  since)  of  the  French  vice-consulate 
at  Suez  into  a  regular  consulate.  Suez,  in- 
deed, is  little  better  than  a  large  khj.n,  a 
station  on  the  great   Ilaj   road   to   Mecca 
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through  the  desert ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  a 
port,  on  account  of  the  shoals  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  drifting  sands  on  both  sides, 
which  are  yearly  compelling  its  waters  to 
retreat ;  but  then  its  importance  as  an 
entrepot  both  for  France  and  England  can- 
not easily  be  over-rated,  at  least  until  the 
Euphrates  Railway  shall  attract  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  commerce  that  now  passes 
up  the  blue  strip  between  the  peninsular 
peaks  and  the  bluffs  of  Ras  Atakah.*  Cairo, 
both  for  size  and  Oriental  celebrity,  has 
some  claims  upon  European  notice,  though 
from  its  position,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
focus  either  of  enterprise  or  intrigue.  Alex- 
andria, certainly,  is  the  great  centre  where 
East  and  West  meet,  and  in  it  Europe 
ought  to  be  well  represented, — England, 
above  all,  for  she  has  the  most  at  stake. 
Yet,  if  report  speak  true,  the  diplomacy,  the 
nerve,  and  the  influence,  are  monopolised  by 
France,  which,  always  true  to  its  national 
interests,  seeks  out  men  for  places,  not 
places  for  men,  and  sends  talent  to  courts  or 
consulates  where  England  is  content  with 
title. 

But  it  somewhat  surprises  one  to  find 
some  six  or  eight  European  consuls  or  vice- 
consuls  at  Jerusalem.  What  can  they  be 
doing  there  1 

It  is  an  inland  town,  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  ripple  of  the  sea,  and  thirty- 
eight  from  the  nearest  port.  Girt  with  pre- 
cipices, and  approached  only  by  mountain- 
passes,  where  the  path  gives  footing  only  to 
the  Syrian  mule  or  the  Arab  camel,  skirted 
by  no  Danube  and  washed  by  no  Levant, 
El-Kuds  seems  to  repel  commerce  as  much 
as  Stambul  wooes  it.  With  a  population 
not  exceeding  18,000,  and  these  not  com- 
mercial, not  warlike,  not  literary,  it  seems 
isolated  as  much  from  the  politics  as  from 
the  sympathies  of  Europe. 


•  The  question  as  to  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
by  a  broad  carud  must  of  necessity  be  one  in  a  great 
measure  of  national  partisanship.  Russia  and  France 
must  always  desire  tliis,  in  order  to  get  free  access 
to  the  East,  and  thereby  compete  with  Britain,  and 
perhaps  humble,  or  at  least  rival  her,  in  the  Southern 
Seas.  Turkey  and  Britain  can  never  cordially  desire 
it.  To  Turkey  it  would  be  like  allowing  ihe  Euxine 
to  become  a  Muscovite  lake ;  to  Britain  it  would  be 
like  drying  up  \\\q  English  Channel,  throwing  India 
open  to  continental  aggression ;  it  would  be  the 
preparation  for  resigning  the  supremacy  of  India  by 
putting  the  high  road  to  it  at  the  disposal  of  her 
enemies.  A  canal  could  be  more  easily  dug  from 
the  Bay  of  Acco  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  Jordan,  from  which  it  would  pass  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  raising  its  waters  and  making  them  fill  up  the 
Arabah  (as  perhaps  once  they  did),  and  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  whole  country,  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  Akabah,  being  so  uuich  under  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  (from  1000  to  1300  leet), 
would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  undertaking. 


Yet  we  do  not  find'  it  so.  All  nations, 
both  of  West  and  East,  seem  to  gravitate 
toward  Jerusalem.  Its  past  history  explains 
the  convergence  towards  it  of  European 
sympathies^  but  its  present  condition  does 
not  so  easily  account  for  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  European  politics  within  its  walls  as 
we  find  there.  The  civilisation  of  the  world 
seems  as  if  it  sought  to  be  represented  in 
that  city.  For  reasons,  which  some  of 
them  perhaps  could  hardly  explain, — it  may 
be  love  or  hatred,  it  may  be  self  interest  or 
jealousy  of  others, — far  distant  courts  des- 
patch their  political  delegates  to  watch  each 
other  here,  as  if  yielding  to  some  secret  ne- 
cessity which  neither  to  themselves  nor  to 
one  another  do  they  openly  acknowledge. 
If  their  procedure  have  any  tangible  mean- 
ing at  all,  that  meaning  must  be  that  Jeru- 
salem is  something  more  than  it  seems  ; 
that  it  has  a  future  as  well  as  a  present,  and 
that  its  future  is  too  closely  twined  with 
all  their  interests  not  to  render  it  a  place  of 
political  interest,  a  centre  of  diplomatic 
stratagem.  It  seems  as  if  this  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  politicians,  and  that,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  was  swaying 
and  shaping  their  plans  as  well  as  quicken- 
ing their  intrigues. 

The  ecclesiastical  element  certainly  must 
not  be  overlooked  ;  nor,  in  such  a  place  as 
Jerusalem,  could  it  fail  to  be  otherwise  than 
powerful.  During  the  first  six  centuries, 
Palestine  quite  rivalled  Italy  in  Christian 
superstition,  and  Jerusalem  might  have  kept 
up  a  formidable  competition  with  Rome 
had  not  the  Mahommedan  flood  burst  over 
the  whole  East  with  such  unsparing  ferocity 
as  to  smother  for  centuries  everything  that 
wore  the  Christian  name,  whether  false  or 
true.  But  the  Crusades  bore  back  upon 
their  tide  the  banished  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  though,  by  the  time 
they  had  spent  their  force,  they  had  beggar- 
ed half  the  nobility  of  Europe,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  to  Jerusalem  something 
of  the  mysterious  magnetism  which  it  had 
so  long  possessed,  and  to  Palestine  a  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  influence  which  it  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  has  remained  with  it  un- 
broken and  unlcssened  to  this  day. 

Ecclesiastical  influence  necessarily  attracts 
political ;  and  it  is  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
former  that  the  latter  has  always  operated 
most  powerfully  in  its  management  or  op- 
pression of  nations.  EcclesiasticAl  influence 
ims  always  brought  a  high  price  in  the  po- 
liticiil  market, — quite  as  much  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  hence 
any  region  or  city  where  this  commodity  is 
to  be  had, — specially  if  it  be  tolerably  cheap, 
— is  sure  to  be  made  a  practical   market 
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place,  a  diplomatic  fair.  At  Rome  it  is  too 
dear,  at  least  for  Protestant  courts  ;  at  Je- 
rusalem it  is  considerably  lower  in  price. 
A  first-rate  power,  like  England,  might,  if 
it  were  not  so  passive  and  easy-minded,  se- 
cure a  very  much  larger  share  of  power  in 
Rome  than  she  has  at  present ;  but  a  second- 
rate  power,  such  as  Prussia,  has  little  like- 
lihood of  success,  whatver  energy  she  might 
throw  out.  At  Jerusalem,  however,  Prussia 
has  a  considerably  better  chance.  She  has 
but  to  send  a  tolerably  clever  consul,  not 
over-scrupulous  or  modest,  with  instructions 
to  spare  neither  chicanery  nor  violence,  in 
cajoling,  menacing,  and  bullying  Pasha,  Ef- 
fendi,  or  fellow-consul.  And  if  the  suppos- 
ed Prussian  consul  can  only  get  himself 
backed  by  one  or  more  ambitious  ecclesi- 
astics, as  tools  and  co-operatives  in  the  great 
continental  work  of  humbling  England,  and 
edging  her  gradually  out  of  her  position  in 
the  East,  the  cabinet  of  Potsdam  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  being  able  to  drive  a  tol- 
erable business  in  the  East,  and  bring  on 
political  complications,  of  which  Latins  and 
Greeks  will  take  prompt  advantage. 

It  would  be  a  very  shallow  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  ended 
the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  in  Palestine.  The  conflict  was  sus- 
pended for  a  season,  till  sword  and  cannon 
had  done  their  work  in  the  Crimea.  Had 
Russia  conquered,  the  Syrian  crisis  would 
have  been  precipitated,  and  European  in- 
fluence would  have  ere  this  been  ebbing  out 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  would  have  been  in  her  hands, 
and  the  imposture  of  the  Pentecostal  fire 
would  have  been  triumphant.  Had  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  on  the  contest  a 
little  longer,  say  even  for  another  year,  the 
state  of  the  East  would  have  been  entirely 
altered,  and  England  would  by  this  time 
have  had  the  whole  of  Syria  at  its  feet. 
Russia  was  exhausted  ere  her  Crimean  for- 
tress fell,  and  would  have  had  to  withdraw 
her  pretensions  in  Jerusalem  as  head  of  the 
Greek  Church.  But  France,  too,  was  no 
less  exhausted  ;  and  by  the  time  that  an- 
other campaign  had  terminated,  England 
would  have  been  the  only  power  capable  of 
lifting  a  sword.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
East  woul^  have  fallen  into  her  hands  with- 
out a  struggle.  But  Russia  paused  in  time  ; 
and  by  pausing  as  she  did,  in  January  1856, 
she  saved  herself  from  total  humiliation,  and 
prevented  what,  by  January  1857,  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  the 
Avarfare,  the  establishment  of  British  supre- 
macy both  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Our  states- 
men were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having 
to  carry  on  the  war  alone  against  the  North- 


ern Emperor,  as  in  a  few  months  longer  we 
should  have  had  to  do ;  but  the  conflict  was 
one  to  which  our  resources  were  thoroughly 
equal,  and  the  issue  would  have  been  worth 
all  the  cost, — though  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  would  have  been  great 
indeed. 

The  warfare  having  ended  in  the  Crimea 
before  France  and  Russia  were  drained  of 
men  and  gold,  it  could  be  revived,  after  a 
season,  on  the  spot  where  the  quarrel  origin- 
ally began.  Accordingly  it  has  been  so 
renewed.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome, — large  and  some- 
what clumsy.  In  1853  this  dome  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  disrepair.  On  its  south  side, 
some  feet  from  its  base,  time  and  weather 
had  worn  away  the  outer  covering,  and  a 
large  rent  or  hole  disfigured  the  outward  as- 
pect of  the  building  and  made  it  uncomfort- 
able within.  It  must  be  repaired.  By 
whom?  Greeks  or  Latins'?  For  to  both 
the  church  belongs.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  parties 
were  desirous  of  evading  the  expense  of 
repair,  and  of  casting  the  burden  oft'  their 
own  shoulders.  Nor  was  it  a  case  hi  which 
each  party  was  merely  claiming  the  honour 
of  doing  such  a  work.  It  was  not  the 
honour,  but  the  power  which  the  doing  of 
the  thing  would  confer  upon  the  party  doing 
it ;  for  in  the  East  the  man  who  assists  in 
repairing  a  house  has  a  claim  over  the 
house,  almost  amounting  to  actual  property. 
Hence  France  stepped  in,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Latin  Church  insisted  on  her  right  to 
be  the  repairer.  Russia  stepped  in,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Greek  Church  maintained 
her  right  in  the  matter.  The  Pasha  quietly 
made  offer,  it  is  said,  to  take  the  cost  upon 
himself.  But  France  would  not  yield  to 
Russia  ;  Russia  would  not  yield  to  France  ; 
neither  would  yield  to  the  Pasha.  The 
power  at  stake  was  too  great  to  be  easily 
conceded.  Hence  to  this  day  the  dome  has 
remained  in  miserable  disrepair;  and  the 
last  accounts  were,  that  the  rent  was  getting 
so  wide  that  the  rain  poured  in. 

It  was  the  question,  "  Who  is  to  repair 
the  dome  1"  that  led  to  the  Crimean  War  ! 
During  that  war  the  question  was  held  in 
abeyance,  in  the  hope  that  Crimean  victories 
would  settle  it.  The  war  ceased,  but  the 
question  remained  unsettled ;  the  dome,  of 
course,  remained  unpatched.  The  point  has 
been  stirred  again.  M.  de  Thouvenel,  a 
French  envoy  at  Constantinople,  has  revived 
the  Latin  claim  to  the  cupola ;  and  Russia 
is  mustering  all  her  diplomatic  influence  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Around  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  battle  of  the  two  churches  is 
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again  renewed.  Neither  nation  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  war;  yet  both  have  sufficient 
power  to  fan  the  ecclesiastical  animosities  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  to  hinder  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  question.  No  one  can  tell  when 
this  old  cupola  may  be  repaired  ;  for  a  com- 
promise between  the  parties  seems  almost 
impossible.  They  will  rather  allow  the  edi- 
fice to  go  to  wreck.  Another  war  may  at 
any  time  be  the  result.  The  direct  interest 
of  Britain  in  these  disputes  about  sacred 
edifices  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  her  indi- 
rect interest  is  great  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
of  no  moment  to  her  who  patches  the  holy 
dome,  or  who  possesses  the  "  Church  of  the 
Resurrection," — in  so  far  as  the  dome  and 
the  church  are  concerned.  Why  should  she 
then  be  drawn  into  the  strife;  and  why 
should  she  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Latin 
rather  than  the  Greek  Church  ?  The  reason 
lies  close  at  hand.  The  preponderance  of 
the  Greek  Church  is  the  preponderance  of 
Russia  in  the  East ;  and  the  first  exercise  of 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  East  would  be  to 
bar  out  England  from  India.  Better,  then, 
that  any  other  power  than  Russia  should 
have  sway  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Foiled  in  her  first  attempt  to  seize  Pal- 
estine, Russia  will  be  more  wary  now.  Her 
object  is  now  to  gain  silent  influence,  while 
she  avoids  open  rupture.  Nor  will  any 
effort,  direct  or  indirect,  be  spared  to  ac- 
complish this.  As,  during  the  war,  she 
made  Prussia  her  servile  tool ;  and,  by 
means  of  her,  threw  daily  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  allies;  so  will  she  continue 
to  do  now.  The  game  that  Prussia  is  play- 
ing in  Palestine,  is  as  much  for  Russia  as 
for  herself;  and  while  Russia  carries  on  the 
diplomatic  war  with  France,  she  with  wily 
sagacity  confides  to  Prussia  the  work  of  as- 
sailing and  affronting  Protestant  England. 
The  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem  is  quite 
aware  of  the  part  that  he  is  expected  to 
play.*  It  is  certainly  not  an  unimportant 
one.  Yet  it  is  one  which  calls  for  caution 
and  prudence ;  considerably  more  of  these 
than  he  is  supposed  to  possess.  In  the  East, 
diplomatic  schemes  have  facilities  for  oozing 
out  which  they  do  not  possess  in  the  West, 
as  they  who  are  entrusted  with  their  execu- 
tion are  less  upon  their  guard  than  with  us, 
and  at  times  betray  their  own  secrets  by 
their  rashness  and  violence. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  all  nations  are  buying  up  the  soil  of 
Palestine.  Each  is  making  large  purchases, 
and  the  land  is  gradually  passing  from  the 


*  Lord  Clarendon,  we  have  heard,  was  not  asleep 
on  this  point.  Lord  Malnieabury  is  said  to  be  less 
alive  to  the  evil,  and  more  disposed  to  let  Prussia 
have  her  own  way. 


hands  of  the  Moslem  into  those  of  the  Christ- 
ian Gentile.  The  Jew,  as  represented  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  has  obtained  a  few 
small  patches,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  of  the  Bethlehem 
road  as  you  travel  southward.  But  it  is 
Europe  and  Russia  that  are  competing  for 
the  purchase  of  Palestine.  Every  year 
more  of  its  fields  are  brought  up  by  France, 
or  Austria,  or  Prussia  or  Russia;  in  many 
cases  not  openly,  but  through  the  patriarchs 
of  the  churches,  or  some  other  such  local 
agency.  Large  sums  are  thus  laid  out  an- 
nually in  the  purchase  of  land  ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  will  ere  long  be  pre- 
sented, of  a  country  bought  up  by  foreign 
nations, — a  country  in  which  the  landowners 
are  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Nor  has  England  forgotten  her  position 
or  her  interests.  Through  the  shrewd,  quiet 
energy  of  her  present  consul,  some  of  the 
richest  portions  of  Palestine  have  become  the 
property  of  England,  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  her  Greek  and  Latin  rivals.  The 
Gardens  of  Solomon,  hard  by  Bethlehem,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  have  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Finn  ;  and  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, that  it  should  have  been  into  our  hands 
that  this  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
should  have  at  length  passed.  These  agri- 
cultural projects  are  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  representatives  of  the  churches,  as  well 
as  of  the  nations,  save  in  the  case  of  our  own 
nation,  in  which  our  consul,  unsupported  by 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  hindered  often  in 
his  noble  plans  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
seconded  him,  has  for  years  persevered  in 
his  agricultural  scheme  for  Palestine,  and 
with  but  very  partial  aid  from  home  has 
achieved  no  inconsiderable  success.  His 
operations,  both  at  Urtas  and  Kerim  Khidtl^ 
are  most  praiseworthy ;  and  ought  to  excite 
much  warmer  interest  than  they  have 
hitherto  excited.  For  what  he  has  done  for 
the  Jews,  he  is  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks 
of  Christians  at  home;  and  for  what  he  has 
done  in  maintaining  both  the  honour  and  the 
interests  of  England,  he  may  well  claim  the 
high  approbation  of  Government. 

England  is  the  more  called  on  to  support 
her  consuls  in  the  East,  because  at  present, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Porter's  able  let- 
ters in  the  Times^  the  Turkish  authorities  are 
doing  their  utmost  both  to  bully  and  to  over- 
reach them.  The  Pashalic  of  Damascus  is 
in  a  critical  position,  and  Turkish  fanaticism 
is  gathering  strength  and  fury.  Strange  to 
say,  it  is  especially  against  England  that  this 
fanaticism  is  showing  itself;  probably  be- 
cause ContinenUil  hatred  of  our  land  bands 
European  consuls  togethefj  and  leads  them 
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to  unite  their  influence  and  intrigues  in  stim- 
ulating against  our  consuls  the  smothered 
bigotry  of  Islamism.  Should  our  Govern- 
nient  show  any  vacillation  in  this  matter,  or 
any  shyness  in  supporting  vigorously  the 
counsels  and  measures  of  its  representatives, 
our  peril  is  great  and  imminent ;  the  Jaffa 
tragedy  will  be  re-enacted  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Mahoramedanism  will  rush  forth,  scimitar  in 
hand,  from  El-Khulil,  Nablus,  Esh-Sham,  to 
do  for  the  Christians  of  Syria  what  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  Christians  of  Oude.  A 
little  more  trifling  and  indecision  on  our  part, 
a  few  more  indications  of  timidity  and  sub- 
missiveness,  and  we  have  irremediably  de- 
stroyed both  our  prestige  and  our  power  in 
these  eastern  regions. 

In  Syria  there  may  be  said  to  be  three  re- 
ligions, the  Jewish,  the  Moslem,  and  the 
Christian,  including  under  the  last  all  the 
various  shades  of  false  and  true  Christianity. 
Each  has  its  own  position,  and  exhibits  itself 
in  its  own  way.  These  three  religions  are 
the  representatives  of  three  moralities,  very 
different  in  degree.  The  Moslem  occupies 
the  lowest  scale,  the  abominations  practised 
shamelessly  among  Turks  and  Arabs  being 
almost  inconceivable.  The  Latin  and  Greek, 
though  low  enough,  are  higher  in  the  scale  ; 
and  Christianity,  even  in  its  corruptest  form, 
has  not  allowed  morality  to  be  dragged  down 
so  low,  or  rather  to  become  so  utterly  ex- 
tinct, as  in  Islamism.  Judaism  rises  still 
higher  ;  and  fiendish  or  fanatical  as  you  may 
find  a  Jew  in  his  animosities,  cunning  or  ra- 
pacious as  you  may  find  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Goyim,  yet  among  the  families  of 
his  own  race,  there  is  an  amount  of  purity 
and  love  which  puts  Latinismand  Moslemism 
to  shame.  Hatred  of  the  licentious  Gentile 
may  have  done  something  towards  this;  but 
the  influence  of  ancestral  example,  and  the 
high  standard  of  inspired  law  constantly  pre- 
sented to  his  eye,  has  done  the  most. 

We  who  sit  at  home  think  of  Syria  as  a 
Jewish  land,  and  suppose  that  if  we  traversed 
it,  we  should  be  greeted  at  every  turn  by 
Jewish  memorials.  Travellers  bring  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  Almost  every  trace  of  Jewish 
history  has  faded  away  or  been  buried  be- 
neath the  soil.  Rome  is  still  Rome,  and 
Athens  has  Greeks  for  citizens ;  but  El-Kuds 
is  not  Jerusalem,  nor  Nablus  Shechem,  nor 
Sebustieh  Samaria,  nor  Tsur  Tyre,  nor  El- 
Khulil  Hebron.  The  localities  are  identical, 
but  the  identifying  features  are  few,  and  these 
few  half-effaced.  The  Italians  still  have  Italy, 
the  Spaniards  still  have  Spain,  the  Ishmaelite 
retains  the  desert ;  but  Egypt  has  ceased  to 
be  Egyptian,  Syria  is  no  longer  Aramaean, 
and  the  Jew  is  a  stranger  in  Palestine. 
Jerusalem   is  waved  over  by  the  flags  of 


every  European  nation  ;  the  Jew  has  no  en- 
sign there.  Belonging  to  all  nations,  he  has 
no  privilege,  no  government,  no  law  of  his 
own,  the  unpitied  victim  of  wrong  and  con- 
tumely. 

Nowhere  can  a  Jew  feel  insult  and  injury 
more  than  in  this  his  own  land  ;  at  no  hands 
can  he  resent  wrong  more  than  at  those  of  a 
Christian  Gentile.  The  Moslem  is  a  much 
more  callous  being,  and  is  less  sensitive  either 
to  kindness  or  unkindness.  He  can  bear 
evil  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  can  in- 
flict it.  Let  a  Christian  Jew  be  imprisoned, 
even  his  unconverted  brethren  would  cla- 
mour round  the  prison  and  seek  to  undo 
the  prisoner's  bonds.  Let  an  Arab  be  bas- 
tinadoed, his  fellow-Moslems  will  smoke 
their  pipes  with  all  coolness  amid  his  cries, 
uttering  only  the  profane  Allah  aJcbar  which 
is  ever  on  their  lips. 

Among  Englishmen  the  interest  in  the 
Jew  is  much  greater  than  among  other  na- 
tions. One  does  not  wonder  that  the  men 
of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy  should  be  so 
contemptuous  towards  the  Israelite.  Roman- 
ism has  taught  them  this ;  and  even  the  Pro- 
testants in  these  nations  have  imbibed,  not 
perhaps  dislike,  but  at  least  indifference.  But 
it  is  more  strange  to  find  the  Protestants  ot 
Germany  so  cold  upon  the  matter.  Luther's 
hatred  to  the  Jews  may  have  left  its  impress, 
— and  his  fierce  vituperations  have  perhaps 
not  been  forgotten.  Even  some  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  out  as  Jewish  missionaries 
have  exhibited  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  cause,  which  one  is  disposed  to  won- 
der at.  They  will  deal  with  a  Jew  as  with 
a  Moslem  ;  but  they  will  not  recognise  any 
peculiarity  in  his  case  demanding  a  peculiar 
treatment.  There  are  letters  from  some  of 
these  missionaries  addressed  to  the  "  Friend 
of  Israel,"  a  Swiss  periodical,  in  which  the 
writer  sufficiently  betrays  his  coolness  in  the 
cause  of  Israel,  and  makes  the  reader  ask, 
why  he  should  be  connected  with  such  a  work 
as  a  Jewish  mission  at  all.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  some  German  periodicals, 
— the  jerusalems- Verein  for  one,  if  we  re- 
member right.  It  is  among  the  Christians  of 
Britain  that  the  Jew  has  ever  found  his  truest, 
warmest  friends.  Somehow  or  other  there 
seems  an  affinity,  or  at  least  a  sympathy, 
between  the  Israelite  and  the  Englishman, 
such  as  does  not  exist  between  the  Israelite 
and  the  German.  Among  English  consuls, 
too,  there  is  a  disposition  to  protect  the  Jew, 
such  as  is  not  displayed  at  the  consulates  of 
other  nations.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  greatest  friend  of  Israel  in  the  whole  East 
is  the  British  consul  of  Jerusalem.  Since 
his  appointment  to  the  consular  office  there, 
he  has  laboured  with  such  a  cordiality  and 
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untiring  zeal  in  their  behalf,  that  one  would 
be  led  to  asl^,  if  he  were  not  the  Jewish  con- 
sul. Securing  labour  for  them,  either  in  till- 
age or  in  building,  he  has  pernaanently  re- 
lieved the  poverty  of  hundreds ;  while,  by 
his  unremitting  patronage  of  all  schemes  for 
their  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit,  he  has 
been  the  channel  of  lasting  blessing  to  them 
and  to  their  children.  Take  your  Syrian 
pony  and  accompany  him  to  Kerim  Khulil 
or  to  Urtas  ;  mark  the  well-tilled  fields  and 
gardens  and  olive-yards;  notice  the  busy 
hands  that  are  there, — see  the  confidence 
which  unconverted  as  well  as  converted  Jews 
repose  in  him  ;  and  you  will  not  be  long  in 
discovering  what  a  patron  and  benefactor 
Israel  has  in  that  true-hearted  Christian  man, 
the  fitting  representative  of  the  only  nation 
that  really  befriends  the  Jew. 

England  is  not  loved  in  the  East,  any  more 
than  in  the  West.  She  is  great  enough  to 
be  envied,  or  perhaps  admired,  but  too  great, 
too  strong,  to  be  loved.  That  she  is  feared, 
is  obvious  enough  ;  and  much  more  feared 
might  she  be,  were  she  as  punctilious  in 
claiming  her  position,  and  insisting  on  her 
rights,  as  some  nations  are.  Her  conscious 
strength  makes  her  too  easy  and  too  patient; 
she  lays  aside  needful  vigilance  and  jealousy  ; 
she  concedes  to  weakness  what  she  would 
deny  to  power.  The  Moslem,  indeed,  if  he 
does  not  love  her,  yet  in  some  measure  trusts 
her ;  for  she  is  much  more  honest  than  others, 
and  little  disposed  to  aggression  or  cruelty ; 
so  that,  unlike  all  others,  she  would  rather 
sufier  wrong  than  inflict  it.  But  by  all  there 
is  a  recognition  of  her  greatness ;  and  even 
they  that  dislike  her  most,  are  proud  when 
placed  in  circumstances  which  enable  or  en- 
title them  to  wield  her  power.  A  Syrian 
consul  or  a  German  ecclesiastic,  entrusted 
with  British  power,  is  a  proud  man  indeed. 
Ten  chances  to  one,  however,  that  he  will 
abuse  it.  To  have  the  power  of  such  a  na- 
tion committed  to  them,  even  in  humble  ofli- 
ces,  is  sufiicient  to  turn  some  men's  minds. 
Some  of  the  most  "  fantastic  tricks"  that  have 
been  played  in  the  East,  have  come  about  in 
this  peculiar  way.  The  position,  which  would 
not  for  a  moment  elate  an  Englishman, 
would  at  once  upset  a  foreigner ;  nor  does 
anything  gratify  him  more,  than  when  he 
can  wield  English  power  against  some  un- 
happy Englishman  that  may  have  fallen 
under  his  displeasure  by  his  boldness  and  in- 
dependence. Not  more  dangerous  is  it  to 
place  an  English  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bedawi  or  a  Syrian  fellah,  than  to  entrust 
English  authority  to  foreign  hands. 

England  is  by  far  too  remiss  in  regard  to 
her  own  interests  in  Syria;  and  if  our  Go- 
vernment at  home  is  not  more  vigilant  and 


energetic,  she  will  find  herself  gradually 
edged  or  elbowed  out  of  the  land.  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  all  their 
schemes  of  national  aggrandisement  there. 
The  courts  of  Paris,  Petersburgh,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  are  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  securing  a  strong  position  in  the  East. 
They  instruct  their  consuls  on  this  point,  and 
they  warmly  back  them.  There  is  not  one 
of  their  officials  but  knows  that  he  will  be 
vigorously  supported  by  his  Government  in 
any  scheme,  however  ambitious,  or  in  any 
blunder,  however  gross,  if  only  that  scheme 
or  that  blunder  tend  to  aggrandise  his  nation, 
or  humble  its  rival. 

Yet  there  is  one  portion  of  the  East  in 
which  our  influence  must  always  be  strong, 
so  long  as  we  retain  India,  and  remain  a 
maritime  power.  We  mean  Egypt.  All 
that  Egypt  has  become  within  these  thirty 
years,  she  owes  to  England.  Arrest  Eng- 
lish commerce,  and  Alexandria  would  col- 
lapse in  a  single  year.  Suez  would,  of 
course,  become  a  mere  pilgrim-khan,  and 
her  brackish  well,  instead  of  giving  water  to 
the  three  or  four  hundred  noble  camels  that 
transport  British  merchandise  across  the 
sands,  would  degenerate  into  the  annual 
drinking-trough  of  the  Haj  caravan.  Cairo 
would  suflbr  greatly,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than 
other  Egyptian  cities,  as  she  is  not  quite  so 
dependent  on  foreign  trafliic.  But  Alexan- 
dria would  soon  shrivel  up  into  a  fourth  of 
its  present  dimensions ;  and  not  all  the  pow- 
er of  Greek  enterprise  or  French  ambition 
could  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

Britain  needed  a  short  route  to  India ;  and 
this  necessity  has  been  the  revival  of  Egypt. 
The  faded  cities  of  Egypt  are  reviving,  and 
its  buried  villages  shaking  off*  the  sand  from 
their  walls,  and  rising  out  of  their  debris. 
Across  that  narrow  strip  of  land,  the  whole 
West  pours  into  the  East,  and  the  East  into 
the  West.  Europe  empties  itself  into  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  vast 
oceans  of  the  antipodes ;  and  these  in  return 
flow  back  to  Europe.  A  narrow  channel  like 
this  must,  by  such  a  constant  flow  and  reflow, 
be  soon  deepened;  and,  till  British  civilisation 
shall  retreat,  and  British  commerce  dry  up, 
this  flow  will  continue.  For,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  that  this  revival  of  Egypt  is  only 
commencing ;  and  the  completion  of  the 
railway  between  the  two  seas  will  bring 
with  it  wonders  on  which  we  do  not  calcu- 
late. Five  years  ago  the  isthmus  between 
Alexandria  and  Suez  could  not  be  traversed 
in  less  than  six  days — six  days  of  weary 
travel,  in  which  the  Nile  boat,  the  van,  the 
camel,  and  the  donkey,  were  alternately 
called  into  requisition.  Now  the  run  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  one  of  six 
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hours;  and  that  between  Cairo  and  Suez 
will,  as  soon  as  the  remaining  twenty  miles 
are  finished,  be  one  of  four.  At  present 
the  trains  run  only  on  alternate  days, — soon 
they  will  be  daily,  or  several  times  a-day. 
At  present  steamers  only  come  and  go  once 
a  fortnight, — soon  they  will  be,  if  not  daily, 
at  least  on  alternate  days.  The  electric  telc- 
gi'aph  will,  of  course,  shoot  its  wires  over  the 
desert,  and  under  the  sea,  to  India ;  and  every 
change  thus  called  up  by  British  necessities, 
will  be  a  fresh  impulse  to  Egypt.  In  a  few 
years  this  neglected  province  of  Turkey  will 
be  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions  ;  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
will  sit  upon  no  second  throne. 

It  is  possible  that  aflixirs  may  take  another 
course — a  course  which,  though  it  will  not 
wholly  dry  up  Egypt,  may  materially  ar- 
rest its  prosperity.  Should  the  Euphrates 
railway  succeed,  there  will  be  two  channels 
eastward  instead  of  one.  The  Egyptian  one 
will  still  be  maintained,  for  it  has  ad- 
vantages of  its  own  ;  but  the  Assyrian  one 
will  be  a  mighty  rival,  and  in  its  rivalry  it 
may  do  for  the  buried  cities  of  Babylonia 
what  is  now  being  done  for  the  waste  cities 
of  Egypt.  The  stream  of  British  commerce, 
pouring  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  will 
raise  up  the  old  cities,  and  draw  a  new  pop- 
ulation to  its  banks.  For  a  time,  these  two 
streams,  flowing  thus  widely  asunder,  will 
leave  Syria,  or  at  least  Jerusalem,  untouched. 
But  ere  long  the  necessity  of  a  junction  will 
be  felt,  and  the  junction-line  between  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  though  it  might  only  skirt, 
not  traverse  Syria,  would,  by  its  necessary 
ramifications,  lead  to  a  resuscitation  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  first  of  all,  of  Jerusa- 
lem itself. 

As  in  India,  so  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
Eastern  mind  is  waking  up  ;  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  shows  this,  is  its  desire  for 
education.  Whether  this  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  rivalry  of  others,  or  by  the 
honour  and  gain  now  connected  with  educa- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  from  the  deep  gnaw- 
ings  of  mental  hunger  (for  the  intellect  of 
the  East  has  fasted  long),  we  cannot  say. 
Probably  the  human  mind  cannot  subsist 
beyond  a  certain  time  in  starvation  or  dor- 
mancy. When  that  time  has  passed,  it 
awakes  up  by  the  very  cravings  of  its  own 
intellectual  and  moral  appetites.  These  in- 
fluences may  be  all  at  work  in  the  present 
age,  and  producing  that  desire  for  something 
higher  and  better  which  we  find  so  exten- 
sively prevailing.  A  European  education 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  Oriental  ambition. 

To  meet  this  craving,  the  different  sects 
have  established  seminaries,  supplied  in 
many  places  with  first-rate  masters.     In  this 


educational  movement,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  have  taken  the  lead.  The  Moslem 
avails  himself  of  their  institutions  without 
scruple.  In  Egypt  we  find  these  schools  ; 
and  also  in  Jerusalem.  The  seminaries  which 
these  churches  are  carrying  on  in  the  Holy 
City  are,  by  all  accounts,  of  a  very  superior 
order,  and  number  their  pupils  by  hundreds ; 
while  the  Protestant  institutions  hitherto 
have  been  altogether  unsatisfactory, — ill  con- 
ducted, ill-taught,  and  ill-attended.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Protestanism  is  fiir  be- 
hind in  regard  to  education,  and  that,  through 
the  supineness,  or  perversity,  or  incompe- 
tence of  societies  at  home  and  agents  abroad, 
the  education  of  Palestine  is  likely  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Latins.  The 
Jew,  indeed,  converted  or  unconverted,  will 
never  submit  to  enter  institutions  where  the 
symbols  of  Christian  idolatry  offend  his  eye. 
He  cannot  tolerate  the  Greek  picture,  the 
Latin  image,  or  the  German  crucifix;  and 
he  will  find  ways  of  educating  his  children 
without  resorting  to  these  institutions.  But, 
excepting  the  Jew,  no  other  will  hold  out, 
and  even  the  image  hating  Moslem  will  take 
education  from  the  schools  of  a  corrupt 
Christianity,  rather  than  remain  untaught. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  none  of  our  great 
Missionary  Societies,  with  all  the  funds  and 
appliances  at  their  disposal,  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  to  the 
East  the  completeness  of  a  Protestant  edu- 
cation ;  and  while  it  saddens  us  to  find  edu- 
cation in  Alexandria  only  in  its  infancy, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  full-grown,  it 
rouses  one's  indignation  to  its  utmost  to  find 
an  untaught  Prussian  mechanic  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  educational  Protestanism  of 
England  in  Jerusalem.  With  local  jealous- 
ies and  strifes  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Into 
none  of  them  do  we  enter.  We  take  the 
facts  as  we  find  them,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  unless  our  societies  do  something 
for  the  East  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done ;  unless  they  are  resolved  to  educate  in 
earnest,  and  compete  with  Greeks  and  Latins 
as  only  English  energy  can;  unless  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  present  to  the 
Jew  and  Moslem  a  style  and  quality  of  ed- 
ucation such  as  will,  by  its  superior  excel- 
lence, attract  the  Arab  youth  and  command 
respect  from  all  sects  and  nations,  they  had 
better  quit  the  educational  field  and  confine 
themselves  to  missionary  work.  Teach  well, 
or  let  teaching  alone.  Beware  of  bringing 
education  as  well  as  Protestanism  into  con- 
tempt. 

The  churches  of  the  East  are  giving  signs 
of  new  life.  It  is  not  reformation  ;  it  is  not 
spirituality ;  it  is  not  Christian  zeal.  They 
have  been  put  in  motion,  and  are  beginning 
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to  exhibit  symptoms  of  ancient  power.  As  | 
into  everything  else  in  this  age,  good  or  bad, ! 
so  into  them  vitality  has  come,  and  they 
show  their  revived  vigour  at  many  points, 
and  in  many  ways.  They  are  waking  up  to 
the  idea  of  self  importance,  unfelt  for  centu- 1 
ries.  They  build  new  convents,  and  repair 
or  enlarge  old  ones.  They  lay  out  large 
sums  on  patriarchal  palaces.  They  begin  to 
dust  their  books,  in  preparation,  doubtless, 
for  reading  them.  They  refit  their  book- 
shelves, and  remoye  their  libraries  from  the 
old  lumber  room  to  some  conspicuous  cham- 
ber. They  are  proud  to  show  their  learned 
stores,  though  chary  in  allowing  you  to 
handle  them.  They  have  not  yet  in  all 
places  learned  to  read  their  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  lies  uncol- 
hited  in  the  convent  of  St  Katherin,  but  they 
would  not  nowpart  with  them  for  a  sovereign 
or  a  rusty  gun. 

Not  that  very  much  has  yet  been  done. 
The  present  revivication  is,  as  yet,  more  a 
sympathetic  movement  in  connection  with 
Western  impulses,  than  a  quickening  from 
within.  Still  the  stagnation  of  centuries  has 
passed  away.  Whether  the  new  life  is  to 
do  God's  work  or  Satan's  is  another  question, 
and  one  of  most  serious  import.  But  it  is 
one  on  which  we  cannot  enter,  for  it  is  one 
which  we  have  no  materials  for  deciding  on. 
Had  Protestant  missions  stood  high  in 
estimation,  there  might  have  been  hope. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  At  Damascus,  no 
doubt,  we  have  the  vigorous  agency  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church ;  at  Beyroot, 
Sidon,  and  Cairo,  we  have  American  labour- 
ers ;  but  what  have  we  at  Alexandria, — 
what  have  we  at  Jerusalem  1  In  the  former 
wc  have  neglect ;  in  the  latter,  mismanage- 
ment; in  both,Protestantinfluenceisatzero.* 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Barclay's 
work  that  the  Americans  have  not  deserted 
the    Holy   City.     They   are   preparing    to 

*  For  one  or  two  years  there  were  two  raiasionaries 
in  Alexandria,  sent  out  by  some  Scottish  Society.  One 
has  left,  on  account  of  health,  if  not  both.  We  have 
heard  several  Eastern  travellers  speak  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Brown,  and  regret  his  departure  from  Egypt. 
Jerusalem  could  spare  some  of  its  labourers,  for  either 
Alexandria  or  Cairo.  It  has  foiir  or  five  missionaries, 
two  or  three  medical  missionaries,  three  or  four 
doaconosses  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  nunnery, 
three  or  four  teachers,  and  at  their  head  a  bishop. 
These  are  too  many  for  so  small  a  city  ;  and  to 
transport  some  of  them  to  a  larger  sphere  of  useful- 
ness would  bo  a  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  mission.  Mr.  1  lolman  Hunt,  the  eminent  artist, 
in  a  most  startling  pamphlet,  has  noted  the  Jerusalem 
*•  jealousies,'' as  well  as  oiher  evils,  among  Eastern  mis- 
Biouarios.  See  for  farther  revelations  a  pamphlet  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  J.  Gra- 
ham, Esq.  The  pamphlet  called  "  a  Reply,"  answers 
nothing,  but  confirms  everything  which  these  two 
geutlemoQ  have  stated.  The  matter  demands  ioquiij. 


re-occupy  the  field  which  for  threee  years 
they  had  forsaken  ;  and  if  the  present  extra- 
ordinary movement  in  that  land  tell  as  it 
ought  upon  missionary  enterprise,  we  may 
expect  to  find  our  Trans-atl antic  brethren 
projecting  and  carrying  out  schemes,  both 
educational  and  evangelistic,  for  Jerusalem, 
such  as  shall  undo  much  of  the  evil  that  has 
been  done  there  of  late,  and  erect  a  Protest- 
ant banner  round  which  multitudes  shall 
rally.  With  a  thoroughly  Christian  consul 
from  the  United  States  to  co-operate  with 
our  own  in  his  labours  of  faith  and  love,  as 
well  as  generally  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
Protestant  missions,  we  may  yet  hope  to 
see  something  accomplished  for  a  city  which 
has  so  long  been  the  seat  and  centre  both  of 
Eastern  and  Western  superstition. 

But  let  us  take  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Dr.  Barclay's  splendid  volume, — a  volume 
full  of  original  information  throughout. 
Though  with  some  of  its  topographical  con- 
clusions we  may  not  wholly  agree,  yet  the 
amount  of  new  detail  Avith  regard  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  vicinity  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  volume  that  has  ever  been  published  on 
the  topography  of  that  city.  A  residence 
of  several  years  enabled  the  author  to  make 
many  most  important  researches,  the  results 
of  which  he  has  given  at  length.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  these  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. We  are  making  a  survey  of  the  East 
in  its  more  general  aspects,  both  secular  and 
sacred,  and  we  wish  to  cite  Dr.  Barclay  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  these.  His  sketch  of  the 
condition  and  relations  of  the  city  is  thus 
given ; — 

In  no  other  city,  perhaps,  on  earth,  are  there  so 
many  and  such  distinct  races  of  men  and  grades 
of  religion  as  are  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem — the 
sensual,  fair-skinned  Turk — the  swarthy,  turbu- 
lent Arab — the  barbarous,  ebony-skinned  African 
— the  superstitious,  circumventing  Christian  of 
every  hue  and  dye,  and  the  down-trodden,  Banquo- 
like  Israelite,  the  wanderer  of  every  clime— a 
stranger  everywhere — at  home  nowhere — not  even 
on  his  own  heaven-given  soil ! 

From  Jerusalem  as  a  central  point  75,000  of 
the  Arab  family  can  also  be  reached  in  every  di- 
rection. Situated  on  the  medimarinean  isihinus, 
between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Medil,prranean  or  Western  Sea 
and  the  Indian  or  Eastern  Ocean  on  the  other, 
leading  to  the  abode  of  Japhet  in  Kurope,  and 
the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  in  all  Oceanica  :— it  i:« 
thus  accessible  to  all  nations,  tribes,  kindreds, and 
tongues.  Nor  is  there  another  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  so  well  situated  as  Palestine  for  the 
erection  of  a  mighty  Pharo?,  for  the  diffusion  of 
moral  liglit  amongst  those  that  are  sitting  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  creating  an  immense  Bible  Magazine  in 
Jerusalem.  Equally  obvious  too  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Holy  City  as  the  most  suitable  place 
on  all  the  earth  for  a  "  school  of  the  propheta"— 
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a  great  mission  establishment  for  preparing  mis- 
sionaries for  the  whitening  fields  of  the  East — that 
"  the  law  may  go  forth  of  Zion.  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  What  a  noble  and 
inviting  enterprise ! 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  Jerusalem  branch  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  is  curious,  and  confirms  our 
idea  as  to  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a 
mission,  were  it  rightly  managed  both  at 
home  and  in  Palestine  : — 

How  handsomely  the  Jerusalem  station  of  this 
colossal  missionary  corporation  is  endowed  with 
available  funds,  as  well  as  with  other  ways  and 

means,  will  also  abundantly  appear  from  the  ap- 
pended statement,  taken  also  from  the  report  above. 
By  Fund  towards  Stipend  of  Minister 
of  Christ  Ch.,  Jerusalem,  Stock 
L.8500     ....       L.8289    6    3 

"  Fund  towards  repairs  of  Church 

of  Jerusalem,  Stock  L 1000     .     975    4     5 

"  Fund  for  Circulation  of  Scrip- 
tures in  Palestine,  Stock  L,2000.  1950     8  11 

"  Fund  for  House  of  Industry  at 

Jerusalem,  Stock  L2000.        .  9752    4    4 

"  Fund  for  assisting  to  establish  in 
business  Inmates  leaving  the 
House  of  Industry  at  Jerusalem, 
Stock  L.200    .        .        .        .     195     1     1 

**  Fund  towards  salary  of  the  Apo- 
thecary to  the  Hospital,  Jeru- 
salem, Stock  L.2000         .        .  1950     8  11 

"  Fund  for  the  relief  of  Inquir- 
ing Jews,  or  Infirm  or  Aged 
Converts  at  Jerusalem,  Stock 
L.4000 3900  17     9 

"  Fund  for  Widows  and   disabled 

Missionaries,  Stock  L  15,000     14628    6  11 

"  General  Fund,  as  per  account     .  5904    4     2 

"  Fund  for  relief  of  JewishConverts, 

at  Jerusalem    .         .         .        .     169  10     0 

"  Fund  for  relief  of  Inquiring  Jews, 

etc.,  do 300    0    0 

"  Fund  for  assisting  to  establish  in 
business  Inmates  leaving  the 
House  of  Industry  at  Jerusalem        9     0     0 

«  Reserve  Fund    .        .        .        .     100    0    0 

•'  Suspense  account  for  sundry 
drafts  of  Committee  charged 
to  account  of  1851-52,  but  not 
paid 3411  16     5 

"  Bills  payable  under  acceptance.  1711  19    5 


In  real  estate  possessions  it  is  still  more  richly 
beneficed.  Its  splendid  church  edifice,  the  Angli- 
can Cathedral — called  at  first  "  Church  of  St. 
James,"  but  now  known  as  *'  Christ  Church,"  is 
said  to  have  cost — inclusive  of  the  Consular 
Residence  attached — several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  though  only  containing  sittings  for  two 
hundred  persons. 

Our  only  other  extract  is  as  to  what  the 
author  calls  the  "  general  principles"  of  the 
mission.  It  acknowledges  as  its  basis  the 
apostolicity  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  and 
greets  the  bishops,  etc.,  of  the  Popish 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  as  "  bre- 


thren in  Christ."  How  a  mission,  sending 
forth  its  bishop  with  such  a  manifesto  as  we 
give  in  a  note,*  can  be  called  a  Protestant 
mission,  we  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  or 
even  to  comprehend.  The  title  of  "  your 
holinesses,"  applied  by  Protestants  to  Popish 
prelates  and  Greek  patriarchs,  sounds  omi- 
nously. This  singular  identification  of  Po- 
pery with  Protestantism,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Jerusalem  see ;  this  bold 
recognition  by  English  Protestantism  of  the 
apostolic  churches  of  the  East  as  true  churches 
of  Christ,  must  have  wrought  for  evil,  and 
"  eaten  like  a  canker"  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mission,  paralysing  it  in  every  effort. 

But  into  ecclesiastical  details  we  do  not 
mean  to  enter.  For  these,  however,  there 
are  ample  materials,  both  as  to  the  past  and 
present.  The  High  Church  histories  named 
at  the  head  of  our  article  will  give  the 
reader  one  side  at  least  of  the  past ;  and  for 
the  other  side  of  both  past  and  present,  he 
will  require  very  much  to  shift  for  himself, 
as  the  region  is  one  by  no  means  fully  ex- 
plored.    Materials  may  be  found,  but  the 


*  "  The  general  principles  upon  which  the  mission 
was  designed  to  be  conducted,  will  sufficieutly  appear 
from  the  following  manifesto  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  his  brethren — "  their  Holinesses"  of 
the  Oriental  Apostolic  Churches  I 

To  the  Most  Reverend  our  Brothers  in  Christ,  the 
Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the  Ancient  and  Apostolic 
Churches  in  Syria  and  the  Countries  adjacent, 
Greeting  in  the  Lord. 

We  "William  by  Divine  Providence  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan, 
most  earnestly  commend  to  your  brotherly  love  the 
Right  Reverend  Michael  Soloman  Alexander,  whom 
we,  being  well  assured  of  his  learning  and  piety, 
have  consecrated  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  our  Holy  and  Apostolic  Cliurch, 
and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen,  have  sent  out  to  Jerusalem  with 
Authority  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
Clergy  and  Congregations  of  our  Church,  which  aro 
now,  or  which  hereafter  may  be,  established  in  the 
countries  above  mentioned.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this  our  pur- 
pose, we  think  it  right  to  make  known  to  you  that 
we  have  charged  the  said  Bishop  our  Brother,  not  to 
intermeddle  in  any  way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Prelates  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing 
rule  in  the  Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  show  them 
due  reverence  and  honour,  and  to  be  ready  on  all 
occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  pro- 
mote a  mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and 
kindness.  "We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Brother  is  willing,  and  will  ftel  himself  in  conscience 
bound,  to  follow  these  our  instructions ;  and  we  be- 
seech you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
receive  him  as  a  Brother,  and  to  assist  him,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer,  with  your  good  offices. 

"We  trust  that  your  Holinesses  will  accept  this 
commmunieation  as  a  testimony  of  our  respect  and 
affection,  and  of  our  hearty  desire  to  secure  that  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  the  ancient  Churches  of  the 
East,  which  has  been  suspended  for  ages,  and  which, 
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man  to  classify  and  sift  them  has  not  yet 
arisen. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  Church  has  best  succeeded  in  material- 
ising Christianity.  Walk  into  S^.  John's  at 
Valetta,  St.  Mark's,  Alexandria,  St.  Kathe- 
rin's  at  Jebel  Musa,  the  Church  of  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem,  or  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem ;  examine  carefully 
the  rites  of  both  sects ;  and  the  amount  of 
materialism  in  both  will  be  found  so  great, 
that  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  express  a 
preference  for  the  one  above  the  other. 
Both  assume,  as  the  basis  of  their  ceremo- 
nies and  services,  the  sensuousness  of  man's 
religious  being,  and  meet  this  by  an  appara- 
tus of  materialism,  which,  set  in  motion  by 
priestly  hands  at  certain  seasons,  performs 
all  of  religion  that  is  needful  to  satisfy  the 
worshipper,  or  to  appease  God,  or  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  convent.  In  Moslemism  there 
is  nothing  material  save  the  massive  walls 
and  the  imposing  dome ;  and  any  one  who 
has  paced  through  the  arches  and  recesses  of 


if  restored,  may  have  the  effect,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  have 
brought  the  most  grievous  calamities  on  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

In  this  hope  and  with  sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect  for  your  Holinesses,  we  have  aflfixed  our 
Archiepiscopal  seal  to  this  letter,  written  with  our 
own  hand  at  our  palace  of  Lambeth,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 

W.  Cantuar. 
Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 
Chris:  IIodgson, 
Secretary  to  the  Archbishop. 

The  Lutheran  Church  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Eogliah  in  conducting  missionary  operations  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  an  early  period  of  its  history ;  and  still 
maintains  a  cold  and  formal  co-operation — in  a  kind 
of  politico-ecclesiastical  relationship.  This  singular 
copartnery  was  secured  through  the  zealous  efforts 
of  the  great  Chevalier  Bunsen,  special  envoy  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  court  of  St.  James ;  who  was 
instructed  by  his  Majesty  to  ascertain  "  In  how  far 
the  Elnglish  National  Church,  already  in  possession 
of  a  parsonage  on  the  Mount  Zion,  and  having  com- 
menced there  the  building  of  a  church,  would  be 
inclined  to  accord  to  the  Evangelical  National  Church 
of  Prussia  a  sisterly  position  in  the  Holy  Land."  His 
royal  overtures  of  "aid  and  comfort"  were  received 
— as  may  readily  be  supposed — as  graciously  as 
offered.  Amongst  many  other  marks  of  the  special 
favour  by  which  Frederick  William  manifested  his 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  mission,  was  the  donation  of 
75,000  dollars  in  aid  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric. 
And  all  the  consideration  for  which  ho  stipulate  in 
return  for  hia  munificent  contributions,  was  the  coca- 
aional  use  of  the  Cathedral  when  not  occupied  by 
the  English ;  together  with  the  right  to  alternate 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  the  appointment  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  See ;  who,  by-the-byo,  must  always 
be  an  Englishman,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  before  ho 
can  wear  the  mitre  of  Zion,  and  claim  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  Palestine,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia — his  diocesan  province!" 


the  ruined  but  still  magnificent  old  mosque 
of  Cairo  (more  overawing  than  either  St. 
Sophia  or  Omar),  will  feel  that  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  it  was  a  spiritual,  or  at  least  a  non- 
material  one.  In  the  apostate  Christianity 
of  the  East  or  West,  all  is  gross  materialism, 
and  the  churches  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  express  this  in 
every  part  of  their  structure  and  adornings. 
Nothing  can  be  more  splendid,  more  fasci- 
nating as  a  piece  of  religious  materialisn), 
than  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  quite  unrivalled,  and  must  ever  remain  so ; 
for  it  has  advantages  which  no  other  church 
can  ever  have.  It  is  in  Jerusalem.  Not, 
certainly,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Son  of 
God  died  and  rose  again — to  that  extent  at 
least  its  influence  is  lessened — but  not  far 
off.  On  the  slope  of  Zion,  looking  up  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  within  half  a  mile  of 
Gethsemane,  circled  by  memorable  scenes 
and  spots,  it  wakes  up  at  once  crowds  of 
sacred  memories,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  vast  old  structure,  both  within  and  with- 
out. These  memories,  in  themselves  so  spi- 
ritual, have  all  been  materialised;  nor  is 
there  one  thing  connected  with  the  great 
transaction  on  Golgotha,  which  has  not  thus 
been  cunningly  robbed  of  its  life,  and  con- 
verted into  an  elaborate  petrifaction. 

This  has  done  an  evil  work  for  pure  Christ- 
ian truth.  The  Moslem  reviles  Christianity 
as  an  assemblage  of  idolatries ;  and  the  Jew 
does  the  same.  And  as  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  spirituality  of  His  worship  are  two  spe- 
cial points  in  the  creed  of  both,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  their  abhorrence  of  a 
Christianity  of  which  the  visible  representa- 
tive is  a  church  such  as  the  above.  In  its 
vicinity,  or  within  sight  of  it,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  a  Moslem  or  a  Jew  could  be- 
come a  Christian.  It  is  not  that  Godfrey's 
sword  lies  in  yon  well-adorned  chamber, 
nor  that  Baldwin's  lamp  is  burning  o'er  his 
shrine.  The  Mohammedan  might  forget  his 
conqueror,  and  the  Jew  his  persecutor.  But 
everything  on  which  the  eye  lights,  from  the 
"  stone  of  unction"  at  the  door  to  the  tomb 
and  inner  shrine,  is  so  palpably  material 
and  idolatrous,  that  the  very  entering  of  such 
a  place  of  worship  seems  the  abandonment 
of  pure  and  spiritual  religion. 

With  singular  tenacity  the  Lutherans  cling 
to  several  of  these  symbols  of  religious  ma- 
terialism, both  at  homo  and  in  the  East. 
They  seem  disposed,  moreover,  to  ascribe  to 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  partially  enlight- 
ened minds  the  keen  English  revulsion  from 
such  things.  It  is  at  this  point  that  one  of 
the  striking  diversities  between  the  Protest- 
antism of  Germany  and  Britain  becomes 
visible — wo  might  say  tangible.     There  is 
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an  amount  of  the  material  element  in  the 
former  which  does  not  exist  in  the  latter. 
Luther's  abhorrence  of  Rome  was  confined 
to  some  great  points ;  and  at  these  he  was 
unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  her  idolatry. 
But  he  was  not  always  logical  in  his  views  of 
doctrine,  and  he  sometimes  failed  in  tracing 
out  the  ramifications  of  that  materialism 
which  pervades  Popery.  Hence  his  system 
retained  consubstantiation  ;  and  in  doing  so 
it  retained  the  root  of  the  whole  materialism 
of  the  apostate  church.  The  Romish  dogma 
of  the  real  presence  is  one  of  the  subtlest 
exhibitions  of  religious  materialism.  It 
assumes  not  only  that  matter  can  be  spirit- 
ualised and  spirit  materialised,  but  that  Deity 
can  be  materialised  and  matter  deified, — 
both  at  the  command  of  a  man.  Some 
might  call  this  the  noblest  form  of  material- 
ism ;  certainly  it  is  the  most  subtle  and 
perilous.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause of  the  transcendental  tendencies  of  the 
German  mind  ;  from  which  one  would  have 
expected  rather  the  extreme  of  spiritualism 
than  any  sympathy  with  materialism,  either 
in  religion  or  philosophy.  In  no  way  can 
this  be  accounted  for,  save  that  Luther  allow- 
ed the  seeds  or  roots  of  the  evil  to  remain  in 
the  soil.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  some  of  the 
phases  of  Germanic  spirituality  are  to  be 
traced ;  phases  which  go  far  to  prove  that 
mysticism  and  materialism,  so  far  from  being 
incompatible  or  mutually  destructive,  touch 
at  many  points,  have  a  number  of  strong 
afllnities,  and  secretly  foster  each  other,  even 
when  openly  doing  battle.  Hence,  among 
Lutherans,  the  retention  of  semi  Romish 
ornaments,  the  use  of  the  crucifix,  bowings 
to  the  altar,  ecclesiastical  regeneration  in 
baptism,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  To  the 
East  the  German  Church  has  carried  its  un- 
Protestant  peculiarities,  and  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  evil  report  thus  brought 
upon  the  name  of  Protestantism.  A  Jewish 
missionary,  visiting  the  Crimea  some  years 
ago,  remarked  in  Simpheropol  the  numerous 
ornaments  of  the  German  Church  there ;  and 
spoke  strongly  of  the  repulsive  effect  which 
such  things  have  upon  the  Jewish  mind. 
Not  Jews  only,  but  Mohammedans,  identify 
them  with  idolatry.  The  difference  between 
Latinism  and  Lutheranism  is  not  visible  to 
the  eye;  for  in  both  there  is  the  crucifix, 
which  the  Jew  especially  abhors  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Gentile  idol.  Beside  us  there  lie 
some  dozen  of  Scripture  pictures,  published 
in  Stuttgart,  but  sold  in  the  Bazaar  of  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  Lutheran  representations 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  us  Popish  throughout.  The  cross 
and  the  crucifix  figure  prominently  in  all  of 


them ;  nor  can  we  imagine  anything  more 
fitted  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Jew  or 
the  sneer  of  the  Moslem.  Yet  they  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  Jewish  children  in  the 
Holy  City.  We  have  examined  them  once 
and  again,  both  as  specimens  of  Jerusalem 
wares  and  of  semi-Protestant  symbolism. 
We  do  not  turn  away  from  their  rude  execu- 
tion,— that  will  pass  with  children  ;  but  the 
materialism  which  they  embody,  and  the 
corrupt  Christianity  which  they  depict,  are 
such  as  would  lead  us  to  hide  them  from  the 
eye  of  every  Jew,  whether  old  or  young,  in 
whom  we  did  not  wish  to  rouse  to  its  utter- 
most the  old  hostility  to  Christianity,  and 
the  ineradicable  contempt  for  the  idolatrous 
Goy  im,  against  whose  strange  gods  and  graven 
images  they  and  their  flithers  have  for  ages 
and  generations  been  witnesses  to  the  death. 

The  Jew  in  Jerusalem,  whether  of  the  Ash- 
kenazim,  or  Sephardim,  or  Karaite,  is  a  Jew 
every  inch.  In  the  street,  or  in  the  syna- 
gogue, or  in  the  bazaar,  or  in  the  private 
dwelling,  the  son  of  Abraham  does  not  for- 
get, nor  allow  others  to  forget,  his  parentage. 
He  is  poor,  but  he  is  a  Jew — a  Jew  in  the 
city  of  David  !  Shall  he  then  forget  that 
his  fathers  were  witnesses  for  Jehovah,  and 
that  Jerusalem  \vas  the  place  where  the  God 
of  Israel  set  His  name  1  Even  if  you  could 
persuade  him  to  cut  off  his  ringlet,  to  doff 
his  phylactery,  to  traflic  in  the  bazaar  on 
Sabbath,  you  could  not  induce  him  by  any 
bribe,  however  large,  to  take  a  crucifix  in 
his  hands,  or  look  at  a  picture  of  Messiah  or 
an  image  of  the  invisible  God. 

Yet,  while  the  Jew  is  the  witness  against 
materidlism  in  religion,  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  externalism;  not  of  ritualism,  as  some 
would  say,  but  simple  externalism.  It  is 
in  Paganism  that  the  ritualist  must  seek  his 
parentage ;  Judaism  runs  to  seed  in  a  bare 
but  bigoted  externalism,  which  nowhere 
shows  itself  more  truly  than  in  their  four 
holy  cities — Safed,  Tiberias,  Hebron,  and 
Jerusalem.  Yet  in  it,  all  is  thoroughly 
Jewish.  There  is  no  admixture  either  of 
Paganism  or  Christianity.  Even  in  its  cor- 
ruptions, Judaism  exhibits  the  isolation 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  race.  It  is 
a  system  which  can  seek  union  with  no  other, 
and  with  which  no  other  can  either  join  or 
sympathise.  It  is  too  proud  to  urge  its 
claims  upon  those  around,  or  to  endeavour 
to  proselytise.  Men  may  approach  it,  and 
receive  it,  if  they  please  ;  they  are  welcome  : 
but  it  goes  not  a  hairbreadth  out  of  its  way 
to  seek  any.  It  deals  not  in  compassion  for 
the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  but  in  scorn 
for  their  worship  and  hatred  of  themselves. 
The  Latin  the  Jew  calls  an  Edomite,  the 
Armenian   an  Amalekite,   the  Moslem   an 
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Ishmaelite — pitying  none  of  them,  but  de- 
spising them  all ;  and  sitting  down  in  his 
haughty  poverty  to  await  the  era  of  his  ex- 
pected supremacy  and  honour.  Whether 
gazing  up  at  the  mosque  of  El-Khulil,  which 
covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  or  wailing  by 
the  old  temple  wall,  or  standing  on  the  spur 
of  Zion,  where  the  sepulchre  of  David  is  at 
once  marked  and  defiled  by  the  Moslem 
minaret,  or  wandering  up  the  western  slope 
of  Olivet  amid  acres  of  tombstones,  each 
with  its  Hebrew  epitaph,  he  feels  that  he 
and  his  religion  are  isolations,  and  that  even 
in  the  land  of  Abraham  the  Jew  is  the 
stranger  and  the  Gentile  the  lord. 

Every  movement,  great  or  small,  which 
the  East  of  late  years  has  experienced,  has 
come  from  the  West,  and  has  been  but  a 
vibration  produced  by  some  continental 
shock,  a  ripple  from  the  overspent  storms 
of  Europe,  an  impulse  communicated  by 
English  energy  and  enterprise.  Nothing  of 
internal,  or  at  least  innate  life,  yet  appears 
in  the  East.  It  is  all  derived,  and  of  course 
fitful,  as  well  as  unnatural  and  unhealthy. 
It  is  galvanism  rather  than  vitality.  We 
have  been  startled  by  the  announcement, 
made  to  us  once  again  of  late  years,  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  willing  to  become  en- 
lightened, or  rather,  was  actually  becoming 
so  ;  and  we  were  cheered  with  the  news  that 
Moslemism  was  sloughing  off  its  bigotry. 
One  is  slow  of  belief  as  to  either  of  these 
pieces  of  intelligence.  A  Turkish  village  is 
perhaps  some  night  awakened  by  a  band  of 
English  travellers,  who,  with  lanterns,  fire- 
arms, noisy  mirth,  and  the  like,  do  make 
some  stir  and  introduce  some  light.  IJut  by 
next  evening  all  the  illumination  and  activity 
are  gone.  Such  we  suspect  to  be  the  en- 
lightenment of  Turkey, — an  enlightenment 
which  it  could  not  help,  which  rather  dis- 
turbed its  rest,  and  which  quickly  passes  off. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  more  per- 
manent, and  may  lead  to  something  higher. 
We  shall  see.  As  to  Moslemism,  there  are 
few  symptoms  of  liberality,  either  the  true 
or  the  false.  Religious  fanaticism  and 
savage  intolerance  are  still  the  badge  of  the 
system.  A  slight  leaven  of  infidelity  has 
spread  among  the  better  educated,  or  among 
those  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
European  gold ;  a  drngoman  will  drink 
brandy  ;  an  Arab  Sheikh  will  neglect  some 
of  his  five  hours  of  prayer;  Moslem  law 
will  wink  at  the  use  of  bells  in  the  convents 
or  churches  of  Greeks  and  Latins ;  but,  be- 
yond these,  not  many  steps  have  been  taken 
in  what  is  called  liberality  or  tolerance. 

The  famous  imperial  firman,  which  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  magna  charta  of  reli- 
gious liberty  to  Turkey,  can  accomplish  little 


at  present  beyond  proclaiming  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Sultan  and  his  minister.  The 
fanaticism  of  Moslem  mobs  is  above  all  law, 
and  makes  light  of  imperial  edicts  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  on  the  wane  is  proved  by  the  great 
increase  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  this  year  be- 
yond many  preceding  years.  Much  was 
said  of  the  facilities  of  late  years  in  getting 
access  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Crimean  war  and  English 
gold  had  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Kub- 
bet  es-Sakhrah  and  of  the  El-Aksa  to  the 
Giaur.  But  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and  the 
Nubian  guards  of  the  mosque  have  become 
as  fiercely  intolerant  as  ever.  They  who 
found  their  way  into  the  Haram  esh-Scherif 
in  1855  and  1856,  and  got  access  to  the  old 
rock,  the  cave,  the  Bir  Aruach,  the  sub- 
structural  arches,  the  subterraneous  gate- 
way, and  the  other  marvellous  antiquities  of 
that  venerable  inclosure,  may  count  them- 
selves fortunate  indeed.  They  have  seen 
what  may  not  be  soon  seen  again.  They 
have  visited  mysterious  chambers,  they  have 
looked  into  the  old  temple  wells,  they  have 
touched  the  old  top  of  Moriah,  they  have 
walked  round  the  massive  monoliths  of  Jew- 
ish architecture,  they  have  trod  the  bare 
limestone  rock  which  Solomon  levelled  ;  and 
they  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
somethmg  to  tell  for  which  future  travellers 
will  envy  them. 

Yet,  though  the  doors  that  seemed  to  be 
opening  are  again  barred,  there  is  no  longer 
the  stagnation  that  prevailed  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Commerce  is  all  astir  in  the 
Levant,  though  the  propelling  power  is  Eu- 
ropean, not  Asiatic.  Greece  is  bestirring 
herself,  and  Greek  merchants  are  taking  the 
lead  in  the  busy  stir.  The  old  ports  are  no 
longer  deserted,  though  some  of  them  will 
not  suit  modern  enterprise.  Sidon  might 
perhaps  at  some  cost  be  shaped  into  a  har- 
bour, and  represent  Phoenicia  once  more ; 
but  Tyre  will  not  so  easily  revive ;  its  ex- 
posed and  rocky  coast  rendering  safe  har- 
bourage almost  impracticable.  But  Bey  root 
is  rising  rapidly,  and,  sitting  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Lebanon,  may  yet  come  to  re- 
present the  maritime  power  of  the  Pha^nit/ian 
coast.  The  splendid  Bay  of  Acco,  with  a 
beacon-light  on  Carmel,  might  become  a  noble 
refuge  as  well  as  port,  it  only  the  Kishon 
would  some  day  come  down  in  sufiicient 
force  to  sweep  away  the  filthy  village  of 
Khaifa,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  a 
town  and  harbour  worthy  of  such  a  bay, 
JatTa,  the  chief  port  of  Palestine,  may  yet 
rise  in  importance,  were  there  any  govern- 
ment that  would  lay  out,  say  even  twenty 
thousa!id  pounds,  upon  its  harbour. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  Jew,  the  original 
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proprietor  of   the  soil,  has  no    part.     The 
mercantile  competition  is  among  the  mer- 
chants of  the  West.    In  their  rush  they  tread 
down  the  ancient  owners,  nor  thinit  of  ask- 
ing them  to  share  the  spoil.     That  they  will 
yet  make  something  of  these  regions  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  for  the  native  fertility  of 
the  land  is  great.    With  a  handful  of  popu- 
lation here  and  there,  and  with  no  demand 
for  produce,  the  soil  has  lain  untilled,  the 
terraces    dilapidated,   and    the    olive-yards 
neglected.     But,  with   increasing   demands 
from   Europe,  the   tillage   will   return,  the 
population  will  increase,  and  the  land  will 
reveal  once  more  its  long  hidden  fruitfulness. 
Britain  lost  the  opportunity  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  East  when  she  consented  to  ter- 
minate the  Crimean  war  ere  any  great  result 
was  achieved.     She  consulted  the  interests 
of  France   and  Russia ;  but  not  her  own. 
The  continuance  of  that  war  for  another  year 
would  have  been  almost  nothing  to  her  buoy- 
ant commerce,  and  it  would  so  have  raised 
her  above  every  continental  rival,  that  her 
sway    in  the  East   would  have  been  para- 
mount.    The  protectorate  of  the  East  would 
have  fallen  into  her  lap  without  further  strug- 
gle.    The  Crusader's  dream  of  a  Western 
sceptre  in  Jerusalem  might  have  been  real- 
ised by  her.     Had  her  ambition  been  equal 
to  her  means,  she  might  have  sat  down  on 
the  throne  of  Godfrey,  and  without  resist- 
ance, claimed  honours  which  her  own  Rich- 
ard failed  to  obtain.     Had  Louis  Napoleon's 
means  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  he  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  lord  of  the  Holy 
City.     Between  want  of  ambition  in  Eng- 
land, and  want  of  gold  in  France,  Western 
influence  lost  the  opportunity,  thus  within  its 
reach,  of  obtaining   the   supremacy  of  the 
East.     Whether  such  an  opportunity  may 
again  occur,  is  a  question  beyond  our  power 
to  answer ;  but  if  it  were,  we  might  venture 
to  risk  a  guess,  that  the  same  abrupt  and  in- 
determinate result  would  recur. 

Britain  does  not  seem  at  all  aware  of 
what  she  might  accomplish,  without  sword 
or  cannon,  simply  by  force  q^  will.  Such  a 
is  her  name,  and  such  her  acknowledged 
greatness,  that  a  traveller  passing  through 
Eastern  regions  wonders  why  her  supremacy 
is  not  more,  decided  and  overpowering.  He 
soon  learns  the  answer, — that  she  does  not 
make  her  will  felt.  Other  nations,  inferior  in 
strength  put  forth  more  will^  and  they  shove 
her  aside.  She  takes  things  easily  ;  and  un- 
less some  extraordinary  brush  occur,  likely 
to  make  a  noise  in  Parliament,  allows  others 
to  take  advantage  of  her.  Fatal  as  this 
is  to  prestige  and  influence,  she  is  not  alive 
to  the  evil.  She  would  let  an  empire  drift 
away  from  her  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble 


of  altering  routine.  Feebler  empires  risk 
collisions,  and  gain  by  their  audacity  or  im- 
prudence. The  weak  thus  rules  the  strong. 
Rather  than  risk  collisions,  she  will  spend 
months  in  consulting  crown  lawyers,  when 
one  bold  despatch,  or  bolder  messenger, 
would  settle  the  case  in  an  hour.  W^eak 
states,  like  women,  resent  affronts  even  when 
they  forgive  injuries ;  strong  empires  are 
too  apt  to  overlook  both.  Continental 
states,  such  as  France,  cherish  resentments  ; 
nay,  found  their  policy  upon  them.  Britain 
for  centuries  has  cherished  none.  A  noble 
position  certainly  to  be  in  ;  yet  a  perilous 
one ; — surrounded  as  she  is  with  enemies 
whose  envy  is  only  surpassed  by  their  hatred. 
In  the  East  especially  it  becomes  dangerous  • 
to  be  known  as  a  nation  either  too  weak  or 
too  strong  to  punish.  Britain  is  alternately 
regarded  as  both.  Nor  does  she  take  decid- 
ed steps  to  undeceive  foreign,  especially  Ori- 
ental powers.  She  allows  the  dragoman  of 
one  of  her  consulates  to  be  imprisoned  by 
one  of  her  cowardly  but  aspiring  rivals  ;  she 
lets  her  representative  be  browbeaten  by 
the  same  in  the  Pasha's  court ;  she  coolly  re- 
ceives petitions  from  insolent  foreigners  for 
the  removal  of  her  worthiest  officers ;  and 
instead  of  backing  her  consular  courts,  she 
ties  up  their  hands  or  cancels  their  judg- 
ments at  the  bidding  of  a  Prussian  inter- 
meddler. 

She  is  entitled  to  hold  bolder  language 
than  she  does,  and  to  occupy  a  more  daring 
position.  Much  as  she  lost  by  the  prema- 
ture peace  with  Russia,  she  is  still  tacitly 
recognised  as  supreme ;  and  would  she  but 
act  upon  her  felt  superiority,  she  might  do 
great  things  for  the  East,  —  for  law,  for  lib- 
erty, for  religion.  The  only  nation  that  at 
this  moment  has  the  means  of  going  to  war, 
or  at  least  of  sustaining  war  for  a  single 
year,  without  dread  of  self  exhaustion  or  so- 
cial insurrection,  she  might  sway  the  councils 
as  well  as  wield  the  sword  to  the  world. 
She  might  say  to  the  Sultan,  If  you  won't  or 
can't  protect  Christians  in  your  cities  and 
villages,  I  will ;  and  without  doubt  or  delay, 
each  pacha's  or  kadi's  head  would  be  made 
responsible  for  every  one  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian name.  She  might  say  to  the  Pope, 
You  shall  grant  to  my  subjects  the  right  of 
worshipping  in  an  honest  church  within  the 
walls  of  Ronie;  and  the  demand  would  be 
conceded.  She  might  say  to  the  continent- 
al consuls  of  the  East,  Cease  your  eff"orts  to 
elbow  or  bully  me  out  of  Palestine,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  schemes  of  your  ecclesias- 
tical tools,  or  I  shall  take  measures,  ere 
another  month  pass  over,  to  double  my 
strength  in  the  pashalics  of  Esh-Sham  and 
El-Kuds  ;  and  she  would  be  submitted  to. 
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Britain  has  still  a  mighty  name  in  the 
earth,  and  strength  with  which  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  that  name.  Let  her  use  it ; 
for  it  is  a  sacred  and  noble  trust ;  more  sa- 
cred and  noble  than  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
Neither  East  nor  West  can  do  without  her. 
Did  her  statesmen  but  recognise  her  posi- 
tion, and  consecrate  her  power  as  well  as 
her  resources  to  the  living  God,  she  might, 
without  a  crusade,  do  more  for  the  East 
than  the  whole  century  of  crusades  achieved. 
OUier  statesmen,  believing  in  a  church,  work 
out  the  interests  of  the  church  in  which  they 
believe;  what  might  not  Aer  statesmen  do, 
if  believing,  not  in  a  church,  but  in  a  God, 
they  were  to  dedicate  their  influence  to  the 
cause  of  living  truth,  and  seek  the  promotion 
of  interests  wider  and  holier  than  those  of 
any  church  or  any  nation  upon  earth  ? 
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Par  M.  NiEPCE  DE  St.  Victor.  Comptes 
Rendus,  etc.,  tom.  xxxiv.,  p.  215. 
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Par  M.  NiEPCE  de  St.  Victor.  Comp- 
tes Rendus,  etc.,  tom.  xxxv.,  p.  696. 
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Victor.  Comptes  Rendus,  etc.,  tom. 
xlv.,  p.  811,  Nov.  1857,  and  torn,  xlvi., 
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Of  all  the  elements  which  play  a  high  part 
in  the  material  universe,  the  light  which 
emanates  from  the  sun  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable,  whether  we  view  it  in  its  sana- 
tory, scientific,  or  testhetical  relations.  It  is, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  the  very  life-blood 
of  nature,  without  which  everything  material 
would  fade  and  perish.  It  is  the  fountain  of 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  universe, 
and  it  is  now  becoming  the  historiographer 
of  the  visible  creation,  recording  and  trans- 
mitting to  future  ages  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  sublime  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
and  stamping  on  perennial  tablets  the  hal- 
lowed scenes  of  domestic  life,  the  ever- 
varying  phases  of  social  intercourse,  and  the 
more  e.xciting  tracks  of  bloodshed  and  of 
war,  which  Christians  still  struggle  to  recon- 
cile with  the  principles  of  their  faith. 
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The  influence  of  light  on  physical  life  is 
a  subject  of  which  we  at  present  know  very 
little,  and  one,  consequently,  in  which  the 
public,  in  their  still  greater  ignorance,  will 
take  little  interest ;  but  the  science  of  light, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Optics,  has  been 
studied  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  by 
the  brightest  intellects  in  the  Old  and  New 
World,  consists  of  a  body  of  facts  and  laws 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind, — rich  in 
popular  as  well  as  profound  knowledge,  and 
affording  to  educated  students,  male  and 
female,  simple  and  lucid  explanations  of  that 
boundless  and  brilliant  array  of  phenomena 
which  light  creates,  and  manifests,  and  de- 
velops. While  it  has  given  to  astronomy 
and  navigation  their  telescopes  and  instru- 
ments of  discovery,  and  to  the  botanist,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  physiologist,  their  micro- 
scopes, simple,  compound,  and  polarising,  it 
has  shown  to  the  student  of  nature  how  the 
juices  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  integu- 
ments and  films  of  organic  bodies,  elicit  from 
the  pure  sunbeam  its  prismatic  elements, — 
clothing  fruit  and  flower  with  their  gorgeous 
attire,  bathing  every  aspect  of  nature  in  the 
rich  and  varied  hues  of  spring  and  of  autumn, 
— painting  the  sky  with  azure  and  the  clouds 
with  gold. 

Thus  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  light, 
and   armed    with  the   secrets    and   powers 
which  science  has  wrested  from  the  God  of 
Day,  philosophers  of  our  own  age  have  dis- 
covered in  certain  dark  rays  of  the  sunbeam, 
a  magic  though  invisible  pencil,  which  can 
delineate  instantaneously  every  form  of  life 
and  being,  and  fix  in  durable  outline  every 
expression,  demoniacal  or  divine,  which  the 
passions  and  intellects  of  man  can  impress 
upon  the  living  clay.     They  have  imparted 
to  the  cultivators  of  art  their  mighty  secret, 
and  thousands  of  travelling  artists  are  now 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  recording  all 
that  earth,  and  ocean,  and  air  can  display, — 
all   that   man   has   perpetrated  against  the 
strongholds  of  his  enemies,  and  all  that  he 
has  more  wisely  done  to  improve  and  em- 
bellish the  home  which  has  been  given  him. 
A  branch  of  knowledge  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  physical  well-being,  so  preg- 
nant with  displays  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
beneficence,   and    so    closely   allied   in   its 
sesthetical  aspect  with  every  interest,  social 
and  domestic,  might  have  been  expected  to 
form  a  part  in  our  educational  courses,  or, 
through  the  agencies  of  cheap  literature  and 
popular  exposition,  to  have  commanded  a 
place  in  the  school  and  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  to  have  gilded,  if  not  to  have  replaced, 
the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life.     Such  ex- 
pectations, however,  have  not  been  realised. 
Men  of  science  who  are  much  in  the  society 
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of  the  educated  world,  and  especially  of  those 
favoured  classes  who  have  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  struck 
with  the  depth  of  ignorance  which  they  en- 
counter; while  they  are  surprised  at  the 
taste  which  so  generally  prevails  for  natural 
history  pursuits,  and  at  the  passion  which  is 
universally  exhibited  even  for  higher  scien- 
tific information  which  can  be  comprehended 
by  the  judgment  and  appropriated  by  the 
memory.  The  prevailing  ignorance,  there- 
fore, of  which  we  speak,  is  the  oflTspring  of 
an  imperfect  system  of  education,  which  has 
already  given  birth  to  great  social  evils, — 
to  financial  laws  unjust  to  individuals,  and 
ruinous  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  community.  If  the  public  be  ignorant 
of  science,  and  its  applications,  in  their  more 
fascinating  and  intelligible  phases;  if  our 
clergy,  in  their  weekly  homilies,  never 
throw  a  sunbeam  of  secular  truth  among  their 
people;  if  legislators  hardly  surpass  their 
constituents  in  these  essential  branches  of 
knowledge,  how  can  the  great  interests  of 
civilisation  be  maintained  and  advanced? 
how  are  scientific  men  to  gain  their  place  in 
the  social  scale  ?  and  how  are  the  material 
interests  of  a  great  nation,  depending  so 
essentially  on  the  encouragement  of  art  and 
science,  to  be  protected  and  extended  %  How 
is  England  to  fare,  if  she  shall  continue  the 
only  civilised  nation  which,  amid  the  per- 
petual struggles  of  political  fliction,  never, 
devotes  an  hour  of  its  legislative  life  to  the 
consideration  of  its  educational  establish- 
ments and  the  consolidation  of  its  scientific 
institutions  1 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the.^e 
facts,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy  may 
be  found  for  such  a  state  of  things,  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  article,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  useful,  and  popular,  and 
pleasing  information  may  be  learned  from  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  single  element  of  light,  in  its 
sanatory,  its  scientific,  and  its  artistic  or 
a33thetical  relations.  Should  our  more  in- 
telligent readers  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
information  which  they  had  not  anticipated, 
and  which  they  had  previously  regarded  as 
beyond  their  depth,  our  labour  in  preparing 
it  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  meet  them  again  in  other  surveys 
of  the  more  popular  branches  of  science. 

I.  In  attempting  to  expound  the  influence 
of  light  as  a  sanatory  agent,  we  enter  upon  a 
subject  which,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  is  en- 
tirely new,  and  upon  which  little  information 
is  to  be  obtained  ;  but,  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  influence  itself,  as  partially  estab- 
lished by  observation  and  analogy,  and  ad- 
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mitting  too  the  vast  importauce  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  personal  and  social  aspects,  we 
venture  to  say  that  science  furnishes  us  with 
principles  and  methods  by  which  the  bless- 
ings of  light  may  be  diffused  in  localities 
where  a  cheering  sunbeam  has  never  reached, 
and  where  all  the  poisons  and  malaria  of 
darkness  have  been  undermining  the  sound- 
est constitutions,  and  carrying  thousands  of 
our  race  prematurely  to  the  grave. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  vegetable  life 
has  been  long  and  successfully  studied  by  the 
botanist  and  the  chemist.  The  researches  of 
Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  Sennebier,  and  Deean- 
dolle,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Carradori, 
Payen,  and  Magaire,  have  placed  it  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  exert  the 
most  marked  influence  on  the  respiration, 
the  absorption,  and  the  exhalation  of  plants, 
and,  consequently,  on  their  general  and  local 
nutrition.  Dr.  Priestley  tells  us,  "  It  is  well 
known  that  without  light  no  plant  can  thrive ; 
and  if  it  do  grow  at  all  in  the  dark,  it  is 
always  white^  and  is  in  all  other  respects  in 
a  sick  and  weakly  state."  He  is  of  opinion 
that  healthy  plants  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
sleep  in  the  absence  of  light,  and  that  they 
resume  their  proper  functions  when  placed 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  the  direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays. 

In  the  year  1835,  D.  Daubeny  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  a  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  on  the  action  of  light 
upon  plants,  when  the  luminous,  calorific,  or 
chemical  rays  were  made  preponderant  by 
transmission  through  the  following  coloured 
glasses  or  fluids. 

Light.  Heat  ^^^"^'^ 


Transparent  Glass, .    .    .    . 

Orange  Do 

Bed  Glass,    .     .    .     . 

Blue  Do 

Purple  Do 

Grten  Do 

Solution  of  Ammonia,   Sul- 
phate of  Copper,      .     .    . 
Port  Wine, 


Rays. 
1 
4 
6 
6 
6 
3 

5 
0 


The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is 
thus  given  by  their  author  :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  experiments  I  have 
hitherto  made,  that  both  the  exhalation  and 
the  absorption  of  moisture  by  plants,  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon  the  influence  of 
light,  are  effected  in  the  greatest  degree  by 
the  most  luminous  rays^  and  that  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  vegetable  economy  which  are 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  agent,  follow, 
in  that  respect,  the  same  law."* 

This  curious  subject  has  been  recently 


*  PhiL  Trans.,  1836,  p.  162-3. 


studied  in  a  more  general  aspect  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  who  has  published  his  results 
in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for 
1847.  Not  content  with  ascertaining,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  the  action  of  the  sun's 
white  and  undecomposed  light  upon  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  plants,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  or 
invisible  rays  of  light,  and  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  peculiar  influence  of  these  rays  and 
of  the  various  colours  of  solar  light  upon  the 
germination  of  seeds,  the  growth  of  the 
wood,  and  the  other  functions  of  plants. 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  which  he 
obtained,  we  must  initiate  the  reader  into 
the  constitution  of  the  white  light  which 
issues  from  the  sun.  If  we  admit  a  cylin- 
drical beam  of  the  sun's  light  through  a  small 
circular  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  it  will 
form  a  round  white  spot  when  received  on 
paper.  Now  this  white  beam  consists  of 
three  visible  coloured  beams,  which,  when 
mixed  or  falling  on  the  same  spot,  make 
white,  and  of  two  invisible  beams,  one  of 
which  produces  heat,  and  the  other  a  chem- 
ical influence  called  actinism,  which  produces 
chemical  changes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  embodied  in  photographic  pictures. 
The  whole  sunbeam,  therefore,  contains  lu- 
minous or  colour-making  rays,  heating  rays, 
and  chemical  rays. 

When  white  light,  therefore,  acts  upon 
plants,  we  require  to  know  which  of  these 
rays  produce  any  of  the  remarkable  changes 
that  take  place ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
insulate  the  diflerent  rays  and  make  them 
act  separately,  the  inquiry  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  By  using  coloured 
glasses,  and  coloured  fluids,  which  absorb 
certain  rays  of  white  light  and  allow  others 
to  pass,  Mr.  Hunt  made  arrangements  by 
which  he  could  submit  plants  to  an  excess  of 
red^  yellow^  or  blue  rays,  or  to  an  excess  of 
the  heating  rays,  or  of  the  chemical  or  actinic 
ones.  In  this  way,  he  was  not  able  to  study 
the  pure  influence  of  any  of  those  rays  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insulation,  but  merely  the 
influence  of  a  preponderance  of  one  set  of 
rays  over  others,  which  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate to  a  certain  extent  their  decided 
action.  This  will  be  better  understood  from 
a  few  results  obtained  with  differently  col- 
oured media. 

Tj«kf   TT^af   Chemical 
Light  Heat     j^^^^ 

White  light  contains     .   .    .100  100  100 

Solution   of   Bichromate    of 

Potash, 87  92  27 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Chro- 
mium,      85  92  7 

Series  of  Blue  Glasses,     .    .  40  72  90 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  60  64  93 

Solution   of  Ammoniate   of 

Copper, 25  48  94 
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It  is  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  thef manner,  bent  towards  the  light;"  and,  what 
chemical    rays   will   be  obtained  from  the  is  exceedingly  interesting,  when  the  light  em- 


ihree  last  of  these  coloured  media,  and  the 
action  of  the  luminous  and  heating  rays  from 


the  two  first,  where  the  chemical 
In   this 


ployed  was  red^  from  passing  through  red 
fluid   media,  the  plants  as   decidedly    bent 


way 


Mr. 


obtained  the  following  interesting 


the 


re- 


of 


comparatively   feeble. 

Hunt 

suits  : — 

1.  Light   prevents 
seeds. 

2.  The  germination  of  seeds  is  more  rapid 
under  the  influence  of  the   chemical   ray 
separated  from  the  luminous  ones,  than  it  is 
under  the  combined  influence  of  all  the  rays, 
or  in  the  dark.* 

3.  Light  acts  in  eflecting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  the  growing  plant. 

4.  The  chemical  rays  and  light  (or  all  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  a  perfect  eye) 
are  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  leaves. 

5.  Light  and  the  chemical  rays,  independ- 
ent of  the  rays  of  heat,  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants. 

6.  The  radiations  of  heat,  corresponding 
with  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
facilitate  the  flowering  of  plants,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  their  reproductive  principles. 

In  Spring^  Mr.  Hunt  found  that  the  chemi- 
cal rays  were  the  most  active,  and  in  very 
considerable  excess,  as  compared  with  those 
of  light  and  heat.  As  the  Summer  advanced, 
the  light  and  heat  increased  in  a  very  great 
degree  relatively  to  the  chemical  rays  ;  and 
in  Autumn^  the  light  and  the  chemical  rays 
both  diminish  relatively  to  the  rays  of  heat, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  extensive. 


rays  are  from  it.  The  property  of  bending  towards 
the  light  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  pota- 
to ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  yellow  or 
most  luminous  rays  are  most  eflicacious  in 
producing  this  movement,  while  the  ret^rays, 
as  before,  produce  a  repulsive  effect. 


If  light,  then,  is  so  essential  to  the  life  of 
plants,  that  they  will  even  exert  a  limited 
power  of  locomotion  in  order  to  reach  it, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may 
be  necessary,  though  to  a  less  extent,  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  animals.  When 
we  look  at  the  diff*erent  classes  of  the  inferior 
animals,  we  hardly  observe  any  relations 
with  light  excepting  those  of  vision  ;  but, 
under  the  conviction  that  light  does  influence 
animal  life,  various  naturalists  have  de- 
voted their  attention  to  the  subject.  In  his 
chapter  "  on  the  influence  of  light  upon  the 
development  of  the  body,"  Dr.  W.  F.  Ed- 
wards has  given  us  some  important  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  light  in  the  development 
of  animals,  or  in  those  changes  of  form 
which  they  undergo  in  the  interval  between 
conception  and  fecundation,  and  adult  age, — 
a  process  which,  previously  to  birth,  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  in  the  dark.  "  There  are, 
however,  animals,"  says  Dr.  Edwards, 
"  whose  impregnated  eggs  are  hatched,  not- 
withstanding their  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Of  this  number  are  the  Batrachians 
(frogs).  I  wished  to  determine  what  influ- 
ence licht,  independently  of  heat,  might  ex- 


"  In- the  spring,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "whenercise  upon  this  kind  of  development." 
seeds  germinate  and  young  vegetation  awakesWith  this  view,  he  placed  some  frog's  spawn 
from  the  repose  of  winter,  we  find  an  excess  in  water,  in  a  vessel  rendered  impervious  to 
of  that  principle  which  imparts  the  required  light,  and  some  in  another  vessel  which  was 


stimulus ;  in  the  summer,  this  exciting  agent 
is  counterbalanced  by  another  possessing 
different  powers,  upon  the  exercise  of  which 
the  structural  formation  of  the  plant  de- 
pends ;  and  in  the  autumnal  season  these  are 
checked  by  a  mysterious  agency  which  we 
can  scarcely  recognise  as  heat,  although  con- 
nected with  calorific  manifestations,  upon 
which  appears  to  depend  the  development  of 
the  flower  and  the  perfection  of  the  seed." 

The  very  curious  fact  of  plants  bending 
towards  the  light^  as  if  to  catch  its  influ- 
ence, must  have  been  frequently  observed. 
Mr.  Hunt  found  that 
circumstances,    plant 


cs,   m  a 


under  all  ordinary 
very   decided 


*  This  important  result  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
observations,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Sons  of  Edinburgh.  See  Hunt's  Poetry  of  Sci- 
ence, 3d  Edition,  appendix,  and  Researches  on  Light, 
p.  375. 


transparx^nt.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
same  temperature,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  admitted  to  the  transparent  vessel. 
All  the  eggs  exposed  to  light  ivere  developed  in 
succession^  but  none  of  those  in  the  dark  did 
well. 

As  almost  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
exposed  to  light  after  birth.  Dr.  Edwards 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
the  peculiar  effect  of  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  As  all  animals,  in  grow- 
ing, gradually  change  their  form  and  propor- 
tions, and  make  it  difficult  to  observe  slight 
shades  of  modification,  he  chose  for  his  expe- 
riments species  among  the  vertebrata  whose 
development  presents  precise  and  palpable 
differences.  These  conditions  are  comlDined 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  frog.  In  its  first 
period  it  has  the  form  and  even  the  mode  of 
life  of  a  fish,  with  a  tail  and  gills,  and  with- 
out  limbs.     In  its  second  period  it  is  com- 
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pletely  metamorphosed  into  a  reptile,  having 
acquired  four  limbs,  and  lost  its  tail  and 
jrilis  and  all  resemblance  to  a  fish.  Dr. 
Edwards  employed  the  tadpoles  of  the  Rana 
obstetricians^  and  he  found  that  all  those 
which  enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  light  un- 
derwent the  change  of  form  appertaining  to 
the  adult.  "  We  see,  then,"  says  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, "that  the  action  of  light  tends  to 
develop  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  that 
just  proportion  which  characterises  the  type 
of  the  species.  This  type  is  well  character- 
ised only  in  the  adult.  The  deviations  from 
it  are  the  more  strongly  marked  the  nearer 
the  animal  is  to  the  period  of  its  birth.  If, 
therefore,  there  were  any  species  existing  in 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  their  further 
development,  they  might  possibly  long  sub- 
sist under  a  type  very  different  from  that 
which  nature  had  designed  for  them.  The 
Proteus  anguiformis  appears  to  be  of  this 
number.  The  facts  above  mentioned  tend  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  Proteus  anguifor- 
mis lives  in  the  subterraneous  waters  of  Car- 
tiiola,  where  the  absence  of  light  unites  with 
the  low  temperature  of  those  lakes  in  pre- 
venting the  development  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  adult." 

The  experiments  of  M.  Morren  on  the 
animalcules  generated  in  stagnant  waters, 
and  those  of  M.  Moleschott  on  the  respira- 
tion of  frogs  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
cjirbonic  acid  gas  which  they  exhale,  confirm 
the  general  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Edwards ; 
but  the  most  important  researches  on  the 
subject  have  just  been  published  by  M. 
Beclard,  in  the  Note  which  appears  among 
the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  he  has  been  occu- 
pied with  a  scries  of  experiments  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  white  and  coloured  light  of  the 
spectrum,  on  the  principal  functions  of  nu- 
trition ;  and,  in  the  Note  referred  to,  he  has 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a 
concise  form,  some  of  the  more  important 
results  which  he  has  obtained. 

Having  placed  the  eggs  of  the  fly  (Musca 
carnaria)  in  six  bell  glasses,  violet,  blue,  red, 
yellow,  transparent,  and  green,  he  found,  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  that  the  worms 
were  most  developed  in  the  violet  and  blue 
glasses,  and  least  in  the  green  ;  the  influence 
of  the  other  colours  diminishing  in  the  order 
we  have  named  them  from  violet  to  green. 
Between  these  extremes  the  worms  deve- 
loped were  as  three  to  one  both  with  respect 
to  bulk  and  length. 

In  8tud}'ing  the  influence  of  the  differently 
coloured  rays  upon  frogs,  which  have  an 
energetic  cutaneous  respiration,  equal  and 
•ftcn  superior  to  their  pulmonary  respira- 
tion, M.  Beclard  found  that  the  same  weight 


of  frogs  produced  more  than  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  under  the  green  than 
under  the  red  glass.  When  the  same  frogs 
were  skinned,  the  opposite  result  was  ob- 
tained. The  carbonic  ac'd  was  then  greater 
in  the  red  than  in  the  green  rays. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  cuta- 
neous exhalations  of  the  vapour  of  waterfrom 
frogs,  the  quantity  was  one-half  less  in 
darkness  than  in  ivhite  or  violet  light,  in 
which  the  exhalation  was  the  same.* 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  human  frame,  physical  and 
mental,  in  health  and  disease,  in  developing 
the  perfect  form  of  the  adult,  and  in  pre- 
serving it  from  premature  decay.  We  re- 
gret to  find  that  our  knowledge  on  these 
points  is  so  extremely  limited,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  physicians  and  physiologists 
should  not  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
numerous  opportunities,  in  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  mad-houses,  of  studying  so  important  a 
subject.  We  must  grope  our  way,  there- 
fore, among  general  speculations  and  insu- 
lated facts,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
positive  results  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  direct  influence  of  light  over  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  will  not  be  found  limited  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  and  the  lower  races  of 
the  animal  world. 

Man,  in  his  most  perfect  type,  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe,  where  the  solar  influences  of  light, 
heat,  and  chemical  rays  are  so  nicely  bal- 
anced. Under  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
tropics,  man  cannot  call  into  exercise  his 
highest  powers.  The  calorific  rays  are  all- 
powerful  there,  and  lassitude  of  body  and 
immaturity  of  mind  are  its  necessary  re- 
sults; while  in  the  darkness  of  the  Polar 
regions  the  distinctive  characters  of  our 
species  almost  disappear,  in  the  absence  of 
those  solar  influences  which  are  so  powerful 
in  the  organic  world. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  obliged 
to  seek  fur  health  in  a  southern  climate,  that 
an  ample  share  of  light  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  its  recovery.  In  all  the  hotels  and 
lodging  houses  in  France  and  Italy  the  apart- 
ments with  a  south  exposure  are  earnestly 
sought  for,  and  the  patient,  under  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  strives  to  fix  himself  in 


♦  "  Professor  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Couch  bare  both 
remarked  that  the  vegetables  and  animals  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea  are  brilliantly  coloured,  but  that 
Ihey  gradually  lose  the  brightness  of  their  hue  aa 
they  descend,  until  the  animals  of  the  lowest  zone 
are  found  to  be  nearly  colour  lees.  .  .  .  Organi- 
sation and  life  exist  only  at  the  surftice  of  our 
planet,  and  under  the  iiifluenee  of  light.  Those 
depths  of  the  ocean  at  which  an  everlasting  darkness 
prevail  is  the  region  of  silence  and  eternal  death." — 
Hunt's  Befcarches,  etc.,  Appendix  Na  vii.,  p.  386. 
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these  genial  localities.  The  salutary  effect, 
however,  thus  ascribed  to  light,  might  arise 
from  the  greater  warmth  which  accompanies 
the  solar  rays ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case  in  mild  climates,  or  indeed  in  any  cli- 
mate where  a  fixed  artificial  temperature 
can  be  easily  maintained.  Something,  too, 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  cheering  effect  of 
light  upon  an  invalid ;  but  this  efteet  is  not 
excluded  from  apartments  so  situated,  that 
out  of  a  western  or  a  northern  window  we 
may  see  the  finest  scenery  illuminated  by 
the  full  blaze  of  a  meridian  sun. 

While  our  distinguished  countryman.  Sir 
James  Wylie,  late  physician  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  resided  in  St.  Petersburg,  he 
studied  the  eflfect  of  light  as  a  curative  agent. 
In  the  hospitals  of  that  city  there  were  apart- 
ments entirely  without  light;  and  upon 
comparing  the  number  of  patients  who  left 
these  apartments  cured,  he  found  that  they 
were  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  those 
who  went  out  cured  from  properly  lighted 
rooms.  In  this  case  the  curative  agency 
could  not  reasonably  be  ascribed  either  to 
the  superior  warmth  or  ventilation  of  the 
well-lighted  apartments,  because  in  all  such 
hospitals  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  is  a 
special  object  of  attention,  and  the  heating  of 
wards  without  windows  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. 

But  though  the  records  of  our  great  hos- 
pitals may  not  assist  us  in  our  present  in- 
quiry, yet  facts,  sufficiently  authentic  and 
instructive,  may  be  gathered  from  various 
quarters.  In  the  years  of  cholera,  when 
this  frightful  disease  nearly  decimated  the 
population  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  world,  it  was  invariably  found  that  the 
deaths  were  more  numerous  in  narrow 
streets  and  northern  exposures,  where  the 
salutary  beams  of  light  and  actinism  had 
seldom  shed  their  beneficial  influences.  The 
resistless  epidemic  found  an  easy  prey 
among  a  people  whose  physical  organisation 
had  not  been  matured  under  those  benign 
influences  of  solar  radiation  which  shed 
health  and  happijiess  over  our  fertile  plains, 
our  open  valleys,  and  those  mountain  sides 
and  elevated  plateaus  where  man  is  permit- 
ted to  breathe  in  the  brighter  regions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Had  we  the  means  of  investigating  the 
history  of  dungeon  life  —  of  those  noble 
martyrs  whom  ecclesiastical  and  political 
tyranny  have  immured  in  darkness — or  of 
those  wicked  men  whom  law  and  justice 
have  rendered  it  indispensable  to  separate 
from  their  species,  we  should  find  many  ex- 
amples of  the  terrible  effects  which  have 
been  engendered  by  the  exclusion  of  all  those 
influences  which  we  have  shown  to  be  neces 


sary  for  the  nutrition  and  development,  not 
only  of  plants,  but  of  many  of  the  lower  an- 
imals. 

Dr.  Edwards,  whose  experiments  on  an- 
imals  we  have  already  referred  to,  applies 
to  man  the  principles  which  he  deduced 
from  them  ;  and  he  maintains  even,  that  in 
"  climates  in  which  nudity  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  health,  the  exposure  of  the  whoU 
surface  of  the  body  to  light  ivill  be  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  regular  conformation  of  the 
body.'''  In  support  of  this  opinion ,  he  quotes 
a  remarkable  passage  from  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's "Voyage  to  the  Equatorial  Regions 
of  the  Globe,"  in  which  he  is  speaking  of 
the  people  called  Chaymas  : — "  Both  men 
and  women,"  he  says,  "  are  very  muscular  ; 
their  forms  are  fleshy  and  rounded.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
individual  with  a  natural  deformity.  I  can 
say  the  same  of  many  thousands  of  Caribs, 
Muyscas,  and  Mexican  Peruvian  Indians, 
whom  we  have  observed  during  five  years. 
Deformities  and  deviations  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  certain  races  of  men,  especially  those 
who  have  the  skin  strongly  coloured." 

If  light  thus  develops  in  certain  races  the 
perfect  type  of  the  adult  who  has  grown 
under  its  influence,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Edwards,  "  That 
the  want  of  sufficient  light  must  constitute 
one  of  the  external  causes  which  produce 
those  deviations  in  form  in  children  affected 
with  scrofula ;"  and  the  more  so,  as  it  has 
been  generally  observed,  that  this  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  poor  children  living  in  con- 
fined and  dark  streets.^''  Following  out  the 
same  principle.  Dr.  Edwards  "  infers  that, 
in  cases  where  these  deformities  do  not  ap- 
pear incurable,  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the 
open  air  is  one  of  the  means  tending  to  restore 
a  good  conformation.''''  It  is,  true,  he  adds, 
"  that  the  light  which  falls  upon  our  clothes 
acts  only  by  the  heat  which  it  occasions,  but 
the  exposed  parts  receive  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  the  light.  Among  these  parts,  we 
must  certainly  regard  the  eyes  as  not  merely 
designed  to  enable  us  to  perceive  colour, 
form,  and  size.  Their  exquisite  sensibility 
to  light  must  render  them  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  transmit  the  influence  of  this  agent 
throughout  the  system ;  and  we  know  that 
the  impression  of  even  a  moderate  light 
upon  these  organs  produces  in  several  acute 
diseases  a  general  exacerbation  of  symp- 
toms." 

The  idea  of  light  passing  into  the  system 
through  the  eyes,  and  influencing  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  though  at  first  start- 
ling, merits,  doubtless,  the  attention  of  phy- 
siologists. The  light,  and  heat,  and  chem- 
ical rays  of  the  sun,  combined  in  every  pic- 
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ture  on  the  retina,  necessarily  pass  to  the 
brain  through  the  visual  nerves ;  and,  as 
the  luminous  rays  only  are  concerned  in 
vision,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
chemical  and  heating  rays  have  no  function 
whatever  to  perform. 

If  the  light  of  day,  then,  freely  admitted 
into  our  apartments,  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  form,  physical  and 
mental ;  and  if  the  same  blessed  element 
lends  its  aid  to  art  and  nature  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and  a 
national  duty  to  construct  our  dwelling- 
houses,  our  schools,  our  work-shops,  our 
churches,  our  villages,  and  our  cities,  upon 
such  principles  and  in  such  styles  of  archi- 
tecture as  will  allow  the  lifegiving  element 
to  have  the  fullest  and  the  freest  ingress, 
and  to  chase  from  every  crypt,  and  cell,  and 
corner,  the  elements  of  uncleanness  and  cor- 
ruption, which  have  a  vested  interest  in 
darkness. 

Although  we  have  not,  like  Howard,  vis- 
ited the  prisons  and  lazarettos  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  number 
and  describe  the  dungeons  and  caverns  in 
which  the  victims  of  political  power  are 
perishing  without  light  and  air,  yet  we  have 
examined  private  houses  and  inns,  and  even 
palaces,  in  which  there  are  many  occupied 
apartments  equally  devoid  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation. In  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  in  many  of  the  finest  towns  of 
Italy,  where  external  nature  smiles  in  her 
brightest  attire,  there  are  streets  and  lanes 
in  such  close  compression,  the  houses  on  one 
side  almost  touching  those  of  the  other,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
neither  supplied  with  light  nor  with  air,  and 
are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  professions 
in  what  seems  to  a  stranger  almost  total 
darkness.  Providence,  more  beneficent  than 
man,  has  provided  a  means  of  lighting  up  to 
a  certain  extent  the  workman's  home,  by  the 
expanding  power  of  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  in 
order  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  of  rays, 
and  by  an  increased  sensibility  of  his  retina, 
which  renders  visible  what  is  feebly  illumin- 
ated ;  but  the  very  exercise  of  such  powers 
is  painful  and  insalutary,  and  every  attempt 
that  is  made  to  see  when  seeing  is  an  effort, 
or  to  read  and  work  with  a  straining  eye 
and  an  erring  hand,  is  injurious  to  the  organ 
of  vision,  and  must  sooner  or  later  impair 
its  powers.  Thus  deprived  of  the  light  of 
day,  thousands  are  obliged  to  carry  on  their 
trades  principally  by  artificial  light — by  the 
consumption  of  tallow,  oil,  or  earburetted 
hydrogen  gas, — thus  inhaling  from  morning 
till  midnight  the  offensive  odours,  and 
breathing   the   polluted  eflluvia,  which  are 


more  or  less  the  products  of  artificial  illu- 
mination. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  evils, 
shortening  and  rendering  miserable  the  life 
of  man,  can  be  removed  by  legislation  or  by 
arbitrary  power.  Attempts  are  gradually 
being  made,  in  various  great  cities,  to  re- 
place their  densely  congregated  streets  and 
dwellings  by  structures  at  once  ornamental 
and  salutary;  and  Europe  is  now  admiring 
that  great  renovation  in  a  neighbouring  cap- 
ital, by  which  hundreds  of  streets  and  thou- 
sands of  dwellings,  once  the  seat  of  poverty 
and  crime,  are  now  replaced  by  architec- 
tural combinations  the  most  beautiful,  and  by 
hotels  and  palaces  which  vie  with  the  finest 
edifices  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  art. 

These  great  improvements,  however,  are 
necessarily  local  and  partial,  and  centuries 
must  pass  away  before  we  can  expect  those 
revolutions  in  our  domestic  and  city  archi- 
tecture under  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
will  find  a  cheerful  and  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  home.  We  must,  therefore, 
attack  the  evil  as  it  exists ;  and  call  upon 
science  to  give  us  such  a  remedy  as  she  can 
supply.  Science  does  possess  such  a  rem- 
edy, which,  however,  has  its  limits,  but 
within  those  limits  her  principles  and  me- 
thods are  unquestionable  and  eflicacious. 

Wherever  there  is  a  window  there  is 
light,  which  it  is  intended  to  admit.  In 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  this  portion  of  light 
comes  from  the  sky,  and  its  value  as  an 
illuminating  agent  depends  on  its  magnitude 
or  area,  and  on  its  varying  distances  from 
the  sun  in  its  daily  path.  But  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  bright  or  obscure,  it  is  the 
only  source  of  light  which  any  window  can 
command  ;  and  the  problem  which  science 
pretends  to  solve  is  to  throw  into  the  dark 
apartment  as  much  light  as  possible, — all 
the  light,  indeed,  excepting  that  which  is 
necessarily  lost  in  the  process  employed. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  street  is  a  fathom 
wide,  or  two  yards,  and  that  the  two  oppo- 
site faces  of  it  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
can  see  out  of  a  window,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sky  two  yards  wide.  Now, 
the  lintel  of  the  window  generally  projects 
six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  outer  surface 
of  the  panes  of  glass,  so  that  if  the  window 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  lumi- 
nous portion  of  the  sky,  not  a  single  ray 
from  that  portion  can  fall  upon  the  panes  of 
glass.  If  we  suppose  the  panes  of  glass  to 
be  made  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  rays 
from  every  part  of  the  luminous  space  will 
fall  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass,  but 
so  obliquely  that  it  will  be  nearly  all  reflect- 
ed, and  the  small  portion  which  dues  pass 
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through  the  glass  will  have  no  illuminating 
power,  as  it  must  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stone  lintel  on  which  the  window  now 
rests.  If  we  now  remove  our  window,  and 
substitute  another  in  which  all  the  panes  of 
glass  are  roughly  ground  on  their  outside, 
and  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  a  mass  of 
light  will  be  introduced  into  the  apartment, 
reflected  from  the  innumerable  faces  or 
facets  which  the  rough  grinding  of  the  glass 
has  produced.  The  whole  window  will  ap- 
pear as  if  the  sky  were  beyond  it,  and  from 
every  point  of  this  luminous  surflice  light 
will  radiate  into  all  parts  of  the  room.  The 
eff*ect  thus  obtained  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased were  we  permitted  to  allow  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  to  be  placed  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  wall,  and  thus  give  the 
ground  surface  of  the  panes  such  an  inclined 
position  as  to  enable  them  to  catch  a  larger 
portion  of  the  sky.  The  plates  or  sheets  of 
glass  which  should  be  employed  in  this  pro- 
cess, may  be  so  corrugated  on  one  side,  as 
even  to  throw  in  light  that  had  suffered  total 
reflexion.  In  aid  of  this  method  of  distribut- 
ing light,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
opposite  faces  of  the  street,  even  to  the 
chimney  tops,  whitewashed,  and  kept  white 
with  lime  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
ceiling  and  walls  and  flooring  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  as  white  as  possible,  and  all 
the  furniture  of  the  lightest  colours.  Having 
seen  such  effects  produced  by  imperfect 
means,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  introduced  our 
poor  workman  or  needlewoman  from  a  dun- 
geon into  a  summer-house.  By  pushing  out 
the  windows,  we  have  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  they  breathe,  and  we  have 
enabled  the  housemaid  to  look  into  dark 
corners  where  there  had  hitherto  nestled  all 
the  elements  of  corruption.  To  these  inmates 
the  sun  has  risen  sooner  and  set  later,  and 
the  midnight  lamp  is  no  longer  lighted  when 
all  nature  is  smiling  under  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  day. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  poor  man's 
home  that  these  processes  are  applicable.  In 
all  great  towns,  where  neither  palaces  nor 
houses  can  be  insulated,  there  are,  in  almost 
every  edifice,  dark  and  gloomy  crypts  thirst- 
ing for  light ;  and  in  the  city  of  London, 
there  are  warehouses  and  places  of  business 
where  the  light  of  day  almost  never  enters. 
On  visiting  a  friend,  whose  duty  confined 
him  to  his  desk  during  the  official  part  of 
the  day,  we  found  him  with  bleared  eyes, 
struggling  against  the  feeble  light  which  the 
opposite  wall  threw  into  his  window.  We 
counselled  him  to  extend  a  blind  of  fine  white 
muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  window,  and 
flush  with  the  wall.  The  experiment  was 
soon  made.   The  light  of  the  sky  above  was 


caught  by  the  fibres  of  the  linen  and  thrown 
straight  upon  his  writing-table,  as  if  it  had 
been  reflected  from  an  equal  surface  of 
ground  glass.  We  recollect  another  case 
equally  illustrative  of  our  process.  A  party 
visiting  the  mausoleum  of  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, wished  to  see  the  gilded  receptacles  of 
the  dead  which  occupied  its  interior.  There 
was  only  one  small  window  through  which 
the  light  entered,  but  it  did  not  fall  upon  the 
objects  that  were  to  be  examined.  Upon 
stretching  a  muslin  handkerchief  from  its 
four  corners,  it  threw  such  a  quantity  of  light 
into  the  crypt  as  to  display  fully  its  contents. 

But  while  our  process  of  illuminating  dark 
apartments  is  a  great  utilitarian  agent,  it  is 
also  an  sesthetical  power  of  some  value,  en- 
abling the  architect  to  give  the  full  effect  of 
his  design  to  the  external  fagadeof  his  build- 
ing, without  exhibiting  to  the  public  eye  any 
of  the  vulgar  arrangements  which  are  re- 
quired in  its  interior.  The  National  Picture 
Gallery  of  Edinburgh,  erected  on  the  Mound, 
from  the  beautiful  designs  of  the  late  W.  II. 
Play  fair,  is  lighted  from  above ;  but  there 
are  certain  small  apartments  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building  which  cannot  be  thus 
lighted,  and  these  being  very  useful,  the  archi- 
tect was  obliged  to  light  them  by  little  win- 
dows in  the  western  fagade.  These  windows 
are  dark  gashes  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet 
high  and  one  foot  broad,  and  being  unfortu- 
nately placed  near  the  Ionic  portico,  the 
principal  feature  of  the  building,  they  entirely 
destroy  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its 
western  fagade.  Had  there  been  no  science 
in  Edinburgh  to  give  counsel  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  architect  should  have  left  his  little 
apartments  to  the  tender  mercies  of  gas  or 
oil ;  but  science  had  a  complete  remedy  for 
the  evil,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  two  dis- 
tinguished individuals  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  Gallery,  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  and 
Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  will  immediately  apply  it, 
we  nowoflTer  to  them  the  process  without  a  fee. 

Send  a  piece  of  the  freestone  to  the  Messrs. 
Chances,  of  the  Smethwick  Glass  Works, 
near  Birmingham,  and  order  sheets  of  thick 
plate-glass  the  exact  size  of  the  present  open- 
ings, and  of  such  a  colour,  that  when  one 
side  of  the  glass  is  ground  the  ground  side 
will  have  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the 
freestone.  When  the  openings  are  filled 
with  these  plates,  having  the  ground  side 
outwards,  the  black  gashes  will  disappear, 
the  apartments  will  be  better  lighted  than 
before,  and  the  building  will  assume  its  true 
architectural  character.  The  plates  of  glass 
thus  inserted  among  the  stones,  may,  when 
viewed  at  a  short  distance,  show  their  true 
outline ;  but  this  could  not  have  happened  if, 
during  the  building  of  the  wall,  one,  two,  or 
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three  of  the  stones  had  been  left  out,  and  re- 
placed by  plates  of  glass  of  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  stones.  This  method  of  illumina- 
tion will  enable  future  architects  to  illumin- 
ate the  interior  of  their  buildings  by  invisible 
windows^  and  thus  give  to  the  exterior  fafade 
the  full  sesthetical  effect  of  their  design.* 

If  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  proper  illu- 
mination of  our  apartments  when  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  it  is  doubly  important 
w  hen  he  has  left  us  altogether  to  a  short- 
lived twilight,  or  consigned  us  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  moon.  In  the  one  case,  it  is 
chiefly  in  ill-constructed  dwelling-houses,  and 
large  towns  and  cities,  where  a  dense  popu- 
lation, crowded  into  a  limited  area,  occupy 
streets  and  lanes  in  almost  absolute  darkness, 
that  science  is  called  upon  for  her  aid ;  but 
in  the  other,  we  demand  from  her  the  best 
system  of  artificial  illumination,  under  which 
we  must  spend  nearly  one-third  of  our  lives, 
whether  they  are  passed  in  the  cottage  or  in 
the  palace,  in  the  open  village  or  in  the 
crowded  city. 

When  we  pass  from  the  flickering  flame  of 
a  wood  fire  to  rods  of  pine-root  charged  with 
turpentine — from  the  cylinder  of  tallow  to 
the  vase  filled  with  oil — from  the  wax  lights 
to  the  flame  of  gas,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  electric  light, — we  see  the  rapid  stride 
w  hich  art  and  science  have  taken  in  the  illu- 
mination of  our  houses  and  streets.  We 
have  obtained  a  sufficient  source  of  light :  we 
require  only  to  use  it  safely,  economically, 
and  salubriously.  The  method  which  we 
mean  not  only  to  recommend,  but  to  press 
upon  the  public  attention,  unites  the  three 
qualities  which  are  essential  in  house 
illumination;  but  till  our  legislators,  and 
architects,  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
shall  be  more  alive  to  the  importance  of 
scientific  truths,  in  their  practical  phase,  we 
have  no  hope  of  being  honoured  with  their 
support.  True  knowledge,  however,  advan- 
ces with  time.  Vulgar  prejudices  are  gradu- 
ally worn  down;  and  in  less  than  a  century, 
whether  we  have  the  electric  light  or  not,  we 
shall  have  our  artificial  suns  shedding  their 
beneficent  rays  under  the  guidance  of  science. 

The  present  method  of  lighting  our  houses, 
by  burning  the  lights  within  its  apartments, 
is  attended  with  may  evils.    The  intolerable 


*  When  ground  glass  is  used  for  illuminating 
apartments,  the  ground  side  must  always  be  outside ; 
but  when  it  is  employed,  as  it  often  is,  to  prevent 
tho  persons  in  a  street,  or  in  one  room,  from  looking 
into  another  room,  the  ground  side  must  be  placed 
iTMide  of  the  privileged  room.  If  it  were  outside,  the 
pusjonger  in  the  street,  or  the  occupant  of  the  one 
room,  could  easily  look  into  the  privileged  room  by 
rendering  the  ground  glass  transparent — by  sticking 
a  piece  of  glass  upon  it  with  a  little  Canada  balsam 
or  oil 


increase  of  temperature  in  well-lighted  rooms, 
whether  they  are  occupied  by  small  or  large 
parties — the  rapid  consumption  of  the  oxy- 
gen, which  our  respiratory  system  requires 
to  be  undiminished — the  offensive  smell  of 
the  unconsumed  gas — the  stench  of  the  ole- 
aginous products  of  combustion — the  damage 
done  to  gilded  furniture  and  picture-frames 
— the  positive  injury  inflicted  on  the  eyes, 
by  the  action  of  a  number  of  scattered  lights 
upon  the  retina — and  the  risks  of  fire  and 
explosion,  are  strong  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  illumination.  About  half  a 
century  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  pro 
posed  to  illuminate  our  houses  by  burning 
the  gas  externally,  or  placing  it  within  the 
walls  of  the  house,  or  in  any  other  way  by 
which  the  products  of  combustion  should  not 
vitiate  the  air  of  the  apartment.  The  plan 
was  received  with  a  smile.  It  had  not  even 
the  honour  of  being  ridiculed.  It  was  too 
Quixotic  to  endanger  existing  interests,  or 
trench  upon  vested  rights.  Owing  to  the 
extended  use  of  gas,  however,  its  evils  be- 
came more  generally  felt ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  the  existing  system  till 
1839,  when  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  method  of  lighting  the  House.  Many 
eminent  individuals  were  examined  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
the  new  system  was  adopted  of  lighting  from 
without,  or  in  which  the  air  breathed  by  the 
members  is  entirely  separated  from  the  air 
which  supplies  the  burners.  A  similar 
change  has,  we  believe,  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
the  new  system,  in  its  most  general  aspect, 
has  been  admirably  carried  out  in  one  or  more 
apartments  in  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
the  light  is  distributed  from  the  roof,  as  if 
from  the  sky  above,  without  any  of  the 
sources  of  light  being  visible.  This  method, 
of  course,  can  be  adopted  only  in  halls  or 
apartments  with  an  external  roof.  In  all 
other  cases,  considerable  difficulties  must  be 
encountered  in  houses  already  built  and  oc- 
cupied; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  engineer  and  the  architect  will 
overcome  them,  whether  the  system  is  to  be 
accommodated  to  old  buildings,  or  applied 
in  its  most  perfect  state  to  houses  erected  on 
purpose  to  receive  it.  But,  however  great 
be  these  diffiiculties,  it  is  fortunate,  that 
whether  we  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
electric  light,  or  a  purer  form  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  mode  of  distributing  it 
will  be,  generally  speaking,  the  same,  and 
we  therefore  need  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
the  new  system  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
be  superseded  by  another. 

Having  so  recently  escaped  from  tfa%  in- 
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humanity  of  a  tax  which  prohibited  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven  from  entering  our  dwell- 
ings, we  trust  that  the  Governments  of 
Europe  will  freely  throw  these  precious  in- 
fluences into  the  dark  abodes  of  their  over- 
crowded cities,  and  that  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  will  set  the  example  of 
lighting,  healing,  and  ventilating,  according 
to  the  principles  of  science.  Dr.  Arnott 
has  already  taught  us  how  to  heat  our  apart- 
ments with  coal  fires  without  breathing  either 
the  gases  or  the  dust  which  they  diffuse. 
Why  should  we  delay  to  light  them  without 
breathing  the  noxious  gas,  and  overlaying 
the  organs  of  respiration  with  the  nameless 
poisons  which  are  generated  in  the  combus- 
tion of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
employed  in  the  furnishing  of  our  apart- 
ments ? 

II.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  element 
of  light  in  its  sanatory  relations,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  scientific  as- 
pect. We  do  not  propose  to  write  an  essay 
on  optics ;  our  sole  object  is  to  show  to  the 
unscientific  reader  how  much  interesting 
knowledge  may  be  conveyed  to  him  on  sub- 
jects which  he  has  hitherto  shunned,  as  be- 
yond his  depth.  Though  thirsting  for  scien- 
tific know*ledge,  he  may  have  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  the  perusal  even  of  a  popular  trea- 
tise, and  yet  be  delighted  with  instructive  and 
memorable  facts  which  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  eye,  and  with  large  views  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  which  sometimes  startle  reason, 
and  "  make  even  the  simple  wise." 

How  few  ever  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  light  ?  and  how  few  could  give 
a  rational  answer  to  it,  if  put  by  their  child- 
ren !  In  a  room  absolutely  dark,  there  is 
obviously  no  light.  The  moment  we  light 
a  gas-burner  or  a  candle,  light  streams  from 
it  in  all  directions,  as  if  it  were  something 
material,  but  diminishing  in  brightness  more 
rapidly  than  the  distance  increases ;  that  is, 
at  twice  the  distance  from  the  burner  it  is 
four  times  w^eaker,  at  thrice  the  distance  nine 
times  weaker,  and  at /om?*  times  the  distance 
sixteen  times  weaker.  Philosophers  de- 
scribe this  property  of  light  by  saying,  that 
it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  burner, — 4,  9,  and  16,  the  degrees  of 
brightness,  being  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, 2,  3,  and  4. 

If  light  consists  of  material  particles  issuing 
from  the  sun,  or  an  artificial  flame,  we  might 
expect  to  feel  them  impinging  upon  our  ten- 
der skins,  as  we  sometimes  think  we  feel  them 
on  the  retina,  when  the  eyes  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  faintest  light.  If  we  open 
a  bottle  of  musk  in  a  very  large  apartment, 
the  odoriferous  particles  immediately  stream 


from  it  in  all  directions  ;  but  though  they 
are  really  material,  they  neither  affect  the 
skin  nor  any  other  nerves  but  those  of  smell, 
and  yet  their  size  must  be  incomparably 
greater  than  those  of  light,  which  pass 
through  glass,  and  all  transparent  bodies 
whatever. 

It  was  the  earliest  opinion  of  philosophers 
— that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Laplace,  and 
others — that  light  does  consist  of  material 
particles,  emitted  from  luminous  bodies, 
thrown  off  from  them  by  some  force  or  pow- 
er of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  reflected 
from  the  surflices  of  all  ordinary  bodies; 
but  a  number  of  very  remarkable  experi- 
ments, made  chiefly  in  our  own  day,  have 
led  many  philosophers  to  believe  that  light 
consists  in  the  vibrations,  or  undulations  ex- 
cited by  luminous  bodies  in  a  medium  called 
the  luminiferous  ether,  which  fills  all  trans- 
parent bodies,  and  extends  to  the  remotest 
distances  in  space.  It  is  supposed  analogous 
to  sound,  which  is  propagated  by  vibrations 
or  undulations  in  air  ;  and  the  mode  of  its 
propagation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beau- 
tiful circular  rings  or  waves  formed  on  the 
surflice  of  stagnant  water,  round  the  spot 


where  a  stone  has  fallen  upon  it. 
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more  instructive,  by  the  motion  propagated 
along  a  field  of  growing  corn.  In  the  undu- 
lations on  the  surface  of  water,  the  waves  do 
not  advance,  as  they  appear  to  do,  but  mere- 
ly rise  and  fall,  without  carrying  forward  any 
light  bodies  that  may  be  floating  on  their 
surface.  In  the  field  of  corn,  the  motion 
passes  from  each  stalk  to  its  neighbour,  and 
consequently  there  is  nothing  moved  from 
its  place, — a  motion  merely  being  propaga- 
ted from  stalk  to  stalk,  as  it  may  be  from 
particle  to  particle  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 
Whether  we  adopt  the  emission  theory  of 
Newton,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of  Hooke 
and  Huygens,  we  must  be  startled  with  the 
fact,  almost  incredible,  that  in  the  one  case, 
the  material  particles  are  launched  through 
space  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  all  possi- 
ble directions,  without  their  impinging  on 
one  another;  and  that  in  the  other,  the 
waves  or  undulations  of  the  elastic  ether  are 
circling  in  all  directions  from  a  thousand 
centres,  without  being  defaced  or  obliterated. 
If  a  number  of  intense  odours  were  to  be  let 
loose  from  the  same  centre,  they  would  soon 
mutually  interfere,  and  the  fine  waves  on  a 
peaceful  lake,  if  propagated  from  some  adja- 
cent centres,  would  soon  disturb  each  other 
and  disappear.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  radiant  locomotives  of  light.  Whe- 
ther they  be  material  particles,  or  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  elastic  medium,  they  will  ever 
carry,  without  the  risk  of  collision,  the 
great  messages  of  the  universe. 
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No  less  wonderful  is  the  manner  in  which 
light  performs  its  cosmical  functions,  the  in- 
conceivable rapidity  with  which  it  carries 
its  dispatches,  and  the  lengths  of  time  and  the 
depths  of  space  of  which  it  allows  us  to  take 
cognizance.  It  is  quite  certain  that  light 
moves  at  the  rate  of  192,500  miles  in  a 
second  of  time.  It  travels  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  in  seven  minutes  and  a-half ;  so 
that  it  would  move  round  the  earth's  sur- 
face, a  distance  of  about  25,000  miles,  in 
the  eighth  part  of  a  second,  a  flight  which  the 
swiftest  bird  could  not  perform  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  In  applying  this  measure  of 
the  velocity  of  light,  obtained  from  direct 
observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  to 
the  greatest  distances  in  the  universe,  we 
get  the  following  results : — 

From  Earth  to  Mood,  Light  moves  in  1^  second. 
"  SuD,  "        7i  minutes. 

"  Jupiter,*  "         52  mioutes. 

"  Uranus,  "        2    hours. 

"  Neptune,  "        4J  hours. 

"  Nearest  Fixed  Star,    45  years. 

"  Star  of  8th  Magnitude,  180  years. 

"  Starof  12thMagnitude,4000  years. 

"  The  remotest  telescopic 

stars,  probably      6000  years. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  visible 
event  were  to  happen  on  any  of  these 
planets  or  stars,  it  could  not  be  seen  to  us 
upon  the  earth  till  after  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  Table.  If  the  nearest  fixed  star  were 
to  be  destroyed,  it  would  continue  to  be 
seen  by  us  for  45  years  after  it  had  ceased 
to  exist,  the  last  rays  which  issued  from  it 
requiring  that  time  to  reach  the  earth.  In 
like  manner,  if  our  earth  had  been  created 
6000  years  ago,  it  would  just  now  only  have 
become  visible  at  the  most  distant  star,  a 
point  of  space  to  which  light  takes  6000 
years  to  travel. 

These  facts  may  be  of  some  use  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  certain 
recent  speculations,  which  have  as  much 
science  as  to  amuse  us,  and  as  much  fancy  as 
to  mislead  us.  The  ingenious  author  of  a 
little  work,  entitled,  "The  Stars  and  the 
Earth,"  asserts  that  "  pictures  of  every  oc- 
currence propagate  themselves  into  the  dis- 
tant ether  upon  the  wings  of  the  ray  of 
light,  and  though  they  become  weaker  and 
smaller,  yet  at  immeasurable  distances  they 
still  have  colour  and  form  ;  and  as  every- 
thing possessing  colour  and  form  is  visible, 
80  must  these  pictures  also  be  said  to  be 
visible,  however  impossible  it  may  be  for 
the  human  eye  to  perceive  them  with  the 
hitherto  discovered  optical  instruments,^'' 
*'  The  universe,  therefore,  encloses  the  pic- 


♦  When  at  its  greatest  distance. 


ture  of  the  past  like  an  indestructible  and 
incorruptible  record,  containing  the  purest 
and  the  clearest  truth."  The  grave  and 
pious  Principal  Hitchcock,*  taking  up  these 
views,  has  carried  them  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  science  and  common  sense.  The 
anonymous  writer  wants  only  new  optical 
instruments  ;  but  the  divine  tells  us,  "  that 
there  may  be  in  the  universe  created  bein<T3 
with  powers  of  vision  acute  enough  to  take 
in  all  these  pictures  of  our  world's  history, 
as  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  numberless 
suns  and  planets  that  lie  embosomed  in 
boundless  space.  Suppose  such  a  being  at 
this  moment  upon  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude,  with  an  eye  turned  towards  the 
earth.  He  might  see  the  deluge  of  Noah 
just  sweeping  over  the  surface.  Advancing 
to  a  nearer  star,  he  would  see  the  Patriarch 
Abraham  going  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  Coming  still  nearer  the  vision  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  would  meet  his  gaze. 
Coming  nearer  still,  he  might  alight  upon 
worlds  where  all  the  revolutions  and  con- 
vulsions of  modern  times  would  fall  upon 
his  eye.  Indeed,  there  are  worlds  enough, 
and  at  the  right  distances,  in  the  vast  Empy- 
rean, to  show  him  every  event  in  human 
history." 

The  anonymous  speculator  tells  us  that 
there  are  pictures  of  every  occurrence  en- 
closed by  the  universe  on  indestructible 
tablets ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  lens 
separates  one  picture  from  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  them  which  must  exist,  nor  what  is 
the  tablet  on  which  it  is  depicted,  so  that 
granting  him  his  instruments,  he  himself 
could  not  tell  us  when  and  how  to  apply 
them,  or  what  they  would  exhibit.  Let  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  too,  have  his  "created  beings" 
with  the  highest  powers  of  vision,  and 
place  them  on  a  star  which  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  Noah's  "  deluge,  sweeping 
over  the  earth,"  may  just  have  reached. 
He  forgets  that  the  earth  is  revolving  about 
his  axis  and  moving  round  the  sun, — that 
clouds  and  darkness  are  periodically  cover- 
ing its  visible  hemisphere, — thnt  "  ^s^rj 
event  in  human  history"  does  not  occur  in 
open  day,  and  could  not  be  seen  by  a  con- 
temporary observer  placed  anywhere  above 
the  earth's  surface;  and  therefore,  that  all 
his  speculations  have  not  only  no  foundation 
in  science,  but  no  meaning  in  sense.  The 
only  truth  which  they  so  elaborately  over- 
lay is,  that  there  are  stars  in  the  universe  so 
remote  from  the  earth,  or  from  each  other, 
that  the  light  of  the  one  cannot  reach  the 


*  The  Religion  of  OtoU*gy  and  its  Connected 
Sciences.  Boston,  1861.  Lbct.  XIL  The  Tele- 
graphic System  of  the  Universe. 
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other  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  number 
of  years, — a  simple  corollary  from  the  fact, 
that  light  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
192,500  miles  in  a  second.  Not  content, 
however,  with  torturing  this  little  truth,  he 
calls  in  the  aid  oi  electric  reactions^  odylic  re- 
action^ chemical  reaction,  organic  reaction^  men- 
tal reaction^  geological  reaction^ — all  words 
without  meaning,  in  order  to  prove,  1st, 
that  our  minutest  actions,  and  perhaps  our 
thoughts,  from  day  to  day,  are  known 
throughout  the  universe  !  and,  2dly,  that  in 
a  future  state,  the  power  of  reading  the 
past  history  of  the  world,  and  of  individnals, 
may  be  possessed  by  man  ! 

Next  in  popular  interest  to  the  almost  in- 
conceivable velocity  of  light,  is  the  number 
of  influences  or  elements  of  which  a  white 
beam  of  the  sun's  light  is  composed.  It  had 
always  been  supposed  that  the  sun's  light 
was  perfectly  white,  heating,  as  well  as  il- 
luminating,  every  substance  on  which  it  fell ; 
and  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  of 
all  natural  bodies,  were  changes  produced 
somehow  or  other  upon  white  light,  or  were 
caused  by  the  mixture  of  white  light  with 
different  degrees  or  kinds  of  blackness.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  found,  however,  that»  lohite 
light  consists  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  light  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  that  the  white  light  which  we 
see  is  a  mixture  of  all  these  seven  colours. 
If  by  any  means  we  remove  the  red  colour, 
then  the  mixture  of  all  the  other  colours 
will  not  be  white,  but  have  a  blue  tint ;  and 
if  by  any  means  we  can  take  away  the  blue 
rays,  the  mixture  of  all  the  rest  will  be  red- 
dish or  yellow.  In  like  manner,  if  we  re- 
move or  extinguish  out  of  a  beam  of  white 
light  any  one  of  the  seven  colours,  or  any 
part  of  one  of  the  colours,  the  light  will  be 
no  longer  white,  but  red  or  reddish,  yellow 
or  yellowish^  or  blue  or  bluish,  according  to 
the  colour  or  the  quantity  of  it  that  has 
been  removed. 

Now,  all  the  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  all  natural  bodies  whatever,  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  every  sort  of  light 
which  falls  upon  them,  except  light  of  their 
own  colour,  which  they  reflect  or  radiate. 
When  the  sun's  white  light  falls  upon  the 
red  petal  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  the  petal 
absorbs  nearly  all  the  other  six  colours 
which  exist  in  the  white  light,  and  reflects 
only  the  red.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
sun's  light  falls  upon  the  blue  petal  of  the 
tradescantia  virginica,  the  petal  absorbs 
nearly  all  the  other  rays,  and  reflects  only 
the  blue.  That  the  red  petal  of  the  gera- 
nium, and  the  blue  petal  of  the  tradescantia, 
are  not  in  themselves  red  and  blue,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  if  we  throw  upon  them  any 


other  light,  they  will  each  appear  black; 
that  is,  they  derive  their  red  and  blue  light 
solely  from  their  reflecting  the  red  and  blue 
rays,  which  form  part  of  the  white  light  of 
the  sun.  Now  these  statements  are  per- 
fectly true,  if  the  red  colour  of  the  petal  in 
the  one  plant,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the 
petal  in  the  other,  were  the  pure  red  and 
blue  colours  of  the  sun's  light ;  but  they 
never  are  so  exactly,  so  that,  when  other 
colours  than  red  fall  upon  the  red  petal,  it  is 
not  black,  but  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  when 
other  colours  than  blue  fall  upon  the  bhie 
petal,  it  is  not  black,  but  of  a  dark  colour, 
— a  result  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus 
expresses :  "  The  colours  of  all  natural 
bodies  have  no  other  origin  than  this, 
that  they  are  variously  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  than 
another." 

These  observations  on  the  origin  of 
colours,  and  of  the  composition  of  white 
light,  enable  us  to  initiate  the  general  reader 
into  the  subject  of  the  harmony  of  colours,  a 
species  of  knowledge  easily  acquired,  and 
of  essential  importance  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, and  in  all  the  decorative  arts.  In  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  true  principles  of  harmonious  colouring; 
and,  in  modern  times,  we  know  of  no  artist 
but  Mulready  who  has  evinced  in  his  works 
anything  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Without  descending  into  particu- 
lars, we  state  that  red  and  green  are  harmonic 
colours,  and  blue  and  yellow.  If  the  red 
verges  upon  orange,  the  green  must  be  bluish- 
green,  and  if  the  blue  verges  upon  green,  its 
harmonic  yellow  must  verge  upon  orange. 
The  reason  why  these  colours  harmonise 
with  each  other  is,  that  red  and  green  and 
blue  and  yellow  make  white  light.  For  the 
same  reason,  any  number  of  colours  in  a 
painting  would  be  harmonious,  provided 
they  are  in  such  proportions  as  to  make 
white  light.  This  of  course  is  true  only  as 
a  general  principle ;  for  if  the  painting  repre- 
sented a  brilliant  sunset,  there  must  be  a 
predominance  of  red.  In  order  to  explain 
why  harmonic  colours  should,  when  com- 
bined, made  white  light,  we  must  refer  to 
the  curious  physiological  fact,  that  when  the 
eye  is  strongly  impressed  with  any  one 
colour,  it  sees  at  the  same  time  its  harmonic 
colour,  or  the  colour  required  to  make  white 
light.  If  you  look  steadily  upon  a  rec?  wafer 
on  a  white  ground  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
turn  the  eye  aside,  you  will  see  a  green 
wafer.  If  you  are  in  a  room  where  the 
light  of  the  sun  passes  through  a  bright  red 
curtain,  any  hole  or  opening  in  the  curtain 
will  appear  green.     The  reason  of  this  is, 
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that  the  eye  is  rendered  less  sensible  to  red 
light  by  looking  at  the  curtain,  and  there- 
fore,  seeing  less  of  red  which  is  in  the  white 
light  of  the  hole  or  opening,  the  whole  ap- 
pears green.  If  a  picture  is  painted  with 
two  leading  colours  which  are  not  har- 
monic— suppose  bright  red  and  bright  blue — 
then  it  is  obvious  that  after  the  eye  has 
been  fixed  on  the  red  part,  it  will  see  green^ 
and  this  green  will  appear  as  a  spot  on  the 
blue  part  of  the  picture  ;  whereas,  if  the  two 
colours  had  been  red  and  green^  the  green 
seen  after  looking  at  the  red  would  not  ap- 
pear as  a  spot  on  the  real  green  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  two  colours  are  harmonic,  and 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  they  brighten  one 
another,  and  the  forms  to  which  the  colours 
are  applied  are  more  distinctly  seen.  If  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  public  clock,  for 
example,  are  highly  gilt,  and  the  hours  gilt 
on  a  blue  ground,  the  time  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  if  any  other  colours  had 
been  employed. 

Another  department  of  optics  which 
claims  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  is 
that  of  vision, — the  way  in  which  we  see 
and  are  seen.  When  we  are  told  by  some 
wise  people,  that  having  two  eyes  we  really 
see  things  double,  though  we  have  learned 
to  consider  them  only  single,  and  that  we 
actually  see  objects  upside  down,  though  we 
have  learned  from  experience  that  they 
stand  upright,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
know  something  on  the  subject.  In  the 
shutter  of  a  dark  room  make  a  little  hole, 
and  place  a  small  lens  in  it.  Behind  the 
lens  hold  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  you  will  see 
the  landscape  inverted,  and,  if  there  are 
men  in  it,  you  will  see  on  the  paper  their 
heads  downwards  and  their  feet  upwards. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  human  eye ;  every 
picture  painted  on  the  retina  being  inverted 
when  we  look  at  it  behind,  in  an  eye  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  But  if  in  the  dark 
room  we  place  an  eye  behind  the  head  of  an 
inverted  figure,  and  look  through  the  hole  or 
lens,  we  shall  see  the  head  uppermost,  and 
if  we  place  the  eye  behind  the  foot  of  the 
figure,  and  look  through  the  hole  or  lens,  we 
shall  see  the  feet  undermost,  and  conclude 
that  the  figure  is  erect.  Now  the  eye  is  so 
constructed  that  every  point  of  an  image 
painted  upon  the  retina  is  seen  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  point  of  the  retina  on 
which  it  falls,  and  hence  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  inverted  picture  of  ob- 
jects on  the  retina  in  order  to  see  them 
erect.  With  regard  to  double  vision,' it  is 
quite  true  that  when  we  see  an  object  single 
we  see  two  pictures  of  the  same  object,  one 
with  each  eye ;  but  every  one  point  of  the 
one  picture  is  seen  in  the  same  place  and 


direction  as  every  point  of  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  two  pictures  necessarily  appear 
single  throughout.  If  we  had  not  the  power 
by  the  muscles  of  our  eyes  to  place  the  one 
image  exactly  upon  the  other,  the  two  pic- 
tures would  be  visible.  If  we  had  an  hun- 
dred eyes  in  place  of  two,  and  the  power  of 
directing  their  axes  to  one  point,  we  should 
still  see  only  one  object. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  which  science  has 
achieved  in  any  of  its  departments,  the  most 
magical,  and  the  one,  too,  least  understood 
by  unscientific  persons,  are  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  and  telescope.  The  power  to  en- 
large a  thousand  times  and  render  visible  the 
minutest  parts  of  objects  whose  very  existence 
the  eye  cannot  discover ;  and  the  power  of 
magnifying  to  any  extent,  and  bring  within 
the  scrutiny  of  the  astronomer,  planets  and 
stars,  and  other  celestial  objects,  which  the 
sharpest  eye  cannot  descry  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  method  of  doing 
this  without  diagrams  ;  but  a  sufiiciently  in- 
telligible explanation  may  be  obtained  from 
well-known  properties  of  lenses.  If  we  place 
any  object  before  a  lens,  an  image  of  the 
object  is  formed  behind  it.  If  the  object  is 
near  the  lens,  and  small,  the  image  will  be 
distant  and  large,  the  sizes  of  each  being  pro- 
portional to  their  distance  from  the  lens.  If 
a  small  object  invisible  to  the  eye,  or  imper- 
fectly visible,  is  in  front  of  a  lens,  and  placed 
near  it,  its  image  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
make  it  visible  ;  and  by  looking  at  this  en- 
larged image  with  another  lens  we  may 
magnify  it  much  more,  rendering  what  was 
invisible  visible,  and  exhibiting  structures 
unseen  by  the  eye. 

In  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of 
distant  objects  on  our  own  globe,  we  cannot 
bring  them  near  a  lens  so  as  to  produce  an 
enlarged  image  of  them  to  be  afterwards 
magnified.  2N&  use,  however,  lenses  of  a 
great  focal  length  (that  is,  which  form  their 
image  at  a  great  distance  behind  them) ;  and 
these  images  of  distant  objects  are  much  larger 
than  the  small  images  of  them  formed  by 
the  eye.  These  enlarged  images  are  again 
magnified  by  viewing  them  with  a  small 
lens.  But  as  light  is  always  lost  in  magni- 
fying an  object,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  fin- 
est achromatic  telescopes  of  glass,  to  have 
the  lenses  as  large  as  they  can  bo  got,  18  or 
24  inches  in  diameter,  to  admit  much  light; 
and  in  the  reflecting  telescope,  such  as  those 
of  Lord  Rosse,  specula  have  been  used 
three  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  collect 
light  enough  to  enable  high  magnifying 
powers  to  be  applied  to  the  images  formed 
in  the  focus  of  the  speculum. 

There  is  one  other  property  of  light,  dis- 
covered in  our  own  day,  of  which  it  behoves 
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every  person  to  have  some  knowledge,  how- 
ever slight.  It  is  the  polarisation  of  light, — 
a  remarkable  property,  which  is  often  talked 
of  by  persons  who  do  not  know  even  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  If  we  reflect  a  ray 
oi  ordinary  light,  coming  either  from  the  sun 
or  a  candle,  from  the  suface  of  any  trans- 
parent body,  solid  or  fluid,  at  an  angle  be- 
tween 53°  and  68^—53^  for  loater,  56^  for 
glass,  and  68^  for  diamond, — the  ray  of  light 
so  reflected  is  polarised  light.  Receive  the 
polarised  ray — the  ray  polarised  by  glass, 
for  example, — upon  another  plate  of  the  same 
glass  at  an  angle  of  5G^,  and  turn  the  plate 
round  360°,  a  complete  circle,  keeping  the 
ray  always  incident  at  the  same  angle  of 
56^,  you  will  observe /bwr  positions,  distant 
90°,  at  which  the  light  disappears,  the  glass 
being  unable  to  reflect  it,  and  other /ow?*  po- 
sitions, distant  45°  from  these,  and  90°  from 
each  other,  where  the  light  reflected  is  the 
brightest ;  the  light  reflected  in  all  other  po- 
sitions increasing  from  the  dark  to  the  bright 
position.  The  2)olarised  light,  therefore,  pos- 
sessing these  properties,  must  have  suffered 
some  remarkable  change  by  being  reflected 
at  an  angle  of  58°  from  the  glass  ;  and  con- 
sequently it  differs  entirely  from  ordinary 
light,  which  is  equally  reflected  from  the 
glass  during  the  rotation  of  the  glass  round 
the  ray. 

Let  us  now  fix  these  two  plates  of  glass 
so  that  ordinary  light  falling  upon  the  first 
plate  is  polarised,  and  place  the  second 
plate  in  one  of  the  four  positions  where  the 
polarised  ray  will  not  be  reflected,  and  the 
flame  from  which  it  proceeds  appears  as  a 
black  spot  when  we  look  into  the  second 
plate."*  In  this  simple  little  apparatus,  which 
a  child  may  make,  we  call  the  first  plate  of 
glass,  the  polariser,  because  it  polarises  the 
ordinary  light,  and  the  second  plate  the  ana- 
lyser, from  reasons  which  we  shall  presently 
see.  If  we  now  take  a  thin  slice  of  gyjysum, 
or  sulphate  of  lime  (which  is  as  transparent 
as  glass),  about  the  100th  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  holding  it  between  the  polariser  and 
analyser,  we  look  into  the  analyser  so  as  to 
see  the  black  spot  through  the  slice  of  gyp- 
sum, we  shall  be  surprised  to  find,  upon 
turning  the  slice  round,  that  there  are  four 
positions  of  it,  distant  90^,  where  the  gypsum 
will  have  the  most  brillant  colour — suppose 
red — restoring  the  light  of  the  vanished 
flame,  and  that  in  other  four  positions,  distant 
45°  from  these,  where  all  colour  disappears, 
and  the  black  spot  returns.     If  we  now  fix 


*  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary light  from  the  skj,  so  that  when  we  look  into 
the  second  plate,  we  shall  see  a  black  ^spot  on  the 
reflected  picture  of  the  sky. 


the  film  of  gypsum  in  the  position  where  it 
gives  the  brightest  red,  and  make  the  ana- 
lyser revolve  round  the  polarised  ray  or 
black  spot,  we  shall  find  two  positions,  180° 
distant,  where  the  red  will  be  seen  upon  the 
black  spot.  At  points  45°  distant  from 
these  the  red  will  disappear,  and  the  black 
spot  return.  At  other  four  points,  distant 
45°  from  them,  the  gypsum  will  be  of  a 
bright  greeji  colour,  the  colours  getting  paler 
and  paler  as  the  analyser  comes  to  the  posi- 
tion which  gives  the  black  spot.  Hence  we 
see  that  when  the  slice  of  gypsum  revolves, 
only  one  colour  varying  with  the  thickness 
of  the  slice  is  seen,  and  when  the  analyser 
alone  revolves,  two  colours,  red  and  green,  or 
blue  and  yellow,  are  seen  ;  and  these  colours 
are  always  the  pure  harmonic  colours.  These 
two  colours  make  pure  white  or  colourless 
light,  and  they  are  analysed  by  the  analyser 
which,  in  one  position,  reflects  to  the  eye  one 
colour,  viz.,  the  red,  but  is  not  able,  in  the 
same  position,  to  reflect  the  other  colour, 
namely,  the  green.  In  another  position, 
however,  it  reflects  the  green  and  not  th« 
red,  so  that  it  has  analysed,  when  mixed,  th« 
two  colours,  7'ed  and  green,  which  compose 
the  colourless  light  transmitted  by  the  slice 
of  gypsum. 

If,  instead  of  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we  place 
in  the  apparatus  plates  of  Iceland  spar, 
quartz,  and  beryl,  etc.,  and  make  the  light 
pass  along  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  we  shall 
observe  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of 
circular  and  highly-coloured  rings  with  a 
black  cross  ;  and  if  we  use  biaxal  crystals, 
such  as  arragonite  or  nitre,  we  shall  see  the 
most  brilliantly  coloured  double  system  of 
rings  along  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  any  further  account  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  polarised  light,  and  of  the  al 
most  magical  stuctures  which  it  develops. 
When  we  look  with  the  most  powerful  mi- 
croscopes at  many  transparent  bodies,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  we  see  no  structure 
whatever  ;  but  when  we  make  polarised  light 
pass  through  them,  it  emerges  with  certain 
changes  in  its  state,  produced  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  and  these  changes  are 
rendered  visible  by  the  analyser  in  a  variety 
of  tints,  either  fliint  or  brilliant. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  light  in  its 
(esthetic  relations,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  art. 

In  an  article  on  Photography,  published 
in  an  early  number  of  this  Journal,*  we  have 
given  a  very  full  account  of  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  art,  and  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses on  paper  and  on  metal  which  were  at 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  vil,  p.  465,  August  1847. 
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that  time  known.  So  rapid,  however,  has 
been  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  so  va- 
luable the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art,  that  new  materials  and  pro- 
cesses have  been  introduced,  and  the  original 
method  of  taking  the  negative  photographs 
on  paper  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  our  history  of  the  early  attempts  to 
take  pictures  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we 
omitted  to  notice  a  very  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  made  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young. 
In  1802,  when  Mr.  Wedgewood  was 
*'  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light," 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  "copying  on 
prepared  paper  the  images  of  small  objects 
produced  by  means  of  the  solar  micro- 
scope," Dr.  Young  was  taking  photo- 
graphs upon  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  coloured  rings  ob- 
served by  Newton ;  and  his  experiments 
clearly  prove  that  the  agent  was  not  the  lu- 
minous rays  in  the  sun's  light,  but  the  invi- 
sible or  chemical  rays  bej'ond  the  violet. 
The  paper  in  which  this  experiment  is  describ- 
ed is  entitled,  "Experiments  and  Calculations 
relative  to  Physical  Optics,"*  and  was  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  November 
1803  as  the  Bakerian  Lecture.  The  passage 
we  shall  give  in  its  entire  state,  from  the  sixth 
section  of  the  paper,  and  is  entitled,  Experi- 
ment on  the  dark  rays  of  Bitter  : — 

"  The  existence  of  solar  rays  accompaDying 
light  more  refrangible  than  the  violet  rays,  and 
cognisable  by  their  chemical  effect,  was  first  as- 
certained by  Mr.  Ritter ;  but  Dr.  Wollaaton  made 
the  same  experiments  a  very  short  time  afterwards, 
without  having  been  informed  of  what  had  been 
done  on  the  Continent.  These  rays  appear  to 
extend  beyond  the  violet  rays  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  through  a  space  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  violet.  In  order  to 
complete  the  comparison  of  their  properties  with 
those  of  visible  light,  I  was  desirous  of  examin- 
ing the  eflfect  of  their  reflection  from  a  thin  plate 
of  air,  capable  of  producing  the  well-known  rings 
of  colours.  For  this  purpose  I  formed  an  image 
of  the  rings,  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope 
with  the  apparatus  which  I  had  described  in  tlie 
journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I  threw  this 
image  on  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches 
from  the  microscope.  In  the  course  of  an  hour, 
portions  of  three  dark  rings  were  very  distinctly 
visible,  much  smaller  than  the  brightest  rings  of 
the  coloured  image,  and  coinciding  very  nearly  in 
their  dimensions  with  the  rings  of  violet  light 
that  appeared  upon  the  interposition  of  violet 
glass.  1  thought  the  dark  rings  were  a  little 
smaller  thnn  the  violet  rings,  but  the  difference 
was  not  sufficientlv  great  to  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  it  miglit  be  as  much  as  l-30th  or  l-40th 


*  This  paper  is  reprinted  in  Dr.  Young's  Lectures 
on  Natural  Philaaophy,  vol.  iL,  p.  639-648. 


of  the  diameters,  but  not  greater.  It  is  the  less 
surprising  that  the  difference  should  be  so  small, 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  coloured  rings  do  not  by 
any  means  vary  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
so  rapidly  as  the  red  end.  For  performing  this 
experiment  with  very  great  accuracy,  a  beliostate 
would  be  necessary,  since  the  motion  of  the  sun 
causes  a  slight  change  in  the  place  of  the  image  ; 
and  leather  impregnated  with  muriate  of  silver 
would  indicate  the  effect  with  great  delicacy.  The 
experiment,  however,  in  its  present  state,  is  suifi- 
cient  to  complete  that  analogy  of  the  invisible 
with  the  visible  rays,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
equally  liable  to  the  general  law  (of  interference), 
which  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  paper." 

The  beautiful  process  of  the  Calotype  or 
Talbotype^  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  the  un- 
doubted invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Tal- 
bot.    As  a  new  art  which  gave  employment 
to  thousands,  he  brought  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.     He  expended  large  sums  of 
money   in  obtaining  for  the  public  the  full 
benefit  of  his  invention,  and  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  his  patent  he  liberally  surren- 
dered to  photographic  amateurs  and  others 
all  the  rights  which  he  possessed,  with  the 
one   exception  of  taking  portraits  for  sale, 
which  he  had  conveyed  to  others,  and  which 
he  was  bound  by  law  and  in  honour  to  se- 
cure to  them.*     As  Mr.  Talbot  had  derived 
no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  patent,  he  had 
intended  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  it  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  but  the  art  had  been  so 
universally  practised,  that  numerous  parties 
were  interested  in  opposing  the  application, 
and  individuals  were  found  who  laid  claim 
to  the  use  of  some  of  the  chemical  materials 
used    in  the  calotype,  and   who  combined 
with  others  to  reduce  the  patent,  and  thus 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  renewal.     Al- 
though we  are  confident  that  a  jury  of  phi- 
losophers in  any  part  of  the  world   would 
have  given  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's patent,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  so  long 
unchallenged,  yet  we  regret  to  say  that  an 
English  judge  and  jury  Were  found  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  right  and  transfer  it  to  the 
public.     The  patrons  of  science  and  of  art 
stood  aloof  in  the  contest,  and  none  of  our 
scientific    institutions,   and     no    intelligent 
member  of  the  Government,  came  forward 
to  claim  from  the  State  a  national  reward  to 
Mr.   Talbot.     In   France,  the  Government, 
by  the  advice  of  M.   Arago,  acted  a  very 
different  part  to  Niepce  and   Daguerre,  the 
inventors  of  the  Daguerreotype.     The  inven- 
tion was  given   as  a  present  from  the  State 
to  France,  and  even  to  Europe,  and  Niepce 
and  Daguerre  received  between  them  an  an- 
nual  pension  of  L.833 ! 

The  great  defect  in  Mr.  Talbot's  process, 


•  Hunt's  Manuai^  etc,  p.  329. 
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not  in  his  patent,  was,  that  paper  was  the 
substance  upon  which  his  calotype  pictures 
•were  to  be  taken.  He  early  saw  the  diffi- 
cuity  of  obtaining  this  material  of  a  suitable 
quality  for  photographic  purposes,  and  he 
made  many  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
but  although  several  papermal^ers  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  succeeded,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  manufacturing  a  highly 
improved  article,  yet  the  size  employed,  and 
various  chemical  substances  used  in  the  pro- 
cess, rendered  it  impossible  to  procure  paper 
of  that  fineness  and  uniformity  of  texture 
which  the  advanced  state  of  the  art  required. 
When  the  artist  had  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains  in  taking  a  negative  picture,  and  had 
taken  it  sometimes  two  or  three  times,  he 
often  found  his  own  labor  lost,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  sitters  disappointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  occur- 
red to  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor,  Commandant 
of  the  Louvre,  to  whom  photography  owes 
so  many  obligations,  to  reject  paper  alto- 
gether for  negatives,  and  to  use  a  film  of 
albumen  spread  upon  glass.  To  do  this,  he 
takes  5  ounces  of  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs, 
mixed  with  100  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 20  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  10  grains  of  common  salt.  This  mix- 
ture is  beaten  up  with  a  fork,  and  after  rest- 
ing all  night  it  is  ready  in  the  morning  for 
use  ;  that  is,  it  is  ready  to  be  spread  into 
an  uniform  film  upon  giass,  and  employ- 
ed instead  of  paper  for  taking  negative  pho- 
tographs. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  albumen  pro- 
cess is,  that  the  film  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
homogeneous,  and  may  be  obtained  of  a  very 
large  size.  Its  defect,  however,  is  its  want 
of  sensibility,*  so  that  it  can  be  employed 
only  for  statues  and  landscapes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  very  little  used  in  England, 
but  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson  in  Edinburgh, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunt,  "  have 
been  eminently  successful  operators  with  it, 
— many  of  their  pictures,  which  are  of  a 
large  size,  exhibiting  more  artistic  effect  than 
is  obtained  by  any  other  photographers. 
Some  of  the  positives  produced  are  very 
fine.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation in  Edinburgh,  these  gentlemen  ex- 
hibited some  positive  images  on  glass 
plates ;  these  were  backed  up  with  plaster 
of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  ef- 
fects, which  were  exceedingly  delicate  and 
beautiful."!     We  have  now  before  us  six  of 


*  "  It  requires  an  exposure  of  at  least  sixty  times 
longer  than  the  same  preparation  on  paper."  — 
Hunt's  Manual,  p,  83. 

f  Manual  of  Photography,  1857.    Edit,  v.,  p.  84. 


those  magnificent  photographs,  15|-  inches 
by  15|-,  representing  Edinburgh  from  the 
Calton  Hill,  interior  of  Holyrood  Chapel, 
Melrose  Abbey  in  two  aspects,  the  Golden 
Gate  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  and  the 
north  door- way  of  Dunfermline  Cathedral, 
Benan,  and  Benvenu ;  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  they  surpass  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  this  country. 

We  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Thomson  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  these  remarkable  views  were 
obtained  : — 

"  The  whites  of  several  eggs,  having  18  drops 
of  saturated  iodide  of  potassium  added  for  each 
egg,  are  beat  up  into  a  large  mass  of  froth,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  10  or  12  hours,  till  the  whole 
falls  into  a  liquid.  It  is  then  poured  plentifully 
upon  the  surface  of  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  which, 
by  means  of  a  bent  wire  and  a  piece  of  worsted 
thread,  is  made  to  revolve  at  a  moderate  rate  be- 
fore a  clear  fire,  till  by  the  influence  of  the  centri- 
fugal force,  a  very  perfect  film  of  albumen  is  spread 
over  the  glass.  When  the  albumen  begins  to 
crack  at  the  edges,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from 
the  fire,  covered  with  minute  cracks  over  the  whole 
of  its  surface.  It  is  now  dipped  in  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, 70  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  haviog  mix- 
ed with  it  a  20th  part  in  quantity  of  strong  ace- 
tic acid.  When  taken  out,  it  is  washed  with 
water  once  or  twice,  and  before  it  is  dry  the  pic- 
ture may  be  taken  upon  it.  If  the  object  is  a 
light  one,  four  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  im- 
press the  image,  but  anything  red  or  green 
will  take  longer.  The  picture  is  developed  by 
pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  a'cid  on 
the  albumen,  and  spreading  it  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool.  The  picture  will  then  appear  slow- 
ly and  gradually  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  when 
brought  out  as  far  as  it  will  come,  a  little  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  mixed  with  gallic  acid 
is  spread  over  it  with  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  wool. 
The  picture  will  now  assume  a  dijrker  and  more 
vivid  appearance  ;  and  when  fixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphate  of  soda,  may  be  washed 
with  clean  water.  No  varnish  is  required,  and 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  copies  may  be  taken 
from  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  1857,  a  dense  negative  of  a 
statue  was  taken  by  gas-light  in  fifteen  minutes. 
This  was  the  highest  state  of  sensitiveness  that 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson  ever  saw.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  an  excess  ot  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
albumen;  but  they  found  that  plates  thus  pre- 
pared are  apt  to  crack  and  chip  off  the  glass, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  printing." 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  time  requir- 
ed to  take  a  photograph  in  albumen,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  more 
sensitive  or  to  obtain  a  more  sensitive  mate- 
rial equally  uniform  and  manageable.  Mr. 
Hunt  had,  in  1844,  recommended  the  use  of 
the  fluorides ;  and  M.  B.  Everard  has  late- 
ly employed  the  fluoride  of  potassium,  along 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  instantaneous  images  on  albumen. 
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Mr.  Hunt  has  found  that  the  image  appears 
immediately  on  exposure  in  the  camera,  and 
anticipates  great  advantages  from  the  use  of 
the  fluorides.* 

For  the  same  reason,  M.  Niepce  St.  Vic- 
tor has  recently  published  a  process,  in 
which,  in  place  of  albumen,  he  employs  70 
grains  of  starch  rubbed  down  in  70  grains  of 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  3  or  4  oz.  more 
of  water.  After  5  J  grains  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium are  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  till 
the  starch  is  properly  dissolved.  It  is  then 
laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  is  said  to 
give  tablets  of  great  sensibility.  The  serum 
of  milk,  and  gelatine  and  other  substances 
have  also  been  proposed,  and  used,  to  obtain 
a  surface  more  transparent  than  paper,  and 
more  sensitive  than  albumen ;  but  most  of 
them  have  been  abandoned,  at  least  for  por- 
traits, since  the  introduction  of  collodion  by 
Archer  in  1850. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  collodion  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  photography.  Collodion 
is  a  limpid  fluid  of  the  colour  of  sherry,  and 
is  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether 
containing  a  little  alcohol.  Gun-cotton  is 
made  by  mixing  70  grains  of  fine  selected 
cotton  with  water,  nitre,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  proportions  of  3,  4,  and  5  ounces. 
After  the  cotton  has  been  washed  in  this 
bath  by  stirring  it  with  two  glass  rods,  it  is 
takeaout,  well  washed  with  water  to  remove 
every  trace  of  acid,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Fifteen  grains  of  gun-cotton,  thus  prepared, 
is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  9  fluid  ounces  of 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  with  1  ounce  of 
alcohol  60^  overproof.  The  cotton  will  be 
almost  wholly  dissolved,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fibres,  which  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  clear  solution,  or  collodion,  when  pour- 
ed oflT,  is  ready  to  be  iodized,  by  adding  to 
it  a  certain  quantity,  to  be  determined  by 
experiment,  of  an  acoholic  solution  of  the 
idoide  of  silver  and  the  idoide  of  potassium. 
A  glass  plate,  well  cleaned  from  grease,  is 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  obtained 
by  pouring  a  small  quantity  on  the  plate,  and 
running  it  oft'  by  one  corner  into  the  bottle. 
This  film,  solidified  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  is  now  excited  by  a  solution  of  30 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  placed  in  the  camera,  and  the 
image  developed  and  fixed  by  processes, 
which  we  cannot  of  course  here  find  room  to 
detail. 

Collodion  may  be  prepared  from  paper, 
flax,  the  pith  of  the  elder,  and  many  other 


•  Grapo  sugar  and  honoy  have  been  succeasAilly 
employed  in  greatly  increasing  the  sensibility  of  al- 
bumen plates. 


vegetable  substances.  In  whatever  way  it 
is  made,  the  name  of pyroxyline  is  given  to 
it.  Lignine,  or  the  true  substance  of  wood, 
is  convertible  into  a  substance  analogous  to 
true  gun-cotton.  Lignine,  combined  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  forms  a  substance  called 
xyloidide.  The  preparations  of  collodion  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas  are  in  much  esteem, 
and  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Xylo-iodide 
of  Silver. 

Although  M.  Biot,  in  1840,  considered  it 
as  an  illusion  to  expect  photographs  having 
the  colour  of  the  objects  which  they  repre- 
sent, yet  a  certain  advance,  and  one  of  some 
importance,  has  been  made  to  this  result. 
In  a  former  article  we  referred  to  the  at- 
tempts of  M.  Claudet  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
to  copy  the  colours  of  nature.  Mr.  Hunt 
"  produced  coloured  images,  not  merely 
impressions  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but 
copies  in  the  camera  of  coloured  objects." 
But  the  most  important  results  have  been 
obtained  by  M.  Edmund  Becquerel,  and  M. 
Niepce  St.  Victor  of  Paris. 

In  November  1848,  M.  Edmund  Becque- 
rel exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
"  a  photochromatic  image  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  coloured  photographs  obtained  in 
the  camera  obscura."  These  photographs 
were  on  daguerreotype  plates;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  and  those  of  natural  objects,  were 
obtained  by  his  process.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  method  of  fixing  them  could  be 
found,  and  the  colours  disappeared  very 
quickly  when  exposed  to  light,  though  they 
could  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the 
dark. 

M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  has  pursued  this 
subject  with  more  success  than  his  predeces- 
sors. Mr.  Hunt  has  examined  pictures  of 
his  on  metallic  plates,  "  in  which  every 
colour  of  the  original  was  most  faithfully 
represented,"  but  they  eventually  faded  into 
one  uniform -reddish  tint ;  and  M.  Niepce 
St.  Victor  tells  us  that  he  has  made  an  hun- 
dred attempts  to  fix  these  helio-chromes^  as 
he  calls  them,  without  the  slightest  success. 

Important  as  these  researches  are,  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  just  published  two 
"  Memoirs"  on  a  new  action  of  light,  which 
will  excite  much  interest  in  the  scientific 
world.  Having  exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  sun's  direct  rays  an  engraving, 
which  had  been  kept  several  days  in  the 
dark,  he  applied  the  engraving  to  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper,  and  after  twenty-four  hours* 
contact,  he  obtained  a  negative  picture  of 
the  engraving !  If  the  engraving,  taken  from 
a  dark  place,  where  it  has  been  for  several 
days,  be  applied  to  the  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper,  without  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
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the  sun,  no  negative  picture  is  produced. 
Wood,  ivory,  goldbeater's  skiii,  parchment, 
and  even  the  living  skin,  struck  by  light, 
will  give  a  negative  picture,  but  metals  and 
enamels  will  not.  If  a  film  of  mica,  glass, 
or  rock  crystal  is  placed  between  the  en- 
graving and  the  sensitive  paper,  no  negative 
picture  will  be  got ;  but  if  the  engraving  is 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  collodion  or  gel- 
atine, the  picture  will  be  obtained.  If  the 
distance  between  the  engraving  and  the  sen- 
sitive paper  is  only  three  millimetres,  or 
l-8th  of  an  inch,  a  picture  will  be  produced; 
and  if  the  lines  of  the  engraving  are  strong, 
a  distance  of  a  centimetre  will  not  prevent 
it.  If  we  take  an  opaque  tube,  shut  up  at 
one  end  and  lined  with  white  paper,  and  ex- 
pose the  open  end  for  an  hour  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  if  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  we  apply  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
to  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  we  shall  obtain 
a  negative  image  of  the  opening.  If  the 
tube  be  hermetically  sealed  after  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  it  will  preserve  for  a  long 
time  the  power  of  acting  upon  sensitive 
paper.  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  placed  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  that  had  been  in  the  dark  in 
the  camera,  where  it  continued  to  receive  for 
three  hours  an  image  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  sun.  When  taken  out  and  applied 
to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  it  reproduced 
very  visibly,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  ori- 
ginal image  in  the  camera  obscura  ! 

In  his  second  Memoir  our  author  exhibits 
this  "  persistent  activity,"  or  "  storing  up" 
of  light,  as  he  calls  it,  in  another  interesting 
experiment.  He  places  a  gfass  or  paper 
negative  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  that  has  been 
several  days  in  the  dark,  and  after  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  he  takes 
out  the  paper  in  the  dark,  and  develops  the 
picture  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
fixes  it  by  merely  washing  it  in  pure  water. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  picture  more  quickly 
and  more  vigorously  developed,  he  impreg- 
nates the  sheet  of  paper,  till  it  becomes  of  a 
pale,  straw  yellow  colour,  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium^  "  which  ad- 
mits in  a  higher  degree  than  the  paper  the 
luminous  action  of  storing  up  with  the  per- 
sistent luminous  activity."  The  picture, 
when  taken,  as  before,  is  fixed  by  simple  im- 
mersion in  pure  water  till  the  salt  of  uranium 
is  completely  removed.*  Thus  fixed,  the 
pictures  resist  the  energetic  action  of  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  cyanuret  of  potash  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  hope  that   they  wuU  be  in- 


destructible by  time.  This  great  discovery 
of  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  will  be  received 
with  surprise  by  the  scientific  world,  who 
regard  light  and  all  its  chemical  influences 
as  the  effect  of  simple  motion.  When  light 
has  been  stored  up  for  days,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  can  afterwards  begin  to 
vibrate  and  perform  all  its  former  functions. 
Although  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor's  experi- 
ment on  the  permanence  of  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  photographs  is  very  interesting, 
yet  time  only  can  solve  the  problem  of  their 
absolute  indestructibility  ;  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  practise  the  art  with  all  the  fears 
and  misgivings  of  the  past.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  several  processes  have  been 
invented  by  which  photographs  can  be  ren- 
dered as  permanent  as  engravings,  and  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent.  The  best  of  these 
processes  is  the  photo-gal vanographic  one  of 
Mr.  Paul  Pretsch,  who,  after  securing  his 
right  by  patent,  established  a  company  at 
Islington,  and  has  published  in  a  series  of 
numbers  magnificent  specimens  of  the  art. 
Solutions  of  glue  in  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  are  mixed  according  to  a  rule,  and 
spread  like  albumen  over  the  glass  plate. 
A  photograph  or  engraving  is  placed  on  the 
prepared  plate,  and  a  negative  taken  in  sun- 
light. The  glass  is  then  placed  in  water 
with  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  darkened  parts 
are  rendered  soluble,  while  the  other  parts 
are  insoluble,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  we 
have  a  picture  represented  not  only  by  light 
and  shadow,  but  by  the  unequal  thickness  of 
the  gelatine  on  the  glass.  When  the  plate 
is  dry,  soft  gutta-percha  is  pressed  upon  the 
picture  till  it  hardens.  The  gutta-percha 
has  consequently  an  image  the  reverse  of 
the  first.  After  rubbing  it  over  with  bronze 
powder  or  black  lead,  it  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  an  electro- 
type plate  taken  from  it,  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a  voltaic  battery.  From  this  plate 
others  can  be  readily  taken,  and,  as  in  ordi- 
nary copperplate  printing,  thousands  of  copies 
can  be  thrown  off.  "By  this  process,"  says 
Mr.  Hunt,*  "pictures,  in  which  the  most 
delicate  details  are  very  faithfully  preserved, 
and  the  nice  gradations  in  light  and  shadow 
maintained  in  all  their  beauty,  are  now 
printed  from  the  electrotype  plate,  obtained 
from  the  photograph.  The  process  of  photo- 
galvanography  is  evidently  destined  to  take 
a  very  high  position  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature  and  art."f 


*  The  paper  is  immersed  five  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  20  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  100  grains  of 
water ;  or  it  may  be  floated  on  the  solution,  so  as  to 
penetrate  through  only  half  the  thickness  of  the 
paper. 
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*  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  269,  270. 

f  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  establishment  at 
Isliogton  is  broken  up,  but  we  trust  that  Mr.  Pretsch 
will  resume  his  labours  with  wealthy  and  active 
coadjutors. 
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Since  the  publication  of  our  former  article, 
photography  has  had  many  new  and  valuable 
applications,  not  only  to  the  fine  but  to  the 
useful  arts. 

In  miniature  painting  it  has  created  a  new 
profession.  Mr.  Duppa,  a  distinguished  art- 
ist, after  making  his  photograph  transparent, 
paints  with  oil  colours  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph,  so  that  he  never  can  take  away 
the  original  likeness.  Mr.  Dickinson,  on 
the  contrary,  and  others,  paint  upon  the 
photograph  itself;  and,  at  a  trifling  risk  of 
affecting  the  likeness,  they  have  the  power 
of  correcting  defects,  both  in  form  and  ex- 
pression, which  exist  in  almost  every  sun- 
picture. 

To  the  landscape  and  historical  painter, 
photography  has  proved  an  invaluable  assist- 
ant. Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson  published 
some  time  ago  the  most  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  for  foregrounds,  taken  while 
growing  at  the  foot  of  rocks  and  trees.  Of 
these,  the  ferns,  the  dock  leaves,  the  fox- 
glove, and  the  nettle  are  beyond  all  praise  ;* 
but  charming  as  these  are,  they  are  sur- 
passed by  two  on  a  larger  scale,  which  have 
recently  appeared,  under  the  names  of  "  the 
Quiet  Corner"  and  "the  Dykeside."  These 
photographs,  \b\  by  15.J  inches,  full  of  the 
poetry  of  vegetable  life,  teem  with  wild 
plants  of  the  most  picturesque  and  lovely 
forms,  and  rich  in  the  variety  and  luxuriance 
of  leaf  and  stem.  Thoughdevoid  of  fragrance 
and  of  colour,  they  allure  us  to  the  cooling 
fountain  which  waters  them.  They  tempt 
us  to  nestle  in  the  little  rocky  hollow  which 
they  adorn,  and  to  weep  with  human  sym- 
pathies amid  creations  that  are  fated  but  to 
bloom  and  die. 

The  most  important  application  of  photo- 
graphy has  certainly  been  to  the  stereoscope, 
not  only  in  reference  to  art,  but  to  the  great 
purposesof  education,  and  to  the  illustration 
of  works  on  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  surface  of  the  moon  has  been  drawn 
with  singular  beauty.  The  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  have  been  delineated,  and 
various  other  astronomical  phenomena,  which 
the  observer  could  not  otherwise  have  re 
corded.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious 
appliciitions  of  the  art  has  been  to  micro- 
scopic portraits,  as  executed  with  such  ski 
by  Mr.  Dancer  of  Manchester.  Some  of 
these  are  so  small  that  ten  thousand  could 
bo  included  in  a  square  inch,  and  yet,  when 
magnified,  the  pictures  have  all  the  smooth- 
ness and  vigour  of  ordinary  photographs. 

*  The  French  have  executed  fine  photographs*  of 
plants  after  they  have  been  placed  in  a  vase  or 
woven  into  gurUndii.  Knglinh  artists,  too,  have  done 
the  S'irae  with  plants  in  a  hot-house.  See  Brewster's 
Treatiu  on  the  Staeoscope,  pp.  173-178. 


The  illustration  of  books  by  photography 
is,  at  present,  a  doubtful  application  of  the 
art.  The  indestructible  photo  galvanographs 
of  Mr.  Pretsch  render  such  a  risk  un- 
necessary. The  circulation  of  photographs 
in  periodicals,  such  as  Tlie  Photographic  Art 
Journal^  cannot,  we  think,  succeed.  In  the 
four  numbers  of  that  work,  which  ought  to 
have  contained  eight  first-rate  photographs, 
there  are  only  four  worth  possessing,  in- 
cluding "Fruit  by  Lance,"  from  a  highly- 
coloured  oil  painting  which  photography 
cannot  reproduce  in  light  and  shadow.  The 
scene  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  our  copy,  and 
likely  in  many,  is  entirely  spoilt;  and  in 
our  copy  Miss  Jewsbury's  portrait  is  a  feeble 
and  ineffective  photograph,  though  tolerably 
good  in  other  copies  which  we  have  seen. 
What  beauty  is  there  in  the  alto-relievo  of 
Justin  ?  and  who  cares  for  a  view  of  "  A 
Farm-yard  in  Hythe,"  with  a  lump  of 
blurred  foliage  in  the  corner.  But  even  if 
these  photographs  were  good,  and  repre- 
sented interesting  historical  subjects,  and 
great  men,  and  grand  scenes  in  nature,  they 
never  could  float  the  mawkish  letterpress  of 
science  and  literature  with  which  they  are 
interspersed. 

The  Stereoscopic  Magazine  has  yet  to  show 
its  character,  by  giving  only  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  rejecting  every  picture^  as  an  im- 
position on  the  public^  which  is  7iot  taken  at 
the  true  binocular  angle.  If  it  does  not,  a 
rival,  in  which  "  the  pictures  are  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form  and  of  external 
nature,  would  instantly  supplant  it.  To 
^ive  stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  human 
figure,  whether  living  or  in  marble,  in  which 
the  head  is  in  advance  of  the  neck,  and  the 
female  dress  draws  away  from  the  bust  is 
a  degradation  of  art ;  and  to  delineate  a  pic- 
turesque valley  drawn  out  in  startling  per- 
spective to  amuse  a  clown,  or  groups  of 
Egyptian  ruins  running  out  into  a  long 
street,  is  the  freak  of  a  Charlatan,  and  not 
the  work  of  an  artist. 

Upon  looking  into  the  past  history  of 
photography,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pre- 
dict its  future.  But  though  we  dare  not 
venture  to  shorten  the  arm  of  science,  or 
limit  its  grasp,  there  are  certain  steps  in 
advance  which  we  may  reasonably  anticipate. 
Optical  instruments  are  yet  required  to  re- 
present on  a  plane  the  human  face,  without 
deforming  its  lines  and  magnifying  its  im- 
perfections. We  still  require  a  more  sen- 
sitive tablet  to  perpetuate  the  tender  ex- 
pressions of  domestic  life,  and  to  fix  the 
bolder  lines  of  intellect  and  of  passion  which 
are  displayed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  senate. 
But,  above  all,  we  long  to  preserve  the  life- 
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tints  of  those  we  love — to  give  to  the  ringlet 
its  auburn,  and  to  the  eye  its  azure, — to 
perpetuate  the  maiden  blush,  and  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  even  the  hectic  flush  from 
which  we  are  so  soon  to  part. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Regulations  affecting  the  Sanatory 
Condition  of  the  Army^  1858. 

Appendix  thereto.  Answers  to  Questions 
Addressedto  Miss  Nightingale  hy  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Sickness  and 
Mortality  prevalent  in  the  Indian  Army. 
By  Col.  Sykes.  Transactions  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  1847.— May  1851. 

In  the  article  on  Rifle  Practice,  in  our  last 
number,  we  touched  upon  examples  of  the 
continued  display,  from  the  times  of  Ascham, 
and  before  them,  of  mental  combined 
with  bodily  qualities,  which  have  given 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominance  in  war ; 
the  maintenance  of  which  qualities,  and 
others  which  we  are  about  specifically  to  de- 
scribe, will  be  found  to  involve  the  main- 
tenance and  progress  of  that  race,  and  with 
them,  in  these  times,  the  chief  progress  of 
civilisation,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire. When  we  speak  of  that  race,  we  use 
for  convenience,  and  in  its  widest  sense,  a  cur- 
rent designation,  comprehending  the  Scottish 
Lowland  and  Northern  population  of  the 
island,  and  the  Anglo-IIibernian,  speaking 
English,  as  well  as  that  portion  often  dis- 
tinguished as  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon,  but  of 
which  it  is  unknown  whether  strictly  it  is  so 
or  not. 

If  we  observe,  as  impartially  as  we  may, 
the  conditions,  attested  by  foreigners,  to 
which  this  race  has  hitherto  owed  its  success, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  them  appear  to  be,  great  bodily 
strength,  bravery,  coolly  and  steadily  main- 
tained; — great  bodily  and  mental  powers  of 
endurance  of  adversity  and  of  pain.  Nations 
of  the  Celtic  race,  or  chiefly  composed  of  that 
race,  as  the  French,  frequently  manifest 
greater  intelligence  and  quickness,  and  often 
as  much  courage;  but  bodily  they  are  in- 
ferior, and  their  bravery  is  not  persistent. 
If  they  fail  in  their  onslaughts,  they  do  not 
rally  so  well,  and  they  do  not  bear  adversity 
so  long  or  so  patiently.  The  red  line  of  the 
British  dead,  which  marked  the  position 
where,  on  the  last  great  battle-field  of  Water- 
loo, they  had  stood  erect  from  sun-rise, — 
hour  after  hour  the  livelong  day,  to  be  shot 


at,  until  the  enemy  was  tired  of  attacking, — 
and  yet  at  sun  set  the  "  thin  red  line"  of  the 
living  soldiers  had  strength  unexhausted  to 
make  an  overwhelming  charge ; — that  field, 
in  common  with  others,  displayed  the  pre- 
eminent quality  of  their  endurance.  The 
American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  lost  nothing  in  courage,  and  has  gained 
in  intelligence  and  activity ;  but,  partly  by 
climate, — and  more  by  sanatory  neglects  and 
mismanagement,  of  which  they  have  to  be 
admonished,  —  they  have  deteriorated  in 
bodily  strength  ;  and  examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  make  it  doubtful  whether,  on  the  open 
field,  they  would  stand  so  patiently,  so  duti- 
fully, and  so  long,  as  the  better  class  of  the 
native  British  soldiers.  The  patient  charac- 
ter of  their  bravery  is  described  by  their  ad- 
versaries, in  the  contrast  to  the  noise  and 
excitement  of  the  French  advance,  presented 
by  what  they  call  the  morne  silence  which 
commonly  prevails  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  array 
of  battle  on  the  first  approach  to  it.  But 
what  we  deem  the  real  greatness  of  their 
special  quality  of  bravery,  is  often  displayed 
not  in  battle-fields,  but  in  meeting  pain  and 
disaster,  in  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  under 
the  regulations  of  discipline ; — as  was  dis- 
played by  the  soldiers  in  the  transport  ship, 
the  "  Maria  Soames,"  when  the  hatches  being 
closed  upon  them,  in  a  storm,  they  came  up 
in  order,  two  by  two,  to  receive  a  breath  of 
air,  and  then  retired  to  give  their  comrades 
a  turn  and  a  chance,  until  the  relief  proved 
ineflfective  for  all,  and  all  died.  In  bravery 
even  under  defeats,  which  are  not  allowed  to 
become  routs  ;  in  retreats,  like  that  of  Sale's 
Brigade;  in  defences  like  that  of  Lucknow, 
we  believe,  the  Anglo  Saxon  is  more  dis- 
tinguished than  in  battle,  as  also  in  the  last 
scene,  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death.  An 
eminent  witness  of  human  suflering,  which 
she  has  made  it  a  study  for  years  in  the  chief 
hospitals  of  Europe  to  mitigate,  —  Miss 
Nightingale  herself,  bears  testimony  to  the 
superior  fortitude  with  which  painful  opera- 
tions were  borne,  and  death  was  met,  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Crimea,  as  compared  with  the  soldiers  of 
every  other  race  who  were  received  in  them. 
To  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  courage, 
endurance,  and  perseverance  displayed  in 
storms,  in  suflfering,  in  battle,  and  applied  to 
mining  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  the 
wielding  of  immense  steam  power,  and  pro- 
ductive industry,  during  peace,  the  nation 
owes  its  prosperity,  and  its  resources  for 
war.  The  actual  number  of  slain  in  all  the 
battles,  naval  as  well  as  military,  exclusive 
of  the  wounded,  did  not  average  one  thou- 
sand per  annum  during  the  twenty -two  years' 
war;  whereas  the  numbers  killed  outright 
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in  mining  explosions,  in  the  burstings  of 
steam-engines,  in  railways,  in  casualties  of 
machinery,  in  burnings,  scald ings,  and  other 
violent  deaths  sustained  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions during  peace,  average  six  times  that 
number  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  apart 
from  the  deaths  at  sea.  At  a  Congress  of 
Bienfaisance  held  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Chad  wick 
collected  from  concurrent  foreign  testimony 
the  general  admission,  on  actual  measured 
results,  which  admit  of  no  dispute,  that  two 
Anglo-Saxon  agricultural  labourers  do  the 
work  of  three  Normans,  of  three  Germans, 
of  three  Danes,  or  of  three  Norwegians. 
How  portions  of  these  kindred  races  have 
sunk  in  relative  energy,  whilst  others  of 
them  have  gained ;  how  much  may  be  due 
to  social  or  political  institutions,  how  much 
to  bodily  condition  and  race,  would  form 
most  important  subjects  of  inquiry.  But  in 
Germany  the  Anglo-Saxon  miner  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "  navvy"  do  more  than  double 
the  work,  and  are  cheaper  at  their  higher 
pay,  than  their  kinsmen.  In  France  the  re- 
lative superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  labourer 
is  still  greater.*  Now,  this  industrial  success 
and  value  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  one 
mental  quality,  which,  in  addition  to  bodily 
strength,  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree, 
which  may  be  described  as  self-containedness, 
— undivertedness, — impassibility  to  external 
irrelevant  impressions,  or  to  distracting 
pleasurable  excitement; — it  is  the  mental 
quality  which  is  more  easy  to  denote  than  to 
analyse  that  carries  him  through  the  long- 
continued  repetition  of  toilsome  labour, — 
"  steady  as  time."  It  is  not  the  condition  of 
Colin  the  clown,  who,  not  knowing  what  he 
sought,  "whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of 
thought,"  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  his  own 
musings  and  trains  of  thought ;  —  whilst 
working  he  may  be  revolving  the  scenes  of 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  the  high  thoughts 
given  by  the  last  sermon ; — but  he  keeps 
ever  before  him  the  end  of  what  he  is  about, 
— the  produce  of  his  labour,  the  wages  or  the 
extra  rood,  or  ought  else,  which  his  labour 


*  Mr.  Rawlinson,  tho  sanatory  engineer,  who  con- 
ducted much  work  in  tho  Crimea^  with  native  la- 
bourers and  artizans,  declared  that  tho  Croats  were 
dear  workers  at  sixpence  a  day,  and  that,  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  natives,  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  to  have  brought  out  English  workmen  to  do 
their  work  at  tlieir  nominally  high  wages.  Tho 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie  stated,  that  having  examined, 
when  in  India,  the  comparative  cost  of  Indian,  Chi- 
nese, and  English  labour,  ho  found  that  an  Englisli 
labourer  of  average  afflciency  was  equal  to  several 
Chinese,  and  ono  Chinese  equal  to  several  Indians 
(Bengalcso),  and  this  independently  of  tho  advantage 
or  the  disadvantage  of  the  tools  used.  Engineers 
declare  that  in  India  they  flr.d  no  advantage  in  the 
supposed  cheapness  flrom  tho  low  pay  of  tho  natives^ 
M  compared  wiUt  tlie  English  workmen. 


produces  to  himself,  and  which  he  knows  can 
only  be  got  by  perseverance.     He  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  which  regulates 
or  quickens  his  step,  or  to  the  labour  song, 
which  does  the  like,  and  helps  to  attain  the 
end ;  but  if  it  diverts  him  from  that  end,  it 
is  a  distraction  and  an  annoyance.     Work  is 
to  him  a  serious  thing,  and  it  ts  a  serious 
and  a  great  thing.  Negatively,  in  what  it  ex- 
cludes, as  well    as  what  it  insures,  it  is  a 
great  virtue  : — in  every-day  life   it  insures 
truthfulness, — getting  work  done  in  time,  and 
according  to  order ;  it  excludes  lying  excuses, 
cheating,  evasions  of  obligations  and  frauds 
to  obtain  without  labour  the  produce  of  other 
people's  labour,  to  obtain  pleasure  and  sub- 
sistence at  other  people's  expense;   it  ex- 
cludes shams.      Persistent  labour, — impas- 
sivity to  pleasurable  excitement,  "  sticking 
to  work"  excludes  vagabondage.     As  illus- 
trative, of  the  lighter  manifestations  of  the 
quality  we  describe,  we  may  mention  the 
observation  of  a  French  manufacturer,  who, 
with  a  party  at  Manchester,  went  to  visit  a 
manufactory  there,  was  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  new-comers  only  attracted  a  passing 
glance.     "  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  it  had  been  in 
my  own  manufactory,  the  arrival  of  a  set  of 
visitors  would  have  been  known  as  soon  as 
they  had  alighted  in  the  court-yard  ;  half  the  , 
workers  would  have  left  the  machines  and 
been  at  the  window  looking  out  upon  them  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  females  had  not  been  there, 
it  would  have  been  because  they  were  taking 
out  their  curl-papers."     The   party  asking 
their  way  of  one  of  a  group  of  diggers,  they 
were  answered  civilly,  but  shortly,  over  the 
shoulder,  without  missing  a  stroke  of  work. 
If  such  a  question  had  been  asked  of  one  of 
a  set  of  the  Irish  aboriginal  workmen,  the 
whole  set  would  have  put  down  their  spades, 
and  been  ready  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  inquirer,  and  not  one,  but  two  or 
more,  would  be  ready  to  go  with  him,  and 
show  him  the  way.     Our  neighbours  cannot 
stand  long-continued  silent  work.     A  French 
workman  sent  into  a  tunnel  with  an  English 
navvy,  after  one  spell,  declared  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  induce  him  to  go  alone  again 
with  a  man  who  would  not  be  diverted  a 
moment  from  his  work,  or  to  speak  a  word 
the  whole  day  long.    The  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
spises  useless  chatter.      A   French  carrier 
coming  round  for  orders  for  goods,  accosts 
the  fellow- worker  politely  or  amusingly,  in- 
quires of  "  comment  vovs  portez  vous^^^  com- 
ments him  pleasantly  about  his  children — 
"et  votre  femme,  comment  elle  est  char- 
mant."     But  the  observer  will  find  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  carrier  in  Lanctishire  despises 
even  the  prolix   formula  of  the  Southern 
Saxon,  "Have  you  any  orders  for  me  to-day  V* 
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and  reduces  his  interrogatory  to  a  stern  mon- 
osyllable of  the  Attic  vernacular,  "  ow't  {i.  e., 
anything)  1"  to  which  the  rejoinder  is  in  due 
turn,  "  now't"  (nothing).  But  on  repeated 
visits,  that  same  eminent  French  manufac- 
turer avowed,  that  if  he  were  freed  from  so- 
cial ties,  and  were  to  seek  a  seat  of  industry 
for  his  capital,  simply  for  profitable  invest- 
ment, he  would  greatly  prefer  investing  it 
among  these  more  earnest  Anglo-Saxon- 
workers  of  brief  speech,  being  assured  of 
greater  profit  from  their  work,  though  he 
would  have  to  pay  them  one-third  higher 
wages. 

It  is  to  this  mental  quality  of  self-con  tained- 
ness,  and  the  power  of  constant,  solitary 
work,  though  in  crowds,  that  makes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  so  successful  as  a  colonist  or  as 
a  backwoodsman,  and  enables  him  to  pene- 
trate and  live  amidst  the  gloom  of  forests, 
for  months  and  years,  without  seeing  any 
human  being  other  than  his  wife  and  children, 
and  often  in  complete  solitude.  Our  more 
sociable  neighbour,  often  with  greater  intelli- 
gence, and  on  occasions  with  equal  courage, 
fails  as  a  colonist,  chiefly  because  he  will  not 
endure  this,  and  will  not  remain  long,  pas  de 
cafe?  et  pas  de  societe!  He  has  done  no- 
thing effectual  in  colonising  Algeria ;  for  he 
will  not  go  out  of  the  city  or  the  camp  to 
the  mountain  solitudes,  or  consent  to  consort 
with  Kabyles  or  mere  savages.  He  has 
failed,  from  the  like  cause,  in  the  colonisation 
of  the  New  World.  In  Canada,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  everywhere  gaining  ground,  not 
only  on  account  of  superior  industrial  energy, 
and  greater  rude  productive  power,  but  be- 
cause he  will  go  into  the  backwoods,  and  la- 
bour persistently,  and  dares  live  alone,  where 
he  is  passing  the  Germans,  and  others  who 
will  only  colonise,  and  will  only  live  in  or- 
ganised communities,  which  consequently  do 
not  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlements. 

The  qualities  of  the  labour  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  will  be  found  to  be  a  primary 
element  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
through  its  wealth  the  means  of  sustaining 
war.  When  two  men  do,  as  they  do,  the 
work  of  three,  the  capital  requisite  to  main- 
tain the  third  man — to  provide  him  in  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging — is  saved,  and  the  sav- 
,  ing  may  be  divided  between  the  two  workers 
who  do  his  amount  of  work,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  advances  the  capital,  and  guides 
its  application,  and  distributes  the  produce. 
It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  division  of  the  saving 
of  the  third  man's  wages  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  labourer  obtains  meat  and  superior 
food ;  and  were  his  education  less  neglected 
he  would  expend  on  better  dwellings  and 
better  clothes  the  greater  part  of  that  which 


he  now  expends  on  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
various  sorts  of  stimuli,  amounting  to  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  per  annum,  or  a  sum 
equal  to  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country. 
That  the  productive  power  of  two  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  labourers  of  this  country  is 
equal  to  three  of  the  labourers  of  France,  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  may  be  taken 
as  the  justification  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  twenty-six  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  thirty-six  millions  of  the  population  of 
France. 

The  effect  of  the  depreciated  labour  of  the 
Celtic  labourer,  in  poor  French,  as  well  as  in 
poor  Irish  districts,  was  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Chad  wick  in  his  address  at  the  Congress  of 
Bienfaisance  at  Brussels : — That  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  labour  of  the  Celtic  cottier, 
the  working  hours  of  his  days,  wh6n  working 
by  himself,  were  nearly  one-half  less  than 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  from  his  ob- 
servance of  saints'  days,  holidays,  attendance 
at  markets  even  when  he  had  nothing  to  sell, 
at  wakes,  and  fights,  and  festivals,  he  con- 
sumed at  least  100  days  unproductively  ; 
and  that  hence  the  working  days  of  his  year 
were  one-third  less  ;  whilst  from  the  filth  of 
his  hovel,  his  inferior  food,  the  produce  of 
his  inferior  labour,  he  was  more  fifllicted 
with  fatal  disease,  and  the  years  of  his  life 
were  reduced  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
less  than  those  of  his  compeer.* 

The  demand  for  labour  possessing  the 
qualities  described,  of  steadiness  and  con- 
stancy, with  the  superaddition  of  increased 
skill  and  intelligence,  is  increasing  in  the 
chief  labour  markets.  In  the  British  com- 
mercial navy,  for  example, — of  which  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  exclusively  of  the  com- 
mercial navy  of  the  United  States,  it  now  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  put  together,  and  is  increasing, — there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  Anglo-Saxon 
seamen,  and  of  seamen  of  the  first  class  of 
that  race,  as  being  the  most  economical ;  and 
complaints  are  heard  of  the  need  of  supply- 
ing their  deficiency  by  greater  numbers  of 
inferior  men.  For  the  guidance  of  machinery 


*  In  respect  to  holidays,  such  is  the  persistence  of 
some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  the 
heads  of  industrial  occupations  have  had  absolutely 
to  force  some  of  the  workers  to  take  them,  and  when 
they  have  taken  them,  they  have  scarcely  known 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  and  some  have  abso- 
lutely, in  their  perplexity,  taken  them  out  in  bed. 
A  benevolent  railway  director  found,  that  a  man,  at 
at  a  lone  station,  where  his  duty  was  to  watch  a 
switch  steadily,  had  not  had  a  holiday  for  years,  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  one,  which  he  did ;  but  hav- 
ing tried  one,  he  returned  thanks  for  the  intention, 
but  he  begged  that  he  might  not  again  be  taken  from 
his  duty. 
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of  every  description,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
inn  proved  processes  in  the  arts,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  workmen  of  the  first 
class,  and  great  difficulty  in  supplying  them. 
The  development  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  colonist,  has  created 
an  increasing  drain  on  the  able-bodied  class 
for  emigration.  All  this  demand  is  highly 
beneficial ; — but  it  narrows  our  resources  for 
war,  whilst  there  is  an  increasing  demand, 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  extending  empire, 
of  men  of  the  race  and  with  the  qualifications 
which  have  won  it.  The  effect  of  these 
drains  upon  the  able-bodied  population  of 
the  country,  is  to  occasion  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  force  for  the  public  service 
even  where  comparatively  high  pay  is  given 
for  it,  as,  for  example,  in  the  police,  where  it 
is  found  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  first 
character  of  the  ranks.  On  a  late  augment- 
ation of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  the 
magistrates,  before  whom  the  new  men  ap- 
peared, were  pained  by  the  displays  of  their 
inferiority,  and  made  frequent  observation, 
that  they  felt  as  if  they  were  returning  to 
the  men  of  the  old  parochial  watch. 

These  general  positions  appear  to  us  to  be 
needful  to  the  determination  of  some  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  respect  to  our 
national  defences,  and  especially  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Indian  empire. 

A  large  army,  on  the  scale  of  that  of  France 
would  bo  in  England,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
most  oppressive  burthen,  and  a  source  of  na- 
tional weakness,  not  alone  for  the  extra 
charge  for  their  maintenance,  but  from  the 
drain  of  such  a  large  body  of  able-bodied 
men  from  the  great  sources  of  industry  and 
productive  power.  Let  us  consider  of  the  de- 
moralisation of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
constantly  in  barracks  or  camps  in  this 
island ;  of  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
always  at  Manchester,  of  ten  or  twelve  at 
Glasgow,  and  the  like  proportion  at  Edin- 
burgh— men  taken  from  the  looms,  the  ma- 
chines, the  foundries,  the  collieries,  the  dock- 
yards !  It  is  well  for  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country,  that  from  the  qualities  we 
have  described  on  the  part  of  the  men,  com- 
paratively small  armies  have  hitherto  suf- 
liced  for  the  purpose  of  war.  But  it  appears 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  empire, 
and  relatively  to  its  extension,  even  smaller 
armies  must  be,  ns  we  believe  they  may  be, 
made  to  suffice;  but  large  administrative  re- 
forms will  be  requisite  for  that  object,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  our  security  with  ar- 
mies proportionately  less  numerous. 

A  very  sensible  English  officer,  who 
serve 3  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  ob- 
served, that  upon  a  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  ranks  alone,  ho  would,  on  an  open 


plain,  and  in  single  fight,  venture  Anglo- 
Saxon  soldiers  almost  as  against  three  to 
one;  but  when  he  considered  the  superior 
ability  of  the  Russian  officers  there,  he  must 
considerably  diminish  the  numerical  odds  of 
the  two  forces  to  insure  a  preponderant 
chance.  This  was  an  observation,  as  respects 
our  military  position  and  security,  which  late 
experience  proves  to  be  widely  and  general- 
ly applicable.  Whilst  of  the  comparatively 
raw  material  of  Anglo-Saxon  labour  it  is 
proved  to  be  as  three  to  two  of  the  best  la- 
bour on  the  Continent, — even,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  Norman,  Danish,  or  Norwegian  la- 
bour,— we  might  speak  of  as  of  equivalent 
elementary  power  in  war,  were  it  not  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  leadership  of  the 
continental  forces.  Whilst,  from  parliamen- 
tary corruption  and  jobbing,  promotion  for 
mere  patronage,  or  purchase,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  merit,  the  leadership  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  forces  is  in  the  condition  admitted  by 
the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  when 
he  said,  that  "  our  gentleman  officer,  how- 
ever admirable  his  conduct  in  a  field  of 
battle,"  etc.,  "is  but  a  poor  creature  in  dis- 
ciplining his  company  in  camp  cantonments 
and  quarters  ;"  but  still  more  of  the  condition 
of  the  higher  leadership,  when  he  said,  as 
attested  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  "  that  if  sev- 
enty thousand  men  were  drawn  up  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  knew  but  five  living  men  who  were 
able  to  take  them  out  again,"  the  continental 
leadership,  has,  by  special  training,  tested 
by  competitive  examinations,  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  efficiency  of  the  people  of 
inferior  labour  for  common  purposes  is  so 
far  augmented  for  the  purposes  of  war,  as  at 
all  events  to  diminish  any  advantage  which 
we  may  heretofore  have  possessed  in  the  na- 
tural  qualities  of  our  soldiery.  But  whilst, 
from  the  improvements  already  made  in  the 
mechanics  of  war,  common  to  all  nations, 
there  is,  as  we  may  show,  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  qualifications  for  service 
even  in  the  ranks,  the  drain  upon  the  general 
labour  market,  for  the  purposes  of  production, 
is  seriously  reducing  the  quality  of  the  men 
obtainable  by  enlistment. 

Let  us  shortly  consider  some  of  the  new 
requirements  for  the  ranks,  which  are  neces- 
sitated by  the  improvements  in  progress  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Sir  Richard  Henegan,  formerly  head  of  the 
field  train  department  of  the  allied  armies, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, states,  in  a  work  narrating  his  military 
experience  during  seven  years'  campaigns  in 
the  Peninsula,  that,  '^Allowing  half  the  shots 
served  out  (to  the  infantry)to  have  been  fired 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  3,075,000  rounds 
were  fired  against  the  enemy,  of  whom  8000 
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were  killed  or  wounded,  consequently  only 
one  musket-shot  out  of  459  took  effect ;  and 
this  calculation  includes  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  by  90  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  on 
the  average,  fired  73  rounds  of  shot  and  shell 
each,  making  a  total  of  6870  rounds.  The  cav- 
alry were  but  slightly  engaged  during  that 
day."  He  states,  that  he  remarked  the  like 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  in  relation  to  the 
effect  produced  at  every  other  battle  except  the 
battle  of  Barossa.  Other  military  men  have 
stated  that  the  effective  shots  can  scarcely 
be  one-half  the  number  above  stated.  The 
"  dreadful  volleys"  of  our  soldiers  have  been 
much  talked  of;  and  their  steady  fire  has  been 
much  praised  by  foreign  officers.  But  an 
able  officer,  who  was  amidst  the  squares  of 
infantry  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  stated  to 
us,  that  he  observed  carefully  the  result  of 
their  fire  upon  the  French  cavalry  as  they 
rode  between  the  squares,  and  never  ob- 
served more  than  three  or  four  fall  from  a 
single  volley.  The  country  heard  much  of 
the  manner  in  which,  at  the  battle  of  Bala- 
clava, Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  the  Highland 
Brigade,  received  in  line,  instead  of  in 
square,  a  charge  of  Russian  cavalry,  and 
fired  a  volley  into  them.  An  officer,  who 
was  a  spectator,  declares  that  less  than  half 
a  dozen  saddles  were  emptied  by  it,  and  yet 
the  cavalry  retreated.  Heretofore  the  art 
of  war  appears  to  have  been  in  bringing  up 
our  ships  and  columns  so  near  to  the  enemy, 
that  there  could  be  no  missing  them  by  the 
most  unskilful  firing.  The  rule  has  been,  for 
the  infantry,  that  they  are  not  to  fire  until 
they  can  perceive  the  features  of  the  enemy, 
or  see  their  eyes  move, — that  is,  at  about 
^iffhti/  yards  distance.  In  the  advance  of  the 
same  Highland  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  they  were  ordered  not  to  fire  until 
they  were  with'mjifii/  yards  of  the  enemy, 
against  whom  they  were  marched  up  at  a 
parade  step,  closing  the  gaps  made  in  their 
ranks  by  a  heavy  fire,  not  returning  a  shot 
until  they  were  within  (en  yards  of  the  Rus- 
sian ranks  ;  upon  whom  a  volley  was  then 
delivered,  which  mowed  them  down  as  with  a 
gigantic  scythe.  All  this  was  praised  as  very 
fine  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  to  be  condemned 
as  very  rude  and  barbarous.  As  remarked 
by  a  French  General  at  the  time,  if  the 
British  had  had  100,000  men,  instead  of 
24,000,  it  might  have  been  worth  while  to 
strike  terror  by  such  an  exhibition  of 
courage ;  but  he  would  have  tried  to  have 
turned  the  Russians,  and  would  at  all  events 
have  fired  much  quicker,  and  have  advanced 
much  quicker,  and  would  have  driven  off  the 
enemy  with  much  less  loss  to  them,  but  also 
with  much  less  loss  of  his  own  troops. 
The  state  of  the  art  of  war  in  which  at 


least  four  hundred  and  fifly  men  must  fire  to 
bring  down  one  enemy, — in  which  severe 
losses  were  incurred  in  making  advances,  for 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  because  nothing  else 
could  be  used  effectually,  was  considered  by 
the  old  Generals  to  be  satisfactory,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Head  and  by  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  and 
the  examples  of  foreign  powers,  and  some 
conclusive  practical  demonstrations  by  the 
Americans.  With  great  reluctance,  some 
forty  or  fifty  minies  were  admitted  into  a  re. 
giment ;  next,  training  in  rifle  practice  was 
conceded.  By  this  practice  at  the  school  at 
Hythe,  it  is  proved,  that  even  with  the 
minie,  as  a  more  effective  fire  was  given  at  a 
i  thousand  yards  than  was  given  with  the 
patronage-appointed  Generals'  weapon,  the. 
Brown  Bess,  at  eighty,  the  cavalry-man  who 
approaches  the  charging  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
minie,  in  well-trained  hands,  will  breathe  his 
last,  so  that  for  the  future  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  practice  of  bayonet  charges. 
From  India  we  now  hear  of  the  "  withering 
fire  of  the  minie,"  the  *'  dreadful  minie,"-^of 
its  having  silenced  first-class  artillery,  wielded 
by  gunners  of  our  own  training  ;  and  this  is 
only  a  commencement  of  practical  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war,  in  which  foreign  na- 
tions are  in  a  condition,  and  under  motives, 
to  avail  themselves  as  against  us. 

Now  the  quality  of  the  human  force  which 
will  be  required  to  wield  these  new  arms  to 
maintain  our  position,  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  which  suffices  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances,— greater  quickness,  and  intelli- 
gence of  aim  and  action,  combined  with  cool- 
ness and  steadiness,  and  generally  increased 
bodily  strength.  None  but  first-class  shots 
will  be  of  comparative  worth  ;  and  the  bet- 
ter educated  men  supply  first-class  shots  in 
the  greatest  number,  of  which  the  Sappers 
and  Miners — the  most  important  corps,  per- 
haps, in  our  service — furnish  examples. 
The  training  school  at  Hythe  has  produced 
about  76  per  cent,  of  first-class  shots  from 
the  ranks,  and  86  per  cent,  from  the  officers; 
the  rest,  on  good  authority,  we  should  deem 
mere  waste  to  be  cast  aside,  as  hindrances 
not  worth  their  munitions.  As  examples  of 
the  power  of  the  new  weapon,  an  instance 
is  stated,  as  of  recent  occurrence  in  India, 
where  a  company  of  minies,  finding  a  party 
of  sepoys  come  within  range,  felled  the 
whole  like  a  wall,  one  man  alone  getting 
away,  when  a  marksman  stepped  out  and 
felled  him  also.  In  the  Crimea,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  whilst  standing  guard  be- 
hind some  earthwork  over  his  wounded  col- 
onel, shot  down  fifteen  of  the  enemy,  not 
missing  one.     But  at  Inkermann,  a  captain 
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being  a  superior  shot  to  any  of  his  company, 
employed  as  many  as  could  keep  him  sup- 
plied with  loaded  minies,  which  he  fired,  and 
an  enemy  was  seen  to  fall  after  every  shot, 
and  he  fired  more  than  a  hundred.  The  sta- 
tistics we  have  given  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  relative  efficiency  derivable  from  the  im- 
provement ;  but  there  is  a  pecuniary  ac- 
count which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was 
estimated  that  during  the  last  short  war 
with  France,  the  cost  to  this  country  was  at 
least  L.IOOO  for  every  enemy  killed;  and 
on  a  calculation  of  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  shot  fired  by  the  Russians  from  Sebas- 
topol  upon  our  lines,  it  was  evident  that 
every  Englishman  killed  cost  them  at  least 
L.IOOO  in  material  alone.  The  minimum 
value  of  each  soldier  may  be  stated  at 
L.IOO.* 

What  advantages  training  and  education 
in  the  military  art  may  give  to  other  races 
with  lower  bodily  power,  it  would  require 
further  experience  to  determine;  but  the 
later  experience  tends  to  show  that  earth 
work,  especially  as  against  the  new  rifle 
practice,  must  be  more  extensively  used 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  of  in  war ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  powers  of  the  first- 
class  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a  navvy  as  well  as  a 
soldier,  will  continue  to  be  at  a  premium. 
An  example  of  the  defensive  use  of  earth- 
work, in  combination  with  the  minie,  was 
shown  at  the  siege  of  Kars,  where  every 
rifleman  had  at  least  two  dead  left  in  front 
of  him,  besides  the  wounded  who  were  car- 
ried away.  One  hundred  sappers  will  put 
themselves  under  with  earthwork  usually  in 
less  than  six  hours.  With  such  training 
prevailing  extensively,  our  men  at  Waterloo, 
instead  of  having  to  stand  all  day  long  to  be 

•  In  a  paper  on  a  defensive  force,  written  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  edited  by  General  Peronet 
Thompson,  be  sustains,  as  an  economical  principle, 
that  it  is  cheap  to  have  everything  of  the  best, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  statement,  that  "  by  a 
nation,  which  has  considerable  capital  at  command, 
thirty  riflemen  may  be  raised,  armed,  and  perma- 
nently kept  on  foot,  for  the  same  expense  as  thirty- 
one  common  infantry-men.  But,  it  has  been  shown, 
that  in  appropriate  circumstances,  the  advantages  of 
the  rifle  over  the  common  mu^et  is  as  13  to  5. 
Hence,  if  riflemen  raised  to  the  extent  that  can  be 
applied  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  no  greater, 
6  of  these  riflemen  will  be  as  useful  as  13  men  with 
muskets;  or,  preserving  the  same  proportion,  30 
riflemen  will  do  the  service  of  78  common  infantry- 
men. But,  30  riflemen  are  only  the  expense  of  31 
of  other  infantry.  The  expense,  ihereforo,  of  47 
other  infantry-men  out  of  78  will  be  saved,  or  a 
given  expense  will  bo  applied  with  an  increaaed  final 
result  in  the  proportion  of  78  to  31,  or  upwards  of 
6  to  2,"— that  is  to  say,  by  the  old  rifle ;  but,  as 
stated,  the  minie  is  a  far  more  efficient  implement, 
and  the  Whitworth  has  a  range  one-half  farther,  and 
an  accuracy  several  times  greater,  at  the  same 
rangw. 


shot  down  in  exposed  positions,  would  have 
had  the  cover  of  earthworks,  and  Buona- 
parte would  have  found  himself  before  pro- 
longed Hugomonts,  or  an  impromptu  Tor- 
res Vedras, — the  approach  to  which  would 
now  be  even  more  fatal,  than  was  to  our  sol- 
diers the  approach  to  the  rifles,  who  were 
under  cover  of  the  cotton  bags  before  New 
Orleans.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  infan- 
try of  armies,  especially  for  Indian  and  colo- 
nial service,  should,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
combine  the  general  training  of  the  sapper 
with  that  of  the  rifleman.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
served by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Attack  of  Fortresses,  that  "  sappers 
and  miners  cannot  be  in  too  great  numbers; 
if  efficient  and  well  trained,  each  sapper  in  a 
siege  will  be  worth  three  men  of  the  line, 
up  to  a  certain  extent."  He  elsewhere  es- 
tablishes the  fact,  that  from  various  services 
which  he  renders  as  an  artizan  on  public 
works  during  the  peace,  the  public  have  a 
good  bargain  in  paying  three  shillings  per 
diem,  his  average  cost  to  the  public, — that  is 
to  say,  independently  of  any  special  value  as 
a  trained  rifleman ;  and  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  so  important  is  skill  in  that  weapon, 
that,  where  it  is  obtained  by  any  one  in  a 
very  high  degree,  it  will  be  found  worth  while 
to  engage  a  bearer  to  take  it  into  the  field,  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  hands  of  the  soldier 
who  is  to  wield  it  may  not  be  impaired  by 
carrying  it.  A  private  who  attained  such 
skill  as  that  displayed  by  the  captain  in  the 
instance  stated,  would  justly  earn  more  than 
the  captain's  pay.* 

The  trained  soldier,  who  does  more  than 
the  work  of  two  or  three  of  our  own  com- 
mon soldiers  of  the  line,  will  be  cheap  to  the 


*  Sir  Charles  Shaw  has  invented  a  new  imple- 
ment, of  the  principle  of  which,  and  its  efiBciency, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  combining  the  Minie,  the 
"Whitworth  or  the  Jacob,  in  a  piece  of  very  light  ar- 
tillery, which  will  give  a  high  premium  for  marks- 
manship, even  with  telescopic  sights  for  very  long 
ranges.  The  fire  of  grape  and  canuister  is  of  little 
effect  at  a  distance  of  350  yards.  Instead  of  a 
single  piece  of  cannon  between  wheels,  there  is  put 
between  them  a  moveable  platform  of  twenty-five 
minies  or  "Whitworths,  which  are  discharged  at  once, 
a  la  Fieskiy  and  are  rapidly  renewable,  with  a  range 
of  more  than  1000  yards.  Eight  men  with  this 
piece  may,  when  brought  into  perfect  action,  tliere 
is  little  doubt,  deliver  a  more  deadly  fire  than  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  infantry-men,  ns  at  present ; 
and  whilst  they  can  only  change  position  in  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  new 
piece  may  be  moved  about  at  the  rate  of  six.  Buon- 
aparte was  standing  by  a  battery  when,  as  he  him- 
self tells  the  story,  he  said  to  the  artillery  officer, 
••  Throw  a  dozen  balls  at  once  into  that  group  there ;" 
and  from  that  volley  General  Moreau  waa  slain. 
But  by  this  invention,  two  dozen  balls  or  more  will 
bo  thrown  at  once,  with  the  range  of  the  existing 
artillery,  and  with  Whitwortha^  a  mile  distance  or 
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public  at  the  wages  of  two  or  three,  and 
may  not  be  mduced  to  enlist  at  those 
wages  only,  —  without  the  inducement  of 
important  amendments  in  military  ad- 
ministration, which  we  now  approach. 
What  m,ay  be  the  position  to  which  the  men 
of  other  nations  may  be  brought,  by  their 
merit-appointed  officers,  we  cannot  estimate 
possibly  in  advance  of  ours,  if  the  mental 
and  bodily  standard  of  our  ranks  be  not  ad- 
vanced ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
moderately  fair  treatment,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  productive  power 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  economy  of  service 
at  higher  pay,  may  be  fully  maintained  in  war. 
The  complete  development  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  points  we  have  indicated  would 
occupy  considerable  space,  but  we  assume 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  demonstrative  of 
these  conclusions  : — That  with  the  demands 
upon  her  for  the  maintenance  of  her  indus- 
trial position,  England  cannot  raise  large  ar- 
mies, relatively  to  other  people ;  that  she 
must  be  dependent  for  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  her  empire  on  (relatively) 
small  numbers  of  men  of  the  same  race  as 
those  who  have  gained  it;  that  these  men 
must  be  trained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
military  skill  ;  that,  from  the  positive  value 
of  the  natural  as  well  as  acquired  qualities 
requisite  for  efficient  service,  these  few  men 
must  be  highly  paid  ;  but  though  individual- 
ly more  expensive,  they  would  be,  like  the 
high-priced  labour  of  the  country,  the  cheap- 
est in  effect.  Whilst,  however  the  advance  in 
the  arts  and  implements  of  war  requires  the 
highest  morale  and  physique  of  the  army  to 
be  maintained  and  advanced,  the  tendency 
of  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  as  well  as 
the  effect  of  general  treatment  of  the  soldiers 
in  camp  and  barracks,  is  to  discourage  and 
deteriorate  the  volunteer  composition  of  the 
ranks  of  the  army  on  both  points.  With  the 
conditions  involved  in  these  conclusions  we 
approach  the  immediate  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  Indian  empire,  for  which, 
it  is  estimated  by  military  authorities,  that 
an  army  of  not  less  than  100,000  English 
troops  will  be  required.  If  such  an  English 
force  be  acquired  at  all,  it  must  still  be 
gained  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  for  even 
were  there  any  form  of  conscription,  if  it 
secured  the  bodily  conditions,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  moral  and  mental  dispositions  re- 
quired. But  whilst  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
and  respectable  young  man  may  obtain  two 
shillings,  or  three  shillings,  or  more,  as  an 
earthworker  or  a  navvy, — eighteen  or  twen- 
ty shillings,  or  more,  as  a  policeman,* — and 


*  On  passing  in  review  a  new  police  force  with 
the  officer — a  mihtary  officer — who  had  them  in 
command,  be  could  not  help  pointing  to  the  strong 


more,  as  a  railway  labourer,  not  to  speak  of 
his  inducements  from  emigration,  even  if 
no  opening  be  presented  to  him  as  an  arti- 
zan, — how  can  he  be  expected  to  accept  serv- 
ice at  thirteenpence  halfpenny,  even  with  a 
retiring  pension,  and  "  advantages"  in  the 
present  condition  of  barracks  or  barrack 
life  during  peace,  or  with  the  prospect  of 
excessive  sickness,  and  the  failure  of  health 
and  strength,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  per- 
ishing from  hardships  alone,  during  warl 
Officers  in  high  command  may  disguise  it 
from  themselves  if  they  will,  but  the  excess- 
ive death  rates  denote  excessive  sickness ; 
and  the  excessive  sickness,  general  discom- 
fort and  misery  of  condition,  which  is  felt 
by  the  men.  Let  any  one  read  the  evidence 
given  by  non-commissioned  officers  as  to  the 
horrid  condition  and  discomfort  of  their 
barracks  at  night,  and  consider  how  many 
of  them  may  be  expected  to  invite  brothers 
or  relations  to  enlist  1  The  respectable 
classes  of  men  will  only  be  influenced  by 
the  testimony  of  men  of  their  own  standing; 
it  is  the  inferior,  the  reckless,  and  the  very 
refuse  of  the  community,  that  are  inveigled 
by  the  wiles  of  the  recruiting  sergeant ;  and 
it  is  not  by  an  army  so  composed  that  the 
improved  mechanism  of  war  may  be  wield- 
ed, or  our  superiority  maintained  against 
the  improving  ranks  of  foreign  armies.  In- 
telligent labourers,  or  their  advising  friends, 
will  now  be  made  well  aware,  that  whilst 
the  chances  of  the  British  soldier  in  war 
are  as  one  that  he  will  fall  by  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  they  are  now  as  three  or  four 
that  he  will  perish  by  suffering,  due  mainly 
to  the  present  state  of  the  army  adminis- 
tration. It  was  so  during  the  last  war ;  and 
the  prevalence  amongst  the  troops  in  bar- 
racks of  a  sickness  and  mortality  double 
that  which  prevails  amongst  persons  of  the 
same  ages  in  civil  life,  and  more  than  treble 
that  which  prevails  in  prisons,  is  very  strong 
proof  that  the  exposition  of  practicable 
measures  of  amendment  has  hitherto  been 
of  little  avail.  The  discouragements  to  en- 
listment with  the  prospect  of  service  in  In- 


contrast  which  his  ranks  displayed  in  superior  pow- 
er to  the  militia  of  the  same  county  "  over  whom 
they  would  walk."  There  will  soon  probably  be 
about  14,000  policemen  in  the  island.  There  is  al- 
ready 50,000  men  engaged  as  porters,  engine-driv- 
ers, labourers,  and  artizans,  on  the  railways  already 
established.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  engaged 
as  "  navvies,"  etc.,  in  the  construction  of  new  lines 
and  public  works,  all  receiving  wages  at  eighteen 
shillings  and  more  per  week.  These  comprise  large 
draughts  of  army  supplies ;  and  if  they  were  availa- 
ble as  materials  of  war,  and  ceuld  be  drilled  and 
"set  up,"  and  animated,  they  would  indeed,  in  pow- 
er, form  an  Anglo-Saxon  army  such  as,  in  the  ag' 
gregate,  the  greatest  generals  perhaps  have  never 
led! 
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dia  are  yet  more  serious ;  for  whereas  the 
death  rate  amongst  picked,  robust  men  in 
barracks  at  home,  is  double  that  which  pre- 
vails in  civil  life,  in  the  Indian  service  it  is 
quadruple  that,  and  the  sickness  is  in  pro- 
portion. From  some  insurance  tables,  de- 
duced at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Sykes  from 
the  experience  of  the  Indian  army,  it  appears 
that  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  whose 
probabilities  of  life  are  thirty  at  home,  if  he 
enlist,  and  is  sent  to  Bombay,  will  have  an 
insurable  period  of  only  fourteen;  and  if  he  be 
sent  to  Scinde,  he  may  get  only  nine  or  six. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  a  strong  man  to  have 
to  encounter  at  home  a  double  death  rate, 
and  an  average  of  fifteen  days'  sickness 
every  year  in  hospital ;  but  in  India  the 
death  rate  will  be  three  and  fourfold  that 
in  civil  life  at  home :  his  fate  will  be  to  be 
three  times  in  hospital  every  two  years,  in 
some  districts  twice  a  year;  usually  one-third 
of  a  year  in  suffering  in  bed,  and  a  duration 
of  life  of  nine  or  six  years,  before  a  final 
release  from  afflictions — chitefly  preventible. 

It  follows,  as  necessary  for  the  composi- 
tion of  an  efficient  British  army,  that  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  inducements  by  pay 
must  be  augmented,  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
couragements from  excessive  suffering  and 
sickness  must  be  removed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war, 
efforts  were  made  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  re- 
call to  the  consideration  of  the  authorities 
the  experience  of  previous  wars, — that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  loss  of  every  kind 
was  not  from  the  sword,  but  from  disease, 
the  greater  part  of  which  sanatory  science 
had  now  proved  to  be  preventible,  and  that 
commensurate  means  of  prevention  should 
now  be  adopted.  These  representations 
were  met  by  assurances  that  every  care  re- 
quisite had  been  taken.  The  subsequent 
commentary  on  this,  was  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  finest  portion  of  the  army 
by  disease.  On  this  disaster,  urgent  re- 
presentations were  again  made,  and  three  of 
the  sanatory  officers,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  first  Board  for  their  special  apti- 
tudes, were  sent  out  as  special  commission- 
ers :  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Hector  Gavin,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  sanatory  engineer, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  for  special  sanatory 
work.  The  result  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  words  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in 
an  appeal  for  the  organisation  of  a  prevent- 
ive administration,  founded  on  the  sanatory 
history  of  the  Crimean  campaign. 

"  It  18,"  she  says,  "  a  complete  example,— his- 
tory does  not  afford  its  equal— of  an  army,  after 
a  great  disaster  arising  from  neglects,  having 
been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  health  aod 


efficieDcy.  It  is  the  whole  experiment  on  a  co- 
lossal scjile.  In  all  other  examples,  the  last  step 
has  been  wanting  to  complete  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  bad  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  Crimean  campaign,  a  mortality  amonpr  the 
troops  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  disease 
alone, — a  rate  of  mortality  which  exceeds  that  of 
the  great  plague  of  London,  and  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  mortality  of  the  cholera  to  the  attacks  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  died  out  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea  an  annual  rate  greater  than  ordinarily 
die  in  times  of  pestilence  out  of  sick.  We  had 
during  the  last  dx  months  of  the  war,  a  mortality 
among  our  sicTc  not  much  more  than  among  oar 
healthy  Guards  at  home  ;  and  a  mortality  among 
our  troops,  in  the  last  five  mouths,  two-thirds 
only  of  what  it  is  among  our  troops  at  home. 
The  mortality  among  the  troops  of  the  line  at 
home,  when  corrected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  different  ages  in  the 
service,  has  been,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  187 
per  1000  per  annum,  and  among  the  Guards, 
204  per  1000  per  annum.  Comparing  this 
with  the  Crimean  mortality,  for  the  last  six 
months  of  our  occupation,  we  find  that  the 
deaths  to  admissions  were  24  per  1000  per  an- 
num ;  and  during  the  last  five  months,  viz.,  Jan- 
uary to  May  1856,  the  mortality  amoog  the 
troops  did  not  exceed  11 '5  per  1000  per  annum. 
Is  not  this  the  most  complete  experiment  in  army 
hygiene  ?" 

The  questions  before  us  are.  Whether  the 
experience  so  obtained  is  not  applicable  to 
India"?  Whether  the  existing  discourage- 
ments to  the  enlistment  of  men  of  the  re- 
quisite quality,  on  the  chances  of  being  sent 
out  for  service  in  India  (or  for  settlement) 
are  not  removable  1  Whether  the  excessive 
rate  of  mortality,  which  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed there,  is  not  preventible?  Whether, 
notwithstanding  the  climate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  not  capable  of  living  there 
without  excessive  waste  of  life,  of  settling 
there,  and  of  maintaining  dominion  there? 
to  which  questions  the  answer  is,  that  the 
evidence  is  in  the  affirmative. 

In  tropical  climates  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  gene- 
rates atmospherical  impurity,  is  more  rapid, 
and  the  products,  when  combined  with 
moisture,  are  more  injurious,  acting  as  they 
do  in  greater  force  upon  beings  at  times  re- 
duced in  strength  by  excessive  heat.  But 
if  the  larger  sources  of  disease  are  more 
rife  in  such  climes,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  more  definitely  marked  ;  and  with  the 
greater  observation,  care,  and  more  power- 
ful means  applicable  to  large  bodies  of  men, 
they  are  oflen  more  certainly  preventible. 
With  dry  heat,  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition are  of  comparatively  little  appreciable 
injury  ;  some  excessive  changes  of  it  are  at- 
tended with  dysentery,  which  is  to  be  met 
by  diet, — but  it  is  at  nightfall,  and  in  com- 
bination with  moisture  arising  from  dew,  or 
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any  local  source  of  moist  emanations,  that, 
to  use  the  medical  phrase,  they  are  exhibited 
with  noxious  effects.  A  person  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  plants,  found  that  he  could 
move  about  in  the  worst  districts  near  Sierra 
Leone,  under  a  fierce  mid-day  sun  ;  and  un- 
der a  climate  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that 
no  European  could  possibly  live,  he  preserv- 
ed his  health,  provided  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  never  going  out  of  the  reach  of  a  hut 
to  which  he  might  return  before  sun-set,  and 
light  a  fire,  and  maintain  a  dry  heat  during 
the  night.  He  found  that  the  natives,  living 
in  those  excessively  malarious  districts  into 
which  he  adventured,  did  the  same ;  and  on 
enquiring  the  reason  for  the  practice,  they 
said  they  kept  up  the  fires  to  keep  out  evil 
spirits,  who  otherwise  would  come  in  and 
inflict  pains  upon  them. 

Jf  it  be  necessary  to  occupy  such  districts, 
it  is  reserved  to  the  sanitary  engineer  to 
exercise  those  same  spirits,  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  science  and  by  works  of  drainage, 
which  will  not  only  abate  the  evil  influences 
which  arc  abroad  at  night,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  visible  pests  by  day, — the  in- 
sect tribes,  whose  incubation  is  in  stagnant 
moisture,  and  whose  life  is  in  the  gaseous 
products  of  animal  and  vegetable  decompo- 
sition which  arise  from  it.  Dr  Livingstone 
notices,  that  some  sanitary  measures  have  at 
last  been  adopted  in  the  town  of  Sierra 
Leone  itself,  with  marked  proportionate 
effect  in  the  reduction  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  which  was  indolently  assumed  to 
be  the  unavoidable  effect  of  climate.  The 
limits  of  malarious  influences  in  the  open 
field  at  nightfall,  are  commonly  detected  by 
observation  in  the  East.  We  remember 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  had  ac- 
quired some  sanitary  experience  in  India, 
telling  us,  that  in  some  districts,  men  might 
sleep  in  comparative  safety,  with  their  heads 
raised  one  foot,  and  others  only  at  two  feet 
above  ground,  and  so  on.  In  some  low  dis- 
tricts, it  is  known  that  a  foot  messenger  can- 
not be  sent  at  night,  but  that  a  messenger  or 
a  passenger  may  pass  in  safety  on  an  ele- 
phant which  bears  him  above  the  range  of 
the  malarious  influence.  On  the  recurrence 
of  epidemic  visitations,  such  as  outbursts  of 
cholera,  amongst  armies,  in  the  field  in  India, 
it  has  been  observed  that  only  the  men  in  a 
particular  position  have  been  struck,  and 
that  in  moving  them  to  another,  and  gene- 
rally to  a  higher  point,  it  has  been  as  if  they 
had  been  removed  out  of  the  range  of  shot. 
In  moving  in  close  columns,  the  nose  gives 
information  that  they  carry  much  of  their 
own  atmosphere  with  them.  It  was  often 
imagined  that  they  carried  with  them,  in  the 
case  of  particular  epidemics,  some  infection  j 


but  on  moving  in  more  open  columns  and 
spreading  at  stations,  the  impurity  was  di- 
luted, and  the  disease  was  dissipated.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  was  recently  a  preva- 
lent popular  belief  at  home,  that  beggars  car- 
ried with  them  infection  from  town  to  town, 
as  epidemics  first  broke  out,  and  fevers 
were  always  rife  in  their  lodging-houses. 
But  by  the  operation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Act  for  the  sanitary  regulation  of  common 
lodging-houses,  this  belief  has  been  dissi- 
pated. 

It  is  now  known  as  a  principle  of  sanitary 
science,  that  in  certain  climatorial  abnormal 
or  disturbed  conditions,  which  chemistry  has 
hitherto  fiiiled  to  analyse, — but  which  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  is  giving  promise  of  accomplish- 
ment,— that  the  general  effect  is  to  reduce 
the  powers  of  all  the  human  beings  exposed 
to  them,  to  make  them  all  as  it  were  sud- 
denly aged,  to  make  the  strong  weak,  and 
to  render  irregularities  dangerous  that  here- 
tofore had  been  unattended  with  any  serious 
consequences.  In  such  conditions,  the  effects 
of  atmospheric  impurities  created  by  over- 
crowding or  otherwise,  become  doubly  nox- 
ious. On  the  occasion  of  the  epidemic  vis- 
itation of  cholera  which  the  first  General 
Board  of  Health  had  to  deal  with,  those  liv- 
ing in  a  tainted  atmosphere  were  sent  to  live 
in  tents  in  the  open  fields,  and  large  num- 
bers of  town  populations  were  so  dealt  with 
with  entire  success.  People  who  got  tired 
of  living  in  the  tents  and  returned  to  their 
abodes  in  the  town,  were  immediately  at> 
tacked  with  premonitory  symptoms,  camo 
back  to  the  tents  and  were  restored.  Only 
one  family,  or  five  persons,  were  allowed  to 
each  tent.  In  Denmark,  and  in  other  places, 
the  same  expedient  was  adopted  with  equal 
success.  But  in  the  Crimea,  where  there 
were  only  curative  arrangements,  and  either 
no  preventive  knowledge  or  no  practical 
means  of  applying  it,  the  same  bell  tents 
which  had  given  protective  shelter  to  five  of 
the  civil  population,  were  allowed  to  remain 
crowded  with  fourteen  and  sixteen  soldiers — 
a  number  excessive  at  any  time,  but  which 
at  that  time  should  have  been  immediately 
diminished  even  by  the  most  inconvenient 
bivouacs,  and  the  consequences  of  the  over- 
crowding at  that  time  was  a  most  disastrous 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality. 

In  corroboration  of  this  instance  of  the 
extent  of  dependence  of  Indian  disease  upon 
habit  and  condition,  rather  than  upon  climate, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  whilst  the  death 
rate  amongst  the  Hindoos  in  Calcutta  has 
been  G'7  per  cent,  it  has  been  amongst  the 
Mussulman  population  only  2-69  per  cent., 
or  less  than  the  death  rates  prevalent  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.     On  an  analysis 
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by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bedford  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  the  Indian  town  of  Chittagong  where  the 
general  death  rate  was  2*68  per  cent,  it 
appears  that  more  than  half  of  them  were 
palpably  preventible.  The  evidence  of  the 
best  informed  authorities  on  sanitary  science 
is  clear  upon  this  point. — {Note  from  Dr. 
Baines.)  In  respect  to  European  life,  Mr. 
William  Theobald,  the  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Indians  in  Bengal,  in  some  evidence 
given  recently  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  question  of  In- 
dian settlement,  says,  "  I  think  we  have  a 
very  comfortable  existence  on  the  whole 
there ;  and  I  should  say  that  the  '  planters, ' 
i.  e.  English  settlers  who  live  in  the  interior, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  and  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  pretty  nearly  all  of 
them  every  year,  are  a  very  hearty  and 
healthy  set  of  people ;"  which  evidence  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  settlers  themselves, 
who  declare  that  the  Europeans  residing  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  enjoy  nearly  as 
good  health  as  those  residing  at  home ;  and 
that  they  certainly  would  not  dissuade  any 
body  from  going  out  to  India  with  the  view 
of  settling. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  sim- 
ilar effectual  expedients,  under  competent 
preventive  direction,  are  applicable,  together 
with  due  attention  to  diet,  to  the  protection 
of  armies  in  the  East,  from  whence  we  hear 
sixteen  and  eighteen  are  now  often  put  un- 
der one  tent.  In  respect,  however,  to  the 
sites  of  encampments,  let  us  cite  an  exam- 
ple from  the  same  field  in  the  Crimea. 

Nearly  two-fifihs  of  the  75th  Regiment, 
forming  a  portion  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
brigade  at  Balaclava,  were  down  with  fever 
at  the  side  of  a  hill,  when  the  sanitary 
commission  came  to  the  spot,  and  saw,  from 
the  geology  of  the  site,  what  an  officer  of 
competent  sanitary  knowledge,  had  such  a 
one  been  attached  to  the  quarter-master- 
general's  department,  would  have  seen  at 
once,  that  it  was  a  "  springy  "  and  untenable 
site  for  an  encampment,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  wet,  against  which,  except  by 
extraordinary  appliances,  the  soldiers  could 
not  defend  themselves.  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  course  of 
his  services  as  a  sanitary  officer  under  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  had  seen  hillside 
houses,  in  towns  in  the  north  of  England, 
ravaged  with  cholera,  with  water  coming  in 
upon  the  inhabitants,  as  it  came  upon  the 
soldiers,  from  above,  at  the  sides,  and  under- 
neath. "  It  is  impossible  that  the  floors  of 
these  huts  can  be  kept  dry  or  be  healthy, 
as  you  will  find  if  the  floor  be  taken  up," 
said  the  sanitary  commission.  The  floor 
was  taken  up,  and  the  General  was  asked  to 


put  his  stick  into  the  wet,  and  smell  it.  He 
did,  and  it  stank.  The  foul  water  was  close 
to  the  top,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
soil  of  this  bad  site,  made  worse  by  mis- 
management, the  men  slept,  overcrowded 
too, — and  the  disease  by  which  the  strong 
men  were  prostrated,  was  attributed  by  the 
curative  officers  and  others  to  "  the  climate." 
In  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  sanitary  commissioners,  the  regiment 
was  removed  a  few  hundred  feet,  when  the 
fever  abated.  As  if  to  mark  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  absence  of  any  preventive  care 
or  responsibility,  when  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners were  gone,  another  body  of  troops, 
the  31st  Regiment,  succeeded  to  the  77th  in 
the  condemned  huts,  and  amongst  them  the 
cholera  broke  out,  and  twenty-eight  men 
died  of  it.  The  amount  of  disease  due  to 
the  site,  rations,  and  general  treatment  being 
the  same,  was  denoted  by  the  fact  that  the 
marines,  who  were  encamped  immediately 
above  the  suffering  troops,  lost  only  two  out 
of  1200  men. 

Erora  ignorance  of  sanitary  science,  com- 
mon to  military  as  well  as  civil  engineers, 
who  have  had  no  special  training  in  it,  as 
well  as  for  want  of  proper  agricultural 
knowledge,  a  great  extent  of  irrigation  has 
been  laid  out  in  India,  in  the  expensive 
method  of  distribution  by  submersion,  which 
wastes  water,  and  creates,  in  drying  marsh 
surfaces,  which  in  England  give  fever  (the 
rot)  to  sheep  and  ague  to  men,  and  under 
the  powerful  Italian  sun  very  severe  forms 
of  disease.  Complaints  arose  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  irrigations  upon  health,  and 
a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
which  examined  1400  miles  of  coast,  visited 
300  inhabited  localities,  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  examined  12,000  indi- 
viduals, in  non-irrigated  as  well  as  in  the 
irrigated  districts.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
in  sanitary  science,  that  disease  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent consequences  of  malarious  fevers.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  proximity  of  the 
habitation  of  a  native  to  the  irrigations,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  malarious  influence,  was 
denoted  by  the  external  size  of  the  diseased 
spleen,  and  its  external  manifestation  was 
adopted  as  a  test,  and  it  is  now  called  there 
the  Spleen  Test,  We  may  now  in  England, 
too,  speak  of  the  "  typhus  test,"  the  "  dysen- 
teric test,"  the  "  phthisis  test,"  "  the  infantile 
mortality  test,"  or  the  "  life  test,"  with  per- 
fect confidence,  from  extended  observations. 
The  inquiry  in  India  resulted  in  the  following 
rule : — "  That  irrigation  be  prohibited  within 
five  miles  of  a  military  station,  or  two  miles 
of  large  native  towns."  We  guess  that  the 
operative  irrigatioa  interest  is  denoted  by 
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the  distinction  as  regards  the  large  native 
towns ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  an  example 
of  the  definite  observations  of  anti-sanitary 
influences,  and  that  where  they  cannot  be 
kept  from  the  troops,  the  troops  may  with 
due  preventive  care  be  kept  from  them. 

As  illustrative  of  the  gain  of  health  and 
strength  obtainable  by  some  partial  improve- 
ments in  habits  alone,  where  climatorial 
conditions,  the  sites,  and  habitations  remain 
much  the  same,  we  quote  from  some  medi- 
cal returns  the  following  results,  obtained 
amongst  5710  of  the  European  troops  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  during  the  year  1849, 
when  by  the  exercise  of  influence  amongst 
them,  a  proportion  of  them  had  been  per- 
suaded to  become  teetotallers,  and  others  had 
been  got  into  habits  of  temperance.  To  the 
percentages  of  sickness  and  death,  we  add 
the  proportions  of  punishment  inflicted  in 
each  class : — 


Teetotalers, 
Temperate  men, 
Intemperate  men, 


Ratio  of 

admissions  to 

the  Hospitals 

per  cent. 

130.888 
141.593 
214.861 


Ratio  Ratio 

of  of 

Deaths  Pnnlshments 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

1.111  23.695 

2.315  58.720 

4.458  170.978 


Of  the  1st  Madras  Fusileers  Colonel  Sykes 
states  :-^ 

"  There  was  a  teetotal  and  temperance  society 
in  the  regiment,  and  with  an  average  strength  of 
892  in  1847,  they  lost  only  six  men.  Crime  was 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  men  were  respectful 
and  well  conducted.  In  a  troop  of  horse  artillery 
at  Jaulna,  consisting  of  102  Europeans,  the  medi- 
cal officer  reported  that  the  internal  economy  was 
BO  good,  that  intemperance  was  rare,  and  other 
crimes  so  few, '  that  not  a  case  has  required  to  be 
brought  before  a  court  martial  for  the  last  three 
years.'  This  is  almost  marvellous.  One  hundred 
and  two  common  European  soldiers,  without  a 
court  martial  punishment  amongst  them  for  three 
years !  In  the  southern  division  there  was  only 
one  death  in  1837  in  a  company  of  artillery  of  53 
men,  and  in  an  European  regiment  in  the  same 
division,  945  strong,  there  were  only  12  deaths, — 
at  the  rate  of  1-27  per  cent.,  an  absence  of  mor- 
tality not  equalled  by  a  regiment  in  Europe." 

In  this,  however,  the  good  Colonel  is  mis- 
taken. In  the  Prussian  service,  under  merit- 
appointed  commands  and  care,  the  death 
rate  is  reduced  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  or 
their  sappers  and  miners,  to  nearly  six  in  a 
thousand. 

If  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  barracks 
and  camps  be  reduced  to  one-third  the  pre- 
sent average  rate,  or  to  the  death  rate  which 
prevails  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  civil 
life  in  England,  as  much  other  evidence  de- 
monstrates that  it  may,  then,  and  then  only, 
a  higher  order  of  men,  who  will  at  least  be 
temperate,  may  be  got  to  enlist,  and  a  cheaper 
as  well  as  a  more  efficient  Anglo-Saxon  force 


may  be  kept  up  in  India.  If  one-half  of  the  or- 
dinary mortality  of  a  comparatively  healthy 
Indian  town  be  preventible,  and  the  death 
rate  reduced  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  a  thou- 
sand, or  about  that  of  a  rural  town  district 
in  England, — as  will  be  evident  from  such 
analyses  as  the  one  cited, — then  Anglo  Saxon 
mothers  may  with  care  maintain  good  health 
and  rear  their  children,  and  India  is  inhabit- 
able by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  as 
soldiers  or  settlers.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  physical  or  sanitary  principle  as  to  what 
may  be  done,  but  of  competent  leadership 
to  do  it.  The  continued  prevalence  of  ty- 
phus, and  of  a  double  death  rate  in  camp  as 
well  as  barracks,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  proceedings  at  home,  show  that  the 
great  lesson  of  the  Crimea  has  yet  to  be 
made  prevalent  for  England,  and  thence  for 
India,  where  only  some  precepts  for  volun- 
tary adoption  appear  to  have  been  issued, 
and  which  mark  the  obliviousness  of  the 
military  administration  to  larger  require- 
ments. The  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease ; 
the  death  rate  which  to  those  conversant 
with  sanitary  science,  tells  its  own  tale ;  the 
outcries  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  close 
buttoning  up  of  the  soldiers  in  their  unsuit- 
able uniforms, — tend  to  show  that  the  sani- 
tary administration  of  the  army  is  much  in 
the  same  state  as  heretofore.  What  that 
state  was  may  be  illustrated  from  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  common  proceedings,  which, 
for  convenience,  we  take  from  the  "  Camp 
and  the  Zenana,"  by  the  wife  of  Captain 
Colin  Mackenzie,  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Punjab. 

"June  17.— Will  you  believe  that  in  this  weather, 
with  the  rains  just  setting  in  and  the  thermometer 
at  91°  in  our  cool  sitting  room,  0.  has  just  re- 
ceived an  order  to  return  all  the  extra  tents  which 
he  got  for  his  men  ?  In  all  regiments  one  tent  is 
allotted  to  each  company ;  but  Lord  Hardinge 
chooses  to  allow  only  half  that  number  to  the 
Frontier-Brigade,  and  as  they  have  no  huts,  C. 
retained  the  full  number  of  tents,  which  he  had 
got  possession  of  before  this  absurd  order  came. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  he  expects  his  regiment 
will  be  raised  to  its  full  complement,  800  rank 
and  file,  who  are  to  be  crammed  into  five  tents, 
each  tent  being  fitted  to  hold  only  eighty  men. 
Dr.  Walker,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  has 
made  an  official  report  to  my  husband  of  the 
great  hardships  the  men  have  suffered  from  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  sand-storms  in  tents,  and 
from  having  no  hospital.  It  has  produced  nu- 
merous cases  of  ophthalmia.  Even  the  sick  have 
no  shelter  but  a  tent ;  a  dust-storm  comes  and 
blows  it  down,  and  they  are  left  exposed  until 
morning ;  and  remark,  moreover,  that  after  au- 
thorising Khalasis,  Lord  Hardinge  has  withdrawn 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  one  to  take  care  of  or 
pitch  the  tents.  Dr.  Walker  is  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  70th  Native  Infantry,  who  are  pro- 
t  perly  sheltered,  and  be  gave  the  following  abstract 
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of  the  state  of  the  two  regiment',  showing  the 
Buflering  entailed  on  our  poor  men  : — 

"  '  The  daily  average  in  hospital  for  the  week 
ending  June  11th,  71st  native  infantry  13^;  4th 
Frontier  Brigade,  26.' 

"  The  ratio  per  cent.,  the  (7l8t  having  its  full 
complement)  was  71st  Native  Infantry,  l-5th  per 
cent. ;  4th  Frontier  Brigade,  4  per  cent."  "  Colonel 
Drumraond,  Quarter-master  General  of  the  army, 
who  has  just  finished  a  very  laborious  work  for 
the  Governor  General,  on  the  comparative  salu- 
brity of  the  different  cantonments  in  India,  was 


vapours  subsequent  to  long  drought,  the  soldiers 
will  soon  die,  some  of  them  of  yellow,  some  of 
them  with  black  vomit,  and  those  first  in  the 
rooms  where  these  directions  have  been  most 
carefully  observed." 

As  long  as  the  arrangements  of  the  army- 
are  merely  curative,  or  rather  meliorative  of 
the  immense  masses  of  disease,  however 
produced,  and  there  is  no  regular  organisa- 
tion of  a  distinct  preventive  service,  little 


telling  my  husband  of  a  curious  instance  of  per-  alteration  can  be  expected.     In  all  pitched 
verseuess  in  the  Governments  of  India  for  a  great  |  "^ttles  in  India,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  has 

fallen  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldiers.    If  safety- 
requires  an  army  of  100,000  of  them,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  does,  of  the  ranks  as  at 
present  composed,  what  a  gulph  is  before  us 
in  India  1     From  1839  to  1851,  there  was, 
on  the  average,  upwards  of  38,000  British 
soldiers  in  India,  and  the  rate  of  decrease 
from  all  causes  was  about  eleven  per  cent., 
of  which  the  death  rate  was  about  one  half, 
so    that   within   that   period,  no   less   than 
27,000  British  have  passed  away  ;  but  now 
a  double  death  rate,  of  upwards  of  11  per 
cent.,  apart  from  the  casualties  of  battle,  has 
set  in.     Speaking  of  some  of  the  older  and 
less   severe   conditions    of   easier   duty   in 
peace,  in  which  the  rate  of  admissions  to  the 
hospital  had  been  upwards  of  150  per  cent, 
per  annum,   Colonel  Sykes  observes,  it  is 
"  understood    that    each    European    costs 
L.lOO  by  the  time  he  joins  his  regiment" — 
he  costs  more  than  that — "  and  the  10,025 
lives  lost,  from  1845  to  1849  in  all  India, 
occasioned  a  loss  therefore  of  above  a  mil- 
lion  of   money."     "The   philanthropist   is 
shocked  by  the  conviction,  that  much  of  the 
waste  of  European  life  in  India  is  self-im- 
posed ;  and  that  much  of  the  intensity  of  the 
mortality  might  be  within  human  control." 
But,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  mortality, 
with  such  a  force  as  that  required,  it  will  be 
as   if  two  full   Highland   brigades,  or   five 
thousand  of  select  strong  Anglo-Saxon  men 
each  were  annually  cast  into  a  vast  grave, 
and  an  army  of  medicine  men,  and  attend- 
ants, were  to  be  raised  to  give  relief  to  a 
large  army  kept  prostrate  and  inellective  by 
preventible   sickness.     This  helplessness  is 
made  an  argument   for   expensive  reliance 
on   native  forces.     *'  Again,"  says  General 
Jacob,   "  seasons  frequently  occur   (I  have 
known  many  such),  when  almost  every  man 
is  di??abled   by  fever.     At  such  limes  our 
military  force  would  be  temporarily  annihi- 
lated, and  we  should  find  ourselves- without 
a  native  Indian  army,  among  people  whom 
we  had  placed  in  the  position  of  conquered 
enemies,  restrained  by  physiciil  force  only — 
instead  of  their  being,  as  they  really  might 
have  remained,  and  might  yet  become,  our 
fast  friends." 


number  of  years.  Chinsurab,  near  Calcutta,  has 
been  the  depot  for  newly  arrived  troops.  It  has 
been  remonstrated  against  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme unheal thinesp,  ever  since  the  place  came 
into  our  possession,  yet  the  successive  govern- 
ments of  India  have  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
station,  and  have  built  barracks  at  au  expense  of 
3  lacs  of  rupees  (L  30,000),  where  the  men  die  by 
scores.  Each  man  by  the  time  he  is  fit  for  duty 
in  India  is  reckoned  as  having  cost  the  Company 
from  L.100  to  L.120,  so  that  the  extravagance  of 
maintaioing  so  unhealthy  a  station,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  iohumanity,  is  obvious.  Colonel  Drum- 
mond  is  a  very  fine  old  ofllcer,  full  of  energy." 

The  following,  in  the  shape  of  a  recipe, 
given  by  Dr.  Bone,  who  served  for  many 
years  with  the  army  in  the  tropics,  for  the 
sure  and  rapid  production  of  fever,  will 
serve  to  show  the  foundation  of  how  much 
has  passed  to  the  account  of  "climate," 
which  is  due  to  administration. 

*'  Take,"  says  he,  "  of  soldiers  lately  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  any  number  ;  place  them  in  bar- 
racks in  a  low  wet  situation,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a 
gully,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  dry  river,  or  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  and  to  leeward  of  a  swamp, 
or  of  uncleared  ground,  and  where  there  is  no 
water  or  only  bad  water ;  give  them  each  only 
twenty-two  inches  of  wall  in  their  barrack-room  ; 
let  their  barracks  be  built  of  boards  or  lath  and 
plaster,  and  have  neither  galleries  nor  jalousied 
windows,  but  close  window  shutters,  and  a  hole  or 
cellar  under  the  flooring  for  coutainiug  mud  and 
stagnant  water,  and  holes  in  the  roof  for  the  ad- 
mission of  rain,  and  the  windows  only  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  that  they  may  be  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  draught  of  air ;  and  let  them  have 
drill  every  morning  on  wet  ^.Tound  and  when 
fasting;  guard  mounting,  and  ail  kinds  of  fatigue, 
not  in  the  morning  or  evening,  but  during  the 
hottest  time  of  the  day  ;  when  on  sentry,  no  shed 
to  keep  ofl*  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  bud 
bread,  putrid  meat,  few  vegetables,  plenty  of  new 
rum,  especially  iu  the  morning ;  discipline  en- 
forced by  terror  and  punishment,  not  by  mind 
and  prevention  ;  an  hospital  similar  to  the  bar- 
rack-room,  without  ofiices,  always  crowded,  plen- 
tifully supplied  wiih  rum,  scantily  with  water,  so 
ill  regulated  that  the  men  dread  to  enter  it ;  a 
firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  a 
horror  of  approaching  any  person  infected  with 
vellow  f^-ver.  Let  these  directions  be  attended  to 
in  Trinidad,  or  even  in  Barbadocs,  and  especially 
when  the  air  is  stagnant,  or  charged  with  noxioos 
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Under  a  trained  preventive  organisation, 
composed  on  tiie  same  principles  as  the  one 
by    which    the   great   sanitary    lesson    was 
achieved  in  the  Crimea,  combining  with  the 
sanitary  science  of  prevention,  the  special 
practical  arts  of  prevention,  every  quarter- 
master  would    be   provided    with   an  aide 
memoire,  embodying  the  best  preventive  ex- 
perience (which  has  yet  to  be  composed), 
and  would   be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary 
preventive  officer,  to  inspect  and  advise  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  sites,  and  on  the 
character  of  any  works  required,  and  by  a 
special    sanitary    engineer,   to    direct    and 
superintend  their  execution.     A  preventive 
staff  should  be  organised  against  the  most 
certain  source  of  danger, — having  scouts  in 
advance,  and  making  sanitary  reconnaisances 
in  .the  dangerous  countries,  ascertaining  what 
diseases  from  localising  causes  are  prevalent 
amongst  the  population,  testing  water  sup- 
plies, and  ascertaining  other  facts  needful  for 
the  guidance  of  an  army,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon-place strategical  considerations.     Had 
the  French  done  this,  or  had  their  general 
been  responsible  for  not  taking  sanitary  ad- 
vice, they  would  have  been  saved  a  sanitary 
disaster,  occasioned  by  the  advance  upon  a 
country  notoriously  unhealthy,  the  marshes 
of  the  Debrutska,  where  5183  men   were 
killed.     "  At  its  return  to  the  camp  of  Yeni- 
kale,  the  first  division,  so  brilliant  and  so 
strong  on  its  outset,  had,"  says  Dr.  Scrive, 
"  only  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  bayonets 
effective ; — on  its  arrival  from  France,  it  had 
twelve  !"     We  have  not  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing our  own  losses  in  the  Crimea 
from  errors  as  to  sites  merely,  of  which  we 
have   given    one    illustrative    example,    in 
which  the  present   Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  received  a  lesson,  which,  alas  for  his 
men,  he  will  not  have  been  provided  with 
means  of  applying.    In  a  rude  way,  towards 
the  end  of  the  peninsular  war,  and  after  dire 
experience,  the  Duke  obtained  some  intui- 
tive skill  in  taking  good  sanitary  as  well  as 
strategical   positions,  and   preventive  mea- 
sures were  being  brought  into  practice.     In 
occupying   old   Spanish   towns,   they    were 
"turned    inside   out,"  holes   were   knocked 
into  walls  for  ventilation,  accumulations  of 
filth  were  ruthlessly  removed,  and  cleansing 
was  effected,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  the  army  was  protected  from 
disaster,  and  preserved  in  its  best  strength. 
The  prevention   of  the  dire  drain  of  the 
British   force  in   India,  however  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  strength  at  home 
and  in  that  country,  is  essential  for  the  re- 
pression of  hostile   hopes   in   India,   which 
render  the  increased  force  there  necessary, 
so  long  as  those  hopes  are  excited  by  the 


belief  that  Europeans  cannot  live  or  settle 
there.  Whilst  this  article  was  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  press,  we  have  received  a  work 
on  the  British  army  in  India,  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferys,  formerly  stafjf- surgeon  at  Cawnpore, 
which  contains  valuable  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  important  testimony  corrobora- 
tive of  some  of  the  general  conclusions 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth. 
Speaking  from  long  observation  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  natives  of  India,  he  states  that 
"  they  look  upon  us  as  w^hite  bears,  from  the 
cold  unhealthy  north,  ferociously  brave,  but 
of  sickly  constitutions,  disabling  us  from 
occupying  the  country  without  their  aid. 
That  the  rebellion  was  long  meditated  and 
purposely  timed  to  commence  in  the  hottest 
season,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt."  Their 
present  reliance  on  "  Generals  May,  June, 
and  July,"  as  allies,  to  give  them  a  success 
of  which  they  have  no  longer  hopes  from 
their  numbers,  is  undisguised.  A  sound 
sanitary  strategy,  under  competent  instruc- 
tion, as  saved  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
would,  with  commensurately  augmented 
means,  save  our  army  in  India,  and  would 
be  of  more  permanent  avail  than  the  best 
military  strategy  alone. 

A  portion  of  the  Arabala  chain  of  hills, 
running  from  Goozerut,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Delhi ;  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
broad,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mair- 
wara.  It  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  size 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  and  within  our  own 
time,  was  inhabited  by  a  population  as  bar- 
barous as  any  probably  which,  within  his- 
torical period,  occupied  those  Highlands. 
The  Mairwara  population  was  a  robber 
population ; — living  in  great  part  by  the 
plunder  of  the  fidjacent  districts.  In  1818, 
the  injury  done  by  their  forays  compelled 
the  Indian  Government  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion for  their  repression,  which  was  only 
partially  successful.  Another  expedition 
was  necessitated  in  1820.  This  led  to  a 
military  occupation  of  the  district,  at  a 
great  expense;  and  so  this  military  occupa- 
tion might  have  continued,  with  as  little  ef- 
fect on  the  civilisation,  as  has  been  hitherto 
produced  on  the  indigenous  population  by 
the  French  occupation  of  Algeria,  during 
twenty  years,  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
France,  or  as  had  been  produced  by  the 
Russian  military  occupation  of  the  Crimea, 
and  its  military  administration  of  the  more 
barbarous  provinces; — but  it  happened  that 
the  first  command  of  the  brigade  of  occupa- 
tion was  held  by  Captain,  afcer wards  Colonel 
H.  Hall,  an  ofiicer  who  had  a  capacity  for 
administration  and  effecting  ameliorations  in 
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the  social  condition  of  that  sort  of  popula- 
tion. He  introduced  some  law  and  order, 
and  created  some  settled  habits  among 
them ;  but  the  improvements  he  effected, 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  would,  for  the 
most  part,  have  required  extrinsic  power  to 
sustain  them.  In  1836,  there  chanced  to 
succeed  Colonel  Hall, — Captain,  afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  J.  Dixon  of  the  Ben- 
gal artillery, — an  officer  who,  to  the  desire 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation, had  the  engineering  accomplishment 
of  being  able  to  direct  works,  and  the  mate- 
rial means  of  putting  their  improvement  on 
a  self  supporting  and  permanent  condition. 
He  perceived  that  from  the  frequent  failure 
of  the  water  supplies,  and  consequent  failure 
of  crops,  there  could  be  no  regular  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  Mairs  were  subject  to 
scarcities,  under  which  they  might  be  said  to 
be  under  compulsion  to  rob  for  subsistence. 
He  devised  the  requisite  works,  and  bor- 
rowed money  for  their  execution ;  he  em- 
ployed the  robber  population  in  executing 
them.  Besides  the  larger  works,  he  occupied 
the  population  with  smaller  works  in  their 
own  villages.  The  points  accomplished 
were  : — 1st,  Running  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  the  permanent  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  2d,  The  subjugation  by  the  plough  of 
tracts  of  land  abandoned  to  jungle  ;  3d,  The 
conversion  of  every  individual  inhabitant 
into  a  cultivator.  *'  In  every  village  in  the 
Mairwara,  there  are  certain  handicraftsman, 
and  others,  regarded  as  the  hereditary  serv- 
ants of  the  community,  who  do  not  usually 
engage  in  tillage,  but  are  remunerated  for 
their  service  by  annual  and  occasional  al- 
lowances of  grain.  All  these,  however,  the 
smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber,  and  leather- 
dresser,  were  induced  by  judicious  persua- 
sion and  aid,  to  take  their  share  of  agricul- 
tural employ ;  and  even  the  minstrel,  whose 
hands  had  never  before  been  blistered  by  a 
plough  handle,  or  other  vulgar  implement 
of  toil,  was  at  last  enrolled  as  a  convert  to 
rural  industry."  He  succeeded  in  proving 
the  practicability  of  breaking  through  the 
wasteful  and  depressing  arrangement  of 
caste. 

The  extended  production  he  obtained,  led 
to  the  creation  of  improved  villages ;  the 
extension  of  production,  to  the  need  of  a 
market,  and  the  market  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  town,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port, contained  about  2000  families.  A  fair 
was  instituted,  at  which  some  10,000  people 
attended.  The  whole  narrative  is  of  the 
highest  political  and  social  import.  The 
population  generally  were  moralised  by 
making  depredation  no  longer  worth  while 
during   the  rebellion.     The  whole   turned 


upon  ability  for  the  direction  of  useful  occu- 
pations and  works,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  comprised  the  de- 
velopment  of  works  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  water,  "  by  which  fallen  rain  is 
economised  to  the  utmost,  and  distributed  in 
time  and  place  of  need,  instead  of  sweeping 
down  the  valleys  and  passing  away  in  an 
useless  torrent ;  and  has  been  the  means  ot 
giving  permanence  and  advancement  to  the 
improvement  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people.  By  these  works,  the  country 
has  been  fortified  against  the  miseries  of 
famine;  tracts  of  wild  jungle  have  been 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  alive  with  rural  industry ; 
population  and  revenue  have  been  more 
than  doubled;  families,  which  for  genera- 
tions had  abandoned  their  native  hills,  have 
returned  to  seek  their  traditional  landmarks ; 
the  inducements  to  constant  migration  and 
unsettled  habits  done  away,  and  a  taste  ac- 
quired for  the  sweets  of  profitable  toil.  The 
wild  un mastered  caterans  of  1820  are  thus 
found  to  have  become  in  1848  a  thrifty, 
thriving,  peaceful,  and  industrious  peasantry, 
an  example  to  their  neighbours  whose  terror 
they  once  were." 

AH  this,  a  change  of  a  population  by  ad- 
ministration, and — by  an  army  administra- 
tion— within  half  a  generation,  as  great  as 
similar  changes  have  been  elsewhere  wrought 
by  favourable  influences  within  a  century  or 
more,  sounds  like  a  romance ;  but  it  is  lite- 
rally verified  in  official  documents,  published 
by  the  Company  ;  and  we  learn,  further,  the 
important  fact,  that  similar  operations  have 
been  conducted,  and  are  in  successful  pro- 
gress, under  military  officers,  in  other  parts 
of  India,  proving  that  such  work,  great 
though  it  is,  was  not  entirely  dependant  on 
the  rare  genius  of  one  man,  or  the  favourable 
accidents  of  one  place,  but  is  of  wide  and 
general  application,  if  the  governing  author- 
ities were  so  to  conceive,  and  so  to  will  it.* 
But  the  hero  of  this  great  battle-field  of  civ- 
ilisation, Colonel  Dixon,  died  amidst  his 
labours,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny, 
unnoticed  in  any  Governor-General's  ad- 
dress ;  unhonoured  by  any  royal  distinction 
— unknown  generally  to  old  Indians,  or  the 
Indian  public,  but  we  trust  duly  respected 
by  the  population  which  he  had  elevated,  and 
regarded  with  admiration  and  affection,  by 
officers  of  the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  who, 
like  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  are  emulous  of  his. 
example. 


*  No  accounts  in  detail  of  similar  operations  hare 
been  made  known;  but  it  is  stated  in  an  official 
minute,  Uiat  in  Wostem  India,  the  honour  of  the 
initiative  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Willougliby,  then  a 
very  young  officer,  aud  now  member  for  Leominster. 
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To  this  illustrative  instance  might  be  add- 
ed, the  markets,  the  public  edifices,  as  well 
as  the  roads  left  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  as 
memorials  of  the  presence  of  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, an  officer  of  the  same  high  class  as 
Colonel  Dixon,  as  shewing  what  may  be 
done  by  a  trained  force  under  the  direction 
of  practical  science,  and  merit-appointed  com- 
mands. Regarding  dominion  and  economy 
of  military  force,  and  the  productive  occupa- 
tion of  military  force,  the  Company  have  un- 
doubtedly been  led  to  commit  a  great  error 
in  giving  up  the  selection,  the  construction 
and  working  of  railways,  to  the  ordinary 
joint-stock  company's  management,  which 
there  is  no  adequate  security  tor  having  any 
better  than  the  joint  company  management 
at  home.  "  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
a  civil  servant,  in  his  work  on  India,  '•  as  it 
may  be  that  a  trunk  line  of  railway  through 
the  country  occupied  by  the  Bengal  army 
would  relieve  us  of  duties  which  fully  occupy 
50  regiments,  or  50,000  men,"  and  so  no 
doubt  in  proportion  of  the  rest  of  India. 
Duly  considered,  railways  are  means  with 
the  electric  telegraph  of  economising  and 
wielding  Anglo-Saxon  force.  They  will  be 
so  regarded  by  enemies,  and  we  apprehend 
that  those  means  can  only  be  safely  entrust- 
ed to  the  custody  of  British  soldiers.  A 
trained  force  of  sappers  should  form  them  ; 
and,  above  all,  should  combine  the  military 
with  the  requisite  railway  stations,  and  at 
those  stations  apply  every  sanitary  improve- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  troops  and  their  wives  and 
families.  The  railway  stations,  under  such 
occupation  and  direction  as  that  of  Colonel 
Dixon,  might,  in  the  security  they  would 
offer,  be  made  the  nuclei  of  extending  pro- 
duction of  commerce  and  settlement  and 
civilisation.  But  the  first  condition  of  do- 
minion and  of  any  chances  of  settlement  is 
to  enable  the  British  troops  to  hold  the 
country  without  the  present  excessive  drains 
on  health  and  strength,  life  as  well  as  of 
money.  The  primary  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  upon 
the  natives  of  India,  will  be  the  reduction  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  their  own  military 
castes ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  their  utter 
extinction,  or  rather  their  conversion  to  pro- 
ductive occupation,  of  which  Colonel  Dixon 
has  afforded  so  grand  an  example.  All  ne- 
glects to  make  India  properly  habitable  to  a 
respectable  Anglo-Saxon  soldiery,  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  infinitely  more  numerous 
native  forces,  as  untrustworthy  as  they  are 
expensive.  Following  such  experience  as 
we  have  indicated,  a  much  smaller  English 
army  than  has  been  demanded  may,  we  be- 
lieve, be  made  to  suffice,  and,  by  its  utility, 
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made  to  a  great  extent  self  supporting.  We 
are  unable  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the 
position  due  to  this  important  topic,  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  have  to  express  our 
surprise  that  the  East  India  Company  should 
have  fallen  into  the  economical  error  of  sup- 
posing, that  payment  by  tolls,  is  a  true  test 
of  the  public  value  of  a  railway  more  than  of 
a  common  road.  In  India,  it  is  of  especial 
importance  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transit,  to 
extend  the  convenience,  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  transit  to  the  lowest  amount,  irrespective 
of  profit  in  the  outlay.  In  India,  especially, 
railways  will  often  be  highly  remunerative 
to  the  population  of  a  district  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  although  they  may 
not  from  the  tolls  pay  the  most  economical 
working  expenses,  or  the  interest  on  a  very 
low  cost  of  construction. 

The  electric  telegraph,  with  the  Minie  and 
the  railway,  imperfectly  developed  as  they 
now  "are,  we  have  heard  old  Indians  declare, 
have  saved  England  from  defeat.  It  is  in 
that  field  that  European  science  in  arts,  as 
well  as  in  arms,  should  be  developed  to  the 
uttermost  for  our  safety.  Whilst  a  better 
and  more  intelligent  soldier  (or  a  more  in- 
telligent leadership  and  administration)  will 
be  required  for  the  use  of  improved  weapons 
of  war,  offensively,  and  of  earthworks  defen- 
sively, which  will,  as  against  the  half  civiliz- 
ed human  enemy,  give  him  the  power  of 
three  to  one,  as  estimated  by  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne  ;  it  will  give  similar  advantages 
against  the  invisible  enemy,  that  cometh  like 
the  "  arrow,  that  flieth  in  the  dark,"  and  for 
occu{)ying  time  in  peace,  usefully  and  pro- 
ductively, in  a  manner  to  make  the  natives 
"  fast  friends." 

Long  before  the  war,  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Attack  of  Fortresses, 
urged  the  importance  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
fining the  value  of  military  labour,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  it  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age, and,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  represented 
that  "  the  ordinary  labour  of  soldiers  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  other  class  of  men,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  it :  1. 
Soldiers  have  no  inducement  to  work — it  is 
not  to  procure  them  a  livelihood,  nor  have 
they  any  encouragement  for  exertion,  nor 
punishment  for  indolence.  When  set  to 
work,  it  is  common  for  a  soldier  to  remark, 
that  he  enlisted  because  he  did  not  like  work. 
2.  Commanding  officers  have  a  great  dislike 
to  men  being  so  employed,  as  it  wears  their 
clothes,  and  is  considered  to  tend  to  their 
being  less  well  set  up  in  the  ranks.  3.  Offi- 
cers and  men  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  an  ex- 
tra and  unprofessional  duty.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  these  feelings  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  army  should  become  sensible  of 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  laborious 
exertion  with  the  pick-axe  and  shovel,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Queen's  regulation,  and  but 
commonly  little  attended  to."  The  present 
question  of  attention  to  it  in  India,  is  for  the 
public  a  question  of  an  expenditure  of  two  or 
three  millions  per  annum,  with  the  slaughter 
of  three  thousand  men  per  annum,  and  inse- 
curity ;  and  a  loss  of  one  thousand  men 
only,  and  an  expenditure  probably  of  less 
than  a  million,  and  increasing  security.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  occupation  of  India 
shall  pay  by  its  civilisation,  or  whether  we 
shall  pay  in  life  as  well  as  money  for  its  re- 
tention in  semi-barbarism  and  hostility. 
Cffisar's  soldiers,  civilised  as  well  as  con- 
([uered ;  they  made  roads,  over  some  of 
which  we  Britons  walk  or  ride  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  Agricola  not  only  made  roads,  but 
drained  marshes,  and  founded  colonies.  The 
Austrian  army  in  our  time  have  learned  not 
only  to  make  common  roads,  but  railways; 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  with  their  offi- 
cers, of  the  Austrian  army,  occupying  Galli- 
cia,  were  recently  employed  in  constructing 
the  railroad  from  Cracow  to  l^emberg.  But 
our  men  in  the  Crimea,  under  the  patronage- 
appointed  commands  of  those,  whom  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington  designated  as  "but  poor 
creatures  in  camp  and  cantonments,"  exhi- 
bited before  all  the  world  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  an  army  perishing  from  the  want 
of  supplies,  from  the  failure  of  a  road,  which 
on  subsequent  examination  the  sanitary  en- 
gineer declared,  that  the  labour  of  the  men 
who  died,  with  the  aid  of  the  horses  which 
also  perished  in  consequence,  might,  under 
competent  command,  have  been  preserved. 
So  helpless  was  our  army,  that  with  good 
"  spadesmen"  in  the  ranks,  derived  in  great 
proportion  from  the  districts  where  the  best 
**  navvies"  are  obtained,  it  was  nevertheless 
found  requisite  to  send  out  a  special  corps  to 
do  the  works  to  which  the  army  was  incom- 
petent. And  after  all  the  previous  warnings, 
this  very  army  works  corps  was  ravaged  by 
preventible  disease,  and  did  not  accomplish 
one-half  the  work  which  it  would  have  yielded 
under  a  civil  engineer.  These  defaults  in  the 
field  abroad  were  only  expansions  of  the  do- 
faults  prevalent  in  barracks  at  home,  to 
which  the  army  returned  at  the  peace,  and 
which  are  yet  maintained  with  little  material 
amendment,  the  special  sanitary  commission, 
who  had  brought  the  army  into  a  state  of 
health  inferior  to  that  at  home,  being  broken 
up  and  dismissed  as  no  longer  wanted.  Near 
Aldershot,  in  a  high  and  salubrious  position, 
are  the  remains  of  one  of  Cessar^s  camps. 
He  needed  no  army  works  corps  to  drain  it, 
or  to  execute  the  earth  works  of  which  the 
remains  are  stilJ  visible.    The  spring  from 


it,  which  probably  supplied  his  soldiers  with 
water,  is  one  of  the  finest  within  the  district. 
The  modern  army,  with  artisans  in  its  ranks, 
encamped  beneath  his  position,  was  incom- 
petent to  drain  their  own  position,  and  were 
obliged  to  get  that  work  first  done  by  civil 
contractors  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
public.  Good  water  of  the  quality  of  that 
obtained  by  Caesar  was  missed,  and  deep 
wells  were  sunk  into  wrong  strata,  and  bad 
water  was  got  at  great  cost.  Near  the  huts, 
constructed  by  civil  artisans,  at  great  cost, 
for  the  first  regiments,  might  be  seen  the 
roofs  covering  large  cesspools  in  such  proxi- 
mity to  the  huts,  that  they  would  at  times  be 
pervaded  by  foul  efl^luvia ;  and  a  large  well 
for  drinking  water  was  sunk  in  a  permeable 
stratum  as  inevitably  to  receive  a  taint  from 
thence ;  and  as  to  the  ventilation  of  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  men,  it  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  construction  of  the  living 
rooms  for  the  captains,  who  must  in  certain 
weathers  remain  in  them  and  vitiate  in  four 
hours  the  air  which  they  would  have  to 
breathe  for  twelve. 

As  typhus  has  been  banished,  by  sani- 
tary regulations,  from  common  beggars' 
lodging-houses,  surprise  was  expressed  at  its 
continuance  in  barracks ;  and  since,  by  the 
applications  of  sanitary  science  to  old  as  well 
as  new  dwellings,  the  death-rates  among 
poor  populations — comprising  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  women  and  children,  and  aged 
and  weakly — the  death-rates  were  reduced 
from  thirty  to  thirteen  in  a  thousand,  and 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  adults  were 
found  at  home  sick,  whilst  in  the  barracks  at 
home  there  are  forty,  it  was  asked  why, 
amongst  the  strong  picked  men  of  the  guards, 
a  death-rate  of  twenty  in  a  thousand  should 
prevail,  and  an  average  of  more  than  forty 
in  great  part  from  preventible  disease,  kept 
constantly  prostrate  in  the  hospital  1  Now, 
until  we  bring  the  soldiers  at  home  into  a 
better  physical  condition — until  the  military 
administration  can  be  so  improved  as  to  ap- 
ply preventive  science  for  the  purpose,  as  in 
the  Crimea,  the  default  of  administrative 
competency  must  expand  into  disaster  in  In- 
dia, and  even  in  China.  We  say  into  China, 
because  it  affords  an  example  of  the  aban- 
donment of  a  station  highly  eligible  for  com- 
merce— the  Island  of  Chusan — on  account  ot 
its  unhealthiness,  or  from  simple  incapacity, 
and  the  deficiency  of  army  preventive  science, 
which  would  have  easily  rendered  it  com- 
pletely healthy.  Until,  however,  the  stand- 
ards of  health,  obtained  in  civil  life,  arc 
secured  for  the  army  at  home,  we  would 
urge  the  public  to  accept  no  apology,  for  they 
are  in  no  safety  from  repeated  disaster,  and 
are  certain  of  augmented  burthens. 
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of  the  army,  to  which  we  have  referred,  dealt 
with  the  important  subject  with  high  in- 
tegrity, as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  One  of  their 
general  conclusions  is  in  these  terms  : — 

"  We  recommend  that  in  order  to  secure  that 
sanitary  considerations  shall  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  site  of  encampments,  hospitals,  barracks,  or  in 
any  matter  involving  the  health  of  the  troops, 
such  as  water  supply,  drainage,  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  medical  officers  be  invariably  consulted  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fix  on  the  commanding  officer,  and  on 
medical  officers,  the  responsibility  properly  belong- 
ing to  each,  that  the  medical  officer  shall  be  re- 
quired to  give  his  advice  in  writing,  the  command 
ing  officer  to  affix  in  writing  his  reasons  for  re- 
jecting it,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so,  and  to  transmit 
the  document  to  superior  authority." 

"  We  recommend  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  an  army  in  the  field  the 
most  efficient  sanitary  advice,  and  to  relieve  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  duties  which  his  other 
avocations  leave  him  no  time  to  perform,  a  sani- 
tary officer  be  appointed  to  act  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  principal  medical  officer,  but  to  be 
attached  to  the  stafit  of  the  Qiarter-Master 
General." 


We  are  told  that  it  is  conceded  that  there 
shall  be  an  infusion  of  sanitary  science  at 
the  new  army  medical  board,  which,  we  are 
perfectly  confident,  will   be  a  confusion  and 
loss  of  that  science  amidst  other  and  irrele- 
vant functions.     The  proposed  arrangement 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  health 
of  the  army  to  low  professional  jealousies 
against  the  required  introduction  of  a  new 
and   special   service,   manifested    in   vulgar 
pamphlets.     It    is   placing   the   antecedents 
after  the  consequents, — the  needed  preven- 
tive functions,  which  are  perfectly  indepen- 
dent and  essentially  superior,  in  subordina- 
tion to   the  merely  curative  or  meliorative 
functions — important  in  themselves,  but  es- 
sentially inferior.      The  "  great   lesson"  to 
which  Miss  Nightingale  solemnly  points,  by 
which  our  army  was,  in  the  second  year, 
placed  in  a  state  of  health  on  the  field  su- 
perior to  that  to  which  they  returned,  fur- 
nishes the  practical  example  of  the  principles 
of  the  administrative  organisation  required, 
namely,  of  a  distinct  staff  of  specially  quali- 
fied j9wre  sanitary  officers,  with  pu7'e  sanitary 
engineers,  trained  in  special  sanitary  works. 
All  that  would  have  been  required  for  per- 
manent purposes  would  have  been  an  exten- 
sion of  the  staff*  of  the  Crimean  Sanitary 
Commission.     To   the  preventive  duties  we 
have    specified,    as    required    during   war, 
would  be  added  those  in  peace,  of  receiving 
prompt,  constant,  and  direct  returns  of  the 
causes  of  death,  and  where,  as  by  the  typhus 


manifested,  to  examine  the  localising  causes, 
and  take  order  for  their  immediate  removal 
or  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  living 
who  are  likely  to  be  affected, — leaving  the 
first  victims  to  the  care  of  the  curative  or 
medical    service.       What,   essentially,    has 
either  service  to  do  with  the  other  ?  unless, 
indeed,  by  the  display  in  the  returns  of  an 
excessive  rate  of  mortality  in   the  hospitals, 
or  the  prevalence  of  the  gangrene-test  or  the 
manifestation  of  spontaneous  disease  within 
them,  and  the  attack  of  healthy  nurses  and 
orderlies,  as   occurred   in   the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  in  respect  to  which  Miss  Nightin- 
gale  states  : — "  The  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  hospitals  at  Scutari  were  inferior  in  point 
of  crowding,  ventilation,  drainage,  and  clean- 
liness, up  to  the  middle  of  March   1855,  to 
any  civil  hospital,  or  to  the  poorest  houses 
in  the  worst  parts  of  the  civil   population  of 
any  large  town  that  I  have  seen," — and  she 
has  traversed  the  seats  of  the  most  dire  mi- 
sery,— then,  in  such  a  case,  it  wo^ild  be  the 
duty  of  the  preventive  or  sanitary  commis- 
sioners to  ipterpose,  as  they  did,  not  inter- 
fering with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients,  but   as  by  structural   arrangements, 
such  as  were  directed  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,the 
sanitary  engineer,  and  a  body  of  workmen, 
in  the  result''  of  whose  labours  Miss  Night- 
ingale says — "  After  the  sanitary  works  un- 
dertaken at  that  date  were  executed,  I  know 
no  buildings  in  the  world  I  could  compare  to 
them  in  these  points,  the  original  defect  of 
construction    of    course    excepted."      Pre- 
viously, as  she  states,  "  the  sick  might  have 
been  loaded  with  medical  comforts,  attended 
by  the  first  medical  men  of  the  age;  under 
such   sanitary    conditions   they   had    not   a 
chance."      Subsequently,  the    hospital   gan- 
grenes disappeared,  and  the  mortality  fell  by 
four-fifths ! 

The  reflex  of  the  administrative  lesson  to 
which  she  refers  was  given  in  the  same  fields, 


that  is  to  say,  in  the  French  army,  where 
amongst  the  army  medical  service,  the  hy- 
gienic knowledge  has  long  been  in  advance  of 
our  own .  We  have  no  treatises  in  our  language 
on  hygiene,  like  those  of  Dr.  Boudin,  or  of 
M.  Michel  Levy,  the  medical  inspector-gene- 
ral. But  this  advanced  hygienic  knowledge 
exists  in  France  in  vain,  because  it  has  no 
independent  attributions  or  executive  autho- 
rity, and  is  mixed  up,  as  proposed  to  hi  done 
here,  and  infused  with  the  ordinary  curative 
service.  The  campaign  was  preceded  by  a 
sanitary  reconnaissance  (made  by  the  French 
hygienic  department,  comprised  in  the  me- 
dical department,  somewhat  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  which  is  proposed  in  England), 


test,  they  are  known  to   be  removable,  to  I  giving  the  topography  of  disease;  and  yet 
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that  reconnaissance  did  not  hinder  the  tre- 
mendous disaster  of  the  French  army  amidst 
the  marshes  of  the  Debrutska.  There  were 
also  excellent  instructions,  in  generalia, 
given  by  the  sub-department  of  hygiene,  for 
the  sanitary  keeping  of  the  camp,  the  bur- 
then of  which  was,  that  the  health  of  the 
camp  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
quisite cleanliness,  U7ie  proprietie  exquise ; 
and  yet,  the  French  camp  stunk, — stunk  so 
abominably,  that,  at  the  time  our  own  camp 
was  got  into  a  good  sanitary  condition,  con- 
siderable apprehension  was  felt  by  the  sani- 
tary commissioners,  from  the  odours  which 
came  from  amidst  the  immense  fever-nest 
constituted  by  the  army  of  our  allies  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  those  foul  odours  led  to  the  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  poor  Lord  Raglan, 
whose  quarters  were  peculiarly  exposed  to 
them,  and  who  was  predisposed  to  their  in- 
fluence by  excessive  fatigue. 

The  commissioners'  conclusions  are  open 
to  serious  exceptions,  also,  in  respect  to  the 
countenance  they  give  to  the  ignorant  as- 
sumption that  the  existing  medical  and  en- 
gineering instruction  comprehends  not  only 
the  principles  of  sanitary  science,  but  compe- 
tent practical  skill  for  their  application ;  in 
not  showing  that,  whereas  the  medicine-man's 
prescriptions  are  settled  for  him  in  the 
Pharmacopceiae,  and  are  forthcoming  upon 
requisitions  upon  the  keeper  of  the  army  me- 
dicine chest,  the  sanitary  officer's  practical 
appliances,  are  in  important  particulars,  un- 
settled, and  that  such  as  are  settled  must  be 
sought  by  requisitions,  not  on  the  apothe- 
cary, but  on  the  engineer, — and  through  him 
by  specifications  for  works  which  he  has  not 
mastered  ; — and  that  a  special  training  and 
very  special  aptitudes  are  required  for  the 
new  science.  Suppose,  for  example,  to  take 
a  practical  case,  that  the  medical  officer  gives 
*'  his  advice  in  writing"  to  the  commanding 
officer,  that  the  barracks  or  the  army  hospi- 
tal require  ventilation.  The  commanding 
olUcer's  answer,  which  exonerates  him  from 
responsibility,  is,  that  he  has  referred  it  to 
the  engineer  officer,  who  says  he  does  not 
see  that  the  ventilation  can  be  better  effected 
than  in  the  accustomed  mode.  The  com- 
missioners had  the  whole  case,  as  we  judge 
it,  before  them,  in  the  following  answers  of 
Captain  Laftkn,  ofthe  Engineers,  the  deputy 
iiibpector-general  of  fortiiications  : — 

"  G770.  President  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert)— In 
the  iDstructioiis  uf  eugiueere,  is  there  much  space 
given  to  questioDs  of  civil  engiuecring?  I  uieao, 
(icK'8  their  education  comprihe  questions  of  sani- 
tury  engineering  ? — Architecture  is  one  of  the 
chit  f  elements  of  the  education  of  a  military  engi- 
neer, bat  civil  eDgineeriug  has  not  been  very  much 
taught 


"6771.  Is  sanitary  engineering  attended  to? 
— I  hardly  know  what  that  means. 

"  6772.  Questions  of  drainage,  sewerage,  and 
ventilation  ? — I  should  think  that  ventilation  has 
been  very  little  considered  by  any  body  in  Eng- 
land up  to  the  present  time." 

Meaning,  we  presume,  any  body  in  England 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
public  expenditure  upon  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals. But  this  gentleman  being,  in  due 
course  of  routine,  the  proper  officer,  was  sent 
for  and  consulted  by  the  Secretary-of-War, 
and  w^ho  tells  the  Commission — "  1  waited 
upon  Lord  Panmure,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  wished  to  establish,  and  the  Government 
wished  to  establish,  a  large  military  hospital 
capable  of  containing  1000  patients  or  up- 
wards, and  he  was  anxious  to  select  the  best 
site  for  it."  Out  of  this  consultation  has 
arisen  the  Netley  Hospital,  on  which  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  money  will  be  expended 
for  a  site,  in  an  atmosphere  confessedly  irre- 
trievably moist,  which  is  described  to 
the  Commission  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Gib- 
son, C.B.,  who  examined  it  very  particularly 
on  the  bank  of  a  large  tidal  river  : — "  There 
is  a  large  surface  of  offensive  mud  exposed 
at  low  water,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  is 
marshy  ground."  If  written  notice  were 
given  by  the  medical  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer that  a  military  edifice  required  drainage 
as  well  as  ventilation,  the  answer  would  be 
of  the  character,  shown  by  the  fact  stated  in 
respect  to  this  very  hospital  at  its  foundation, 
that  it  had  a  sewer  provided  capable  of  serv- 
ing for  the  drainage  of  a  town  having  a 
population  of  30,000  (6857),— bad  work 
enough  as  a  reckless  waste  of  material  and 
public  money,  but  direful  in  its  effects  as  a 
mode  of  construction,  which  from  its  magni- 
tude, detains  what  it  ought  to  remove,  and 
creates  an  extended  surface  of  noxious  gas- 
eous evaporation,  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  the  inmates  of  the  edifice,  which 
the  practical  preventive  science  displayed  at 
Scutari  would  have  kept  pure. 

Progress  in  improvement  is  arrested  at 
this  point :  that  routine,  and  jealousy,  and 
ignorance,  refuses  to  organise  new  service 
from  without,  or  is  incompetent  to  create, 
by  special  training,  the  requisite  practical 
preventive  skill  which,  as  the  results  prove, 
does  not  now  exist  within.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  great  lesson  of  the  Crimea  being 
practically  lost  for  England  and  for  India, — 
special  sanitary  science,  and  proved  skill, 
and  the  rudimentary  el  em  en  U,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  preventive  science,  have 
been  broken  into  fragments  and  dispersed  ; 
and  whilst  there  are  increasing  demands 
upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  in- 
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dustrial  position,  as  well  as  for  its  dominion, 
we  liave  in  the  barracks  at  home  numbers, 
equal  to  a  division  of  an  army,  constantly 
prostrate  in  hospitals  from  preventible  sick- 
ness, and  every  year  at  least  a  fall  brigade 
of  strong  healthy  men  hurried  into  the 
grave.  In  India,  we  have  several  thousands 
of  able-bodied  Englishmen  annually  slaugh- 
tered, by  preventible  deaths,  and  a  whole 
army  weakened  ;  and  in  civil  life  at  home, 
measured  by  practical  standards,  we  have 
full  150,000  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  annually  sacrificed  by — ignorance 
and  mal-administration. 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Case  of  the  Reformers  in 
the  Literary  Fund;  stated  by  Charles 
W.  DiLKE,  Charles  Dickens,  and  John 
FORSTER.      1858. 

2.  Royal  Literary  Fund:  A  Summary  of 
Facts  drawn  from  the  Records  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  issued  by  the  Committee.    1858. 

3.  Royal  Literary  Fund:  The  Answer  to 
the  Committee'' s  Summary  of  ^^  Facts. ^^ 
By  C.  W.  DiLKE,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
John  Forster.     1858. 

4.  The  Royal  Literary  Fund,  etc.  Annual 
Reports.     1856. 

5.  Claims  of  Literature :  The  Origin^  Mo- 
tives, Objects,  and  Transactions,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Literary 
Fund.     1802. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  M.  de  Lamartine,  after  a 
visit  to  London,  published  a  somewhat  rhap- 
sodical series  of  letters  upon  the  glories  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
British  Empire.  When  a  Frenchman  of 
poetic  genius  had  determined  to  praise,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  re- 
markably temperate ;  but  even  Englishmen, 
we  believe,  were  hardly  prepared  to  re- 
cognise the  vision  which  was  then  unfolded 
to  them,  as  a  likeness  of  themselves  and  of 
their  own  life  and  institutions.  The  streets 
of  palaces,  the  wealth  beyond  the  old  dream 
of  the  Indies,  unloaded  on  the  quays  of  river 
and  docks,  the  parks,  the  club-houses,  the 
new  towns,  which  each  year's  building  in  the 
suburbs  added  to  the  wondrous  labyrinth, 
were  topics  on  which  his  English  readers 
were  accustomed,  with  no  great  stint,  to  di- 
late themselves  ;  but  there  are  other  points 
on  which  even  national  vanity  has  certain 
doubts,  and  it  was  embarrassing  to  have 
those  very  points  selected  for  a  special  tri- 
bute of  unmeasured  laudation.  Irony  is  a 
bewitching  figure  :  there  are  minds  which 


habitually  indulge  in  it,  and  can  enjoy, 
though  no  one  should  doubt  of  their  plain 
sincerity.  What  if  this  brilliant  foreigner, 
secretly  filled  with  the  old  Gallic  enmity 
towards  England,  but  armed  with  a  subtler 
power  than  gunpowder  or  steel,  had  resolv- 
ed to  humble  us,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  by  persuading  us,  like  Christopher 
Sly  in  his  drunken  dream,  that  our  very  de- 
formities were  beauties'?  Although  such  a 
design  was  not  so  obvious  as  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  selected  some  of  the  public 
statues,  or  the  tall  smoking  chimneys,  or 
the  dismal  banks  of  the  Thames — as  it 
winds  through  the  metropolis — to  those  who 
had  given  the  subject  a  slight  consideration, 
it  was  a  little  suspicious  that  he  made  our 
innumerable  public  charities  the  object  of 
his  unqualified  admiration.  Those  who 
know  how  a  great  number  of  these  are  es- 
tablished, the  frequent  motives  of  the  pro- 
moters, and  the  mismanagement  and  waste 
of  funds  which  accompany  them,  are  troubled 
with  grave  doubts,  and,  in  despair,  are 
tempted  to  embrace  the  theory  of  an  ultra- 
school,  that  all  charity  is  beset  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  or  mischievous  in  a 
degree  which  outbalances  the  happiness 
which  it  creates,  or  the  true  misery,  and  un- 
merited poverty,  which  it  oftentimes  un- 
questionably relieves. 

To  the  political  economist,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  annual  income  of  the 
country  as  distributed  among  workmen, 
masters,  and  land-owners,  by  free  bargain, 
it  would,  we  believe,  yield  a  startling  result 
if  he  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
amount  is  really  apportioned  upon  quite 
other  principles — given  from  charitable  or 
benevolent  motives,  or  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons who  could  not  claim  what  they  get  as 
a  right.  Not  to  speak  of  free  gifts  among 
relatives  and  friends,  of  the  large  amount 
which  is  annually  bequeathed  by  wills,  of 
pensions,  of  the  salaries  of  official  and  other 
persons,  which  are  higher  then  they  would 
be  if  their  offices  were  put  up  to  auction, 
our  public  charities  would  form  an  enormous 
item.  Independently  of  the  large  amount 
collected  for  poor-rates  in  the  United  King- 
dom, there  is  not  a  parish  which  is  not  en- 
dowed with  property  left  by  charitable  per- 
sons, and  every  parish  has  its  free  school. 
Municipal  corporations  possess  vast  endow- 
ments of  a  similar  character ;  so  do  city 
guilds  and  companies.  The  great  metro- 
politan hospitals  have  enormous  wealth,  and 
draw  annually  large  sums  from  subscrip- 
tions. Ancient  endowed  grammar  schools 
have  grown  into  rich  aristocratic  establish- 
ments, from  the  increased  value  of  lands  be- 
stowed upon  them.     Every  neighbourhood 
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has  its  free  dispensary,  its  visiting  society, 
its  "  Dorcas"  society,  its  coal  distribution, 
its  reformatory,  its  almshouses,  every  ma- 
gistrate his  "  poor-box  ;"  and  at  church  and 
chapel  alike,  the  plate  is  always  at  the  door. 
There  are  many  wealthy  individuals  who  no- 
toriously give  away  a  large  portion  of  their 
revenue  in  private  charity,  and  are  besieged 
with  applications, — some  of  whom  are  said 
to  keep  secretaries  constantly  employed  in 
investigating  appeals,  and  defeating,  when 
they  can,  the  professional  begging  letter- 
writer.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  de- 
velopments of  our  benevolence  is  the  Special 
Institution,  designed  to  relieve  some  partic- 
ular calamity,  or  some  single  class  or  pro- 
fession. Not  a  newspaper  can  be  taken  up 
without  finding  in  its  advertising  columns  a 
new  scheme  of  this  kind,  announcing  its  first 
dinner,  with  some  great  celebrity  in  the 
chair,  or  appealing  for  funds,  with  a  noble 
list  of  patrons  and  committee.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  discovery  of  a  human  want, 
or  a  human  misfortune,  which  was  not  al- 
ready met  by  some  institution  for  its  satis- 
faction or  relief,  must  baffle  even  the  inge- 
nuity of  professional  projectors ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  pretty  evident,  on  running  over  the 
titles  of  a  few  such  institutions  in  a  London 
Directory,  that  invention  has  been  taxed  al- 
most to  its  utmost  limit,  and  where,  as  we 
suppose,  not  of  the  highest  order,  has  been 
driven  to  plagiarise  without  the  hope  of  ef 
fectual  concealment.  As,  for  instance,  we 
have  in  London  a  Mariners'  Friend  Society, 
a  Sailors'  Hospital,  a  Sailors'  Home,  a 
Sailors'  Improvement  Society,  a  Sailors' 
Homes  and  Aged  and  Destitute  Sailors' 
Asylums  Institution,  a  Sailors'  Home  or 
Brunswick  Maritime  Establishment,  and  a 
Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Be- 
nevolent Society.  Again,  a  Strangers'  Friend 
Society,  a  British  Beneficent  Foreign  Aid 
Society,  a  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners 
in  distress,  a  French  Benevolent  Society,  a 
French  Charitable  Association,  an  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund,  an  Artists'  General  Bene- 
volent Fund,  etc., — all  of  which,  of  course, 
compete  with  one  another,  and  divide  the 
amount  disposable  for  such  charities,  each 
maintaining  a  costly  separate  machinery. 
Other  projectors,  more  scrupulous,  we  sup- 
pose, about  pilfering  an  idea,  have  adopted 
such  vague  descriptions  as  the  Royal  Bene- 
volent Society,  the  London  Philanthropic 
Society,  and,  vaguer  still,  the  Auxilium  In- 
stitution ;  while  some  express  their  chari- 
table designs,  by  such  puzzling  titles  as  the 
"Aged  Pilgrims'  Friend  Society."  There 
are  in  London  alone,  we  believe,  between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  these  special  insti- 


tutions, whose  yearly  income  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

The  way  in  which  these  societies  are  got 
up  is  notorious.  To  a  needy,  but  clever 
fellow,  a  good  idea  for  a  new  charity  is  valu- 
able. By  a  plausible  prospectus,  and  an 
active  canvass,  he  may  get  a  few  respectable 
names :  the  rest  will  follow.  The  cost  of 
obtaining  subscriptions  has  been  ascertained 
by  an  induction  upon  the  widest  possible 
basis  of  experience.  The  promoter,  of 
course,  obtains  a  secretaryship,  or  some 
other  advantage,  and  becomes  a  conspicuous 
personage  at  the  public  dinner,  which  is  held 
to  be  an  important  portion  of  the  benevolent 
machinery.  The  theory,  of  course,  is,  that 
men  grow  generous  after  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  give  with  freer  hand  than  at  cooler 
and  more  reasonable  hours.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  subscription  list  is  al- 
ways read  out  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
loud  applause  from  floor  and  galleries  greet- 
ing the  large  sums,  which  directs  all  eyes 
upon  the  more  liberal  diners.  To  get  up 
such  a  dinner  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  The  minute  sub-division  of  employ- 
ments natural  in  civilised  society  has,  under 
these  circumstances,  produced  taverns  whose 
specialite  is  to  furnish  such  banquets;  and 
the  proprietors  of  these  taverns  undertake 
the  whole  business  of  printing,  filling  up, 
and  forwarding  several  hundred  invitations, 
gathering  stewards'  fees — an  invention  for 
making  certain  gentlemen  pay  thrice  as 
much  as  others — and  performing  every  other 
necessary,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  head.  A 
nod  from  the  secretary  to  the  tavern-keeper 
is  all  that  is  required  to  set  the  benevolent 
fountain,  nay,  the  whole  of  the  charitable 
grandes  eaux,  in  active  play. 

Although  we  question  the  good  morals,  or 
at  all  events  the  good  taste,  of  some  of  these 
things,  we  are  not  insensible  to  their  better 
features ;  nor  would  we,  but  for  greater 
evils,  be  disposed  to  make  serious  objection 
to  them.  The  waste  and  mismanagement 
which  appear  to  be  more  or  less  inseparable 
from  public  charities,  are  a  far  more  serious 
consideration.  Money  easily  got,  is  pro- 
verbially easily  spent.  This  is  true  when 
the  money  is  the  spender's  own,  and  is  more 
true  when  it  is  not.  Corporations,  boards 
and  committees,  even  when  composed  of  the 
best  and  most  honourable  persons,  are  no- 
toriously wanting  in  principle,  in  energy  to 
do  well,  or  in  shame  for  proved  misdeeds. 
Who  fears  or  expects  loss  of  character  from 
one  twenty-fourth  share  in  an  act  in  which 
noblemen,  high  church  dignitaries,  and  pos- 
sibly distinguished  statesmen,  take  the  re- 
maining twenty-three  ?    Such   persons  are 
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found  on  most  of  the  committees  of  our 
charities — it  is  a  creditable  thing  in  the 
world's  eye  to  be  there ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
higher  the  position  of  the  person,  the  more 
valuable  is  his  time,  and  therefore  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  have  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  transactions  for  which  he  is 
jointly  responsible.  How  little  this  volun- 
tary responsibility  is,  in  such  a  case,  con- 
sidered a  wrong  thing,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  case  of  the  venerable 
nobleman  of  high  character,  who,  after  fill- 
ing for  twenty-eight  years  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  president,  and  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
declared  by  letter,  that  he  had  heard  with 
pleasure  that  no  improper  use  of  the  funds 
by  the  committee  had  been  alleged,  "  or  at 
least  substantiated ;"  and  added,  "upon  such 
details,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing fully  into  them,  I  do  not  venture  to  give 
an  opinion."  The  men  who  are  really  active 
in  such  committees — we  are,  of  course, 
speaking  generally — are  the  men  of  inferior 
position,  to  whose  misdeeds,  or  errors,  the 
great  names  serve  as  a  shield. 

The  case  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society 
has  led  us  into  these  reflections,  because  we 
perceive  that  the  high  and  undoubted  respect- 
ability of  the  names  upon  its  committee  is 
confidently  appealed  to  by  the  committee's 
defenders  as  an  answer  to  charges  made 
against  it  by  Mr.Dilke,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the 
"  reformers."  The  plea  is  well  known,  and 
will  be  found  among  Bentham's  list  of  fal- 
lacies. All  experience  of  committees  tells 
us  that  it  is  worthless.  What  has  been  may 
be  again  ;  and  the  proof  of  one  solitary  case 
of  jobbery  or  mismanagement,  in  any  board 
composed  of  respectable  names,  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  rejoinder.  No  man  supposes 
that  the  respectability  of  a  treasurer  or 
trustee  is  sufficient  reason  for  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  an  auditor;  nor  does 
any  wise  and  honest  person  object  to  the 
appointment  of  such  a  checking  power,  on 
the  ground  of  its  necessarily  implying  the 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  his  being  a 
rogue.  The  dissensions  among  the  members 
of  the  Literary  Fund  Society  are  well  known 
to  the  public,  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  Every  year  a  motion  is  made  by 
the  I^eformers,  and  speeches,  more  or  less 
angry,  by  literary,  noble,  and  even  Episcopal 
combatants,  appear  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  day.  A  sharp  war  of  pamphlets  has 
succeeded,  as  appears  from  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  We  have  gone  through 
these,  and  have  taken  some  pains  in  investi- 
gating the  various  printed  records  of  the 
Society,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an 


impartial  statement  of  the  case,  with  some 
remarks  of  our  own. 

The  Literary  Fund  can  at  all  events  claim 
the  honour  of  having  had  an  honest  and  dis- 
interested founder.  Its  history  is  not  with- 
out interest.  In  1773  Mr.  David  Williams, 
an  enthusiastic  and  somewhat  visionary,  but, 
we  believe,  a  sincere  man,  was  a  member  of 
a  club  of  literary  men  who  used  to  meet, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  at  a  tavern  in 
London,  and,  amongst  other  amusements,  to 
introduce  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to 
their  members.  One  of  these  papers,  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Williams,  proposed  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Literary  Fund  as  an  object 
worthy  of  their  attention ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting circumstance,  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  on  that  night  the  chairman  of  the 
club.  The  sorrows  and  miseries  of  men  of 
letters  had  long  become  a  common-place 
among  writers  and  declaimers,  and,  if  occa- 
sionally exaggerated,  were  certainly  more 
real  in  that  age  than  in  this ;  but  the  pro- 
posed attempt  to  assist  them  appears  to  have 
been  considered,  even  by  Franklin,  in  the 
highest  degree  visionary  and  impracticable. 
"  1  perceive,"  said  their  illustrious  chairman, 
on  closing  the  meeting,  "  that  our  friend  does 
not  acquiesce  in  our  opinions,  and  that  he 
will  undertake  this  institution.  The  event, 
be  it  what  it  may,  will  be  honourable  to  him ; 
but  it  will  require  so  much  time,  persever- 
ance, and  patience,  that  the  anvil  may  wear 
out  the  hammer."  Franklin  evidently  knew 
the  character  of  his  friend,  for  Williams  ap- 
pears to  have  steadily  kept  his  project  in 
view.  The  institution  of  benevolent  societies 
had  not  then  reached  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  these  times,  and  the  projector  re- 
ceived little  encouragement.  A  bookseller 
warned  him  that  "  nobody  would  meddle 
with  authors,"  and  recommended  him  to 
associate  literature  with  the  arts,  "  or  with 
any  class  or  description  of  objects  less  ob- 
noxious to  general  apprehension  and  terror" 
than  the  literary  class  of  those  days.  An 
advertisement  was  put  forth  in  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  ;  but  no  progress 
was  made.  The  American  war  made  a  pain- 
ful breach  among  the  members  of  the  club. 
When  peace  returned,  Williams,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend  Adam  Smith,  obtained  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was, 
however,  "  too  much  engaged"  to  attend  to 
his  plan.  Nothing  daunted,  the  benevolent 
gentleman  went  over  to  the  Opposition — to 
Fox  and  Burke,  and  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks ; 
but  the  project  was  pronounced  "a  fine 
speculation  impossible  to  be  realized."  So 
the  scheme  hung  fire ;  till,  in  1788,  Floyer 
Sydenham,  who  was  a  member  of  the  club 
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died  in  consequence  of  his  arrest  for  a  small 
debt.   This  accomplished  scholar  and  amiable 
man,  it  appeared,  had  silently  suffered  ex- 
treme distress,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  circumstance  seems  to  have  touched  the 
heart  of  the  club   with  some  remorse  for 
their  neglect  of  Williams'  scheme.     It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  expiate  the  error,  by  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  institution 
of  a  Literary  Fund.     A  little  money   was 
subscribed  ;  and  Williams  went  about  his 
task  with  redoubled  energy.     Some  funds 
were  obtained  by  the  industrious  promoter ; 
cases  were  at  once  taken  into  consideration 
and  relieved.     Among   the   earliest  of  the 
good  deeds  of  the  new  society,  was  a  sub- 
scription of  f(irty-five  pounds  to  the  fund  for 
the   benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
Robert  Burns.     No  less  a  bard   than  Mr. 
Pye,  the  laureate,  sang  the  glories  of  the  new 
institution.    Mr.  Boscawen,  Captain  Morris, 
Byron's  "  hoarse"  Fitzgerald,  the  elder  Dis- 
raeli, and  Crabbe,  composed  heroic  couplets 
for  its  annual  festivals.     Amateur  perform- 
ances  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre  assisted 
the  Fund,  and  the  indefatigable  Williams 
trudged  about,  from  friend  to  friend,  solicit- 
ing and  gathering  subscriptions.     We   are 
afraid   that  some  less  earnest  persons  may 
occasionally  have  considered    him  a  bore; 
but  Williams   saw  nothing  but   the  object 
M'hich  he  believed  to  be  good.     By  his  un- 
ceasing labours  he  had,  in  1805,  secured  a 
permanent  fund  of  L.6000,  and  an  income 
of  L.800  a  year ;  and  in  that  year  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  a  heavy  epistolary  bombard- 
ment from  Williams,  agreed  to  pay  yearly 
the   rent   of    a  house   for   the   Society — a 
promise  which  he  kept  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Williams  lived  to  see  the  Fund  still  more 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and   useful ;    but  the 
struggle  was   not  ended  when  he  died   in 
1816.     Every  effort  had  been  made  by  him 
to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  opposed  it.     Two 
years   after  Williams'  death,  however,  this 
last  point  was  gained,  and  thenceforth  the 
respectability  of  their  institution  was   un- 
questioned, and  the  great  and  wealthy  view- 
ed   it   with   increased   favour.     The   active 
spirit  of  its  founder  was  indeed  gone ;  and 
although,  to  those  who  looked    below   the 
surface,  there  soon  appeared  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  its  subscribers — of  those  per- 
sons who  took  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  institution,  and  liked  to  testify  it,  even 
by  a  small  subscription — the  funds  increas- 
ed.    Legacies  and  gifts  fell  in  ;  and  at  this 
day  the  Society  is  possessed  of  funded  and 
other  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  forty 
thdusnnd  pounds.     But  the  yearly  subscribe 
tjrs,  who  saw  and  chatted  with  honest  Wil- 


liams— the  living  embodiment  of  their  be- 
nevolent wishes — when  he  called  with  his 
little  book  and  pencil,  where  are  they  or 
their  successors  %  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase,  since  1802,  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  or  take  an  in- 
terest in  literary  pursuits,  it  appears  from 
the  calculations  of  the  "  Reformers,"  which, 
although  they  have  been  questioned,  we  have 
ourselves  tested  and  found  to  be  generally 
accurate,  that  the  Society  had  in  that  year 
394  such  annual  subscribers,  whereas  in  1857 
it  had  little  more  than  100.  There  is  still, 
indeed,  a  noble  list  of  presidents  and  com- 
mittee-men— dukes,  marquises,  earls,  bish- 
ops, archbishop,  and  deans,  honourables  and 
right  honourables  ;  yet  this  is  the  fact.  The 
Society  is  rich,  but  its  spirit  is  departed. 
A  committee  of  the  highest  and  the  noblest 
constitution  is  but  a  weak  substitute  for  the 
energy,  and  honest  faith,  and  steady  deter- 
mination, of  one  man.  All  the  usual  signs 
of  a  corporate  body,  in  its  easy,  indolent, 
and  self-satisfied  stage,  have  fully  manifested 
themselves  long  ago.  The  restriction  of  the 
Society's  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  narrow- 
est possible  limits ;  an  expenditure  which, 
compared  with  the  work  done,  is  clearly  ex- 
cessive ;  an  alleged  bold  defiance  of  the 
provisions  of  its  own  charter ;  an  opposition 
to  inquiry  ;  and  a  general  somnolence  in  its 
committee,  only  exchanged  for  a  vigorous 
manifestation  of  the  true  corporation  spirit, 
when  a  charge  is  made  against  it,  or  a  pro- 
position brought  forward  for  improvement, 

"Two  great  abuses  in  the  management  of  the 
Literary  Fund,"  say  the  opponents  of  the  com- 
mittee, "originated  that  movement  against  It 
which  the  Reformers  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  not 
to  abandon  as  long  as  those  abuses  continue. 
They  are— 1.  The  cost  of  administering  its  affuirs 
— a  cost  enormous  beyond  all  precedent,  and,  as 
far  as  their  experience  in  such  matters  extends, 
bearing  no  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  like 
fund  or  charity  in  existence.  The  amount  of  this 
cost  in  the  last  accounts  very  nearly  equalled  one- 
half  of  the  whole  money  distributed ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sum  distributed  in  relieving  claimants  was 
L.1225,  and  the  expense  of  its  distribution  was 
L.532  [a  deduction  is  claimed  by  the  committee 
which  would  reduce  this  to  L.507,  10s.  5d.], 
2.  The  constitution  of  the  Managing  Committee, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  a  mistake  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  charter,  not  discovered  until  nine  years 
ago,  have  been  able,  not  only  entirely  to  dispense 
at  their  meetings  with  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  the  Council,  but  have  refused  to  allow  the 
members  of  the  Council  access  to  such  records 
kept  by  the  Society  as  alone  would  inform  them 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee." 

The  second  item  we  will  presently  ex- 
plain. The  first  charge  hardly  requires  any 
comment;  and  indeed  the  committee,  by 
frequently   changing   or  abandoning  pleas 
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upon  which  they  had  relied,  confess  the  diffi 
culty  of  meeting  it.  The  duties  of  the  com 
mittee,  according  to  their  bye-laws,  are  of 
the  simplest  possible  character,  and  consist 
merely  of  voting  money  for  the  relief  of  ap- 
plicants, through  cheques  to  be  drawn  by 
their  treasurer.  In  the  year  comprised  in 
the  last  published  accounts,  the  number  of 
such  applicants  was  41  :  and  the  cost  of  re- 
lieving them,  as  we  have  seen,  was  L.507, 
10s  5d. — a  sum  which  excludes  collector's 
poundage,  and  the  expenses  of  advertise- 
ments, and  of  the  anniversary  dinner.  It  is 
calculated  that  every  cheque  drawn  costs  the 
Society  L.12.  This  manifest  extravagance, 
however,  is  stoutly  defended  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  active  in  up- 
holding the  present  state  of  things.  A  great 
number  of  the  cases  relieved  are  merely 
grants,  formally  renewed  from  year  to  year ; 
but  it  has  been  long  contended  as  an  excuse 
for  the  expenditure,  that  the  majority  of  the 
cases  are  new  and  require  investigation. 
Such  a  plea  would  hardly  we  think  have 
been  put  forth  if  a  better  had  existed.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  committee  are 
to  relieve  only  "  persons  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, in  want  or  distress."  Assuming  the 
committee  to  be,  as  we  think  they  should 
be,  gentlemen  connected  with  letters,  is  it 
possible  that  persons  fairly  coming  within 
this  description  can  be,  as  a  rule,  so  little 
known  to  them,  that  the  mere  investigation 
of  forty  cases  should  cost  five  hundred 
pounds  1  We  think  not.  The  committee  in- 
deed no  longer  contend  for  this  view,  which 
they  had  so  consistently,  and  for  so  many 
years,  advanced.  In  their  recent  pamphlet, 
driven  home  by  the  Reformers,  they  express- 
ly declare  that  "the  expenditure  is  incurred 
in  the  creation,  and  not  in  the  distribution,  of 
the  Fund."  This  new  explanation,  however, 
is  even  more  untenable  than  the  previous 
one.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  Williams 
went  about  dunning  and  persuading  his  large 
list  of  subscribers,  some  such  a  plea  might 
have  had  an  air  of  truth;  but  Williams' 
whole  expenditure,  although  he  had  four 
times  the  present  number  of  subscribers,  was 
under  L.50.  Granting,  however,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  committee's  defence,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  ought  at  once  to  discontinue 
their  incessant  appeals  to  the  public,  and  fall 
back  entirely  upon  the  large  income  of  their 
accumulated  property,  the  subscriptions  of 
themselves  and  their  patrons.  Their  labours 
in  creating  subscriptions  are  in  fact  all  loss 
— the  cost  being  greater  than  the  sum  col- 
lected by  more  than  eighty  pounds.  Dun- 
ning is  not  an  agreeable  duty,  but  it  is  always 
understood  to  be  less  disagreeable  to  the  dun 
than  to  the  object  of  his  calls.     It  may  be 


quite  possible  that  five  hundred  pounds  will 
not  more  than  out-balance  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  of  these  labours  of  the  committee 
and  their  secretary  ;  but  if  so,  who  will  ven- 
ture to  estimate  the  harassment,  fruitless  as 
it  is,  which  they  inflict  upon  the  public,  al- 
ready subscribing  to  five  or  six  hundred  cha- 
rities in  London  only  1  If  one  person  of 
"  genius  and  learning"  the  more  were  in  con- 
sequence relieved,  we  might  hesitate,  but  it 
is  absolutely  true,  upon  the  committee's  own 
showing,  that  the  whole — more  than  the 
whole — sum  subscribed  is  consumed  by  the 
machinery  that  is  said  to  create  it. 

The  two  principal  items  in  the  committee's 
accounts  of  expenditure  are  secretary's 
salary  L.200,  rent  and  extras  for  house 
(last  accounts)  L.200,  3s.  2d.  The  Reform- 
ers object  to  these  items,  but  only  relatively 
to  the  limited  operations  of  the  Society.  The 
secretary,  they  contend,  has  not,  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  justifying  such  a  salary  ;  and, 
indeed,  for  many  years  the  duties  were  per- 
formed, as  they  ought  to  be  performed,  by 
the  registrars  ;  and  subsequently  to  that,  by 
a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  L.40  per  annum  : 
nor  can  the  house,  it  is  maintained,  be  neces- 
sary, while  the  committee  hold  but  nine 
meetings  of  about  two  hours  each  in  every 
year.  Knowing  the  common  features  of 
such  institutions,  we  should  be  sorry  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  statement, 
that  this  expenditure  is  "  enormous  beyond 
all  precedent :"  but  there  are  certainly  insti- 
tutions which  exhibit  a  favourable  contrast, 
and  in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  other  essential  points  of  diflference. 
The  Medical  Benevolent  Fund,  for  example, 
relieved  in  the  year  of  its  last  published  ac- 
counts, not  41,  but  74  cases,  besides  14  an- 
nuitants, and  their  whole  expenses  were 
L.lOl,  Is.  lid. — the  secretary's  salary  being 
only  L.25  per  annum.  So  the  Artists'  Ge- 
neral Benevolent  Fund  expended  in  twelve 
years  L.1079,  5s.  3d.  in  relieving  692  cases  ; 
while  the  Literary  Fund,  during  the  same 
period  spent  L.6149,  lis.  lOd.  in  relieving 
530  cases  only. 

The  second  principal  charge,  that  the  com- 
mittee have  set  aside  the  Council  instituted  by 
the  charter,  brings  out  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  natural  working  of  corporate  bodies. 
One  of  the  "  fundamental  laws"  prescribed 
by  the  charter  is,  that 

"  There  shall  be  a  Council,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  of  not 
more  than  twenty  other  members,  to  be  elected  by 
a  General  Meeting,  out  of  those  members  who 
shall  have  previously  served,  for  three  years  at 
least,  upon  the  General  Committee,"  etc. 

No  one  reading  this  can  doubt  that  the  coun- 
cil was  intended  to  be  a  body  superior  to  the 
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committee ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  checking 
power  upon  it,  made  necessary  by  the  pecu- 
liar secrecy  observed  by  the  Society  con- 
cerning its  proceedings,  out  of  delicacy  to- 
wards the  feelings  of  "  genius  and  learning 
in  distress."  The  council  was  accordingly 
elected  ;  but  so  loosely  w^ere  affairs  managed 
after  Williams'  death,  that  it  never  met 
separately,  but  mingled  in  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.  No  efficient  control  was, 
therefore,  ever  exercised  by  the  council ;  but 
some  of  its  members  appear  to  have  been 
occasionally  troublesome  to  the  general  desire 
in  the  committee  for  complete  repose.  Cases 
of  gross  mismanagement  were  alleged,  and 
reform  urgently  demanded.  In  1847,  how- 
ever, the  committee  appear  to  have  resolved 
upon  a  coup  d'etat.  After  thirty  years,  they 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  attendance  of 
the  council  at  their  meetings  was  illegal. 
Counsel,  upon  a  case  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittee, supported  their  views.  The  council 
were  accordingly  expelled,  and  not  only  were 
they  declared  incapable  of  attending  those 
meetings,  but  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
power  of  calling  themselves  together,  or  of 
being  called  together,  or  of  meeting  any- 
where. There  is  still  a  council,  but  it  has 
no  place  of  meeting,  no  right  to  meet,  no 
duties  to  perform,  no  power  to  act,  in  any 
way,  or  to  inform  itself  in  any  way  of  the 
committee's  proceedings.  The  committee 
has  positively  refused  to  permit  members  of 
the  council  to  inspect  accounts  or  papers  at 
the  Society's  house. 

One  word  as  to  the  principle  of  "  delicacy 
and  secrecy,"  so  emphatically  insisted  upon 
by  the  committee.  Delicacy  is  no  doubt,  in 
itself  a  good  thing.  No  one  would  willingly 
hurt  the  pride  of  learning  or  genius  "  brought 
to  unworthy  wretchedness."  But  there  are 
many  good  things  which  in  their  most  per- 
fect forms  at  least,  are  unattainable  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Trust  and 
confidence  are  good  things.  It  is  a  painful 
ceremony  to  appoint  auditors  over  trustees  of 
the  highest  honour,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
it  necessarily  implies  a  possibility,  be  it  ever 
80  remote,  of  roguery.  We  would  rather, 
much  rather,  assume  the  perfect  honesty, and 
suppress  the  disagreeable  condition ;  but  we 
cannot.  So  an  institution,  which  required 
perfect  secrecy,  and  therefore  irresponsibility 
in  any  man  or  body  of  men  united  by  one 
esprit  de  corps,  is  a  thing  which,  however  desir- 
able, cannot  be  attained  while  men  are  men. 
The  kind-hearted  Williams  did  indeed  sup- 
press names  in  his  printed  narratives  of 
cases  relieved,  and  enjoin  "delicacy;"  but 
one  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  was, 
that  the  "  records"  of  the  Society,  "  the  best 
appeals  to  justice   and   humanity,  may  be 


daily  inspected."  As  it  is,  for  the  amounts 
expended,  the  number  of  cases  relieved,  and 
the  judgment  and  care  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  its  proceedings,  no  human  being — 
not  even  the  council  of  "  elders" — has  any 
authority  save  the  committee's  own  word. 
Indeed,  so  enamoured  of  their  idea  of  secrecy 
are  the  committee,  that  although  at  their  an- 
nual meetings  nothing  but  bare  figures  is 
ever  divulged,  it  was  only  after  years  of  agi- 
tation by  the  Reformers,  and  only  lately, 
that  they  would  permit  the  presence  of  news- 
paper reporters.  It  is  argued  by  the  com- 
mittee's defenders,  that  no  case  of  breach  of 
trust  has  been  shown  by  their  opponents  to 
have  occurred  since  the  suspension  of  the 
council  and  the  establishment  of  perfect  se- 
crecy. But  how  could  any  such  thing  be 
shown  1  Neither  the  council  nor  any  other 
persons  have  any  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee'sproceedings  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
They  can  only  point  to  what  took  place  be- 
fore that  time,  to  cases  of  mismanagement, 
which  are  admitted,  and  refer  to  the  general 
principles  that  have  been  established  by 
moral  philosophers  with  regard  to  corporate 
bodies.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  Council  loosely  constituted  as  it  was,  in- 
stances are  stated  to  have  occurred  in  which 
the  Society  actually  relieved  two  widows  of 
one  man ;  and  relieved  "  ladies"  who  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  prison  as  begging- 
letter  impostors;  and  the  following  statement 
of  the  Reformers  is  admitted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  correct : — 

«*  At  a  time  when  the  committee  were  doling 
out  relief  in  such  single  donatioDS  as  five,  ten,  and 
twenty — in  no  iostance  (it  is  believed)  exceeding 
forty — pounds,  they  voted  one  hundred  pounds  each 
to  the  widows  of  two  of  their  own  members ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
bequeathed  two  legacies  of  a  hundred  guineas 
each  to  friends,  and  as  no  application  for  re- 
lief had  been  made  by  his  widow,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume, that  but  for  troublesome  inquiry  and  com- 
ment, such  self-apportionments  of  the  funds  would 
have  become  by  no  means  uucommon." 

So  strong  was  the  "  suspicion  that  persons 
were  sometimes  relieved  as  authors  of  works 
which  were  never,  heard  of  out  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Society,"  that  one  of  the  *'  trouble- 
some" members  brought  forward  and  carried 
a  regulation,  that  no  case  recommended  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  should  *'  be  en- 
tertained" "  unless  the  same  shall  be  accom- 
panied  by  the  testimonials  of  two  or  more 
respectable  persons  authenticating  the  facts 
therein  stated,"  a  law  which  is  in  existence 
to  this  hour.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  to 
be  insinuated  that  any  like  wrong-doings 
now  take  place  ;  but  the  fact  that  such  things 
have  been  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
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state  of  absolute  secrecy  and  irreponsibility 
which  the  committee  have  attained. 

The  new  construction  put  upon  the  charter 
necessarily  involved  the  committeeina  dilem- 
ma. If  the  attendance  of  the  council,  and  the 
voting  of  the  council  at  their  meetings  were 
illegal,  all  the  acts  of  the  committee,  for  thirty 
years  past,  must  also  be  illegal  and  void  ; 
nay,  the  very  committee  itself  could  have  no 
lawful  being,  for  they  had  been  elected  by  the 
council  at  such  meetings.  This  was  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  counsel,  who  held  upon  a 
case  submitted,  that  after  the  abrogation  of 
the  bye-law  "the  committee  was  not  legally 
constituted."  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
surmounted  after  the  fashion  of  irresponsible 
committees.  Obviously  nothing  could  le- 
gally extricate  them  from  this  confusion  save 
a  new  charter,  but  the  committee  continued 
to  act.  They  decided,  in  fact,  that  every- 
thing hitherto  had  been  illegal,  except  their 
own  election — every  power  gone  except  their 
own  power. 

After  continued  efforts  to  bring  the  com- 
mittee to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  their 
position,  the  Reformers  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  new  charter. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr  Robert  Bell, 
Sir  J.  Forbes,  Mr  Dickens,  Mr  Dilke,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  others,  who 
unanimously  recommended  a  number  of 
changes  to  be  embodied  in  a  new  charter  if 
necessary.  These  comprised  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  council,  the  granting  of 
annuities  and  loans,  and  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  Society's  uses  to  "something  be- 
yond a  mere  eleemosynary  association  with 
literature."  David  Williams,  the  founder, 
had  indeed  always  contemplated  this  ex- 
tended character.  In  his  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  an  interesting  document,  which 
the  committee  have,  for  obvious  reasons, 
hitely  struck  out  of  the  short  history  of  the 
Society  prefixed  to  every  annual  report,  he 
unfolds  his  scheme  in  detail.  He  designed 
to  make  his  home  not  a  number  of  rooms 
with  dingy  windows  occupied  by  a  commit- 
tee only  nine  times  in  the  year,  but  "a  col- 
lege for  decayed  and  superannuated  genius." 
The  Society,  he  said — 

"  Might  not  only  deposit  its  own  papers,  but 
those  of  authors  and  collectors  who  possess  any 
valuable  records  respecting  literature.  .  .  . 
Books  are  frequently  sent  by  claimants  on  the 
Society  ;  and  authors  and  booksellers  might  be 
induced  to  furnish  the  new  productions  of  the 
press.  A  library  might,  therefore,  be  annexed  at 
a  trifling  expense  ;  and  admission  to  it  as  to  a  com- 
mon room,  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  by  a 
gniiill  subscription,  would  not  only  assist  the  gen- 
eral income,  but  attract  the  subscribers  to  a 
common  centre  of  communication  and  action, 


and  produce  numerous  and  important  effects. 
There  are  other  means  by  which  the  utility  of 
the  Society  might  be  extended." 

The  Society,  as  we  have  shown,  had  but  a 
struggling  life  in  Williams'  days,  and  had 
not  obtained  its  formal  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion when  he  died  ;  but  his  known  inten- 
tions were  so  far  remembered  and  respected, 
that  the  establishment  of  "  a  hall  or  college" 
is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  committee 
are  empowered  in  the  charter  itself  Wil- 
liams, however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
never  proposed  taking  a  house  out  of  the 
sums  subscribed  and  bequeathed  for  the 
"  relief  of  learning  and  genius."  The  Fund, 
he  said,  would  be  better  for  a  house,  but  it 
must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  "  without  ex- 


pense. 


He  asked  the  "  Prince  of  Wales" 


to  "bestow  on  it  a  place  of  abode;"  but, 
until  he  obtained  it,  he  held  his  meetings  as 
the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Fund  and 
other  societies  now  do,  in  a  room  hired  for 
the  occasion.  The  Reformers,  however,  did 
not  venture  to  recommend  the  giving  up  of 
the  house  which  the  committee  had  so  reso- 
lutely defended,  but  merely  suggested  that 
it  should  be  made  at  no  additional  expense 
useful  to  literature  and  learning  in  some 
way.  They  proposed,  in  fact,  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  Williams'  plan,  and  recom- 
mended the  committee  so  to  do ;  but  the 
tide  of  reform  suddenly  turned,  and  the 
committee  at  the  next  meeting  refused  to 
adopt  the  suggestions.  The  sudden  change 
in  the  committee's  determination  evidently 
received  a  strong  support  from  their  more 
aristocratic  members,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  offence  at  the  Reformers'  recommen- 
dation to  remove  them  in  favour  of  persons 
more  closely  connected  with  literature.  The 
Reformers,  however,  appear  only  to  have 
objected  to  Lords  who  were  not  men  of 
letters,  their  proposed  house  list  comprising 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Marquis  of 
Norman  by,  and  others.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  a  man  of  letters.  "  Com- 
mon charities,"  as  Franklin  remarked  upon 
the  first  proposal  of  the  Society,  "  spring 
from  common  feelings."  A  committee  com- 
posed of  literary  men  will  best  judge  of  the 
troubles  of  their  brethren ;  and  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  will  probably  have 
the  best  knowledge,  or  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  knowledge  of  the  claimants 
themselves.  Such  a  committee  would  hard- 
ly think  of  pleading,  as  this  present  com- 
mittee have  done,  that  the  men  of  "  learning 
and  genius"  whom  they  relieved  were  so 
little  known  to  them  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Society's  annual  revenue  was  consumed 
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in    merely   inquiring    into    and    verifying 
claims. 

We  have  treated  this  subject  at  greater 
length  than  the  interests  directly  involved 
would  perhaps  warrant,  because  it  appears 
to  us  to  yield  an  instructive  chapter  on  be- 
nevolent committees.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Dickens  and  his  party  in  thinking  that  it 
forms  "a  remarkable  instance  of  the  con 
dition  into  which  good-enough  men  will 
often  lapse  when  they  get  behind  a  large 
table."  We  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
improvement  can  be  much  longer  resisted. 


Art.  XI. — Politics,  and  Political  Economy 
of  Weak  Governments.  By  F.  C.  Lon- 
don, 1858. 

During  the  session  of  1858*  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
strong  both  in  public  opinion  and  in  indi- 
vidual ability,  and  the  accession  in  its  place 
of  a  nominally  Conservative  Government, 
comparatively  weak  in  either  of  these  char- 
acteristics, and  born  under  an  ill-starred 
numerical  minority.  We  have  seen  this 
Conservative  Government  acknowledging  no 
political  opinions,  repudiating  the  traditions 
of  the  party  which  they  led,  apostatising 
from  the  first  principles  which  they  them- 
selves professed,  introducing  in  the  place  of 
those  principles  an  elastic  latitudinarianism 
suitable  to  every  exigency  of  the  hour,  ex- 
piating blunders  by  means  of  scape-goats, 
submitting  in  humility  to  measures  carried 
over  their  own  heads,  and  against  the  will 
of  their  legitimate  supporters,  and  origi- 
nating not  one  single  measure  of  their  own 
(for  Indian  Reform,  in  all  but  its  details, 
was  essentially  Lord  Palnierston's).  Yet 
we  have  seen  this  Government,  in  spite  of 
all  this  abandonment  of  consistency,  of  self- 
respect,  and  of  political  belief,  apparently 
not  more  insecure  than  when  they  assumed 
office,  and  so  balancing  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  float  safely  into  the  haven 
of  a  prorogation.  What  is  the  solution  of 
this  problem? 

It  is  said  that  political  parties  are  rapidly 
dissolving,  and  that  our  view  of  the  duration 
of  a  ministry  must  henceforth  be  based  on 
different  calculations  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  But  we  see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  this  assumption.  We  do  not 
think  that  either  the  facts,  or  the  altered 
tactics  which  we  have  lately  witnessed,  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  disruption  of  party  gov- 
ennnent.     Party  government  in  some  shape 


is,  in  our  view,  the  indestructible  and  in- 
alienable tendency  of  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem— a  tendency  kept  alive  partly  by  an  in- 
nate spirit  of  partisanship,  and  partly  by  a  per- 
petual liability  to  a  succession  of  great  con- 
troversies. But  in  order  to  vitalise  and 
render  efficient  the  action  of  party  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  there  must  be  not  simply 
traditions  of  parliamentary  difference,  but 
real  conflicts  of  popular  interest.  These 
conflicts  are  exactly  what  are  now  wanting ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  lulled, 
that  parties  have,  for  the  moment,  lost  their 
organisation.  Unless  two  cardinal  classes  of 
interests  are  brought  into  action  against  each 
other,  the  whole  system  must  lose  its  tension. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  op- 
posite interests  are  not  at  this  moment  in 
active  hostility,  they  have  permanently 
ceased  to  actuate  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  such  active  conflicts  of  interest  were 
finally  defunct,  they  could  be  so  only  as  a 
result  of  one  of  two  causes.  Either  the 
reform  of  Parliament  must  have  annihilated 
party  organisation,  or  the  recent  settlement 
of  several  questions,  which  had  been  long  in 
dispute,  must  have  exhausted  the  elements 
of  general  controversy. 

Now  the  former  hypothesis,  which  as- 
cribes the  decline  of  party  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  can  hardly  be  thought  tenable,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  vigorous  and  disci- 
plined Conservative  Opposition  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  conducted  through  the  second 
and  third  Reformed  Parliaments  against  the 
liberal  policy  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  which  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  in  the  fourth  Reformed  Parliament, 
opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  1846,  fourteen 
years  after  the  Reform  Act,  party  spirit  and 
party  discipline  were  as  prominent  as  they 
had  been  under  the  former  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, which  would  refer  the  decline  of 
party  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  elements  of 
controversy,  is  scarcely  more  probable.  It 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  we  already 
see  several  great  questions  of  national  im- 
portance which  must  shortly  be  developed 
into  active  dispute;  and  that  the  infinite 
complication  of  interests  of  which  this  em- 
pire is  built  up,  Ciin  hardly  fail  to  divide 
the  nation  by  similar  differences  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  great 
parliamentary  parties  have  been  formed  and 
maintained  by  offering  themselves  as  the 
champions  of  principles  for  which  large 
classes  of.society,  without  an  v  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship, were  contending.  Whigs  and  To- 
ries wore  always  a  small  numerical  fraction 
of  the  country.     But  they  have  always  form- 
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ed  the  rallying  point  around  which  great 
popular  disputes  have  been  developed  and 
organised.  The  Reform  Act,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  not  vitally  shorn  them  of  their 
power.  The  recurrence,  therefore,  of  a 
question  of  first-class  magnitude  appears  to 
be  alone  wanting  to  reorganise  an  active 
system  of  distinct  party  government. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  a  rapid  succession  of  set- 
tlements has  taken  place  in  regard  to  long- 
disputed  great  questions.  Thus  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in  1828; 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  won  in  1829; 
the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  1832 ;  sev- 
eral ancillary  reforms  of  no  mean  importance 
were  passed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
friends  between  that  year  and  1841 ;  Free 
Trade  in  meat  was  carried  in  1842,  and 
Free  Trade  in  corn  in  1846,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  other  questions  of  Free  Trade 
have  since  been  settled.  Party  has  run 
through  its  disputes,  like  a  spendthrift 
who  has  run  through  his  income  before  his 
next  instalment  becomes  due.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  Party,  like  the  spendthrift  in  such 
circumstances,  will  have  something  more  to 
live  on,  even  yet. 

The  fact  is  that,  previously  even  to  the 
Reform  Act,  there  have  been  instances  of 
a  nearly  equal  want  of  efficiency  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government  by  party  with  those 
which  we  now  experience.  We  will  take 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  for  our 
examples.  In  1804,  the  demarcation  between 
the  Whig  and  Tory  camps  was  so  broken 
down,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  were  then 
quite  as  near  a  junction  of  their  forces  as 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby  were  in 
1855.  The  Whig  and  Tory  leaders  were 
even  then  much  nearer  an  identity  of  opinion 
than  they  were  in  1855.  They  were  then 
agreed  on  the  cardinal  questions  both  of 
peace  and  war.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  both 
advocated  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war 
with  France ;  they  both  supported  Catholic 
Emancipation  ;  they  both  supported  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that,  if  such  were  the  approximation  between 
the  two  leaders  in  opinion,  the  force  of  the 
party  system  must  have  been  great  to  have 
prevented  their  junction.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  Crown,  and  not  the  party  spirit 
which  prevailed,  prevented  this  junction ;  and 
if  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  had  then 
amalgamated,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  two  parties  % 

If  this  example  be  regarded  as  the  extra- 
ordinary result  of  a  crisis  in  the  European 
war,  we  will  take  the  opposite  instance  in 
which,  during  an  equal  crisis  in  that  war,  the 
Tory  party  was  nevertheless  so  disorganised 


that  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
anarchy.  We  allude  "to  the  long  interval 
between  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1812. 
This  year  was  unquestionably  that  of  our 
greatest  commercial  and  military  difficulties. 
Yet  the  problem,  "  How  is  the  King's  gov- 
ernment to  be  carried  on  f  was  one  of  far 
more  pertinent  application  then  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  The  questions  of  dispute 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party  then 
turned,  not  on  military,  but  on  domestic 
questions.  Yet  very  shortly  afterwards  we 
saw  a  strong  Government  established,  even 
though  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  the 
chief  ostensible  point  of  controversy  between 
the  Whig  and  Tory  party,  was  avowedly  an 
open  question  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  If, 
again,  we  pass  on  to  1827,  we  shall  find  that 
Mr.  Canning  headed  one  of  the  strongest 
Governments  of  this  century,  without  the 
support  of  any  distinct  party.  Mr.  Canning 
ruled,  very  much  as  Lord  Palmerston  ruled, 
by  the  support  of  sections  from  all  parties. 
But  his  support  was  drawn  from  sections 
alone ;  for  Lord  Grey  opposed  him  as  vigor- 
ously as  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

These  few  remarks  are  enough  to  show 
that  we  have  formerly  experienced  an  equal 
dislocation  of  parties,  an  equal  tendency  to 
fusion,  and  an  equal  inability  to  govern  the 
country  on  a  principle  of  parliamentary  ma- 
jorities with  what  we  now  experience.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  both 
these  classes  of  agents  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Under  the  old  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  lull  of  a  great 
question,  we  have  seen  parties  wholly  lose 
their  organisation,  either  by  dissensions 
among  themselves,  or  by  an  approximation 
between  opposite  parties.  On  the  other 
band,  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  have  seen  the  sharp- 
est distinctions  between  rival  parties.  We 
deduce,  therefore,  that  the  present  absence 
of  party  discipline  does  not  result  from  any 
change  that  has  taken  place,  either  in  the 
feelings  of  society  or  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament.  We  therefore  look  forward  to 
the  revival  of  an  efficient  system  of  party 
government  whenever  any  great  question 
shall  become  active. 

It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  present  loss 
of  party  discipline,  that  ephemeral  subdivi- 
sions of  parties  should  arise.  These  subdi- 
visions are  to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  though  in  a  more  prominent  form  in 
the  Liberal  ranks.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright  each  represent  small  parties,  pro- 
fessing liberal  opinions,  yet  supporting  an 
illiberal  Government.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  we  find  Mr.  Bentinck  totally  dis- 
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severed  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  supporting 
Lord  Palmerston  when  in  office,  in  preference 
to  his  natural  leader.  We  have  also  seen 
Mr.  Card  well  definitively  breaking  away 
from  the  Peel  party,  and  ranging  himself  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Whigs.  The  Irish  Radi- 
cals form  another  party.  These  subdivisions 
are  created  and  maintained,  partly  by  per- 
sonal feelings,  partly  by  political  differences ; 
and  their  existence  both  complicates  every 
scheme  of  government,  and  gives  an  inse- 
curity to  the  existenceof  each  Administration, 
independent  of  the  real  merits  of  its  policy. 

It  follows  from  these  subdivisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  minister  can  gov- 
ern successfully  by  one  of  two  alternatives 
only.  Either  he  must  comprehend  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  variety  of  opinion  in  his 
government,  as  to  command  an  aggregate 
majority  of  the  House; — or  he  must  govern 
by  means  of  a  skilful  counterpoise  of  parties, 
backed  by  the  general  support  of  the  nation, 
which  is  only  exceptionally  defined  into  dis- 
tinct factions.  The  first  alternative  was 
adopted  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  second  by 
Lord  Palmerston. 

The  former  of  these  schemes,  which  was 
that,  of  governing  by  coalition,  quickly  broke 
down.  No  coalition  could  endure  for  any 
long  period,  unless  it  were  consolidated  by 
a  community  of  vital  interests.  Accordingly, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  third  session 
during  which  it  had  existed,  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government  fell.  It  is  true  that  this  result 
is  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the  hostilities  which 
we  were  then  waging,  and  to  the  well-ground- 
ed dissatisfaction  of  Lord  John  Russell  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  department  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  These  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  hastened  the  fall  of  that  Ministry. 
But  no  one  who  bears  in  mind  the  misad- 
venture of  much  of  its  domestic  legislation  in 
1854,  in  spite  of  the  talents  and  experience 
of  its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can 
think  that  it  could  in  any  case  have  survived 
the  session  of  1855.  This  result  arose  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  commanding  a 
numerical  majority  in  support  of  measures 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Government,  in 
consequence  of  exi-ting  dissensions  in  each  of 
these  sectional  parties.  The  experiment  of 
governing  by  means  of  a  coalition  had  there- 
fore been  tried  and  exploded. 

Lord  Palmerston — deserted  by  the  whole 
Peelite  party,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  advice 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  his  party  should  unite 
under  Lord  Palmerston*8  banner — at  once 
abandoned  the  policy  of  governing  by  a  co- 
alition which  should  represent  a  numerical 
majority.  It  was,  therefore,  his  aim  to  rule 
by  means  of  a  balance  of  parties  in  general 
favour  of  that  policy  which  ho  individually 


represented,  and  which  the  country  approved. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold  experiment,  to 
rise  above  the  ordinary  trammels  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  to  rule  independ- 
ently of  party.  In  a  Reformed  Parliament 
it  was  without  a  precedent.  There  was  in 
this  expedient,  too,  no  sacrifice  of  principles 
for  power;  and  it  involved  even  a  less  direct 
compromise  of  policy  than  that  of  a  coalition 
Ministry.  The  Whig  Government  may  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  ultra-Liberal 
party.  But  it  happened  to  be  the  best  or- 
ganised representation  of  that  union  of  Liber- 
alism with  Conservatism  which  has  long  con- 
stituted the  dominant  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party  before  they  entered  upon  power, 
was  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
they  afterwards  pursued  in  power. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  moment 
is  an  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, without  the  aid  of  the  individual 
popularity  which  Lord  Palmerston  main- 
tained, and  by  a  direct  repudiation  of  the 
policy  and  the  professions  of  his  own  life. 
We  ourselves  looked  upon  Lord  Palmerston's 
mode  of  reliance  on  majorities  more  cons-i.-^t- 
ent  than  secure.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  can  succeed  in  maintaining 
himself  in  a  position  which  he  holds  under 
the  widest  inconsistencies,  and  without  popu- 
lar support.  Lord  Palmerston  acceded  to 
power  with  a  profession  of  Liberal  principles 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  maintained 
those  principles  in  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  ac- 
ceded to  power  with  the  profession  of  Conser- 
vative opinions  for  twenty  years,  and  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  Liberal  communion  ! 

The  result  is,  that  there  cease,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  be  any  political  principles /?rac^ica//y 
in  dispute.  Whatever  be  the  Government 
of  the  day,  the  same  liberal  principles  are 
carried.  The  Whig  Government  carried 
them,  because,  subject  of  course  to  some 
qualification  in  point  of  extent,  they  sincerely 
believed  in  them.  The  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment carry  them,  because,  though  they 
have  professed  to  disbelieve  them,  they  like 
their  offices  better  than  their  consciences. 

It  may  be  said  then,  perhaps,  "  If  under 
either  Government  the  same  liberalising 
measures  be  carried,  what  does  it  signify 
which  party  are  in  power  1"  We  answer, 
that  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  political  mo- 
rality, and  to  the  action  of  the  whole  theory 
of  parliamentary  government,  that  ministers 
should  believe  in  the  principles  they  adopt. 
Moreover,  ministers  are  much  more  likely 
to  carry  out  their  own  principles  successfully 
than  the  principles  of  their  opponents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  records  of  all 
the  Conservative  Governments  of  the  last 
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thirty  years  in  some  degree  betray  this  cha- 1  violation  of  all  profession,  Mr.  Disraeli  may 
racter.      Bat   a    question   of  degrees   may   be  doing  his  best  for  them.     But  the  Ben- 


sometimes  be  a  very  wide  question ;  and 
Lord  Derby's  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  immediate 
repudiation  of  their  political  professions,  on 
their  first  assumption  of  office  in  February 
last,  has  no  precedent  that  we  know  of  in 
parliamentary  government.  Each  Conser- 
vative leader,  when  in  office,  has,  however, 
been  the  "  huge  appropriation  clause"  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  termed  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  after  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord 
Palmerston  left  it  in  1828,  existed  on  the 
King's  prejudices,  when  they  ought  to  have 
made  way  for  Lord  John  Russell,  whose 
victorious  measures  they  were  content  to 
adopt  rather  than  abandon  their  places.  In 
the  same  way  Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his 
ministry  in  1834-35,  established  himself  on 
the  basis  of  a  reforming  activity.  In  the 
same  wav,  again,  from  1841  until  the  close 
of  his  second  ministry  in  184(5,  his  policy 
consisted  of  little  else  than  an  appropriation 
of  the  domestic  policy  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
In  1852,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
it  safe  neither  to  adopt  the  policy  of  their 
opponents,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  done,  nor  to  repudiate 
their  own  professions,  as  is  their  policy  at 
this  day.  They  therefore  hit  upon  the  policy 
of  believing  nothing ;  and  the  positive  max- 
ims of  Conservatism  faded  away  into  a  kind 
of  political  negativity  ! 

This  was  the  chrysalis  administration 
under  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  passing  then 
through  an  intermediate  state,  has  attained 
his  present  development.  All  reserve  is 
now  thrown  off,  consistency  is  derided,  re- 
crimination dared. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  does  a  minister 
manage  to  sell  his  party,  and  yet  to  keep 
them  ?  The  problem,  in  truth,  would  be 
hard  of  solution  in  any  other  phasis  of  life. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  man  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  then  to  get  it  back,  without  re- 
storing the  consideration,  on  the  ground  of  a 
flaw  in  the  conveyance.  Yet  this  is  sub- 
stantially the  device  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  succeeded.  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  do  in  1858 
what  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  do  in  1846.  But  the  Conservative 
party  have  grown  wiser,  more  tolerant,  less 
powerful,  and  more  conscious  of  their  inca- 
pacity to  resist.  They  now  know  that  their 
long-cherished  principles  are  defunct,  and  that 
their  own  power  is  inadequate  to  support 
any  administration  during  a  single  week  of 
parliamentary  debate.  Many  ofthem,  per- 
haps, may  think  that,  in  spite  of  this  sweep- 
ing abandonment  of  all  tradition,  and  this 


tinck  party  would  certainly  prefer  to  see 
Lord  Palmerston  again  in  power,  although 
the  breach  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
Conservatives  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
distinct  to  induce  them  openly  to  avow  their 
predilections. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  advantage  to  the  caus© 
of  progress  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  Liberal 
principles  hold  an  inevitable  ascendant. 
But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  corresponding 
evil  to  the  cause  of  political  morality,  that 
the  proneness  of  the  majority  to  look  rather 
to  the  measures  that  they  extract  out  of  a 
Government  than  to  the  principles  which 
that  Government  may  profess,  should  hold 
out  so  large  an  incentive  to  systematic  apos- 
tasy. Mr.  Disraeli  thought  "Conserva- 
tism" a  butt  in  the  days  in  which  he  was  a 
novelist  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  Prime 
Minister.  But  when  we  revert  to  the  innu- 
merable taunts  which  he  heaped,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  that  policy,  we  are 
compelled  to  confess  that  they  all  lose  their 
force  in  comparison  with  their  application  to 
his  own  policy  at  the  moment  that  we  write. 
If  ever  Conservatism  consisted  of  "  Whig 
measures  marshalled  by  Tory  men,"  if  ever 
"a  Conservative  Government  was  an  organ- 
ised hypocrisy,"  it  is  surely  now\ 

But  this  can  endure  only  while  factions 
are  most  rife.  What,  then,  are  the  elements 
of  a  future  Government  1 

The  interested  partisans  of  the  present 
Ministry  have  been  active  in  painting  tho 
Whig  party  as  an  exclusive  oligarchy,  pre- 
pared to  resume  office  without  any  conces- 
sion to  the  desire  of  the  independent  Liber- 
als to  a  representation  in  the  next  Cabinet. 
We  know  of  no  foundation  for  such  an  as- 
sertion. We  earnestly  desire  that,  in  the 
next  Cabinet,  there  may  be  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  that  great  political  class  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  Such  a  representation  in  a  Libe- 
ral Cabinet,  is  a  species  of  corollary  from 
what  we  may  term  a  "  ten-pounder"  consti- 
tution. There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  late 
Cabinet  had  more  clearly  recognised  this 
basis,  there  would  be  less  incentive  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Radical  factions  which  aided 
in  its  overthrow. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  importani 
considerations  to  be  entertained.  In  the 
first  place,  the  alleged  exclusiveness  of  th«a 
late  Government  is,  by  a  singular  obliquity 
of  perception,  held  up  as  a  distinctive  ground 
of  confidence  in  Lord  Derby's  Ministry. 
Now,  a  Conservative  Government  is  just  as 
exclusive  as  a  Whig  Government  has  been. 
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With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
all  the  members  of  the  present  Ministry 
are  either  peers,  relations  of  peers,  or  con- 
siderable landowners.  So  prominent  was 
Lord  Derby's  former  administration  for  the 
wealth  of  its  commoners  in  land,  that  it 
went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Cabinet  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions'  Chairmen."  The  only  mem- 
ber of  either  that  or  the  present  Ministry, 
with  neither  considerable  estates  nor  high 
connections,  is  therefore  just  the  member, 
without  whose  rhetorical  abilities  the  whole 
cause  of  the  Conservative  party  would  im- 
mediately expire.  It  must  be  confessed, 
then,  that  a  charge  of  exclusiveness  against 
the  Whig  party  comes  with  very  ill  grace 
from  their  recognised  opponents. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  considered 
of  whom  the  independent  Liberals  mostly 
consist.  It  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  the 
aim  of  a  new  Premier,  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet,  to  look  chiefly  to  prin- 
ciples and  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  if  it 
be  expected  that  he  should  discard  the  con- 
sideration of  station  in  society,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  should  discard  also  the  con- 
sideration of  obtaining  representatives, 
merely  as  such,  from  each  political  class  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  other  words, 
if  he  is  to  prefer  an  able  politician  of  the 
middle  class  to  a  peer  of  intellectual  medi- 
ocrity, he  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to 
prefer  a  mediocre  politician  of  the  middle 
class  to  an  able  aristocratic  politician,  or 
even  to  one  of  the  same  intellectual  grade. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
public  men  among  the  independent  Liberals 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  afford,  for  the 
most  part,  a  very  sorry  representation  either 
of  the  intellect  or  the  conmion  sense  of  the 
middle  class  of  society.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  ranks  of  that  party,  several 
men  possessed  of  a  natural  ability,  which 
few  can  afford  to  despise.  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden  (though  the  latter  is  not  at  this 
moment  in  the  House)  are  our  principal  in- 
stances. But  these  members  would  not  ac- 
cept office  if  it  were  offered  them.  If  we 
turn  to  the  ranks  of  the  independent  Liber- 
als, we  shall  certainly  find  uncommonly  few 
of  conspicuous  ability.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  other  654  presumptively  educated  men 
could  probably  be  pointed  out  in  this  conn- 
try,  with  so  low  an  average  of  ability. 
There  may  be  many  independent  Liberals 
wlio  are  men  of  business,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  who  are  men  of  debate ;  and 
under  a  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, in  wliich  each  minister  is  not  only  re- 
sponsible  for  his  policy,  but  has  also  to  de- 
feud  that  policY,  rhetorical  qualifications 
can  hardly  be  less  necessary  than  admin- 


istrative qualifications.  Moreover,  even  if 
aptitude  for  adminstration  could  dispense 
with  aptitude  for  debate,  it  would  still  be 
extremely  difficult  to  discern  the  admin- 
istrative ability  before  it  was  put  to  trial  in 
practice.  You  argue  that  a  good  debater 
will  prove  a  good  administrator,  by  reason 
of  the  general  ability  which  his  rhetorical 
talent  implies.  But  as  public  speaking  is 
generally  the  only  test  of  talent  in  mem- 
bers on  whom  office  has  not  yet  been  con- 
ferred, it  is  generally  impossible  to  presume 
administrative  ability  without  it.  if,  there- 
fore, a  new  Whig  Premier  were  to  select 
three  or  four  independent  Liberals  for  his 
colleagues,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
choice  would  be  very  much  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. 

The  paucity  of  talent  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  obviously  a  result  of  the  Re- 
form Act.  That  Act  transferred  141  seats, 
formerly  in  the  gift  of  parliamentary  pa- 
trons, to  the  free  election  of  the  large  towns. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  latter  should 
not  have  chosen  representatives  of  equal 
ability  with  the  nominees  of  the  former. 
An  aristocracy  has,  no  doubt,  strong  social 
prepossessions ;  but  it  has  also  strong  intel- 
lectual prepossessions.  An  aristocracy  has 
not  less  to  defend  its  interests  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  putting  forward  men  of 
conspicuous  rhetorical  ability.  It  had,  there- 
fore, every  incentive,  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion, to  adapt  and  systematise  its  parlia- 
mentary patronage  for  the  encouragement  of 
natural  ability,  to  whatever  social  station 
that  natural  ability  might  belong.  More 
than  all,  the  men  whom  the  aristocracy  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  were  young  men^ 
ductile  in  all  the  arts  of  political  debate. 

In  place  of  this  system,  we  now  find  a 
fixed  determination,  in  nearly  every  large 
borough,  to  elect  its  own  municipal  worthy, 
already  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age, 
engrossed  in  mercantile  afl'airs,  having  no 
wider  knowledge  of  politics  than  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  borough,  and  developing 
his  ambition  for  parliamentary  fame  by 
stammering  in  unintelligible  accents.  We 
do  not,  however,  complain  of  the  choice 
generally  thus  made  by  the  large  boroughs, 
unfortunate  as  it  is.  The  result  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Young  men  can  be  put  for- 
ward only  by  the  few,  because  they  are 
known  only  to  the  few.  A  noniination- 
holder  may  introduce  rising  talent  into 
Parliament,  bewiuse  fts  adoption  depends 
on  his  individual  discernment  and  will.  But 
no  young  man  of  five  and  twenty  is  likely 
to  be  known  to  a  great  borough.  The  evil, 
therefore,  is  less  that  the  large  boroughs 
exhibit  an  inveterate  prejudice  in  favour  of 
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their  own  leading  mercantile  men  of  middle 
age,  but  tliat  they  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  those  whom 
the  dearth  of  parliamentary  talent  and  par- 
liamentary training  makes  it  necessary  to 
introduce.  Eminent  lawyers,  and  even 
young  politicians,  who  have  already  had  a 
parliamentary  career  of  a  few  sessions,  may 
no  doubt  gain  the  favour  of  these  large 
boroughs.  But  eminent  lawyers  will  not 
make  trained  debaters,  and  the  young  poli- 
ticians who  might  be  thus  elected  are  without 
the  means  of  political  antecedent. 

We  have  been  led  thus  far  from  the  imme- 
diate scope  of  our  inquiry,  by  a  desire  to 
point  out  an  evil  which  we  hope  the  authors 
of  the  next  Reform  Bill — be  they  who  they 
may — will  endeavour  to  remedy.  The  vested 
rights  of  the  large  boroughs  are  of  course 
inalienable ;  but,  had  it  been  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  we  might  have  shown 
how  this  object  might  be  realised  without 
appreciably  trenching  on  existing  privileges. 

The  application,  however,  of  what  we  have 
just  written  to  the  points  immediately  under 
discussion  is,  that  while  the  paucity  of  talent 
in  the  ranks  of  the  independent  Liberals  is 
a  certain  fact,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  Premier  compelled 
to  choose  between  impracticable  orators  and 
dull  plodding  committee-men,  among  the 
independent  Liberals,  is  thrown  into  a  di- 
lemma not  very  easy  of  extrication.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  certain  reason  for  the  alleged 
exclusiveness  of  the  late  Government.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  means  will  be  found 
for  the  representation  of  the  independent 
Liberals  in  the  Cabinet,  which  we  hope  will 
be  formed  in  the  spring  of  1859.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  choice  of  such  as  are 
most  apt  to  the  discharge  of  public  business. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  Lord 
Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  ministry, 
in  February  1855,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  so  divided  into  factions,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  brilliant  antecedents,  and  of  the  im- 
mense prepossessions  of  the  country  in  his 
favour,  the  success  of  his  experiment  was 
deemed  extremely  doubtful.  There  were 
those,  we  believe,  who  might  have  had  office, 
but  who  were  too  selfish  to  attach  them- 
selves to  what  they  deemed  a  falling  cause. 
Lord  Palmerston,  justly  confident  in  his 
own  abilities,  as  well  as  nobly  regardless  of 
any  other  consideration  than  the  public 
welfare,  assumed  office  with  such  colleagues 
as  he  could  obtain.  The  Crimean  war  was 
the  one  great  exigency  of  the  hour :  India 
was  at  peace ;  and  no  other  department  of 
the  state  required  extraordinary  vigilance. 
Yet,  in  all  the  departments  involving  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  colleagues  of  Lord 
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Palmerston  were  of  first-class  eminence. 
Lord  Panmure  held  the  War  Office,  Lord 
Clarendon  held  the  Foreign  Office,  while 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Lord  Landsdowne  are 
probably  our  two  greatest  living  financiers. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  was  un- 
equal to  the  crisis  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards exposed.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true ; 
and,  probably,  if  the  Indian  crisis  had  arisen 
in  February  1855,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  would 
neither  have  been  nominated  to  the  India 
office,  nor  himself  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  it  would  have  been  too  much 
that  he  should  be  expected  to  abandon  it,  in 
a  moment  of  emergency,  in  favour  of  a 
statesman  of  greater  natural  ability  ;  and  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  generous  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  render  his  colleagues 
the  tools  of  his  own  political  ambition. 
But  Lord  Palmerston  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, with  all  these  difficulties,  in  a  moment 
of  great  military  disaster,  and  he  governed 
this  country  with  a  vigour  and  energy,  yet 
with  a  prudence  and  foresight,  of  which  our 
political  history  has  few  examples. 

It  ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that 
Lord  Pahnerston  made  certain  offers  to  the 
independent  Liberals,  which  were  not  well 
accepted.  He  oflfered  Mr.  Layard  the  post 
afterwards  held  by  Mr.  Peel  at  the  War 
Office.  Driven  from  that  offi^r  by  the  inter- 
position, it  is  believed,  of  the  Peelite  party 
who  were  then  members  of  his  Cabinet,  he 
offered  Mr.  Layard,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  a  similar  post  in  another 
department.  This  oflTer,  however,  was  re- 
jected. We  might  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
instances  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
find  the  independent  Liberals  very  easy  to 
deal  with.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
that,  in  a  new  Cabinet,  any  such  difficulties 
will  be  surmounted.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Whig  party,  while  foremost  in 
talent,  form  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Liberal 
majority  on  which  the  next  administration 
must  be  based,  and,  therefore,  that  they 
neither  would  nor  could  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Independent  party. 

The  party  of  independent  Liberals  are  at 
present  but  partially  developed  ;  they  are 
also  ill  organised.  It  is  therefore  hazardous 
to  predict  what  their  future  career  will  be ; 
but  their  present  position  marks  an  era  in 
the  period  of  Whig  and  Tory  rule.  We 
allude  more  especially  to  the  manufacturing 
class.  In  them  we  see  an  important  and  dis- 
tinct class,  possessed  of  great  individual 
wealth,  and  solicitous  of  political  power. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  always  a  small  minority.  But 
they  divided  the  government  of  the  State 
between  them,  in  virtue  of  the  immense  ad- 
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vantages  they  possessed.  Their  system  and 
organisation,  the  distinctions  in  birth  and 
rank  enjoyed  by  the  leading  members  of 
either  party,  their  average  superiority  of 
culture  over  other  classes,  their  great  indivi- 
dual weath,  their  early  training  in  govern- 
ment and  in  debate,  and  their  borough  nomi- 
nations, which  have  now  nearly  ceased  to 
exist,  conferred  on  them  advantages  with 
which  no  other  distinct  class  could  for  a  long 
period  attempt  to  compete.  Minority 
though  they  were,  no  popular  hostility,  if 
popular  hostility  existed,  could  contrive  a 
political  organisation  by  which  they  might 
be  supplanted  in  the  alternate  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government. 

But  the  present  position  of  the  independent 
Liberals — who  have  their  chief  definite  reflex 
in  the  manufacturing  class — is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  position  of  any  of  the  classes 
which,  in  former  periods,  may  have  attempt- 
ed to  disturb  the  exclusive  possession  of  poli- 
tical power  by  Whigs  and  Tories.  They 
have,  for  example,  vast  individual  wealth. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  the  turf,  they  can  "  run"  a 
party  against  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  not  at 
present  by  any  means  homogeneous,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  become  so;  and 
they  are  at  least  ambitious.  At  present  they 
have  by  no  means  succeeded,  although  they 
have  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  eminence  as 
to  constitute  a  distinct  body  in  the  House. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  think  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  immense  development  of 
independent 'Liberalism  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  more  probably  be  to  modify  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  dominant  parties, 
than  permanently  to  constitute  a  third.  Men 
are  by  much  more  readily  drawn  into  exist- 
ing systems,  whenever  their  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  their  own  age  is  possible, 
than  into  the  construction  of  new  ones.  The 
rising  manufacturers  of  this  age  may  very 
possibly  be  the  aristocratic  Liberals  of  the 
next.  Where  there  are  marked  individual 
wealth,  and  marked  individual  energy,  there 
are  always  the  elements  of  prospective  aris- 
tocracy. 

With  this  view  of  the  tendency  of  our  pre- 
sent political  parties,  we  can  hardly  consider 
that  there  is  any  such  essential  breach  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  the  Liberals,  as  Con- 
servative partisans  are  daily  asserting.  Any 
such  breach  would  not  only  be  a  misfortune 
for  the  country,  but  it  would  equally  injure 
the  interests  of  either  party.  The  indepen- 
dent  Liberals,  as  they  now  stand,  can  no 
more  govern  without  the  Whigs,  than  the 
Whigs  without  the  independent  Liberals. 
The  result  of  whatever  misunderstandings 


may  now  prevail  between  the  two  parties,  is 
vitally  to  affect  the  morality  of  our  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  places  in  power  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  who  in  Opposition 
had  conserved  nothing  but  effete  traditions, 
and  who,  from  the  moment  that  they  attained 
office,  abandoned  all  their  professions  with  a 
hardened  alacrity  which  seemed  to  scoff  at 
principle  itself. 

We  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  one  that  is 
calculated  to  readjust  the  party  differences  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  that  question 
the  Whigs  will  find  a  magnificent  oppoi^tunity 
for  consolidating  the  Liberal  interest.  Un- 
less any  unforeseen  incidents  should  arise,  a 
serious  discussion  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
during  the  next  session  is  inevitable.  The 
Conservatives  are  in  power,  and  they  must 
either  bring  forward  that  measure,  or  aban- 
don office  without  a  contest.  If  they  bring 
in  such  a  measure,  no  one  can  believe  that  it 
will  prove  such  as  any  considerable  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  support.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, in  the  first  place,  has  too  long  been 
hankering,  both  in  his  novels  and  in  his 
speeches,  after  a  great  Conservative  fallacy, 
to  render  it  probable  that  he  will  fail  to  as- 
sert it  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859.  We 
allude  to  his  favourite  argument  of  the  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  counties  as 
distinguished  from  the  towns.  This  theory, 
which  was  reproduced  by  him,  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  present 
year,  was  fully  exposed  and  refuted  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  the  ground  of  the  agricul- 
tural character  of  many  boroughs,  and  of  the 
oppidan  character  of  many  of  the  county 
constituencies  in  manufacturing  districts. 

We  glance  at  this  as  one  of  many  symp- 
toms that  the  Conservatives,  if  they  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill  at  all,  will  make  a  despe- 
rate  effort  to  readjust  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  in  their  own  favour.  We  can 
not  indeed  understand  how  any  bill  of  their 
own  introduction  can  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  may  look  forward  to  a  stormy 
session,  opened  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  termi- 
nated in  all  probability  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. Whether  a  reform  of  Parliament 
shall  be  accomplished  so  early,  is  however 
doubtful.  When  the  question  is  once  wrested 
from  the  present  administration,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  too  late  to  carry  it  through 
before  1860.  This  additional  reform  has  at 
present  been  pledged  by  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment during  seven  years  only :  it  was  first 
assented  to  by  I^rd  John  Russell,  on  his  re- 
sumption of  office  in  February  185L  So 
short  a  period  has  rarely  settled  questions  of 
such  magnitude.  Catholic  emancipation  wa» 
not  carried  for  twenty-two  years  after  its  ia- 
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troduction  had  overthrown  Lord  Grenville's 
Ministry  in  1807  ;  and  the  former  scheme  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  remained  for  a  yet 
longer  period  in  agitation. 

Our  inevitable  approximation  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  further  reform  of  Parliament 
involves  some  questions  of  more  immediate 
interest.  Granted  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
introduce  a  Reform  Bill  next  session,  what 
course  will  be  adopted  by  the  various  sec- 
tional leaders  by  whose  policy  he  has  thus 
far  been  maintained  in  power  1  It  seems  to 
us  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  thrown  into  an 
irretrievable  dilemma.  The  problem  on 
which  his  existence  depends,  is  that  of  devis- 
ing a  scheme  which  shall  win  the  support  of 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  without  involving  a  revolt  of  his 
natural  adherents.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  if  a  portion  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  or  rather  the  Radical  party,  now 
manifest  a  disposition  to  support  him,  which 
they  did  not  in  1852,  the  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  by  much  less  tolerant 
towards  his  liberalising  policy  than  they  were 
then,  though  more  tolerant  than  they  pre- 
viously were  towards  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  For  example — the  proposed  halving 
of  the  malt-tax,  though  an  extremely  unpo- 
pular measure  even  among  the  Protectionists, 
was  assented  to,  without  a  single  public  re- 
monstrance in  that  quarter,  in  1852 ;  but 
during  the  present  session,  the  Conservatives 
have  not  failed  to  inveigh  against  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli for  his  concessions  to  the  necessities  of 
the  hour  on  several  minor  subjects. 

The  question,  therefore,  stands  in  some 
such  compass  as  this — Will  Mr.  Bentinck 
support  any  scheme  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Bright  can  pos- 
sibly uphold  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  eager 
conversion  of  the  present  Government  to  the 
principle  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is  too 
barefaced  to  be  tolerated  by  their  own  party, 
except  on  the  understanding  that  their  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  that  recovery  of  a  portion 
of  the  lost  influence  of  the  Conservatives 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  shadowed  forth  last  year 
at  a  Farmers'  Ordinary  at  Newport-Pagnell. 
If  this  anticipation  be  just,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Bentinck  will  support  the  Government.  But 
the  Radical  orators  can  only  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  annihilation.  And  if  the 
measure  be  a  compromise,  dictated  with  a 
view  of  catching  votes  on  either  side,  it  can 
hardly  be  the  less  a  failure ;  for,  in  that  case, 
a  great  branch  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
would  tolerate  Parliamentary  Reform  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  its  directly  resto- 
rative character,  would  immediately  coalesce 
with  the  Whigs,  who,  when  the  bill  came 
before  them,  would  probably  see  good  cause 


to  take  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr, 
Disraeli. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  unfortunate  policy  in 
1830  will  be  distinctly  inculcated  on  the 
Conservative  party.  That  party  will  be  re- 
minded, that  to  the  Duke's  refusal  of  all  con- 
cession, their  ostracism  during  twenty-five 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  intervening  years  is 
to  be  ascribed.  They  will  be  conjured  not  to 
allow  the  settlement  of  this  question  to  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  Whig  statesmen  a  second 
time.  But  we  apprehend  that  their  ductility 
will  entirely  depend  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  when  they  see  it  before  them ;  and  if 
those  provisions  should  be  calculated  to  win 
the  support  of  a  party  so  indisposed  to  disturb 
the  existing  constitution  of  Parliament,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  a  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Liberal  body. 

The  future  of  the  Peelite  party  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful.  They  appear  to  have  lost  all 
cohesion  among  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
consistency  of  profession,  since  the  with- 
drawal of  Lord  Aberdeen  into  private  life 
three  years  and  a  half  ago.  They  then  lost 
their  leader,  and  with  their  leader  they  lost 
all  the  foresight  and  consistency  of  their 
party.  They  appear  to  us  to  present  the 
almost  hopeless  spectacle  of  a  party  insepa- 
rably divided  in  opinions,  and  yet  insepara- 
bly united  in  traditions.  The  future  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career  seems  yet  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  his  friends.  He  seems  to  illus- 
trate individually  Pope's  description  of  man 
collectively — 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled, 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

For,  while  every  man  pays  homage  to  his 
powers  of  reasoning,  no  man  acquiesces  in 
the  justice  of  his  conclusions ;  and  his  in- 
tellectual power  is  neutralised  by  a  practical 
incapacity,  which  is  more  puzzling  to  his 
countrymen  than  any  other  conflict  of  in- 
consistent qualities. 

Whenever  a  union  between  either  section 
of  the  Peelites  and  the  Whig  or  Conser- 
vative parties  has  been  proposed  during  the 
past  three  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found 
himself  unable  to  join  the  latter,  because 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  are  too  Liberal ;  and  Sir 
James,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  the  Duke  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  join  the  former, 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  Conservative. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert's refusal  to  join  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1855,  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  some  such  consideration  as  this. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  resolute  re- 
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fusal  of  the  Liberal  section  of  the  Peelite 
party  to  join  Lord  Derby,  both  in  February 
and  in  May  last,  prevented  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  entering  the  present  Ministry  on  both 
those  occasions.  It  seems  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Peelite  party  will  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

We  trust  that,  before  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  commences,  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  understanding  will  be  arrived  at 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  Liberal 
body,  as  may  insure  to  the  country  a  firm 
and  intelligent  Liberal  Government,  with  a 
steady  Liberal  majority.  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  that  the  differences  which  are 
thought  to  interpose  between  the  "Whigs  and 
the  Independent  party,  are  of  a  vital,  or  even 
of  a  serious  nature.  In  point  of  political 
opinions,  there  exists  certainly  no  more  sub- 
stantial difference,  than  the  inevitably-vary- 
ing shades  of  conviction  and  of  interest  in 
every  large  body  of  men.  The  Whigs  and 
independent  Liberals  may  differ  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  should  respectively 
share  in»  the  Government  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  may  differ  also  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  patronage  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Government,  and  be  awarded  to  competitive 
merit. 

But  these  are  all  differences  which  both 
parties  can  readily  arrange  by  compromise. 
The  genius  of  the  age  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  free  disposition  everywhere.  But 
while  concession  must  be  offered  to  this  uni- 
form tendency,  there  is  a  force  in  prescrip- 
tion which  no  progress  can  entirely  counter- 
vail. We  trust  that  this  conflict  of  force 
will  produce  a  reciprocity  of  concession. 
We  have  already  said,  that  we  believe  the 
breach  between  the  two  cardinal  divisions  of 
the  great  Liberal  party  has  been  greatly 
magnified  by  the  declamation  of  partisans. 
We  apprehend  that  the  opinions  of  the  Few 
among  the  Independent  Liberals  who  are 
speakers  of  eminence,  have  been  erroneously 
taken  for  indices  of  the  opinions  of  the  Many, 
who  are  silent.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  acrimony  which  has  in  many  cases  cha- 
racterised the  speeches  of  the  former,  im- 
plies a  degree  of  personal  and  individual 
feeling  with  which  the  Few  can  only  sym- 
pathise.  These  wounds  being  thus  super- 
licial,  it  will  hardly  be  forgotten  that,  when 
a  great  constitutional  question  is  about  to  be 
discussed,  it  beconjes  the  Great  Liberal  Party 
to  unite  for  its  discussion  in  a  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  concord.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  we  shall  see  a  great  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion, united  by  reciprocal  confidence  and 
concession,  and  prepared  to  maintain,  in  the 


wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the  morality  and 
the  repute  of  Parliamentary  Government. 


Article  XII. — Recent  Publications. 

I. —  The  Resources  of  Estates:  Being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty. By  John  Lockhart  Morton. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  637,  with  24  Plates.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans.     1858. 

Mr.  Morton's  goodFy  volume  is  mainly 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  owners  of 
lands  and  tenant-farmers.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, it  will  get  the  attention  of  other,  and, 
perhaps,  more  influential  classes.  At  a 
time  when  so  much  unrest  prevails  in  our 
monetary  system,  it  is  pleasant  to  discover 
that  capitalists  have  modes  of  investment 
opened  up  to  them,  even  "  safer  than  the 
bank,"  and  by  which  they  may  add  very 
greatly  both  to  their  own  usefulness,  and  to 
the  comfort  and  elevation  of  that  large  class 
who  "  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
face."  The  work  will  also  be  found  suggest- 
ive by  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  our  hard  work- 
ing peasantry — claiming  for  them  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  their  work,  comfortable 
housing,  a  system  of  education  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  the  population,  the  removal  of 
the  "  navvy  hut"  and  "  Scotch  bothy,"  and 
the  abolition  of  those  fruitful  sources  of 
temptation,  degradation,  and  crime — -the 
game-laws.  The  attention  devoted  to  these 
and  kindred  topics,  in  former  numbers  of 
this  Journal,  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many 
of  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  that 
hints,  thrown  out  in  the  articles  referred  to, 
have  helped  forward  the  influential,  though 
comparatively  recent  movement  towards  a 
thoroughly  scientific  system  of  tillage,  and 
towards  the  general  management  of  land  in 
a  way  most  profitable  both  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  most  conducive  also  to  the  moral 
health  and  material  comfort  of  the  labourer 
and  his  family. 

In  a  work,  intended  to  become  a  hand- 
book of  industry,  Mr.  Morton  lias  wisely 
avoided  the  introduction  and  discussion  of 
abstract  questions  concerning  the  rights  of 
property,  and  has  dealt  chiefly  with  those 
which  immediately  relate  to  its  duties. 

lie  states,  in  the  outset,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  extent  of  cultivable  land  in 
Britain  which  has  never  been  touched  by 
spade  or  plough ;  and  shows,  that  what  is 
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at  present  under  cultivation,  might  be 
greatly  enriched  and  its  fertility  much  in- 
creased. But  several  things  are  required  in 
order  to  this.  Theoretical  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  must  be  united  in  cultivators. 
When  this  union  does  not  obtain,  the  merely 
practical  man,  ever  jealous  of  new  plans, 
will  continue  to  do  as  his  fathers  have  done, 
and  remain  unwilling  even  to  harbour  the 
thought,  that  the  ways  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  enterprising  neighbour  are  better  than 
his  own.  The  theorist,  again,  w411  praise 
chemistry  and  geology,  as  supplying  the 
grand  "  open  sesame,"  by  which  he,  as  a 
privileged  one,  is  sure  to  be  admitted  to 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  soil — treasures  which 
never  reveal  themselves  to  the  men  whose 
minds  run  in  ruts.  But,  when  united,  theory 
Tieeps  up  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  ever 
has  fresh  thoughts  waiting  on  work ;  while 
practice  modifies  theory  at  one  point  and 
another,  and  keeps  it  from  becoming  proudly 
self-reliant. 

If  Mr.  Morton's  well  expressed  and  com- 
mon sense  views  on  this  subject  are  to  be- 
come influential,  there  must  be  a  great 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  educating  the 
children  of  farmers.  Notwithstanding  very 
many  exceptions,  a  somewhat  large  acquaint- 
ance with  different  classes  of  farmers,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  warrants  us  to 
affirm,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  really 
less  enterprise,  less  devotion  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  moral  purpose  in  dealing  with 
their  servants,  and  less  high-spirited  enter- 
prise in  their  own  work,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  industrial  profession.  Account 
for  it  as  we  may,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  men  who  manufacture  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry — whose  applied  skill 
has  done  so  much  for  agriculture,  are  more 
knowing,  more  enterprising,  more  useful  in 
social  and  religious  matters,  and  found  more 
companionable  by  educated  men,  than  the 
common  run  of  farmers.  We  rejoice  that 
this  reproach  is  being  gradually  wiped  away ; 
and  we  know  of  no  work  so  well-fitted  to 
be  helpful  to  this,  as  that  now  under  review. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  on  the  parlour- 
tables  of  all  our  large  farmers,  as  well  as  in 
the  hands  of  owners  of  estates.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  much  fine  feeling,  correct  literary 
taste,  and  abundance  of  reliable  information 
on  all  the  topics  discussed. 

To  our  author's  value  for  farm  leases,  as 
calculated  to  encourage  men  of  capital  and 
enterprise  to  throw  their  energies  into  their 
profession,  we  would  add  another  element. 
The  year  by  year,  tenant-at-will  system,  not 
only  cramps  the  spirit  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise, it  also  degrades  the  tenant  in  his 
political  relationships.     The  knowledge  that 


landlords  do  set  something  by  their  political 
influence  as  fitted  to  open  up  ways  f<)r  the 
advancement  of  family  and  of  relative  in- 
terests, is  calculated,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  of  pure  patriots,  to  bias,  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  the  minds  of  tenants,  and  to 
lead  them  to  vote  as  their  landlords  do.  We 
could  point  out  extensive  estates,  in  which 
tenants  have  never  been  known  to  poll 
against  their  landlords,  even  though  the 
owner's  political  creed  may  have  been 
changed  more  than  once  in  their  lifetime,  by 
the  sale  of  the  property,  or  on  the  accession 
of  the  eldest  son  !  Now,  we  do  not  regard 
this  as  adverse  to  free  institutions  only,  but 
as  even  more  injurious  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples and  to  the  whole  moral  tone  of  those 
thus  influenced.  If  once  a  man  allow  a 
superior  to  dictate  to  him  on  political  mat- 
ters, he  is  not  far  from  allowing  him  to  in- 
terfere with  his  religious  liberty.  The 
economical  and  industrial  disadvantages  of 
the  year  by  year  system  of  leases  are  forc- 
ibly stated  by  the  author  at  pp.  152,  153. 

Mr.  Morton's  estimate  of  the  game-laws  is 
judicious,  and  free  from  all  that  extravagance 
of  statement,  which  is  apt  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  this  singularly  irritating  question. 

Valuable  information  is  given  on  accom- 
modation in  farm-steadings,  on  drainage, 
fence-making,  on  the  choice  of  servants,  etc. 
The  chapter  on  "The  Soil"  aff^ords  good 
illustration  of  Mr.  Morton's  accomplishments 
as  a  scientific  agriculturist.  We  have  read, 
with  much  interest,  the  geological  sketch  of 
soils.  The  results  of  natural,  and  of  scien- 
tific chemical  action  on  the  soil,  are  well  put. 
The  section  devoted  to  "Double  Silicates," 
sets  Mr.  Way's  theories  in  new  lights  ;  and 
the  remarks  on  the  influence  of  rain-water, 
sunshine,  etc.,  are  both  graphic  and  in- 
structive. 

We  have  said  that  our  author  does  not 
deal  with  debateable  questions.  He  rather 
avoids  them,  even  though  they  turn  up  at 
every  point  at  which  purely  industrial  pur- 
suits come  to  have  direct  moral  and  social 
bearings.  He  not  unfrequently,  however, 
puts  the  former  in  such  lights  before  us,  as 
to  suggest  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  discusses  the  question  of  "  the  Extent  of 
Farms."  We  should  have  liked  had  he 
given  as  free  scope  to  his  large  sympathies 
in  dealing  with  them,  as  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  Croftings,  and  told  us  what  he 
considers  tiie  influences  of  the  large-farm 
system  to  be  on  the  community.  In  looking 
at  this  work,  we  have  not  even  indicated  a 
fourth  of  the  interesting  matters  which,  with 
great  ability,  are  discussed  in  it.  We  have 
only  glanced  at  such  points  as  might  be 
most  interesting  to  general  readers  ;  and  we 
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leave  the  volume,  very  heartily  commending 
it  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 


II.  Hermeneutical  Manual:  or^  Introduction 
to  the  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  ^y  Patrick  Fair- 
bairn,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
1858,  pp.  480. 

Among  the  distinguished  cultivators  of  Bib- 
lical literature  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  Dr.  Fairbairn  deservedly  occupies 
a  high  position.  The  work  at  the  head  of 
this  notice  is  his  latest  contribution  to  Scrip- 
tural studies,  and  his  first  direct  application 
to  New  Testament  criticism.  It  was  with 
some  regret,  however,  and  also  apprehension 
that  we  saw  this  worjt  announced ;  regret 
at  the  author's  even  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  field  wherein  he  had  already  so  suc- 
cessfully laboured,  and  with  a  prospect  of 
materially  advancing  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Testament,  the  study  of  which  is  so 
much  overlooked  ;  and  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  thus  entering  on  a  department  with 
regard  to  which,  judging  from  the  direction 
of  his  previous  studies,  he  must  be  indebted 
more  to  the  testimony  of  others  than  to  his 
own  direct  investigations.  It  is  only  by 
division  of  labour,  and  a  sedulous  cultiva- 
tion of  special,  and  even  minute  subjects, 
that  any  valuable  contributions  will  be  made 
to  the  higher  literature  of  the  Bible.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  work  has  removed 
much  of  our  misgiving,  though  we  are  still 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  here 
given  to  us  of  the  versatility  of  the  author, 
that  this  will  not,  as  an  original  work,  take 
rank  with  any  of  his  previous  productions. 
But  while  there  is  not  much  that  is  strictly 
original,  as  regards  either  the  interpretation 
of  particular  passages,  or  the  exposition  of 
the  principles,  yet  there  are,  it  is  fully  con- 
ceded, many  new  and  striking  thoughts,  par- 
ticularly where  the  author  traces  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  parts  of  the  inspired 
volume,  a  subject  for  which  his  previous 
labours  peculiarly  qualified  him.  His  suc- 
cess, in  this  and  other  particulars — a  matter 
to  which  we  shall  presently  revert — we  re- 
gard as  confirmatory  of  one  of  our  most 
strongly  cherished  convictions,  that  the  cri- 
tical study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  best 
preparation  for,  and,  therefore,  should,  in  all 
theological  arrangements  precede,  that  of  the 
New,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  successfully  pro- 
secuted. 

This  volume  is  about  equally  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  first  only  of  which  treats 


directly  of  the  principles  of  Hermeneutics, 
the  remaining  space  being  devoted  to  "  Dis- 
sertations on  particular  subjects  connected 
with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament," 
and  "The  use  made  of  Old  Testament  Scrip-, 
ture  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament." 
Our  estimate  of  the  work  will  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  viewed 
strictly  as  a  treatise  on  Hermeneutics,  or  as 
partaking  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character. 
As  a  collection  of  disquisitions  on  New  Tes- 
tament topics,  we  attach  to  it  a  high  value ; 
but  in  any  other  light,  the  plan  on  which  it 
is  constructed  must  be  pronounced  decidedly 
faulty  ;  for,  in  no  circumstances  can  we  ap- 
prove of  an  arrangement  which  reduces  to 
something  like  a  prefatory  chapter  what 
ought  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
The  miscellaneous  dissertations  are  no  doubt 
important,  and  are  for  the  most  part  handled 
in  a  masterly  manner,  but  they  have  no  more 
relation  to  the  main  subject  than  many  others 
which  might  be  named.  We  have,  indeed, 
been  particularly  pleased  with  the  discussions 
on  the  term  (3aTTTL^G),  and  on  the  import  and 
use  of  dLadrJKTj^  especially  in  relation  to 
Heb.  ix.  15-17  (p.  314),  as  also  with  the  re- 
marks on  the  terms  indicative  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  renovation  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  Gospel  (pp.  318-33.) 
The  subject  of  Part  III.  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  acknowledged  difficulty ; 
but  as  it  has  been  already  partly  considered 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  "Typology" 
(Appendix  vol.  i.),  and  belongs  perhaps  more 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  to  that  of  the  New,  we  feel  that  along 
with  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
the  "  Dissertations,"  it  might,  without  serious 
inconvenience,  be  omitted,  and  thus  a  place 
would  be  found  for  matters  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  primary  object  of  the  work. 
Among  other  desiderata,  we  could  have 
wished  to  find,  in  a  "Manual  of  Herme- 
neutics," a  brief  history  of  interpretation, 
an  enumeration  and  estimate  of  the  more 
important  exegetical  helps,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  might  be  specified.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  science,  in  particular,  scarcely 
occupies  that  place  in  the  volume  which  its 
importance  merits ;  and  although  the  occa- 
sional references  to,  and  estimate  of,  author- 
ities are  usually  correct  and  judicious,  yet  we 
meet  with  a  few,  though  not  serious,  mis- 
takes ;  as  for  instance  the  mention  of  Robert 
Stephens  among  those  who  contended  for  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  (p.  13),  whereas  it  should  be 
Henry  Stephens  (Preface  to  Greek  Testa- 
ment, A.D.  1576) ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  re- 
present him  as  contending  for  the  absolute 
purity,  for  he  held  much  the  same  views  as 
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Beza ;  the  first  proper  representative  of  the 
Purists  being  Sebast.  Pfochen,  1629. 

In  selecting,  however,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects,  such  as  should  have  a  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  there  will  of  course 
be  diversity  of  opinion,  as  also  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  importance  of  those  that 
have  been  selected ;  and  although  we  think 
Dr.  Fairbairn  errs  here,  too,  on  the  side 
of  brevity,  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing much  valuable  information  in  a  very 
limited  compass,  often  by  a  single  happy 
remark  placing  the  matter  in  a  light  which 
at  once  commends  his  proposed  interpreta- 
tion, or  obviates  some  formidable  objection. 
Several  of  his  remarks  on  the  Parables  are 
of  this  character  ;  particularly  the  answer  to 
an  objection  from  the  father's  reception  of 
the  prodigal  son  as  to  the  need  of  an  atone- 
ment. "It  is  not  as  a  father^  but  as  a 
righteous  governor^  that  God  requires  an 
atonement  for  the  guilty"  (p.  165).  In 
tracing  out  the  great  principles  of  revelation, 
and  establishing  the  connection,  as  well  in 
words  as  in  ideas,  between  different  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  especially  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  author  is 
particularly  successful.  This  is  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  work,  giving,  in  many 
instances,  freshness  to  the  illustrations,  and 
force  to  the  reasoning ;  and,  as  an  aid  to  in- 
terpretation, it  is  found  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  such  texts  as  Heb. 
X.  22,  and  Romans  xii.  1.  The  portion  of 
the  work  specially  devoted  to  this  subject 
(pp.  109-36)  is  of  high  value ;  and  we  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  from  our  limited  space 
we  cannot  refer  to  it  more  fully.  We  would, 
however,  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
rule  of  interpretation  laid  down  on  p.  116. 
Various  examples,  too,  are  furnished  through- 
out the  volume,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  serves  to  illustrate  the  some- 
times obscurer  words  and  expressions  of  the 
New  ;  but  which  are  obscure  only  and  mis- 
understood by  interpreters,  when  not  so 
viewed.  The  expression  f^aoiXeia  rojv 
ovpavcJVj  for  instance,  which  Campbell  so 
grossly  misinterprets,  is  shown  to  "  point 
back  to  those  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  promise  was  made  of  a  king 
and  kingdom,  that  should  unite  heaven  and 
earth  in  another  way  than  could  be  done  by 
a  merely  human  administration,"  etc.  (pp. 
41-43). 

It  is  indeed,  as  already  remarked,  in  the 
elucidation  of  matters  such  as  these,  that 
Dr.  Fairbairn  is  most  successful,  and  this 
we  certainly  regard  as  no  mean  attainment. 
His  mode  of  viewing  a  subject  partakes 
more  of  a  logical  than  a  critical  character ; 
and  it  is  in  his  discussion  of  subjects  which 


require  the  exercise  and  application  of  a 
sound  judgment  rather  than  the  statement 
of  nice  philological  distinctions,  that  we  have 
least  occasion  to  dissent  from  his  views.  In 
matters  of  philology  there  is  sometimes  per- 
ceptible a  want  of  depth  and  preciseness. 
This  renders  the  section  devoted  to  "The 
Characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek," 
upon  the  whole,  the  least  satisfactory  in  the 
volume ;  and  yet  this  is  a  subject  to  which, 
in  a  treatise  on  Hermeneutics,  the  very  first 
place  is  due.  Of  more  value  than  any  gene- 
ral rules  is  it  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
conception  of  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  Hellenic  Greek,  and  to  impress  on 
him  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the 
precise  import  of  terms  and  constructions, 
for  which  sometimes,  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  apparent  anomaly,  a  too  ready  explana- 
tion is  found  in  assumed  Hebraisms.  To 
this  object  modern  philology  has  furnished 
valuable  contributions,  and  it  would  have 
greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  had 
Dr.  Fairbairn  availed  himself  more  largely 
of  the  materials  within  his  reach  by  entering 
more  fully  into  an  examination  of  Hebra- 
istic peculiarities,  and  even  of  such  matters 
as  perhaps  more  strictly  belong  to  the  gram- 
mar and  the  lexicon  ;  and  on  some  of  which 
he  has  made  very  excellent  remarks.  Thus, 
the  use  of  elg  after  verbs  of  rest,  is  well  ex- 
plained (p.  37).  In  the  instances  given 
from  Matt.  ii.  23;  Actsviii.  40,  it  manifest- 
ly depends  on  kXOCdv,  and  TJprraos  in  the 
two  cases  respectively  ;  but  in  the  third  and 
most  important  passage,  John  i.  IS,  6  dv  elg 
rbv  koXttov  tov  Uarpbg,  the  reason  is  not 
so  clearly  brought  out.  We  should  like  a 
more  express  reference  to  npbg  rbv  Qebv, 
ver.  1,  and  a  comparison  with  what  Jesus 
says  of  Himself,  6  dv  ev  t(o  ovpavcd  (John, 
iii.  13)  and  with  the  expression  iv  tg)  koXitg) 
(xiii.  23).  In  another  case,  the  author's  re- 
mark that  dv  edrjKe  KXripovofiov  Tvdvrcjv  in 
Heb.  i.  2  is  classical  Greek,  but  that  rjysLpev 
rbv  Aavld  elg  (SaatXea,  Acts,  xiii.  22,  is 
Hebraistic  (p.  25),  explains  nothing;  and 
is  not  even  strictly  correct,  for  the  two  con- 
structions are  employed  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Greek  (for  examples  of  the  first  see  Gen. 
xvii.  5  ;  Ex.  vii.  1 ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  and  comp. 
Ewald,  sect.  284  a.  Leip.,  1844  ;  and  for  ex- 
amples of  the  second  in  Greek,  see  Winer, 
sect.  32,  46).  To  us  there  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  distinction  in  the  ideas  express- 
ed by  the  two  constructions,  and  therefore  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  With  Acts  xiii.  22  given  above  and 
vii.  21,  xiii.  47,  comp.  John  vi.  15,  tva  iroLTJao)- 
Giv  av  ibv  PaatXea,  from  which  and  other  ex- 
amples it  is  plain  that  the  preposition  is 
used  rather  than  mere  apposition,  when  it 
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is  desired  to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
state  or  relation  expressed  by  the  second 
noun.  We  also  question  very  much  whether 
the  Apostle  Paul  makes  any  reference  to  his 
deficiencies  in  respect  to  classical  style  (p. 
15)  when  he  intimates  that  his  speech  and 
his  writing  were  "  not  with  the  wisdom  of 
words,"  or  "the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom"  (1  Cor.  i.  17  ;  ii.  4),  or  even  when 
he  uses  the  still  stronger  expression  of  his 
being  ISicjTTjg  rd  Aoyw  (2  Cor.  xi.  6).  Dr. 
Fairbairn  would  also  have  done  well  to 
carry  out  still  farther  the  idea  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
drawing  on  the  language  of  the  Old  (p.  16). 
One  of  the  great  ends  of  the  Israelitish  econ- 
omy was  the  formation  of  a  language  fitted 
for  the  expression  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  Dr. 
Fairbairn  himself  has,  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion, well  shown  how  careful  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  were  to  avoid  the  use 
of  terms  which  had  been  linked  to  heathen 
usages,  and  were  consequently  suggestive  of 
the  pollutions  of  idolatry  (p.  117). 

We  had  noticed  various  other  statements 
calling  for  remark,  but  as  we  have  already 
sufliciently  indicated  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  freely  admitting  its  high 
merits  in  several  particulars,  but  no  less 
freely  calling  attention  to  its  deficiencies,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  prolong  our  observations. 
A  stricter  adherence  to  fbrm,  and  a  greater 
completeness  in  some  of  the  matters  advert- 
ed to,  giving  in  fact  the  whole  volume  to  the 
subject  properly  implied  in  its  title,  need 
not,  as  the  author  apprehends  (Pref.),  in- 
volve any  sacrifice, of  value,  but  would,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced,  greatly  im- 
prove its  character,  and  render  it  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  student  of  exegetlcs.  But 
even  as  it  is,  the  work  will  amply  repay  a 
careful  study  of  its  contents,  both  as  regards 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Herme- 
neutics  and  the  numerous  and  varied  ex- 
amples of  their  practical  application. 


Ill,  —  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Caird, 
M.A.^  Minister  of  the  Park  Churchy  Olas- 
ffow^  Author  of  ^^  Religion  in  Common 
Life.''^  William  Blackwood  and  Sons  : 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Great  preachers  come  in  flocks.  No 
sooner  was  the  cry  raised  that  power  had 
departed  from  the  pulpit,  than  so  many  rose 
to  contradict  it,  that  it  is  now  echoed  by 
those  only  whose  destiny  it  is  to  reproduce 
such  statements  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  true.  The  press,  too,  was  soon  to  super- 
sede the  pulpit  in  the  direction  of  public 
opiuion.    But  our  preachers  have  the  ad- 


vantage. They  publish  weekly  to  admiring 
circles ;  at  the  year's  end,  they  throw  their 
ten  or  twelve  sermons  into  a  book,  and  not 
only  claim,  but  find,  a  hundred  readers  for 
every  hearer  who  listened  to  the  oral  ad- 
dress. "Thirtieth  thousand"  is  a  notice  not 
uncommon  on  the  title  page  of  such  volumes. 
We  have  gone  very  carefully  over  a  good 
many  of  these  lately,  and  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, discovered  that  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  directness  of  practical  aim  and  pur- 
pose, close  dealing  with  the  conscience,  and 
vivid  views  of  the  ways  and  works  of  God, 
the  sermons  fall  very  far  short  of  the  expec- 
tations raised  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 

Mr.  Caird's  Sermons  were  handed  to  us 
as  reviewers,  and  we  read  them,  biased  we 
confess,  but  that  only  by  the  honest  look  of 
the  volume. 

The  sermons  are  eleven  in  number,  and 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  preached  by 
Mr.  Caird  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pulpit 
ministration.  In  glancing  over  the  contents, 
we  did  not  much  like  the  title  of  Sermon 
III. — "  Spiritual  Influence."  Looking  at  the 
text,  we  would  rather  have  had  the  more 
precise  and  expressive  term,  "  Regenera- 
tion," as  the  heading.  And  on  reading  the 
discourse  itself,  we  felt  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
thorough  handling  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  practical  theology  is 
concerned,  this  discourse  must  be  held  de- 
fective. We  looked  in  vain  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  state  of  mind  hinted  at  in  the 
"  marvel  not" — or  of  the  momentous  sug- 
gestions in  the  "  must  be  born  again."  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  preacher's  mind 
is  fixed  on  the  Spirit's  work.  Throughout 
the  sermon,  the  need  of  His  presence  and 
power,  in  order  to  the  turning  of  the  soul  to 
God,  is  distinctly  stated.  The  sermon  on 
the  "Self-Evidencing  Nature  of  Divine 
Truth,"  is  much  more  to  our  taste.  The 
subject  is  a  favourite  one  with  Scotch  preach- 
ers. Mr.  Caird's  mode  of  illustrating  it 
bears  witness  to  gifts  for  which  we  had  not 
thought  him  distinguished.  We  like  the 
plain  recognition,  at  page  8,  of  the  "  latent 
beliefs,  dim  inarticulate  yearnings,  unex- 
plained hopes  and  aspirations,"  as  native  to 
the  soul  of  man.  The  preacher  who  studi- 
ously ignores  this  from  the  dread  of  heresy 
on  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  loses 
all  hold  for  good  on  those  natures  which  are 
even  naturally  generous  and  noble.  Be- 
sides, he  departs  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  in  thus  pledging  himself  to  what 
Chalmers,  in  strong  words,  used  to  call 
"  buckram  orthodoxy,"  and  ho  misses  the 
distinction  in  theology  between  the  perform- 
ance of  things  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  things  acceptable  to  God  Himself    The 
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recognition  of  this  distinction  will  show  us, 
too,  how  Rom.  ii.  12-15  might,  in  pressing 
the  need  of  an  atonement,  be  urged  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
this  sermon,  Mr.  Caird  gives  us  a  clear 
statement  of  the  forensic  view  of  the  sinner's 
justification  before  God. 

The  discourse  on  "  Self  Ignorance,"  has 
more  of  practical  power  in  it,  than  either  of 
those  to  which  we  have  referred.  Remarks 
like  the  following,  bear  testimony  both  to 
the  earnestness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
preacher, — "  There  is  a  peculiar  secrecy 
about  our  sins.  Bodily  disease  or  injury, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  manifest  its 
presence  by  pain.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  moral  disease,  that  it  does 
its  deadly  work  in  secret.  Sin  is  a  malady 
which  affects  the  very  organ  by  which  itself 
can  be  detected;  it  creates  the  darkness 
amid  which  it  injures  us,  and  blinds  the  eye 
of  its  victim  in  the  very  act  of  destroying 
him."  "  One  reason  why  the  sinful  man 
does  not  '  understand  his  errors'  is  —  that 
sin  can  be  truly  measured  only  when  it  is 
resisted.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  soul, 
till  we  begin  to  struggle  with  it."  "  It 
tends  greatly  to  increase  this  insensibility 
to  the  progress  of  sin  in  the  soul,  that,  as 
character  gradually  deteriorates,  there  is  a 
parallel  deterioration  of  the  standard  by 
which  we  judge  of  it.  As  sin  grows,  con- 
science declines  in  vigour."  The  mode  in 
which  he  illustrates  this  subject,  supplies  a 
good  specimen  of  the  use  which  is  made 
throughout  the  volume,  of  a  well-trained 
fancy  in  setting  forth  truth.  After  reading 
Sermon  XL,  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
sonal spiritual  qualification,  in  order  to  the 
right  performance  of  spiritual  work — that  is 
to  the  recognition  of  religious  duty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  privileges — is  exceed- 
ingly well  put,  we  turned  to  Sermon  IV., 
on  "  the  Invisible  God."  The  subject  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  well  treated, 
especially  when  he  shows  how  Jesus  in 
His  sacrifice  and  sufferings  revealed  the 
Father. 

The  sermon  which  follows  this  one — "  The 
Solitariness  of  Christ's  Sufferings,"  we  reckon 
among  the  best  in  the  volume.  The  differ- 
ent elements  which  went  to  fill  the  bitter 
cup  of  Immanuel's  suffering  are  set,  with 
much  ability,  in  flioroughly  practical  lights. 
Sermon  X.  is  characterized  by  great  good 
sense,  in  handling  a  subject  on  which  much 
keen  feeling  has  recently  been  exhibited.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  well  weighed  protest 
against  those  small  efforts  after  ritualism, 
which  some  Scottish  ministers  have  lately 
paraded.    We  beg  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 


tention of  these  aesthetic  and  ritualistic  lead- 
ers of  the  people  ! 

We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  on  the  class  of  hearers  whom  Mr. 
Caird  has  gathered  around  him,  but  we 
should  say,  that  if  the  sermons  now  glanced 
at  are  to  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  his 
weekly  ministrations,  he  is  not  the  preacher 
for  the  poor  of  the  people — for  those  great 
masses  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  our  large 
towns,  for  whom  the  pretty  fancy,  the 
sparkling  figure,  the  well  turned  period,  and 
nicely  trimmed  sentence,  have  no  attraction. 
He  very  seldom  ventures  on  such  strong 
modes  of  expression  as  come  home  to  them 
at  once,  but  from  which  more  refined  natures 
turn  away.  Only  twice,  we  think,  has  he, 
in  these  sermons,  trusted  himself  with  such 
expressions,  and  these  are  wrought  out  in  a 
way  not  to  shock  so-called  fine  feelings! 
"  Conscious  guilt  is  but  the  inward  reflection 
of  Divine  wrath,  the  shadow  of  the  darkened 
brow  of  God  cast  upon  the  spirit  of  man." 
"  Sin  was  to  Him  as  if  the  mask  were  torn 
ofl*,  and  a  skeleton  face  revealed  in  all  its 
hideousness^ — as  if  a  flower-strewn  bank  was 
laid  open,  and  a  nest  of  serpents  disclosed 
beneath."  We  miss  another  element  of 
strength,  which  will  ever  be  found  charac- 
teristic of  great  and  successful  preachers  to 
the  multitude — we  mean  much  use  of  the 
very  words  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Caird  seldom 
quotes  Scripture.  Yet  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  however  attractive  man's 
views  of  God's  words  may  be,  these  words 
are  the  seed  which  take  hold  of  the  heart. 

As  these  sermons  are  to  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  first  appeal  which  the  author 
has  made  to  all  denominations,  either  to  ac- 
knowledge or  reject  his  claims  to  a  standing 
before  the  public,  not  inferior  to  that  which 
he  holds  in  the  estimate  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  may  expect  much  free 
criticism.  His  theology  will  bear  rigid  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  literature  of  his  dis- 
courses will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  found 
equal,  in  some  cases  superior,  to  what  any  of 
our  present  most  accomplished  popular 
preachers  can  lay  claim  to.  We  like  to  meet 
with  one  evidence  and  another  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  current  literature,  and  with 
the  generalisations,  at  least,  of  natural 
science.  It  might,  however,  have  been  as 
well,  had  he  not  sometimes  brought  modes 
of  expression  from  quarters  not  much  in  har- 
mony with  his  themes.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
"the  sorrowfullest  thing  under  heaven," 
and  of  "  the  poorest  wretch  who  shrinks  into 
poverty's  squallidest  den." 

But  enough.  If  these  be  blemishes,  they 
are  very  small  ones.  We  cordiall}^  thank 
Mr.  Craid  for  his  very  welcome  and  able 
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contribution  to  religious  literature.  "The 
Sermons"  will  find  their  way  into  other 
households  than  those  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs.  To  many  it  will  seem  high 
commendation  if  we  affirm,  as  we  do,  that 
the  author's  celebrated  discourse,  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Common  Life,"  appears  to  us 
inferior  to  any  one  of  the  sermons  now  re- 
viewed. 


IV. — 1.  Lettres  de  la  Mere  Agnes  Arnauld^ 
Abbesse  de  Port-RoyaL  Publiees  sur  les 
Textes  Authentiques^  avec  une  Introduc- 
tion Par  M.  Prosper  Faugere.  Paris  ; 
B.  Duprat.  1858.  Pp.  xxxiv.,  528  and 
543. 

2.  The  Jansenists :  A  Chapter  in  Church 
History,  By  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D. 
London  :  Bagster  and  Sons.     Pp.  98. 

3.  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
M.A.  Oxford:  Parkers.  1858.  Pp. 
411. 

On  two  memorable  occasions,  at  the  interval 
of  some  centuries,  have  England  and  France 
been  agitated  by  religious  movements  of  a 
powerful,  but  widely  contrasted  character. 
In  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  Papal  "  captivity"  at  Avignon,  and  the 
great  schism,  which  followed  soon  after  the 
return  of  Gregory  XI.  to  Rome,  had  shaken 
men's  confidence  in  the  claims  of  the  alleged 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  we  find  the  views  of 
Wicklifie,  struggling  for  a  Biblical  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  obtaining  extensive  ac- 
ceptance in  England.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  a  reformation  of  the 
Church  "  in  head  and  members"  was  loudly 
demanded,  and  prevailing  ecclesiastical 
abuses  were  freely  condemned,  we  find  the 
ablest  reformers,  as  D'Ailly,  De  Clemangis, 
and  John  Gerson^ll  limiting  their  views  to 
such  changes  as  could  be  effected  by  Church 
authority,  without  recognition  of  Scripture  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  appeal.  In  practical 
furtherance  of  such  principles,  the  Councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  were  convened, 
and  in  them  Gerson  and  his  associates  had 
full  opportunity  of  showing  how  far  they 
were  prepared  to  go  in  reform.  The  schism 
was  terminated  by  the  removal  of  the  con- 
tending Popes  ;  the  superiority  of  a  General 
Council  t*)  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  affirmed, 
and  many  excellent  arrangements  of  ecclesi- 
astical detail  were  made.  But  the  unfettered 
use  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  was  denied  ;  the 
Bohemian  demand  of  the  cup  in  the  Euchar- 
ist was  refused,  and  the  two  most  eminent 
continental  advocates  of  Bible  reformation, 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  commit- 


ted to  the  flames.  The  great  Councils  of  the 
fifteenth  century  have  found  many  admirers 
among  moderate  Romanists.  The  most  ela- 
borate recent  history  of  these  Councils,  by 
Von  Wessenberg,  formerly  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, was  written  in  support  of  his  views 
as  an  influential  member  of  the  reforming 
party  among  German  Romanists.  But, 
while  due  praise  is  given  to  the  honesty  of 
these  reformers  on  a  conciliar  basis,  we  must 
rejoice  that  the  practical  failure  of  their  per- 
severing eflTorts  to  purify  the  Church  oper- 
ated as  a  beacon  to  the  Continental  and 
British  reformers  of  the  next  century,  and, 
with  other  reasons,  led  them  to  take  their 
decisive  stand,  not  on  Church  authority,  but 
on  Bible  law. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
England  and  France  were  again  agitated  by 
religious  movements.  The  mighty  ex- 
perience of  the  Reformation  had  intervened. 
On  this  side  the  Channel  we  see  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation  developed  in  the 
most  solid,  powerful,  and  profound  manner, 
by  the  Puritans.  If  the  great  writers  of  that 
school  were  generally  deficient  in  the  mas- 
tery of  style,  which  has  won  for  Hooker  and 
Taylor,  for  Barrow  and  South,  a  foremost 
place  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  they 
were  distinguished  for  all  other  qualities, 
which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  great  thinkers 
and  illustrious  divines.  Their  Apologetics 
may  be  less  valuable  than  those  of  succeed- 
ing theologians ;  their  Exegesis  may  be  in- 
ferior to  that  of  those  who  possess  the  larger 
experience  and  more  varied  helps  of  later 
days  ;  but  their  dogmatic,  controversial,  and 
practical  writings,  must  always  retain  a  pri- 
mary place  in  our  estimation,  and  vindicate 
their  superiority  to  opposing  schools  of  re- 
ligious thought. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  Puritan  devel- 
opment of  British  Protestantism,  was  the 
Jansenist  development  of  Continental,  and 
especially  of  French,  Romanism.  The  Au- 
gustinian  element,  which,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  characterized  all  who  sought  the 
religious  good  of  the  community,  whether, 
like  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  A  Kempis,  they 
merely  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  the  existing  Church  system,  or 
like  Tauler,  Janow,  and  John  Wessel,  they 
laboured  for  a  less  or  greater  measure  of  ec- 
clesiastical reform,  was  not  all  absorbed  by 
Protestantism,  was  not  aft  extinguished  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Even  in  that  Council 
voices  were  raised  in  behalf  of  more  evan- 
gelical views  than  the  assembled  fathers 
sanctioned  in  their  decrees.  One  of  these 
friends  of  scriptural  truth  was  Michael 
Baius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Louvain, 
who  afterwards  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
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Franciscans,  and,  through  their  influence, 
seventy -nine  propositions,  extracted  from  his 
writings,  were  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Pius 
V.  in  1567.  Augustinian  views  had  been 
extensively  propagated  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  as 
Ullmann,  Schmidt,  and  others  have  shown  ; 
and  in  the  same  university  where  Baius 
taught,  Cornelius  Jansen  was  first  a  student, 
and  afterwards  a  theological  professor,  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypres. 

Jansen,  and  his  fellow-student  de  HauT 
ranne.  Abbe  of  St.  Cyran,  undertook  the 
cause  of  Church  Reform,  the  former  devoting 
himself  to  doctrine,  the  latter  to  worship  and 
practice.  The  chief  work  of  the  former  was 
his  "  Augustinus,"  from  which  five  propo- 
sitions were  formally  condemned,  by  a 
"Constitution"  of  Innocent  X.  in  1653,  as 
"  heretical,"  and  some  of  them  "  blasphe- 
mous and  accursed."  Jansenism  has  for  the 
last  two  centuries  been  a  recognised  party 
in  the  Romish  Church.  It  has  given  birth  to 
every  effort  after  reform  in  that  Church ;  it 
has  produced  the  struggles  of  Febronius  and 
his  supporters  for  a  National  German  Catho- 
lic Church  ;  the  reforming  exertions  of  Ricci 
and  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  ;  and  the  evangeli- 
cal labours  of  Sailer,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
Martin  Boos,  Lindl,  and  others,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

It  was  in  France  that  Jansenism  attained 
its  highest  distinction,  and  produced  its  most 
distinguished  men.  Of  French  Jansenism, 
Port-Royal  was  the  intellectual  centre.  If 
Jansenism  produced  no  great  pulpit  orator 
— if  it  left  to  Jesuits  and  Oratorians  the  high 
places  of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric,  in  almost 
every  other  department  of  religious  litera- 
ture it  gave  birth  to  men  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. If  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur 
were  the  more  learned,  the  Port-Royalists 
were  the  more  immediately  and  generally  in- 
tellectually inflaential.  A  community  where 
Tillemont  was  the  Church  historian,  Antoine 
Arnauld  the  indefatigable  controversialist, 
Nicole  the  writer  on  practical  religion,  De 
Sacy  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament, 
Rollin  the  instructor  of  youth,  and  Racine 
the  poet  both  for  the  world  and  the  Church, 
was  a  centre  of  the  most  powerful  influence 
over  intellect.  Its  zenith  of  fame  was  reached 
when  in  Pascal  it  produced  a  leader  of 
thought,  a  master  of  style,  worthy  as  the 
third  great  prose  writer  of  France  to  rival  in 
sway,  but  to  counteract  in  tendency,  the  sen- 
sual Rabelais  and  the  sceptical  Montaigne. 

M.  Cousin  has  remarked — "  The  French 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  men  ;  there  were 
then,  even  in  the  austere  retreats  of  religion, 


women  great  alike  in  mind  and  in  heart,  who, 
doubtless,  had  not  the  literary  ability  of  au- 
thors by  profession,  but  who  have  written 
much,  because  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
time,  and  who  could  not  write  in  a  mediocre 
manner,  with  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings 
which  were  their  characteristics." 

The  Arnaulds  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  religious  and  literary  history  of  France 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  That  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  whose  correspondence  is 
under  review,  Agnes,  Abbess  of  Port-Royal, 
has  been  considerably  thrown  into  the  shade 
hitherto  by  her  elder  and  more  energetic 
sister,  Marie  Angelique,  previously  abbess 
of  the  same  convent.  In  general  church  his- 
tories, Protestant  or  Romanist,  Angelique  is 
mentioned,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  sister.* 
The  same  omission  is  found  in  Hallam  and 
in  Biographical  Dictionaries.  This  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Letters  of  the  eldest  sister  were  published 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  while  those  of 
Agnes,  with  the  exception  of  about  thirty, 
have  hitherto  remained  in  manuscript.  La 
Mere  Agnes  wrote,  besides  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  several  Treatises  on  Practi- 
cal Religion,  which,  in  manuscript,  passed 
under  the  notice  of  Racine,  while  engaged 
upon  his  History  of  Port-Royal.  He  has 
characterised  her  as  "  distinguished  by  the 
elevation  and  the  solidity  of  her  mind." 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Faugere  distinguished 
himself  by  giving  to  the  world  the  first  tho- 
roughly accurate  edition  of  the  "  Thoughts" 
of  Pascal,  which  Vinet,  elaborately  criticising 
it,  termed  "  a  work  considerable  in  every 
sense  of  the  term."  This  was  followed  by  a 
volume  on  Pascal's  sisters,  Jacqueline  and 
Madame  Perier.  The  work  before  us  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  meritorious  re- 
searches on  "  The  Sanctuary  of  Jansenism," 
as  Voltaire  called  Port-Royal. 

M.  Faugere  has  prefixed  an  interesting  in- 
troduction, and  has  further  given  a  number 
of  annotations  on  the  volumes.  These  notes, 
however,  are  by  no  means  sufliciently  nu- 
merous to  make  the  work  thoroughly  intel- 
telligible  to  the  reader.  He  ought  to  have 
given  references  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
quoted,  especially  as  these  are  sometimes 
inexact,  as  given  from  memory ;  and  a  rea- 
der, even  if  well  acquainted  with  the  Romish 
Bible,  whether  the  Vulgate  or  the  French 
version,  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  part 
of  Holy  Writ  is  referred  to. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  not  expect  to 


*  Gieseler  makes  only  one  sister  of  Dr.  Arnauld 
Abbess  of  Port-Royal.  Reuchlin,  in  his  article  on 
tlie  Arnaulds  in  Herzog's  Cyclopedia,  calls  Agnes 
merely  a  nun. 
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find  in  this  Correspondence,  which  embraces 
a  period  of  forty-five  years,  from  1626  to 
1671,  the  year  of  the  writer's  death,  the 
variety  or  the  secular  interest  of  the  nearly 
contemporary  Letters  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vignc.  The  sphere  of  Agnes  Arnauld  was 
far  more  limited,  and  her  mind  was  at  once 
less  powerful  and  less  cultivated  than  that 
of  the  literary  marquise^  of  whom  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  said  that,  "  without  wishing  or 
suspecting  it,  she  has  raised  herself  by  her 
Letters  to  a  foremost  place  among  French 
writers." 

In  these  two  volumes  are  contained  637 
letters  with  date,  and  114  undated.  Many 
of  them  however,  are  very  brief  notes  com- 
prised in  a  few  lines.  The  various  members 
of  the  Arnauld  family,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  occupy  a  very  large  place  among 
those,  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed. 
A  large  number,  also,  are  written  to  various 
members  of  the  community  of  Port-Royal, 
and  some  to  ladies,  purposing  to  join  them- 
selves  to  that  institution.  In  these  she 
shows  herself  careful  to  give  accurate  pic- 
tures of  what  the  conventual  life  really 
was,  that  they  might  enter  upon  it  fully  pre- 
pared. In  the  letters  to  nuns,  all  excessive 
austerity  in  treatment  of  the  body  is  dis- 
couraged, and  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  soul's  health. 

Of  the  external  transactions  of  the  period 
comprised  in  these  letters  we  have  scarcely 
a  glimpse.  The  wars  in  which  France  was 
involved  are  referred  to  in  passing,  when 
danger  threatens  a  relative  of  her  correspond- 
ents. The  troubles  of  the  Fronde  are  al- 
luded to,  when  they  involve  the  partial  dis- 
persion of  the  inmates  of  Port-Royal. 
Though  contemporary  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  most  brilliant  era  in  French 
literature,  there  is  no  allusion  to  works  of  a 
secular  character.  Though  contemporary 
with  at  once  the  most  distinguished  writings 
of  the  French  Calvinists,  and  the  most  atro- 
cious series  of  restrictive  and  oppressive 
measures  against  them,  there  is  scarcely  a 
reference  to  the  existence  of  a  Protestant 
Church  in  France. 

The  chief  merit  in  these  volumes  is  in  the 
natural  way  in  which  they  bring  before  us, 
during  the  changes  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  life  of  the  religious  women  of  Port- 
lio^al.  They  give  us  a  full  and  striking 
portraiture  of  the  life  of  that  community, 
Hrst  in  its  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  after- 
wards when  the  clouds  began  to  thicken,  and 
the  storm  of  royal  fury  fell  upon  the  unof- 
fending sisters. 

Agnes  Arnauld  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  She  did  not  live  to  see  the  last  bul- 
wark against  the  persecution  of  Port-Royal 


struck  down,  by  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville,  or  to  behold  the  exile  of  her 
illustrious  brother  Antoine  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  Her  last  letter,  dated  10th 
February  1671,  only  nine  days  before  her 
death,  though  then  so  feeble  that  she  was 
obliged  to  dictate  it,  and  could  not  sign  it, 
betrays  no  marks  of  mental  feebleness.  It 
is  addressed  to  Pavilion,  Bishop  of  Alet,  one 
of  the  four  Jansenist  prelates  who  refused  to 
subscribe  the  formula  of  condemnation  of 
the  five  propositions  enjoined  by  Alexander 
VII. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Tregelles  is  somewhat 
enlarged  from  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  "Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  from 
his  pen.  It  contains  a  compressed,  but  ac- 
curate and  interesting  account  of  Jansenism 
and  Port-Royal,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  elaborate  work,  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended  to  the  general  reader.  We 
are  surprised  to  find  in  this  and  the  volume 
immediately  to  be  noticed,  no  reference  to 
Sainte-Beuve's  elaborate  work  on  Port-Roy- 
al. The  little  book  of  Dr.  Tregelles  is  con- 
cluded by  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  in  1850 
to  the  Jansenist  archbishop  of  Utrecht;  and 
is  agreeably  illustrated  by  portraits  of  Jan- 
senlus,  St  Cyran,  and  Angelique  Arnauld, 
and  a  view  of  Port-Royal,  taken  from  old 
prints. 

Mr.  Neale's  book  is  of  a  much  more  am- 
bitious character.  It  contains  a  history  of 
Jansenism,  an  account  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life,  and  an  extended  notice 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  from  its 
foundation.  The  Jansenist  Church  of  Hol- 
land occupies  about  one-half  of  the  volume. 

Mr  Neale's  Tractarian  views  are  well 
known,  and  the  reader  of  his  volume  will 
not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  Anti-Protestant  opinion.  Thus 
he  gladly  anticipates,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  century,  Holland  will  be  a 
Romanist  country ;  he  terms  the  brutalities 
of  Alva  less  shocking  than  the  partisan  ex 
cesses  of  some  obscure  patriot  chiefs ;  and 
he  speaks  of  a  Dutch  prelate  having  escaped, 
by  a  natural  death,  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
during  the  Stadholdership  of  William  the 
Silent!  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  compla- 
cency with  which  he  dismisses  the  author- 
ship of  "  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  as  a  "  set- 
tled point  among  ecclesiastical  scholars,'* 
that  it  must  be  adjudged  from  A  Kempis ! 
To  whom  he  wisely  does  not  add !  We 
read  in  Mr.  Neale's  volume  of  Philip  II. 
being  king  of  Germany;  of  Margaret  of 
Pavia  being  ruler  of  the  Low  Countries ! 
Desirous  to  have  a  hard  hit  at  French  Cal- 
vinism, he  tells  us  that  Aubertin  and  Blon- 
del  were  silenced  by  the  work  of  Arnauld 
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and  Nicole  on  the  Eucharist,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1664.  But  Death  had  silenced 
Aubertin  in  J 652  and  Blondel  in  1655! 

The  style  of  Mr.  Neale  is  at  times  very 
ambitious,  at  times  very  slovenly.  We 
read  in  his  volume  of  a  "  village  which  the 
French  would  call  a  pays  riant ;''^  of  "the 
age  and  infirmities  of  eighty-two ;"  of  "  one 
of  the  most  prononce'''  (more  than  once)  ;  of 
"  words  in  the  same  sentiment ;"  of  "  a 
crowd  of  works  deluging  Holland ;"  of 
(rather  an  equivocal  expression)  "  excellent 
priests  being  turned  out  from  that  institu- 
tion ;"  of "  a  Church  so  tremendous  in  its 
Cistercian  and  Transitorial  sternness!"  If 
any  advanced  class  in  the  National  School 
at  East  Grimstead  be  taught  composition,  a 
clever  boy  or  girl  may  soon  write  better 
English  than  the  "  Warden  of  Sackville  Col- 
lege!" 

It  is  fantastic  inaccuracy  in  Mr  Neale  to 
quote  the  Psalms  used  by  dying  Jansenists 
from  the  Prayer-Book  version,  of  which, 
doubtless,  these  worthy  Dutchmen  had  never 
heard.  The  quotations  ought,  in  all  histor- 
ical accuracy,  to  have  been  from  the  Vul- 
gate. 

Mr.  Neale,  however,  has  given  to  the  world 
a  volume,  which,  in  spite  of  its  un-Protestant 
tone  and  questionable  English  is  worth  read- 
ing. He  has  obviously  composed  some 
parts  in  a  great  hurry,  or  he  would  have 
given  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of 
Baius'  propositions  condemned  by  the  Ro- 
man See — not  76  but  79.  But  his  sketch 
of  Van  Espen,  his  account  of  the  Council  of 
Utrecht  in  1763,  and  his  narrative  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  Jansenists  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception  are  very  interesting. 
In  support  of  some  startling  assertions  which 
he  makes,  he  adduces  no  authorities,  and  be- 
yond Tractarian  circles,  Mr  Neale's  word 
will  not  convince  men  of  the  contrary,  to 
what  they  have  hitherto  accepted  as  true. 
In  parting  with  this  gentleman,  we  would 
advise  him  to  study  German,  of  which  he  is 
obviously  ignorant,  and  to  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire an  unpretentious,  forcible,  and  unin- 
volved  style. 


Encyclopddie  und  Methodologie  der  Theolo- 
gischen  Whsenschaften.  Von  Dr.  II.  R. 
Hagenbaoii.     5th  Edition ;  Leipzig. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Hagenbach's  admirable  work,  and  in 
i  ndicating  the  scope  of  it  to  all  engaged  in 
the  scientific  study  of  theology. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  that  is  important 


in  the  domain  of  Theology.  Such  a  work 
would  be  too  large  to  be  available  for  stu- 
dents. He  rather  aims  at  mapping  out  the 
domain,  that  the  student  may  find  in  his 
work  both  a  guide  and  excitement  to  study. 
The  problems  which  he  seeks  to  solve  are 
two  : — first,  and  more  generally,  to  distin- 
guish the  province  of  theological  science,  and 
mark  out  its  relation  to  other  sciences ;  sec- 
ond, to  define  particularly  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  different  departments  of  theolo- 
gy. In  the  German  Universities,  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  these  two  questions  is  the 
ordinary  introduction  to  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy, and  is  well-fitted  to  impart  definiteness 
of  aim  to  the  student.  In  the  first,  or  gen- 
eral division  of  the  w^ork,  Dr  Plagenbach 
vindicates  the  claim  of  theology  to  rank  as  a 
science ;  and  defines  its  sphere  and  objects, 
insisting  especially  on  the  necessity  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  if  we  would  either  un- 
derstand what  her  present  theology  is,  or 
seek  to  determine  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
relations  of  theology  to  classical  education, 
to  art,  and  to  philosophy,  are  next  treated 
of, — the  last  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  various  phases 
of  philosophical  speculation  in  Germany. 
Our  author  insists  that  every  system  must 
be  rejected  by  the  Christian  theologian 
which  does  not  leave  intact  the  facts  of  the 
distinct  yet  mutually  connected  existence  of 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures,  and  of  spirit 
and  matter.  "  A  god  without  a  world,  or 
wholly  dissociated  from  it,  is  not  the  God  of 
the  Bible:  a  spirit  which  has  no  flesh  to 
subdue  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  living  Chris- 
tian :  a  freedom  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
feeling  of  dependence  is  not  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God"  (p.  65).  In  treating 
of  the  various  tendencies  which  theological 
inquiry  has  manifested  towards  Rationalism, 
Mysticism,  and  Supra-naturalism,  and  the 
position  to  be  assumed  by  the  student  with 
respect  to  these,  Ilagenbach  advocates  a 
system  of  conciliation  and  electicism,  by 
which  all  that  is  good  in  each  of  these  oppo- 
site tendencies  may  be  combined,  and  finds 
the  point  of  union  for  all  in  a  deeper  sub- 
mission to  the  doctrine,  and  love  to  the  per- 
son, of  Christ. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
opens  with  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  branches  of  theological  science, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
studied.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
history  of  German  theology,  Apologetics  is 
not  placed  by  him  at  the  threshold  of  the 
curriculum,  but  occupies  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion as  an  outpost  of  systematic  theology. 
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Whilst  insisting  that  no  really  exclusive 
study  of  any  one  department  is  possible  or 
desirable,  he  maintains  the  natural  order  of 
study  for  Protestant  theologians  to  be, — 1, 
Exegetical  Theology;  2,  Church  History; 
3,  Systematic  Theology,  and  4,  Practical 
Theology ;  the  reasons  for  which  are  at  once 
obvious  and  satisfactory.  Each  of  these 
four  great  divisions  is  handled  at  considera- 
ble length,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
connected  view  of  the  subdivisions,  its  past 
history,  and  the  best  method  of  prosecuting 
its  study, — together  with  a  valuable  list  of 
classified  works  (chiefly  German)  bearing 
upon  each  department.  A  discussion  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
treated  would  demand  longer  illustrative 
extracts  than  .we  have  space  for. 

The  work  abounds  with  valuable  hints 
both  for  the  student  and  the  pastor.  There 
are  two  subjects,  however,  on  which  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Hagenbach  appear  to  us 
to  require  a  guarded  and  careful  scrutiny. 
The  first  is,  his  tendency  to  ascribe  too 
much  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  writers 
of  Scripture,  though  inspired,  were  men^  and 
10  seek  in  their  human  nature  an  opening 
for  criticism  and  conjecture  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with 


apprehension.  The  second  is,  a  strong  re- 
actionary feeling  against  the  use  of  confes- 
sions of  fiiith,  together  with  unwarranted 
contempt  for  the  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  varied  and  enter- 
taining; distinguished  for  perspicuity  and 
force,  as  well  as  freshness  of  illustration. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  has  been  issued 
in  each  edition  almost  in  the  same  form  as 
it  appeared  in  the  first,  about  30  years  ago, 
the  chief  alterations  and  improvements  be- 
ing additions  to  the  lists  of  books  and  esti- 
mates of  their  value.  In  the  present  edition, 
Dr  Hagenbach  has  endeavoured  to  embrace, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  theological  literature 
of  Germany  for  the  years  1854-56.  This 
department  of  the  Manual,  both  because  of 
the  great  labour  incurred  and  because  of  the 
great  discrimination  shown  in  it,  is  peculiar- 
ly important ;  for  of  no  literature  can  the 
witty  warning  of  Niebuhr  be  more  appro- 
priately used  than  of  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country ; — "  Beware  of  read- 
ing without  discrimination;  jEoIus  caused 
only  that  one  wind  to  blow  which  should 
waft  Ulysses  home, — he  bound  the  rest — 
set  free  and  conflicting  with  each  other,  they 
sent  him  hopelessly  astray." 


THE  MOVEMENT  CURE, 


OK, 


SWEDISH  METHOD  OF  CURING  DISEASE, 


BY  A  STRICTLY  SCIENTIFIC  USE   OP  EXERCISE,  OR  SPECIFIC  MOVE- 
MENTS, BASED  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  IS 
PRACTISED  IN  AMERICA,   ONLY  XT 


DR.   TAYLOR'S   INSTITUTION, 

67  West  38th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Having  studied  this  treatment  in  the  most  celebrated  Institutions  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Royal  Central  Institution  of  Sweden,  our  practice  of  the  Movement  Cure  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

This  system  has  obtained  the  commendations  of  the  best  European  physicians,  and  already  we 
are  receiving  patients  from  the  first  medical  men  in  this  city. 

The  movements  are  not  violent,  like  Gymnastics,  but  very  gentle,  slow,  and  not  fatigumg  to  the 
feeblest,  but  requiring  a  thorough  medical  knowledge  to  administer  them,  as  they  are  never  alike 
ibr  different  cases,  but  are  determined  by  the  requirements  of  each  case  like  other  medical  pre- 
acriptions. 

It  is  the  most  successful  treatment  for  Consumption,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Chronic  Diarrhoet, 
General  "Weakness,  especially  in  females,  and  is  particularly  efficacious  in  Spinal  Curvatures,  Par> 
lysis  and  all  those  derangements  in  young  people  arising  from  neglect  of  physical  education  i- 
boarding  schools. 

The  Movement  Cure  is  often  used  for  lung  diseases  in  connexion  with  the 

COMPRESSED    AIR    BATH, 

A  hygienic  device  which  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  France  for  the  past  twenty  yean 
and  is  now  used  in  this  country  only  at  this  Institution.  It  consists  of  a  small,  well-lighted,  air 
tight  iron  room,  capable  of  holding  several  persons,  into  which  common  air  is  compressed  till  then 
is  an  increase  of  density  of  several  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  air  being  kept  pure  by  constam 
escape  and  supply.  The  effect  Ls  just  the  opposite  of  going  up  a  high  mountain  or  ascending  in  a 
balloon.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  patient  breathes  Tnore  air  at  each  respiration  and  is  in  a 
condition  more  resembling  health,  because  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  the  diseased  lUngs  do  not 
allow  sufficient  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blood  for  its  purifix^ation.  In  other  words  more 
oxygen,  in  its  natural  mixture,  is  presented  to  the  blood  than  in  ordinary  respiration.  The  effects 
of  the  Compressed  Air  Bath  are  peculiarly  agreeable.  The  constriction  of  the  chest,  the  panting 
for  breath,  the  rapid  pulse  and  anxious  fevered  countenance,  rapidly  give  place  to  ease  and 
comfort,  easy,  natural  and  deep  respiration,  a  diminished  pulse  (from  ten  to  thirty  beats  per  minute), 
the  fever  abates  and  the  patient  often  sinks  into  a  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  the  first  he  may  have 
had  for  days. 

Using  no  medicines,  our  whole  reliance  is  on  natural  hygienic  means,  among  which,  besides  the 
Movement  Cure,  the  Compressed  Air  Bath,  and  others,  are  the  powerful,  but  often  much  abused 
appliances  of  the,  so  called, 


^^J^TER    CURE, 


which,  when  in  judicious  hands,  is  an  accepted  and  efficacious  means  of  restoring  health.  Our  use 
of  water,  either  cold  or  warm,  as  a  remedy  is  always  mild,  carefully  watched  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  individual  cases. 

The  Physicians  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  hoarding  department  of  the  Institution,  which 
leaves  them  free  to  devote  undivided  attention  to  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Lefler  have  exclusive  charge  of  the  boarding  department,  and  give  their  enture 
attention,  under  the  Physicians'  direction,  to  the  comfort  of  their  patrons. 

The  best  of  Medical  and  other  references  given,  and  pamphlets  explaining  our  various  means  of 
cure  sent  on  application  at  67  West  38th  Street,  New  York. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 
CHARLES  F.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 
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Sewing-Machines. 

OFFICE, 

34:3  Broadway,  ISTew^-York. 

HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

AWARDED  186T,  BY  THE 

American  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  Maryland  Institute, 

Baltimore;   and  at  the  Maine,  ConnectiwUt, 

Michigan,  and  Illinois  State  Fairs. 


Opinions  of  the  New-York  Press. 

We  prefer  them  tor  family  tise.~Tribtm«. 
They  are  the  favorites  for  families. — Tim^s. 
Works  more  uniformly  than  the  hand. — Herald. 
Do  the  work  of  ten  ordinary  sewers. — Jo'Xjir.  Com, 
Equal  to  nine  seamBtresses. — Home  Jcni,t^nal. 
The  machine,  for  family  use. — Advocate  &Jvu>ncl. 
Most  honorable  to  American  genius. — Indepcwicut. 
We  can  not  Imagine  anything  more  perfect.— i?j?<//jj7. 
Will  give  entire  satisfaction. — Observer. 
The  best  ever  invented.— CAr««^trt/i  Inquirer. 
In  looking  for  the  best,  see  these. — Examiner. 
Admirably  adapted  for  family  use. — Chronicle. 
Indispensable  in  every  family. —  The  Preacher. 
We  praise  it  with  enthusiasm.— C^m/iaw  Jntell. 
Worthy  of  the  highest  &v!&Td..— Sabbath  Recorder. 
A  benefaction  of  the  age. — Putnam's  Monthhi. 
Magical  in  operation.— J[/r«.  Stephens'  Montldy. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  machines. — Life  Tllndrated. 
The  stitch  can  not  be  unravelled. — Am.  Agricul, 
They  maintain  the  pre-eminence.— ^jppr€«.». 
Saves  the  time  and  health  of  ten  women. —  W.  Cure. 
Our  household  is  in  ecstasies  with  it. — Portcr''s  Sp% 
Supply  the  fashionable  world. — Daily  Nerjos. 
Are  pre-eminently  superior.— Zac?i««'  Visitor. 
One  of  our  household  gods.— JT".  S.  Joitmal. 
Unrivalled  in  every  quality. — Day  Book. 
Pretty,  useful,  magical — LeslWs  Gazette. 
Have  no  equal  for  family  use. — Musical  World. 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  genius. — 2f.  Y.  Journal. 
Combine  every  requirement.— jFamiZy  Magazine. 
Vastly  superior  to  all  others. — Golden  Prize. 
Are  without  a  rival.— ^m.  Phren.  Journal. 
We  entirely  prefer  them. — Mother^s  Journal. 
We  can  not  tire  in  its  praise. — New  -  Yorker, 


PRINCE  &  GO'S.' 

IMPROVED  MELODEONS, 


LIST     OF     PRICES: 

Fonr  OctoT-e  Nelodeon, $45  00 

Ponr-and-Half  Octave  Mclodeon, 60  00 

Five  Octave  Melodcon, 73  00 

Five  Octave  Mvlodeon,  Piano  Ca-^e, 100  00 

Five  Octavo  M«sIodeoii,  Double  Reed,  Portable, 130  «M) 

Six  Octave  Melodeon,  Piano  Cone,... 130  00 

Five  Octave  Melodeon,  Piano,  Doable  Reed, 150  00 

Five  Octave  M«^Iodeon,  Double  Bank, • »<M»  m» 

The  Organ  Melodeon,  live  tU  Rceda,  two  Banks,  Keys  and  Pedal  BaM,...300  00 

niuf^tratcd  price  circulars  seat  by  mail.    Orders  pronnptly  filled. 

GEO   A.  PRINCE  &  CO..  Buffalo;  and 
87  Fulton  St..  New- York 
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No.  LVIII. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Mouvement  Commercial.     Pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government. 

2.  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes.    1857. 

3.  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1857. 

4.  Personal  Observation. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  Government,  and 
the  interests  of  the  French  nation,  present 
certainly  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
also  the  most  complex,  question  of  our  exter- 
nal politics.  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
the  two  European  empires  from  whose  mu- 
tual alliance  each  has  the  greatest  commercial 
and  diplomatic  advantages  to  secure — from 
whose  mutual  hostility  each,  possibly,  has 
the  greatest  actual  danger  to  apprehend,  and 
each,  no  doubt,  has  the  greatest  contingent 
glory  to  acquire.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  deductions  which  we  would  draw 
from  the  events  that  have  transpired  around 
us,  are  not  of  an  uniform  tenor.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
has  subsisted,  without  any  solid  interruption, 
during  twenty-eight  years,  and  under  three 
distinct  forms  of  government  in  France.  It 
has  been  based,  therefore,  on  a  foundation 
more  secure  than  that  of  an  alliance  with  a 
single  dynasty  under  the  present  Empire;  or 
a  sympathy  with  cognate  political  institution, 
under  the  Orleans  monarchy.  In  1854,  after 
twenty-four  years  of  general  amity  between 
the  two  nations,  their  friendship  was  cement- 
ed by  a  union  in  war,  in  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  England  had  invariably  cherish- 
ed ;  but  in  defiance  of  those  projects  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
which  had  been  the  dream  both  of  the  first 
Empire,  and  of  the  restored  Monarchy  in 
France.  It  may  not  only  be  thus  assumed, 
but  it  may  be  also  demonstrated,  that  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  exists  under  a  direct 
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reciprocity  of  commercial  interest.  And 
while  the  peace  or  war  policy  of  this  country 
rests  upon  fixed  and  determinate  principles, 
the  French  Government,  since  the  treatv  of 
1856,  has  actively  addressed  itself  to  domes- 
tic interests,  which  it  will  require  all  its  at- 
tention to  promote. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  France,  since  her  peace  with  Russia,  has 
exhibited  a  large  amount  of  warlike  activity  ; 
that  the  French  military  establishment  is  far 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  contingent 
necessities  (large  though  they  be)  of  civil  gov- 
ernment; that  the  increase  of  the  port  of 
Cherbourg,  the  extensive  shipbuilding,  and 
the  large  maritime  conscription  of  that  coun- 
try, imply  a  desire  to  rival  our  naval  strength, 
if  not  also  to  contest  our  naval  supremacy. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that,  on  two 
recent  occasions — that  of  the  Russian  claim 
to  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and  Bolgrad,  and  that 
of  the  conspiracy  of  last  January — the  poli- 
cy of  the  French  Government  indicated  a 
certain  divergence  from  the  principles  before 
recognised  in  the  alliance  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Nor  can  we  reject,  as  entirely  with- 
out significance,  the  fact,  that  the  absolute 
control  exerted  by  that  Court  over  the  French 
press,  and  the  rciitriction  from  the  discussion 
of  all  topics  hostile  to  its  policy,  do  not  pre- 
clude the  publication  in  Paris  of  innumerable 
attacks  on  the  British  constitution  and,  the 
British  people. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  French 
imperial  policy  is  that  of  a  government  too 
firm  for  domestic  revolution,  and  yet  too  cal- 
culating for  impulsive  war.  It  is  the  appar- 
ent object  of  the  present  Emperor  to  ap- 
proximate, as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  a 
prosperous  peace,  to  that  international  pre- 
dominance which  the  Great  Napoleon  achiev- 
ed by  means  of  military  success.     The  main- 
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tenance  of  the  British  alliance  in  the  interest 
of  commerce  has,  therefore,  hitherto  formed 
the  cardinal  aim  of  his  policy.  For  no  war 
would  so  directly  cripple  the  eJiternal  trade 
of  France,  as  a  war  between  that  country 
and  our  own.  This  alliance,  far  from 
checking,  has,  on  the  contrary,  developed 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  French 
Government,  inasmuch  as,  by  increasing 
the  national  wealth,  it  has  added  to  the 
means  of  war.  Prosperity  and  arms  form 
obviously  the  two  chief  conditions  of  po- 
litical power.  The  combined  development 
of  this  double  object  appears  to  be  the 
problem  which  the  French  Emperor  has  set 
himself  to  work  out.  We  shall  here  endea- 
vour to  indicate  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
been  realised.  A  government  which  could 
so  regulate  its  commercial  policy  as  to  create 
a  public  wealth  adequate  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  400,000  troops,  of  whom 
150,000  are  disposable  for  foreign  service — 
to  increase  its  fleets  and  docks,  and  to  main- 
tain 40,000  registered  sailors  in  reserve — 
might  fairly  aspire  to  pre-eminence  among 
the  European  powers. 

We  pass  from  these  general  observations 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  condition  and 
resources  of  the  French  Empire.  We  will 
take  first  the  question  of  its  population,  which 
must  materially  affect  its  external  policy. 

It  is  a  singular  anomaly,  to  see  a  civilised 
and  wealthy  nation,  like  that  of  France, 
scarcely  contributing  to  the  population  of 
the  New  World  in  an  appreciable  degree,  and 
yet  interposed  between  two  nations  which 
are  annually  emigrating  to  an  extent  by  ten 
times  that  of  the  present  increase  of  the 
French  population  itself;  for  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  determine,  from  authentic  returns, 
whether  Germany  or  the  United  Kingdom 
had  availed  itself  most  largely  of  the  modern 
system  of  colonisation.  Jt  is  computed,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  statistics  published  at  Paris, 
that  emigration  from  the  French  territory 
does  not  exceed  on  an  average,  12,000  annu- 
ally. The  immediate  cause  of  this  fact  is  ob- 
vious. The  French  population  does  not  in- 
deed  decline ;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
vastly  diminished,  both  under  the  census  of 
184(>-5l  and  under  that  of  1851-56.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  population  does  not 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  labour,  the 
production,  and  the  importation,  which  toge- 
ther constitute  the  means  of  living.  France, 
therefore,  has  not  the  njotive  of  necessity 
which  has  actuated  other  nations  in  emigra- 
tion ;  and,  probably,  some  other  intrinsic 
differences  between  the  character  of  the 
French  people  and  our  own  might  be  ad 
duced  in  relation  to  the  distinction  of  the  two 
nations  in  point  of  colonisation.     But  it  is  to 


be  apprehended  that  the  arguments  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  last  and  the  pre- 
ceding census  are  somewhat  hasty  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  such  conclusive  de- 
ductions, with  regard  to  the  political  future 
of  France,  as  have  been  put  forward  on  those 
data. 

We  will  first  glance  at  the  returns  of  popu- 
lation during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
census,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  tak- 
en in  France  not  decennially,  but  quinquen- 
nially.  It  appears  that,  under  the  census  of 
1841,  as  compared  with  that  of  1830,  the 
French  population  had  increased  by  650,000  ; 
and  that,  under  the  census  of  1846,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1841,  it  had  increased 
1,170,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1851  the 
increase  above  the  census  of  1846  was  not 
more  than  o82,000 ;  and  the  increase  in 
1 856,  above  the  census  of  1 85 1 ,  was  not  more 
than  254,000.  What  are  the  assumptions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  ? 

Now,  so  far  as  politics  are  immediately 
concerned,  we  know  only  of  four  leading  in- 
fluences on  the  tendency  of  the  population  in 
regard  to  numbers.  The  population  may  be 
depressed  by  a  sense  of  insecurity,  arising 
from  unstable  government,  by  a  course  of 
commercial  impolicy  in  the  fiscal  laws  or  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  state,  by  loss  of  life 
in  war,  and  by  a  costly  and  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  administration.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  influences  which  are  not  imme- 
diately set  in  motion  by  the  character  of  the 
government;  but  in  regard  to  those  which 
have  been  enumerated, — if  we  refer  the  dif- 
ference of  increase  between  170.000  in 
1811-46,  and  382,000  in  1846-51,  chiefly  to 
the  difference  in  public  security  between 
five  years  of  M.  Guizot's  administration  and 
five  years  principally  of  revolution,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  a  still  greater  diflerence 
between  the  periods  1841-46,  and  1851-56, 
as  represented  by  the  figures  1,170,000  and 
254,000,  since  both  those  periods  were  periods 
of  nearly  equal  public  security  ?  If,  ag>»in,the 
diflerence  of  population  is  to  be  referred  main- 
ly to  the  cost  or  oppression  of  the  system  of 
government,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  this  system  wa-i  hardly  less  costly 
and  oppressive  under  the  Souk-Guizot  Minis- 
try, when  the  increase  of  population  was  at  its 
highest  point,  than  under  the  Empire,  when 
it  had  been  at  its  lowest  ebb  \  For,  towards 
the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  the  French 
army  was  nearly  as  extensive  as  at  present; 
and  whatever  titular  liberty  might  exist  was 
cancelled  by  venality. 

"For  freedom's  forms  disguised  the  despot's 
thought ; 
He  ruled  by  synods,  and  the  synods  bought" 
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There  has  been  no  considerable  difference  in 
the  commercial  policy  or  the  commercial 
alliances  of  the  French  Government  daring 
any  one  of  these  periods ;  and  although  the 
Crimean  war,  during  the  last  of  them,  involv- 
ed a  greater  mortality  to  the  French  than  to 
ourselves,  even  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  their  losses  would  account  for  a 
very  small  part  only  of  the  difference  of  in- 
crease between  the  census  of  1856  and  that 
of  1846;  while  the  war  in  question  formed 
no  distinct  incident  of  the  imperial  system, 
but  would  have  been  pursued,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, by  any  one  of  the  governments 
of  France  since  the  year  1830,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  that  of  M.  Thiers. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  nega- 
tive conclusion,  that  the  declining  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  French  population  cannot  be 
ascribed,  at  any  rate  in  considerable  degree, 
either  to  the  expenditure  or  despotism  of  the 
French  Government,  or  to  its  belligerent  cha- 
racter, or  to  its  commercial  policy.  We 
have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  stimulus  to 
population,  arising  from  a  sense  of  public 
security,  which  the  French  people  undoubt- 
edly possessed  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
five  years  1851-56,  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
during  the  five  years  1841-46,  could  hardly 
be  imagined,  if  we  were  to  take  bare  figures 
for  our  index,  to  have  produced  an  apprecia- 
ble result  in  the  later  period.  What,  then, 
are  the  causes  of  the  present  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  increase;  and  are  they  permanent  or 
accidental  ? 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
variety  of  topics  at  which  we  propose  to 
glance  within  a  small  compass,  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  those  indirect  agencies  which 
may  spring  from  the  composition  of  French 
society.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no 
social  causes  of  a  permanent  nature  have 
been  satisfactorily  adduced,  any  more  than 
political  causes  arising  from  the  present  or- 
ganisation of  the  State ;  for,  although  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  French  agricul- 
ture, and  the  laws  of  inheritance  which  have 
in  great  degree  governed  them,  might  plausi- 
bly be  counted  as  an  influence  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  the  French  population,  that  influ- 
ence must  have  been  too  gradual  to  account 
for  any  considerable  distinction  between  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  population  now. 

We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  these  altered 
circumstances  to  the  concurrence  of  three 
temporary  and  incidental  causes  during  the 
five  years  over  which  the  last  census  extends, 
as  well  as  to  the  commercial  and  monetary 
eflfect  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  In  the 
first  place,  after  eliminating  so  many  theories 


of  increase,  it  appears  most  rational  to  refer 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  population  during 
1841-46,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five 
years,  to  the  marked  continuance  of  good 
harvests,  which  exactly  coincided  with  those 
five  years  ;  whereas  the  harvests  of  1836-41 
were  invariably,  and  those  of  1846-56  were 
frequently,  deficient.  Regarding,  therefore, 
the  harvest  as  one  agent  in  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease,  it  seems  not  unfair  to  account  for  the 
reduction  in  this  increase  from  1,170,000  in 
1841-16  to  382,000  in  1846-51,  in  a  prim- 
ary  degree  to  the  general  scarcity  of  the 
latter  period,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  to 
the  pauperising  influence  of  the  Revolutions 
of  1848,  both  in  the  internal  trade  of  France 
and  in  its  relations  with  the  Continent.  If 
we  then  pass  to  the  period  1851-56,  during 
which  the  increase  declined  to  254,000,  we 
shall  find,  as  we  have  said,  three  concurrent 
causes — the  cholera,  the  Russian  war,  and  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  scarcity — to  set 
against  the  restored  stability  of  government. 
If  we  admit  that  the  French  lost  100,000 
men  in  the  Crimea,  we  shall  at  once  account 
for  nearly  the  whole  decrease  below  the  pre- 
ceding census.  We  have,  then,  the  losses 
by  cholera  to  balance  the  gain  from  the  in- 
crease of  political  security. 

Two  observations  require  to  be  made 
here.  The  first  is,  that  the  losses  to  the 
population,  by  defective  harvests,  are  of  two 
kinds — these  are,  those  immediately  incurred 
by  death  from  actual  famine,  and  those  indi- 
rectly sustained  by  the  influence  of  the  pov- 
erty arising  from  such  harvests  upon  mar- 
riages and  other  causes  of  population.  The 
second  is,  that — unless  it  can  be  maintained 
(and  we  have  no  notion  that  it  can)  that  the 
decrease  of  legitimate  births,  through  a  de- 
crease of  marriages,  is  attended  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  illegitimate  births — the 
influence  on  population  of  the  poverty 
which  revolution  produces  is  liable  to  sur- 
vive that  poverty  itself,  by  inducing  a  per- 
manent habit  of  single  life  upon  those  who 
might  have  been  disposed  to  marry,  when 
the  poverty  in  question  prevented  them  from 
doing  so.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore, 
whether  the  period  1851-56  is  sufficiently 
removed  from  one  of  unsettled  government 
to  develop  the  full  advantages  of  its  politi- 
cal security  on  population.  In  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, while  we  look  upon  the  immense 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  five 
years  1841-46  as  the  result  of  an  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  four  favourable  classes 
of  causes — namely,  five  abundant  harvests 
in  succession,  domestic  security,  external 
peace,  and  the  absence  of  epidemical  dis- 
ease — we  regard  the  subsequent  reduction  in 
this  increase  chiefly  as  the  result  of  infla- 
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ences  in  their  nature  temporary,  and  not 
more  liable  to  recur  than  under  any  preced- 
ing census.  We  see  no  reason  to  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  a  recurrence,  during  the  peri- 
od 1856-61,  of  the  four  classes  of  influences 
observable  in  the  period  1841-46,  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  would  produce  materially 
different  results  from  those  exhibited  by  the 
census  of  1846. 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  peace  or  war  by 
the  French  Government — so  far  as  such  a 
qtiestion  can  be  influenced  by  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  population — is  that,  although 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  an  ag- 
gressive career  with  such  figures  before 
them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  census  of 
1861  may  show  a  very  different  result,  and 
point  to  a  diff*erent  conclusion.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  the  immediate  war  or  peace  policy 
of  France  that  can  be  presumed  from  the 
last  and  the  preceding  census. 

2.  We  now  turn  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  French  Government.  Certain  state- 
ments of  receipt  and  expenditure  are  period- 
ically published  by  authority  in  Paris.  They 
are  neither  so  full,  nor  so  satisfactory  in 
some  other  respects,  as  our  own.  But  we 
are  not  disposed  to  question  the  good  faith 
in  which  they  are  drawn  up.  It  is  certainly 
no  uncommon  supposition  that  these  statis- 
tics are  cooked.  We  are,  however,  ourselves 
content  to  take  them  as  not  wilfully  inaccu- 
rate, although  there  are  certain  matters  on 
which  a  free  Parliament  would  demand  ex- 
planation. 
•  This  view  of  the  sincerity  and  general 
accuracy  of  these  returns  is  based  on  their 
internal  evidence.  A  government,  willing 
to  deceive  the  public  m  order  to  improve 
its  own  cause,  would  hardly  avow  to  the 
fact  of  the  declining  increase  of  population 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  And  we 
see  nothing  irreconcileable  with  probability 
in  any  of  the  details  of  receipt  or  expendi- 
ture which  have  appeared.  It  is  true  that 
less  appears  to  be  expended  on  the  army 
than  we  should  have  imagined  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the 
revenue  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  We  can  only,  therefore,  suppose  that 
the  government  have  made  a  fictitious  return 
of  military  expenditure  below  its  real 
amount,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
made  a  similarly  fictitious  return  of  income. 
But,  as  they  would  as  much  lose  credit  for 
prosperity  by  underrating  their  revenue,  as 
ihey  would  gain  credit  for  pacific  intentions 
by  underrating  their  military  expenditure,  it 
isdiflicult  to  perceive  that  any  counterbalano- 


ing  advantage  could  be  secured  from  a  falsi- 
fication of  these  returns. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  certain  sum  is 
charged  in  the  schedule  of  expenditure,  un- 
der the  joint  head  of  "  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Public  Works,"  without  defining 
the  sum  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  sub- 
jects. This  is,  no  doubt,  an  unsatisfactory 
statement ;  and,  we  suspect,  the  expense  of 
the  Home  Departments  is  thus  commingled, 
that  the  public  may  not  be  made  aware  how 
large  a  proportion  of  this  charge  relates  to 
Works,  and  how  little  to  Commerce  and 
Agriculture.  But  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
government  to  divide  these  three  subjects  of 
expenditure,  if  it  pleased,  and  make  a  false 
return  upon  each,  without  a  probability  of 
detection.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  indi- 
cation that  these  statements,  though  defect- 
ive, are  not  untrue. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  statements 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Russian  war, 
and  the  military  charge  for  the  year  1856  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  for  1S5T.  This, 
if  designed  as  a  complete  statement,  would 
be  obviously  absurd.  The  only  information 
on  this  point  is  obtained  by  contrasting  the 
interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  in  the  two 
years  respectively  ;  and  while,  on  the  face  of 
the  French  financial  statement  for  1856,  the 
income  exceeded  the  expenditure,  there  is 
nevertheless  an  additional  charge  of  55,000,- 
000  francs  for  1857,  under  the  head  of  inter- 
est on  this  debt!  We  will  assume,  how- 
ever, that  these  financial  statements  are  de- 
signed to  refer  simply  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  a  peace  establishment  ;  and 
though  singularly  defective,  are  still  reliable. 
A  government  which  acknowledges  such  an 
addition  to  its  public  debt,  may  fairly  claim 
credit  for  sincerity  in  other  details  of  its  ex- 
penditure. 

In  order  to  make  intelligible  the  French 
financial  statements,  it  should  be  stated  at 
the  outset,  that  they  are  drawn  up  under 
three  principal  heads.  Of  these,  the  one  re- 
lates to  income,  the  other  two  to  expendi- 
ture. The  computed  revenue  in  these  state- 
ments is,  not  the  gross,  but  the  net,  revenue. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  what  we  term 
public  expenditure  in  this  country,  there  are 
charges  for  collection.  Now,  the  French 
Government,  with  a  logic  or  a  faculty  for 
hair-splitting,  in  which  we  are  unable  to  fol- 
low them,  have  divided  from  their  chief  ex- 
penses, some  which  they  have  included 
under  the  head  of  ^^  Depenses  d'ordre^''^  as 
though  they  deemed  that  they  could  really 
draw  a  precise  line  between  expenses  incur- 
red in  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and 
expenses   incurred  for  objects   beyond    it. 
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Under  this  head,  they  have  added  the 
charges  for  collection  of  revenue  ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  principal  head  of  expendi- 
ture, there  is  a  second,  entitled,  "  Depenses 
d'ordre  et  frais  de  perception." 

We  will  quote  the  figures  for  the  year 
1857.  It  appears  that  the  French  revenue 
was  then  1,709,000,000  francs,  or  somewhat 
more  than  L.68,000,000  sterling.  The 
"expenditure,"  meanwhile,  was  1,121,000,- 
000  francs,  or  somewhat  under  L.45,000,- 
000;  and  the  costs  for  "order  and  collection" 
were  523,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.21,- 
000,000.  There  being  no  subdivision  be- 
tween the  two  charges  thus  thrown  together 
into  a  single  column,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain in  what  degree  the  aggregate  sum  of 
523,000,000  francs  refers  to  the  expense  of 
public  order,  and  in  what  degree  to  that  of 
collecting  revenue.  In  addition  to  this, 
there,  is  a  further  charge  of  54,000,000  francs 
for  *•  extraordinary  public  works,"  by  which 
either  Cherbourg,  or  the  recent  precautions 
against  a  fresh  inundation  are  probably  de- 
signed. The  total  of  what  is  thus  charged 
on  the  gross  revenue  is  therefore  1,698,000,- 
000  francs— less  by  9,000,000  francs  than 
the  gross  revenue  itself.  This  will  certainly 
prove  a  satisfactory  statement,  if  no  addi- 
tions shall  have  been  made  to  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  for  the  current  year. 

The  details  of  French  revenue  can  scarce- 
ly be  of  much  further  interest  than  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation. 
It  appears  that  the  former  amounted  to 
429,000,000,  and  the  latter  to  1,026,000,000 
francs.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of 
figures  which  evince  the  great  preponderance 
of  indirect  taxation,  we  can  hardly  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  result,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  increased  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple of  direct  taxation  in  our  own  country  is 
of  recent  origin  ;  and  that  our  own  finances 
exhibit  probably  as  great  a  preponderance 
of  indirect  burdens.  The  remainder  of  the 
French  gross  revenue  is  derived  from  minor 
sources. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  surprising  to  those 
who  imagine  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
army  to  constitute  the  chief  burden  of  the 
State,  under  the  Empire,  to  learn  that  mili- 
tary expenditure  does  not  form  so  much  as 
one  third  of  the  total  expenditure,  even  ex- 
clusively of  that  incurred  under  the  head  of 
"expenses  of  order,"  etc.  The  total  current 
expenses  of  the  French  army  and  navy  are 
less  by  fifty  million  francs  than  the  interest 
chargeable  on  the  national  debt.  It  appears 
that,  for  1857,  not  less  than  510,000,000 
francs,  or  more  than  L.20,000,000  sterling, 
was  paid  as  interest  on  this  debt.  This 
charge  is  (though  we  here  speak  from  me- 


mory) within  thirty  per  cent,  of  that  upon 
own  treasury.  The  charge  for  the  military 
department  was  336,000,000  francs  for  1857, 
and  337,000,000  for  1856.*  This  equals 
nearly  L.  13,500,000  of  our  money.  The 
navy,  meanwhile,  cost  120,000,000  francs 
for  1857,  and  121,000,000  for  1856.  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  L.5,000,000  of  our 
money.  Thus  far  we  account  for  between 
L.38,b00,000  and  L.39,000,000  sterling. 
The  charge  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
public  works,  is  together  80,000,000  francs, 
or  more  than  L. 3,000,000;  and  the  other 
expenses  are  scarcely  of  much  importance. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  gross  reve- 
nue, about  L.68,000,000  sterling,  is  expend- 
ed under  three  principal  and  some  incidental 
heads.  More  than  L.20,000,000  are  charged 
on  account  of  collection  and  public  order, 
more  than  L.20,000,000  on  that  of  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  nearly  L.20,000,000  on 
that  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  remainder 
— nearly  L.8, 000,000 — is  expended  in  the 
minor  obligations  of  the  government.  Al- 
though we  cannot  determine  the  proportion 
paid,  under  the  first  of  these  heads,  to  the 
account  of  revenue-collection  alone,  we  shall 
hardly  be  wide  of  the  mark,  if  we  estimate 
the  net  revenue  of  the  French  Government 
at  about  L.55,000,000,  and  their  available 
revenue  (or  that  which  remains  afcer  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt)  at 
about  L.35,000,000. 

In  regard  to  any  direct  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  in  their 
relation  to  a  policy  of  peace  or  war,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  indications  are 
not  of  a  very  circumstantial  kind,  it  certain- 
ly strikes  us,  that  a  government  forced  to 
borrow  so  largely,  and  to  add  so  slightly  to 
taxation,  during  the  Crimean  war,  is  by  no 
means  in  a  pecuniary  position  to  undertake 
another  great  military  expedition,  unless  it 
be  supported,  in  its  own  country,  by  the 
strongest  popular  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  and  it  will  presently  be  more 
clearly  seen,  that  all  those  portions  of  the 
"  available  "  French  revenue  which  do  not 
already  relate  to  naval  and  military  afHiirs, 
are,  to  all  appearance,  inalienably  appropri- 
ated to  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational 
interests. 

3.  We  pass,  thirdly,  to  the  question  of  the 
singular  position  of  France,  in  reference  to 
her  supply  and  exportation  of  precious 
metals,  as  a  question  ancillary  to  that  of  her 
finances.     In  this  respect,  the  French  Gov- 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  suni  includes  that 
charged  for  the  military  departraeut  uuder  both 
heads  of  expenditure. 
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ernment  appears  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
extreme  difficulty  ;  and  the  subject  has  a 
direct  relation  both  to  its  financial  and  its 
diplomatic  policy. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  French  territo- 
ries, gold  is  growing  more  plentiful  and  silver 
is  growing  more  scarce,  in  a  degree  which 
threatens  the  extinction  of  silver  coin.  This 
tendency  has  been  noticed  for  many  years  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  ifnprobable  discovery  of 
additional  mines,  which  shall  produce  silver 
as  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia 
produce  gold,  is  likely  to  counteract  it.  We 
will  take  the  returns  which  we  have  before 
us,  ior  the  years  1855  and  1856,  by  way  of 
example.  During  the  former  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
jointly  amounted  to  500,000,000  francs  in 
value ;  and  the  exportation  of  the  same 
metals  to  480,000,000  francs.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  balance  in  the  aggregate  of 
20,000,000  francs,  or  an  increase  of  four  per 
cent,  in  the  import  over  the  export  of  pre- 
cious metals.  But,  of  the  imports,  not  less 
than  380,000,000  francs,  or  7G  per  cent., 
■were  in  gold  ;  and  only  120,000,000  francs, 
or  24  per  cent.,  were  in  silver.  If  we  turn 
to  the  corresponding  analysis  of  exports,  we 
shall  find  that,  of  the  total  of  480,000,000 
francs,  only  162,000,000  were  in  gold,  and 
not  less  than  318,000,000  in  silver.  The 
French  exports  in  silver  were,  therefore, 
nearly  double  the  exports  in  gold,  while  the 
imports  in  silver  were  les3  than  one-fourth 
of  the  imports  in  gold. 

In  1856,  this  inverse  relation  between  the 
export  and  import  of  silver  was  yet  more 
prominent.  The  total  imports  of  both  metals 
were,  in  that  year,  575,000,000  francs,  and 
the  total  exports  483,000,000.  The  aggre- 
ffate  gain  was  then  nearly  four  times  as 
large  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  not  less 
than  92,000,000  francs.  But  the  disparity 
between  the  export  and  import  of  the  two 
metals,  as  we  have  said,  was  still  greater. 
It  appears,  that,  in  1856,  out  of  a  total  of 
675,000,000  francs,  the  importation  of  gold 
reached  the  amount  of  465,000,000,  and  the 
importation  of  silver  only  110,000,000.  W^ 
We  turn  to  the  export  table  for  the  same  year, 
we  find  that,  out  of  a  total  of  483,000,000 
francs,  'the  exportation  of  gold  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  90,000,000  francs, 
while  the  exportation  of  silver  amounted  to 
893,000,000. 

The  fii'st  two  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  are,  the  quarters  from  which,  in 
either  case,  the  metal  is  derived,  and  the 
quarters  into  which  it  is  drawn  away.  With 
regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  import  of 
cold,  its  abundance  in  France  arises,  as  we 
have  said,  from  the  successful  working  of  the  | 


mines  of  California  and  Australia.  Nearly 
all  the  gold  which  France  imports  in  bullion 
is  derived  from  those  two  countries.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proportion 
of  gold  which  she  imports  in  coin  must  be 
very  small.  If  we  turn  to  the  table  of 
money  struck  at  the  French  Mint  in  1855, 
we  shall  find  that  the  gold  coinage  of  that 
year  largely  exceeded  the  total  importation 
of  gold,  both  in  coin  and  in  bullion.  The 
Mint,  of  course,  must  have  received  a  large 
balance  of  bullion  outstanding  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  It  appears  that,  while  the  im- 
portation of  gold  in  1855  amounted  to 
380,000,000  francs  in  value,  the  gold  coin 
struck  at  the  French  Mint  amounted  to  not 
less  than  446,427,000.  It  must  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold 
imported  into  France  in  1855  was  imported 
in  the  shape,  of  bullion. 

But  with  regard  to  silver,  the  inference  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  While  120,000,000 
francs'  worth  of  that  metal  were  imported 
during  the  same  year,  it  appears  that  the 
silver  coinage  did  not  exceed  25,500,000 
francs.  It  is  probable  that  a  government 
possessed  of  so  ample  a  supply  of  gold, 
would  not  always  keep  up  in  its  coinage  with 
the  rapidity  of  its  importation.  But  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  a  government, 
growing  poorer  and  poorer  in  silver  year  by 
year,  should  fail  to  coin  immediately  all  the 
silver  bullion  it*  might  receive.  We  may, 
therefore,  take  the  difference  between  the  re- 
ceipts of  France  in  silver  and  her  coinage  in 
silver,  as  representing  the  difference  between 
the  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion  imported 
into  her  territory.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  while  the  French  imports  in  silver, 
during  1855,  were  valued  at  120,000,000 
francs,  the  French  coinage  in  silver,  in  the 
same  year,  did  not  exceed  25,500,000  francs. 
We  must,  therefore,  presume  that  the  differ- 
ence, namely  94,500,000  francs,  was  import- 
ed into  France  in  the  shape  of  coin. 

The  drain  of  silver  from  the  French  terri. 
tory  arises  principally  from  its  Chinese  and 
Indian  trade.  In  China  and  India,  silver  is 
the  only  negotiable  precious  metal  for  com- 
mercial dealings  on  an  extensive  scale.  In 
the  meantime,  gold  is  growing  a  drug.  It 
may  be  premature  at  present  to  anticipate 
the  effect  of  these  circumstances  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  ;  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  gold  must,  before  long, 
bo  nmch  more  extensively  used  in  coining 
than  at  present.  Indeed  it  has  been  felt  that 
the  coinage  of  gold  could  not  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  twenty-franc  and  ten-franc 
pieces.  The  introduction  of  five-franc  pieces 
in  gold  could  not  have  been  much  longer  de- 
la^ed.     The  Mint  will  then  probably  call  in 
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all  five-franc  pieces  in  silver,  and  recoin  thenn 
as  single  francs.  The  French  will  thus  be 
rid  of  the  most  awkward  coins  that  they  pos- 
sess, and  derive  a  large  additional  supply  of 
single  franc  pieces.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  thus  be  a  loss  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  silver  coinage  current  in  the  em- 
pire ;  for  the  five-franc  pieces  will  hardly 
produce,  on  an  average,  more  than  four  single 
francs  each.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  no  excess- 
ive allowance  for  the  loss  incurred  by  wear 
and  re-coinage.  But  the  advantage  in  nego- 
tiation will  be  immense,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  small  money  still  Woefully 
scarce.  The  recent  gold  five-franc  pieces 
will  take  the  place  of  the  silver  ones  ;  and 
the  result  will  be,  that  every  five-franc  gold 
piece  struck  will  represent  the  addition  of 
four  single  silver  francs  to  the  negotiable 
coinage  of  France. 

This  alleviation  of  the  difficulty  will  in  it- 
self, however,  as  is  obvious,  be  but  tempo- 
rary. The  silver  five-franc  pieces  would 
soon  have  been  called  in,  re-coined  as  single 
francs,  and  shipped  off  to  the  eastern  world. 
Yet  the  expedient  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  even 
as  a  momentary  expedient ;  and  if  the 
French  Government  could  devise  a  mode  of 
arresting  the  present  tendency  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  silver,  it  would  be  calculated  to 
render  permanent  advantage.  But,  unless 
either  this  tendency  can  be  countervailed,  or 
vast  silver  mines  shall  be  shortly  discovered 
— and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  one 
achievement  is  as  diflicult  as  the  other  event 
is  improbable — there  appear  to  be  only  two 
possible  issues  for  the  French  financiers. 
First,  they  must  introduce,  on  a  large  scale, 
either  the  coinage  of  base  metals  with  a  fac- 
titious standard  of  value,  or  the  small  paper 
money,  such  as  are  now  current  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  ;  or  perhaps  both.  Or,  second- 
ly, they  must  acquiesce  in  the  almost  total 
elimination  of  any  intervening  currency  be- 
tween gold  and  silver.  The  choice,  in  the 
latter  case,  will  lie  between  copper  francs  fit 
for  Brobdignag,  and  gold  francs  which  might 
be  used  in  Lilliput.  The  alternative,  in  a 
word,  will  lie  between  the  coinage  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  the  application  of  the  homoe- 
pathic  principle  to  the  French  Mint ! 

One  observation  on  this  point  remains. 
To  arrest  the  drainage  of  silver  by  eastern 
nations  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  But  if  this  difficulty  be  insur- 
mountable, as  some  politicians  assert,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  French  trade  with  India 
and  China,  when  all  other  silver  has  been 
drained  from  France,  except  that  compara- 
tively small  proportion  which  she  annually 
imports  from  Europe  and  America  1  It  is 
clear,  that  if  the  difficulty  be  then  found  in- 


surmountable, her  oriental  trade  must  nearly 
perish. 

These  considerations  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  pacific  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  France  is  threat- 
ened with  the  alternative  between  a  gold 
currency  and  scarcely  any  currency  in  pre- 
cious metals  whatever.  We  have  seen,  also, 
that  California  and  Australia  are  the  two 
quarters  from  which  she  chiefly  derives  her 
supply  of  gold.  Now,  if  her  communica- 
tions with  those  two  regions  w^ere  cut  oflf, 
what  would  become  of  her  currency  1  In 
regard  to  the  event  of  war  between  France 
and  this  country,  her  direct  supply  of  gold 
from  Australia  must  immediately  cease,  at 
least  until  she  could  conquer  that  colony  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  her  direct  supply,  even 
from  California,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
degree  in  which  she  might  attain  the  dominion 
of  the  seas.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  think, 
that  her  indirect  supply  from  either  territory 
through  neutral  powers  is  likely  to  be  exten- 
sive. It  is  not  less  obvious,  that  whatever 
silver  coin  she  might  derive  from  commercial 
interchange  with  this  country,  would  cease 
also.  It  must  be  for  French  politicians  to 
determine  whether  the  chances  of  war  with 
this  country  would  be  worth  the  difliculty  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  positive  and  contin- 
gent loss  of  France  in  respect  of  precious 
metals. 

4.  Turn,  fourthly,  to  French  commerce. 
It  appears  that,  in  1856,  the  total  number  of 
ships  "  entered"  at  French  ports  was  25,673, 
and  that  they  represented  a  tonnage  of 
4,000,000.  Of  these,  the  French  flag  cover- 
ed 10,000  ships,  which  possessed  a  tonnage 
of  1,400,000.  It  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  ships  "cleared"  in  the  same  year 
was  14,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,300,000. 
Of  these  the  French  flag  covered  5950  ships, 
and  a  tonnage  of  1,052,000.  The  disparity 
between  export  and  import  shipping  is  par- 
tially, though  by  no  means  wholly,  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  exports  incident  to  the  Cri- 
mean war.  It  appears  that  the  total  excess 
over  the  navigation  of  the  preceding  year,  in 
point  of  vessels  "  entered,"  was  3200  ships, 
and  1,042,000  tons.  That  this  excess  is  to 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  return  of  the 
French  army,  and  its  materiel^  must  be  in- 
ferred, both  from  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  ships  entered  in  1856,  as  compared  with 
1855,  and  also  from  the  size  of  the  vessels, 
which  their  aggregate  tonnage  indicates. 
These  vessels  must  chiefly  have  been  foreign 
transports. 

The  increase  of  French  foreign  and  colo- 
nial trade  may  be  more  readily  gathered 
from  the  tables  of  the  Douane.     According 
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to  them, in  1856,  the  French  "general  com- 
merce," in  exports,  was  2,267,000,000  francs 
in  value,  and  the  French  "special  commerce," 
in  exports,  1,520,000,000.  The  correspond- 
ing figures,  respectively,  of  general  and  spe- 
cial commerce,  in  imports,  were  2,319,000,- 
000  francs,  and  1,626,000,000.  According 
to  official  statements,  the  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  was  155,000,000  francs  in 
import,  and  185,000,000  francs  in  export 
(special  commerce). 

If  we  turn  to  the  French  coasting  trade, 
we  find  that  it  amounted  to  2,202,000,000 
tonnage  in  1855,  and  to  2,231,000,000  in 
1856.  The  increase  is  29,000,000  tons.  It  is 
difficult  to  perceive  that  either  these  figures 
can,  in  any  degree,  or  the  figures  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  can,  in  any  great  degree, 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Russian  war. 

These  figures,  in  spite  of  the  increase  to 
which  they  attest  in  French  trade,  do  not 
warrant  a  high  estimate  of  French  mercan- 
tile activity  on  the  seas.  It  appears,  both 
from  the  ships  "  entered,"  and  from  the  ships 
"cleared,"  that  the  French  flag  does  not 
cover  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  shipping,  if 
we  calculate  it  according  to  tonnage,  trading 
with  French  ports.  What  is,  perhaps,  more 
surprising  than  all,  is  the  probability  that 
France  will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
Austria  in  Mediterranean  traffic.  If  we  con- 
trast the  trade  of  Marseilles  with  that  of 
Trieste — and  the  French  trade  on  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Austrian  trade  on  the 
Adriatic — we  shall  find,  in  either  case,  the 
latter  nearly  double  the  former.  It  appears 
that  the  French  marine  in  the  Mediterranean 
does  not  exceed  30,000  in  men,  and  vessels 
representing  a  tonnage  of  181,000.  The 
Austrian  marine  on  the  Adriatic,  on  the  other 
hand,  amounts  to  nearly  60,000  men,  and  to 
a  tonnage  in  ships  of  not  less  than  316,000. 
We  are  here,  it  is  true,  comparing  what  is 
the  only  sea-board  of  Austria  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  sea-board  of  France. 
The  total  French  maritime  inscription 
amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  to 
168,000  men,  together  with  ships  14,200  in 
number,  representing  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  784,000.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  while  France  has  more  sea-board  than 
frontier,  the  sea-board  of  Austria  represents 
not  one-tenth  of  the  total  of  her  boundaries. 
The  maritime  trade  of  Austria,  moreover, 
is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  while  that 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  compara- 
tively stationary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  direct 
trade  between  France  and  England  may  not 
be  so  large  as  M.  de  Persigny,  in  a  remark- 
able address,  delivered  in  his  own  country, 
lately  represented  it,  much  of  the  prosperity 


of  France,  as  arising  from  her  external  com- 
merce, depends  on  the  maintainance  of  peace 
between  the  two  Powers  in  question.  In 
the  first  place,  every  maritime  Power  going 
to  war  with  another  maritime  Power,  has  to 
encounter  the  contingency  of  losing  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea.  To  suff*er  naval  defeats, 
or  naval  blockades,  at  the  hands  of  a  rival 
in  possession  of  an  immense  fleet  of  cruisers, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  commercial  block- 
ade of  the  whole  coast.  This  is  the  peril,  or 
the  contingent  loss,  of  either  Power,  with  a 
difference  of  degree,  by  a  declaration  of 
war ;  and  it  would  enter  into  its  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  probability  of  the  issue.  But, 
besides  this,  there  is  a  great  positive  loss  to 
be  encountered.  It  happens  that  the  imme- 
diate loss  to  French  commerce  by  a  rupture 
with  this  country  is  almost  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  contingency  of  trans-maritime 
acquisitions  as  a  result  of  that  rupture.  Our 
colonies  present,  no  doubt,  a  temptation  to 
naval  conquest.  But  in  nearly  all  those 
colonies,  the  French  nation  has  commercial 
settlements  and  commercial  interests,  which 
a  rupture  with  this  country  would  certainly 
and  immediately  destroy.  It  is  at  least 
clear  that  France  would  enter  upon  war  with 
this  country  under  immediate  commercial 
disadvantages,  such  as  she  never  experienced 
in  her  war  with  Russia,  which  her  finances 
appeared  unable  to  sustain. 

5.  A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  do- 
mestic activity  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  French  nation,  in  reference  to  the 
important  question  of  material  reforms. 
Without  entering  at  length  into  the  French 
territorial  laws  of  inheritance,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  they  are  the  origin  of  the 
present  deplorable  tendencies  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parently irresistible  incentive  among  the 
French  people,  in  nearly  all  districts,  to 
abandon  a  country  for  a  town  life.  This 
tendency  at  once  overstocks  the  town  and 
depopulates  rural  districts.  The  population 
rises  above  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
labour  market  in  the  one  case,  and  falls  be- 
low what  the  labour  market  ought  to  yield 
in  the  other.  The  last  French  census  indi- 
cates the  migration  from  the  country  to  the 
towns  very  clearly.  We  have  seen  that  the 
total  increase  of  the  population  during  the 
five  years  1851-56  was  only  254,000.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  the  Department  of  the 
Seine — in  which  Paris  lies — gained  305,000, 
or  51,000  more  than  the  whole  French  na- 
tion, inclusive  of  that  department.  Exclu- 
sively, therefore,  of  the  capital  department, 
the  French  population  had  declined  by 
51,000.    This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  mi- 
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grations  to  Paris.  What  Paris  is  to  the 
rest  of  France,  the  chefs  lieux  are  to  their 
respective  departments.  They  absorb  the 
rural  population  on  a  similar  principle,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Agricultural  districts 
decline  in  proportion  as  industrial  centres 
increase.  Instead  of  the  reciprocal  interests 
which  we  see  on  our  own  soil,  uniting  the 
rural  to  the  oppidan  population,  the  country 
is  abandoned  for  the  towns.  This  unnatural 
tendency  to  social  centralisation,  if  it  be 
suffered  to  proceed,  must  eventually  pauper- 
ise France. 

The  backward  condition  of  French  agri- 
culture is  undoubtedly  the  spring  of  this  in- 
centive of  migration  to  the  large  towns, 
which  are  as  great  a  temptation  to  the 
French  peasantry  as  the  rich  pastures  of 
Australia  to  those  of  our  own  nation.  And 
this,  again,  is  the  result  of  the  landholding 
poverty  which  successive  divisions  of  the  soil 
have  brought  about.  Where  there  is  no 
landholding  wealth  to  foster,  and  to  apply 
agricultural  art,  there  can  be  no  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  evil,  therefore,  is  so  deep, 
that  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
French  social  laws.  Yet  its  accumulating 
magnitude  will  at  length  become  so  intole- 
rable, that  France  must  ultimately  either  re- 
model her  territorial  laws,  or  perish.  The 
very  intensity  of  the  evil  may  possibly  elicit 
from  the  French  people  that  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  a  reform  of  their  territorial 
laws,  without  which  no  government,  perhaps, 
would  be  competent  to  effect  it  on  a  com- 
plete scale. 

This  is,  in  our  view,  the  hardest  and  the  most 
important  problem  with  which  the  French 
Government  can  have  to  deal ;  and  its  solu- 
tion in  practice  would  strengthen  the  impe- 
rial dynasty  more  effectually  than  all  the 
victories  of  the  First  Empire  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  have  to  address  themselves  to 
an  evil  which  acts  not  less  perniciously  on 
politics  than  on  society.  The  accumulation 
of  oppidan  population,  beyond  the  means  of 
labour,  supplies  a  perpetually  increasing  in- 
centive to  popular  revolution,  just  as  the 
decline  of  rural  populations  threatens  to 
pauperise  the  whole  of  France.  There  are 
indications  that  the  government  is  occupying 
itself  in  this  great  question.  The  danger  of 
a  recurrence  of  the  late  inundations  has  been 
provided  against,  in  the  execution  of  exten- 
sive works  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers;  and  some  other  instances  of  admin- 
istrative activity  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture might  be  mentioned.  The  French 
Government  have  here  a  task  to  pursue, 
which  many  years  of  activity  and  peace 
would  very  imperfectly  accomplish. 

French  railways  now  demand  a  moment's 


attention.  The  activity,  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  people,  is  here  very  marked. 
The  reason  does  not  lie  deep.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  floating  commercial  capital, 
while  there  is  very  little  agricultural  capital, 
in  France  ;  enterprise  is  active  ;  the  govern- 
ment lends  a  willing  hand  to  the  improve- 
ment of  communications;  and  railway  specu- 
lations have  not  yet,  we  believe,  suffered 
from  the  reaction  which,  as  we  lately  ob- 
served, has  reduced  railway  profits  in  this 
country  to  an  average  of  between  one  and 
two  per  cent. 

It  ap'pears  that,  up  to  the  close  of  last 
year,  nearly  7000  kilometres,  or  about  4500 
miles,  of  railway  had  been  laid  down,  and 
were  in  actual  working.  Much  more  is  in 
contemplation  ;  for  the  government  has  con- 
ceded rights  of  rail  way -making  to  the  extent 
of  12,000  kilometres,  or  5000  kilometres 
more  than  are  now  in  working.  If  the  na- 
tional ardour  for  these  investments  should 
continue  as  at  present,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  concessions  already  given  will 
soon  be  carried  out ;  for  the  progress  in 
French  railways  has  usually  been  not  less 
than  from  600  to  700  kilometres  a-year.  It 
appears  that,  during  1854,  601  kilometres, 
and,  during  1856,  674  kilometres  of  railway 
were  constructed.  We  find  no  statement 
for  the  intervening  year.  These  figures  cer- 
tainly supply  a  striking  indication  that  the 
war  of  1854-56  did  not  cripple  French  do- 
mestic industry. 

The  total  cost  of  French  railways,  up  to 
the  1st  of  January  last,  was  300,000,000,000 
francs,  or  L.  120,000,000.  Of  this  sum  four- 
fifths,  or  L.96,000,000,  was  contributed  by 
individuals,  and  the  remaining  fifth,  or 
L.24,000,000,  by  the  State.  It  appears,  also, 
that,  so  largely  has  railway  activity  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  not  less  than 
L.36,000,000,  or  about  two-sevenths  of  the 
whole,  were  spent  during  the  years  1855 
and  1856.  We  cannot  but  suspect,  how- 
ever, the  inaccuracy  of  these  figures ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  wealth 
enough  in  France,  when  the  present  railway 
mania  of  that  country  shall  have  subsided, 
to  effect  considerable  progress  in  agricultural 
reform.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  there  can- 
not be  great  individual  landholders  in  France, 
there  may  be  great  collective  landholders ; 
and  that  the  experiment  of  relieving  the 
poverty  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  by  encouraging  a  system  of  joint- 
tenancy,  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  com- 
panies^ is  well  worth  a  trial.  The  com- 
panies might  be  endowed  by  government 
with  a  power  of  purchase,  subject  to  valua- 
tion ;  or  if  such  general  rights  should  trench 
dangerously  on  the  prepossessions   of  the 
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petty  landholders,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
voluntary  sales  might  be  effected  on  terms 
which  a  broad-backed  company  could  afford 
to  agree  to. 

6.  The  French  religious  establishment, 
and  the  French  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, claim  attention  in  this  general  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  French  people,  even 
though  they  are  distinctively  connected  with 
the  present  dynasty.  The  French  Govern- 
ment is  not  tolerant  of  divergence  from  its 
recognised  bounds  of  religious  belief.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  to  what 
differences  of  opinion  those  bounds  extend. 
In  the  first  place,  France  is  not,  like  our 
own,  a  nation  recognising  an  aristocracy  of 
religious  opinion.  The  believers  in  transub- 
stantiation,  the  believers  in  consubstantiation, 
and  one  class  of  c/^sbelievers  in  Christianity 
altogether,  are  equally  included  in  the  reli- 
gious establishment.  France  acknowledges 
four  distinct  systems  of  religion — the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic,  and 
the  Jewish ;  and  its  government  pays  the 
stipends  of  the  ministers  of  each  of  these 
four  systems.* 

The  position  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic Churches  in  France  is  one  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  attest 
the  religious  liberality  of  the  State,  which, 
meanwhile,  professes  to  be  itself  Catholic, 
than  the  fact  that  it  not  only  establishes 
other  churches  on  an  equal  footing  with  that 
of  its  own  faith,  but  pays  higher  stipends  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  than 
to  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  This 
difference  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Reformed  clergy  are  men  ush- 
ally  of  much  better  origin,  and  almost  in- 
variably of  far  superior  education,  to  the 
Catholic  priests.  The  government  is  thus 
willing  to  sustain  the  social  and  educational 
distinction  which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  two  religious  orders. 

Their  difference  in  point  of  education  is 
readily  explained.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  French 
academical  system,  under  which  there  exist 
the  four  universities  of  Paris,  Poictiers, 
Toulouse,  and  Montpellier.  These  univer- 
sities, again,  are  parted  out  into  colleges, 
scattered  away  from  the  seat  of  the  parent 
or  metropolitan  university ;  and  there  is 
commonly  one  college  in  every  department, 
in  direct  connection  with  its  central  uni- 
versity. The  curriculum  of  academical  edu- 
cation commences  with    the   college,  and 


♦  The  toleration  would  be  perfect,  If  free  action 
permitted  to  Dissenters  from  those  great  reli- 
gious bodies. 


concludes  with  the  university.  It  is  in  this 
scheme  of  instruction  that  men  designed  for 
the  ministry  of  the  two  Reformed  Churches 
participate.  The  Romish  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  educates  its  clergy  in  its  own 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  in  which  the  curri- 
culum of  education  is  very  limited,  and  its 
expense  very  inconsiderable.  This  course  is 
pursued  by  the  latter  community,  partly, 
perhaps,  on  pecuniary  grounds,  but  chiefly 
no  doubt  in  order  to  maintain  for  itself  en- 
tire control  over  the  system  of  education 
adopted.  The  marked  inferiority  of  the 
Romish  priests  to  the  Reformed  clergy  is 
therefore  no  matter  for  surprise. 

No  one  who,  after  attentive  personal  ob- 
servation, contrasts  the  clergy  or  laity  of 
these  two  main  divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  France,  can  fail  to  see  in  the  Re- 
formed communities  the  chief  hope  of  the 
social  and  religious  regeneration  of  France. 
The  learning  and  the  moral  excellence  of  their 
clergy  supply  just  that  influence  which  a 
Christian  ministry  ought  always  to  possess. 
The  effect  of  this  character  may  be  traced 
and  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  laity  of 
the  Reformed  communions.  Those  who 
know  them  will  not  describe  them  otherwise 
than  as  sincere  and  intelligent  believers  in 
their  faith ;  while  it  has  always  appeared  to 
ourselves  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Romish  communion  either  disbelieved  in 
their  nominal  professions,  or  had  surrender- 
ed their  reason  to  religious  sentiment  and 
religious  enthusiasm. 

The  charge  upon  the  French  Exchequer 
for  the  four  religious  establishments  of  the 
State  in  1857,  was  45,000,000  francs;  and 
the  charge  for  public  instruction  14,000,000 
francs.  The  total  is  L.2,3C0,000  of  our  own 
money ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that, 
during  the  last  few  years,  both  the  religious 
and  educational  charge  has  increased — the 
former  by  a  million  francs  annually,  the 
latter  by  about  half  that  sum.  Of  course, 
14,000,000  francs,  or  L.600,000,  is  a  sum 
very  insufficient  in  itself  for  the  education  of 
the  French  people  ;  and,  in  Franco,  it  is  one 
of  the  many  evils  incident  to  so  complete  a 
system  of  centralisation,  that  the  fact  that 
the  State  assumes  so  many  burdens  to  itself, 
tends  to  repress  a  sense  of  private  respon- 
sibility and  obligation.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, if  it  be  predisposed  to  a  pacific  policy, 
will  certainly  find  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  superfluous  revenues  in  edu- 
cational as  well  as  in  agricultural  interests. 

These  observations  may  suffice  to  indicate 
the  general  position  of  France  in  its  leading 
pacific  relations.  Our  own  countrymen 
have,  no  doubt,  taken  more  interest  in  the 
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question  of  its  military  establishments.  That 
question,  however,  is  one  which  has  been 
here  reserved  for  more  brief  discussion  ; 
both  because  the  British  public  are,  in  all 
probability,  better  acquainted  with  the  naval 
and  military  power,  than  with  the  domestic 
resources  and  domestic  interests  of  the 
French  Government,  and  because  the  latter 
considerations  enter  hardly  less  largely  into 
the  question  of  the  prosecution  of  a  policy 
of  peace  or  war.  We  have  seen  that  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  France  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  pacific  atti- 
tude towards  the  great  Powers  of  Europe — 
that  the  Government  is  occupied  with  the 
prosecution  of  domestic  interests,  which  the 
rupture  of  any  one  of  its  chief  external  re- 
lations would  destroy — that,  while  the  exist- 
ing application  of  the  French  revenues  could 
scarcely  be  changed,  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  war,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  1854-56,  were  derived  in  so  great 
a  degree  from  loans,  as  to  indicate  the  im- 
possibility of  much  additional  taxation — 
that  a  rupture  with  this  country,  during  any 
considerable  period,  would  pre-eminently 
compromise  both  the  maritime  commerce  of 
France  and  her  supply  of  precious  metals — 
and  that  the  unnecessary  adoption  even  of 
territorial  war  would  destroy  that  belief  in 
the  pursuit  of  French  domestic  interests, 
which  constitutes  the  moral  foundation  of 
the  imperial  dynasty.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extent  of  the  French  naval  and 
military  armaments  is  so  much  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  contingent  danger 
either  of  foreign  aggression,  or  of  domestic 
revolt,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
for  what  purposes  they  are  designed,  and 
what  consequences  they  may  produce. 

7.  The  French  army  may,  perhaps,  amount 
to  400,000  men.  No  very  recent  returns  of 
an  exact  description  have  reached  us.  It 
appears  that,  in  1853,  before  the  commence- 
ment, or  even  the  imminence,  of  the  Russian 
war,  their  muster-roll  enumerated  373,000 
men.  We  have  reason  to  think  that,  since 
the  conclusion  of  that  w^ar,  the  army  has 
been  approximately  reduced  to  its  number 
before  the  war.  Granting  that  70,000  or 
80,000  may  be  stationed  in  Algeria,  and 
some  10,000  in  other  transmarine  colonies, 
there  remain  about  300,000  engaged  in  home 
service.  In  this  computation,  we  assume 
that  such  returns  of  the  French  army  as  we 
possess  are  bond  fide  returns ;  and  that,  in 
a  period  of  peace,  the  proportion  of  invalid- 
ed troops  is  extremely  small.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  aware  that  continental  govern- 
ments  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  dis- 
sembling on  the  subject,  both  of  their  num- 
bers and  of  their  condition,  in  an  extraor- 


dinary  degree.  It  is  well  known  that,  when 
the  Russian  General  Diebitch  enforced  the 
stipulations  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  the 
Turkish  Government  supposed  him  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  in  the  field,  where- 
as he  had  but  6000  men.  It  is  well  known 
that  Austria,  though  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  force,  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  1813,  never  brought  50,000 
men  at  any  one  time  into  the  field.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  army,  though 
supposed,  during  the  Crimean  War,  to  be  in 
possession  of  comforts  from  which  our  army 
was  debarred,  suffered  more  severely  than 
ours.  It  would  not,  however,  be  so  easy  to 
misrepresent  the  number  of  an  army  can- 
toned, during  a  state  of  peace,  in  a  country 
accessible  to  the  subjects  of  every  nation; 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  general  fidelity, 
which  French  official  documents  display, 
does  not  warrant  a  belief  that  the  French 
Government,  like  the  Austrian  and  the 
Russian,  parade  a  paper  force  to  support 
their  foreign  policy. 

Of  the  300,000  troops  thus  computed  to 
be  on  home  service,  it  is  believed  that  near- 
ly one-half,  or  nearly  150,000,  are  in  con- 
dition  to  act  in  any  foreign  expedition.  At 
the  back  of  this  array  is  the  conscription, 
which,  without  any  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional laws  of  France,  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  draw  80,000  men  annually  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  army — and  so  great  were 
the  contingent  necessities  of  the  Crimean  war 
in  1855,  that  the  conscription  was  raised 
prospectively  to  140,000  for  the  following 
year.  The  system  of  recruiting,  during 
peace,  is,  even  proportionately,  much  more 
rapid  than  in  our  own  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unpopularity  of  military  ser- 
vice. It  appears  that,  in  1853 — the  latest 
year  to  which  the  duration  of  peace  enables 
us  to  calculate  with  preciseness — of  the  army 
of  373,000  then  on  the  French  muster-roll, 
only  44,000  had  seen  seven  years'  service. 
The  conscription  extends  to  that  period  ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  soldiers  in  the  service 
is  the  result  of  voluntary  enlistment.  It  was 
the  effect  of  this  system,  that  the  French 
Government  never  possessed  an  army  of 
veterans,  and  their  troops  withdrew  when  the 
greatest  reliance  could  be  placed  in  their 
efficiency. 

In  order  to  counteract  such  a  tendency, 
the  War-Office  has  lately  offered  not  less' 
than  one  thousand  francs  to  every  soldier  re- 
enlisting  after  each  service  of  seven  years, 
together  with  an  increase  in  daily  pay,  on 
the  first  re-enlistment,  and  a  further  increase 
on  the  second.  By  these  means,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  fourteen,  and  even  twenty-one 
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years'  service  will  become  no  uncommon 
event  in  the  French  army.  The  expedient 
does  not  involve  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which 
it  may  seem  to  do ;  for  military  training, 
and  some  other  expenses  incident  to  a  first 
enlistment,  are  thereby  saved  in  an  equal 
proportion.  The  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  French  conscription 
will  also  lessen  its  unpopularity,  just  as  the 
cause  of  that  reduction  will  add  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  army. 

Now,  it  is  obviously  the  object  of  the  suc- 
cessive French  Governments  which  have  de- 
veloped and  fortified  the  port  of  Cherbourg, 
to  render  it  as  easy  for  a  French  army  to 
cross  the  Channel  as  it  has  always  been  easy 
for  such  an  army  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Cher- 
bourg is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a  work 
of  defence,  even  though  it  is  true  that  France 
has  no  other  arsenal  in  the  Channel  between 
Boulogne  and  Brest.  If  Cherbourg  had  been 
built  chiefly  for  a  defensive  port,  its  con- 
struction would  have  been  materially  differed 
from  what  it  actually  is.  It  bears  but  a  faint 
resembhxnce  to  either  of  the  four  chief  naval 
arsenals  of  France — Brest,  Rouchefort,  L'Or- 
ient,  or  Toulon.  Those  naval  and  military 
officers  who  have  inspected  its  docks,  declare 
them  to  be  constructed  with  the  special 
view  of  embarking  a  great  army  with  extra- 
ordinary promptitude.  In  the  event  of  a 
rupture  between  this  country  and  France,  it 
is  unquestionably  to  be  apprehended  that  a 
fleet  of  steam  transports,  supported  by  a 
convoy  of  line-of  battle  ships,  might  be  col- 
lected At  Cherbourg,  and  an  army  of  'fully 
sixty  thousand  men  be  embarked  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Such  an  expedition  might  be  directed  against 
Ireland,  or  against  the  coast  'of  Sussex  or 
Hampshire,  with  a  view  of  seizing  Ports- 
mouth, or  even  London.  It  would  then  be- 
come our  aim  to  intercept  this  expedition  by 
means  of  a  superior  fleet ;  and,  failing  in  this 
interception,  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  a 
Frencli  army  upon  our  own  soil.  We  have 
supposed  the  invading  force  to  be  60,000  in 
number ;  but,  if  the  French  Government 
could  rely  on  the  neutrality  of  the  German 
Powers,  they  could  probably  double  its 
number  without  any  addition  to  their  pre- 
sent military  establishment.  And,  if  the 
transports  at  their  disposal  were  insufficient 
to  convey  a  larger  force  than  60,000  men  at 
any  one  time,  a  second  army  might  be  ship- 
^d,  and  disembarked  on  these  coasts,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  disembarkation  of  the 
first. 

All  this,  of  course  presumes  either  the 
naval  ascendancy  of  the  enemy  in  the  Chan- 
nel, or  their  fortune  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleet,  or  their  rapidity  in  anticipating 


our  naval  preparations.  The  realization  of 
any  one  of  these  three  contingencies  would 
unquestionably  bring  a  French  army,  in  such 
circumstances,  on  the  British  coast. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  belief, 
that  neither  the  domestic  interests  of  France 
or  the  profesnsions  of  the  present  Emperor, 
will  be  sacrificed  in  favour  of  such  a  daring 
enterprise.  All  that  we  believe  Napoleon 
to  design  is,  the  attainment  of  such  a  supe- 
riority as  may  enable  him  to  hold  high  lan- 
guage to  this  and  to  other  governments, 
whenever  interest  or  policy  may  differ.  But 
such  language  might  lead  to  recrimination, 
which  the  public  spirit  of  neither  country 
would  brook,  and  from  which  either  govern- 
ment might  find  it  impossible  to  recede. 
Moreover,  no  political  calculations  can  be 
safely  based  upon  individual  life;  nor  can 
any  man  predict  the  astuteness  of  the  policy, 
or  the  fierceness  of  the  passions,  which  might 
become  dominant  in  France,  even  five  years 
hence,  under  a  new  ruler,  and  perhaps  also 
a  different  polity. 

The  two  chief  precautions  against  this 
contingent  danger;  even  though  we  acknow- 
ledge that  so  rapid  a  change  in  our  relations 
with  France  is  not  supported  by  a  balance 
of  probability — are  to  be  found,  first,  in  our 
naval  and  military  defences;  and,  secondly, 
in  our  foreign  alliances.  The  method  in 
which  we  have  resolved  to  gain  adequate 
security  at  the  least  possible  expense  during 
peace,  is  that  of  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
force  of  reserve  in  either  service.  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  addressed  them- 
selves, on  the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war, 
to  this  object ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
strictly  accurate  when  we  say,  that  the  name 
of  Lord  Palmerston  individually  is  asso- 
ciated with  every  recently  constituted  ele- 
ment of  defence  which  now  exists  in  this 
country. 

The  precautions  devised  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's Government  after  the  peace  of  1856, 
were  of  three  principal  kinds.  It  was  first 
their  aim  to  consolidate  the  militia  into  an 
efficient  army  of  reserve,  equal  to  an  en- 
counter with  the  trained  legions  of  the  Con- 
tinental Powers.  And  few  military  officers 
will  probably  dispute,  that  that  force,  which 
was  first  resolved  on  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  was  organised  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  expense  of  the  existence  of 
Lord  John  Russell  s  Administration,  and 
which,  on  his  accession  to  the  premiership, 
he  found  little  better  than  a  rabble,  is  now- 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  reliable  defences 
of  our  soil.  In  the  second  place,  the  late 
government  (^  '        ^tem  of  naval  re- 
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serve,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  maintenance 
of  a  force,  in  men,  and  in  ships  advanced  for 
commission,  sufficient  to  form  a  large  chan- 
nel fleet  at  almost  a  day's  notice.  In  this 
object  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry  were  en- 
gaged until  their  resignation  during  last 
February  ;  and  we  regret  to  find  so  little 
reason  to  believe  that  this  defensive  organi- 
zation, which  is  essential  to  the  security  and 
to  the  international  independence  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  has  been  pursued  by  Lord 
Derby's  Administration. 

In  regard  to  our  foreign  alliances,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  three  distinct  courses  to  be 
pursued,  w4th  regard  to  our  domestic  secu- 
rity,— the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance  is  the  first  in  importance ;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  friendship  betwen  this  country  and 
Russia  is  the  second  ;  and  the  union  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  into  a  common  alliance  with 
ourselves  is  the  third.  Two  out  of  these 
three  courses  have  obviously  formed  the 
chief  springs  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Falmer- 
ston  and  Lord  Clarendon.  The  French  al- 
liance was  created  by  the  former  statesman 
twenty-eight  years  ago  ;  and  it  was  devel- 
oped by  him  and  by  Lord  Clarendon  during 
the  Russian  war.  But  since  the  divergence 
of  France  from  this  country  on  the  question 
of  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and  Bolgrad,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  counterpoise  to 
the  event  of  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia,  the  cultivation  of  the  friendship  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  is  understood  to  have 
been  earnestly  pursued  by  the  late  cabinet. 
Few  objects  are  now  of  greater  moment  to 
the  independence  of  Europe  than  the  inte- 
gration of  Germany  by  a  diplomatic  union 
between  those  two  Powers. 

The  latter  of  these  three  courses — namely, 
the  pursuit  of  an  alliance  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia — has,  perhaps,  its  distinctive 
representation  in  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde.  Such  a  policy  has  certainly  been 
founded  on  this  just  assumption,  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Russia  is  the  only  power  in  a 
position  singly  to  ally  herself  in  arms  with 
ourselves.  And,  until  the  union  of  Ger- 
many shall  be  complete,  these  views  must 
always  be  maintained ;  for  our  experience 
of  the  Crimean  war  evinces  that  no  confi- 
dence can  be  reposed  in  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  Austria  in  our  behalf,  without  the 
unequivocal  support  of  the  whole  Germanic 
Confederation.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign 
policy  with  which  Lord  Clanricarde's  name 
has  been  associated,  is  fraught  with  much 
difficulty  in  practice  ;  and  the  recent  and  un- 
doubted political  intrigue  of  the  Russian 
Court  at  Villa  Franca,  indicates  that  the  en- 
croaching policy  of  that  government  has  not 


been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol.  But 
as  this  spirit  of  encroachment  did  not  pre- 
vent the  salutary  union  against  France  of 
this  country  with  Russia  in  1840,  even  upon 
a  great  Turkish  question,  much  more  may 
it,  at  a  future  time,  be  compatible  with  such 
a  union  in  a  maritime  war. 

But  subject  to  all  these  reservations,  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  must  be  the  cardi- 
nal aim  of  our  own  age ;  and  there  is  no 
course  by  which  it  is  more  likely  to  be  at- 
tained than  by  adding  to  an  existing  reci- 
procity of  commercial  interest,  an  approxi- 
mate equality  in  military  and  naval  power. 
To  preserve  the  French  alliance,  and  yet  to 
provide  the  means  of  resisting  French  ag- 
gression, are  now^  acknowledged  to  be  the 
chief  objects  of  our  policy.  Yet  it  happens, 
by  strange  inconsistency,  that  Great  Britain 
has,  at  this  moment,  contrived  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  statesman  who  is  the 
author  at  once  of  this  system  of  defence  and 
of  that  principle  of  alliance.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's Government  was  broken  up  by  a 
combination  of  those  parties  in  the  Liberal 
ranks,  who,  if  true  to  their  professions,  were, 
beyond  all  others,  indebted  to  its  policy. 
Though  opposed  by  the  Peace  Party,  it  was 
nevertheless  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  by  crea- 
ting and  maintaining,  during  nearly  thirty- 
years,  the  Anglo  French  alliance,  had  long 
preserved  the  peace  of  Europe.  Though 
opposed  by  the  advocates  of  freedom  abroad, 
it  was  he  who  had  been  the  champion  of 
Parliamentary  Government  in  almost  every 
State.  And  though  opposed  by  men  like 
Mr.  Roebuck,  whose  policy  it  now  is  to  de- 
mand security  against  invasion,  it  was  he 
who  organised  our  national  defences.  The 
principles  by  which  Lord  Palmerston  gen- 
erally regulated  this  alliance,  under  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  government,  and  amid  an  infi- 
nite complication  of  events,  are  those  on  which 
only  it  can  be  maintained ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
each  successive  administration  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  be  the  organ  of  his 
policy. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Rig-Veda-Sanhitd^  a  Collection 
of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.     London,  1850-57. 

2.  Rig-  Veda-Sanhitd,  ou  livres  des  Hymnes. 
Traduit  du  Sanscrit  par  M.  Langlois. 
Paris,  1851. 

3.  The  First  Two  Lectures  of  the  Sanhitd  of 
the  Rig-  Veda,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Mddhava  Acharya  in  Sanskrit,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  text.  Edited 
by  Dr.  E.  Roer.     Calcutta,  1849-55. 
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4.  Yajnavalkya^s  Gesetzbuch,  Sanskrit  und 
Deutsch.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  F. 
Stenzler.     Berlin,  1849. 

5.  Sacoontald  ;  or^  The  Lost  Ring.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Prose  and  Verse  from 
the  Sanskrit  of  Kalidasa,  by  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.,  etc.     Hertford,  1855. 

6.  Vikramorvasi.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  Edward  Byles  Cowell.  Hert- 
ford, 1851. 

7.  Mdlavika  und  Agnimiira,  aus  dem  San- 
skrit ubersetzt  von  Albrecht  Weber. 
Berlin,  1856. 

We  have  had  a  firm  footing  in  India  since 
the  cession  of  Bombay  in  1668.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  native  army  under  British  control 
in  1757  enables  us  to  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  we  have  occupied  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula for  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  the  key 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  conquered  country 
has  but  recently  been  handled,  and  is  even 
no\*-  scarcely  turned  in  the  lock. 

We  speak  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  India.  Of  course,  we  can  only  mean  one 
language.  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Tamil,  Telu- 
gu,  Bengali,  and  others  of  its  many  modern 
dialects,  have  their  literature,  their  gram- 
mars, their  dictionaries,  and  commentaries ; 
but  even  where  these  languages  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  Aryan  stock,  the 
subjects  of  their  compositions  are  all  refer- 
able to  those  of  the  one  language  of  which 
we  speak — Sanskrit. 

It  is  no  insult  to  our  readers  to  explain 
what  Sanskrit  really  is.  A  language  which 
is  not  only  dead,  but  the  very  spoken  exist- 
ence of  which  at  any  time  has  been  doubted 
by  8onie  of  its  most  zealous  students, — a 
language  which  has  no  national  name,  but  is 
known  to  all  only  as  Sanskrita-Vdch,  the 
'•  Perfect  Language," — which,  lastly,  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  older  literature  of  almost 
every  part  of  India,  is  an  anomaly  difficult 
to  define. 

Tlie  language  of  the  earliest  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hindus,  the  sacred  Vedas, — 
to  which  dates  varying  from  1200  to  2000 
years  b.c.  have  been  ascribed  by  different 
scholars, — is  not  properly  Sanskrita,  the 
Perfect  Language,  but  its  extremely  imper- 
fect and  irregular  parent.  Again,  from  the 
facts,  that  Piyadasi,  a  Buddhist  monarch  of 
the  third  century  d  c,  desiring  to  exhort  the 
peoples  of  India  to  peace  and  morality,  set 
up  inscriptions  in  the  eastern,  northern,  and 
south-western  regions  of  India,  in  a  language 
and  character  presenting  very  slight  dialectic 
variations,  but  certainly  not  Sanskrit  though 
allied  to  it;  and  that  another  king,  Asoka, 
having  defeated  Antiochus  (b.o.  206),  graved 
an  account  of  his  victory  on  certain  rocks  in 


the  Prakrita,  that  is,  the  "Common,"  the 
" Enchorial,"  not  the  "Perfect"  and  exclu- 
sive dialect, — we  gather,  that  at  that  period 
at  least,  Sanskrit,  if  spoken  at  all,  was  con- 
fined to  the  educated  castes,  the  Brahmans 
and  Kshatriyas.  We  have,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, sufficient  proof  that  Sanskrit  was  at 
one  time  spoken  by  all  classes  in  certain  re- 
gions of  India,  and  was  to  a  late  period  the 
vehicle  of  daily  conversation  among  the 
educated. 

For  the  former  of  these  assertions  we 
have  the  Epic  in  evidence.  Two  great  epics 
were  composed  in  India  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  both  have  as  much  a  national  character 
as  the  Iliad,  the  Nibelungen,  or  the  Sagas  of 
Scandinavia.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  * 
the  Ramayana,  which  is  a  complete  poem, 
having  one  subject  throughout  and  a  uniform 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Mahabharata  is  a  collection  of  ancient  lays 
of  different  dates,  and  different  qualities  as 
poetical  compositions.  We  see  little  doubt 
to  discredit  the  Puranic  legend,  that  the 
Mahabharata  was  the  subject  of  various 
recensions,  and  that,  therefore,  at  one  time 
its  language  may  have  been  older  in  form 
than  that  which  has  come  down  to  us;  but 
even  of  this  last  recension  the  date  can 
scarcely  be  fixed  later  than  the  third  century 
B.C.,  and  should  probably  be  put  back  at 
least  two  centuries.  Such  an  epic  as  this, 
consisting  of  popular  legends,  cannot  but 
have  been  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
describing  as  it  did  a  great  national  struggle 
of  their  ancestors,  which  we  have  now 
reason  to  think  took  place  shortly  after  the 
Vedic  period,  before  the  immigrant  Aryans 
had  entirely  quitted  their  north-western  set- 
tlements. But  if  such  were  the  case,  then 
Sanskrit  was  the  common  language  of  the 
whole  Aryan  people  at  some  period  between 
that  when  the  Veda  hymns  were  sung  at 
each  man's  morning  sacrifice,  and  that  when 
Piyadasi  found  it  necessary  to  address  the 
people  in  debased  dialects, — at  some  period, 
in  short,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  third 
century  n.c. 

The  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
the  singular  feature  of  two  languages,  hold- 
ing somewhat  the  relation  of  Latin  and  Italian 
to  one  another,  spoken  in  the  same  play,  be- 
fore the  same  audience.  The  male  charac- 
ters of  superior  C4iste  here  speak  Sanskrit; 
the  females,  and  those  of  inferior  rank,  Pra- 
krit. Now  we  know  that  the  drama  was 
represented  only  before  monarchs,  chiefs, 
and  Brahmans,  or,  at  least,  intended  for 
their  amusement  only.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  could  find  entertainment  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  did  not  understand,  or  had 
only  studied  as  a  dead  tongue.     The  West. 
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minster  boy  may  be  able  to  laugh  at  the 
jokes  of  the  Adelphi  or  Phortrs  which  he 
has  coached  up  during  the  preceding  year; 
but  Vikrama  and  his  court,  if  Sanskrit  was 
not  their  common  language,  would  have  been 
poorly  amused  at  the  mirth  of  a  Vidushaka, 
whose  part  had  been  written  in  that  dialect 
only  just  before  it  was  acted,  and  in  a  play 
never  represented  again  in  the  same  district. 

We  may,  therefore,  premise  that  Sanskrit, 
in  all  its  perfection,  was  at  one  time — pro- 
bably between  the  eighth  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C. — the  spoken  language  of  that  race 
which  immigrated  into  India  from  Central 
Asia,  and  to  which  modern  Orientalists  give 
the  name  of  Aryan  ;  that  its  very  perfection 
was  a  drawback  to  its  popularity  ;  and  that 
it  was  in  time  replaced,  among  the  lower 
orders,  by  easier  and  less  regular  forms, 
and  a  less  complicated  grammar,  but  was  re- 
tained as  the  vehicle  of  conversation  among 
the  educated  classes  until  at  least  the  third 
century  after  Christ. 

The  systematic  character  of  the  Aryan 
race  must  account  for  the  completeness  of 
their  language.  The  alphabet  itself  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Diflerent  characters 
are  used  for  the  long  form  of  each  vowel, 
and  the  aspirated  form  of  each  consonant; 
of  its  seven  vowel  sounds,  two — E  and  O — 
are  here  properly  set  down  as  diphthongs; 
to  each  of  its  five  classes  of  consc»nants,  be- 
ginning with  those  articulated  in  the  throat, 
and  ending  with  those  pronounced  by  the 
lips,  a  regular  nasal  is  attributed ;  and 
modern  grammarians  now  admit  that  there 
are  in  reality  five — if  not  six  —  kinds  of 
nasals,  though  we  have  hitherto  compre- 
hended them  under  two  forms  only.  Again, 
the  right  to  compound  any  number  of  words 
together, — the  value  of  which  in  a  far  less 
degree  is  fully  recognised  in  German, — gives 
the  language  the  power  of  continually  renew- 
ing itself,  and  adapts  it  to  the  requirements 
of  the  most  progressive  civilisation.  Every 
verb  may  be  conjugated  in  a  causal,  a  de- 
siderative,  and  a  frequentative  form,*  so 
that  one  root  may  be  developed  so  as  to  ex- 
press a  very  numerous  variety  of  ideas; 
and,  indeed,  the  powers  of  derivation  are  so 
great,  that  the  whole  language,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  less  than  50,000 
simple  words  in  common  usage,  may  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  2000  roots  of  one  syl- 
lable,— many  of  them,  indeed,  of  one  letter 
only. 


*  Ai;d  these  again  in  each  several  form.  Thus, 
from  the  simple  root  hhd,  to  be,  we  have  a  verb 
hohhwjayishayati,  "he  causes  the  wish  to  occasion 
frequent  existence,"  regularly  derived  and  uncom- 
pounded. 


Such  capabilities  and  such  regularity  can- 
not fail  to  interest  the  grammarian  ;  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  many 
grammatical  problems  that  have  long  puzzled 
the  world  have  been  solved  by  an  intro- 
duction to  this  perfect  language. 

But  Sanskrit  has  a  far  more  important 
interest  than  this,  if  only  viewed  as  a  lan- 
guage, and  independent  of  its  literature. 
Although  the  latest  researches  have  exploded 
the  theory,  that  it  was  the  actual  parent  of 
that  large  stock  of  languages  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Indo-European,  and  extends  from 
Hindustan  to  the  Americas  —  comprising 
Zend,  Persian,  Afghan,  Armenian,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  all  their  progeny,  the  Celtic,  the 
Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian 
families,  the  languages  of  the  whole  Japetic 
branch  of  mankind  —  in  short,  the  great 
literary  vehicles  of  the  world  (excepting 
only,  of  course,  Arabic  and  Chinese) — it  is 
not  denied,  that  while  it  is  the  actual  parent 
of  some,  as  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic 
families,  it  is  certainly  the  eldest  brother  of, 
and  presents  older  and  more  original  forms 
than,  all  the  rest.  It  is,  in  short,  the  lan- 
guage which  must  have  been  first  separated 
from,  and  therefore  most  closely  resembles, 
that  primeval  form  from  which  all  the  Ja- 
petic stock  is  derived ;  and,  as  such,  is  of 
great  importance  and  interest  to  the  student 
of  philology. 

The  value  of  a  study  of  Sanskrit,  however, 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  advantages 
gained  from  it  to  Comparative  Philology. 
The  classical  literature  of  India,  which  un- 
doubtedly holds  the  place  next  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  has  a  high  value  and  a 
deep  interest,  both  independently  and  in  its 
relation  to  that  of  other  countries.  We 
have  here  the  phenomenon,  so  rare  through 
out  the  world,  of  a  spontaneous  civilisation, 
owing  nothing  or  very  little  to  external  in- 
fluence,— a  civilisation  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  its  age,  and  not  exhausted.  The 
literature,  through  which  alone  this  is  now 
approachable,  must  therefore  be  full  of  in- 
terest because  of  the  light  which  it  casts  on 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  mythology  of  India  has  explained 
that  of  Greece  and  Scandinavia.  Jupiter 
and  Thor  are  no  longer  mere  personal 
divinities,  mere  substantial  representatives 
of  a  revealed  God.  Indra,  the  electricity  in 
the  firmament,  that  rides  upon  the  clouds, 
that  shivers  them  with  his  thunderbolt,  and 
lets  loose  the  collected  waters  within  them, 
— Indra,  who  is  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
personation of  the  commonest  phenomena 
of  the  skies  above  our  heads,  explained  them 
both;  and  we  now  learn  to  derive  all  poly- 
theism from   the  personification   of  a  few 
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elements,  and  to  connect  these  again  with 
original  monotheism. 

The  philosophy  of  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  displays  at  once  the  simplest  and  most 
refined  aspects  of  Pantheism  ;  and  men  like 
Frederick  Schlegel  and  Victor  Cousin,  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  of  resources  at  their 
command,  have  not  hesitated  to  record  their 
admiration  at  the  lofty,  yet  well-controlled 
theories  of  Kapila,  and  the  acute  system  of 
Gautama. 

But  the  study  of  Sanskrit  rises  from  a 
mere  interest  to  a  great  duty,  when,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, we  reflect  on  the  responsibility  that 
our  Indian  empire  entails  upon  us.  No  peo- 
ple that  has  come  under  our  control  has  given 
us  so  much  trouble  to  understand,  and  there- 
fore to  rule  judiciously,  as  the  Hindus ;  no 
nation  is  so  firmly  bound  by  tradition,  or  so 
devotedly  attached  to  the  wisdom  of  its  an- 
cestors. No  people,  in  short,  is  so  easily 
comprehended  through  its  literature,  yet  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  without  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  since  the  decline  of  their  gran- 
deur, since  the  turning  point  of  their  civilisa- 
tion, when  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  North- 
ern and  Central  India  were  merged  into  the 
grand  empires  of  the  Vikramas  and  Bhojas, 
the  Hindus — ere  long  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mussulman,  so  utterly  opposed 
to  all  internal  progress — have  been  living 
over  again,  as  it  were,  their  former  civilisa- 
tion, and  learned  to  invest  with  a  character 
almost  sacred  'every  production  of  those 
halcyon  days.  It  was  now  not  only  difficult, 
but  scarcely  permissible,  to  conceive  and 
produce  an  original  work.  The  few  that  ap- 
peared were  like  the  Puranas,  built  upon  the 
literature  of  the  classical  age,  or  plentifully 
interlarded  with  quotations  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  orthodoxy.  Translations  there 
were,  and  a  few  adaptations  now  from  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  and  even  Greek  literature ; 
while  foreign  legends,  and  even  Christian ity, 
were  grafted  upon  the  original  stock  of  Hin- 
du fables.  But  nothing  flourished  so  much 
OS  commentaries.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  Vedas,  the  philosophical  Sutras,  and  even 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  should  be  explained  by 
the  learned  ;  but,  besides  these,  we  have  com- 
mentaries on  grammars,  commentaries  on 
vocabularies,  commentaries  on  commentaries 
themselves. 

Thus  the  Hindu  of  today,  if  he  has 
shamefully  deteriorated  from  the  Hindu  of  the 
early  ages,  from  the  Kosala  and  Videha  of 
the  third  cent.  b.  c,  and  even  from  the  bold 
Ar)a  of  the  Vedas,  is  influenced  by  much 
the  same  motives,  uses  almost  the  same  laws, 
the  same  worship,  and  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  same  errors,  which  every  day,  by  lend- 
lug  them  age,  renders  more  difficult  to  re- 


move. We  might  as  well  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  Hebrew  Rabbi  without  Moses,  as 
the  Benares  Brahman  without  Manu  and  the 
Vedas ;  and  the  same  vantage-ground  that 
we  gain  over  the  one  by  a  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  are  confident  may  be,  and  is 
already  being  obtained,  over  the  other  by  a 
profound  and  critical  examination  of  their  re- 
ligious authorities. 

Nor  would  these  advantages  be  confined  to 
facilitating  conversion,  n^uch  as  that  is  to  be 
desired.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  religion  which  influence  and,  indeed, 
completely  mould  the  Hindu  character,  would 
awaken  a  mutual  respect  between  the  Hin- 
dus and  their  rulers,  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
tranquillity.  No  English  gentleman  would 
willingly  off*end  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish 
neighbour,  or  servant.  He  would  not  force  / 
him  to  work  on  Saturday,  nor  starve  him  be- 
cause he  refused  the  hated  swine's  flesh. 
Yet  cruelties  as  vulgar  as  these  are  continu- 
ally practised  by  English  officers  and  Eng- 
lish officials  towards  the  natives  of  India,  and 
that  simply  because  he  cannot  appreciate  the 
laws,  a  reverence  for  which  have  become  to 
the  Hindu  a  second  conscience.  But  while 
our  missionaries  are  inculcating  the  brotherly 
love  and  the  peace  of  Christianity,  the  lie  is 
openly  given  to  their  preaching  by  the  use- 
less brutality  which  English  oflicials,  nay, 
even  English  ladies,  by  their  own  confession, 
consider  it  necessary  to  employ  towards 
their  native  dependents.  We  are  far  from 
desiring  to  see  a  foolish  indulgence  displayed 
toward  the  prejudices  of  caste;  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  weak  yielding  of  successive 
governments,  in  this  respect,  has  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  every  mutiny  in  our  native 
army  from  1782  to  the  present  day.  But  if 
Christianity  is  ever  to  become  general  in  In- 
dia, we  must  convince  the  Hindus  of  its  prac- 
tical value  by  our  own  behaviour ;  and  this 
will  not  be  eifected  until  our  civil  servants 
are  taught  to  understand  the  subjects  over 
which  we  set  them,  and  that  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  literature.* 

Our  earliest  modern  information  on  San- 
skrit literature  came,  as  we  might  expect, 
from  the  French  Jesuits,  who,  with  their 
usual  shrewdness,  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
the  channel  through  which  alone  these  reserv- 
ed and  mysterious  Orientals  were  to  be  ap- 
proached. Letters  from  these  missionaries, 
written  in  the  early   part  of  last  century, 

•  As  Haileyburg  is  now  defunct,  wo  will  not  say 
more  here  than  that  we  know  from  porsonul  experi- 
ence that  the  examinations  in  Sanskrit  were  treated 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  students  at  that  col* 
lege  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  no  test  whatever  of 
their  acquaintance  with  that  language. 
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were  published  among  the  "  Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,"in  1780  ;  and  though  the  information 
they  contain  is  often  erroneous,  always  un- 
satisfactory, it  suffices  to  show  that  their 
writers  had  succeeded  in  fathoming  some  of 
the  most  cherished  mysteries  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  knowledge  they  acquired  enabled  them 
to  compose  a  Veda  of  their  own,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hin- 
dus, in  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  ingeniously  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
most  favourite  native  saints  and  deities  !  In 
17G5,  Warren  Hastings  induced  eleven  Brah- 
mans  to  draw  up  an  epitome  of  the  princi- 
pal law  books,  with  a  view  to  assist  the  Bri- 
tish in  administering  the  native  law  ;  but  the 
language  still  remained  known  to  a  few  only, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Pandits,  studied  it  from 
curiosity.  Among  these  was  Charles  Wil- 
kins,  who,  in  1785,  had  the  honour  of  pub- 
lishing the  first  translation  from  Sanskrit 
that  was  imported  into  Europe.  This  was 
one  of  that  strange  medley  of  Brahmanism 
and  philosophy,  of  rigid  ethics,  mystic  Pan- 
theism, and  wild  speculation,  clothed  in  ma- 
jestic metre,  the  Bhagavadgita,  or  Sacred 
Lay, — the  poem  which,  more  than  any  other, 
the  Brahmans  look  upon  as  only  inferior  to 
the  Vedas,  and  which,  as  the  visitor  to  the 
British  Museum  will  have  observed,  they  de- 
light in  writing  upon  yards  of  narrow  rib- 
bon, which  they  can  wind  conveniently  round 
a  stick  or  reel,  to  carry  about  their  persons. 
Indifferent  as  was  Wilkins'  translation,  it 
sufficed  to  excite  among  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope no  slight  curiosity  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  this  subtle  race ;  and  the  two  Sehlegels 
took  it  up  in  Germany,  the  one  employing  it 
liberally  for  his  Essay  on  Indian  Philosophy, 
in  1808, — the  other  producing  an  edition  of 
the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  1823, 
which  G.  V.  Humboldt  afterwards  made  the 
subject  of  a  clever  Essay. 

Sir  William  Jones  was,  however,  the  first 
man  who  thoroughly  mastered  the  language; 
and,  like  Wilkins,  he  was  fortunate  in  select- 
ing one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture for  translation.  In  1789,  he  gave  to 
Europe  an  elegant  prose  version  of  Kalida- 
sa's  Sacuntaki,  a  play  which  excited  Gothe  to 
rapture,  and  led  Chezy  to  learn  Sanskrit. 
This  play  has,  perhaps,  been  ofcener  trans- 
lated than  any  other  Sanskrit  work.  Chezy 
put  it  into  French  ;  Hirzel,  Bohtlingk,  Ernst 
Meier,  and  Lobedanz,  succeeded  one  another 
in  rendering  it  into  German  prose  or  verse  ; 
while  Mr.  Monier  Williams  has  given  us 
the  charming  translation  in  mingled  verse  and 
prose,  after  the  manner  of  the  original,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  at  length. 

Nothing  more  of  any  merit  was  achieved 
during  the  last  century  in  this  direction.    Be- 
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fore  its  close,  however,  were  published  the  first 
volumes  of  a  series,  which  has  been,  and  still 
is,  of  infinite  value  to  the  Indianist,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  studies  of  the  best  scho- 
lars, who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  residence 
in  India,  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
most  learned  of  the  natives.  The  Asiatic 
Researches  commenced  in  1788,  with  War- 
ren Hastings  as  patron,  and  Jones  and  Wil- 
kins on  the  committee,  and  concluded  with 
its  20th  volume  in  1839,  during  which  period 
the  best  English  students  of  Sanskrit  had 
been  its  contributors.  We  have  now  an  Ori- 
ental or  Asiatic  Society  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe ;  and  most  of  these,  be- 
sides publishing  a  journal,  in  which  the  sa- 
cred language  of  the  Hindus  receives  its  due 
share  of  attention,  are  engaged  in  the  repro- 
duction of  texts,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
too  great  for  private  individuals.  In  Eng- 
land, besides  the  direct  grants  from  the  East 
India  Company,  we  have  an  Oriental  Texts 
Society,  which  numbers  among  its  Sanskrit 
texts  the  Sama  Veda,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Stevenson ;  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
which  has  published  about  a  dozen  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit ;  and  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  ;  while  in  Calcutta  a  rapid  succession 
of  productions,  comprising  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  Vedic  literature,  the  Puranas, 
etc.,  has,  since  1849,  taken  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  with 
Dr.  Roer  as  manager ;  and  it  is  cheering  to 
Jind  that  the  most  enlightened  Brahmans  have 
heartily  co-operated  in  thus  bringing  the 
works  of  their  ancestors  beneath  the  test  of 
European  criticism.  The  present  century, 
and  particularly  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
seen  a  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  Indian 
literature  ;  and  we  calculate  that  not  less 
than  180  Sanskrit  texts,  and  translations 
from  80  of  them,  have  appeared  since  its 
commencement. 

The  students  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe  and 
India  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — 
those  who  have  studied  in  the  East, and  those 
who  have  studied  in  Europe.  The  former 
have,  as  it  were,  smoothed  the  path  for  the 
latter,  who  again  have  done  their  best  to 
make  the  results  of  their  studies  popular. 
Jones,  Wilkins,  Colebrooke,  Wilson,  Roer, 
Billantyne,  and  Stevenson,  are  of  the  former. 
Under  the  latter  head  come  Schlegel,  Lassen, 
Rosen,  Roth,  Weber  Benfey,  Bopp,  Bohlen, 
Bohtlingk,  and  many  others,  in  Germany  ; 
Williams,  Johnson,  and  Byles  Cowell,  in 
England ;  the  celebrated  Burnouf,  Chezy, 
Langlois,  and  Pavie,  in  France.  In  luily, 
Gorresio,  the  translator  of  the  Ramayana, 
stands  alone  ;  while  little  Greece  has  had 
one  scholar,  Dimitri  Galanos,  who,  having 
studied  for  many  years  at  Benares,  where 
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he  died,  left  valuable  translations  behind 
him. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress 
of  Sanskrit  studies,  and  premising  that,  in 
spite  of  the  labours  of  so  many  diligent 
scholars,  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  affirm  that  we  under- 
stand Sanskrit  literature  entirely,  or  could 
sit  down  to  write  its  history,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  some  of  the  principal 
fruits  of  these  studies  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  language 
of  the  Vedas  was  not  Sanskrita,  in  its  strict 
sense,  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  be- 
tween it  and  classical  Sanskrit  to  authorise 
our  calling  it  a  separate  language.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  modern  English,  but  it  is  greater 
than  between  Homer's  and  Demosthenes' 
Greek.  The  nearest  parallel  is  perhaps  be- 
tween Old  High  German  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  pure  Hanoverian  speech  of  the 
present  day.  One  may  often,  for  instance, 
light  upon  a  whole  sentence  in  the  Vedas 
which  might  be  transferred  into  a  work  com- 
posed 500  years  later,  yet  not  appear  anti- 
quated in  construction,  or  obsolete  in  the 
forms  of  words.  The  difference  consists 
rather  in  the  use  of  numberless  words  which 
were  lost  at  a  later  period,  and  in  that  in  ap- 
parent disregard  of  grammatical  rules  which 
invalidates  the  claim  of  the  Vedic  language 
to  be  called  Sanskrita  or  Perfect, — a  laxity 
which  commentators  and  grammarians  ex- 
press by  the  mnemonic  words,  "bahulam 
chhandasi  "  —  "  manifold  in  the  Veda." 
There  is  also  a  certain  breadth  about  the 
furn)8  and  inflexions  of  all  words ;  and  the 
broader  vowels,  particularly  the  long  A,  are 
constantly  found  where  the  later  language 
has  more  delicate  sounds.  Composition, 
again,  had  not  arrived  at  the  perfection  to 
which  it  attained  in  the  classical  period. 
The  rules  of  Sandhi,  or  the  conjunction  of 
words — a  systematic  element  of  grammar  in 
Sanskrit,  while  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
it  is  rather  accidental,  and  in  the  first  two 
almost  confined  to  poetry — are  here  oflen 
disregarded,  just  as  in  the  hiatus  of  Homer, 
which  cannot  be  totally  explained  away  by 
the  introduction  of  the  digamma,  but  must 
sometimes  be  regarded  as  a  crudencss  of  the 
earlier  language.  Another  parallel  to  the 
Homeric,  and  no  less  to  the  old  German  lan- 
guage, is  the  separation  of  prepositions  from 
their  verbs,  and  the  strong  adverbial  force 
given  to  the  former,  while  in  the  old  forms 
of  the  infmitive  we  find  undeniable  traces 
of  the  inflexions  of  a  yet  earlier  language  ; 
and  we  may,  from  these,  hazard  the  conjec- 
ture, that  the  infinitive  was  not,  as  has  been 


so  often  suspected,  an  old  dative,  but  rather 
an  obsolete  genitive  form. 

The  Vedas,  however,  are  undoubtedly  a 
portion  of  Sanskrit  literature,  whatever  be 
their  language.  Their  spirit  runs  through 
every  subsequent  composition.  Their  dark- 
ly tinted  legends  are  the  bases  of  later 
works ;  their  crude  philosophy  is  developed 
in  every  age  of  Hindu  civilisation.  They 
have  therefore  been  for  a  long  time  the  Ul- 
tima Thule  at  which  every  explorer  of  Sans- 
krit literature  was  eager  to  arrive ;  and 
great  were  the  expectations  entertained  as 
to  the  light  that  they  would  throw  on  the 
strange  theology  and  most  eccentric  tenets 
of  the  Hindus.  We  expected  here  to  find 
the  true  origin  of  caste ;  here  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  Hindu  triad  ;  here  the  source 
of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  here 
that  combination  of  Pantheism  and  Polythe- 
ism which  ought  to  have  preceded  the  schism 
of  the  Darsanas,  or  philosophical  schools, 
from  orthodox  Brahmanism.  We  found 
none  of  these  things ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  results  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
that  we  are  enabled  by  the  Vedas  to  pro- 
nounce Brahmanism  a  gross  imposition. 
For  centuries  the  Brahmans  have  appealed 
to  the  Vedas  as  their  authority  for  every 
error  and  malpractice  which  they  maintain- 
ed ;  for  years  they  have  met  the  arguments 
of  Europeans  by  referring  to  those  so-called 
sacred  books,  which  they  did  their  best  to 
keep  back  from  us.  "  So  say  the  Vedas," 
has  long  been  the  support  for  every  doctrine 
and  every  practice.  "  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  the  Vedas,"  has  always  been  the  ar- 
gument used  to  confound  an  opponent.  It 
has  been  ceded  that  the  laws  of  Manu,  though 
excellent  and  authoritative  in  one  age,  were 
not  binding  in  all ;  but  the  universality  of 
Vedic  precept  has  always  been  insisted  on, 
and  if  a  principle  were  not  found  in  those 
books,  it  would  not  be  adhered  to.  Upon 
these  grounds,  we  are  now  enabled  to  over- 
throw half  the  institutions,  social  as  well  as 
religious,  of  modern  Brahmanism ;  and  no 
labour  has  possessed  such  value  as  that 
given  to  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of 
those  works  which  the  Hindus  assert  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Bramah 
himself. 

The  Vedas  are  generally  considered  as 
four  in  number, — the  Rich,  the  Yajush,  the 
Sdma,  and  the  Atharva;  but  the  last  of 
these  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  age 
than  the  rest,  when  the  hierarchy  was  assert- 
ing its  supremacy,  and  the  religion  had  al- 
ready begun  to  change.  Besides  the  indica- 
tions it  presents  of  a  more  advanced  civilis- 
ation, we  find  its  hymns  adapted  to  private 
rather  than  tribular,  public,  or  even  domes- 
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tic  worship.  A  mystic  and  magic  character 
runs  throughout  it,  little  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  age  ;  and  we 
find  dark  superstitious  formulas  to  be  em- 
ployed against  giants,  demons,  disease,  and 
so  forth,  and  even  imprecations  to  be  used 
against  enemies.  We  are  often  told  in  Sans- 
krit writings  that  there  are  but  three  Vedas  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
there  was  originally  only  one,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Rich.  The  hymns  of  this 
Veda  are  repeated  entirely  in  a  disjointed 
form  in  the  Sama,  and,  with  little  alterations, 
in  the  Atharva  also ;  while  the  Yajush  con- 
tains principally  forms  of  prayer.  But  it  is 
curious  that  the  same  question  which  has 
been  started,  especially  in  Germany,  with 
regard  to  our  own  four  Gospels,  should  be 
also  that  which  suggests  itself  in  the  case  of 
the  four  Vedas.  To  the  fourth,  indeed,  as 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  can  assign  a 
decidedly  later  date  than  to  the  other  three, 
which,  like  the  three  Gospels,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  synoptic.  The  questions,  which  is 
the  earliest  1  and  did  one  borrow  from  an- 
other, or  all  three  from  some  common  source, 
or  the  Yajush  and  Sama  from  the  Rich?  are 
still  unanswered,  and  can  indeed  only  be  sa- 
tisfactorily set  at  rest,  by  supposing  that  no 
collection  whatever  was  made  of  these  hymns 
until  such  time  as  their  meaning  had  grown 
obsolete,  and  a  greater  reverence  was  at- 
tached to  them  ;  that  in  the  meantime  they 
were  handed  down  orally,  traditionally  ex- 
plained, and  used  according  to  primitive 
practice  in  connection  with  the  various  sa- 
crifices. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  of  the  first 
importance,  as,  whatever  be  the  date  of  the 
various  collections  or  recensions,  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  Rig-Veda  contains  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  hymns  which  are  found 
in  all ;  and  the  pre-eminence  given  to  this 
book  by  native  writers  confirms  the  opinion 
cf  modern  scholars.  Jt  is  therefore  to  the 
Rich  that  the  principal  attention  has  been 
allotted.  A  young  German  of  great  pro- 
mise, attached  to  University  College,  London, 
as  Oriental  Professor,  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture on  the  interpretation  of  this  book ;  and 
if  F.  Rosen's  Latin  rendering  was  little  cal- 
culated to  popularise  the  Veda,  it  was  at 
least  the  pioneer  of  more  lucid  expositions. 
In  1833  he  gave  us  a  "specimen"  of  his 
work ;  and  in  1838  the  whole  of  the  first 
A^itaka,  or  eighth  part,  was  published  after 
his  death  in  1837. 

But  between  1847  and  1850  three  trans- 
lations appeared  almost  simultaneously,  as 
the  results  of  the  independent  studies  of 
three  first-rate  scholars.  In  India,  Dr.  Roer 
published  a  good  literal  rendering  of  the 


first  two  chapters  of  the  first  Ashtaka.  In 
France,  a  most  adventurous  and  indefatiga- 
ble student,  the  late  M.  Langlois,  gave  us  a 
^vQQ  French  version, — too  free,  indeed,  to  be 
of  much  value  to  the  student,  but,  as  con- 
veying for  the  most  part  the  true  sense  of 
the  hymns  in  readable,  nay  even  poetical 
diction,  well  calculated  to  interest  the  gene- 
ral reader.  A  little  later,  our  own  chief 
Indianist,  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  pro- 
duced the  first  volume  of  a  translation  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  text-book  of  all  fu- 
ture students. 

The  difficulty  of  these  labours  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  It  is  not  that  the  text  pre- 
sents many  variations.  We  have  no  MSS. 
earlier  than  the  16th  century ;  and  by  that 
time,  if  not  long  before,  the  reverence  at- 
tached to  every  word  of  the  Vedas  must 
have  fixed  the  readings  unalterably,  while 
copyists  have,  in  transferring  such  a  work, 
been  always  too  careful  to  raise  difficulties 
by  their  mistakes.  Again,  the  Commenta- 
ries— of  which  those  of  the  two  brothers 
Madhava  and  Sayana,  in  the  14th  century, 
are  the  most  esteemed — repeat  every  word 
of  the  text,  with  its  signification  appended  ; 
so  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  discovering 
first  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  them- 
selves, next  the  sense  of  each  sentence. 
What  thisdiflSculty  is,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Dr.  Max  Miiller,  after  twelve 
years'  indefatigable  study  of  his  subject : — 
"  W^ords,  verses,"  he  says,  "  nay  whole 
hymns,  in  the  Rig- Veda,  will  and  must  re- 
main to  us  a  dead  letter." 

The  extent,  too,  of  these  books  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  labour  of  the  interpreters. 
Roth  has  calculated  that  the  mere  Sanhita  or 
metrical  portion  of  the  Vedas,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Brahmana  or  later  ritual 
appended  to  each,  contains  not  less  than 
30,000  couplets,  of  which  11,000  go  to  the 
Rig-Veda.  In  the  splendid  edition  of  this 
book  which  Dr.  Miiller  is  producing  at  the 
expense  of  the  E.  I.  Company,*  little  more 
than  half  the  Sanhita,  with  Sangana's  Com- 
mentary, occupies  little  less  than  3000  pages 
of  large  quarto. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  in 
the  obsolete  words.  In  spite  of  the  ancient 
Nirukta  or  Vedic  glossary  of  Yaska,  in  spite 
of  Panini's  valuable  interpretations,  in  spite 
of  direct  and  indirect  commentaries,  there 
are  many  words  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  a  satisfactory  meaning.  Sometimes 
the  commentators  content  themselves  with  a, 
signification  which,  however  correct  in  its 


*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  tliat  the  Grovernment 
will  continue  this  and  similar  liberal  grants,  mad©  by 
the  late  Company. 
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derivation,  throws  no  light  on  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  Such  a  word  is  Siprin,  which 
is  interpreted  to  mean  "  having  a  prominent 
nose  or  jaw ;"  but  which  we  find  applied  in- 
differently to  Indra,  the  king  of  gods,  to 
common  mortals,  and  to  fourfooted  beasts. 
wSometimes  they  give  us  two  or  three  mean- 
ings, leaving  us  to  choose  which  we  will.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  ambiguity  is  the 
word  Swarya,  which  the  scholiasts  concur  in 
rendering  by  "  that  which  can  be  well  sent 
{sushthu  preraniyam)^  or  noisy  (sabdaniyam)^ 
or  praiseworthy  {stutyam)y  The  word  is 
an  epithet  of  Indra's  thunderbolt,  and  each 
translator  has  adopted  a  different  equivalent. 
Wilson,  evidently  thinking  of  the  darts 
eKaTT](i6Xov  ^An6XXo)vog,  has  preferred  the 
first,  and  translated  swarya  by  "  far-whirl- 
ing." M.  Langlois,  adopting  the  second, 
gives  the  equally  appropriate  meaning  "  re- 
tentissante  ;"  while  Dr.  Roer  has  the  third, 
"praiseworthy."  We  have  no  means  of 
deciding  between  these  disagreeing  doctors. 
Westergaard,  a  good  authority  on  roots,  but 
who  wrote  in  1841,  when  the  Vedas  were 
little  understood,  gives,  as  the  meanings  of 
the  root  swri,  from  which  sioarya  is  derived, 
— 1,  sonare  (comp.  the  German  schworen, 
and  our  own  swear)^  as  the  common  mean- 
ing; 2,  laudare,  caniare,  as  the  Vedic  signifi- 
cation ;  3,  ire,  se  movere.  Wilson,  in  the 
2d  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  gives,  "to 
sound,  be  diseased,  pain  or  torture."  The 
quotations  from  the  Rich  support  the  sense 
(»f  "  praiseworthy,"  which  is  apparently  the 
least  suited  to  the  context.  Now,  it  matters 
little  whether  a  thunderbolt  be  spoken  of  as 
fleet,  noisy,  or  worthy  of  praise,  but  it  does 
matter  much  that  the  translators  of  the  Veda 
should  be  able  to  arrive  at  more  definite 
conclusions  with  respect  to  single  words, 
which,  in  language  so  elliptical,  yet  so  re- 
vered as  that  of  these  books,  may  often  be 
of  sufliclent  importance  to  confirm  or  annul 
a  whole  branch  of  philosophy,  or  a  whole 
system  of  law.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
by  restoring  the  true  reading  in  a  single 
sentence.  Prof.  Wilson  has  taken  from  under 
ihe  feet  of  the  Brahmans  the  only  text  upon 
which  they  stood  to  support  the  suicide  of 
widows, — a  discovery  which  would  have 
saved  India  its  disturbances  in  1835  and 
1838,  had  it  been  known  to  Lord  W.  Ben- 
linck  when  he  abolished  Suttee. 

The  three  translations  are,  then,  all  wor- 
thy of  commendation,  at  least  for  diligence; 
but  while  wo  cannot  but  deprecate  the  inde- 
pendence of  scholiasts,  and  extreme  freedom 
which  distinguishes  the  arbitrary  renderings 
of  M.  Langlois,  we  must  deplore  the  prosaic 
nd  too  scholastic  tone  of  the  other  two. 
tea  6nce  the  meaning  is  ascertained,  the 


diction  of  the  Vedas  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  turn  into  elegant  and  even  poetic  English. 
The  sentences  are  short ;  the  language  bold, 
brond,  and  nervous  ;  the  ideas  original,  often 
poetical,  always  lofty.  It  is  peculiarly  full 
of  simile,  of  startling  freshness  and  spirit. 
Thus,  the  early  dawn  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'•  "Westward  she  goes  as  a  brotherless  maiden 

seeks  the  men  of  her  kin  ; 
And  as  one  mounts  the  hall  of  justice  to  recover 

stolen  goods ; 
Like  the  wife  that  yearns  to  charm  her  ppouse. 
Dawn    decks  herself    in    pleasing  garb,  and 

smiling,  as  it  were,  displays  her  charms." 

"  The  youthful  dawn  approaches  from  the  East ; 
She  yokes  her  team  of  purple  oxen." 

"Dawn,  like    a    barber,  shears    the    thickened 

gloom ; 
And  bares  her  bosom  as  the  cow  her  udder 

yields ; 
And  as  the  cattle  hasten  to  the  lea,  she  westward 

speeds, 
And  shedding  brilliance  o'er  all  the  earth,  drives 

back  the  night." 

The  similes  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  ridicu- 
lously forced,  as  in  speaking  of  the  god  of 
fire,  Agni : — 

"  At  whose  worship  the  priests  pour  the  dripping 
butter  on  the  flames, 
And  the  drops  mount  the  fire,  as  though  they 
were  its  many  children,  just  as  boys  upon,  a 
father's  back."* 

It  is  quite  possible  to  give  the  literal 
sense,  and  even  the  proper  order  of  the 
words,  and  yet  retain  the  spirit  and  warmth 
of  the  original.  We  shall  now  give  a  speci- 
men of  this,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  per- 
haps the  most  spirited  hymn  of  those  yet 
published.  It  describes  the  contest  of  Indra, 
the  lord  of  thunder,  with  Vritra,  otherwise 
called  Ahi,  the  personification  of  the  rain- 
cloud.  Those  who  know  India  c^in  well  ap- 
preciate the  joy  that  welcomes  descending 
showers  upon  the  parched  and  heated  fields, 
and  understand  how  the  cloud  which  is  sup- 
posed to  imprison  the  water  is  regarded  as 
a  demon,  while  the  lightning  that  cleaves  it,, 
and  sets  them  free  to  descend  on  earth,  is 
worshipped  as  a  beneficent  deity  : — 

"  Of  Indra  now,  the  ancient  mighty  deeda,  which 
he,  the  thnnderer,  achieved,  I  sing. 

The  cloud  he  slew,  then  spilled  the  watera.  He 
brokti  (channel?)  for  the  mountain  streams. 

He  eJew  the  cloud   that  blank   back   to  the 


*  So  the  scholiast,  bat  the  passage  is  obscure. 
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mountain.    Twasbtri*  had  made  his  rattlingf 

bolt  for  him. 
As  to  their  calves  do  cows,  the  flowing  waters 

hurried  to  the  sea. 
Like  a  bull,  he  soughtf  the  Soma.    At  the 

triple  rites  he  drank  it  as  'twas  poured. t 
Magbavanf  seized  his  shaft,  the  thunderbolt ; 

he  struck  that  first-born  of  the  clouds. 
When,  Indra,  thou  hast  slain  the  first-born  of 

the   clouds,  then   hast  thou  destroyed   the 

deceptions  of  those  deluders. 
Then  sun  and  sky  and  dawn  producing,  thence- 
forward found'st  thou  not  a  foe  at  all. 
Indra  struck  the  cloud iert  cloud-god,  maimed 

with  his  bolt  with  mighty  blow. 
As  tree-trunks  felled   by  the  axe,   Ahi  lies 

stretched  upon  the  earth. 
Like  a  'warrior,  malignant,  Vritra  challenged 

the  great  hero,  destroyer  of  many,  slaughterer 

of  his  foes. 
He  has  not  escaped    the    contact   of   these 

slaughters.     Indra's    foe    has    crushed   the 

river  (banks). 
Fot)tless  and   handless,  Indra  he  defied.     He 

struck  his  thunder-dint  upon  his  upper  side.f 
As  an  enunch  desiring  to  be  like  a  man,  Yritra 

lay  bereft  of  many  limbs. 
As  from  a  river  of  broken  banks,  the  waters, 

bringing  joy  to  the  heart,  flow  o'er  him  lying 

there. 
At  the  feet  of  the  waters  which  Vritra  in  his 

might  imprisoned,  lies  Ahi  stretched. 
The   mother   of  Yritra  lay  across  her  son's 

(body).    Indra   on  her  brought  down   his 

weapon. 
The  mother  was  above,  the  son  below.     Danu 

lay  as  a  cow  with  her  calf. 
O'er  the  nameless  corpse  of  Vritra,  cast  in  the 

midst  of  restless,  never-ceasing  waves, 
The  waters  pass.    The  foe  of  Indra  lay  in 

lasting  gloom. 
The  waters,  the  wives  of  the  destroyer,  had 

stood  restrained,  guarded  by  Ahi,  like  the 

cows  by  Pan  in. 
Indra,   having  slain   Vritra,  has  opened   the 

cavern  which  confined  them. 
Like  a  horse's  tail  wast  thou,  Indra,  with  thy 

thunderbolt,    when    he    alone,  resplendent, 

struck  at  thee  again. 
Thou  hast  won  the  kine.    Thou  hast  won,  0 

hero,  the  Soma  juice.    Thou  hast  sent  down 

the  seven  rivers  to  flow. 
Not  the  lightning,  not  the  thunder,  not  the 

rain  which  he  poured,  nor  the  thunderbolt, 

reached  Indra, 
When  he  and  Vritra  fought.    Even  in  other 

(fights)  was  Maghavan  victorious. 
What  slayer  of  Ahi  didst  thou  look  for,  Indra, 

when  fear  entered  thy  heart,  about  to  slay 

him. 
And  nine  and  ninety  streams,  like   frighted 

hawk,  thou  fled'st  across  ? 
Indra,  bearing  the  thunderbolt,  (became)  king 

of  the  moveable  and  immoveable,  of  tame  and 

of  horned  beasts ; 
Thus  he  dwells  the  king  of  mortals.     All  those 

*  The  Hindu  Vulcan. 

•j-  These  words  are  all  of  doubtful  interpretation. 

I  Another  name  for  Indra. 


things  he  comprehends,  as  does  the  wheel  its 
spokes." 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  subject,  namely, 
what  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  and  early 
civilisation  of  the  Hindus  by  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  these  hymns.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  more  we  read,  the  less  respect 
we  feel  for  these  productions.  Not  only  is 
the  divine  origin  claimed  for  them  by  the 
Hindus  at  once  refuted  by  the  very  ordinary 
character  and  the  selfish  creed  which  distin- 
guishes them  as  peculiarly  mortal,  but  they 
are  not  even  all  of  them  on  sacred  subjects. 
In  one  place  we  have  an  erotic  dialogue  of  a 
loose  description  between  a  man  and  his 
wife ;  in  another,  an  address  to  food,  which 
was  evidently  the  composition  of  some 
hungry  or  gluttonous  head-man  of  a  tribe. 
In  another,  a  gambler  complains  of  his  ill- 
luck.  In  one  the  hawk,  in  another  the  sacri- 
ficial pole,  in  a  third  the  Francoline  par- 
tridge, in  others  even  the  mortar  and  pestle, 
and  the  wheelbarrow  in  which  the  victim  is 
brought,  are  the  subjects  of  laudation.  Yet 
there  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  these  ani- 
mals and  objects  were  raised,  by  an  Egyp- 
tian system  of  deification,  to  an  idolatrous 
polytheism ;  everything  in  the  Vedas  mili- 
tates against  the  idea  of  an  infinite  pantheon, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  Puranas  revel ; 
but  rather  we  must  take  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  case.  We  agree,  then,  with 
Roth  in  believing  that  the  so-called  Rishis — 
sages  or  seers  to  whom  the  hymns  are  attri- 
buted— were  not  men  of  a  purely  priestly 
character,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
chieftains,  whose  position,  as  the  heads  of 
their  tribes,  obliged  them  to  call  upon  their 
gods  and  take  the  lead  in  all  public  sacrifice. 
Such  a  character  we  find  in  the  celebrated 
Viswamitra;  and  the  furious  enmity  breathed 
in  some  of  those  hymns  is  little  consistent 
with  that  humanity  which  shrinks  from  the 
destruction  even  of  a  fly,  by  which  Brah- 
mans  are  distinguished  in  later  works. 
Some  indeed,  and  a  large  proportion,  of 
these  songs  were  evidently  recited  at  the 
sacrifice  which  preceded  a  battle,  and  have 
no  higher  object  than  to  elicit  victory  from 
a  god  who  could  give  it.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  were  not 
only  priests,  but  priestly  tribes  and  families, 
in  the  Vedic  age ;  and  to  the  ascendancy  of 
these  tribes  over  the  others  we  must  look  for 
the  origin  of  Brahmanism.  The  Brahmans 
of  Benares,  and  elsewhere,  still  claim  de- 
scent from  some  of  the  Rishis,  to  whom  the 
composition  of  these  hymns,  or  rather  their 
delivery  from  Brahma,  is  ascribed  :  and,  if 
we  can  believe  the  Aitireya  Brahraana,  a 
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purely  Vedic  work,  the  families  of  these 
Rishis  were  early  distinguished  by  white 
robes  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hair. 
Thus  the  Vasishthas  wore  a  single  lock  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  the  Atreyas  three 
curls,  the  Angirasas  five,  while  the  family  of 
Bhrigu*  were  clean  shorn.  It  is  true  that 
every  man  was  his  own  priest  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  the  common  kitchen  fire  was 
worshipped  as  a  form  of  Agni  (ignis),  who 
is  often  unwinchingly  praised  for  his  utility 
in  the  culinary  department.  But  we  also 
find  continual  assemblies  of  priests,  in  large 
numbers,  to  perform  sacrifices  for  monarchs 
and  chieftains. 

So  then  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  far  from 
being  mines  of  theology  and  philosophy,  are 
very  simple  eflfusions  of  a  simple  people, 
sung  either  before  battle,  or  at  the  public 
sacrifice,  or  on  more  ordinary  occasions; 
composed  by  leading  men  in  the  tribe, 
whether  of  a  priestly  or  secular  character, 
and  handed  down  from  age  to  age  till  they 
acquired  a  sanctity  which  has  since  clung  to 
them. 

We  have  no  space  to  dive  into  the  vexed 
question  of  Hindu  dates.  No  investigation 
is  so  unsatisfactory.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  it  is  now 
received  by  several  good  scholars  that  the 
Vedic  hymns  were  composed  mostly  about 
fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  but  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  therefore  not  collected, 
until  the  eighth  century  b.c.  The  geogra- 
phy of  these  hymns  confirms  in  a  striking 
manner  the  theory,  long  held  by  the  best 
Sanskrit  scholars,  that  the  Aryan  or  original 
Hindu  race  migrated  from  Central  Asia 
about  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ,  en- 
tered India  by  the  north-west,  dwelt  during 
the  earliest  Vedic  period  in  the  Panjab,  and 
migrated,  or  rather  fought  their  way,  into 
Central  India  during  the  five  centuries  that 
succeeded.  Long  before  the  laws  of  Manu 
could  have  been  codified,  long  before  men 
could  have  been  found  to  advocate  the  life- 
hating  asceticism  of  Patanjali,  or  approve 
the  halfatheistic  theories  of  Kapila,  the 
Aryan  emigrants  must  have  been  settled 
along  the  Ganges,  and  been  utterly  changed 
from  their  Vedic  ancestors.  We  have  here 
Indeed  a  free  people,  with  little  traces  of 
caste,  if  indeed  any  of  the  apparent  traces 
can  be  relied  on.  They  were  indeed  divided 
into  the  five  natural  classes,  just  as  they  are 
in  Homer ;  but,  so  far  from  being  coerced 
by  any  rules  of  vama^  we  find  a  great  saint, 
Vdmadeva,  dining  oflT  nothing  less  polluted 


•  Suidaa  and  Hcaychlus  tell  us  that  the  Thracians 
attributed  their  laws  to  Briges,  as  derived  from  the 
god  Men.    This  is  evidently  Bhrigu  and  Manu. 


than  the  entrails  of  a  dog ;  we  find  the  meat 
of  horses,  and  even  cows,  devoured  after  the 
sacrifice ;  we  find  the  family  chaplain  driving 
his  master's  chariot  in  the  most  servile  man- 
ner, as  in  the  legend  of  King  Tryaruna,  while 
sovereigns  take  the  duties  of  priests  on  their 
own  shoulders.  Not  once  are  the  Shiidras 
mentioned;  the  Vaisyas  never,  as  a  caste. 
The  term  Kshatriya  is  once  mentioned  to 
designate  the  dependent  of  a  Raja ;  and 
though  the  name  of  Brahman  occurs  often 
enough,  we  can  only  understand  it  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

Again,  that  the  Panjab  was  the  locality  of 
the  Vedic  Aryans,  we  learn  from  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Sursooty,  and  others 
of  its  rivers  ;  and  that  they  had  not  long  been 
settled  there,  we  gather  from  a  certain  con- 
nection between  their  worship  and  that  of  the 
people  they  had  just  severed  from.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  (1.216)  that  the  Massagetse 
sacrificed  a  horse  to  the  sun,  and  (IV.  61) 
that  the  Scythians  did  the  same,  with  other 
animals.  The  same  custom  was  observed 
by  the  Persians ; 

"  Placat  equo  Persia  radiis  Hyperiona  cinctum, 
Ne  detar  celeri  victima  tarda  Deo." 

The  Massagetse  occupied  precisely  that  posi- 
tion to  which  the  legends  of  Mount  Meru 
and  its  rivers,  among  which  Jaxartes  and 
Oxes  may  be  clearly  traced,  point  as  the  cra- 
dle of  the  Aryan  race,  and  the  early  mention 
of  the  Saca3  (Sakas)  and  Bactrians  (Yavands) 
as  the  principal  foreign  nations,  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  Aryan  race  travelled 
southward  from  the  highlands  v  of  Central 
Asia  before  entering  the  Panjab.  Now  there 
are  two  hymns  in  the  first  Ashtaka  which 
describe  minutely  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse, 
the  Ashwamedha,  which  those  will  remem- 
ber who  have  read  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama ;" 
and  the  simplicity  of  this  sacrifice  in  which 
a  single  horse  was  preceded  by  a  single  black- 
necked  goat  of  various  colours,  distinguishes 
it  strikingly  from  the  sumptuous  Ashwa- 
medha of  later  days,  in  which  349  animals 
were  bound  to  21  posts,  and  from  the  obscen- 
ity attending  this  sacrifice  as  described  in  the 
Ramdyana.  But  the  great  reverence  even 
then  attached  to  this  offering,  the  distinction 
it  gave  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  had 
already  given  place  to  that  of  Agni  among 
the  Aryans,  connects  them  very  forcibly  with 
the  nomadic  and  semi-barbarous  races  from 
which  they  had  separated.  We  may  notice 
by  the  way,  that  in  one  of  these  hymns  oc- 
curs perhaps  the  only  indication  of  a  future 
life,  or  at  least  of  transmigration,  contained  in 
the  Vedas  : — "  Verily,  at  this  moment  thou 
dost  not  die,  nor  art  thou  harmed,  for  thou 
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goest  by  auspicious  paths  to  the  gods,"  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  victim. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Aryans  of  the  Vedic  period  were  barbarians, 
or  even  nomads.  We  have  mention  in  their 
hymns  of  cities,  of  commerce,  merchants  and 
sailors,  of  weapons  of  wood  and  iron,  of  cha- 
riots, of  heralds,  travellers,  and  inns  for  their 
accommodation,  and  even  of  the  vices  of  a 
primitive  civilisation,  such  as  dice-playing, 
prostitution,  debts,  and  debtors.  The  posi- 
tion of  woman  was  also  that  of  a  freer  and 
better  age.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  raonogomy  was  universal,  although  poly- 
gamy was  probably  admissible ;  for  though 
the  hymn  in  which  Dirghatamas  is  said  to 
have  married  the  ten  daughters  of  King  Swa- 
naya,  may  well  belong  to  a  somewhat  later 
age,  we  have,  in  the  one  translated  above, 
mention  of  the  waters  as  wives  of  Vritra. 
We  find,  however,  that  women  at  that  period 
appeared  in  public,  rode  in  chariots,  though 
apparently  ill  at  ease  in  them,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed as  swaying  to  and  fro  as  bushes  in  the 
wind,  took  part  in  sacrifices,  and  even  inherit- 
ed a  share  in  the  paternal  wealth.  In  short, 
the  Aryans  of  this  period  describe  themselves 
much  in  the  same  colours  as  another  branch 
of  the  same  stock  was  painted  by  Tacitus  in 
the  Germania. 

Whatever  be  the  date  of  the  first  collec- 
tion of  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  it  is  not  dis- 
puted that  their  composition  precedes  that  of 
any  other  literary  work  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  no  slight  interest,  to  inquire 
what  ideas  they  present  with  reference  to  re- 
ligion. Now,  those  who  look  to  all  ancient 
records  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  our  own 
Scriptures,  will  be  here  disappointed.  We 
have  not  only  very  few  remains  of  primeval 
legends,  but  we  have  even  few  indications  of 
any  original  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  religion  of  the  Vedas  is  essentially  a 
natural  religion,  and  that  of  the  most  selfish, 
worldly,  and  material  description.  The  ob- 
jects of  worship  were  wealth,  safety,  victory, 
and  food. 

"  I  invoke  you  both,  Indra  and  Varuna,  for 
manifold  opulence ;  make  us  victorious  over 
our  enemies,"  is  the  common  strain  of  their 
prayers.  "  Indra  is  a  giver  among  the  givers 
of  thousands,"  is  at  once  their  common  praise 
and  common  hint.  Coming,  as  the  Aryans 
doubtless  did,  from  a  cold  mountain  plateau, 
where,  to  believe  Herodotus,  wood  was  so 
scarce  as  to  oblige  the  Scythians  to  burn  the 
bones  of  the  animals  they  wished  to  roast, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Agni,  the  fire,  both  do- 
mestic and  aerial,  should  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  the  preparer  of  food  and  the 
mystic  messenger  between  heaven  and  earth. 


It  has  been  attempted — ^but  we,  for  our 
part,  think  without  success — to  draw  a  pure 
Vedic  philosophy  from  the  hymns  before  us. 
With  the  exception  of  one,  S^kta  (A.  2,  V. 
14.  S.  8),  which  is  supposed  by  Say  ana  to  con- 
tain the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  but  which, 
from  its  unusual  length,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  again  entire  in  the  Atharva,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  Rich,  these  hymns  seldom  go  farther  in 
mysticism  than  to  confound  the  deities  and 
their  attributes  with  thoseof  the  natural  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them.  It  is  true  that 
Yaska  not  only  affirms  that  all  Devas  (spirits) 
are  comprehended  in  one  Mehan  atma,  or 
universal  soul,  and  that  there  are  only  three 
actual  gods  in  the  Veda — Agni,  Indra,  and 
SHrya.  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
links  between  these  which  would  constitute 
them  a  trinity,  like  the  Trimiirti  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  of  later  ages.  Agni  has, 
it  is  true,  somewhat  the  character  of  a  supe- 
rior god,  somewhat  the  universality  of  that 
Brahma  who  afterwards  took  his  place.  But 
this  is  only  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
deification  of  so  universal  and  latent  an  ele- 
ment as  fire.  Slirya  (the  sun),  again,  became 
Vishnu  ;  but  then  Vishnu  was  from  all  times 
one  of  the  adityas  or  manifestations  of  the 
sun.  In  the  3d  and  4th  Ashtakas,  however, 
we  begin  to  find  indications  of  an  identifica- 
tion of  all  minor  Devas  with  one  or  other  of 
the  three  principal  gods. 

The  lower  Devas  are  not  deities,  but  only 
attendant  spirits.  They  are  thirty-three  in 
number;  the  Maruts*  or  winds  being  the 
chief  of  them,  and  most  often  addressed,  be- 
cause they  collected  the  clouds,  which  again 
bring  rain,  and  indirectly  food.  The  demi- 
gods are  very  few  :  Manu  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Noah  ;  and  the  two  Aswins,  physi- 
cians of  the  gods,  born  of  the  Ocean,  young, 
handsome,  and  valorous,  and  of  a  serio-comic 
character,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Dios- 
curi, Castor  and  Pollux.  The  only  promi- 
nent female  divinity  is  Ila  or  Ida,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manu,  between  whom  and  Cybele, 

Alma  parens  Idsaa  delim,  cui  Dindymi  cordi, 

we  may  fancy  we  see  some  slight  connection. 
But  we  find  no  traces  of  a  larger  pantheon. 
Agni  and  Indra,  with  the  same  attributes 
and  similar  praises  in  each  successive  hymn, 
almost  monopolise    the    earlier    Ashtakas; 


*  Pardon  an  etymology  here.  Rudra  is  some- 
times described  as  the  chief  of  the  winds,  collecting 
the  clouds  as  a  shepherd's  dog  does  the  sheep,  and  at- 
tending on  his  master  Indra.  As  lord  of  the  winds, 
he  is  Maruchchhura.  Is  there  not  a  resemblance 
between  his  name  and  offices  and  those  of  Mercu- 
rius  ^ 
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and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  correspondent  to 
Mars,  Hercules,  Venus,  or  even  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Katyayana,  Krishna,  Lakshmi,  and 
the  rest,  are  developments  of  a  later  age ;  and 
a  difficulty  thus  meets  us  in  the  question,  at 
what  age  did  the  Pelasgic  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock  separate  from  the  Aryans, 
since  the  later  mythology  of  the  latter  corre- 
sponds so  nicely  with  the  Greek  pantheon ;  and 
yet  in  the  Vedic  period  we  find  none  of  these 
deities  ?  Only  among  the  Celts  do  we  dis- 
cover a  close  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas  (or,  perhaps,  to  a  yet  earlier  creed  in 
which  sun-worship  was  pre-eminent),  and  an 
incipient  hierarchical  government.  Yet  phi- 
lology and  history  both  teach  us  that  the 
Celts  entered  Europe  long  before  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Germans.  Must  we  then  suppose 
that  the  Pelasgians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Sclaves,  who  have  all  brought  with  their  lan- 
guage so  much  of  the  mythology  of  India, 
separated  from  the  parent  stock  after  the 
Vedic  period  1  Are  we  not  rather  driven  to 
believe  that  the  Vedas  do  not  represent  the 
religion  of  the  whole  Arya  race  that  immi- 
grated into  India  ;  but  that,  side  by  side  with 
the  tribes  who  sang  the  Vedic  hymns  came 
others,  bringing  each  their  own  gods,  who 
were  afterwards  associated  into  the  common 
Hindu  pantheon  ?  If  this  be  so,  the  value 
of  the  Vedas  as  an  authority  for  Brahmanism 
is  yet  more  narrowed  ;  but  this,  and  many 
another  interesting  question  which  affects 
the  history  of  a  great  branch  of  the  human 
race,  can  only  be  solved  by  a  far  deeper 
study  of  Sanskrit  literature  than  the  editions 
and  translations  as  yet  existing  permit  us  to 
pursue. 

When  we  have  stated  that  each  of  the 
Vedas  has  now  received  attention  from  In- 
dianists  in  India,  Germany,  England,  and 
France  ;  that  Stevenson  translated  the  Sama 
in  1841,  Benfey  more  satisfactorily  in  1848  ; 
that  Roth  and  Whitney  edited  the  Atharva 
in  1855 ;  that  of  the  Yajush,  Weber  gave  us 
the  text  of  the  white  recension  in  1852,  and 
Dr.  lioer  that  of  the  black  in  185G-57,  and 
that  this  last  gentleman  has  edited  and  trans- 
lated for  us  Eome  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Upa-Vedic  Upanis^hads,  we  may  pass  to  review 
the  other  grades  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
body  of  Vedic  literature  is  immense,  and  its 
existence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  at  an  early  period,  long  before 
the  vedic  language  became  unintelligible, 
but  not  until  the  Aryas  had  quitted  their 
north-western  settlements  and  were  safely 
lodged  near  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  schools 
were  collected  round  the  most  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  and  families  of 
bards,  fur  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  sacred 
hymns  taught  and  explained.      Among  the 


first  results  of  these  were  doubtless  the  Brah- 
manas,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Vedas,  and  in  which  moral  precepts,  re- 
ligious instructions,  and  information  on  theo- 
logy are  conveyed.  Very  little  is  known  of 
these  works,  which  are  less  interesting  than 
the  Sanhitas,.  as  being  of  later  date ;  and  no 
one  has  yet  undertaken  their  publication. 
They  are  said  to  recognise  the  institution  of 
caste,  and  Wilson  supposes  them  to  belong 
to  the  eighth  century  b.c. 

But  the  real  business  of  the  schools  was 
transacted  by  means  of  Siitras,  or  short 
mnemonic  sentences.  Those  which  have 
been  retained  treat  chiefly  of  Vedic  grammar 
and  prosody  ;  and  some  of  the  earliest  lite- 
rary productions  in  India  were  those  which 
in  other  countries  are  generally  the  latest, 
works  upon  grammar.  These  were  doubt- 
less compiled  by  disciples  in  the  school  in 
which  the  original  utterer  taught;  so  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  age  of  the  grammarian, 
when  ascertained,  is  no  criterion  of  that  of 
his  work.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
grammarians  is  Panini,  who  is  also  the 
earliest  whose  Sutras  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  he  himself  tells  us  of  many  who  pre- 
ceded him.  He  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  third  century  b.c. 

From  teaching  the  language  of  the  Vedas, 
it  is  only  natural  that  learned  Brahman s 
should  have  gone  off  at  an  early  period  to 
their  theology,  and  thence  to  speculation. 
The  next  branch  of  literature  was  therefore 
philosophy.  The  earliest  philosophers — Ka- 
pila,  who  taught  that  all  things  proceeded 
from  an  invisible,  eternal  plastic  primciple  ; 
Guatama,  who  arranged  a  system  of  logic  ; 
and  Patanjali,  who  originated  that  strange 
unnatural  fashion — for  we  can  scarce  give  it 
another  name — by  which  the  most  rigid  as- 
ceticism was  raised  into  the  highest  religious 
duty — taught  in  Sutras,  or  mere  mnemonics. 
The  Hindus  have  classified  six  Darsanas — 
schools  of  philosophy  —  mcluding  among 
them  the  Mimansa  of  Jaimini,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  Vedical  essay.  The  three 
we  have  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  the  old- 
est ;  but  the  Brahmasiitras,  the  chief  authori- 
ty of  the  Pantheistic  Vedanta  school,  though 
much  later  than  the  rest,  arc  still  mnemonics, 
as  also  the  Vaiseshika  or  atomic  school  of 
Kanada.  The  BhagavadGita  alone,  the  most 
intelligible  and  most  interesting  of  all,  is 
written  in  splendid  metre,  and  belongs  to  a 
far  later  and  more  literary  age. 

The  date  of  these  schools  depends  on  tliat 
of  Buddha,  who  may  have  lived  in  544  b.c, 
according  to  the  Hindus,  or  in  350  e.g.,  ac- 
cording to  German  critics.  ,, 

The  law-book  of  Manu  undoubtedly  preh^ 
ceded,  or  was  at  least  cotemporary  with 
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Buddhism.  It  could  not  have  followed  it  at 
any  great  distance  of  time ; '  and  bad  it  been 
composed  when  the  new  religion  was  war- 
ring with  the  old,  it  would  of  necessity  have 
devoted  much  space  to  its  condemnation. 
The  few  passages  supposed  to  allude  to  Bud- 
dhists are  very  obscure,  and  might  well  have 
been  written  at  a  period  when  the  new  creed 
was  struggling  into  popularity  and  despised 
by  the  orthodox.  But  Manu  is  also  posterior 
to  Kapila ;  for  his  philosophy  (this  Hindu 
lawgiver  is  philosopher  too)  is  that  of  the 
Sankhya  to  a  certain  extent.  The  date,  then, 
that  Wilson  gives  for  this  work — viz.^  the 
sixth  century  b.c. — is  probably  the  right 
one.  The  name  of  Manu  is  of  course  merely 
appended  to  the  book,  after  the  usual  custom 
of  Sanskrit  writings,  by  way  of  compliment. 
The  Hindus  themselves  do  not  pretend  that 
he  wrote  the  work  in  question,  but  a  far 
larger  and  more  ancient  one,  from  which 
this  is  an  abbreviation. 

The  lawbook  of  Manu  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  -creation,  and  goes  through  the 
category  of  every  difficulty  that  a  man,  a 
state,  or  a  community  can  possibly  be  found 
in.  It  embraces,  in  fact,  the  whole  duty  of 
man  and  of  men — religious,  political,  social, 
domestic  and  private,;  the  duties  of  monarchs 
are  laid  down  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
those  of  the  veriest  Panchala  ;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  we  see  the  spirit  of  a  power- 
ful hierarchy,  arranging  and  directing  every- 
thing with  vast  ability,  but  intolerable 
arrogance.  The  laws  of  Manu  are  almost 
impossible,  so  systematic,  so  unflinchingly 
punctual  must  be  the  life  regulated  after 
their  ordinances.  A  man's  existence  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  beginning  from  the 
day  of  his  conception  within  the  womb,  and 
closing  with  the  funeral  pyre  ;  and  during 
that  period  not  an  action  is  permitted,  to 
guide  which  a  law  has  not  been  laid  down. 
His  very  teeth  must  be  brushed  with  a  wood 
suitable  to  his  caste  ;  his  most  intimate  con- 
jugal connections  are  open  to  censure  ;  his 
most  innocent  diversions  limited  to  certain 
minutes  and  seconds,  to  go  beyond  which  is 
to  risk  a  continued  and  painful  metempsy- 
chosis. The  morality  of  these  laws  is  of 
the  least  exalted  description.  No  allowance 
is  made,  no  encouragement  given  to  genial 
and  natural  affection.  The  wife  must  be 
•sought  according  to  rule,  her  sole  purpose 
being  the  procreation  of  male  children.  The 
old  parent,  at  the  time  w4ien  his  grandsons 
nestle  round  his  knees,  must  leave  the  cheery 
fireside,  and,  with  an  abnegation  scarcely 
human,  seek  solitude  and  even  danger  in  the 
jungle,  that  he  may  prepare  for  a  future 
life.  The  son  must  honour  his  parent ;  but 
even  the  offerings  which  he  is  to  pay  daily  to 


his  manes,  are  to  be  done  with  the  selfish 
object  of  obtaining  a  like  service  from  his 
own  children  when  he  is  himself  in  another 
world.  Yet  so  great  is  the  faith  in  me- 
tempsychosis, so  great  the  dread  of  return- 
ing to  earth  in  a  lower  form,  so  hopeless,  so 
resigned  the  state  of  the  Hindu  mind,  that 
these  laws  still  hold  their  place  in  India,  still 
determine  the  limits  and  the  rules  of  caste. 

Thanks  to  the  translations  of  Houghton 
and  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  this  law-book 
has  been  well  known  in  Europe  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Some  thirty-six  authorities  on 
points  of  civil  and  criminal  law  are  still  in 
use  in  India,  and  that  of  Manu,  though  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  highest,  is  rarely 
brought  forward,  as  being  scarcely  fitted  for 
the  present  age.  Indeed,  the  laws  of  Manu 
take  often  even  a  milder  view  of  the  stern 
necessities  of  life  than  the  Hindus  noSv  hold ; 
and,  if  they  alone  were  followed,  no  widow 
need  ever  have  sacrificed  herself  beside  her 
husband's  corpse,  no  young  mother  given 
her  child  to  the  waves.  There  is  no  injunc- 
tion in  Manu  for  such  practices. 

The  chief  authority,  however,  on  as  much 
of  the  native  law  as  is  still  used,  is  the  Mi- 
takshara  of  Vijnaneswara-Bhatta,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  It  is 
a  commentary  on  the  law-book  of  Yajna- 
valkya,  which  again  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Manu,  composed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  more  suited  to  modern  require- 
ments than  the  older  work.  The  Mitakshara 
is  still  the  chief  authority  in  all  parts  of 
India  on  civil  contracts  and  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, and  a  good  edition  and  translation 
are  much  to  be  desired.  The  little  work  of 
Stenzler  (Berlin,  1849)  contains  a  clear  edi- 
tion of  the  text,  and  faithful  translation,  of 
Y^jnavalkya's  couplets  ;  but  the  Mitakshara 
is,  of  course,  the  important  part,  and  this  we 
have  still  to  look  for,  as  the  treatises  of 
Colebrooke  are  now  by  no  means  easy  to 
obtain. 

The  great  Epopoeia  followed  the  laws  of 
Manu  at  no  wide  distance.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  either  of  them  was  composed  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Mahabharata  was  undoubt- 
edly a  compilation  of  popular  lays  on 
national  events.  The  main  story  in  each 
belongs  to  a  post-Vedic,  or  rather  Upa-Vedic 
age,  when  the  Aryans  had  pressed  far  into 
the  Peninsula.  That  of  the  Mahabharata 
describes  the  internecine  war  of  two  closely 
allied  tribes,  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas,  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Doab, 
with  Hastinapura,  the  modern  Delhi,  as  its 
capital.  The  story  of  the  Eamayana  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Iliad.  Sita, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  the  hero  Rama,  is  carried 
off  by  the  giant  Havana — a  very  different 
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character  to  the  Phrygian  herdsman — to  the 
island  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  whither  Rama 
follows  him,  and,  after  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures, recovers  his  spouse.  The  reef  across 
the  Straits  of  Manaar  is  still  called  Ram's 
Bridge,  and  the  legend  asserts  that  he  threw 
the  rocks  which  compose  it  into  the  sea  one 
after  another.  The  bare  story  of  each  epic 
is  probably  historical. 

If  we  pass  over  a  few  minor  works  of 
little  interest,  we  come  at  once  to  the  classi- 
cal age  of  Sanskrit  literature,  ranging  from 
the  reign  of  the  munificent  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  Vikramaditya  the  Great,  in  56  b.c, 
to  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  nothing  but  compilations,  we 
have  now  compositions.  Hitherto  the  dates 
given  by  the  natives  for  their  great  works 
have  been  perfectly  unreliable.  We  have 
from  this  time  certain  fixed  eras  from  which 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  age  of  a  work,  al- 
though it  is  not  until  after  the  tenth  century 
that  MSS.  begin  to  dates. 

All  the  most  readable  of  the  Hindu  effu- 
sions— the  drama,  the  lyric,  the  sentimental 
and  philosophical  Kavyas,  as  Nalas  and  the 
Bhagavad-Gita,  the  romantic  histories  and 
historical  romances,  the  fables,  Hitopadesa, 
Vetalapanchavinsati,  and  so  forth,  and  most 
of  the  works  on  science — belong  to  these 
ten  centuries.  "We  have  space  only  to  no- 
tice the  drama. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  the  Hindu  drama — 
and  it  can  be  traced,  like  that  of  Greece,  to 
religious  festivals — it  presents,  perhaps,  the 
least  Oriental  aspect  of  all  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture. It  has  none  of  that  didactic  stiflfness 
with  which  Brahmans,  never  forgetting  the 
sterner  duties  of  life,  encumbered  their 
lightest  effusions;  even  the  erotic  lays  of 
Bhartrihari  being  accompanied,  like  the  net- 
tle by  the  dock,  by  an  array  of  melancholy 
proverbs.  The  drama  was,  in  fact,  like  the 
game  of  Chaturanga,  composed  solely  for 
the  amusement  of  kings  and  their  courts ; 
and  if  we  can  trust  the  imaginative  historian 
of  the  Bhoja-Prabandha,  its  authors,  although 
of  Brahman  caste,  were  far  from  leading 
strict  or  even  decent  lives. 

There  were  as  many  classes  of  theatrical 
representation  as  our  own  stage,  from  Co- 
vent  Garden  to  Westminister  Bridge,  can 
display — martial  pieces,  short  comic  dia- 
logues, farces,  operas,  and  talking  ballets ; 
but  among  none  of  these  do  we  find  a  single 
tragedy,  and  the  nerves  of  the  luxurious 
monarchs  for  whom  they  were  composed 
would  probably  have  been  shaken  beyond 
endurance  by  the  (JroTOTordTorot  of  an  Attic 
chorus,  or  the  general  slaughter  that  winds 
up  Hamlot. 


A  drama  without  a  theatre,  represented 
in  the  music  hall  attached  to  a  palace,  with 
a  highly  sophisticated  audience  and  no 
"  gods,"  with  no  machinery,  no  scenery  be- 
yond a  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and 
another  at  right  angles  to  it,  if  required  ;  a 
drama  written  for  the  occasion  only,  and 
never  acted  again,  must  have  required  great 
excellence  of  diction  to  make  it  successful ; 
and  the  long  poetical  descriptions  of  Kali- 
dasa  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  these 
plays  were  written  f.>r  reading  rather  than 
representation.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  as  the  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to 
us  contain  full  directions  of  the  minutest 
description  for  stage  entries  and  gesticula- 
tion, of  which,  in  the  absence  of  fitting  pro- 
perties, a  great  amount  was  required. 

The  chief  orientalisms  about  the  drama 
are  the  benediction  with  which  it  opened, 
the  description  of  the  piece,  its  author,  and 
so  forth,  which  followed  this,  and  the  unre- 
strained introduction  of  gods,  angels,  and 
spirits.  In  all  other  respects,  as  far  as  its 
form  was  concerned,  a  Hindu  play  resem- 
bled the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
There  w\as  the  same  division  into  acts  and 
scenes,  the  same  absence  of  a  chorus  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  same  unvarying  con- 
viva^  the  butt,  fool,  and  confidant  of  the 
piece,  always  hungry,  and  ever  ready,  for  a 
dinner  in  prospect,  to  do  the  hero's  dirty 
work,  and  help  him  out  of  his  scrapes.  In 
Kalidasa's  plays  the  Vidushaka,  as  he  is 
called,  has  a  great  deal  of  fun  about  him, 
rarely,  however,  amounting  to  wit ;  but  in 
the  less  lively  productions  of  Bhavabhiiti  he 
is  more  useful  and  less  amusing.  Indeed, 
wit  was  scarcely  aimed  at  by  these  au- 
thors ;  it  is  hardly  cared  for  by  the  serious 
and  sentimental  Hindu ;  and  to  portray  the 
delicate  loves  of  innocent  and  bashful  youth 
was  his  dearest  art.  In  this  none  has  ex- 
celled so  eminently  as  Kalidasa,  who  is  said — 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
fact — to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Vikraraa 
the  Great,  b.c.  56.  No  poet  is  so  celebrated 
and  highly  esteemed  in  India,  to  none  have 
so  many  poems,  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  been 
ascribed;  and  certainly,  if  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  comparison  with  Shakespeare,  it  is  not 
a  little  to  his  honour  that  his  play  of  Sakun- 
tala  should  bo  considered  the  gem  of  Orien- 
tal literature,  should  have  received  the  rap- 
turous applause  of  the  author  of  Faust,  and 
should  now,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Monier  Williams,*  have  attained  a  just 


*  And  we  must  add,  of  its  publisher,  Mr.  Stephen 
Austin,  who,  with  on  almost  lavish  liberality,  has 
done  everything  to  make  the  vehicle  worthy  of  the 
contents  that  can  bo  done  by  chromatic  borders, 
head  and  tail  pieces  fit>m   MSS.   in   the  British 
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popularity  among  those  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  beauties  of  other  climates. 
The  Hindu  theatre  is  not  large.  Wilson's 
list,  which  is  probably  complete,  contains 
the  names  of  only  sixty  pieces,  and  of  these 
not  more  than  six  belong  to  the  classical 
age,  of  which  two  are  the  works  of  the  fa- 
mous Kalidasa.  A  third  is  attributed  to 
him,  the  Malavika  and  Agnimitra  ;  and 
Weber,  in  his  translation  of  this  play,  is 
anxious  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this 
attribution.  But,  in  spite  of  a  certain  re- 
semblance in  the  plot,  we  are  compelled  to 
agree  with  Wilson  in  the  opinion,  that  there 
is  sufficient  in  the  details  of  the  piece  to  fix 
a  later  date  for  its  composition. 

Of  the  four  other  classical  plays,  three 
are  those  of  Bhavabhuti,  who  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  ;  and  the  last  is  that  wonder- 
ful production — to  our  mind  the  most  in- 
teresting (though  it  has  not  the  beauties  of 
the  Sakuntala)  of  all  —  the  Mrichchhakati 
or  Toy -cart.  This  is  the  only  play  from  any 
part  of  Asia  which  has  been  acted  on  a 
European  stage.  In  1850,  Messieurs  Mery 
and  Gerard  de  Nerval  courageous])'  adapted 
it  to  that  of  the  Odeon,  where  it  had  a  very 
successful  "run." 

We  must  leave  the  Sakuntal4  to  tell  its 
own  story,  convinced  that  those  who  take  up 
Mr.  Williams'  translation  will  not  hastily 
lay  it  down,  and  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  extracts  from  among  its  many  beauties. 

When  the  hero  first  meets  Sakuntala  she 
is  tending  the  trees  of  her  father's  hermitage, 
when  a  wicked  bee  attacks  her,  and  a  pretty 
warfare  commences,  which  the  king  watches 
enrapt. 

"Where'er  the  bee  his  eager  onset  plies, 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  darts  her  kindling 

ejes. 
What  love  hath  yet  to  teach,  fear  teaches  now, 
The  furtive  glances  and  the  frowning  brow. 
Ah !  happy  bee,  how  fondly  dost  thou  try, 
To  steal  the  lustre  from  her  sparkling  eye  ; 
And  in  thy  circling  movements  hover  near 
To  murmur  tender  secrets  in  her  ear  ; 
Or  as  she  coyly  waves  her  hand,  to  sip 
Voluptuous  nectar  from  her  lower  lip  1 
While   rising  doubts  my  heart's   high  hopes 

destroy 
Thou  dost  the  fulness  of  her  charms  enjoy." 

—Sac.  p.  19. 

Kalidasa  delights  in  nothing  more  than  in 
descriptions  of  nature,  of  which  he  was  a 
careful  observer.  He  has  more  than  one 
picture  of  those  oppressive  Eastern  noons 
when  the  stillness  is  more  profound  than  at 


Museum,  excellent  engravings,  the  choicest  paper, 
and  printing  which  obtained  the  modal  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  has  gained  this  book  a  place  among 
the  typographical  specimens  in  the  Museum. 


midnight,  and  "  you  almost  hear  the  great 
heat-drops  from  nature's  forehead  fall," 
when,  as  he  says — 

"  The  drowsy  bee 
Sleeps  in  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  lotus 
Darkened  by  closing  petals." 

In  the  following  he  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
the  quiet  jungle  : — 

"  All  undisturbed  the  buffaloes  shall  sport 
In  yonder  pool,  and  with  their  ponderous  horns 
Scatter  its  tranquil  waters  ;  while  the  deer. 
Couched  here  and  there  in  groups  beneath  the 

shade 
Of  spreading  branches,  ruminate  in  peace  ; 
And  all  securely  shall  the  herd  of  boars 
Feed  on  the  marshy  sedge." — Sac.  p.  42. 

Still  more  Indian  is  the  description  of  the 
stout  hunting  monarch  wasted  by  his 
passion : — 

"  As  night  by  night  in  anxious  thought  I  raise 
This  wasted  arm  to  rest  my  sleepless  head. 
My  jewelled  bracelet,  sullied  by  the  tears 
That  trickle  from  my  eyes  in  scalding  streams. 
Slips  towards  my  elbow  from  my  shrivelled 

wrist. 
Oft  I  replace  the  bauble,  but  in  vain  ; 
So  easily  it  spans  the  fleshless  limb 
That  e'en  the  rough  and  corrugated  skin, 
Scarred  by  the  bow-string,  will  not  check  its 
fall."— Sac.  p.  71. 

The  departure  of  the  maiden  from  the 
quiet  hermitage  where  she  had  lived  so  long 
is  painted  with  much  tender  beauty  : — 

"  In  sorrow  for  thy  loss  the  herd  o'f  deer 
Forget  to  browse  ;  the  peacock  on  the  lawn 
Ceases  its  dance ;  *  the  very  trees  around  us 
Shed  their  pale  leaves,  like  tears,  upon  the 
ground." 

"  It  is  the  little  fawn,  thy  foster  child, 
Poor  helpless  orphan  !    It  remembers  well 
How  with  a  mother's  tenderness  and  love 
Thou  didst  protect  it,  and  with  grains  of  rice 
From  thine  own  hand  didst  daily  nourish  it ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  when  some  sharp  thorn 
Had  pierced  its  mouth,  how  gently  thou  didst 

tend 
The  bleeding  wound,  and  pour  in  healing  balm. 
The  grateful  nursling  clings  to  its  protectress, 
Mutely  imploring  leave  to  follow  her." 

—  Sac.  p.  108. 

The  genius  of  our  poet  is  not  all  of  this 
placid  and  gentle  nature,  and  at  times  he 
can  burst  forth  in  vehement  passion  and 
impatient  grandeur.  The  picture  of  his 
hero's  madness  in  the  Vikramorvasi  is  one 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  literature  of 
any  age  and  country. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  set  forward  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  a  study  of 

*  Alluding  to  the  restless  circular  movements  of 
this  bird  at  the  approach  of  rain. 
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Sanskrit ;  but  though  its  devotees  are  in- 
creasing every  year  in  number,  it  will  be 
long  before  it  takes  the  place  to  which  it  is 
entitled  beside  the  study  of  European  classics. 
In  the  meantime,  those  among  us  who  have 
mastered  it  owe  a  duty  to  the  rest,  and  we 
fervently  trust  that  there  will  be  many  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  M.  Williams,  and 
rob  their  profounder  study  of  a  few  hours, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  give  to  Euro- 
pean readers  the  beauties  which  they  meet 
with  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  generally 
appreciated. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengeschichte. 
V.  Dr.  J.  C.  L.  GiESELER.  Bonn  :  Marcus. 
1842-1857. 

2.  Handbuch  d.  Kirchengeschichte.  v.  H. 
E.  F.  GuERiCKE,  Dr.  u.  Prof.  d.  Theologie, 
Achte  Auflage.  Berlin :  H.  Schindler. 
1855. 

3.  Kirchengeschichte,  v.  Dr.  Karl  Hase, 
Sebente- Auflage.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  u. 
Hiirtel.     1854. 

4.  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengeschichte  f.  Stu- 
dirende.  v.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Dritte 
Ausgabe.     Mitau :  A.  Neumann.     1857. 

5.  Handbuch  d.  Kirchengeschichte.  v.  Dr. 
J.  J.  RiTTER,  Funfte  Auflage.  Bonn : 
Marcus.     1854. 

0.  Die    Grossen    Kirchenversammlungen    d. 

\bten  u.  XQten  Jahrhunderts  geschichtlich 

u.  kritisch  dargestellt.     v.  J.  H.  v.  Wes 

8ESDERG.     Constanz.  Glukhez. 
7.  Die  Kirchengeschichte  in  Biographien.    v. 

Friedrich  Boiiringer.     Zurich:  Meyer 

u.  Zeller.     1842-1858. 

A  Professor  of  Theology  at  one  of  the 
English  Universities  was  staying,  in  vacation 
time,  with  a  clerical  friend.  AVhether,  like 
a  Glasgow  professor  of  the  last  century,  he 
had. taken  Poole's  " Synopsis "  with  him  as 
light  summer  reading,  we  know  not.  At 
the  request  of  his  friend,  he  agreed  to  put  a 
few  questions  in  the  Sunday  school. — ^The 
first  urchin  that  was  called  up  had  the 
astounding  query  put  to  him,  "  Well,  what 
can  you  tell  me  about  the  Monothelite  con- 
troversy?" The  perplexed  lad  was  not 
more  ignorant  of  the  views  of  these  old 
eastern  heretics,  than  are  most  even  of  well- 
educated  Englishmen  of  all  special  acquaint- 
ance with,  or  love  for,  the  matters  which 
Church  History  unfolds.  In  their  minds 
this  study  is  associated  with  all  that  is  pro- 
fessionally dry  and  repulsive.  Nor  can  we 
altogether  wonder  at  this.  We  have  in 
Englibh  no  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History 


to  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  works  on 
Civil  History,  which  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  present  have  produced. 
Church  History  has  yet  to  find  its  Hallam  ; 
has  still  to  wait  fur  its  Macaulay. 

Two  centuries  nearly  have  elapsed  since 
Thomas  Fuller  published  his  "  Church  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain."  Many  corrections, 
owing  to  the  publication  of  documents  un- 
known to  that  witty  author,  might  now  be 
be  made  in  his  work,  but  in  readableness  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  subsequent 
writer,  either  on  a  wider  or  a  narrower  part 
of  the  Church  History  field.  It  is  exagge- 
rated censure  on  the  part  of  Hase  to  say  of 
Milner,  that  "  his  book  is  merely  popular 
Methodism  without  recourse  to  the  original 
sources."  The  master  of  the  Hull  Grammar 
School  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  too  con- 
scientious to  avail  himself  only  of  second- 
hand materials.  But  his  view  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  his  doing  justice  to  the 
noble  field  that  lay  before  him  ;  and  though 
he  felt  as  a  saint,  he  wrote  as  a  sloven.  On 
highly  cultivated  minds  his  book  could  make 
little  impression.  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  bitter 
hatred  to  the  Church  which  he  abandoned, 
has  told  us  that  Gibbon  is  the  source  whence 
most  Englishmen  detive  what  knowledge  of 
Church  History  they  possess.  The  sneer 
may  have  some  truth  in  it ;  but  where  have 
been  the  contributions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  Church  History  from  the  Church  to 
which  Dr.  Newman  has  joined  himself? 

Some  meritorious  compends  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  for  professional  use  have,  of 
late,  issued  from  the  English  press,  among 
which  that  of  Hard  wick,  though  not  un- 
frequently  sacrificing  both  vigour  and  accu- 
racy to  the  aff*ectation  of  point,  is  decidedly 
the  best.  But  for  the  unprofessional  reader, 
desirous  either  from  devout  interest  in  the 
past  fortunes  of  Christ's  Body,  or  from , 
general  views  of  intellectual  improvement, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  bygone 
eras  of  Church  History,  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
work  of  native  growth  to  supersede  Milner. 
Hopes  were  once  entertained  that  Scotland 
would  furnish  a  history  thoroughly  adequate 
to  the  wishes  of  cultivated  and  serious  minds. 
One  whose  name  must  ever  be  dear  to  the 
numerous  students  whom  he  trained  for  pro- 
fessional work — whose  name  must  ever  be 
venerable  to  the  readers  of  this  Review, 
which  he  first  edited.  Dr.  Welsh — gave  to 
the  world  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the 
Church,  based  upon  his  lectures.  All  who 
profited  by  his,  alas  I  too  brief  professorial 
career,  would  agree  in  ascribing  to 'him  a 
great  benefit  alike  in  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation communicated,  and  in  the  direction 
given  to  their  future  studies.     Dr.  Welsh 
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was  most  thoronghly  conscicutious  in  his 
academical  labours.  There  never  lived  a 
professor,  in  whose  case  there  were  less  need 
of  a  vague  unreasoning  trust  on  the  part  of 
his  students.  Whatever  he  stated  might  be 
implicitly  depended  on,  not,  indeed,  as  abso- 
lutely accurate  (of  whom,  in  so  wide  a  field, 
could  that  be  said"?),  but  as  the  result  of 
careful,  judicial,  unimpassioned  research  and 
consideration.  As  years  rolled  by,  and  their 
own  independent  studies  reached  greater 
development,  some  might  indeed  have  wish- 
ed that,  while  under  his  tuition,  more  space 
had  been  afforded  to  such  subjects  as  the 
history  of  Christian  philosophy,  or  of  preach- 
ing,  or  of  sacred  poetry,  or  of  ecclesiastical 
art.  But  a  little  further  consideration  would 
probably  lead  them  to  the  belief,  that  if  their 
revered  instructor  did  not  do  all  upon  these 
subjects  in  his  lectures  that  might  have  by 
some  been  wished,  it  was  because  the  space 
at  his  command,  in  a  three  years'  course, 
was  limited,  and  because  he  knew  that  those 
who  felt  a  longing  to  prosecute  such  subjects, 
would  afterwards  be  fully  able  to  gratify 
their  desires.  Dr.  Welsh  was  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  before  he  could  fully  mould  a 
generation  of  students  by  his  philosophic 
habits,  his  practice  of  accurate  research,  and 
his  deep  love  for  his  subject.  Scotland  never 
before  possessed  so  thoroughly  qualified  a 
professor,  and,  without  unwisely  seeking  to 
compare  men  so  radically  different,  it  may 
be  as  easy  to  find  a  second  Chalmers,  as  to 
meet  with  another  Welsh.  Had  he  lived  to 
complete  the  History,  of  which  only  one 
volume  was  given  to  the  public,  Scotland 
would  have  had  one  man,  of  whom,  without 
exaggeration,  it  might  have  been  said  that 
he  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  make  his 
native  country  what  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was,  and  what,  after  Fleury's 
time,  Germany  has  become  in  the  Church 
History  "field. 

While,^  from  one  cause  or  another,  our 
country  remains  thus  inferior,  and  even  the 
great  endowments  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities are  found  unavailing  to  produce  a  class 
of  men,  who  may  compete  with  their  Teu- 
tonic contemporaries,  it  is  pleasing  to  con- 
template the  variety  and  the  value  of  the 
contributions  to  the  subject  before  us,  which, 
especially  since  Mosheim's  time,  Germany 
has  afforded. 

A  History  of  the  Church,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present  time,  on  a  large  scale, 
may  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  those 
gigantic  undertakings,  which  no  man  can 
reasonably  expect  to  live  to  accomplish.  Ba- 
ronius,  Natalis  Alexander,  Fleury,  Schrokh, 
Neander,  Welsh,  all  quitted  the  scene  ere 
their  self-impQsed  task  was  finished.     The 


original  investigation  of  the  thousand  points 
which  occur  ;  the  accurate  proportionment 
of  these,  according  to  their  intrinsic  value  ; 
the  casting  these  into  a  full,  thorough,  well- 
developed,  picturesquely-narrated  story  — 
are  beyond  the  compass  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  He  who  would,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  term,  be  an  exhaustive  Church  his- 
torian, must  take  a  special  country,  or  a  par- 
ticular age.  Either  may  amply  satisfy  a 
reasonable  ambition  and  a  probable  hope. 

The  Church  historian,  to  come  up  to  a 
reasonable  anticipation  of  his  qualifications, 
should  be  one  fully  able  to  seize  and  to 
present  the  salient  points  in  the  aspect  of 
the  past.  Whatever  was  most  characteristic 
of  the  age;  whatever  moved  the  minds  of 
the  thinking  few  ;  whatever  stirred  the  feel- 
ings of  the  unreasoning  many  —  he  must 
know  and  show.  Here  it  may  be  the  Ger- 
man discourses  of  a  Tauler,  there  the  Latin 
sequences  of  a  Jacopone ;  at  one  time  the 
recasting  in  a  new  form  of  Church  music,  at 
another  era,  the  advance  or  the  decline  of, 
some  form  of  ecclesiastic  art.  A  due  pro- 
portion, indeed,  must  be  observed  ;  the 
deeper  must  not  be  thrown  into  a  corner  by 
the  superficial ;  the  permanent  must  not  be 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transitory.  If 
the  historian's  attention  be  drawn  to  Canter- 
bury, it  must  be  less  by  the  noble  minster 
which  Lanfranc  founded,  and  where  the 
Black  Prince  found  a  tomb,  than  by  the 
leadership  of  Christian  speculation,  which 
marked  Anselm  as  the  greatest  of  our  medi- 
aeval prelates,  and  the  profoundest  thinker 
(with,  perhaps,  Butler's  exception)  that  ever 
wore  an  English  mitre. 

The  Church  historian  must,  on  a  large 
scale,  exhibit  the  same  qualities  of  mind 
which  characterise  the  unpartisan  and  non- 
sectarian  ecclesiastical  student.  His  pro- 
fessional library  is  the  most  true  to  its  pur- 
pose, the  ripening  of  the  Christian  scholar, 
which,  on  its  impartial  shelves,  presents  for 
view  to  friends,  for  use  to  the  owner,  the 
best  productions  of  religious  thought,  from 
the  first  age  till  the  present.  The  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Fathers  ;  the  great  medieeval 
writers  of  the  Western  Church ;  the  illus- 
trious men  who  in  France  fought  the  contest 
of  the  seventeenth  century  from  a  Protestant 
or  a  Galilean  stand-point ;  the  writers  of 
modern  Germany,  of  different  schools,  must 
find  their  place  there,  with  the  authorship  of 
our  several  British  sections  of  the  Universal 
Church.  No  paltry  or  timid  limitedness 
marks  the  library  of  the  real  scholar.  What 
he  is  for  personal  advantage,  the  Church  his- 
torian must  be  for  the  public  good.  He 
must  have  no  narrow  preferences  to  mar  the 
impartiality,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  a  his- 
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torian.  Yet  he  must  not  be  an  Indifferent- 
ist.  The  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  its  Divine  superintendence  from  era  to 
era ;  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  every 
competing  system,  and  its  destined  triumph 
over  them  all, — must  be  firm  articles  of  faith 
in  the  historian's  mind.  With  ever}/  variety 
oi  intellectual  product  that  has  honestly 
sought,  within  a  narrow  circle  or  on  a  larger 
platform,  to  extend  Christianity  where  it 
was  not  known,  to  make  Christianity  real 
where  it  was  only  nominal,  to  make  Chris- 
tianity profound  where  it  was  only  shallow, 
he  must  be  ready,  heart  and  soul,  to  sym- 
pathise. 

The  Church  historian  who  would  fully 
accomplish  his  work,  must  have  in  him  a 
proportion  of  the  systematic  theologian  and 
of  the  popular  preacher;  he  must,  if  not 
hirrtself  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  be  one 
who  can  fully  sympathise  with  a  Gerhardt 
or  a  Tersteegen,  a  Charles  Wesley  and  a 
James  Montgomery  ;*  if  not  a  profound 
critic  of  Church  art,  he  must  be  one  who 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  with  which  a  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  or  an  Erwin  von  Stein- 
bach  wrought.  To  him,  however  decidedly 
Protestant,  Monachism  must  not  present  an 
unrelieved  mass  of  blackness  ;  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Maur,  in  their  unique  and  unri- 
valled contributions  to  ecclesiastical  lore, 
will  aflbrd  a  proof  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, the  cloister  is  a  partial  good.  In 
a  word,  the  Church  historian  will  be  one 
ever  on  his  guard  against  having  pet  church- 
es, pet  eras,  or  pet  men.  Large-hearted 
without  laxity,  catholic  without  indifferent- 
ism,  such  is  the  man  who  may,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  time  to  be  spent,  and  a  due 
respect  to  the  pains  to  be  taken,  sit  down  to 
the  composition  of  that  saddest,  yet  noblest 
of  stories,  that  stretches  between  the  Ascen- 
sion and  To-day ! 

We  cannot  say  that  the  ideal  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  of  a  Church  his- 
torian is  fully,  or  nearly  fully,  come  up  to 
by  any  of  those  recent  German  writers, 
wnose  works  are  now  under  review.     But 


*  A  proof  of  the  unpopulamess  of  Church  History 
among  us  is  presented  by  the  very  scanty  use  which 
our  British  poets  have  made  of  it.  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Sketches  are,  as  a  whole,  too  stiff,  and 
too  much,  as  it  were,  written  to  order,  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  Britain.  It  were  a 
noble  and  a  worthy  effort,  were  each  country  to  do 
in  tbo  person  of  sonio  gifled  son  or  daughter,  what, 
on  a  small  scale,  and  with  varied  succors,  has  been 
achieved  for  a  century  of  Scottish  History  by  the 
authoress  of  the  '•  Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant," 
Will  Mrs.  Browning  not  add  another  to  hor  claims 
on  her  contemporaries,  and,  we  hope,  on  posterity, 
by  giving  us  some  pieces  inspired  by  the  eacred 
Vast? 


all  of  them  afford  valuable  contributions 
towards  paving  the  way  for  the  future  real- 
ising of  that  ideal. 

As  one  era  in  the  treatment  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  was  marked  by  Mosheim,  the 
first  German  writer  who  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  more  than  German  reputation,  so 
another  period  is  traced  by  Neander.  We 
do  not  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the 
character  of  that  great  writer,  further  than 
to  remark  that  his  chief  work  is  marred  by 
a  total  want  of  proportion.  He  was  carried 
away  by  the  habit  of  monography  (acquired 
in  his  previous  historical  works),  where  it 
was  only  mischievous.  The  fault  did  not 
mend  as  he  went  on;  witness  the  undue 
length  with  which,  in  his  last  volume,  he 
portrayed  Matthias  of  Janow.  What  was 
favourite  with  Neander  was  elaborated ; 
what  was  not  favourite  was,  if  not  neglected, 
at  least  comparatively  cast  into  the  shade. 

Two  greater  contrasts  than  Neander  and 
Gieseler  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The 
former,  a  hermit-like  recluse,  nothing  beyond 
his  study  and  his  chair  ;  the  latter,  an  active, 
sensible,  wide-awake  man  of  the  world. 
They  both  reached  the  same  age,  dying  when 
little  more  than  sixty.  Nearly  contem- 
poraries, they  in  youth  saw  Rationalism  in 
its  vigour,  and  in  middle  life  beheld  the  tide 
effectually  turned  in  favour  of  a  better  sys- 
tem. Both  have  stamped  their  impress 
widely  on  their  own  land.  Each  has  won 
for  himself  a  large  measure  of  appreciation 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Gieseler  has  not  attracted  much  attention 
by  any  other  publication  than  his  great  work 
on  Church  History.  In  this  he  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  Neander,  whose  works 
on  Bernard,  Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom, 
would  of  themselves  have  built  up  a  sub- 
stantial reputation.  The  three  concluding 
volumes  of  Gieseler's  work  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  posthumous.  The  Gen- 
eral History,  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  History  of  Doc- 
trine to  the  Reformation,  have  been  edited 
from  his  manuscript  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Redepenning,  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
Origen  "de  Principiis." 

Of  Gieseler's  work,  as  well  as  of  German 
Church  historians  generally,  the  remark  is 
true,  that  Germany  is  elaborated  on  a  scale 
disproportioned  to  its  true  value.  The  land 
of  John  Tauler  and  Martin  Luther  played 
an  important  part  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  Reformation  times ;  the  country  of  Ne- 
ander and  Schleiermacher  has,  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  exercised  a  wide  influence 
on  religious  thought  in  English-speaking 
countries,  and  though  less  so,  on  at  least 
Protestant    France.     But  German   writers 
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seem  to  forget  that,  for  two  centuries,  be- 
tween Luther  and  Schleiermacher,  the  influ- 
ence of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine  was  al- 
most null.  Gieseler,  as  a  Church  historian, 
is  free  from  Neander's  fault  of  unduly  dwell- 
ing on  flivourite  individuals.  Where  he  has 
thoroughly  gone  into  his  subject,  as  in  the 
mediaeval  portion  of  his  book,  which  we 
consider  the  best  of  it,  he  has,  in  the  main, 
well  proportioned  its  different  parts.  Even 
here,  however,  there  are  deficiencies.  Thus, 
he  never  mentions  (nor  does  any  of  the  other 
writers  on  our  table),  the  very  remarkable 
case  of  Patrick  Graham,  the  first  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  whose  reforming  zeal 
brought  on  him  the  accusation  of  heresy, 
and  led  to  his  deposition  and  imprisonment 
until  his  death  in  1478.  A  case  as  memor- 
able as  either  that  of  Savonarola  or  Carranza 
should  not  have  been  passed  over.* 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Reformation, 
we  find  that,  while  the  German  part  of  the 
history  is  fully  elaborated,  both  in  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist  portion,  to  the  British 
part  justice  is  by  no  means  done.  The 
causes  which,  in  Scotland,  paved  the  way  for 
the  change,  such  as  the  gross  profligacy  and 
enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  are  not 
brought  before  the  reader's  attention.  The 
various  writings  of  the  Reformers  and  their 
opponents  are  not  noticed ;  and  the  merely 
political  aspect  of  the  work  is  unduly  dwelt 
upon.  With  the  works  of  the  great  men  of 
the  second  Reformation,  Gieseler  appears  to 
have  been  utterly  unacquainted.  Even  the 
names  of  Rutherford,  Dickson,  and  Hender- 
son are  ignored.  The  persecutions  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time  are  left  out  of  view  ;  the 
distinctive  differences  of  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  Tweed  at  that  period  are  lost 
sight  of  It  v/ould  appear  that  the  "  dark 
and  mistrustful  Presbyterians,"  as  he  terms 
them,  with  especial  reference  to  the  time  of 
James  the  Sixth,  were  so  little  to  his  taste, 
that  he  would  not  bestow  the  requisite  pains 
to  elaborate  their  story. 

Passing  to  England,  we  find  that  Gieseler 
confounds  the  Patristic  Arminianism  of 
Laud  and  his  school  with  the  Remonstrant 
Arminianism  of  Hales  and  others.  He  ap- 
pears to  suppose  that  the  statesman  and  the 
philosopher,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  were  the 
same  person.  Not  acquainted  with  such 
works  as  Pearson  on  the  "  Creed,"  he  speaks 
of  England  during  the  era  of  his  fourth  vol- 
ume (1648-1814),  as  having  produced  no 
work  of  systematic  theology.  While  the 
worthless  name  of  Sterne  has  prominence 
given  to  it,  as  remarkable  for  pulpit  elo- 


*  Hard  wick  is  very  deficient  in  his  account  of 
•Scottish  matters ;  thus  he  seems  quite  unaware  tbat 
Lollardism  ever  crossed  the  Tweed. 


quence  (!)  we  have  no  mention  of  Barrow, 
Taylor,  or  South,  among  the  Churchmen,  or 
of  Howe,  Bates,  and  Doddridge,  among  the 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters.  Far  infe- 
rior men  among  the  apologetic  writers  of 
England  are  mentioned,  but  of  Butler  not  a 
word.  Indeed,  from  the  silence  observed 
upon  him  by  others,  both  Romanist  and 
Protestant,  it  would  appear  that  the  "  Ana- 
logy" and  the  "Sermons"  are  quite  un- 
known to  our  Teutonic  friends. 

In  this  part  of  his  History  also,  Gieseler 
leaves  out  of  view  the  missionary  efforts 
both  of  Churchmen  and  of  Dissenters,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  subsequent 
volume  (1814-1850),  we  have  indeed  men- 
tion of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  but 
the  Church,  the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan,  the 
Free  Church  Missions  are  utterly  ignored, 
while  nearly  half  a  dozen  pages  are  assigned 
to  the  as  yet  very  unproductive  "Bishopric 
of  Jerusalem."  Again,  while  some  space  is 
given  to  English  Methodism,  the  almost 
national  church  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists  is  utterly  left  out  of  view. 

Nor  has  Gieseler  made  up  for  his  imper- 
fectness  in  the  treatment  of  English  Cliurch 
History  by  any  better  acquaintance  with  the 
annals  of  our  brethren  in  the  United  States. 
He  says  of  American  Christianity  in  g'eneral 
(v.  372),  "  In  business  their  dishonesty  is  so 
frequent  as  to  be  made  the  matter  of  univer- 
sal reproach  among  other  nations ;  the  citi- 
zens of  the  north-east  provinces.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  who  are  most  distinguished 
by  an  external  piety,  are  also  most  notorious 
for  their  cheating  propensities.  Their  reli- 
giousness shows  itself  in  no  way  by  benevo- 
lent actions ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  as 
hearty  as  it  is  loud  in  profession."  These 
sentences  are  of  themselves  enough  to  show 
that  Gieseler  knew  little  about  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  enterprises  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren.  What  has  been 
done  by  them  in  India,  Burmah,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  is  never  mentioned.  In  respect 
of  theological  instruction,  he  says  (p.  376), 
"  the  measure  given  is  very  scanty."  The 
names  of  Andover  and  Princeton  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  refute  the  statement. 
The  Ajnerican  Theological  Reviews  also,  had 
they  been  known  to  Gieseler,  would  have 
furnished  indisputable  proof  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  his  assertion.  He  speaks  of  the 
Unitarians  as  the  most  numerous  party 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  which  is  true 
only  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Of  Edwards, 
Dwight,  Woods,  as  theologians ;  of  Moses 
Stuart  as  an  exegete  ;  of  Payson,  Nettleton, 
and  Spencer,  as  preachers  and  pastors ;  of 
the  Abbotts  and  other  popular  religious  au- 
thors, we  have  not  a  word. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  student,  wishing  to  ] 
learn  the  history  of  the  Romish,  the  Luther- 
an, or  the  Calvinistic  Church  on  the  Conti- 
nent, will  find  Gieseler  both  an  able  and  an 
accurate  guide.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
wished,  that  while  he  properly  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  efforts  for  reform  in 
the  Romish  Church,  made  especially  in 
Southern  Germany  by  Sailer  and  others,  he 
had  adverted  more  to  the  theological  and 
philosophical  labours  of  members  of  that 
communion.  The  names  of  Mai,  Passaglia, 
and  Perrone  in  Italy ;  of  Klee,  Hefele,  Den- 
zinger,  and  Baader  in  Germany  ;  of  Guettee, 
Rohrbacher,  and  Pitra  in  France ;  and  of 
Wiseman  in  England,  were  quite  as  worthy 
of  mention  as  those  of  Dollinger,  Bonald, 
and  Lacordaire,  which  he  has  introduced. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Gieseler  comprises  a 
History  of  Doctrine  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  Here, 
in  three  periods,  is  traced  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly the  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine on  Apologetics,  the  Canon,  the  Trinity, 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  the  Appli- 
cation of  Redemption  to  Man,"  and  other  im- 
portant theological  questions.  It  is  written 
from  a  thoroughly  non-Calvinistic  stand- 
point. Thus  we  read  (p.  516)  of  "the  inhu- 
mans  sternness  of  Augustinianism."  Ample 
and  well-selected  quotations  are  given  from 
the  theological  writers  of  the  different  eras. 
The  want  of  the  author's  revision  is  seen  in 
a  few  instances,  as  in  the  stating  the  objec- 
tions of  Porphyry  to  Christianity,  both  un- 
der the  first  and  the  second  periods.  We 
extract  the  following  sentences  upon  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ante-Nicene  Church  : 
— "  Tertullian  exhorts  the  heathen  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  with  the  re- 
mark, that,  through  various  circumstances, 
these  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  Christian  community.  Ire- 
nceus  observes  that  the  Christians  could  read 
the  Bible  at  the  dwellings  of  the  presbyters, 
who  took  care  of  the  Church  copies;  but 
that,  among  the  people  themselves,  private 
copies  were  not  awanting,  is  plain  from  Ter- 
tullian, who  expressly  states  Bible-reading 
among  the  occupations  of  a  Christian  woman. 
Especially  in  the  writings  of  Origen  do  we 
find  abundant  proof,  that  in  this  period  the 
general  use  of  the  Bible  was  considered  not 
only  allowable,  but  essential.  ...  It 
is,  however,  another  question,  how  far  all 
laymen  made,  or  could  make,  use  of  their 
right  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Books 
were  of  course  very  dear  at  a  time  when 
they  were  multiplied  only  bv  the  pen  ;  and 
hence  few  Christians  could  themselves  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  was 
the  reason  why  Irenoeus  urges  the  people  to 


make  use  of  the  Church  copies.  Besides, 
the  ability  to  read  was  by  no  means  a  very 
ordinary  accomplishment  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Hence  we  may  well  believe 
that  most  would  content  themselves  with 
hearing  the  Bible  read  and  explained  in  the 
public  meetings  for  worship." — (P.  105-7.) 

The  coldness  of  Gieseler  is  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous disadvantage  by  the  student.  That  re- 
proach cannot  be  brought  against  the  devout 
and  earnest  Guericke,  who  everywhere 
writes  as  one  to  whom  religion  is  something 
far  deeper  than  a  mere  mass  of  theological 
speculation.  They  who  differ  most  from 
his  high  Lutheran  stand-point,  must  yet  ad- 
mire and  love  the  warm  Christian  sentiment 
which  appears  in  every  page.  A  pupil  of 
Neander,  Guericke  is,  however,  totally  differ- 
ent in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  He  has?, 
as  he  states  in  his  title-page,  bestowed  espe- 
cial attention  on  the  tracing  of  the  doctrine, 
as  well  as  on  the  recounting  the  story  of  the 
Church.  You  see  that  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  far  more  thorou";hlv  theological  mind 
than  that  of  Neander — a  mind  possessing 
and  cherishing  a  thoroughly  definite  creed 
on  the  whole  compass  of  Christian  doctrine. 
About  Guericke's  views  there  is  no  vague- 
ness, no  misty  speculation.  As  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Chemnitz,  and  the  older  Luth- 
eran divines,  have  shaped  their  Church's 
views,  so  he  holds.  A  work  which  has  pass- 
ed into  an  eighth  edition,  has  proved  itself 
suited  to  the  views  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  German  students  of  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

We  do  not  find  in  Guericke,  nor  in  any 
other  of  the  works  before  us,  the  scope  and 
bearing  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity, 
in  relation  to  Christianity,  educed  as  they 
have  been  by  Pressense  in  his  recent  work, 
"  Le  Premier  Siecle.'*  Nor  do  we  find  the 
relation  of  the  Roman  imperial  power  to  the 
new  faith  brought  out  with  the  vividness 
and  vigour  of  touch  which  De  Broglie  has 
displayed  in  his  remarkable  book,  "  L'Eglise 
et  I'Empire  Romaine."  The  Frenchman's 
power  of  depicting  a  period  or  a  system 
seems  awanting  to  the  Teutonic  mind, 
though  Hase  is  undoubtedly  an  exception. 
But  conscientious  and  many-sided  research 
characterise  this,  the  opening  portion  of 
Guericke's  book,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
parts  He,  as  well  as  his  rivals  in  the  field, 
have  studiously  endeavoured  to  improve  each 
successive  edition,  though  the  remark  of 
Hase  must  still  prove  true:  "He  who 
writes  a  Monography  understands  the  mat- 
ter better  than  any  other;  he  who  under- 
takes a  General  History  must  learn  from 
all,  and  may  be  corrected  by  all." — (Preface 
to  seventh  edition  of  C.  H.) 
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Guericke  divides  Church  History  into  sev- 1 
en  periods — the  first  extending  to  Constan- 1 
tine,  A.D.  311  ;  the  second  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  590 ;  the  third  to  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, 814;  tlie  fourth  to  Gregory  VII., 
1073  ;  the  fifth  to  Bonifece  VIIL,  1294 ;  the 
sixth  to  the  Reformation,  1517 ;  the  hist  to 
the  present  time.  To  the  end  of  each  period 
is  attached  an  Excursus  on  the  History  of 
Doctrine,  full  in  the  first  and  the  last  periods, 
more  condensed  in  the  intervening  ones. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Guericke  is  a  very  fliulty 
one.  When  compared  with  that  of  Kurtz, 
or  Hase,  or  Ritter,  it  is  vexing  and  weari- 
some to  the  reader.  The  form  of  thought  is 
as  little  attended  to  by  him  as  it  was  by  Ne- 
ander.  There  is  an  absence  of  French-like 
vividness  or  English  masculine  vigour.  It  is 
a  half-pamphlet,  half-sermon  style,  in  which 
amplification  and  popularising  of  the  thought 
seem  to  be  the  chief  things  aimed  at.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  fault  is  generally 
exchanged  for  an  involution,  copied  from 
the  worst  specimens  of  his  country's  philo- 
sophists.  We  wish  that  he  and  others  guilty 
of  such  offences  against  their  readers'  com- 
fort, would  take  a  lesson  from  the  prose 
works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller !  In  such  parts 
of  his  works  as  the  Excursus  above  men- 
tioned, where  he  is  compelled  to  be  brief 
and  definite,  these  faults  of  style  nearly  dis 
appear.  Another  most  unartistic  evil  of 
Guericke's  book  is,  the  series  of  unmerciful 
notes  with  which  his  volumes — and,  to  the 
worst  extent,  his  last — abound.  In  the  plan  of 
Gieseler,  an  extended  annotation  of  extracts 
from  authors  was  unavoidable ;  and,  unsightly 
as  it  makes  his  pages,  the  student  bears  with 
it,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  on  which 
the  work  is  written.  But  Guericke  has  no 
such  excuse ;  it  is  sheer  blundering  on  his 
^  part.  Nine-tenths  of  the  notes  might,  by  a 
better  arrangement,  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  text.  A  writer  whose  work  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public,  and  who 
has  so  creditably  in  other  ways  sought  to  im- 
prove the  successive  editions,  ought  to  take 
the  not  very  great  additional  pains  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  instruction  of  his  read- 
ers in  this  matter  also. 

We  cannot  bring  against  Guericke  the 
charge  to  which  we  have  shown  Gieseler  lia- 
ble, of  superficialness  in  the  treatment  of 
British  and  American  history.  He  has  ob- 
viously taken  a  large  amount  of  pains  with 
both.  The  authors  whom  he  has  consulted 
upon  Scottish  Church  History  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  Gieseler  has  availed  him- 
self of,  though  he  has  failed  duly  to  consider 
the  Episcopal  literature.  The  minority 
here,  as  everywhere,  ought  to  be  fully  heard. 
The  names,  though  not  the  chief  works,  of 
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the  great  men  of  the  Covenant  period,  are 
duly  given.  We  see  the  partisan  in  the  es- 
timate of  Knox,  that  "he  wanted  the  apos- 
tolic moderation  of  Luther."  If  Luther  had 
had  in  Saxony  to  contend  with  hostile  and 
crafty  princes,  would  he  not  have  displayed 
the  masculine  energy  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
former in  making  head  against  them  1  We 
find  no  mention  of  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  Scottish  Church  has  been  divided 
since  the  Revolution,  until  we  come  down  to 
the  Disruption  of  1843,  which  receives  due 
notice.  With  the  Scottish  popular  theology 
of  Boston  and  the  Erskines,  Guericke  seems 
quite  unacquainted. 

In  his  history  of  English  Church  matters, 
several  inaccuracies  occur.  Thus,  Bishop 
Bull  is  classed  with  the  latitudinarians.  The 
Puritans  are  said  to  have  refused  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles,  as  if  they  partook  the 
aversion  of  some  of  their  professed  re- 
presentatives to  human  confessions  of  faith. 
Serious  omissions  also  occur.  Thus,  the 
great  Church  and  Puritan  preachers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  passed  over.  Bunyan 
receives  a  notice  not  remarkable  for  its  ac- 
curacy. Our  sacred  poets,  both  of  the  Her- 
bert and  Crashaw  school,  and  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  and  Dissenter  class,  are  not  named. 
Of  Robert  Hall,  or  Andrew  Fuller,  or  John 
Foster,  or  Richard  Cecil,  we  have  not  a  word. 
The  practical  evangelical  workers,  as  How- 
ard and  Elizabeth  Fry,  are,  however,  re- 
corded with  due  praise ;  and,  with  a  few  par- 
donable slight  inaccuracies,  Guericke  has 
given  a  good  account  of  the  various  British 
and  American  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  last 
generation  and  the  present.  Our  Home 
Mission  exertions  might  have  received  more 
full  notice.  In  more  than  one  place,  Guer- 
icke has  spoken  out  with  becoming  warmth 
against  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  "  Grande 
Nation,"  in  trampling  down  the  liberties  of 
Tahiti  in  the  interest  of  the  Papacy.  Pass- 
ing to  Continental  matters,  Guericke  has  be- 
stowed much  pains  on  the  post-Reformation 
history  of  Romanism.  Here  and  there  slight 
errors  occur,  and  he  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  preachers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Baian,  Jansenist,  Quietist,  Quesnelian,  Fe- 
bronian,  and  Sailerian  controversies  are  well 
described.  The  Hermesian  disputes  are  also 
noticed;  but  the  more  recent  pamphlet  war- 
fare, and  investigation  by  Rome  about  the 
philosophy  of  Gunther  and  Veith  of  Vienna, 
are  passed  over.  While  the  fierce  bitterness 
of  a  portion  of  the  Romanist  writers  of  Ger- 
many, especially  perverts  from  Protestant- 
ism, is  properly  adverted  to,  it  would  have 
been  more  candid  to  have  given  some  account 
of  the  marked  revival  of  theological  learn- 
ing, especially  in  its  dogmatic  and  historical 
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branches,  which  the  last  forty  years  have  wit- 
nessed as  characterising  the  Teutonic  Ro- 
manists. 

Of  Lutheranism,  Guericke  ever  writes 
with  the  ardent  affection  of  a  devoted  son. 
"The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"  writes 
he  (vol.  iii.,  p.  349),  "founded  truly  and  en- 
tirely upon  the  Bible,  in  living  holding  fast  of 
Christ,  the  salvation-bringing  corner-stone 
of  the  Word,  she  is,  in  relation  to  the  two 
other  Western  Churches  (the  Romanist 
and  the  Calvin ist),  the  Church  of  the  pure 
word,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  true  media- 
tion.* The  Lutheran  Church  manifests  her- 
self as  the  truly  Catholic,  as  the  living  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  holy,  universal  Church, 
which  has  received,  unimpaired,  into  herself 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  foregoing  centuries, 
defended  as  thoroughly  against  heresy  as 
opened  to  further  learned  development.  In 
her  appears  the  Western  Church  system 
reaching  the  most  pure  and  the  most  vigor- 
ous unfolding, — the  Christian,  generous  spirit 
originated  by  Boniface  and  Charlemagne,  at- 
taining to  self  direction,  and  to  emancipation 
from  her  Romish  instructor,  which  had  be- 
come her  tyrant,  and  therefore  now  appear- 
ing in  full  religious  maturity  and  beauty. 
In  her  symbolic  books,  a  purity  of  doctrine 
unfolds  itself,  such  as  never  before  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  Church  since  the  Apostles' 
time ;  and  this  characteristic,  springing  as  it 
does  from  her  innermost  principles,  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  equal  degree  in  her  whole 
organisation  throughout."  Elsewhere  he 
says :  "  While  the  old  Catholic  Eastern 
Church  ignored  all  reformation,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  formed  itself,  in  connection 
with  the  Reform,  into  a  counter- Reformation, 
holding  fast  the  characteristic  marks  of  her 
existing  system.  Thus  was  the  Western 
Church  necessarily  separated  into  a  new  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  an  Evangelical  Protestant. 
But  Protestantism,  also,  while  asserting  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  in  a  very  di- 
versified manner,  more  or  less  adequately 
representing  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Divine  Word,  either  as  objective  and  realist, 
or  subjective  and  spiritualist,  divided  itself 
again  into  two  Churches — the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  ;  and  while  these  two  Protest- 
ant, as  well  as  those  two  Catholic  Churches, 
collectively  maintained  the  platform  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  first  ages,  a  multitude  of 
Western  sects  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  catholicity,  and  formed  themselves  into 
an  Acatholic  development."  (Vol.  iii.,  p. 
251-2.)  ^ 

With  such  views  of  the  essential  superi- 
ority of  Lutheranism  over  all  its  rivals,  and 


*  Holding  the  dae  medium  between  extremes. 


of  the  excellence  of  the  two  original  forms 
of  Protestantism  over  all  other  divergencies 
of  later  origin,  Guericke  has  in  this  third  vol- 
ume, which  is  much  larger  than  cither  of  the 
two  preceding,  and  forms  in  this  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  brevity  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  Gieseler's  work,  carried  through 
with  thorough  assiduity  and  research  the 
History  of  Continental  Protestantism.  He 
adopts  for  periods,  Reformation,  Particular 
Development,  Decay,  and  Revival — roughly 
answering  to  the  sixteenth  and  three  follow- 
ing centuries.  The  story  of  the  Reforma- 
tion itself  occupies  considerably  more  than 
a  third  of  the  volume.  One  important  sub- 
ject has  not,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  received 
from  Dr.  Guericke  adequate  attention — the 
desire  for  reform  felt  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  both 
laymen  and  clergymen,  who  yet,  from  timid- 
ity. Church  views,  or  other  reasons,  did  not 
join  the  Protestant  ranks.  In  a  note  he  gives 
various  instances  of  different  Protestant  doc- 
trines maintained  by  a  larger  or  smaller  mi- 
nority among  the  Fathers  of  Trent  (iii.  p. 
254).  But  this  only  very  partially,  and,  in 
one  aspect,  brings  out  what  we  mean.  Again, 
what  he  states  about  Carranza,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes  (iii.,  p. 
248).  But  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
case — and  Carranza  was  not  only  remarkable 
from  his  character  and  exalted  rank,  but  was 
the  representative  of  a  class — it  ought  to 
have  been  added,  that  he  had  contributed 
greatly,  along  with  Pole,  to  the  restoration 
of  Romanism  in  England,  under  Mary;  and 
that  the  book,  on  account  of  which  charges 
of  heresy  were  brought  against  him,  was  ex- 
amined by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  declared  free  from  all 
"  uncatholic  taint." 

The  History  of  Sacred  Song  has  been 
elaborated  with  great  care  by  Guericke. 
The  hymns  of  the  ancient,  the  mediaeval, 
and  the  modern  German  Church,  have  been 
studied  by  him  with  great  care  ;  and  the  va- 
rious poetical  forms,  which  the  religious  sen- 
timent has  assumed  from  age  to  age,  are 
feelingly  and  skilfully  enumerated.  Vari- 
ous quotations  arc  given  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods ;  the  vast  number  of  the  modern  contri- 
butions to  Christian  Song  which  Germany 
has  furnished,  is,  we  presume,  the  reason 
why  quotation  is  not  practised  in  the  post- 
Reformation  era.  It  is  with  a  stanza  of  a 
Lutheran  hynm,  contemplative  of  the  glori- 
ous future  of  the  Church,  that  Guericke 
closes  his  last  volume.*    Christian  Art  re- 


•  Guericke  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  Mono  OD  the  Modiroval,  or  of  Ozanam  ou  the  Fraa- 
oisoan  Poetry.    Both  were  worth  considering. 
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ceives  attention,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 
It  would  have  been  desirable  had  the  history 
of  preaching,  from  age  to  age,  been  investi- 
gated and  developed  with  equal  care.  As- 
suredly the  sermon  has  not  pla}  ed,  in  in- 
struction or  impression,  an  inferior  part  to 
the  hymn. 

Prom  Guericke  we  quote  his  character  of 
Tertullian  (i.,  pp.  228-231).     "  Q.  S.  F.  Ter- 
tullian,  born  at  Carthage,  about  a.d.    150, 
died  about  220,  the  first  Latin  writer  among 
the    Christians ;    and   that   ancient    Church 
Teacher,  who  represents  to  us  the  Catholic, 
and,  in  addition  also,  the  un-  and  anti  Catho- 
lic element  of  the  Ancient  Church,  a  hero  of 
the  old  theology,  great  also  in  one-sidedness 
of  principles,  but  who,  if  any,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  prophetic  director  to  a  fu- 
ture reformation ;  a  man,  distinguished  by 
glowing  piety,  burning  zeal  for  Christian 
truth  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  penetration  and  wit, 
fire,  energy  and  depth  of  mind  and  speech, 
but  also  characterized  by  unbridled  fancy 
and  stormy  vehemence,  and  by  a  propensity 
to  gloomy  earnestness.     Before  his  conver- 
sion, he  was  probably  a  rhetorician  and  law- 
yer (compare  Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  2,  and    the 
fragments  of  one  Tertullian  in  the  Pandects.) 
His  becoming  a  conv^ert  to  Christianity  took 
place  in  his  early  manhood,  probably  under 
Commodus.     In  his  inner  life  has  developed 
itself  the  history  of  the  existing  Christianity. 
Of  especial  importance  to  his  development  i 
was  a  visit  to  Rome,  which  he  mentions  ( Apo-  j 
log.  c.  17,  and  de  cult.  fern.  i.  7),  and  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  II.  E.  ii.  2,  and  Je- 
rome catal.  c.  63,  was  something  more  than 
a  brief  stay.     He  became  afterwards  a  pres- 
bytel*  at  Carthage  ;  and   in  the  time  of  his 
subsequent  literary    activity,  three  periods 
are  to  be  distinguished  :  an  apologetic  anti- 
pagan,  a  montanist  anti-catholic,  and  a  po- 
lemical anti-gnostic,  not,  however,  as  if  these 
exactly  succeeded   one  another.     Becoming 
a   Montanist,  probably  about   200  or  201, 
because  the  Catholic  Church  had  in  his  view 
departed   from  its  original  simplicity   in  a 
sensuous  direction,  and  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Church  of  the  Spirit,  he  threw  himself  with 
his  whole  soul  into  his  new  views,  and  man- 
ifested increasingly  an  anti-Catholic  temper. 
His  later  writings,  however,  do  not  give  us 
accurate  information  as  to  the  time  in  which 
they  were  composed.     His  latter  days  are 
involved  in  obscurity.  .  .  .     He  was   too 
thoroughly  a  Pather   of  the   Church  to  be 
comfortable  as  the  leader  of  a  sect.     It  was 
a  true  Church  of  the  Spirit,  not  a  sect  of  the 
Spirit,  that  he  desired  to  see  ;  and  this  de- 
sire attended  him  through  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  until  he  disappeared,  quiet  and  un. 


noticed.  The  wish  of  his  life  remained  after 
his  death,  and,  indeed,  propagated  itself  un- 
til it  found  vent  in  the  contests  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Reformation.  His  writings  are 
the  most  important  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  Christian  antiquity.  They  are  a  rich 
storehouse  of  archaeological  and  doctrino-his- 
torical  information.  They  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
Church  terminology  in  the  West.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  full  of  African  provin- 
cialism and  juridical  expressions;  and  every- 
where show  the  effort  of  the  profound  and 
fiery  man  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  mem- 
orable and  distinctive  form  of  speech." 

We  may  smile  at  the  statement  of 
Guericke,  in  his  Preface,  that  he,  in  all  the 
impressions  of  his  work,  has  ever  been  "  the 
earnest  and  stedfast,  the  ecumenical  and  irejii- 
cal  Lutheran,  and  will  ever  be  so,  so  long 
as  he  breathes."  But,  if  the  polemic  in- 
trudes where  the  historic  only  should  sway, 
we  must  remember  the  hardi  treatment 
which  strict  confessional  Lutheranism  has 
received  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
present  century  ;  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
research,  his  devoutncss,  his  firm  grasp  of 
evangelical  truth,  his  careful  exhibition  of 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations of  Christianity  in  each  successive 
era,  we  may  well  overlook  the  partisan  con- 
fessionalism  of  the  Halle  Professor.  The 
history  has,  besides  a  full  table  of  contents 
and  index,  a  valuable  chronological  table, 
appended  to  each  volume. 

Has  the  reader  ever  perused  Dean  Mil- 
man's  work,  the  History  of  Ante-Nicene 
and  Latin  Christianity  1  If  not,  the  nine 
volumes,  except  to  those  who,  with  Dr. 
Chalmers,  shrink  from  "  a  big  book,"  are 
well  worth  reading.  The  non- German  scho- 
lar who  has  made  himself  acquainted  witl 
the  Dean's  history  has  a  good  idea,  not 
indeed  of  the  style,  but  of  the  spirit  of  Hase. 
What  Mil  man  is  on  a  large  scale  for  a  part 
of  Church  History,  that  the  Jena  Professor 
is,  in  a  condensed  form,  for  the  whole  of  it. 
The  same  all-sided  cultivation,  the  same 
literary  power,  the  same  pictorial  treat- 
ment, and  the  same  lowness  and  vagueness 
of  theological  view. 

Introductory  to  his  Church  History,  may 
be  considered  Hase's  Life  of  Jesus.  This 
book  is  most  valuable,  as  giving  the  student 
references  to  the  vast  amount  of  literature 
connected  with  each  step  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. But  it  is  semi-rationalist  in  tone. 
The  instances  of  demoniac  possession  are 
resolved  into  animal  magnetism,  and  other 
modes  of  non-supernatural  influence.  The 
appearances  of  angels  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  rising  of  many  of  the  saints 
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who  slept  (Matt,  xxvii.  52),  have  no  objec- 
tive reality.  The  rending  of  the  vail  of  the 
temple  is  equally  devoid  of  historical  basis. 
Particular  verses  and  passages,  as  Mark  xvi. 
9,  are  pruned  away,  as  Hase's  subjcctiveness 
considers  them  destitute  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  All  this 
will  prepare  an  orthodox  reader  to  come  to 
Hase's  Church  History  with  a  feeling  that, 
though  the  pleasantest  of  companions,  he  is 
not  the  safest  of  guides. 

Yet,  of  all  Church  Histories,  this  is  the 
one  most  suited  to  the  general  reader.  No 
one  will  ever  weary  over  Hase's  pages.  In 
the  least  interesting  periods,  the  felicity  of 
his  style,  and  the  vigour  of  his  painting,  carry 
him  triumphantly  over  the  ground.  No 
German  writer  is  more  difficult  to  translate, 
from  the  very  excellencies  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, which  he  uniformly  displays.  Though 
his  book  is  only  a  single  octavo  volume  of 
about  eight  hundred  pages,  it  contains  full, 
though  condensed,  information  on  many 
points  which  historians  of  much  greater 
amplitude  of  narrative  have  passed  over  or 
treated  but  by  the  way.*  The  work  of 
Guerickc,  for  example,  is  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Hase,  but  the  latter  will 
inform  on  not  a  few  points,  for  which  the 
former  will  be  appealed  to  in  vain.  The 
Jena  Professor,  however,  is  sadly  deficient 
in  the  devout  spirit  of  Guericke.  The  God- 
ward  aspect  is  ever  seen  in  Guericke,  but 
the  manward  has  never  been  more  bril- 
liantly presented  than  in  Hase. 

Of  the  Lutheran  worship  Hase  thus 
writes : — "  While  the  Reformed  Church  went 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times, 
the  Lutheran  worship  developed  itself  from 
the  Romish  ^ass-ritual  according  to  the  re- 
forming view,  that  the  language  of  each 
nation  is  to  it  a  holy  tongue.  When  Luther 
(1526)  put  forth  an  ordering  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice, he  guarded  himself  from  the  sujlposi- 
tion  that  therein  a  general  law  limiting 
Christian  freedom  was  contained.  Secret 
Confession  was  retained,  but  as  a  matter  left 
to  individual  freedom,  and  for  the  common 
people.  The  holy  seasons  were  confined  to 
those  for  which  scriptural  events  could  be 
pleaded,  only  Marian  and  Apostolic  com- 
memorations remained  in  some  national 
churches.  An  annual  celebration  of  the 
Reformation  Festival  took  place  first  (1088) 
in  Saxony.  Luther  was  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Gospel  was  the  enemv  of  the  arts, 
but  would  willingly  sec  all  the  arts,  espe- 
cially music,  employed  in  the  service  of  Him 


•  Tlius,  he  alone,  of  thoso  before  us,  refers  to  the 
"Wodrow  Society  PubllcaUon  of  Colder  wood's  History. 


from  whom  they  are  derived.  Albert 
Durer  was  imbued  with  Luther's  spirit. 
The  faithful  Lucus  Cranach  was  the  painter 
of  the  Reformation.  Church  Song  was  first, 
through  Luther,  raised  to  the  character  of  a 
Sacred  People's-Song,  wjiile  (through  trans- 
lation) the  hewly-boni  hymns  of  the  old 
Church  formed,  along  with  the  poems  he 
himself  composed,  a  stream  of  holy  song  in 
the  German  Church.  The  individual  hymns 
appear  as  the  words  of  a  great  lyric-epic 
poem,  which  the  spirit  of  Christian  song 
composed,  as  the  centuries  rolled  on." — 
(Pp.  475-6.) 

Dr.  Kurtz  is  professor  of  theology  at 
Dorpat.  His  Church  History  is  the  most 
recent  in  respect  of  date.  With  his  large 
work  on  the  same  subject  we  do  not,  at  pre- 
sent, occupy  ourselves,  as  it  has,  as  yet,  only 
been  issued  as  far  as  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. The  compendium  before  us  is  that 
book  on  Church  History  which  the  student 
of  German  should  first  read.  Were  it 
translated,  it  ought  every  way  to  supersede 
Mosheim  in  our  divinity  halls.  It  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  student's  purposes,  giv- 
ing, in  a  portable  form,  and  with  great 
clearness  of  expression  and  vigour  of  touch, 
all  that  one  commencing  the  study,  cares 
about  knowing,  or  need,  at  that  period  of 
his  studies,  know.  A  comparatively  slight 
expansion  and  correction  of  the  British  and 
American  portions  would  thoroughly  fit  it  fqr 
use  to  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  Kurtz,  how- 
ever, is  deficient  in  acquaintance  with  non- 
German  sources  of  information.  Thus,  in 
his  history  of  French  Protestantism,  he  de- 
rives no  aid  from  the  recent  works  of  Haag, 
Drion,  and  Weiss.  He  somewhat,  we  think, 
overrates  the  effect  of  the  religious,  and 
underrates  the  effect  of  the  political  part  of 
the  Romanist  reaction  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  suspect  that  comparatively 
few  perverts  were  made,  even  by  the  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  of  Romanists, 
either  in  France  or  Southern  Germany.  It 
was  court  favour  that  drew  over  the  noble, 
and  military  force  that  terrified  into  external 
proselytism  the  poor. 

Kurtz,  afler  the  apostolic  age,  divides  his 
subject  as  follows  : — I.  The  Ancient  (Classic 
Form.  II.  The  Middle  German.  III.  The 
Modem  German  Form.  The  last  is  subdi- 
vided into  four  eras  :  First,  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  ;  second,  to  the  rise  of  Rational- 
ism, 1750  ;  third,  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
Freedom,  1814;  last,  to  the  present  time 
(period  of  revival  of  Christian  and  Ecclesi- 
astical sentiment,  and  likewise  of  Commun- 
istic and  Pantheistic  att^icks  on  religion  and 
society). 
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He  thus  describes  the  Romanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century : — 

**  This  age  was  a  period  of  glory  for  the  Catho- 
lic theology,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  from  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  free-minded  Gallican  Church,  above  all 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  obedience,  there  mani- 
fested itself  a  rich,  lively,  and  libera!  life  of  scho- 
larship. The  Parisian  Sarbonne,  and  still  more 
the  orders  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Benedictines  of  Sr. 
Maur,  and  the  Oratorians,  contended  with  one 
another  in  theological,  and  especially  in  patristi- 
cal  and  ecclesiastic-historical  erudition,  and  the 
contemporary  vigour  of  the  Reformed  theology 
in  France  was  a  powerful  spur  to  emulation.  The 
arts  of  design,  and  especially  painting,  had  out- 
lived their  period  of  bloom.  On  the  other  hand, 
church  music  had  developed  itself  largely,  but  in 
an  effeminate  and  secularised  form.  In  Spain  and 
Germany  only  church  song  found  votaries,  worthy 
of  our  notice."— P.  522. 

Kurtz  has  not  grown  careless  in  his  task 
as  he  drew  near  its  close.  If  his  last  period, 
from  1814  onward,  shows  some  deficiencies 
in  its  account  of  British  philosophy  and 
theology,*  the  view  he  gives  of  German  au- 
thorship in  both  is  most  admirable.  Both 
Protestants  and  Romanists  are  treated  with 
great  fulness  and  impartiality.  The  whole 
twenty  pages  which  go  over  and  (for  a  com- 
pendium) exhaust  this  subject,  would  be 
worthy  of  extract,  had  we  space.  To  many 
of  our  readers  much  that  these  pages  contain 
would  be  new. 

Foremost  among  Romanist  theologians 
in  Germany  stood  Mohler,  professor,  first  at 
Tubingen  and  latterly  at  Munich.  His 
"Symbolik"  called  forth  a  host  of  answers 
both  from  the  supernatnralist  and  the  ra- 
tionalistic sections  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
His  Monograph  on  Athanasius,  and  other 
smaller  works,  were  but  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  extended  History  of  the  Church, 
which  would  have,  from  a  Romanist  stand- 
point, been  the  rival  of  Neander's  book. 
But  his  death,  when  little  more  than  forty 
years  of  age,  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  design.  We  possess  from  his 
pen,  on  Church  history  only  several  able  re- 
views, contributed  to  the  Tiibingen  Quartal 
Schrift,  and  an  introductory  lecture,  printed 
in  the  posthumous  collection  of  his  smaller 
writings.  In  this  he  divides  the  subject  into 
three  parts — the  Greek-Roman,  the  German, 
and  the  combined  Greek,  Roman,  and  Ger- 
man eras — answering  roughly  to  the  ancient, 
the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern  Church. 

Since  Mohler's  death,  no  German  Roman- 


*  It  is  very  singular  that  such  writers  as  Archdea- 
con Hare  and  Dean  Trench,  who  have  done  so  much 
to  recommend  the  study  of  German  Theology,  should 
be  ignored  by  German  historians  of  the  Church. 


ist  has  attempted  to  give  in  lengthened  de- 
tail the  history  of  the  Church,  and  thus  to 
rival,  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  voluminous 
work  of  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher.  But  various 
histories,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have  been  is- 
sued, of  which  among  the  most  popular  has 
been  that  which  we  now  review.  In  earlier 
life  Dr.  J.  J.  Ritter  was  a  Hermesian,  but, 
like  Berlage  and  others  of  the  Rhenish 
school,  he  gave  up  those  views,  when  con- 
demned by  Rome.  During  the  period  of 
the  Ronge  controversy,  he  came  forward  as 
the  strenuous  opponent  of  that  reformer, 
whom  he  mentions  with  peculiar  bitterness 
in  his  history.  He  translated  into  German 
Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  and  appeared  in  the  polemical  field 
with  a  series  of  rather  fierce  letters  to  Eich- 
ler,  on  the  charges  brought  by  him  against 
the  Romish  Church.  He  is  a  professor  at 
Breslau,  and  dean  of  the  cathedral  there. 

The  Church  History  of  Ritter  is  superior 
to  the  others  we  notice  in  the  list  of  pre- 
vious works  on  the  subject.  The  Italian 
labourers  in  the  field,  overlooked  by  Pro- 
testants, receive  due  notice  from  him. 
Strange  to  say,  he  gives  the  most  extended 
catalogue  of  British  books  on  this  subject, 
though  somewhat  incorrectly,  as  he  calls 
Haweis  a  Presbyterian,  and  Priestley  an  In- 
dependent. 

Ritter  divides  his  subject  into  five  periods 
— the  first  to  Constantine ;  the  second  to 
Boniface,  719;  the  third  to  Gregory  VII., 
1073;  the  fourth  to  the  Reformation  ;  and 
the  last  to  the  present  time.  His  book  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  never 
wearying  the  reader  by  lengthened  or  in- 
volved sentences.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
strong  Romish  bias,  and,  on  contested  points, 
assertion  not  unfrequently  takes  the  place  of 
proof.  We  have,  however,  gone  over  a 
number  of  his  quotations  from  the  ancient 
writers  in  his  first  and  second  periods,  and 
have,  in  general,  found  them  to  be  depended 
on.  These  two  periods  are  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  Ritter's  work.  Neither  with 
the  mediaeval  nor  the  modern  part  of  his 
subject  has  he  taken  the  pains  which  he  has 
evinced  in  the  ancient.  On  inaccuracies  in 
his  representation  of  British  events  and 
characters  we  shall  not  dwell,  having  trod- 
den that  ground  already,  in  our  reviews  of 
Gieseler  and  Guericke.  He  represents 
Moore's  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in 
Search  of  a  Religion,  as  a  much  more  influ- 
ential work  than  it  ever  was.  What  wonder 
it  excited  (and  it,  in  this  country,  soon  passed 
away),  sprung  from  the  singularity  of  an 
amatory  poet  showing  proof  of  having,  at  his 
leisure  hours,  amused  himself  with  dipping 
into  the  fathers !     Whatever  of  Moore  goes 
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down  to  posterity,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  more  than  JetFrey  anticipated — three  per 
cent,  of  Southey — it  will  not  be  the  Travels.* 
Ritter  shows  himself  somewhat  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  Protestant  monographies 
on  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Church.  He 
sometimes  traces  Church  customs  too  high. 
Thus  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  Bap- 
tisteries, in  the  first  period,  as  he  implies. 
With  the  recent  Oxford  editions  of  part  of 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret  he  seems  unac- 
quainted. To  Augustine  he  does  scanty 
justice ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  the 
charge  of  semi-Pelagianism  is  brought  only 
by  Lutheran  writers  against  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome.  The  independence  of  the 
ancient  British  Church  on  Rome  is  not  to  be 
refuted  by  mere  assertion  on  his  part,  or  by 
sophistical  twisting  of  minor  points  of  the 
argument.  Jt  is  not  perfectly  certain  (though 
probability  is  in  its  favour)  that  Pelagius 
was  a  native  of  this  Island.  Ilase  adopts 
the  view,  which  many  Frenchmen  hold,  that 
he  was  born  in  Bretagne.  Even  while  we 
are  writing,  we  see  that  Saint  Rene  Taillan- 
dier  claims  him  as  a  Breton,  precursor  of 
Abelard  and  Des  Cartes,  in  freedom  of 
thinking. — (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept. 
1858.) 

Of  the  English  Protestant  writers,  from 
Inett  to  Soames,  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
Dr.  Ritter  seems  quite  unaware.  Nor  has 
ho  paid  more  special  attention  to  those  who 
have  written  upon  the  medieval  British 
Church.  To  Anselm,  the  greatest  of  our 
medieval  prelates,  he  does  but  limited  jus- 
tice, never  so  much  as  mentioning  his  era- 
marking  book,  "  Cur  Deus  Homo?"  Alto- 
gether, indeed,  his  view  of  the  scholastic 
and  mystic  writers  of  the  middle  ages  is 
disappointing  and  superficial.  A  subject, 
which  we  would  have  expected  a  learned 
Romanist  to  have  especially  elaborated,  is 
treated  incomparably  better  both  by  Gue- 
ricke  and  Kurtz.  The  work  has  a  distinct- 
ive feature  of  importance  in  its  chronological 
list  of  the  Councils,  general  and  provincial. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Ritter's  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  the  history  of  learning  in 
his  second  period: — 


gioD,  which  was  the  subject  of  their  writing?, 
presented  them  with  hitlierto  unknown  truths, 
new  and  exalted  ideas,  which  could  only  with  dif- 
ficulty be  adapted  to  the  existing  foruys  of  speech. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  writings  of  these  men 
was  called  forth  by  special  occasions,  and  the 
'  nonum  prematur  in  annum'  was  a  precept  thus 
impossible  to  be  complied  with.  Cicero  ha^ 
with  scanty  exceptions,  stamped  his  impress  on 
the  whole  of  Roman  literature.  What  he  was 
for  the  classical  literature,  that  Tertullian  became 
for  the  Christian  literature  of  the  West.  As  an 
African,  he  was  addicted  to  the  Oriental  style  of 
pompous  and  rhetorical  writings.  The  most  in- 
fluential authors  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  its  ear- 
liest stages — Minutius  Felix,  Cyprian,  Arnobius, 
Aus^ustiue,  Optatus — were  his  countrymen.  Be- 
sides, the  writers  of  that  age  could  not  escape 
the  influence  of  the  debased  taste  of  their  con- 
temporaries."— ^-Yol.  i.,  p.  244. 


"  To  the  right  estimate  of  the  Christian  litera- 
ture, in  its  relation  to  the  classical,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  classical  writers  knew  no  higher 
qualities  than  beauty  and  masterly  exprcssioa. 
The  matter  was  coDsidered  subordinate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Christian  authors  considered  style  a 
secondary  thing  to  subject.    The  Christian  reli. 


•  Yet,  on  the  Continent,  the  book  secmn  still  to 
bo  read,  aa  wo  may  gather  from  the  very  laudatory 
article  on  Mooro  (by  Kcrkcr)  in  tho  "Kirchon. 
Lexicon,"  Erg.  B.,  p.  807,  810. 


Here,  apparently,  Ritter  takes  for  granted 
the  Italian  birth  of  Lactantius,  now  gene- 
rally accepted  in  Germany,  in  place  of  the 
older  belief,  that  he  was  an  African.  As- 
suredly the  author  of  the  "  Institutiones" 
shows  no  trace  of  Tertullianite  influence  in 
his  style.  A  little  farther  on,  he  speaks  of 
the  writings  of  Cicero  as  corrupting  the  pul- 
pit eloquence  of  the  great  Eastern  fathers  of 
the  Basilian  age.  But  what  evidence  is 
there  that  the  Roman  orator  was  especially 
studied  by  Basil,  the  Gregories,  or  Chrysos- 
tom  ?  The  more  florid  of  the  Greek  orators 
were  much  more  likely  to  have  eflfected  their 
style  for  the  worse. 

The  next  work  before  us  is  not  a  general 
Church  History,  but  though  only  the  narra- 
tive of  a  special  period,  we  have  taken  it 
here  as  the  representative  of  views,  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  Romanist  Germany,  during 
the  last  century.  Febronius  has  sown  seed 
on  that  soil,  which  three  generations  have 
seen  produce  harvest  after  harvest.  Von 
Wessenberg  was  a  man  of  very  varied  ac- 
complishments— a  poet,  and  a  connoisseur 
in  the  fine  arts.  For  some  time  he  held 
the  position  •  of  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, but  his  liberal  views  excited  suspi- 
cion at  Rome,  and  the  government  of  Baden 
sacrificed  him  to  Papal  ill-will.  He  spent 
his  latter  years  in  privacy,  and  gave  to  the 
world  as  his  last  literary  effort  the  work  we 
now  notice,  "The  History  of  the  Councils  of 
tho  Fifteenth  and  Si.xteenth  Centuries."  In 
this  his  object,  like  that  of  Dr.  Hirscher  of 
Freiburg  in  his  book  on  the  "  Union  of  the 
Confessions,"  which  the  Tractarian  Coxe  of 
America  translated,  is  to  contribute  to  the 
removal  of  tho  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church.  Hirscher,  however,  recanted  on 
the  application  of  pressure  from  Rome. 
But  Wessenberg  did  not.  His  work,  on  its 
appearance,  received  severe  criticism  from 
Ilefele  and  other  high  Romanists. 
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The  first  volume  of  Wessenberg's  History 
is  introductory.  In  it  we  find,  vvitli  no  very 
marked  plan,  a  number  of  statements  and 
remarks  upon  the  history  of  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Fifteenth.  The  want  of  sys- 
tem greatly  detracts  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  volume,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
this  fault,  in  addition  to  the  dislike  with 
which  a  liberal  Romanist  was  regarded  by 
the  stricter  m.embers  of  his  church,  has  in- 
jured the  circulation  of  the  book.  Besides, 
the  work  is  very  deficient  in  the  warm  reli- 
gious feeling  of  Sailer,  the  "  German  Fene- 
lon,"  and  his  school.  Wessenberg  did  not 
object  to  the  doctrine  of  his  church  at  all. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  have  given 
up  some  questions,  but  even  in  regard  to 
such  matters  as  Image  Veneration,  and  the 
Marlolatry  of  the  Basle  Counsel  in  affirming 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  he  expresses  no 
dissent.  His  book  has  thus  failed  to  com- 
mend itself  largely  either  to  Protestants  or 
to  Romanists.  Neander,  when  he  treats  of 
the  Constance  and  Basle  Councils,  never 
mentions  it;  Bungoner,  in  his  popular  His- 
tory of  the  Trent  Council,  never  alludes  to 
it. 

In  his  second  and  third  volumes,  Wessen- 
berg goes  over  the  history  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Constance,  Basle,  and  Trent  Councils, 
and  his  fourth  volume  is  mainly  taken  up 
with  comments  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
latter  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Papacy,  the  Episcopate,  the 
relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Romish 
countries,  the  development  of  Jesuitism,  and 
the  prospects  of  reunion  with  the  separated 
Protestants.  His  views  are  very  much 
those  of  the  minority  at  Trent,  who  (with 
some  few  exceptions,  whose  doctrinal  views 
approached  to  Lutheranism)  wished  con- 
siderable disciplinary  reforms,  and  consider- 
ed these  sufficient  to  restore  the  broken 
unity  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  the  error 
of  non-doctrinal  writers,  like  Wessenberg, 
to  underrate  the  influence  of  dogma,  for- 
getting the  great  fact,  of  which  all  Church 
History  bears  witness,  that  morals  never 
can  long  survive  indifference  to  doctrinal 
truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wessenberg  exhibits 
a  thorough  hatred  of  Jesuitism,  a  warm  de- 
sire for  Bible  circulation  (in  the  translation 
of  Leander  Van  Ess),  and  an  anxiety  for  the 
reforms,  which  at  Trent  were  urged  in  vain 
by  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  partially  by 
France,  such  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity. 
He  views  the  yielding  the  latter  point  to  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Bohemians  by  the 
Basle  Council  as  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 
wisdom   (Vol.  ii.  346-7).     His   theory  is, 


that  had  the  above-mentioned  Council,  in 
the  continuance  and  development  of  the 
views  of  the  Fathers  of  Constance,  been 
adequately  supported  in  its  opposition  to  Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  by  Germany  and 
the  other  Western  Powers,  the  Reformation 
of  the  next  century  would  never  have  been 
called  for ;  and  if  separation  from  the  Latin 
Church  had  taken  place  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  on  a  scale  as  small  as  that  of  the 
Waldenses  or  the  United  Brethren.  Again, 
had  the  States  still  remaining  "Catholic" 
been  agreed  in  their  reforming  demands, 
and  rigorously  insisted  upon  the  Tridentine 
Fathers  carrying  these  into  decree  and  exe- 
cution, the  great  mass  of  the  Protestants 
would  have  been  brought  back.  This  Con- 
ciliar  theory  is,  however,  at  variance  with  a 
right  view  of  fiicts.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  was  fully  brought  out  by  Wickliffe, 
implied,  though  not  thoroughly  developed  in 
Huss,  and  made  a  permanent  stand-point  by 
the  Sixteenth  century  Reformers.  Neither 
the  Constance,  Basle,  nor  Tridentine  Council 
would  have  conceded  this.  Besides,  what 
claim  had  these  Councils  to  be  considered 
ecumenical  ?  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe 
were  scarcely  at  all  represented  in  them ; 
and  had  Southern  and  Western  Europe  any 
right  to  decide  for  the  other  half  of  the  Con- 
tinent"?  No  Latin  Council  has  ever  had 
even  the  amount  of  claim  to  the  name 
"  General,"  which  the  Oriental  Synods  from 
the  Nicene  to  the  Second  Constantinopolitan 
had  to  that  title,  so  far  as  the  Greek  Church, 
at  least,  was  concerned. 

The  work  of  Wessenberg  is  valuable,  as 
presenting  in  a  portable  form,  a  vast  mass 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  gross  corruptions 
in  life  and  practice  prevalent  among  the 
Romish  clergy,  especially  in  the  centuries 
when  these  great  Councils  were  held. '  The 
testimony,  both  of  Romish  princes,  and  of 
honest  Romanist  authors,  affords  ample  justi- 
fication of  the  Protestant  revolt  from  a  com- 
munion, where  such  abuses,  though  lamented 
by  some,  have  never  been  effectually  grap- 
pled with.  The  Roman  Curia  has  ever  been 
the  decided  enemy,  even  of  disciplinary  re- 
form, nnd  the  Curialists  have  here,  at  least, 
practically  conquered  throughout  the  Roman 
obedience. 

"  The  Pope,"  says  he,  "  sought  to  curb  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Council  of  Trent  for  reform,  and  con- 
fine them  within  narrow  bounds.  Rome  declared 
the  Inquisition  and  the  employment  of  physical 
force  the  best  means  to  suppress  heresy.  Her 
defenders  maintained,  that  without  her  interfer- 
ence the  whole  of  Europe  would  declare  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformers,  and  give  these  the  su- 
periority everywhere.  The  time  when  Church 
authority  itself  was  struck  at,  was  not  one  in 
which  reforms  could  be  properly  considered.    The 
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most  important  question  at  such  a  period,  was  to  I 
preserve  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  this 
was  practicable  only  through  opposition*  to  all 
reform.  If  all  reform  could  not  be  hindered,  then 
the  next  course  was  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible 
dependent  upon  Rome.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  Rome 
could  not  take  part  in  a  thorough  satisfactory 
Church  Reform,  without  purifying  her  own  power 
from  all  abuses  and  exorbitant  claims.  But  it 
was  then  thought,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Church  lay  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See. 
If  this  is  only  preserved  unimpaired,  sooner  or 
later  she  will  be  able  to  regain  the  countries 
which  have  by  their  own  efiforts  shaken  themselves 
loose  from  her.  It  was,  further,  a  topic  of  conso- 
lation for  the  loss  of  so  many  nations  in  Europe, 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the 
West  Indies,  many  were  becoming  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  .  .  .  The  boldest  claims  were 
again  publicly  made,  and  a  notable  evidence  of 
the  extension  of  Papal  energy  since  the  Council 
of  Trent,  is  furnished  by  the  JBullarium,  for  since 
this  period  the  number  of  Roman  Bulls  has  greatly 
increased  in  comparison  with  earlier  times ;  and 
these  have  much  more  venturously  than  formerly, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  details  of  Church  life, 
forms  and  practices.  The  Pope  possessed  the 
power  of  interpreting  all  decrees  of  Council,  even 
those  which  limited  (in  words)  his  authority. 
While  the  Protestants  declared  the  Pope  to  be 
A nti- Christ,  many  Catholic  theologians  elevated 
him  to  be  in  place  of  God  (Vice-Gott).  No  won- 
der, then,  that  Pius  V.,  in  15G8,  dared  to  order 
in  all  churches  the  annual  publication  of  the  Bull 
in  coena  Domini,  which  had  hitherto  been  pro 
claimed  only  in  Rome  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
This  Ball,  the  quintessence  of  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Papal  claims,  excommunicates  all 
who  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council, 
who  teaches  the  superiority  of  such  a  council  to 
the  Pope,  who  reads,  possesses,  and  prints  heretical 
books  without  Papal  sanction ;  who  appeals  from 
the  commands  of  the  Pope  or  the  ordinances  ot 
his  legates,  commissaries,  and  judges,  to  secular 
courts  of  law ;  all  princes  who  attempt  to  limit 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
rights. of  the  clergy,  who  pass  laws  against  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  or  suffer  heretics  to  exist 
in  their  dominions.  Urban  VIII.,  reckoning  upon 
the  weakness  and  the  want  of  union  of  the  Catho- 
lic powers,  gave  forth  this  Bull  in  1G27,  in  still 
stronger  terms."— Vol.  iv.  p.  253-7. 

Wessenberg  does  not  add,  that  for  Pius 
there  was  the  excuse  (sorry  though  it  be)  of 
sincere  fanaticism;  but  Urban,  on  whose 
table,  as  Ranke  tells  us,  were  found  not  books 
of  theology  or  practical  religion,  but  "  the  last 
new  poems  and  plans  of  fortifications,"  had 
no  such  extenuation  of  his  conduct  to  plead. 

Before  passing  from  these  works  of  Romish 
authors  we  may  remark,  that  a  number  of 
elaborate  articles  on  Church  History,  espe- 
cially in  its  earlier  periods,  have  appeared 
from  the  pens  of  Ilefele,  Drey,  Aberle, 
IIcrbst,and  others  in  the  "  Tubingen  Quartal- 
Sehrift,"  during  its  now  forty  years  course 
of  activity  and  influence.     In  the  pages  of 


the  "  Kirchen-Lexicon,"  also  (which,  with  its 
Protestant  rival  the  *'  Real-Encyclopaedia"  of 
Herzog,  is  indispensable  to  every  German- 
reading  clergyman's  library),  from  the  same 
and  equally  qualified  pens,  a  number  of 
learned  and  instructive  papers  will  be  found. 
With  German  Romanists,  Church  History 
is  as  decidedly  a  strong  point  as  Exegesis  is 
a  weak  one.  The  last  woik  on  our  table 
difTers  essentially  from  all  the  preceding,  in 
being,  not  a  continuous  history,  but  a  series 
of  ecclesiastical  biographies,  representing  the 
various  periods  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
not  far  from  twenty  years  in  progress,  and 
its  learned  author  has  now  completed  the 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods.  Exception 
may  be  taken,  doubtless,  both  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals admitted,  and  those  excluded.  That 
list,  assuredly,  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  excessive  strictness,  which  includes  both 
Abelard  and  Ileloise  in  full  detail.  We 
have  a  volume  on  the  Mystics,  Tauler,  Suso, 
and  others ;  why  have  we  not  one  of  equal 
extent  on  the  Scholastics?  Why  are  not 
such  writers  as  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  Aquinas, 
and  Bonaventura,  treated  of  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  such  objections,  the 
now  voluminous  work  of  Bohringer  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  study.  He  is  deficient  in 
cognisance  of  modern  writers  on  his  subjects, 
perhaps  deeming  it  more  conducive,  alike  to 
simplicity  and  vigor  of  treatment,  to  confme 
himself  to  the  works  of  the  authors  he  treats 
of,  and  the  biographies,  by  those  who  were, 
if  not  contemporaries,  at  least,  persons,  not 
far  removed  in  time  from  those  heroes. 
Thus,  we  have  no  mention  of  "  Montalem- 
bert's  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth,"  of  "  Chavin  de 
Malan's  Biography  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi," 
or  of  the  work  of  his  fellow-Swiss,  Hurler 
on  Innocent  III.  That  the  last-mentioned 
became  a  pervert  to  Romanism  through  his 
one-sided  study  of  the  Innocentine  Age,  is  no 
reason  for  ignoring  his  book.  A  German 
writer  would  find,  from  the  very  difference  of 
the  national  characters,  benefit  in  paying  at- 
tention to  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by 
French  authors.  Bohringer,  however,  makes 
an  exception  in  favor  of  this  country.  lie 
has  carefully  paid  attention  to  the  works  on 
Wickliffe,  by  Lewis  and  Vaughan ;  that  by 
Le  Bas  he  probably  considered  too  merely 
popular  for  consideration.  Dr.  Vaughan's 
elaborate  book  is  viewed  by  Bohringer  as 
too  limited  a  name,  and  too  nearly  anti- 
Papal  in  the  presentation  of  its  subject. 
Bohringer  has  taken  great  pains  in  sifting 
his  materials,  and  in  separating,  as  in  the  ciise 
of  St.  Elizabeth  ofThuringia  (or  of  Hungary, 
as  she  is  sometimes  called),  the  historical 
from  the  legendary.  This  life  gives  us 
a  vivid  picture   of  the  thirteenth    century 
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when  the  Mendicant  Orders  were  just  begin- 
ning to  exert  their  wide  and  long-lasting  in- 
fluence in  Europe.     Early  in  life  taken  from 
her  father's  court  in  Hungary,  and  betrothed 
to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Thuringian  crown, 
exposed  to  many  slights  and  injuries  from 
unfriendly  female  connections,  yet  bearing 
them  all  with  the  meekness  and  patience  be- 
coming a  Christian,  she  proves  herself  fit  for 
the  possession  of  royal  honours,  when  her 
father-in-law  dies.     Through  all  her  married 
life  it  is  as  "  Brother  "  that  she  speaks  of,  or 
to,  her  husband,  with  whom,  from  childhood, 
she  had  been  brought  up.     Only  to  please 
him  does  she  ever  put  on  princely  attire  ; 
plain,  even  to  an  extreme,  in  her  dress,  when 
she  can  uncontrolled  carry  out  her  own  will. 
Her  husband  leaves  her  to  join  the  Crusa- 
ders, and  dies  on  Italian  ground,  before  he 
can  take  part  in  his  Eastern  enterprise.     Re- 
lieved at  length,  from  the  sufferings  (which 
one  is  disposed  to  think  over  coloured),  to 
which  her  husband's  death  exposes  her  from 
his  brother  Henry,  she  denuded  herself  of  all 
her  possessions,  and  retired  into  the  Tertiary 
order  of  the  Franciscans.     She  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  in 
all  other  works  of  beneficence,  according  to 
the  views  of  that  period.     In  that  long  past 
Anti-Chadwickian  era,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  her  so  insensible  to  sanitary  views, 
as   to    be   averse    to  the  use  of  the  bath ! 
About  her  personal   appearance,  our   lady 
readers  will  be  disappointed  to  learn,  that 
we   possess   no   contemporary   statements! 
Even  the  Roman  Breviary  does  not  assert 
that  any  miracles  were  wrought  by  her  during 
her  life,  though  it  affirms,  "immediately  af 
ter  her  death,  numerous  wonders  were  ac 
complished,  which,  being  duly  substantiated, 
Gregory  IX.  inscribed  her  in  the  number  of 
the    saints."     (Office    for  10th  November.) 
It  is  a  somewhat  fanciful  remark  of  Boh- 
ringer,  in  his  volume  on  Wycliffe,  that  North- 
ern England  was  German-Saxon,  and  South- 
ern England  Romanic,  in  the  character  of  its 
population.     It  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  in  the  former  there  was  a 
strong  Danish  element,  which  was  wanting 
in  the  latter.     On  the  influence  of  Wickliffe's 
writings  and  followers  in  Scotland,  he  says 
nothing.     The  very  existence  of  the  Lollards 
of  Kyle  seems  unknown  to  him. 

"  Wickliffe,"  says  he,  "  was  confined  in  view  to 
England  ;  he  is  thoroughly  and  limitedly  a  Briton. 
Yet  he  was  connected  with  the  Continent  by  a 
chain  of  powerful  inflaenees,  as  we  shall  see  in 
Hass  and  Jerome  (of  Prague).  In  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  he  was  the 
boldest  and  most  thorough  forerunner,  he  was  not, 
at  least,  by  the  German  Reformers  duly  honored. 
.    .    .    Luther  ought,  at  least,  to  have  shown  to 


Wickliffe  the  same  justice  as  to  Huss,  who,  in  his 
doctrine  followed  the  English  Reformer  as  his 
master.  But  Luther  was  better  acquainted  with 
tlie  Bohemian  than  with  the  English  Reformer. 
Melanothon  brings  against  him  two  charges,  that 
he  neither  fully  understood,  nor  urged  upon  others, 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  that  he 
insidiously  mingled  together  the  Gospel  and  poli- 
tics. There  is,  however,  a  specific  connection 
between  Wickliffe  and  the  Reformers  of  the 
Swiss  type.  There  is  the  same  direction  of  the 
understanding,  ruling  over  feeling  and  imigina- 
tion,  without  mystic,  contemplative,  romantic 
elements ;  also  the  same  strong,  austere  cliarac- 
ter,  as  in  Calvin  ;  the  same  energetic  protest 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  less  disposition 
to  spare  the  existing,  marking,  in  Reformation 
times,  the  diSerence  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  churches ;  the  same  looking  back 
to  the  original  apostolic  Christianity,  even  in 
forms,  with  less  value  attached  to  historical  con- 
tinuity ;  the  same  especially  moral  religious  ap- 
prehension of  Christianity.  Even  in  particular 
dogmas,  we  find  the  same  rcvsemblance  ;  as  in  the 
doctrines  of  Determinism,  Predestination,  Crea- 
tionism,  (as  opposed  to  Traducianism),  the  view 
of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  particular.  In  worship  also,  there  is 
the  same  spiritualising,  simple  view,  conforming 
itself  to  the  example  of  the  original  apostolic  age  ; 
the  same  Puritanism ;  the  same  rejection  of 
saints'  days,  and  other  post-apostolic  observances" 
{Johannes  v.  WyUiffe,  p.  G04-7). 

It  is,  after  all,  scarcely  fair  to  Bohringer 
to  treat  of  his  work  at  the  close  of  an  article. 
It  is  of  sufficient  value  and  distinctiveness 
to  be  entitled  to  a  long  paper  by  itself.  In 
it  the  author  well  upholds  the  literary  hon- 
our of  German-speaking  Switzerland.  We 
part  from  him,  convinced  that  this  century, 
fertile  as  it  has  been  in  valuable  German 
contributions  to  Church  History,  has  pro- 
duced few  books  more  worthy  of  present 
consideration,  and  more  likely  to  meet  with 
future  study.  It  is  not  a  book  which  will 
die  before  its' author,  or  speedily  follow  him 
to  the  grave. 

In  conclusion,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  German  works,  from  Protestant  or  Ro- 
manist writers,  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling 
of  shame  for  our  country's  deficiencies.  The 
first  Church  History,  produced  on  British 
ground,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  that  of  Pat- 
rick Syrapson,  one  of  our  old  Presbyterian 
worthies.  Of  him,  we  read,  "  he  was  well 
versed  in  reading  of  the  Fathers,  both  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  .  .  .  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
Fathers  and  Church  History,  yea,  in  all 
learning  "  ( Wodrow  Society ;  Select  Bio- 
ffraphies,  vol.  i.,  p.  74-303).  Nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away,  since 
Sympson's  book  was  published,  and  how  lit- 
tle has  Scotland  kept  the  promise  she  then, 
amid  all  the  throes  and  struggles  of  an  im- 
perfectly settled  Church  Government,  gave  I 
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Peace  has  long  since  come.  But  where  are 
its  fruits?  In  this  department  of  learning, 
few  or  none.  One  volume  from  Principal 
Campbell ;  another  from  Dr.  Welsh !  True, 
England  has  little  more  to  boast  of,  than 
Scotland.  Considering  the  ample  leisure, 
which  her  great  academical  foundations  give, 
it  is  the  more  to  her  discredit  that  she  has 
used  these  so  little.  And  when  we  find  in 
her  chief  seats  of  learning, 

"  Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear," 

as  Wordsworth  sings  of  them,  such  men 
as  Blunt  and  Ilussey,  looked  up  to  as 
models  of  professorial  erudition  and  vigour, 
giving  forth  in  their  recently  issued  Pre- 
lections,* matter  well  studied,  indeed, 
from  the  old  High  Church  seventeenth 
century  stand-point;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  with  an  entire,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  with  an  almost  total  ig- 
noring of  all  that  Germany  has  done  in 
the  field,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  tradi- 
tion and  conventionalism  must  be  rooted 
out  from  our  Southern  seats  of  learning,  be- 
fore Germany  will  ever  be,  we  shall  not 
say  equalled,  but  approached  to.  It  is  the 
same  in  editions  of  ancient  writers.  The 
Oxford  Theodoretf  is  beautifully  got  up ; 
but,  here  also,  Germany  is  forgotten.  Let 
us  hope,  that  the  long-promised  Sozomen 
will  be  issued,  by  and  by,  by  some  Oxonian, 
who  will  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  the  am- 
ple materials  which  Teutonic  industry  has 
placed  within  his  reach.  Let  us  hope  also, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  remote,  when  the 
healthful  emulation,  which  we  have  in  this 
paper  shown  exists  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Romanist  sections  of  German  the- 
ology, will  be  exhibited  between  the  Scottish 
and  English  divisions  of  our  island.  Edin- 
burgh and  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Glasgow, 
might  then  meet  in  profitable  and  honoura- 
ble rivalry  on  the  Church  History  field. 


Art.  IV. — The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  illustrat- 
ed with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  1.,  containing 
Essays  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Lon- 
don :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1857. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  upon  Oxford  is 
one  of  those  strange  psychological  phenome- 


•  "  Blntit*s  Lectures  on  the  Early  Fathers." 
*•  History  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three  Centu- 
ries."   "  Hussey's  Ritje  of  the  Papal  Tower." 

t  Theodoreti  Eccles.  Hist  Oxon.  1854. 


na  which  ancient  philosophers  would  have 
resolved  into  an  indeterminable  chance,  and 
which  we  moderns  must  be  content  to  ac- 
cept as  the  result  of  an  unknown  law. 
There  are  things  beneath  as  well  as  beyond 
reason,  the  discovery  of  which  "  passeth 
man's  understanding."  On  the  one  side  lies 
the  mystery  of  fellowship,  and  on  the  other 
is  the  mystery  of  fascination.  "  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima  j-"*^  and  if  on  the  one  side  hu- 
man sympathy  culminates  in  unapproacha- 
ble light,  it  culminates  on  the  other  in  im- 
penetrable darkness.  And  in  Oxford  Aris- 
totelianism  there  is  the  fusion  and  synthesis 
of  these  ;  it  is  too  rational  to  be  wholly  bigo- 
try, too  conservative  to  be  wholly  convic- 
tion. It  has  all  the  sacredness  of  a  tradi- 
tional doctrine.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual religion,  a  creed  rather  than  a  phi- 
losophy, the  "  Qiiicunque  vult^''  of  Oxford — 
involving  the  lesser  excommunication  for 
those  who  doubt,  and  the  fulness  of  anathe- 
ma for  those  who  deny. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  reason,  it 
has  two  chief  causes — the  one  is  external 
and  objective,  the  other  internal  and  subject- 
ive :  the  former  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  latter  upon 
that  of  Oxford  thought.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  there  is  in  Aristotle  a  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  Oxford  theory  of  educa- 
tion :  he  is  the  end  and  fulfilment,  as  well  as 
the  law/md  cause  of  it.  He  is  the  type  of 
the  philosophy  of  compromise.  There  are 
no  "  extreme  views  "  in  him.  His  meaning 
lies  on  the  surface,  without  seeming  to  be 
superficial.  lie  has  the  calm  gentlemanli- 
ness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yet  takes 
rank  as  a  philosopher.  He  has  a  fulness  of 
matter  and  a  perfection  of  method  :  he 
strives  to  make  a  man  Trepl  rrav  rre-jaidev- 
fievov,  but  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of 
the  (hg  del.  He  rises  sufficiently  high  above 
popular  notions  to  be  able  to  guide  and  in- 
terpret them ;  but  not  so  high  as  to  have 
absorbed  perspicuity  in  depth,  or  to  have 
forgotten  that  those  who  cannot  fathOm  a 
man's  thought,  content  themselves  with  criti- 
cisms of  his  apparel.  And  the  nature  of 
Aristotle's  method,  even  more  than  his  at- 
tention to  it,  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  a  cause.  For  it  is  a  method  at  once  all- 
crushing  and  all-embracing,  which  seems  to 
encircle  with  its  coils  the  whole  sphere  of 
possible  knowledge.  Things  sacred  and 
things  profane  come  alike  within  its  grasp. 
No  thought  is  too  high  for  it,  no  subtlety  can 
escape  it.  Its  simple  forms  seem  to  afford 
a  most  certain  detection  of  fallacy  without 
any  great  elaborateness  of  effort.  Its  clear 
deduction  from  axioms  about  which  few  are 
sceptical,  give  it  a  dominion  over  both  sides 
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of  every  controversy.  It  wraps  the  minds 
of  those  who  submit  to  it  in  the  folds  of  in- 
extricable argument,  and  yet  offers  no  show 
of  violence.  It  is  "  totus  teres  atque  rotun- 
dus  ;"  and  herein,  perhaps,  is  the  true  secret 
of  its  strength  :  for  the  Oxf  )rd  mind  is  too 
often  content  to  be  like  the  Oxford  dress — 
neat,  loose-fitting,  and  symmetrical.  And, 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  x\ristotle 
was  the  successor  and  heir  of  the  Sophists. 
The  sophistical  method  of  instruction  and 
theory  of  education  is  thoroughly  developed 
in  him.  They  made  a  man  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  work,  and  ready  with  an  instrument  for 
all  fields  of  thought.  Their  aim  was  not 
philosophical,  but  practical :  they  looked  not 
to  growth  in  truth,  but  to  cleverness  of  po- 
litical action.  All  these  things,  in  combi- 
nation with  Aristotle's  own  perfection  of 
"finish,"  elevate  the  Aristotelian  writings 
into  the  first  rank  of  school-books  :  their 
value  has  been  thoroughly  seen  by  Oxford 
legislators ;  and  hence  Oxford  has  become 
the  great  Aristotelian  school  of  England  ; 
and  its  great  result  has  been  to  shape  its  dis- 
ciples to  the  Aristotelian  method,  as  Cam 
bridge  has  shaped  them  to  mathematical 
method. 

And,  again,  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  Aristotelianism,  coincides  exactly 
with  the  purpose  of  Oxford  training:  espe- 
cially the  Ethics — the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy of  human  nature — the  analysis  of  mo- 
rals— the  classification  of  duties.  They  are 
the  resume  of  all  popular  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  deep  without  mysticism, 
worldly-wise  without  vulgarity.  They  are 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  possible  manuals 
of  the  crowning  point  of  education — the  sci- 
ence of  right  living  and  just  dealing.  Their 
fault  lies  not  in  their  error,  but  in  their  im- 
•  perfectness.  They  are  suited  for  the  youth 
of  thought,  not  for  its  manhood.  And  this 
is  what  we  find  for  the  most  part  in  Oxford 
— not  manhood,  but  infancy  or  youth.  The 
first  generalisations  claim  to  themselves  the 
name  of  an  universal  philosophy  :  the  first 
glimpse  at  the  causes  of  things,  so  wonderful 
in  itself,  so  high  even  in  its  littleness  when 
contrasted  with  the  utter  unthinkingness  of 
the  multitude,  fixes  the  attention  for  ever. 
"  It  is  philosophy,"  they  say,  '*  and  for  young 
men  it  is  enough;  perhaps  depth,  after  all, 
will  only  be  dangerous."  In  one  point  this 
is  doubtless  right :  it  is  true  practicall}^,  al- 
though false  theoretically.  For  the  purposes 
of  education,  the  deep  things  of  philosophy 
are  not  required — only  the  first  insight  into 
the  reasons  of  things,  the  first  habit  of  gen- 
eralisation. The  true  difficulty  of  philosophy 
lies  in  the  first  step' — the  first  awakening  to 
the  sense  of  darkness,  and  the  first  search 


for  light.  And  herein  again  Aristotle  is  the 
best  guide:  his  philosophy  is  the  safest  for 
learners.  The  fault  lies  not  in  reading  him, 
but  in  reading  him  as  the  all  in  all — as  the 
summa  totius  philosophicc,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  truth,  no  salvation  for 
thinkers. 

But  again,  Aristotle  is  not  only  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  Oxford  wants,  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  what  Oxford  is.  The  philoso- 
phy to  which  individuals  or  communities  at- 
tach themselves  is  universally  the  reflex  of 
their  own  tendencies,  and  conversely.  The 
idealist  attaches  himself  to  Plato,  the  ultra- 
nominalist  to  Hobbes  ;  and  so  the  normal 
type  of  an  Oxford  man  reads  Aristotle  be- 
cause he  finds  in  him  the  exact  expression  of 


his  own  " 


on  reasonins:  and   human 


nature.  If  Aristotle  were  merely  used  as  a 
propaedeutic — as  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  sphere  of  philosophy,  the  attention  which 
is  bestowed  upon  him  would  deserve  the 
highest  commendation,  as  an  instance  of 
practical  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education.  But  the  Oxford  man 
does  more  than  this  ;  he  believes  in  Aristotle: 
it  is  his  creed,  and  more — it  is  his  rule  of 
life  and  standard  of  judgment.  To  him  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  is  a  living  reality: 
all  reasoning  is  reduced  to  syllogistic  forms  ; 
all  thought  is  a  rounded  whole,  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
yond, no  longing  whatever  for  a  glimpse  into 
the  mystery  of  things.  And,  above  all,  un- 
til lately  the  whole  tendency  of  Oxfordism 
was  conservative  :  it  was  a  perpetual  retrac- 
ing of  the  old  paths;  speculation  was  peri- 
lous, originality  was  heretical.  There  was 
little  freshness  o^  thought,  and  with  this 
there  was  little  breadth  of  thought.  It  was 
a  well,  and  not  a  sea :  deep  enough,  but  nar- 
row. And  for  the  majority,  perhaps,  there 
was  not  even  depth  :  there  was  a  mere  at- 
tempt at  systcmatising  a  few  plain  facts  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics  —  a  sophistry,  in 
short,  which  was  only  the  first  remove  from 
the  popular  view,  and  whose  very  glory  lay 
in  its  mere  practical  good  sense.  There  was 
a  jealousy  of  extra-Aristotelian  thinking  as 
being  unnecessary,  if  not  suspicious,  and  as 
likely  to  end  in  latitudinarianism,  if  not  in 
actual  heresy.  And  so  the  Oxford  coach 
jogged  on — opposing  Platonism,  as  it  op- 
posed railways,  as  being  contrary  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders  and  the  received  notions 
of  things.  It  was  not  so  much  the  theoreti- 
cal disapproval  of  progress  :  it  was  rather 
the  love  of  ease  and  repose — the  willing  ac- 
quiescence in  opinions  which  were  felt  to  be 
entitled  to  respect — the  dislike  of  the  par- 
tiality of  which  every  reaction  necessarily 
partakes — the  sense  of  dignity,  premature 
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or  natural,  which  keeps  old  age  iTished  to  its 
moorings  in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  new 
discovery.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was 
a  presumed  independence  of  thought :  there 
was  a  vague  and  half-unconscious  belief  that 
Oxford  held  a  position  entirely  hors  de  com- 
bat— that  it  was  utterly  unswayed  in  all  these 
things  by  precedent,  or  prejudice,  or  passion 
— that  it  could  see  the  whole  sphere  of  phi- 
losophy moving  without  being  carried  along 
itself.  In  many  cases  this  was  actually  true : 
philosophy  w^as  looked  at  as  a  completely 
objective  thing,  whose  facts  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  taught  with  as  little  questioning 
as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  There  was  a  dog- 
matic philosophy  as  well  as  a  dogmatic  the- 
ology, which,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
Y^as  ^^  files  queer  ens  inlellecium''^ — appealing 
to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the  judg- 
ment, claiming  to  be  interpreted  as  to  its 
meaning  rather  than  examined  as  to  its  evi- 
dence. This  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  Aris- 
totle. No  doubt,  he  looked  upon  things,as 
one  of  his  recent  editors  maintains,  "  with 
the  cjilmness  of  a  superior  mind  ;"  no  doubt, 
to  him  the  juggleries  of  his  formulae  seemed 
really  to  embrace  all  possible  knowledge  ;  no 
doubt,  to  him  even  his  great  master  was  a 
dreamer  and  a  theorist.  For  his  policy  is 
one  of  conciliation  ;  it  is  worldly  wisdom  and 
the  moral  fiEaorrjg  carried  into  the  sphere  of 
pure  thought:  it  is  practically  right  if  men 
wish  only  for  goodwill  in  society,  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong  if  they  prefer  to  seek  for  truth. 
But  perlijips  the  most  singular  feature  of  the 
whole  is  the  traditional  nature  of  Oxford 
Aristotelianism.  Th(^  Aristotle  to  whom  men 
have  looked  has  been  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Arabians  and  the  schoolmen — the  author 
plus  his  interpreters, — not  so  much  his  actual 
words,  as  the  body  of  systems  wrought  out 
of  them  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Taken  quite  out 
of  relation  to  his  times — the  influence  even  of 
Plato  upon  him  being  hardly  and  occasional- 
ly conceded — he  has  become  the  mere  syn- 
thesis of  the  moral  wisdom  of  whole  cycles. 
He  has  been  read  by  the  light  of  every  age 
but  his  own,and  every  succeeding  century  has 
added  its  mite  to  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  him.  The  Alexandrians  found  Neo- 
Platonism,  the  Arabians  found  Mahometan- 
ism,  the  schoolmen  found  scholasticism,  the 
men  of  modern  times  find  Butler,  and  Mack- 
intosh, and  orthodoxy  generally  ;  and  that 
which  is  taught  is  in  truth  the  accretion  of  all 
of  these  round  a  few  remarks  on  volition  and 
a  rude  analysis  of  virtue. 

Bur,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  theory 
that  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  are  the  reflex 
of  one  another,  this  is  not  only  a  fact,  but 
a  law.     Every   system  of  philosophy,  like 


every  other  system  whatever,  admits  of  more 
than  one  interpretation.  It  changes  with  the 
point  of  view  and  the  mental  bias  of  the  be- 
holder. And  thus  the  changes  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle  are  the  key  to  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  Oxford  mind :  the  stages 
of  the  one  are  the  stages  of  the  other.  We 
have  given  a  sketch  of  what  until  lately  was 
the  dominant  view  of  Aristotle,  inferring 
from  thence,  as  an  effect  no  less  than  a  cause, 
the  intellectual  state  of  Oxford.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  estimation  of  the  great  change 
which  is  passing  over  it,  and  which  finds  its 
full  reflex  in  the  new  interpretation. 

It  is  seldom  we  can  do  so  with  the  cer- 
tainty which  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  book 
renders  possible.  Oxford  is  very  slow  in 
embodying  its  thoughts  in  print :  the  junior 
men  are  too  timid,  the  seniors  too  dignified. 
Especially  on  this  great  subject  of  Oxford 
study.  There  is  so  singular  a  scrupulous- 
ness among  Aristotelians  as  to  perfection  of 
style,  that  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  oth- 
er venture  to  risk  their  reputation  by  an  im- 
mature work.  And  there  is  a  kind  of  esprit 
de  corps  among  tutors — a  kind  of  reverence 
for  Aristotelian  doctrine  as  for  a  mystery — 
which  makes  men  reluctant  to  divulge  to  the 
outer  world  the  arcana  of  his  philosophy. 
There  is  a  sort  of  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  traditional  nature  of  the  teaching,  and 
consequently  there  is  the  usual  indisposition 
to  transfer  to  encyclic  treatises  that  which 
for  ages  has  been  esoteric.  But  the  ice  is  at 
last  fairly  broken  ;  and  we  have  in  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant's  "  Essays"  a  thorough  expres- 
sion of  the  new  school  of  Oxfordism,  written 
by  one  of  great  authority  in  the  University, 
member  of  a  distinguished  coterie,  and  lately 
one  of  the  public  examiners. 

In  a  mez'ely  literary  point  of  view,  this 
book  is  at  least  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  deep  thought  and  much 
reading.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  are 
so  rare  in  modern  literature,  in  which  the 
treasure  lies  mostly  below  the  surface.  It 
is  an  utterly  unrhetorical  book.  There  is 
no  fine  writing.  There  is  a  studied  absence 
of  display.  The  most  striking  thoughts  are 
put  forth  unobtrusively,  without  any  "  set- 
ting :"  the  most  beautiful  passages  seem  al- 
most purposely  broken  up  to  avoid  even  tlie 
appearance  of  rhetoric.  It  is  simple  and 
scholarlike :  there  is  no  art  apparent  in  its 
composition.  And  thus,  in  form  as  well  as 
in  matter,  it  is  the  thorough  reflex  at  once 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Oxford.  None  but  an 
Oxford  man  could  have  written  it :  none  but 
an  Oxford  man  can  thoroughly  appreciate  it. 
Its  fault  lies  in  its  very  simplicity.  It  is 
hard  sometimes  to  find  out  the  drift  of  a 
[passage:  wo  are  tantalised  with  premises 
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the   conclusion,  or   with 


minus 

which  are  only  half  drawn.  Its  style  is 
rather  like  that  of  an  Oxford  lecturer's  note- 
book than  that  of  a  regular  essay:  it  has  an 
antithetical  sense  sometimes,  which  is  quite 
unintelligible  out  of  Oxford. 

But  the  book,  even  apart  from  its  connec- 
tion with  Oxford,  deserves  more  than  this 
general  kind  of  criticism  :  it  is  well  worth 
all  the  examination  in  detail  which  our  lim- 
its can  give  it,  and  on  both  grounds  we  at 
once  proceed  to  this.  And  this  examination 
will  be  useless  unless  it  is  complete  ;  and  be- 
fore it  is  complete,  it  must  search  to  the  in- 
nermost corners  of  the  Aristotelian  laby- 
rinth. For  the  traditional  Aristotelianism 
which  has  been  so  long  prevalent  in  Oxford, 
is  still  prevalent  in  the  world.  The  name 
of  Aristotle  is  one  of  those  which  is  on 
everyone's  lips,  but  of  which  hardly  anything 
is  really  known.  And  whether  it  be  worth 
while  or  no  to  establish  a  true  view  of  him 
pro  bono  publico,  it  is  at  least  necessary  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  subject  before  us. 
We  must  find  out  what  Aristotle  really  was 
befjre  we  can  venture  to  criticise  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant's  conception  of  him. 

Every  true  study  of  Aristotle  must  begin 
with  that  of  his  historical  causes  :  he  cannot 
possibly  be  appreciated  until  he  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  his  age.  More  than  any  other 
Greek  philosopher,  he  requires  to  be  read  in 
an  antithetical  and  relative  sense ;  and  yet 
with  him  more  than  with  any  other  have 
these  elements  and  antecedents  been  neg- 
lected. The  father  of  the  historical  method 
has  himself  suffered  most  from  the  non- 
application  of  it.  And  in  this  historical 
method  is  implied  the  study  not  only  of  the 
philosophers  from  whom  he  borrowed,  but 
of  the  whole  life  of  his  age.  We  must  see 
how  far  the  political  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived  was  reflected  in  him.  We  must  try 
to  discover  the  currents  and  under-currents 
of  thought  which  came  in  upon  him ;  the 
lights  which  guided  him  and  the  false  lights 
which  led  him  astray ;  the  controversies 
which  were  waging  and  those  which  were  ris- 
ing; the  points  on  which  great  questions 
were  supposed  to  hang ;  the  minor  topics 
which  nearness  of  view  prevented  him  from 
seeing  in  their  true  relation ;  the  social  phe- 
nomena which  wrought  their  impress  upon 
his  character ;  the  authorities  who  were  re- 
verenced, and  the  growth  or  declension  of 
their  influence.  We  must  make  an  analy- 
sis, in  short,  of  the  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  atmosphere  which  Aristotle  breathed, 
before  we  can  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
the  life  which  is  in  him. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  politics  :  we  must  remember  the 


inferences  |  precipitous  descent  which  Athens  and  Greece 
had  made  in  political  greatness  within  the 
half-century  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  For 
nothing  affects, the  literature  of  a  country  so 
much  as  its  position  in  the  political  cycle. 
Freedom  and  noble-heartedness  in  politics 
are  the  reflex  of  the  life  of  the  people  ;  and 
this,  too,  is  the  birth-place  of  literature.  So 
that  political  and  literary  greatness  are  co- 
existent effects  of  the  same  cause ;  or,  rather, 
they  play  into  each  other  as  reciprocal  causes 
and  effects.  And  in  this  fourth  century 
B.C.,  there  was  a  marvellous  political  retro 
gression.  In  those  few  years  after  Athens 
fell,  there  seemed  to  come  upon  the  whole 
Hellenic   world  a  vail    of  thick    darkness. 


There  were  no  more  great  statesmen,  and, 
correspondingly,  there  were  no  more  great 
writers.  Intrigue  and  selfishness  and  insin- 
cerity were  the  law  of  national  life:  medi- 
ocrity and  sent! men talism  and  artificialness 
were  the  universal  tendency  of  literature. 
It  was  a  political  phase  of  the  law  of  reac- 
tion :  it  was  the  same  kind  of  torpor  which 
seizes  individuals  after  intense  and  absorb- 
ing periods  of  activity  :  the  great  questions 
had  been  settled — the  great  struggle  was 
over  ;  there  remained  but  little  to  work  for, 
and  little  to  think  of,  except  the  bare  outside 
of  existence.  The  politics  of  Greece  were 
no  longer  like  a  sea-swell,  with  the  morning 
freshness  brightening  it,  and  the  gusty  winds 
sweeping  over  it,  and  the  white  foam-Crests 
alternating  in  everlasting  rise  and  fall :  they 
were  like  one  of  the  great  Atlantic  alga)- 
fields,  with  its  inextricable  entanglements  of 
complicated  foliage,  wreathed  one  into  the 
other  as  it  were  a  matted  network  of  ser- 
pents, until  the  tide  beneath  it  seems  to  be 
dying  for  languishment,  and  the  sultry  mias- 
ma which  arises  frona  it  deadens  even  the 
faint  life  of  the  calms  around  it. 

Let  us  look,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  state 
of  the  drama;  for  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  no  nation  has  ever  given  us  so  clear  a 
record  of  the  variations  of  its  moral  condi- 
tion as  the  Athenians  in  their  drama.  The 
comedy  was  the  very  mirror  of  their  life  : 
it  grew  with  their  growth,  and  fell  with  their 
fall ;  and  with  that  fall  the  life  of  Aristotle 
was  contemporaneous.  Between  the  plays 
which  Socrates  saw  and  those  which  Aristo- 
tle saw,  there  is  a  difference,  not"  of  months 
and  years,  but  of  a  whole  cycle.  The  glory 
seems  quite  departed — the  spell  seems  quite 
broken.  Aristophanes  lived  long  enough  to 
see  what  was  growing  up  around  him,  for 
his  three  sons  were  the  types  of  it,  and  his 
own  latest  comedies  give  evidence  of  it ; 
and  with  him  died  the  last  obstacle  to  a  com- 
plete decadence.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  elements  of  the  change  were  existing 
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even  in  the  best  period  of  Athens  :*  facts 
can  be  adduced  to  prove  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  of  Pericles,  which  are  almost  as 
strong  as  those  of  any  subsequent  epoch. 
But  we  must  regard  each  period  as  a  whole  : 
we  must  compare  them  not  so  much  in  their 
parallelism  of  corruption,  as  in  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  better  elements.  The 
fact  that  Sophocles  was  living  and  appreci- 
ated, must  outweigh  any  comparison  be- 
tween  Agathon  and  Anaxandrides. 

In  tnigedy  the  decline  had  been  going  on 
for  more  than  half  a  century  :  the  rhetorical 
element  was  gradually  permeating  the  whole 
fabric  of  literature.  It  can  be  traced,  as  Mr. 
Grote  well  observes  (vol.  viii.  p.  442),  with 

freat  distinctness  through  Sophocles  and 
luripides  ;  and  in  the  youth  of  Aristotle  the 
transition  to  sentimentalism  and  bombast 
was  complete.  The  innovations  of  Agathon 
had  done  their  work.  The  two  pupils  of 
Isocrates  —  Astydamas,  the  nephew  of 
iEschylus,  and  Aphareus,  the  son  of  Hippias 
— were  the  most  popular  writers  ;  and  this 
fact  is  by  itself  enough  to  show  what  Athens 
had  become. 

In  comedy  there  is  a  still  wider  basis  for 
induction  ;  for  this  had  taken  the  place  of 
tragedy  as  the  leading  fashionable  amuse- 
ment, and  therefore  as  the  reflex  of  Athenian 
life.  The  "  middle  comedy  "  was  at  its 
height  during  Aristotle's  first  residence  at 
Athens,  and  its  passage  into  the  "  new 
comedy"  marks  the  further  bent  of  popular 
taste  during  his  later  years.  The  conscious- 
ness of  weakness  is  shown  in  parody  ;  and 
the  progress  of  artificial  "composition,"  in 
laborious  remarks  on  thedifliculty  of  finding 
"subjects."  From  Antiphanes,  with  his 
sempstresses  and  bath-women,  and  Anaxan- 
drides, with  his  Nereids  and  love  intrigues, 
the  path  of  the  Athenian  drama  winds  down- 
wards through  Eubulus,  Amphis,  Timocles, 
and  Alexis — all  of  them  of  considerable  note 
in  their  time,  and  the  latter  especially  fa- 
mous through  his  Roman  translators — until 
at  last  we  come  to  the  Epicureanism  of  Me- 
nander,  and  the  0Ava«oypa0m  of  Sopater.f 


*  Earipides,  for  ozample,  was  a  complete  expres- 
sion of  sopliibtical  morality.  Sereaus  (ap.  Orelli: 
Opusc.  Gra^e.  vot.  soDt.  ot  mor.  ii.  li)2)  relatos  that 
Euripides  once  published  a  lino — 

Tt  <5'  ahxQdv  (2v  fit)  rolai  xQ(')/i£voic  6ok7/  ; 

And  that  Phito,  meeting  him  nfterwards,  answered — 

al(TXQ<iv  TO  Y  alaxQOv  /c(iv  6oKy,  k(iv  ^li}  6oKy. 

I  Thoir  spirit  may  bo  fairly  estimated  by  thoir  re- 
lation to  riato ;  and  we  give  a  fove  of  their  refer- 
ences to  him,  because  ihoy  tend  to  show  the  kind  of 
impression  whicli  the  Platonic  theories  had  made 
upon  the  age,  and  herein  to  confirm  the  view  which 
we  have  taken  of  Aristotle  as  summing  up  in  him- 
self lloating  popular  notions.  For  example,  Amphis 
says,  "  1  am  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  good 


\i  we  turn  to  the  lyrical  element  of  Greek 
poetry,  all  that  we  are  trying  to  show  re- 
ceives additional  corroboration.  Philoxenus 
of  Cythera,  the  pupil  of  Melanippides,  had 
carried  the  last  relic  of  his  master's  glory 
with  him  into  his  grave.  His  survivor, 
Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who  did  not  die  until 
B.C.  357,  lefo  a  strong  impress  upon  Greek 
poetry  and  music,  which  thenceforth,  so  far 
as  it  existed  at  all,  was  a  mere  synthesis  of 
intricate  and  artificial  expressions,  with  no 
life  beneath  to  make  it  beautiful. 

In  the  orators,  the  indications  of  the  same 
change  assume  even  greater  prominence : 
whether  we  look  at  the  character  of  the 
speeches  themselves,  or  at  the  glimpses  of 
Athenian  life  which  they  contain,  the  decline 
is  only  too  apparent.  There  is  no  longer, 
as  in  Thucydides,  a  fulness  of  meaning 
which  bursts  asunder  the  fetters  of  ordinary 
sentences,  and  converts  their  fragments  into 
grand  Herculean  torsos  :  precision  of  syntax 
is  the  all  in  all,  and  the  sentences  stand,  as 
in  Isocrates,  like  an  unending  monotony  of 
triglyphs,  painful  in  their  very  faultlessness. 
And  beneath  them  peeps  the  darkness  of 
Athenian  society,  which  grew  with  the  fast 
growth  of  time  in  blankness  of  unreality.  It 
was  a  change  from  substance  to  shadow, 
from  matter  to  form,  from  being  to  seeming. 
It  was  an  age  of  sentiment  and  verbiage,  of 
talking  rather  than  working,  of  money-mak- 
ing rather  than  courage.  There  was  a  look- 
ing merely  at  the  outside  of  things,  a  love 
of  display  for  the  bare  sake  of  display,  a 
concentration  of  thought  upon  the  trivialities 
of  life,  a  growing  preponderance  of  the  minor 
social  phenomena,  a  subsiding  of  the  grand 
old  Athenian  spirit  into  mere  fine-gentle- 
manliness. 

And  of  all  this  Aristotle  bears  the  im- 
press ;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  this  is  a  ne- 
cessary prerequisite  to  the  understanding 
of  him.  He  was  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  his  age. 
He  was  respected  in  the  highest  circles — he 
mingled  with  the  best  society.  To  the  out. 
ward  view  he  was  an  eminent  savant  of  con. 


which  you  will  receive  hereby  as  about  the  ruya^iov 
of  Plato."  And  Alexis  repeatedly  refers  to  him : 
for  instance,  alluding  probably  to  dialectic,  '•  I  have 
been  going  up  and  down  like  Plato,  and  found  no- 
thing philosophical,  but  only  tired  my  lejjs;"  and 
again,  when  some  one  speaks  of  his  immortal  part 
going  up  into  the  eky  at  death,  somo  one  as^ks, 
•'  I-n't  this  Plato's  lecture-room  ?"  Oplielio  tnlks  of 
"one  of  Plato's  stupid  books"  {i^ifSXiov  f/trlQav'Tij- 
Tdv):  and  Epicraten  has  a  long  Immorous  passage 
describing  a  crowd  of  Plato's  disciples  in  the  academy 
coming  to  the  solemn  conclusion,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  silent  and  intense  thought,  that  a  cabbage  is 
round,  but  unable  to  settle  the  other  part  of  the  defi- 
nition, whether  it  was  an  herb  or  a  shrub ;  where- 
upon Plato  very  calmly  tells  them  to  begin  again. 
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siderable  political  influence,  presiding  over 
a  collegiate  establishment  which  was  the 
fruit  of  his  own  reputation — a  sort  of  cross, 
in  fact,  between  Dr.  Whewell  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  whom  every  one  knew  as  a  clever 
man  of  science,  and  whom  some  suspected 
of  dabbling  in  politics.  And  if  we  take  the 
inner  phase  of  him — especially  in  relation  to 
the  ethical  portion  of  his  philosophy — we 
see  in  him  one  who  was  neither  Platonist 
nor  Sophist,  but  both  ;  who  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  controversies  of  his  day,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  placid  sense  of  superiority, 
tried  universal  conciliation  ;  who  had  the 
same  indifferent  goodwill  to  everybody,  the 
same  calm  effort  to  smooth  down  other  peo- 
ple's disputes,  which  characterises  the  dilet- 
tante philosopher  of  modern  times.  His  age 
wrought  upon  him  in  two  ways  especially : 
it  calmed  down  the  vehement  independence 
in  the  assertion  of  thought  which  we  find  in 
earlier  thinkers  :  it  made  his  system  one  of 
compromise ;  or  rather,  it  effected  a  union 
between  eclecticism  and  dogmatism  which 
ruined  him  as  an  original  thinker.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  artificialness  of  his 
times  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  the 
method  and  expression  of  thought  in  which 
his  chief  value  lies.  It  gave  him  precision 
of  thought  by  turning  him  to  the  outward 
shape  and  form  of  thought.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  him  a  superficial  way  of 
looking  at  things,  which  spoils  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  philosophy.  It 
made  him  care  more  for  symmetry  than  for 
depth,  for  logical  coherence  than  for  obvious 
truth.  And  again,  as  a  politician  and  a 
courtier,  he  was  led  into  that  peculiar  phase 
of  worldly  wisdom — that  shrewd  eye  for 
the  political  bearings  of  things — which  is 
considered  to  be  the  very  essence  of  clever 
statesmanship.  In  short,  all  this  turned  him 
from  the  inner  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
things:  it  made  him  argue  for  right  because 
of  its  political  utility,  rather  than  its  moral 
necessity. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  was 
the  age  of  Plato  as  well  as  the  age  of  Aris- 
totle ;  but  Plato  had  what  Aristotle  had  not 
— the  memory  of  better  days.  He  had 
known  Athens  in  its  greatness :  he  had 
talked  with  the  friends  of  Pericles :  he  had 
seen  and  heard  Alcibiades.  Herodotus  was 
still  alive  in  his  boyhood :  he  had  grown  to 
manhood  before  Sophocles  died :  he  may 
have  conversed  with  Thucydides.  The  set- 
ting out  of  the  great  Sicilian  armada  was 
doubtless  among  the  bright  recollections  of 
his  youth  :  the  vigorous  patriotism  which 
succeeded  its  fliilure  had  given  him  the  last 
glimpse  which  was  possible  in  Greece  of 
the  spirit  which  had  fought  at  Marathon 


And  the  fall  of  his  country,  with  all  that  en- 
tailed, was  an  ever-present  woe  to  him.  It 
gave  a  sad  aspiration  to  his  whole  life :  it 
took  him  from  the  arena  of  the  politics  of 
his  time,  to  work  out  for  the  world  a  dream 
and  a  prophecy  of  Christianity:  it  made 
him  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  decaying  ruins 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  something  like  the 
city  of  God,  and  incited  him  to  rear  the 
fabric  of  his  great  Commonwealth,  where 
there  is  no  variation  nor  change ;  "  for  in 
heaven  at  least,"  as  he  says,  "  its  pattern  is 
laid  up  for  him  who  wishes  to  see  it,  and 
seeing,  himself  to  inhabit  it."  But  besides 
this,  Plato  had  known  Socrates ;  and  the 
memory  of  his  youth  became  the  everkst- 
ing  companion  of  his  age.  To  him  the 
grand  old  man  of  Athens  lived  for  ever. 
No  evil  could  touch  him,  no  sophistry  could 
harm  him ;  while  the  thought  of  that  true 
"saint  and  martyr"  floated  continually 
about  his  soul,  and  kept  up  an  eternal  har- 
mony between  truth  and  goodness  and 
beauty. 

It  was  not  so  w4th  Aristotle :  like  a  ship 
on  a  restless  sea,  he  floated,  it  may  be,  in 
the  forefront,  but  at  least  on  the  current  of 
popular  belief.  He  ends,  as  he  begins,  with 
naoL  doicei  or  nai  doKel. 

But  we  pass  from  the  social  and  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  Aristotle  moved,  to  the 
precise  historical  causes  of  which  his  ethical 
philosophy  was  the  result.  And  here  we 
can  fall  partly  into  the  track  of  the  Essays 
before  us.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  admi- 
rably sketched  the  history  of  Grecian  ethics,* 
although  with  some  remarkable  omissions, 
and,  above  all,  a  non-recognition  of  facts  as 
causes,  which  seems  strange  in  a  follower  of 
Hegel.  And  in  searching  for  these  philoso- 
phical elements  of  Aristotle's  system,   we 


*  With  rep^ard  to  the  rationale  of  the  first  part  of 
Plato's  Republic,  which  is  given  as  a  corroboration  of 
the  division  of  ethical  eras,  while  we  gladly  accept 
any  recognition  whatever  of  the  fact,  that  the  Plato- 
nic dialogues  have  an  artistic  form — that  they  are 
not  "  imaginary  conversations,"  but  dramas,  we 
should  yet  like  to  have  seen  a  rather  fuller  enuncia- 
tion of  it.  The  Republic  is  built  upon  the  common 
consciousness  of  mankind,  that  happiness  is  incom- 
patible with  injustice,  at  least  on  the  verge  of  death. 
It  has  strictly  an  ethical  purpose — to  show  what  it 
is  which  will  really  give  a  man  "  peace  at  the  last." 
All  admit  this  to  be  justice,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
"  virtue."  The  question  is,  therefore,  "  What  is  vir- 
tue ?"  And  Plato  asks,  first,  Is  it  what  the  men  of 
the  old  school  thought  it  to  be  ?  This  is  shaped  into 
a  warm  discussion  on  a  definition  of  it  by  Simonides. 
Then  the  question  is,  Is  it  what  the  ultra-Sophists 
think  it  to  be  ?  This  is  shaped  into  a  sharp  dispute 
with  Thrasymachus.  Then  follows  a  statement  of 
the  doubts  which  men  of  sense  were  beginning  to 
feel  about  it ;  and  finally,  the  true  theory  of  it  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 
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must  ^uard  against  the  common  error — 
■which  Sir  Alexander  Grant  seems  only  par- 
tially to  have  escaped — of  confounding  the 
system  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosophy. 
We  must  try  to  grasp  the  "  idea" — the  in- 
forming  thought,  which  took  up  for  its  out- 
ward expression  a  cluster  of  theories  and 
metaphors,  partly  original,  partly  inherited, 
in  no  way  essential  to  the  idea  itself.  And 
again,  we  must  avoid  the  other  error,  of 
connecting  great  discoveries  exclusively  with 
individual  great  names  :  we  may  take  these 
as  the  highest  developments  of  phases  of 
thought,  but  not  as  their  entire  concentra- 
trations.  For  instance,  the  vovg  of  Anaxag- 
oras  was  only  the  complete  expression  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  thought  of  his  time — 
the  progressive  result  of  Eleaticism,  which 
seems  to  have  been  enunciated  already  in  as 
many  words  by  Hermotimus.  In  other 
words,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain,  not 
individual  systems,  but  the  great  currents  of 
thought  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  ele- 
ments and  the  effects :  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
must  not  only  gather  the  idea  rather  than 
the  expression  of  a  philosophy,  but  also  re- 
solve that  idea  further  into  its  general  and 
particular  elements. 

For  the  influence  which  one  philosopher 
has  upon  another  consists  in  the  silent  work 
ing  of  mind  upon  mind,  rather  than  in  the 
outward  adoption  of  theories.  And  thus 
in  order  to  see  Aristotle  as  a  result  of  his- 
torical causes,  we  must  look  for  these 
causes,  not  in  the  surflice  and  outward  shape 
of  previous  systems,  but  in  the  calm  deeps 
of  thought  which  were  flowing  on  in  silent 
under-current,  beneath  the  commotion  of  po- 
litical change,  and  the  controversies  of  rival 
schools.  A!)d,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  the  other  portion  of  the  elements 
of  Aristotle  ; — there  was  more  than  an  un- 
conscious relation  to  the  past :  there  was 
eclecticism  as  well  as  relativity.  And  thus 
we  must  subject  previous  philosophers  to  a 
double  process  of  elimination  :  the  one,  to 
discover  the  spirit  which  they  felt ;  and  the 
other,  to  evolve  the  notions- which  they  con- 
sciously borrowed. 

The  most  important  point  of  view  is  that 
which  measures  these  schools  by  their 
growth  in  subjectivity,  by  their  elimination 
of  the  "  ideas  of  pure  reason  " — God,  and 
freedom,  and  immortality.  The  first  great 
characteristic  of  Greek  thought  had  been  a 
tendency  to  the  objective — circumspection 
rather  than  introspection — a  looking  upon 
the  universal  cosmos  rather  than  upon  the 
individual  man.  It  was  a  tendency,  in  other 
words,  to  physics,  in  the  widest  Grecian 
meaning  of  the  word,  rather  than  to  pure 
metaphysics    or    moral    philosophy.      The 


sense  of  the  mystery  of  things  which  had 
made  the  Greeks  alm'ost  pantheistic,  had 
made  them  also  natural  philosophers.  But 
through  this  philosophy  of  the  objective,  a 
tendency  to  subjectivity  w^as  developing  it- 
self with  a  strong  and  steady  growth,  in  the 
form  chiefly  of  Pythagorism  and  Eleaticism. 
It  was  the  most  important  reaction  which 
philosophy  has  seen  ;  and  an  investigation 
of  its  origin  would  open  up  psychological 
questions  of  the  utmost  value.  But  we 
must  take  the  current  lower  down,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It 
was  then  branching  out  into  three  great 
streams,  which  can  be  traced  in  distinct 
channels  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle. The  great  historical  landmarks  which 
point  to  them,  are  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles, 
and  Democritus. 

Anaxagoras  is  the  earliest,  and  in  many 
points  the  most  interesting  of  these;  for 
with  him  the  philosophy  of  mind  properly 
begins.  But  with  him  mind  and  matter  are 
as  yet  in  synthesis ;  and  the  induction  pro- 
ceeds from  the  latter  to  the  former,  without 
any  apparent  recognition  of  individual  ana- 
tomy. From  him  was  derived,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, Aristotle's  grand  conception  both  of 
humanity  and  of  Deity.  For,  independ- 
ently of  the  marked  respect  with  which 
Anaxagoras  is  quoted,  his  theories  seem  to 
have  fought  their  way  to  the  forefront  of 
the  popular  philosophy  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Though  himself  banished  from  Athens, 
the  friendship  of  Pericles  and  the  versified 
Anaxagorism  of  Euripides  show  the  hold 
which  his  thoughts  were  taking.  Archelaus, 
his  philosophical  representative  during  his 
exile,  adds  another  link  to  the  chain :  with 
him  sophistry  fairly  commenced  ;  ov  (pvaei 
dAAa  vofiG)  is  the  summary  which  remains 
to  us  of  his  ethics,  and  herein  lies  the  essence 
of  all  that  Protagoras  preached. 

In  Empedocles  we  find  the  reaction  ngainst 
the  old  Ionian  schools  shaping  itself  into  a 
spirit  of  superficial  dogmatism.  Chiefly  fa- 
mous in  his  times  as  a  politician  and  physi- 
cian, distinguished  in  literature  as  the  last 
of  the  great  epic  poets  of  Greece,  his  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  philosophy  consists 
in  his  having  been  the  immediate  cause  and 
type  of  sophistry.  From  henceforth  there 
is  a  new  element  in  Greek  philosophy,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Rhetoric,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  dereliction  of  all  true 
thought  whatever.  Co-ordinate  with  it  was 
another  clement,  which  was  introduced  by 
Zeno  of  Elea,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Dialectic,  gave  all  that  was  wanting  to  ruin 
honest  thinking.  These  two  elements — the 
art  of  talking  and  the  art  of  disputing — the 
one  affecting  chiefly  the  matter  of  thought, 
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and  the  other  its  form — must  be  regarded 
entirely  apart  fi-om  any  connection  with 
Plato  :  thej  came  upon  Aristotle  in  an  en- 
tirely distinct  channel  :  they  constituted, 
in  fjict,  the  great  mass  of  the  non  Platonic 
ingredients  of  Aristotle's  moral  philosophy. 

And  this  brings  us  to  that  remarkable 
phase  of  philosophy  which,  from  the  time  of 
Plato,  has  passed  under  the  name  of  Sophis- 
try. Its  historical  efficient  causes  were  rhe- 
toric and  dialectic  :  its  historical  material 
causes  were  the  state  of  Greek  politics,  and 
the  existing  phenomena  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racter. The  controversy  which  was  started 
by  jSfr.  Grote  as  to  its  nature,  has  led  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  to  a  very  valuable  discus- 
sion, in  the  results  of  which  we  almost  en- 
tirely coincide.  The  question  has  hitherto 
been  connected  with  much  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  and,  in  speaking  of  it,  we  speak  of  the 
admitted  subject-matter  of  the  sophistical 
teaching,  not  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
teachers.  And,  again,  we  use  the  name 
"  Sophist,"  not  as  denoting  a  worthless  and 
wilful  quibbler,  but  simply  with  reference  to 
these  admitted  doctrines.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite mode  of  argument  in  all  ages,  to 
prove  or  confute  a  given  doctrine  by  laud- 
ing or  vilifying  the  moral  character  of  those 
who  have  promulgated  it. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  entirely  pre- 
vent us  from  following  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
into  the  details  of  the  controversy.  The 
subject  has  wider  bearings  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  history  of  philosophy ;  for  the 
case  against  the  Sophists  of  Greece  is  also 
one  against  those  of  our  own  times.  But 
the  immediate  point  which  concerns  us  now, 
is  their  influence  upon  Aristotle :  and  this 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
whole  movement.  Gathering  together  the 
chief  results  of  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
it  is  clear,  that  whether  they  were  effects  or 
causes,  beneath  or  above  the  standard  of  their 
age,  they  were  at  least  a  profession,  with  com- 
mon elements  of  teaching,  and  a  common 
spirit  of  dogmatism.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  they  were  prof essio7ial  thinkers — that  to 
them  philosophy  was  a  body  of  dogmatic 
truth,  which  they  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  teach.  For  from  this  it  fol- 
lowed, that  they  were  shallow  thinkers — 
that  to  them  philosophy  was  no  deep  and 
solemn  mystery  for  the  few,  but  a  collection 
of  trite  sayings  and  useful  maxims  which 
might  be  grasped  by  the  commonest  under- 
standing. They  were  in  the  first  transition 
from  ignorance  ;  and  to  them  this  was  all 
knowledge.  They  gathered  up  the  shreds 
of  popular  beliefs  into  a  system ;  and  to 
them  this  was  the  universal  philosophy  of 
mankind.     They  were  infant  thinkers  when 
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they  should  have  been  growing  into  men ; 
they  were  dogmatists  when  they  should  have 
been  learners.  The  outer  life  of  the  outer 
world  was  all  in  all  to  them :  information 
took  the  place  of  education,  talking  was  the 
substitute  for  thinking.  Neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  age,  their  object  was  to 
make  their  pupils  men  of  the  age ;  and, 
consequently  they  endeavoured  not  to  form 
the  characters,  but  to  impart  that  versatile 
cleverness  and  studied  display  which  were 
the  elements  of  Greek  popularity.  To  them 
the  world,  as  we  Christians  call  it,  was  not 
evil,  but  good  :  its  dark  side  was  ignored,  its 
needs  were  unknown.  "  Vox  popiiU,  vox 
i>(?^,"  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  Travrov  [lerpov 
6  dvdpG)nog :  meaning  in  philosophy  com- 
mon opinion,  and  in  morals  common  exper- 
ience. And  thus  they  preached  practical 
morality,  because  the  universal  voice  of 
mankind  told  them  that  justice  is  at  least 
more  profitable  in  the  end. 

And  although  in  Aristotle's  days  they 
had  so  degenerated  even  from  the  type  of 
Protagoras  and  Prodicus  that  he  strongly 
opposes  them  as  a  class,  yet  the  current  of 
thought  npon  which  they  floated  influenced 
the  whole  of  his  ethics.  The  most  promi- 
nent proof  of  this  is  his  terminology,  which 
is  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
system  :  its  strength,  because  it  first  gave 
ethics  a  scientific  completeness;  its  weak- 
ness, because  it  induced  that  excessive  devo- 
tion to  his  own  formulae — that  attempt  to 
grasp  all  moral  philosophy  within  one  or  two 
magic  word  circles,  which  makes  his  system 
meagre  in  its  very  definiteness.  And  then 
it  occasioned  that  subordination  of  ethics  to 
politics — or  rather  that  political  aspect  of 
ethics,  which  is  at  once  so  characteristic  of  a 
Greek  and  so  repulsive  to  a  Christian.  And 
it  doubtless  is  the  cause  of  those  continual 
lapses  into  utilitarianism,  that  continual  ig- 
noring of  the  higher  motives,  which  distin- 
guishes the  popular  morals  of  all  ages.  To 
this,  again,  we  owe  his  casuistry, — the  dis- 
cussion of  theoretical  dilemmas,  which  was 
the  chief,  and  subseqently  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  sophistical  schools.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  higher  element,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  turn :  but  there  is  hardly  a 
single  page  which  does  not  bear  the  impress 
of  the  popular  shallowness  and  practical 
"  worldlincss  "  which  had  become  the  cause, 
as  they  had  been  the  symptom,  of  the  low 
state  of  Greek  society. 

Another  ingredient  in  the  thought  of  Aris- 
totle's age  must  be  noticed  before  we  pass  to 
Platonism :  and  there  is  the  more  necessity 
for  alluding  to  it,  because  of  its  singular 
omission  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  We 
refer  to  the  strong  tendency  to  eudasmonism 
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which  was  developing  itself,  apart  from 
either  Socratic  or  Sophistic  influences,  in  such 
men  as  Democritus  and  Archytas,  who  may 
be  taken  as  the  types  of  it.  The  few  relics 
which  are  left  to  us  of  these  philosophers, 
only  serve  to  heighten  the  probability  of 
their  great  influence  upon  Aristotle. 

In  Democritus  especially  we  can  clearly 
trace  the  existence  of  a  current  of  thought 
which  is  at  least  parallel  with  many  parts  of 
Aristotle's  theory.  Although  now  but  little 
known,  Democritus  was  one  of  the  truest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  influential,  of  the 
whole  body  of  Greek  philosophers.  His 
lifetime  extended  over  upwards  of  a  century, 
closing  during  Aristotle's  stay  with  Plato  in 
Athens :  and,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  fact 
of  it  was  his  utter  independence  of  all  con- 
temporary thinkers.  lie  was  completely 
un-Platonic, — the  complement  of  that  Greek 
spirit,  the  other  side  of  which  may  be  re- 
presented by  Socraticism  and  Sophistry. 
His  school  long  survived  him ;  and  its  his- 
torical traces  are  considerable.  The  chief  of 
his  disciples  was  Diagoras  of  Melos  — 
famous  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  Socrates, 
as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  popular 
mythology  :  and  the  names  of  Metrodorus, 
Nausiphanes,  and  Annxarchus,  in  the  fourth 
century,  show  the  influence  which  he  had  in 
preparing  Greek  thought,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  scepticism,  and  on  the  other  for  Epicur- 
ism. The  latter  teildency  presents  us  with 
all  the  main  features  of  the  Aristotelian 
eudiumonism.  The  end  of  life  was,  in  the 
words  of  Democritus,  evi^tftm,  dpfiovta, 
ovfi^eTpLa,  drapa^ia,  eveorio  :  it  was  peace, 
and  contentment,  and  calm  ;  it  was  freedom 
from  care  and  weariness,  rather  than  the 
presence  of  bodily  delight:  it  was  self  satis 
faction  and  self-contemplation  :  it  was  the 
ftill  sense  of  life,  and  the  unruflied  flow  of 
all  the  faculties.  This  is  exactly  one  phase 
of  the  fvdaifiovta  of  Aristotle.  Again,  it 
was  a  harmony  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  other 
part  of  Aristotle's  theory — that  the  virtue  of 
every  faculty  is  the  relative  development  of 
it,  and  that  happiness  is  the  synthesis  of 
these.  The  "  Golden  Sayings "  of  Demo- 
critus, which  Mullach,  his  best  editor,  has 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  genuine,  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  this :  in  them 
true  pleasure  is  that  which  has  no  shame — 
happiness  is  placed  in  the  mind  above  all 
bodily  delight — fate  and  chance  are  imagin- 
ary phantoms,  moral  wisdom  n)ay  be  certain 
of  its  result.  And,  again,  contentment  is 
made  a  necessary  ingredient  of  happiness — 
the  transgression  of  rb  (lErpiov  involves  the 
certain  loss  of  pleasure :  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  deference  to  the  wiser,  is  at  least 
more  becoming:  and  delight  may  flow,  not 


only  from  doing  what  is  right,  but  from  see- 
ing it  done.  All  these  are  points  which  the 
reader  of  theNicomachean  Ethics  will  readily 
remember  in  their  Aristotelian  form  :  and 
we  cannot  but  infer  a  closer  relation  than 
that  of  accidental  coincidence. 

Such  were  the  most  prominent  of  the 
great  floating  masses  of  thought  among 
which  Aristotle  moved  when  he  left  the 
school  of  Plato.  They  had  partly  caused 
the  Sociatic  philosophy,  they  were  partly 
the  antithesis  of  it.  They  were  all  transi- 
tional and  reactionary.  They  represent;,  for 
the  most  part,  the  dogmatism  of  youth,  as 
Aristotle  represents  the  dogmatism  of  lUMn- 
hood.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  con- 
taining several  distinct  tendencies.  The  fir»t 
may  be  called  a  tendency  to  objective  philo- 
sophy, which  appears  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
disentanglement  from  the  relics  of  the  old 
world,  from  the  blind  wonderment  at  nature 
out  of  which  all  philosophy  had  sprun«:. 
The  second  was  a  tendency  to  subjective 
philosophy — a  nascent  idealism  forming  the 
first  rude  fabric  which  was  reared  from  the 
chaos  of  mental  intuitions,  —  a  shapeless 
structure  of  unhewn  stones  whiph  subsequent 
philosophy  has  polished  and  carved  and  re- 
arranged, but  not  greatly  increased.  And 
then  there  was  the  first  birth  of  ethics  — 
the  first  dawn  of  belief  in  the  separability 
of  man  from  nature,  which  was  working 
itself  out  into  a  theory  of  happiness  and  a 
scientific  proof  of  the  utility  of  virtue.  To 
this  we  must  add  a  tendency  to  a  philosophy 
of  language  —  to  the  formation  of  definite 
scientific  terms,  which  was  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  violent  controversy. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  other  half  of  the 
elements  of  Aristotle;  for  they  may  be  fair- 
ly divided  into  the  non-Socratic  and  the 
Socratic,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  classed 
again  as  the  Platonic  and  the  non-Platonic. 

The  portrait  of  Socrates  himself  has  been 
sketched  by  two  hands :  both  were  his 
pupils, and  both  drew  from  the  life;  but  the 
portraits  which  they  severally  drew  difler  in 
almost  every  feature.  The  truth,  of  course, 
lies  between  them  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  ob- 
serve a  strong  tendency  even  in  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant  to  consider  that  of  Xenophon 
as  the  more  historically  correct.  No  dv>ubt, 
the  Platonic  Socrates  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
mere  "  dramatis  persona^^^  by  whotn  his  own 
best  thoughts  are  spoken  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  nnist  be  remembered  that  Xenophon 
only  saw  his  master  with  the  eye  of  a  man 
of  the  world  —  a  litterateur  and  dillelante 
philosopher,  to  whom  the  deep  \n\Tis  of  his 
philosophy  were  almost  meaningless.  The 
points  which  struck  him  were  on  the  surface: 
his  quaint  sayings  and  noble  deeds,  day  after 
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day,  were  the  chief  things  that  arrested  his 
attention  ;  and  there  was  enough  in  these  to 
fill  up  all  the  portrait  which  he  has  drawn, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  inner  and 
truer  life — the  higher  and  holier  talk,  which 
perhaps  none  but  Piato  could  understand. 
To  take  a  somewhat  analogous  case  :  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John's  ac- 
count of  our  Saviour  is  in  any  sense  ideal- 
ised because  St.  Luke  dwells  more  on  His 
outer  life — His  parables,  and  miracles,  and 
journeyings. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  upon  ethics 
amounted  to  a  com'plete  revolution,  and 
Aristotle  bears  the  full  result  of  it.  But  its 
influence  upon  him  was  only  mediate  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  look  away  from  Socrates 
himself  to  gather  a  notion  of  its  nature.  In 
the  words  of  the  second  essay — the  arrange- 
ment of  which  we  cannot  now  do  better  than 
follow — 

"  The  many-sifled  life  of  Socrates  gave  an  im- 
pulse, as  is  well  known,  to  a  variety  of  schools  of 
philosophy.  It  is  usual  to  divide  these  into  the 
imperfect  and  the  perfect  Socraticists  :  the  Me- 
garians,  who  represented  only  the  dialectic  ele- 
ment in  Socrates,  and  the  Cynics  aod  Cyrenaics, 
who  represented  each  a  different  phase  of  his 
ethical  tradition,  beiog  considered  as  the  imper- 
fect Socraticists ;  and  Plato  being  esteemed  the 
full  representative  and  natural  development  of  all 
sides  of  his  master's  thought.  Plato  is  so  near 
to  Aristotle,  and  is  such  a  world  in  himself,  that- 
we  may  well  leave  hU  ethical  system  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Aristotle  for  special  cou>ideration.  An 
account  of  the  Megarian  school  belongs  rather  to 
the  history  of  Metaphysics ;  the  Cynics  and  Cj- 
renaics  then  alone  remain  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
present  part  of  our  sketch  of  the  pre- Aristotelian 
morals."— (Eswj/  ii.,  p.  127.) 

The  Cynics  w^ere  a  reproduction  of  the 
bare  outside  of  Socrates — the  stern  rough- 
ness which  laughed  at  luxury,  the  careless- 
ness of  all  things  but  the  highest  human  good. 
They  saw  the  morbidness  of  a  corrupted 
age,  and  the  misery  of  the  universal  lust  for 
enjoyment :  they  looked  to  the  shallowness 
of  popular  pretensions,  and  the  hoUowness 
of  outward  appearances  :  they  felt  the  mock- 
ery of  social  life,  and  the  insincerity  of 
worldly  professions  ;  and  when  they  learned 
from  Socrates  the  reality  of  virtuous  peace 
and  the  true  nobleness  of  independent  will, 
they  devoted  their  lives  to  following  him. 
"  If  we  abstract  all  the  Platonic  picture  of 
the  urbanity,  the  happy  humour,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sublime  thought  of  Socrates, 
and  think  only  of  the  barefooted  old  man, 
indefatigably  disputing  in  the  open  streets, 
and  setting  himself  against  society,  we  re- 
cognise in  him  the  first  of  the  Cynics." — 
(Essays,  p.  P28.)  In  relation  to  Aristotle 
they  are  important,  as  indicating  the  presence 


of  this  element  in  the  Socratic  philosophy, 
and  also  of  its  external  condition  in  Greek 
society.  They  show  that  at  least  there  was 
not  an  utter  insensibility  to  the  stern  virtue 
of  ancient  Athens — that  the  spirit  of  Mara- 
thon lingered  still  here  and  there,  even 
under  the  rude  cloak  of  a  Diogenes,  and  the 
obstinate  antagonism  of  an  Antisthenes. 
Their  fault  lay  in  their  being  an  exaggera- 
tion, which  almost  amounted  to  a  caricature, 
of  a  right  principle :  their  value  lay  in  the 
strong  light  in  which  they  placed  the  law  of 
duty  and  the  power  of  will. 

But  Socrates  had  tended  to  give  shape  to 
a  flir  more  marked  feature  of  his  age  and 
country.  Athens,  in  its  period  of  decline, 
developed  rapidly  the  latent  features  of  its 
period  of  greatness.  It  became,  little  by 
little,  a  mere  city  of  southern  Europe.  Poli- 
tical indifference  was  at  once  the. cause  and 
the  result  of  political  failure.  Men  began 
to  find  the  beginning  and  end  of  life  in  the 
outward  enjoyment  of  life.  They  were  not 
so  much  sensual  as  selfish;  for  every  one 
concentrated  his  thought  on  his  own  indivi- 
dual pleasure.  The  good  which  Socrates 
wrought  upon  this  state  of  feeling  consisted 
in  the  union  of  the  idea  of  pleasure  to  that 
of  virtue  ;  so  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  century  the  worst  results  of  the  He- 
donistic principles  hardly  once  appear. 
Phoedrus,  with  his  delicate  diet  and  eftemi- 
nate  dress,  is  the  type  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion  in  the  old  age  of  Socrates ;  and  Plato 
draws  curious  pictures,  in  the  "  Republic," 
of  the  valetudinarianism,  and  careful  extrac- 
tion of  the  last  dregs  of  pleasure,  which  was 
growing  up  around  him.  But  it  is  almost 
an  anachronism  to  connect  this  with  the 
Cyrenaics  :  Aristippus  had  but  few  disciples: 
he  confided  njost  of  his  system  to  his  daugh- 
ter Arctu,  who,  in  her  turn,  taught  Ari.<- 
tippus  the  younger;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
time  of  the  latter  that  the  Cyrenaics  could 
be  called  a  school.  An  incidental  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  criticises 
the  Hedonistic  doctrines,  not  as  taught  by 
any  professed  sect,  but  as  a  distinguisht^d 
literary  man  of  the  time — Eudoxus  the 
astronomer — was  known  to  hold  them.  The 
tendency  of  the  Athenian  mind  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable speculation.  That  which  had  be- 
come a  fact  in  society,  was  resolved  into  a 
theory  in  philosophy.  The  whole  bent  of 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  century  was 
in  this  direction.  And  especially  those  who 
had  known  Socrates  were  brought  to  justify 
pleasure-seeking  by  his  example.  They  saw 
his  happy  contentment  and  everlasting  hu- 
mour ;  and  they  felt,  too,  that  this  was  the 
realisation  of  perfect  virtue.     And  thus  men 
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like  Aristippus,  whose  own  nature  was  prone 
to  the  brighter  side  of  things,  easily  drew 
the  inference  that  this  was  the  highest  state 
of  human  life — the  only  thing,  in  fact,  worth 
living  for.  With  him  on  philosophical 
grounds,  as  with  others  from  sensuous  im- 
pulse, life  was  to  be  used  and  loved — the 
pleasure  of  life  was  to  be  sought  and  found. 
It  would  be  almost  needless  to  point  out 
how  far  this  tone  of  feeling  influenced  the 
Aristotelian  ethics ;  and  we  therefore  hasten 
to  the  only  other  element  that  remains,  which 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  treated  with  re- 
markable power  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  essays.  This  element  of  Plato- 
nism  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  Aris- 
totje's  system,  that  we  fully  endorse  his 
words — that  "  to  explain  the  relation  of  any 
one  of  Aristotle^s  treatises  to  Plato,  is  almost 
a  sufficient  account  of  all  that  it  contains." 

Aristotle,  as  we  have  seen,  moves  wholly 
in  the  sphere  of  popular  conceptions,  but  he 
never  once  allows  us  to  forget  that  he  was 
a  student  in  the  school  of  Plato.     He  is  the 
type  of  a  large  class:  the  thoughts  of  Plato 
had  worked  themselves  into  his  whole  being : 
he  had  been  educated   by  them  until  they 
seemed  parts  of  his  own  mind  :  they  were  in- 
tuitional ideas  whose  origin  he  had  forgotten, 
and    which  rose  up  continually  within  him 
with  the  aspect  of  new  flashes  of  truth.     But 
when  he  came  to  look  on  the  outside  form  of 
Plato's  thoughts,  on  the  theories  in  which 
they  had   shaped  themselves,    and  the  lan- 
guage which  they  had  taken  for  their  cover- 
ing, he  utterly  failed  to  grasp  their  meaning, 
or  to  see  the  life  beneath  them.     As  a  philo- 
sophical critic,  he  has  few  inferiors  and  many 
equals.     For   the   sophistical   rhetoric   had 
taught  him  to  deal  only  with  language,  and  not 
with  the  thought  beneath  the  language.     And 
thus  he  quibbles  and  cavils  at  terms  when 
the  terms  were  merely  accidental;  he  dis- 
proves theories  by  the  contradictions  of  their 
logical  sequences,  when  those  sequences  flow 
altogether  from  the  unessential  part  of  them  ; 
and  he  states  the  philosophy  of  others  in  his 
own  language — language  which  was  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  expression  thereof,  and 
which  would  have  been  entirely  repudiated 
by  those  whom   he  attempted  to  criticise. 
And  thus,  on  this  ground  of  popular  beliefs 
and  sophistical  terminology,  he  stands,  not  as 
the  disciple,  but  as  the  antagonist  of  Plato. 
lie  looks  at  him,  as  he  looked  at  all  others, 
with  the  calm  complacency  of  mingled  pity 
and  respect. 

The  Ethics  contain  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  criticisms,  and  the  essay  be- 
fore us  enters  into  it  with  admirable  ful- 
ness:— 


"  Plato,  who  had  expressed  himself  ntterly  dis- 
8ati^fied  with  the  empirical  and  prudential  mo- 
rality of  Ins  countrymen,  and  who  wished  to  raise 
morality  and  politics  (which  with  him  was  moral- 
ity on  an  extended  scale)  into  something  wise,  phi- 
losophical, and  absolute,  made  certain  requisitions 
for  this.  He  demanded  that  a  full  philosophic 
conscioDsness  should  govern  everything.  He  re- 
quired that  a  knowledge  of  the  good-in-itself 
should  be  present  to  the  mind.  He  acknowledges, 
it  is  true,  that  the  philosopher,  after  dealing  with 
sublime  speculations,  may  seem  dazzled  and  con- 
fused, when  be  is  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
petty  details  of  life,  the  quibbles  of  law-courts,  etc. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered, not  only  that  philosophy  was  indispensa- 
ble to  morality,  but  also  that  the  mind,  by  con- 
templating the  idea  of  good,  would  become  con- 
formed to  it.  This  idea,  then,  was  not  merely 
an  object  for  the  abstract  reason  ;  it  was  an  ob- 
ject for  the  imagination  also,  and  an  attraction 
for  the  highest  kind  of  desires.  It  was  not  only 
an  idea,  but  also  an  ideal." — {Essay  iii.,  pp.  153, 
154.) 

But  what  was  Plato's  idea?    Taking  it 
entirely  out  of  the  physical  world — in  which 
it  was  the  first  way  of  expressing  the  "  Law 
of  Nature"  of  the  modern  inductive  sciences 
— it  is  the  truth  which  manifests  itself  in  di- 
vers forms  in  divers  relations.      Apparent 
differences  of  manifestation   conceal  some- 
times a  most  certain  unity  ;  and  this  is  as 
true  of  actions  as  of  thoughts.     For  example, 
just  actions  are  as  diverse  in  outward  seem- 
ing as  actions  can  be,  but  the  presence  of 
some  one  quality  in  each,  or  in  the  doer  of 
each,    makes  them  just:    this   quality — or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  termed — Plato  call- 
ed the  Idea,  or  formal  cause,  of  justice.     But 
justice  is  in  itself  only  what  Bacon  would 
term  a  "  middle  axiom  :"  it  is  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  members  of  a   class  which  are 
outwardly  still  more  diverse  than  the  former, 
but  beneath  which  lies  a  still  higher  unity. 
The  Meat  of  justice,  of  courage,  and  truth, 
for  example,  are  all  the  differentiations  of  the 
Idea  of  good,  which  is  the  highest  possible 
abstraction.     The  knowledge  of  this  idea  of 
good,  therefore,    Plato  said  (and  with  him 
true  knowledge  implied  performance),  will 
lead  a  man  to  know  what  is  right  to  be  done 
in  every  conceivable   circumstance  of  life: 
the  object  of  ethical  education  is,  therefore, 
the  acquisition  of  it.     This   may    be  more 
intelligible  if  wc  translate  the  theory  into 
other  language :  a  certain  number  of  actions 
— the  condemnation  of  a  thief,  the  restora- 
tion of  a  deposit,  the  avenging  of  an  injury 
— are  characterised  by  the  common  mark  of 
"justice,"  a.  e.,  a  just  man,  under  certain  con- 
ditions,   would   invariably   perform   them; 
another  cluster  of  actions  have  the  common 
mark  of  "  truth ; "  another  of"  benevolence :" 
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justice,  truth,  benevolence,  and  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  otlier  qualities,  are  all 
manifestations  of  one  principle,  quality,  law, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  termed,  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "  love  ;"  and  thus  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  "  love" 
is  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  to  be  done 
in  every  relation  of  life.  "  Love"  is,  in  short, 
the  Christian  expression  for  the  ethical  phase 
of  Plato's  rdya^ov.  The  unessential  part  of 
Plato's  theory,  is  the  deduction  which  his 
peculiarly  Greek  mind  caused  him  to  draw 
from  it.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  word 
Idea:  for  he  inferred  that  the  conception 
which  existed  in  his  mind  as  "  the  Good," 
must  have  an  external  existence  in  the  actions 
which  were  its  manifestation — that  what  was 
real  in  his  own  self  must  be  real  also  in  the 
universal  self  of  the  great  Cosmos,  which, 
perhaps,  to  him  was  God. 

And  now  we  turn  to  Aristotle's  criticism 
of  this :  Sir  Alexander  Grant  states  his  ar- 
guments as  follows : — 

"  After  an  expression  of  good  feeling  and  re- 
spect towards  the  Platonic  school,  he  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  bring  a  series  of  arguments  against  the 
tenability  of  their  doctrine, — and  these  arguments 
are  briefly  as  follows:— (1.)  The  Platonists  them- 
selves allowed  that,  where  there  is  an  essential 
succession  (to  TrfHWepov  kqI  rd  varepov)  between 
any  two  conceptions,  these  could  not  be  brought 
under  a  common  idea.  But  this  succession  oc- 
curs in  different  kinds  of  good.  Good  in  relation 
— i.  e.,  the  useful, — is  essentially  better  than  good 
In  substance,  and  therefore  cannot  fall  under  the 
same  idea.  (2.)  If  ail  good  were  one,  it  ought  to 
be  predicated  under  only  one  category,  whereas  it 
can  be  predicated  under  all.  (3.)  If  it  were  one, 
it  would  be  treated  of  by  only  one  science.  (4.) 
The  idea  is  only  a  repetition  of  phenomena,  for 
with  these  it  is  really  identical.  (5.)  Even  the 
most  essential  and  undoubted  goods  ^eem  incapa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  one  idea." — (Essay  iii.,  p. 
156.) 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  there 
are  several  ways  of  meeting  it,  by  the  denial 
of  either  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  syllo- 
gism involved  in  it.  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  given  the  most 
satisfactory  refutation  :  in  our  own  judgment, 
the  major  as  well  as  the  minor  premiss 
should  be  disputed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Platonic 
theory  of  numbers  comes  from  Aristotle 
himself.  We  at  least,  therefore,  do  not 
know  it  in  its  Platonic  form  ;  and  the  mis- 
statements with  regard  to  the  ideas  lead  us 
to  infer  a  similar  perversion  with  regard  to 
numbers.  The  true  meaning  of  Plato,  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  idea  of  things  which 
admit  of  temporal  or  local  succession,  was 
probably  this  :  The  ideas  or  formal  causes 
of  things  are  so  utterly  distinct  from  the  ac- 


cidents under  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves, that  they  are  immutable,  and  there- 
fore eternal ;  they  are  out  of  space  and  time  ; 
they  live  with  God  in  the  world  of  change- 
lessness  ;  relativity  and  succession  are  only 
parts  of  their  accidental  manifestation,  and 
things  qua  their  relativity  have  no  idea.  And 
with  regard  to  the  Platonic  theory  of  numbers, 
it  is  clear  that,  to  him  as  to  the  Pythago- 
reans, numbers  were  symbolical :  they  repre- 
sented especially  mathematical  figures,  or 
rather,  the  term  "number"  had  the  inva- 
riable connotation  of  "dimension  ;"  and  this 
not  only  of  extension  in  space,  but  of  succes- 
sion in  time ;  so  that  a  theory  of  numbers 
was  in  reality  a  theory  of  time  and  space. 
This,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
that  numbers  were  the  ultimate  elements  of 
the  world. 

The  second  of  these  arguments  of  Aristotle 
is  an  equal  misapprehension  of  Plato's  theory 
— a  simple  perversion  of  its  meaning.  Aris- 
totle had  borrowed  from  Archytas  a  set  of  for- 
mulae called  "  categories."  He  affirmed  that 
every  predicate  of  a  proposition,  formally 
considered,  falls  under  one,  and  only  "one,"  «)f 
these  categories.  If,  therefore,  the  goodj  is 
one  thing,  i.  c,  an  Idea,  it  must  be  predicated 
under  one,  and  only  one,  category  ;  for  ex- 
ample, under  that  of  substance.  But  in 
reality,  the  "  good  "  is  predicated  in  every 
category  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  one  thing, 
but  many.  It  will  be  observed  here,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  he  postulates  the  truth  of 
his  own  formula ;  and  that,  in  the  second 
place,  he  assumes  that  a  unity  can  only  be 
viewed  in  one  aspect — that  a  thing  which  he 
calls  "  one,"  cannot  be  at  once  substantial 
and  relative.  But  this  plurality  and  4)reg- 
nancy  of  meaning  is  exactly  what  Plato  im- 
plied when  he  used  the  term.  He  affixed  to 
it  a  sufficiently  definite  connotation  ;  where- 
as Aristotle  argues  upon  its  popular  conno- 
tation— a  sufficiently  clear  proof  of  either 
wilful  perversion  or  absolute  incapacity  of 
comprehension. 

But  this  may  serem  a  digression  ;  and  we 
must  not  say  more  even  about  Plato. 

We  have  thus  sketched  out  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Aristotelian  elements ;  and  when 
these  have  been  subtracted,  one  by  one,  we 
shall  find  but  a  scanty  residuum.  The  two 
aspects  under  which  Aristotle  may  be  re- 
garded— as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man 
of  letters — show  us  how  naturally  he  lapsed 
into  the  current  of  popular  opinion  and  popu- 
lar controversy.  As  a  Greek  he  viewed 
ethics  from  a  political  stand-point ;  as  a  cour- 
tier, his  method  was  one  of  compromise  ;  as 
a  man  of  his  age,  the  eudaimonistic  tenden- 
cies of  his  age  could  not  fail  to  impress  him. 
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And  when,  through  the  long  turbulence  of 
the  past  century,  he  saw  the  growth  of  sys- 
tem after  system — each  having  some  portion 
of  truth  hklden  within  it,  and  carrying  in  its 
fore-front  the  weight  of  individual  authority 
— he  became  the  father  of  eclecticism,  by 
publishing  a  hand-book  of  moral  science,  or 
by  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy,  which  has  come  down  to  modern 
times  under  the  name  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  He  very  much  resembles  his  friend 
Xenocrates,  who,  like  Aristotle,  had  heard 
Plato  without  understanding  more  than  the 
outside  of  him,  and  who  to  Platonism  added 
a  like  element  of  sophistry.  The  result  is 
very  similar ;  and  if  all  other  evidence  of 
Aristotle's  relation  to  his  times  were  want- 
ing, it  would  be  enough  to  produce  the  frag- 
ments of  Xenocrates.  For  instance,  Aristo- 
tle'd  evdaiiwvia,  even  in  the  points  which 
seem  most  peculiarly  his  own,  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  sources  as  that  which 
Xenocrates  defines  as  KTTJaiv  rrjg  olKsiag 
dperjig  Koi  rrjg  vrr7]peTiK7]g  avry  dvvdiuLetjg 
.  .  .  "  the  seat  of  which  is  the  soul ;  its 
efficient  causes,  the  virtues ;  its  material 
causes,  right  actions,  and  good  habits,  disposi- 
tions, feelings,  and  relations,  since  without 
the  latter,  bodily  and  external  advantages 
cannot  be  enjoyed." 

And  thus  it  is  that  Aristotle  stands,  the 
synthesis  and  result  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, the  mirror  in  which  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  his  age  shine  forth  with  a  mar- 
vellous distinctness.  Those  who  read  him 
are  like  unto  him  ;  and  those  who  are  like 
unto  him  are  many  in  number — perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  educated  men  of  every  age. 
As  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the 
matter  of  his  philosophy,  we  are  amazed  that 
so  threadbare  a  patchwork  could  possibly 
have  entranced,  through  whole  centuries  of 
thought,  the  whole  body  of  thinking  men. 
But  if  we  turn  from  that  which  he  borrowed 
to  that  which  was  his  own — from  his  matter, 
in  short,  to  his  form  and  method — there  is 
no  longer  room  for  surprise.  It  was  his  one 
contribution  to  thought — ^the  one  thing  ori 
ginal  in  him,  as  it  is  necessarily  in  every  one 
who  thinks  for  himself.  That  is  to  say,  the 
points  of  view  under  which  he  regarded  the 
subject-matter  of  philosophy,  are  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  him.  For  it  is  clear  that 
no  part  of  the  mental  or  moral  world  can  be 
known  in  its  real  nature:  their  facts  are  like 
statues  which  we  are  forbidden  to  touch,  but 
which  we  can  look  at  from  every  side  and 
from  every  distjince — the  value  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  depending  entirely  on  the  point 
of  view.  And  so  it  is  with  philosophy  : 
object  is  never  entirely  objective ;  and  the 
science  of  the  formal  part  of  philosophy  (t.0., 


logic)  is  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the 
value  and  use  of  the  points  of  view  which 
various  thinkers  have  taken.  For  instance, 
it  is  possible  to  regard  inference  as  a  relation 
of  major  and  minor,  i.e.,  from  a  syllogistic 
point  of  view  :  one  part  of  the  science  of 
ibrm,  therefore,  will  discuss  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  syllogism.  And,  again,  these 
points  of  view  are,  in  relation  to  the  mental 
sciences,  what  experiments  are  to  the  physical 
sciences.  They  are  the  only  tests  which  are 
possible  out  of  the  domain  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  may  rightly  be  called  the  experi- 
mental method  of  philosophy.  Their  number 
is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  thinkers. 
The  individuality  of  each  thinker  gives  some 
differentia^  however  slight,  to  his  way  of  re- 
garding a  subject,  i.e.^  to  the  formal  part  of 
his  thought.  The  fault  of  the  Aristotelian 
schools  has  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in 
considering  Aristotle  as  a  typal  man — that 
is  to  say,  in  taking  his  points  of  view  as  the 
summary  of  all  possible  ones;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  in  considering  the  body  of  his 
philosophy  apart  from  its  relation  to  Aris- 
totle himself — that  is  to  say,  in  not  elimi- 
nating the  element  of  form  from  the  syn- 
thesis of  form  and  matter.  In  other  words, 
his  methods  have  been  regarded  as  exhaust- 
ive in  their  operation  and  absolute  in  their 
results,  when  they  should  have  been  regarded 
as  partial  and  relative.  The  most  singular, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  lamentable, 
consequence  of  this,  has  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  his  points  of  view  are  methods  of 
analysis  rather  than  of  synthesis,  whereas 
they  have  been  applied  to  both  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  syllogism,  for  instance,  is  an 
analysis  of  either  the  major  premiss  or  the 
conclusion ;  whereas  it  has  been  distorted 
into  a  criterion  of  all  inference.  The  ten- 
dency of  Aristotle,  which  we  see  also  in  the 
great  majority  of  Greek  thinkers,  was  rather 
to  make  distinctions,  to  be  exact  and  subtle, 
than  to  add  to  the  matter  of  mental  science. 
This  tendency  reaches  its  height  in  his  logic, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  process  of 
demonstration,  as  that  of  Plato  is  a  process 
of  discovery.  The  difference  between  di- 
alectic and  the  syllogism  underlies  the  whole 
difierence  between  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
But,  again,  these  points  of  view  may  be  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  explicit  or  implicit : 
in  the  former  case,  they  may  be  called 
"" formulce ;^^  in  the  latter,  "ti  priori  con- 
ceptions." Both  of  these  are  found  in  Aris- 
totle. He  was  the  first  —  omitting  the 
doubtful  case  of  Zeno — to  investigate  any  of 
his  methods,  and  so  to  form  a  science  of 
method.  And  one  of  these — that  of  the  syl- 
logism— was  so  thoroughly  worked  out  in 
all  its  bearings,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
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mankind  ever  since  has  been  deluded  into 
the  belief  of  its  universality.  Of  the  others, 
some  were  consciously  used  without  a  full 
Tf  search  into  their  value ;  and  others  have 
still  to  be  evolved  from  his  philosophy.  The 
fate  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former, 
presents  one  of  the  most  singular  anomalies 
in  the  history  of  thought.  The  formulae 
which  Aristotle  himself  discussed  have  given 
rise  to  a  mass  of  literature,  the  study  of 
which  would  of  itself  be  enough  ta  occupy 
a  lifetime.  Those  which  he  left  for  future 
investigation,  or  which  he  unconsciously  im- 
plied, have  lain  until  now,  covered  with  the 
dust  of  ages,  utterly  forgotten  or  ignored. 

Especially  in  relation  to  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
the  knowledge  at  least  of  some  of  these 
formulae  is  indispensable;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  a  greater  value  to  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  work  than  his  discussion 
of  them.  It  constitutes  the  really  great  and 
promising  part  of  the  Essays  ;  and  if  it  be  | 
true  that  herein  he  has  profited  least  by  the 
labours  of  others,  we  must  congratulate 'him 
on  the  most  important  addition  to  Aristo- 
telian literature  since  the  first  application  of 
the  historical  method.  Its  great  defect  is  its 
want  of  comprehensiveness :  there  is  an  ig- 
noring, or  an  unconsciousness,  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  formulae  which  we  find  in  the 
Ethics,  with  the  whole  theory  which  we  have 
just  stated.  They  are  apparently  viewed  in 
isolation,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice  again  in 
the  chapter  on  the  physical  ideas  in  the 
Ethics ;  but  still  we  are  glad  enough  to  ac- 
cept them  as  they  are.  Those  which  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  has  selected  for  discussion, 
are  the  doctrine  of  the  four  causes,  that  of 
the  opposition  of  dvvafug  and  evepyeia,  that  | 
of  the  "mean,"  and  that  of  the  practical 
syllogism. 

These  four  forms  almost  exhaust  Aris-' 
totle's  explicit  methods  of  regarding  virtue,  j 
Unable,  as  he  himself  felt,  to  describe  virtue  j 
in  its  absolute  and  real  essence,  he  looked  at 
it  from  various  stand-points.  Taking  the 
first  of  these  forms,  he  regarded  human  life 
as  a  hieans  to  an  end — the  means  being 
normal  action  of  the  faculties,  the  end  being 
individual  and  universal  happiness.  From 
the  second,  he  regarded  virtue  as  coming 
under  the  law  of  expression  and  development 
— as  the  realisation  of  the  latent  faculties  of 
human  nature.  Erom  the  third  point  of 
view,  he  regarded  the  various  virtues  as 
coming  under  the  law  of  moderation — all 
perfect  things  being  neither  in  excess  nor  in 
defect.  From  the  last,  he  regarded  a  vir- 
tuous action  as  the  result  of  a  right  prin- 
ciple correctly  applied  to  a  particular  instance, 
and  followed  up  by  action  ;  so  that  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  termed  the  major,  the  par- 


ticular instance  the  minor,  and  the  action  the 
conclusion  of  a  moral  syllogism. 

Examining  these  points  more  closely,  we 
see  from  the  first  that  Aristotle  looked  upon 
a  right  action  as  the  realisation  of  the  end  of 
a  right  motive — yEveotg  reXEadelaa:  but 
the  true  motive  cause  of  every  action  is  the 
desire  for  good;  —  therefore  right  actions 
universally  are  those  which  produce  this 
good.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  moral 
world  has  a  similar  constitution  to  the 
physical  world.  An  action  is  like  a  fact  of 
nature,  and,  when  rightly  performed,  is  like 
the  normal  development  .of  a  flower.  The 
moral  world,  if  all  men  realised  the  end  of 
action,  would  be  like  the  physical  world,  if 
all  things  came  to  perfect  growth.  The  re- 
sult, in  the  one  case,  would  be  universal 
happiness;  in  the  other,  universal  harmony. 
This  present  life,  then,  and  the  theatre  of 
action  which  it  affords,  is  one  in  which  the 
right  exercise  of  every  fliculty,  within  its 
proper  sphere,  is  sufficient  to  produce  hap- 
piness. "Virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  because 
the  very  doing  of  virtuous  acts  is  in  itself 
the  highest  pleasure.  But  the  addition  which 
Aristotle  made  to  this  spoils  the  whole 
theory.  A  century  before  his  time,  happi- 
ness had  been  considered  to  be  wholly  ob- 
jective— the  presence  or  absence  of  "  worldly 
goods."  Socrates  and  Democritus  had 
preached  that  it  was  wholly  subjective — the 
presence  or  absence  of  peace  of  mind.  The 
ethical  controversies  of  Aristotle's  time 
turned  chiefly  on  these  points  ;  and  his  own 
philosophy  of  compromise  induced  him  to 
unite  them,  by  making  happiness  only  pos- 
sible ev  I3ict)  reXdid — "  in  an  adequate,  com- 
plete sphere  of  external  circumstances." 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ethics  this 
whole  theory  of  earthly  happiness  seems  to 
be  discarded.  It  is  true,  Aristotle  would 
have  said,  only  of  this  present  practical  life  ; 
but  beyond  it  is  the  higher  life — the  life  of 
man's  higher  nature — the  life  of  pure  thought. 
For,  starting  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
creation,  he  found  that  the  "  pure  reason"  is 
that  which  chiefly  individualises  man  ;  and 
this  was  to  him  the  highest  degree  of  human 
existence.*  It  must  have,  therefore,  an  ac- 
tion of  its  own  ;  and  this  action  constituted 
the  "  contemplative  life," — a  life  which,  even 
on  his  own  hypothesis,  was  unattainable  on 
earth,  and  which,  from  his  own  theory  of 
final  causes,  might  have  led  him  to  the  best 
proof  of  immortality. 

The  second  form  which  is  discussed  in  this 

*  According  to  the  formula  which  may  be  gathered 
from,  e.g.^  Metaph.  XI,  (XII.),  c.  5,  uTravra  yap  vXtj 
EGTi,  Kal  TT/r  fiaXtGT'  ovGLag  y  TeXevrala — and  which 
it  would  be  well  to  trace  out  through  the  numerous 
phases  which  it  assumes  in  Aristotle's  writings. 
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essay,  is  the  doctrine  of  evepyeia,  or  "  ac- 
tuality." 

"  ^Kvepyeia  is  not  more  accurately  defined 
by  Aristotle    than    as   the   correlative   and 
opposite  of  dvvaiiLgy — [Essay  iv.,  p.  182  ) 
But  6vva[j.ig  has  a  double  meaning  :  firstly, 
it  is  the  possibility  of  bei?ig  soineih'mg  which 
does  not  yet  e^ist ;  secondly,  it  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  c/om^  something  which  is  not  yet 
done.     'Evepyeia  is  applied  to  both  of  these, 
although  with  but  little  constancy  of  usage. 
In  relation  to  the  former — which   may    be 
called  its  subjective  aspect — it  is  the  process 
of  becoming  ;  the  complete  existence  which 
is  the  result  of  it  being  properly,  though  not 
unif.)rmly,  designated  ivreXex^ia.     In  rela- 
tion to  the  latter — which  may  be  called  its 
objective  aspect — it  is  the  act  of  doing  that 
of  which  divafiig   is  the  condition  or   the 
capacity.     And  thus  all  things  which  have 
any  kind  of  developed  or  developing  exist- 
ence, may  be  viewed  as  evepyeiai.   In  ethics, 
the  most  important  use  which  is  made  of  the 
formula,  is  in  the  definition  of  happiness  as 
an  ivepyeia.     That  is  to  say,  he  regarded  it 
as  the  fulness  of  the  soul's  life — the  realisa- 
tion of  every  faculty.   So  long  as  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are   passive,  they  are  merely 
dvvdfieig — capacities  which  may  be  used  for 
good  or  evil :  if  they  are  used  imperfectly 
or  wrongly,  the  result  is  misery  ;  if  they  are 
used  fully  and  normally,  the  result  is  happi- 
ness.    »'*Life  itself  is  the  end  of  life ;"  and 
this  complete  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
each  in  its  due  relation,  is  objectively  con- 
sidered the  end  of  human  nature,  and  sub- 
jectively considered  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness.     But  Sir  Alexander  Grant  goes 
further  than  this,  and,  with  the  very  neces- 
sary proviso  that  he  is  rather  making  a  de- 
duction from  Aristotle's  theory  than  stating 
it  as  it  is  found,  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
ivepyeia  must  imply  "  consciousness."     It' 
may  be  well  sometimes  to  view  old  theories 
by  the  light  of  later  discoveries,  to  show 
what  a  thinker  would  have  thought  if  this 
and  that  key  to  a  mystery  had  been  known 
to  him;  but  we  must  carefully  separate  be- 
tween   explicit   and    implicit   teaching.      It 
would  be  quite  as  true  to  evolve  free-will 
from  TTpoaipeaig,  as  to  evolve  consciousness 
from  ivepyeia.     And  in  the  passage  which 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  himself  quotes  from 
£th.  ix.  9,  §  9,  there   is  a  clear  severance 
between   the   two   ideas,  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  his  interpretation. 

But  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  we 
regret  that  wo  cannot  discuss  fully  now ;  nor 
yet  the  ensuing  section  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mean  —  the  *'  Aurea  Mediocritas  " — 
which  has  long  been  the  most  striking  por- 
tion of  Aristotle's  moral  philosophy.     In 


spite  of  the  distinct  warning  (in  Eih.,  ii.  6, 
17),  that  the  consideration  of  the  virtues  as 
mean-states  arises  only  from  a  particular 
point  of  view,  the  theory  has  been  misinter- 
preted, alike  by  his  friends  and  his  opponents, 
as  though  it  were  an  absolute  description. 
It  is  a  form,  and  nothing  more:  it  is  a  way 
of  regarding  the  subject  -which  is  convenient 
both  Tor  classification  and  preceptive  teach- 
ing ;  but  it  has  no  positive  value  whatever, 
and  in  modern  ethics  is  more  of  an  encum- 
brance than  a  help. 

But  we  must  pass  to  the  last  of  the  essays 
of  which  we  can  at  present  say  anything — 
that  "  On  the  Physical  and  Theological  Ideas 
in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle."  Properly  speak- 
ing, these  ideas  constitute  part  of  Aristotle's 
point  of  view,  and  should  have  been  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  the  previous  es- 
say. Aristotle  viewed  ethics  from  a  physi- 
cal as  well  as  from  a  metaphysical  stand- 
point, and  both  are  parts  of  his  method. 
The  one  we  may  call  the  method  of  formu- 
la},,the  other  the  encyclopaedic  method.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  early  encyclopsedic  phi- 
losophers :  he  tried,  like  Democritus,  Arch- 
ytas,  and  the  majority  of  his  predecessors, 
to  know  and  write  about  everything.  He 
inherited  the  old  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the 
world;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
caused  that  which  has  been  the  curse  of  phi- 
losophy ever  since,  the  notion  of  the  entire 
isolation  of  individual  sciences.  And  in 
reading  his  Ethics,  it  is  very  essential  to  re- 
member his  theory  of  physical  analogies, 
and  his  view  of  ethics  as  part  of  the  great 
philosophy  of  nature.  It  was  a  grand  and 
noble  idea — that  of  the  perfect  cosmos, 
with  its  perfect  motion  and  perfect  existence, 
never  failing  of  its  purpose,  never  capable 
of  an  abortion ;  in  -vvhieh  man  was  the  only 
source  of  confusion,  and  in  which  the  human 
will,  from  its  very  freedom,  was  not  the 
most  divine  of  things.  For  to  him  the  va- 
riable was  the  child  of  Time,  and  the  immu- 
table was  the  synonym  of  the  Eternal.  The 
Greeks  began  their  philosophy  in  wonder- 
ment at  nature :  the  first  great  thought 
which  amazed  them  was  that  of  its  everlast- 
ing changelcssness — birth  and  growth,  day 
and  night,  continually  ;  and  the  first  gener- 
alisation was  that  of  law,  or  the  personifica- 
tion of  law  in  fate.  Upon  this  the  notion  of 
human  freedom  came  as  an  abnormal  thing ; 
and  the  science  of  ethics  only  very  gradual- 
ly disentiuigled  itself  from  mathematics  and 
physics.  And  although  Aristotle,  more  than 
any  one  who  had  gone  before  him,  separated 
the  spheres  of  the  several  sciences,  yet  the 
sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  world  continual- 
ly underlies  his  reasoning.  He  passes  from 
morals  to  physics,  and  from  both  to  math- 
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ematics,  as  though  there  were  little  more 
than  a  formal  difference  between  them.  The 
modern  notion  of  "  comparative  sciences  " 
is  a  return  to  the  truer  part  of  the  old  the- 
ory :  it  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  pre- 
vious narrowness  of  view,  and  helps  us  to 
understand  much  that  seems  fanciful  in  Aris- 
totelian analogies.  But  our  limits  forbid  us 
from  entering  into  details:  we  can  only  say, 
that  herein  Aristotle  has  never  found  an  abler 
exponent  than  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  with 
whose  results,  in  this  case,  we  almost  entire- 
ly coincide,  especially  his  sketch  of  Aris- 
totle's psychology. 

And  now  we  are  better  able  to  see  the 
position  which  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  the 
school  of  which  he  is  the  reflex,  occupy  in 
relation  at  once  to  Aristotle  and  to  Oxford. 

In  relation  to  Aristotle,  they  stand  half- 
way between  the  past  and  the  future^  gath- 
ering up  into  themselves  the  fruits  of  the 
one  and  the  seeds  of  the  other.  The  tradi- 
tional faith  has  not  quite  lost  its  power:  the 
old  Adani,  as  theologians  would  call  it,  keeps 
continually  cropping  up  ;  but  there  are,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  elements  of  a  true 
and  rational  appreciation.  They  still  move 
within  the  sphere  of  scholastic  ideas  :  it  is 
still  "  subjectivity  obtaining  emancipation  for 
itself."  For  instance,  the  historical  method 
is  very  imperfectly  applied  :  there  is  a  relic 
of  the  old  belief  in  Aristotle's  entire  origi- 
nality, which  prevents  his  being  resolved 
into  his  elements.  And  hence  there  is  a  want 
of  width  of  view.  Aristotle  himself  is 
magnified  in  relation  to  other  philosophers ; 
and  his  minor  theories  are  distorted  by  con- 
troversy into  important  moral  or  psycholo- 
gical questions,  while  some  of  the  greater 
ones  are  left  untouched.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  barest  mention  in  the  "  Essajs"  of 
one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  Ethics — the 
theory  of  Friendship — which  Fritzsch's  ex- 
cellent edition,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  have 
brought  into  considerable  prominence.  But 
even  in  their  omissions  the  "Essays"  bear 
the  impress  of  their  origin.  And  again,  we 
feel  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  formal  part  of  the  Ethics  ;  although  on 
this  head  nmch  has  been  done,  for  which  we 
are  under  deep  obligations. 

And,  lastly,  in  relation  to  Oxford  itself 
this  new  phase  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  English  thought.  It  is  imperfect, 
but  it  is  an  awakening  :  it  is  only  twilight, 
but  it  is  the  twilight  of  dawn.  And  "  there 
is  thunder  on  the  horizon,  as  well  as  dawn  :" 
there  are  controversies  within  the  University 
and  without  it — battles  to  be  sternly  fought, 
and  victories  to  be  hardly  won.  The  easy 
opprobrium  of  heresy  already  awaits  all  who 


leave  the  beaten  track.  There  are  some  who 
will  not,  and  some  who  cannot,  understand  : 
on  the  one  side  lies  the  dogmatism  of  wilful 
ignorance ;  on  the  other  the  dogmatism  of 
narrow  sight :  but  enough  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  give  reality  to  hope.  In  the 
present  stage  of  the  movement,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  marked  imperfection  :  it  is  at  once 
a  reaction  and  a  transition — ^having  all  the 
scepticism  of  the  one,  and  all  the  partiality 
of  the  other.  And  the  development  which 
time  will  give  it,  will  doubtless  tend  to  mod- 
ify as  well  as  to  complete  it.  The  first  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  system  has  a  double  dis- 
advantage :  its  leading  points  are  distorted 
out  of  their  true  position,  and  these  acciden- 
tal exaggerations  are  confounded  with  the 
main  theory.  And  thus  this  "  new-ftmgled 
philosophy"  is  liable  to  be  greatly  mistaken. 
Perhaps  the  very  fixults  which  we  have  laid 
to  the  account  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  are 
in  some  cases  only  the  fruits  of  practical 
wisdom.  It  may  be  that  he  is  lingering  still 
in  the  old  paths  that  the  new  one  may  be 
better  appreciated  :  perhaps  he  is  still  an 
Aristotelian  that  men  may  the  sooner  pass 
through  Aristotle  to  Plato.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  his  book  is  a  most  welcome 
one  ;  and  there  are  doubtless  many,  both  in 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  who  will  owe  to  it 
their  first  awakening  from  the  long  slumber 
of  scholasticism. 


Art.  V. — The  Powers  of  the  Creator  Dis- 
played in  the  Creation  :  or  Observations 
on  J^ife,  amidst  the  Various  Forms  oj 
the  Humbler  Tribes  of  Animated  Nature. 
With  Practical  Comments  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell, 
Knight  and  Baronet.  Three  Vols.  4to, 
with  numerous  coloured  Plates.  Price 
L.IO,  10s.  London:  John  Van  Voorst, 
Paternoster  Row. 

M.  Agassiz,  in  his  recent  magnificent  work 
on  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,"*  puts  a  series  of  questions  to  stu- 


*  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  Boston  aijd  London, 
1857.  In  this  w<->rk,  M.  Agassiz  has  given  great  at- 
tention to  the  difficult  subject  of  Classification.  His 
discussions  are  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  phi- 
losophy. So  much  of  this  great  work  as  is  taken  up 
with  Embryology-proper  is  full  of  interest.  Ameri- 
can art  has  successfully  ijlustrated  the  text.  We 
have  not  seen  anything  in  Britain  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, which  surpasses  the  style  and  execution  of 
the  twenty-seven  plates,  devoted  to  the  embryology 
of  the  turtle,  fiom  drawings  from  nature  by  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Sonral. 
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dents  of  Natural  Science,  well  fitted  to  keep 
profitably  before  them  the  only  true  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  philosophy  of  Zoology.  "When," 
he  asks,  "  in  our  pride  of  philosophy,  we 
thought  that  we  were  inventing  systems  of 
science  and  classifying  creation  by  the  force 
of  our  own  reason,  have  yre  followed  only  and 
reproduced,  in  our  imperfect  expressions, 
the  Plan  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the 
dawn  of  creation,  and  the  development  of 
which  we  were  laboriously  studying — think- 
ing, as  we  put  together  and  arrange  our 
fragmentary  knowledge,  that  we  are  anew 
introducing  order  out  of  chaos  ?"  "  Is  this 
order,"  he  continues,  "  the  result  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind,  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity?  or  is  it  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  so  that  the  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  Natural  History  is  led  unconscious- 
ly, by  the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  it- 
self, to  those  conclusions, — the  great  divi- 
sions under  which  he  arranges  animals  be- 
ing, indeed,  but  headings  to  the  chapters  of 
the  great  book  which  he  is  reading  ?"  "To 
me,"  he  adds,  "  it  appears  indisputable  that 
this  order  and  arrangement  of  our  studies 
are  based  upon  the  natural  primitive  rela- 
tions of  animal  life, — those  systems  to  which 
we  have  given  the  names  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  our  science,  being,  in  truth,  but  tran- 
slations into  human  language  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  Creator."  The  words  of  M.  Agassiz 
form  a  fit  introduction  to  the  works  of  one  of 
the  most  able,  industrious,  painstaking,  and 
successful  of  recent  Scottish  naturalists. 
Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell  laboured  from  his 
youth,  in  the  wide  and  favourable  field  of 
study  which  lay  around  him,  as  one  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Perfect  Plan  of  the  Creator 
had  been  realised,  and  as  one  who  felt  that 
the  true  way  to  make  the  glory  of  the  Plan 
manifest  to  others,  was,  that  each  student  of 
nature,  as  he  had  opportunity  and  ability, 
should  carefully  describe  as  much  of  it  as  he 
had  seen.  In  this  spirit  he  worked,  and  the 
volumes  quoted  above  bear  testimony  to  his 
success.  It  augurs  well  for  the  healthful  in- 
fluences of  scientific  study,  that  so  many  Brit- 
ish naturalists  are,  in  their  favourite  depart- 
ments, enthusiastically  at  work  in  a  kindred 
spirit.  Scotland  has,  within  a  comparatively 
brief  period,  sent  forth  a  noteworthy  band 
of  these.  To  Geology  she  sent  Murehison, 
Lyell,  Fleming,  Jameson,  Miller,  and  M'- 
Laren;  to  Ornithology^  Jardine,  Macgilliv- 
ray,  and  James  Wilson  ;  to  Aquatic  Zoolo- 
gy^ Dalyell  and  Johnstone;  to  Comparative 
Anatomy^  Goodsir  ;  to  Natural  Philosophy^ 
Brewster  and  J.  Forbes.  Each  name  is 
well  known  in  other  lands — most  of  them, 
wherever  modern  civilisation  hits  obtained  a 
footing ;  and  all  have  less  or  more  advanced, 


by  their  discoveries  and  their  writings,  the 
great  branches  of  science  with  which  their 
names  are  associated.  Some  of  them — as 
Brewster,  Dalyell,  Fleming,  and  Goodsir — 
have  excelled  in  more  departments  of  scien- 
tifiic  pursuit  than  that  in  which  they  are 
most  distinguished.  And,  were  we  to  look 
at  others  than  those  who  stand  foremost,  we 
would  find  that,  pyramid-like,  the  list  widens 
as  we  descend,  until  we  reach  at  the  base  a 
greater  number  of  men,  than  could  have 
been  found  at  any  former  period  of  our  his- 
tory, well  informed  in  the  literature  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  able  to  appreciate  its  generali- 
sations, and  to  recognise  its  place  of  prime 
importance  both  in  the  elementary  and  in 
the  advanced  educational  arrangements  of 
the  age.  It  was  something  for  a  country 
like  Scotland  to  be  able,  at  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod, to  point  to  such  a  list  of  living  Natu- 
ralists. But  time  has  been  thinning  the  ranks 
lately.  Jameson,  Johnstone,  Macgillivray, 
Wilson,  Dalyell,  Miller,  and  Fleming,  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  and  those  who  stood  foremost  are 
now  few.  Three  of  the  six  referred  to  have 
been  fully  noticed  in  our  pages.*  We  pro- 
pose to  add  the  name  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland" 
to  the  list. 

As  many  of  our  readers  as  have  travelled 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway 
may  have  noticed,  about  midway  between 
the  Linlithgow  and  W^inchburg  stations,  a 
softly  rounded  green  hill  to  the  north  of  the 
line  of  railway.  It  is  capped  by  a  promi- 
nent circular  tower;  and  the  side  which 
looks  towards  the  "  wavy  Ochills,"  and 
down  on  the  "  winding  Forth,"  is  covered 
with  forest  trees,  among  which  stands  Binns 
House,  the  family  seat  of  the  Dalyells.  The 
hill  is  one  of  those  verdant  trap  heights 
which  rise  in  the  carboniferous  valley  through 
which  the  line  of  railway  has  been  carried, 
and  which,  while  full  of  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist in  connection  with  the  position  of  sur- 
rounding strata,  add  much  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  district.  Sir  John  Graham 
Dalyell  was  born  at  Binns  in  August  1775. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert,  fifth 
Baronet  of  Binns,  and  of  Elizabeth  Graham 
of  Gartmore,  Stirlingshire.  His  elder  bro- 
ther having  died  unmarried.  Sir  John  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  as  sixth 
Baronet.  He  was  not  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Scotland  only, 
but  of  one,  also,  which  had  not  grown  un- 
mtirked  in  Scottish  annals.     The  Dalyells 


*  MacgiUivray^s  British  Birds,  Uay  \S53.  Hugh 
Miller,  of  Otatnarly,  August  1854.  ScoUiah  Kalurai 
Science — Dr.  Fleming^  February  1858. 
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love  to  trace  their  "  long  illustrious  line,"  to 
the  very  dawn  of  their  nation's  history.  The 
greatness  of  the  dead  is,  of  course,  held  to 
make  their  living  representatives  great. 


'Ea^Awv  yeviadai. 


noig 


They  speak  of  the  founder  of  their  family 
as  a  follower  of  one  of  those  old  Scottish 
hero-kings,  whose  pastime  was  war,  and  Avho 
stand  grandly  out  to  the  imagination,  amidst 
the  mists  of  a  half  historic,  half  mythic  pe- 
riod. A  favourite  —  so  runs  the  family 
legend — of  the  reigning  king  having  been 
taken  by  his  enemy  and  hanged  in  full  view 
of  the  camp,  a  great  reward  was  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  be  brave  enough  to  cut 
down  the  body  and  bring  it  into  the  camp. 
The  dangerous  proposal  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated as  great  consternation  among  these 
valiant  warriors  as  did  Goliath's  challenge 
among  the  hosts  of  Saul.  But  while  the 
leaders  hesitated,  a  soldier  stepped  from  the 
ranks  exclaiming  dalyell  (I  dare).  The  ex- 
chimation  w^as  chosen  as  the  patronymic  of 
the  race,  and  the  "  war  armorial  "  of  the 
Daly  el  Is  has  ever  since  been  a  hanged  77ian, 
with  the  motto  /  dare  !  But,  leaving  the 
period  so  distinctly  mythic,  and  halting,  as 
we  briefly  trace  the  family  pedigree,  on  that 
side  of  it  at  which  it  meets  the  true  historic, 
much  of  whose  truthfulness  it  can  lay  claim 
to,  we  reach  13S8,  the  date  of  a  rough  en- 
counter betwen  the  "  dowghtye  Dowglasse  " 
and  the  ''prowde  syr  Harry  Percy e  "  in 
which  a  bold  "  syr  James  Dalyell  "  lost  not 
his  life  but  an  eye, — 

"  Thys  fraye  bygan  at  Otterborne, 
Bytwetie  the  riyglite  and  the  day  : 
Ther  the  Dowglasse  lost  hya  lyfe, 
And  the  Percy e  was  lede  awaye." 

The  next  most  noteworthy  ancestor  of 
Sir  John  was  the  famous,  or,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the  infiimous, 
Tom  Dalyell, — the  fliithful  adherent  in  his 
youtli  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  the  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  II.,*  under  whom  he  rose 
to  high  military  rank.  During  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Stuarts,  he  entered  the  service 
*  of  the  Czar,  and  won  a  name  in  waging 

*  "Tom  Dalyell,— Though  I  need  say  nothing  to 
you  by  this  honest  bearer,  Captain  Mewes,  who  can 
well  tell  you  all  I  would  have  said,  yett  I  am  willing 
to  give  it  you,  under  my  owne  hand,  that  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  heare  how  constant  you  are  in  your 
affection  to  me.  and  in  your  endeavours  to  advance 
my  service.  We  have  all  a  harde  worke  to  do ;  yett 
I  doubt  not  God  will  carry  us  througli  it ;  and  you 
can  never  doubt  that  I  will  forgett  the  good  part 
you  have  acted  ;  which,  trust  me,  shall  be  rewarded, 
whenever  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  your  affectionat 
frind, 

"  Colen,  Both  Dec,  1664."  "Charles  R. 


war  against  Turk  and  Tartar.  After  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  King's  forces  in  Scotland.  The 
author  of  the  interesting  and  well  written 
memoir  of  Sir  John,  which  is  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  "  The 
Powers  of  the  Creator,"  published  in  August 
last,  evidently  looks  with  some  complacency 
on  the  deeds  of  General  Dalyell,  in  his 
attempts  to  crush  the  noble  contendings  of 
the  Covenanters  during  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  inscription  on 
the  memorial  stone  at  Rullioii  Green  is 
quoted  with  pride.*  Our  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration run  in  a  different  channel.  They 
go  out  towards  that  little  gallant  band,  who, 
headed  by  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Colonel 
Wallace,  resisted  unto  blood,  and  fought  a 
good  fight,  at  a  time  when 

" swords  were  gleaming  bright, 

And  Scotia's  bluid  was  warm  and  free," 

for  the  vindication  of  deep,  spiritual  convic- 
tions touching  the  religious  and  civil  liberty 
of  their  country.  Looking  at  Tom  Dalyell 
in  the  light  of  the  true  history  of  the  times,f 
we  cannot  come  to  any  other  estimate  of  his 
character,  than  that  he  was  crafty,  cruel,  and 
vindictive,  the  perpetrator  of  deeds  which, 
however  worthy  of  one'  who  had  served 
faithfully  "  The  Great  Sovereign  and  Czarian 
Majesty,"  certainly  did  not  become  a  Scot- 
tish soldier.  There  were,  however,  gleams 
of  the  presence  with  him  of  a  nobler,  better, 
and  more  genial  nature — features  of  charac- 
ter which  told  that  the  rough  work  and  rudo 
warfare  in  which  he  had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  had  not  put  out  all  the  sunshine 
of  a  higher  humanity.  This  lingered  about 
him,  ready  to  burst  forth  when  old  age  left 
the  disposition  to  the  control  of  aflection, 
and  when  the  delights  of  first  and  second 
childhood  were  to  meet,  as  if  no  period  of  ter- 
rible decision  and  of  unsoftened  intellectual 
strength  and  energy  had  intervened.  "  On  the 
accession  of  James  the  Seventh,  he  fixed  his 
old  age  at  Binns,  his  paternal  inheritance, 
adorned  by  his  excellence  with  avenues, 
large  parks,  and  fine  gardens,  and  pleased 
himself  with  the  culture  of  curious  flowers 
and  plants." J     But  though  a  genial  love  of 


*  "  Here  and  near  to  this  place  lyes  the  Reverend 
Mr.  John  Crookshanks,  and  Mr,  Andrew  M'Cormook, 
Ministers  of  the  Oospel,  and  about  fifty  other  true 
Covenanted  Presbyterians,  who  were  killed  in  this 
place  in  their  own  innocent  self-defence,  and  defence 
of  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation,  by  Thomas 
Dalyel  of  Binns,  upon  the  2Sth  of  November  1666. 
Rev.  12,  11.     Erected  September  28,  1738." 

f  ir  Crie's  Lives  of  Veitch  and  Bryson,  Wallace's 
Narrative,  Wodroio,  Naphtali. 

X  In  the  midst  of  his  most  active  work  for  Charles, 
General   Dalyell  was  not  without  his  "redeeming 
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nature  lent  its  rays  to  wait  on  the  declining 
years  of  the  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters, 
we  gladly  resume  our  sketch  of  Sir  John's 
pedigree.  General  Dalyell  died  in  1685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  a 
captain  in  tlie  King's  service,  who,  for  his 
own  merits,  but  especially  for  those  of  his 
father,  was  created  first  Baronet  of  Binns. 
The  next  baronet  of  note  was  the  author  of 
the  '-Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals  of 
Scotland,"—"  The  Powers  of  the  Creator," 
etc.  The  family  had,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  history,  been  associated  with  the 
army.  For  generations  the  eldest  son  had 
been  devoted  to  the  military  service  of  the 
country ;  and  the  same  profession  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
John,  had  not  an  accident  in  early  childhood 
made  him  lame  for  life.  "  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  this  physical  deficiency  that  the 
mind  of  the  youth  was  early  led  to  seek 
amusement  in  mental  recreation.  Certain  it 
is,  that  from  his  boyhood  upwards  he  studied 
arduously — the  dawn  of  morning  seldom 
finding  him  in  his  bed." 

At  a  very  early  age.  Sir  John  gave  pro- 
mise of  fitness  for  those  pursuits  in  which 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished.  Though 
in  this  article  we  wish  mainly  to  look  at  him 
as  a  naturalist,  it  is  not  beside  our  purpose 
to  indicate  other  pursuits  which  he  followed 
with  great  eagerness,  skill,  and  success.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  and  not  unskilful  in  the 
practice  of  it.  An  excellent  mathematician, 
he  had  gained  at  college  the  medal  in  the 
class  of  mechanics,  and  mechanical  arts  had 
great  attractions  for  him.  In  1796,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  their  first 
Vice-President.  Pursuits  of  an  historical 
and  antiquarian  character  occupied,  at  this 


traits."  Having  met  Captain  Paton,  who  had  served 
with  liini  at  Worcester,  but  had  afterwardsjoined  the 
Covenanters  and  been  present  at  the  battles  of  Pent- 
lands,  Drumclbg,  and  Both  well  Bridge,  lie  took  the 
prisoner  aside,  and  said  to  hira, — *' '  John,  I  am  both 
glad  and  sorry  to  see  you.  If  I  had  met  you  on  the 
way,  before  you  came  hither,  I  should  have  sot  you 
at  liberty  ;  but  now  it  is  too  Into.  But  bo  not  afraid ; 
I  will  write  to  His  Mnjesty  for  your  life.'  The  cap- 
tain replied,  'You  will  not  bo  heard.'  Dalyell  said, 
•  Will  I  not !  if  ho  does  not  grant  mo  the  life  of  one 
man,  I  shall  never  draw  a  sword  for  him  again.'  And 
it  is  said  that  having  spoken  some  time  together,  a 
man  came  up  and  said  to  the  captain,  '  You  are  a 
rebel  to  the  King.'  To  whom  he  replied,  '  Friend, 
I  have  done  more  for  the  King  than  perhaps  thou 
hast  done.'  Dalyell  8i\id,  'Ye.s,  John,  timt  is  true' 
(porliaps  alluding  to  Worcester) ;  and  struck  the  man 
on  the  head  witli  his  cane,  till  he  staggered,  saying, 
he  would  learn  Jiim  other  manners  than  to  use  a  pri- 
soner 80.  After  this  the  capt^iin  thanked  him  for  his 
ft  and  they  parted."— iSeoMuA  Wm-thiw. 


period,  much  of  Sir  John's  attention.  He 
has  left  works  which  the  student  of  history 
may  consult  with  profit,  even  now  when  by 
the  labours  of  Macaulay,  Tytler,  Robert 
Chambers,  and  others,  so  much  light  has 
been  let  in  upon  old  paths.*  Though  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Sir  John  looked  at  Scottish  his- 
tory, we  may  refer  to  his  "  Desultory  Re- 
flections," as  bearing  testimony  to  his  pa- 
tience in  research,  his  discrimination,  and 
his  skill  in  using  the  abundant  material 
which  had  been  little  touched  when  he  began 
to  deal  with  it. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  the  well- 
marked  bias  which  our  author  carried  into 
his  historical  studies,  we  are  interested  in 
meeting  with  another  illustration,  in  his 
case,  of  the  frequent  union  of  a  love  of  an- 
tiquarian pursuits  with  strong  devotion  to 
Natural  History.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  Natural  Science  will 
acknowledge,  that  this  union  lends  a  charm 
to  the  study.  The  names  of  John  Ray  of 
Black  Notley,  and  Gilbert  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  will  at  once  occur  to  them  among 
the  naturalists  of  the  past  who  loved  to 
wander  into  the  out-of  the-way  fields  of  his- 
torical research.  There  seems  to  be  a  tie  of 
kindred  between  the  two  pursuits.  The 
faculty  by  which  the  naturalist  traces  the 
history  of  any  one  object,  the  time  and  the 
author  of  its  discovery,  the  sources  whence 
have  come  the  various  bits  of  information 
grouped  around  it,  the  habits  of  beast  or 
bird,  the  wonders  of  generation  and  of 
metamorphosis  of  insect  or  of  polype  life, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
student  of  antiquities  traces  the  history  of 
prevailing  customs,  and  learns  to  associate 
these  with  the  genius  of  the  time  ;  by  which, 
in  the  application  of  historic  criticism  to 
ancient  coins,  chartularies,  architecture,  and 
sculpture,  he  makes  the  past  live  before  us, 


*  "Fragments  of  Scottisli  History,"  Edinburgh, 
1798.  In  1801  he  edited  "Scottish  Poems  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  and  in  1806,  "  Richard  Banua- 
tyne's  Journal  of  Transactions  in  Scotland,  1,570  to 
1573."  In  1809  ho  published  his  "Tract  on  Mona.s- 
tic  AntiquitiCvS;"  in  18M,  "  Mariorey banks'  Anuals 
of  Scotland,  from  tho  Ycir  151'!  to  the  Yeir  1591," 
— a  work  in  which  Sir  John  first  drew  attention  to 
certain  alleged  facts,  of  which  Miss  Strickland  has 
made  so  much  use,  in  her  recent  attempts  to  blacken 
the  character  of  "  the  good  regent,"  and  to  make 
Mary  stand  out  in  the  new  character  of  a  virtuous 
queen  I  **  Remarks  on  the  Aiitiquilies  Illustrative  of 
tlie  Cartularies  of  the  l-'piscoiml  See  of  Aboidecn," 
1820;  "  A  Brief  Analysis  of  the  Ancient  Kecortls  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Moray,"  182G;  and  of  'The  Abbey 
of  Cambuskcnnoth— Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling—Pro- 
oeptory  of  St.  Anthony  at  lioith,"  18*i8.  In  18:)5 
was  published  the  best  known  of  his  historical  works, 
"Tho  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland." 
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or  brings  us  into  relation  with  the  great 
ones  of  bygone  ages.  Then  both  pursuits 
lead  to  the  same  delightful  gossip — such 
gossip  as  is  to  be  met  with  equally  in  the 
fresh  word-painting  of  Audubon  and  Edsvard 
Forbes,  and  in  the  racy  pages  of  Pepys  and 
of  VValpole.  Both  antiquary  and  naturalist 
have  an  anecdotal  turn.  Necessarily  re- 
moved in  their  studies,  for  protracted  pe- 
riods, from  their  fellow  men,  they  carry 
into  society  with  them  whatever  has  light- 
ened their  labours — risen  in  sparkling  bub- 
bles to  the  surface  of  the  dark  depths  down 
into  which  they  have  been  peering,  and 
which,  connecting  itself  with  the  "  weak 
side"  of  humanity,  has  excited  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  ludicrous.  Thus  the  genial 
sunshine  which  rests  on  the  pages  of  the 
true  naturalist.  He  ever  associates  his  own 
feelings,  peculiarities,  and  tastes,  with  the 
living  things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moves. 
Every  form  of  life  in  earth  or  air — in  belt 
of  ocean  boundless  and  life-teeming — in 
majestic  river,  in  babbling  brook,  or  lake 
loving  to  become  mirror  to  the  trees  by  its 
margin,  and  to  the  clouds  as  they  sail  over 
the  deep  blue  sky,  comes  to  have  human 
feelings  for  the  time  attributed  to  it,  to  look 
around  with  human  eyes,  and  to  talk  with 
the  lord  of  creation  as  with  a  fellow.  The 
tie  between  man  and  the  earth  stands  out  in 
new  lights.  The  familiarity  of  Eden  might 
seem  to  have  come  back  again,  did  not  the 
gun  over  the  shoulder,  the  insect-net  in  the 
hand,  the  dip-net  and  dredge  in  the  boat, 
speak  with  not  very  pleasant  suggestions  of 
the  intimacy  between  advanced  Zoology  and 
G)mparative  Anatomy  !  Yet  the  stnjlls  of 
the  naturalist  must  ever  be  pleasant,  and, 
when  told,  convey  pleasure  to  others,  were 
it  for  nothing  more  than  this  faculty  of  be- 
coming one  with  his  irrational  friends ! 
There,  the  blue-capped  tit  [Parus  cceruleus), 
as  it  hangs  in  the  morning  light  by  one  foot 
on  the  drooping  twig  of  thorn,  and  catches 
with  wide  open  bill  and  roguish  look  that 
pure  dew-drop,  one  of  the  countless  millions 
each  of  which  reflects  the  full  image  of  the 
sun,  for  its  morning  drink,  is  held  to  be 
slyly  saying,  "Take  a  lesson  from  me!" 
There  is  nothing,  after  all,  in  man's  mode  of 
living  like  this  :  nothing  like  early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise:  fresh  breezes  and  this 
true  water  of  life.  Here,  that  weasel 
(Musiela  vulgaris)^  looking  knowingly  out 
from  his  hole  in  old  moss-covered  "  dyke," 
with  an  eye  to  the  young  rabbit  which  has 
crossed  his  path,  plainly  says,  with  the 
twinkle  in  his  bright  black  eye  and  turn  of 
his  cunning  nose,  "  Appetite,  however  keen, 
does  not  so  absorb  me  as  to  blind  me  to  the 
approach  of  danger."     There,  in  the  shore- 


pool,  he  meets  the  hermit  crab  {Pagurus), 
and  makes  him  vindicate  his  title  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Muricidse  (Fitsus  Anti- 
quus),  which  he  has  appropriated,  by  telling 
for  him  the  tale  of  the  New  Zealander,  who 
gave  as  Ms  title  to  certain  lands  which  he 
occupied,  "They  are  mine,  because  I  ate  the 
former  owners."  And  here  the  limpet  [Pa- 
tella vulgata),  which  he  watches,  as  it  plants 
its  broad  foot  on  the  side  of  the  glass  into 
which  he  has  dropped  it,  climbs  to  the  brim, 
and  looking  over,  with  tentacles  half  pro- 
truded, and  stupid-like  gaze,  seems  to  say, 
"  A  certain  class  of  philosophers  hold  me  to 
be  an  important  step  in  the  march  of  my 
sixth  cousin,  jelly  fish,  up  to  man.  Have  I 
not,  by  anticipation,  much  of  the  look  of 
some  of  these  wise  ones  V  Agassiz,  know- 
ing the  savage  snap  of  one  of  the  large,  full- 
grown  Testudinata,  is  sure  that,  under  the 
microscope,  he  has  seen  the  juvenal  turtle 
snapping  precociously  in  embryo !  Lewes 
admires  the  house  which  Buccinum  carries 
constantly  on  his  back,  and  straightway  as- 
signs him  an  advantage  over  Broivn^  as  a 
builder  up  of  greater  beauty  with  his  useful 
works.*  Kingsley  notices  one  of  the  crabs 
feeding  on  a  piece  of  stale  thornback,  and 
raises  him  to  the  rank  of  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  as  "  Maia  Squinado,  Esq.'''\     II- 


*  "In  vain  does  our  pride  rebel  at  the  thought 
of  consanguinity  with  a  molhisc ;  the  difference 
between  Brown,  with  the  house  he  buill,  and  Buc- 
cinum, with  the  shell  he  secret  ed,  lies  in  the  num- 
ber of  steps  or  phenomena  interpo^^ed  between  the 
fact  of  individual  existence  and  the  completion  of 
the  building.  Brown  is  aghast  at  the  suggestion, 
and  says  he  hates  metaphysics.  This  mucti  he  will 
perhaps  admit,  namely,  that  whatever  other  advan- 
tages our  habitations  may  have  over  those  of  Id- 
sects  and  molluscs,  it  is  clear  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage in  architectural  beauty  subservient  to 
utiUty.  Consider  man  from  a  distance — look  at 
him  as  a  shell-fish — and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  habitation  is  surprisingly  ugly.  Only  after  a 
great  many  intermediate  '  steps  or  phenomena'  does 
he  contrive  to  secrete  here  and  there  a  palace  or  a 
Parthenon  which  enchants  the  eye." — Seaside 
Studies. 

f  "For  all  his  good  deeds  had  not  as  yet  cost 
the  slate  one  penny.  True,  he  lived  by  his  busi- 
ness; so  do  other  inspectors  of  nuisances;  but 
nature,  instead  of  paying  Maia  Squinado,  Esquire, 
some  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum  for 
his  labour,  had  contrived,  with  a  sublime  simplicity 
of  economy,  which  Mr.  Hume  might  have  envied 
and  admired  afar  off,  to  make  him  do  his  work 
gratis,  by  giving  him  the  nuisances  as  his  perqui- 
sites, and  teaching  him  how  to  eat  them.  Cer- 
tainly (without  going  the  length  of  the  Caribs,  who 
uphold  cannibalism  i3ecause,  they  say,  it  makes  war 
cheap,  and  precludes  entirely  the  need  of  a  com- 
missariat), this  cardinal  virtue  of  cheapness  ought 
to  make  Squinado  an  interesting  object  in  the  eyes 
of  the  present  generation,  especially  as  he  was  at 
that  moment  a  true  sanatory  martyr,  having,  like 
many  ot  his  human  fellow-workers,  got  into  a  fear. 
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lustrations  might  be  multiplied.  The  habit 
is  a  common  one,  and,  no  doubt,  has  had  a 
large  share  in  popularising  the  current  lite- 
rature of  science.*  The  tendency  assumed 
a  different  form  in  olden  times.  Thoughtful 
men  acknowledge  the  tie  between  man  and 
the  forms  of  life  around  him  ;  and,  as  he 
looked  out  on  the  great  and  but  little  known 
ocean,  imagination  found  the  forms  of  land- 
life  repeated  there.  Any  of  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  Sylvester's  Translation  (1580) 
of  the  famous  "  Week"  of  Du  Bartas,  will 
remember  his  catalogue  of  the  "  Things  liv- 
ing in  the  Seas ;" — 

"  Seas  have,  as  wel  as  skies,  sun,  mooD,  and 
stars  : 
As  wel  as  aire,  swallows,  and  rooks,  and  stares  : 
As  wel  as  earth,  vines,  roses,  nettles,  millions. 
Pinks,  gilliflowrs,  mushrooms,  and  many  mil- 
lions 
Of  other  plants,  more  rare  and  strange  than 

these, 
As  very  fishes  living  in  the  seas : 
And  also  rams,  calfs,  horses,  hares,  hogs. 
Wolves,  lions,  urchins,  elephants,  and  dogs. 
Yea  men  and  mayds :    and,    which  I   more 

admire, 
The  mytred  bishop,  and  the  cowled  fryer." 

Naturalists  generally  write  in  such  a  style 
now,  as  that,  while  the  .multitude  can  read 
their  works  with  profit,  the  circle,  "  hw  but 
select,"  of  their  brethren  of  high  scic-ntific 
attainments  turn  not  away  from  them.  It 
is  found  that  science  can  come  down  and 
walk  in  the  crowd  without  dread  of  losing 
caste,  and  that  her  discoveries  can  be  popu- 
larised without  being  degraded.  All  that 
is  needed  in  order  to  this  simply  is,  that 
her  votaries  should  look  at  their  work  in  the 
spirit  indicated  above,  and  should  mix  up 
accounts  of  the  habitats  and  the  habits  of 
the  lower  animals  with  the  exact  descrip- 
tions of  outward  form,  of  internal  structure, 
or  of  the  adaptation  of  their  forms  to  climate 
and  to  modes  of  life.  Most  important  bene- 
fits are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  result  from 
the  growth  of  this  kind  of  literature.  Not 
only  will  the  young  be  won  in  greater  num- 
bers than  heretofore  to  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  and  therein  find  substitutes  fur  pur- 
suits which  lead  directly  to  moral  degra- 
dation, but  benefit  will  result  to  the  Church 
likewise.    The  literature  of  Natural  Theo- 


Ail  scrape  by  meddling  with  those  existing  interests, 
and  *  vested  rights  which  are  but  vested  wrongs,' 
which  have  proved  fatal  already  to  more  than  one 
board  of  health." — Glaucus. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  nowhere  so  fully  shown  as  in 
young  Buckland's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History," 
a  book  in  which  there  is  much  acute  observation 
and  njoro  true  science  than  at  first  meets  the  eye, 
under  the  dushing  style  of  The  Life  Guards*  Assis* 
taul  Surgeon. 


logy  is  increasingly  withdrawing  from  the 
high  platform  of  Metaphysics,  and  standing 
on  ground  much  more  within  reach  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Church's  members.  It  is,  too, 
dealing  more  with  easily  appreciable  pheno- 
menal aspects — the  order  of  creation — the 
comparison  of  palaeontological  with  existing 
fauna — the  relations  between  different  classes 
of  lower  life — their  modes  of  propagation, 
and  the  like,  than  with  those  nice  adaptations 
between  organs  and  functions,  in  which  the 
physico-theologians  of  the  Derham  and 
Bridgewater  School  found  their  favourite, 
and,  no  doubt,  both  then  and  now,  in- 
structive and  profitable  themes.  Sir  John 
Dalyell's  magnificent  work,  '•  The  Powers 
of  the  Creator,"  leads  us,  at  one  point  and 
another,  into  questions  touching  the  former 
class  of  physico-theological  topics.  But  we 
resume  our  outline  sketch. 

Sir  John  was  a  great  worker,  and  his 
habits  of  untiring  application,  in  the  study 
of  his  favourite  branches  of  Natural  Science, 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  printers  busy.  It 
was  also,  no  doubt,  much  in  his  favour,  that 
his  private  means  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
taste,  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  publish- 
ing expensively  illustrated  works  in  Natural 
History.*  In  1799  he  translated  a  volume 
of  Spallanzani's  "Tracts  on  the  Nature  of 
Animals  and  Vegetables  ;"  and  in  1803,  other 
two  volumes,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  of 
his  own,  entitled  "Physiological  Reflections." 
In  1814  he  published  a  thin  octavo  on 
"  Planaria)."  Baron  Cuvier  honoured  him 
with  a  communication,  in  which  he  bears 
testimony   to  the  value  of  this  work.f     It 


*  Yet  he  had  his  trials  in  this.  A  misunderstand- 
ing with  his  engraver  led  to  a  delay  of  nearly  fiye 
years  in  the  publication  of  "The' Rare  and  Re- 
markable Animals  of  Scotland,"  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  deprived  of  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  true  propagation  of  Htidra  Tuba,  etc. 
This  hindrance  had  so  annoyed  him,  that,  but  for 
the  entreaties  of  Dr.  Fleming  and  his  sister,  he 
would  have  stopped  the  work. 

f  "Monsieur, — Permettcz  moi  de  vous  rcmer- 
cier,  non  seulement  du  beau  present  que  vous 
ra'aves  fait  en  m'envozant  votre  livre,  niaia  encore 
du  service  quo  vou^  avec  rendu  i\  rhistorie  natu- 
relle  en  y  remplissant  unc  lacune  deraeuroe  vuidc 
malgr6  les  efforts  d'hommes  aussi  habils  que  MUUcr 
et  autres.  (^'en  par  des  travaux  de  ce  genre,  par 
des  observations  assiduessur  des  espcices  particlui^rs 
que  Ton  enrichire  le  plus  aurement  cotte  belle 
science;  je  serais  bien  heuroux  de  pouvoir  vous 
exprimes  plus  divertement  restime  ({uo  votre 
ouvrage  me  inspir6e ;  si  vous  vcnez  jamais  dans 
notre  pays,  j'espiire  que  vous  me  fournirez  I'occa- 
siou  de  vous  en  donnec  des  preuves;  agree/,  jo  vous 
prie  I'assurance  do  la  haute  consideration  avec 
lacquelle,  je  suis,  Mu.nsieuk,  votio  trus  humble  et 
tres  obcissunt  Servitcur, 

"Bn.  Cuviir," 

"Pari*,  fo  28 /uin  1822." 
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was,  however,  in  1847  that  his  first  truly 
important  work  in  Natural  I^istory  was  pub- 
lished, namely,  "  The  Rare  and  Remarkable 
Animals  of  Scotland."  The  circumstance 
referred  to  in  the  note  below,  explains  how 
Sir  John  did  not  reap  the  full  honour,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  assigned  to  him, 
in  connection  with  the  discoveries  brought 
out  in  this  valuable  contribution  to  Natural 
Science.  The  ground  over  which  Sir  John 
travels,  has  since  the  publication  of  his  work 
become  of  deepest  interest,  and  continues  to 
attract  to  it  and  to  engross  the  attention  of 
ablest  naturalists.  Much  has  been  done  in 
it  by  men  like  Sars,  Steenstrup,  Siebold, 
Van  Beneden,  Kolliker,  Quaterfages,  Owen, 
Fleming,  Johnstone,  All  man,  etc. ;  and  it  is 
a  testimony  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the  able 
and  accurate  observations  of  our  author, 
that  their  labours  have  all  tended  to  verify 
his  remarks.  In  1851,  the  year  of  his 
death,  Sir  John  published  the  first  volume 
of  *'  The  Powers  of  the  Creator  seen  in 
Creation."  In  1853  the  second  volume  was 
given  to  the  public,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Miss  Dalyell  and  Dr.  Fleming,  and 
the  third  volume  in  August  of  the  current 
year.  The  tie  between  Sir  John  and  his 
sister  was  peculiarly  strong,  tender  and 
lovely.  They  had  kindred  tastes,  and  were 
constant  companions.  He  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  testifying  how  much  he  enjoyed 
her  society  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. She  lived  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance.    Her  care  for  him  was  unceasing  : 

"It  Feemed  to  lift  her  mind  above 
All  care  for  other  earthly  things." 

Dr.  Fleming  prettily  marks  this  in  his  pre- 
face. "  This  zeal,"  he  says,  "  to  promote 
the  author's  fame,  and  advance  at  the  same 
time  the  interests  of  science,  was  naturally 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  individual  referred 
to  in  the  second  volume  of  'Rare  and  Re- 
markable Animals  of  Scotland,'  p.  99, 
where,  in  reference  to  the  Cristatella,  he 
says,  'I  am  indebted  to  the  sedulous  care  of 
an  affectionate  relative,  the  companion  of  all 
my  excursions,  the  encourager  of  all  my  ex- 
ertions, in  so  tedious,  laborious,  and  difficult 
a  work,  for  the  finest  of  any — that  exhibited 
to  the  British  Association,  taken  by  herself 
in  the  garden  pond  at  Binns  House.'  Ano- 
ther passage,  dictated  by  the  same  grateful 
considerations,  occurs  in  the  same  volume,  p. 
124,  under  Pluraatella  repens.  '  Of  these 
an  admirable  example  occurred  near  a  ruin- 
ous mansion  called  Fenton  Tower,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  for  which  I  was  in- 
debted to  that  same  affectionate  companion 
of  my  excursions  already  noted,  who  takes 
the  liveliest  interest  in  all  my  pursuits,  and  i 


who  values  the  beauties  of  nature  as  demon- 
strations of  the  Divine  essence  vouchsafed 
to  the  gaze  of  admiring  mankind.'  " 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Sir  John 
looked  at  the  natural  world,  supplies  a  key 
to  the  numerous  reverential  remarks  which 
occur  throughout  his  works  on  Natural  Sci- 
ence. Creation  was  nothing  to  him  except 
as  seen  in  the  Creator.  In  the  midst  of  his 
researches,  a  great  thought  of  God  as  the 
Author  of  all  things  was  ever  present  wiih 
him.  He  ever  seems  to  his  readers  as 
walking  in  the  great-world  temple  with 
bared  head  and  calm  look  of  reverence.  He 
sees  in  the  works  of  God  the  images  of 
thoughts  which  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  Eter- 
nal Mind — things  whose  patterns  are  in  the 
heavens.  Thus  the  whole  world  of  life  led 
his  thoughts  up  to  a  Living  One, — One,  no 
doubt,  who,  as  seen  in  nature  only^  never 
draws  so  near — never  puts  Himself  in  such 
close  relationship  with  the  soul  of  man,  as 
even  to  suggest  the  way  of  the  lost  soul's 
restoration  to  His  favour  which  is  life  ;  but 
One,  nevertheless,  who  reveals  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  in  his  works.  And 
fresh,  healthful  impressions  are  got  in  thus 
seeking  after  Him,  and  in  observing  how 

"  Harmony  results 
From  disunited  parts,  and  shapes  minute, 
At  once  distinct  and  blended,  boldly  form 
One  vast  majestic  whole." 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  Sir  John's 
"  Powers  of  the  Creator."  The  well  writ- 
ten Introduction  is  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  Wisdom  of  God  seen  in  the  Order  of 
Nature,  and  in  Means  provided  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  on  the  earth.  One  or  two 
topics  here  touched  upon  claim  our  attention, 
both  because  they  suggest  subjects  to  which 
Sir  John's  mind  must  frequently  have  turned , 
but  which  are  referred  to  merely  as  helpful 
in  the  elucidation  of  his  favourite  studies, 
and  because  they  illustrate  that  habitually 
upward  glance,  which  we  have  noted.  "  We 
are  compelled,"  he  says,  p.  4,  "  to  reject  the 
theory  of  successive  creations  as  an  unsound 
doctrine — resulting  merely  from  imagina- 
tion— unsupported  by  evidence."  Now,  we 
are  not  to  hold  this  as  indicative  of  our  au- 
thor's views  of  other  epochs  than  the  present 
one.  This  seems  clear  from  such  expres- 
sions, occurring  elsewhere,  as — "  Monsters, 
the  relics  of  a  former  world" — "Myriads 
seem  to  have  been  involved  in  one  common 
ruin,"  etc.  The  point  condescended  on, 
though  the  reference  is  not  put  with  his  usual 
directness,  touches  the  claim  for  the  periodic 
introduction  of  new  forms  of  life  mto  the 
present  system  of  nature.  Some  have 
sought  shelter  for  their  ignorance  under  the 
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theory,  that  living  things  recently  discovered 
must  have  recently  been  thrust  by  an  Al- 
mighty hand  into  the  sphere  of  present  be- 
ing. On  one  of  two  grounds  only  could 
this  be  entertained.  We  must  either  have 
been  told  of  it  by  the  Creator  Himself,  or 
we  must  have  been  taken  into  the  glory  of 
the  awful  presence,  and  been  made  witnesses 
of  the  creative  act.  The  testimony  of  nature 
harmonises  with  that  of  revelation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  existing  orders  of  life.  But 
the  view  indicated  has,  whether  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  or  no,  most  important  bearings 
on  several  controversies  which  are  growing 
into  greater  power  every  day,  and  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  which  a  battle  may  yet 
have  to  be  fought  by  Christianised  science. 
We  mean  what  may  be  called  the  overlap- 
ping life-theory  of  some  geologists.  This 
acknowledges  no  chaos,  no  general  breaks 
in  the  chain  of  being,  no  halts  in  the  grand 
march  of  creative  power,  from  the  time 
when  Jehovah  laid  earth's  foundations  upon 
the  floods,  up  to  the  time  when  the  earth 
was  fitted  for  man,  and  man  formed  to  in- 
habit  the  earth.  We  cannot  now  dwell  on 
this.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  being  put 
in  many  new  and  interesting  lights,  and  we 
may  return  to  it.  It  is  enough  at  present 
to  remark,  that  while  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out  from  Geology  for  successive  gene- 
ral breaks  in  the  appearance  of  living  beings 
on  the  earth,  there  is  no  proof,  even  strongly 
presumptive,  for  this  overlapping  theory. 
The  first  public  statement  of  doubt  on  this 
theory  was,  we  believe,  made  in  this  Jour- 
nal ;  and  we  rejoice  to  notice  the  directions 
which  such  discussions  are  beginning  to  take 
in  the  works  of  many,  who,  on  the  ground 
of  scientific  qualification,  are  entitled  to  be 
listened   to.     Agassiz,*   for    example    has 

•  "  To  form  adequate  ideas  of  the  great  physical 
changes  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone, 
and  the  frequency  of  these  modifications  of  the 
character  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  coinci- 
dence with  the  changes  observed  among  the  organ- 
ised beings,  it  is  necessary  attentively  to  study  the 
works  of  Elie  du  Beaumont.  He  for  the  first  time 
attempted  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  mountains ;  and  showed  first,  also, 
that  the  physical  disturbances  occasioned  by  their 
upheaval  coincided  with  the  successive  disappear- 
once  of  new  ones.  In  his  earlier  papers  he  recog- 
nized ne.ven^  then  twelve,  afterwards  fifteen,  such 
great  convulsions  of  the  globe;  and  now  he  has 
traced,  more  or  lesa  fully  and  conclusively,  the  evi- 
dence that  the  number  of  these  disturbances  has 
been  at  least  sixty,  perhaps  onr  hundred.  But,  while 
the  genesis  and  geology  of  our  mountain  systems 
were  thus  illustrated,  palajontologists,  extending 
their  comparisons  between  the  fossils  of  different 
formations  more  careiully  to  all  the  successive  bedn 
of  each  great  era,  have  observed  more  and  more 
marked  differences  between  them,  and  satisfied 
that  faunas  also  hare  been  more  fre> 


adopted  the  theory  of  Elie  de  Beaumout  on 
on  The  Age  of  Mountains,  and  has  associ- 
ated with  it,  in  liis  recent  great  work,  views 
of  the  order  of  creation, — the  recognition  of 
breaks  in  the  progress  of  God's  self-manifest- 
ation in  creation  during  that  wonderous 
Past,  to  the  last  stage  of  which  the  time  from 
Eden  till  now  may  have  been  but  as  an  hour 
ago, — which  we  regard  as  the  full  inaugura- 
tion of  a  strong  reaction  against  the  anti- 
chaos  theory,  recently  associated  with  one 
or  two  great  names. 

The  remarks  which  occur  at  pp.  5  and  6, 
on  the  mode  of  propagation  which  obtains 
among  some  of  the  humbler  creatures,  show 
how  closely  our  author  had  observed  the 
operations  of  nature.  They  are  interesting, 
also,  as  indicating  that  his  thoughts  had  been 
turned  to  certain  physiological  questions 
which  have  liad  much  attention  directed  to 
them  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.  These  refer  to  the 
supposed  identity  between  the  seed  and  the 
bud  in  vegetables,  the  alleged  analogy  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  vegetable  and  the  egg 
of  the  animal ;  and,  as  an  inference,  the  al- 
leged identity  between  germination  and  gen- 
eration. Some  of  these  topics  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  "  Seaside  Studies," 
with  characteristic  ability  ;  and  in  Dr.  Har- 
vey's works,*  they  are  handled  in  a  peculi- 
arly able  and  interesting  way.  The  value 
of  our  author's  labours  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact,  that  in  all  his  zoological  investigations 
he  rigidly  excludes  information  at  second- 
hand. When  the  views  of  other  naturalists 
are  quoted,  it  is  never  in  order  to  fill  in  a 
picture  or  to  supplement  his  own  informa- 


quently  renovated  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  so 
that  the  general  results  of  Geology  proper  and  of 
Paleontology  concur  in  the  main  to  prove,  that, 
while  the  globe  has  been  at  repeated  intervals,  and 
indeed  frequently,  though  after  immensely  long 
periods,  altered  and  altered  again,  until  it  has  as- 
sumed its  present  condition,  so  have  also  animals 
and  plants,  living  upon  its  surface,  been  again  and 
again  extinguished  and  replaced  by  others,  until 
those  now  living  were  called  into  existence,  with 
man  at  their  head.  Again — "The  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  entire  fauna),  and  the  following 
simultaneous  appearance  of  other  faun»e  show,  fur- 
ther, that,  as  all  these  faunae  consist  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  types,  in  all  formations,  combined  every- 
where into  natural  associations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, between  which  there  have  been  definite  rela- 
tions at  all  times,  their  origin  can  at  no  time  be 
owing  to  the  limited  influence  of  montouous  physi- 
cal causes,  ever  acting  in  the  aamo  way.  Here, 
again,  the  intervention  of  a  Creator  is  displayed  in 
the  most  striking  manner  in  every  stage  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world." — Affa»»ix*9  CotUribuiiofia  to  the 
Natural  JlUtory  of  the  United  States. 

*  "Trees  and  their  Nature."  London:  Nisbetand 
Co.,  1866.  "The  Identity  between  the  Bud  and  the 
Seed."    Nisbct  and  Co.,  1867. 
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tion,  but  simply  as  corroborative  of  what  he 
has  observed,  or  to  be  set  aside  by  his  ob- 
servations. Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  this  peculiarity.  He  speaks  of 
what  he  has  seen  ;  and  the  145  magnificent 
plates  introduced,  in  illustration  of  the  text, 
have  been  taken  from  as  good  and  healthy 
specimens  as  could  be  got,  and  are  coloured 
from  life.  With  a  modesty  which  will 
ever  be  found  characteristic  of  those  who 
have  made  great  attainments  after  much 
time,  and  painstaking  self-denying  labour, 
Sir  John  leaves  his  last  work  in  the  hands 
of  his  readers  with  the  remark  :  "  I  wish 
very  earnestly  to  guard  the  intelligent  reader 
from  expecting  a  complete  history  of  the 
living  subjects  presented  before  him.  This 
would  be  an  undertaking  far  surpassing  my 
capacity  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  any  individual,  for  of  many  it  is 
inconceivably  obscure." 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
Echinodermata  and  the  Crustacea.  In  our 
.  notices  of  the  subject-matter,  we  will  not 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  information 
gathered  by  Sir  John,  but  will  include  our 
own,  or  that  of  others,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. The  opening  monograph  on  Holo- 
thuria  (the  heche  de  mer^  or  sea-cucumbers) 
occupies  nearly  seventy  pages,  contains  the 
fruits  of  thirty  years'  observation  and  pa- 
tient research,  and  has  fifteen  plates  in  illus- 
tration of  the  external  form  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  this  interesting  order  of  sea  life. 
Naturalists  who  have  sought  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Holothuroidea  will  sym- 
pathise with  the  earnest  statement  of  the 
difficulties  which  our  author  found  in  his 
way.  Loving,  for  the  most  part,  deep  wa- 
ter, they  are  more  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  student  than  the  creatures  which  lin- 
ger in  the  pools  when  the  tide  has  retired, 
or  which  find  their  enjoyment  in  the  easily 
accessible  sea  shallows.  And  even  though 
the  modern  all-grasping  dredge  may  succeed 
in  bringing  one  and  another  into  the  hands 
of  the  naturalist,  yet  the  slightest  injury 
done,  in  taking  or  handling  them,  is  sure  to 
mislead  him  in  his  description.  Only,  then, 
by  having  well-grown  and  healthy  individu- 
als lifted  without  injury  into  the  aquarium, 
will  he  find  himself  in  circumstances  to  put 
in  action  that  patient  and  close  observation 
needed  in  order  to  reach  a  generally  correct 
estimate  of  their  changes  in  form  and  their 
habits  of  life.  "  The  exterior  integument  of 
the  Holothuria,"  says  Sir  John,  "  with  the 
tough  coriaceous  inner  layers,  constitutes  a 
capacious  bag,  wherein  are  contained  the 
respiratory,  the  intestinal  organs,  and  the 
ovarium.  The  head  is  also  retracted  within 
it  when  at  rest ;  but  in  action  it  protrudes, 
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unfolding  a  fine  luxuriant  flower  or  arbores- 
cence,  constituting  what  are  supposed  tenta- 
cula.  The  body  of  most  specimens  assumes 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  crescent,  or  cucum- 
ber ;  and  a  stream  of  water,  playing  like  a 
fountain,  is  forcibly  discharged  from  the 
posterior  extremity."  Our  author's  descrip- 
tion is  both  graphic  and  to  the  life;  but  we 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  jealousy  w^ith 
which  he  regards  the  application  of  Compar- 
ative Anatomy  to  several  questions  touch- 
ing this  order  of  Echinoderms.  Sir  John 
loved  so  much  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
external  form,  and  to  associate  that  with  the 
habits  of  the  creature,  that  he  was  ever  loath 
to  permit  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  to  deal 
with  healthful  subjects.  But  still  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  peculiarities  of  structure 
are  ever  safer  guides  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  place  w^hich  any  one  creature  holds  in 
creation — the  great  family  under  which  it 
should  be  ranked — and,  even,  to  the  expla- 
nation of  well-marked  habits  —  than  the 
general  characteristics  of  outward  form  can 
be.  Readers  of  his  works  will  have  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  this  peculiarity.  It  will 
explain  to  them  also  his  distrust  of  the  wis- 
dom which  has  assigned  to  one  creature  and 
another  a  well-defined  place  in  the  order  of 
creation,  on  the  basis  of  structural  peculiari- 
ties. This  has  led  him  to  make  the  strong 
statement,  that  Holothuria  seems  to  stand 
alone,  and  is  not  allied  to  any  other  genus. 
Whereas  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  struc- 
ture in  connection  with  that  of  other  crea- 
tures, seeming  at  least  to  border  on  it, 
would  have  led  him  to  associate  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Echinida,  and  on  the  other, 
with  Sipunculi  and  their  allies, — connecting 
in  this  way  the  pure  types  of  the  Radiata 
with  those  of  the  Articulata.  Holothuria 
would  thus  occupy  a  well-defined  place  in  a 
system  of  classification,  having  for  its  found- 
ation well-marked  structural  peculiarities.* 


*  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1835,  among  other  remarks,  Agassiz  made  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  place  assigned  to  Organs:  "Groups 
of  animals  are  impressed  with  such  characters  as 
are  easily  recognised,  yet  their  order  and  succession 
have  been  determined  by  no  general  principle.  In 
most  systems,  some  organ  or  system  of  organs  has 
been  arbitrarily  assumed  as  a  basis.  Each  class  in 
the  animal  kingdom  exhibits,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  development  of  some  one  of  the  animal  functions. 
The  Yertebrata  exhibit  the  organs  of  the  Senses: 
the  Invertebrata — for  example,  worms — the  system 
of  Nutrition ;  Crustacea,  Circulation ;  Insects,  Ees- 
piration;  and  MoUusca,  Generation.  In  fishes  the 
predominant  element  is  the  bony  skeleton  ;  in  rep- 
tiles, the  muscular  structure ;  in  birds,  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  in  mammalia,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  senses.  Each  of  the  sub-classes  of  the 
higher  group  is  represented  among  the  mammalia, 
along  with  its  own  peculiar  type." — Reports,  p.  67. 
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Seven  plates  are  given  in  illustration  of 
Holothuria  Pentactes  [five-ribbed  sea-cucum- 
ber). The  text  reads  like  a  novel  of  engross- 
ing interest.  Tiie  remarks  are  the  fruit  of 
the  examination  of  more  than  sixty  individu- 
als. Five-ribbed  Holothuria  is  to  be  met 
with  on  most  parts  of  the  Scottish  coasts, 
and  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  eight  fathoms. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  floating  amidst  beds 
of  Laminaria  (sea-tangle).  The  full-grown 
animal  seems  to  be  about  two  feet  long  and 
four  inches  thick.  The  form,  when  at  ease, 
resembles  that  of  a  well-grown  cucumber. 
The  head,  if  we  may  so  name  the  anterior 
arborcscence,  can  be  drawn  at  pleasure 
within  the  body.  When  fully  expanded,  it 
exhibits  the  form  of  a  broad  disc  with  a  cen- 
tral orifice,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful 
branching  tentacula.  In  colour  it  is  shaded 
chocolate ;  and  the  body  is  traversed  from 
tip  to  tip  with  five  longitudinal  rows  of  re- 
tractile suckers,  brighter  in  colour  than  the 
main  covering.  When  first  taken,  the 
arborescent  tentacles  and  the  suckers  are 
not  generally  visible.  The  skin  seems  thick, 
hard,  and  barky,  and  the  extremities  are 
brought  together,  giving  it,  says  Sir  John, 
"the  form  of  a  bullock's  heart."  But  it  is 
at  night  that  Pentactes  shows  all  its  beauty. 
Such  a  change  passes  over  it  as  almost  to 
persuade  us  that  we  have  a  wholly  diflferent 
creature  before  us.  The  body  is  distended, 
and  assumes  the  graceful  crescent  shape ; 
the  skin  looks  thin  and  soft ;  the  branching 
tentacles  sweep  the  water  with  easy  motion, 
and  seem  in  succession  to  bring  to  the  ori- 
fice in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  beautifully 
fringed  by  them,  supplies  of  nourishment ; 
and  the  posterior  jet  acts  with  vigour — with 
such  vigour,  *'as  sometimes  to  spout  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  inches."  A  singular 
feature  of  Holothuria  Pentactes  is  its  liabi- 
lity to  rupture.  The  slightest  abrasion  of 
the  skin  will  lead  it  to  cast  out  its  intestinal 
organs,  or  its  ovarium;  and  even  confine- 
ment, without  direct  injury,  is  suflicient  to 
bring  on  this. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  name  the 
other  individuals  described  with  graphic 
power  by  Sir  John. — We  have  the  beautiful 
and  timid  Holothuria  Fmus — the  shy  horse- 
shoe-like H.  Scotica  —  the  H.  Bodotria: 
((Enus  of  Forbes),  with  its  power  of  sponta- 
neous subdivision  and  renewal  of  the  parts 
thus  lost — and  the  lovely  //.  Phaiitopus^ 
with  its  sack-like  bistre  coloured  body,  its 
light-brown  neck  (shall  we  call  it  ?)  spotted 
with  carmine,  its  shaded  carmine  disc  and 
spotted  arborescent  tentacula,  with  the  quiet 
blue  connecting  membrane  at  their  uniting 
ba^o,  and  with  its  suckers  confined  to  a 
small  space  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 


unlike  other  Holothurise,  which  have  these 
instruments  of  adhesion  and  of  motion  dis- 
persed along  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
All  the  individuals  described  may  be  met 
with  on  the  Scottish  coast.  After  a  storm, 
during  which  a  violent  gale  had  been  blow- 
ing from  the  north-east,  we  found,  several 
years  ago,  a  good  many  specimens  of  dead 
Holothuria  Pentactes,  on  the  shore  between 
Portobello  and  Musselburgh, — all  of  them 
more  or  less  injured. 

Turning  to  Sir  John's  researches  among 
the  Asteroidea,  we  find,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed after  the  classic  monograph  of  Edward 
Forbes  on  "  British  Star-Fishes,"  that  our 
author's  labours  are  not  to  be  ranked,  as  to 
completeness,  with  those  of  the  late  brilliant 
and  variedly  accomplished  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History.  Forbes'  opportunities  of 
research  were  more  frequent ;  and,  more- 
over, he  had  all  the  recently  increasing  liter- 
ature of  this  branch  of  Natural  Science 
under  his  eye.  When  our  author  began  his 
work,  comparatively  ^iivf  had  given  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  this  department;  and 
such  as  had  done  so,  satisfied  themselves 
with  only  a  vague  indication  of  differences 
in  the  few  species  described.  It  must  be 
held  a  high  testimony  to  Sir  John's  accuracy, 
to  be  able  to  afiirm  that  his  characterisation 
of  the  species  given  in  this  work,  may  stand 
with  advantage  side  by  side  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Forbes.  His  notes  may  not  have 
that  attractiveness  of  style  which  added  such 
interest  to  all  that  the  Professor  wrote ; 
nevertheless,  they  do  not  fail  to  convey  most 
distinct  and  accurate  information  on  every 
individual  to  whose  form  and  habits  he  had 
given  his  attention.  Neither  do  Sir  John's 
notes  suggest  that  there  existed  any  of  that 
brusqverie  of  manner  about  him,  as  an  inves- 
tigator, which  ever  falls  like  a  fascination 
especially  on  young  students.  In  reading 
our  author's  descriptions,  we  ever  picture  to 
ourselves  a  not  very  robust  student,  quietly 
watching,  amidst  the  luxury  and  ease  of  a 
home  of  refinement  and  taste,  the  objects  of 
his  study.  But  Forbes'  books  set  us  in  the 
heart  of  the  fields  of  research.  With  him, 
we  seem  to  tread  the  slippery  shore — to 
wade  amidst  rock-pools — to  feel  in  our  hands 
green  ribboned  Zostera  and  bunches  of  slimy 
Laminaria.  As  we  read,  wo  seem  to  push 
out  with  rapid  stroke  or  spreading  sail  into 
"The  sea,  the  open  sea," — to  feel  the  swell 
of  the  billows — or  to  gaze  into  its  depths, 
as  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  to  watch  the 
living  things  innumerable  which  find  a  home 
in  the  mighty  waters.  And  when  net  and 
dredge  have  done  their  work,  drawn  up 
buckets  full,  we  hear  the  jovial  laugh  of  the 
boatmen,  the  ringing  shout  of  "  the  juniores," 
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as  sparkling  wit  and  quiet  humour  fall  from 
his  lips,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  great- 
est of  modern  naturalists,  a  king  among 
princes,  but  a  man  most  attractively  com- 
panionable. It  were,  indeed,  a  pleasant  task 
to  analyse  the  magnificent  monograph  of 
Forbes,  but  we  are  warned  by  our  increas- 
ing pages  to  return  to  our  proper  theme. 

Sir  John  divides  his  remarks  on  the  star- 
fishes into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  Asterias,  the  other  to  Ophiura. 
The  name  at  once  suggests  the  animal  refer- 
red to  under  the  first  section.  With  the 
form  of  the  more  common  species  every 
visitor  to  the  sea-shore  is  familiar.  The 
mouth  of  Asterias  is  in  its  disc  or  proper 
body,  generally,  though  not  always,  placed 
at  the  side.  It  moves  by  means  of  suckers, 
which  fix  their  cup-like  ends  on  the  rock ; 
while  one  set  remains  fixed,  another  is 
thrown  out;  when  set  number  two  have 
fastened,  set  number  one  are  unloosed,  and 
the  whole  body  is  brought  forward.  Prog- 
ress is  thus  secured.  Its  food  consists  of 
decayed  animal  matter  and  molluscs.  One 
{^Asterias  Rubens)^  which  we  captured  very 
recently  in  a  pool  not  far  from  St.  Abb's 
Head,  was  in  the  act  of  casting  out  the 
empty  shells  of  young  Mytilus  eduUs,  on 
which  it  had  been  feeding ;  and  we  noticed 
that,  while  every  bivalve  was  empty,  very 
few  of  the  single  valves  were  injured,  while 
those  whose  hinge  had  stood  the  rough  hand- 
ling in  the  stomach  of  Asterias  were  gener- 
ally broken  at  the  edges.  As  the  owl,  the 
hawk,  etc.,  have  the  power  of  rejecting  by 
the  mouth,  in  oval  pellets,  the  bones  which 
resist  the  digestive  organs,  so,  though  not 
as  pellets,  the  Asterias  can  get  quit  of  the 
shells  of  molluscs,  and  with  greater  ease. 
They  do  not  seem  to  experience  the  difficulty 
which  the  birds  show  they  have  in  this  work, 
by  the  painful  twisting  of  the  neck  and  crop 
before  the  pellet  is  ejected.  But  many  of 
the  star-fishes  appear  to  possess  a  more  won- 
derful power  in  relation  to  digestion  than 
this — a  power  which  beings  higher  in  the 
rank  of  life  might  covet  when  they  have 
feasted  to  surfeiting.  They  can  extrude  the 
whole  stomach  by  the  mouth,  and  make  very 
clean  work  of  everything  which  is  not  wel- 
come in  it.  We  were  anxious  to  carry 
away  the  St.  Abb's  Asterias  Rubens,  because 
the  specimen  was  one  of  rare  size  and  beauty  : 
so  much  so,  that  an  intelligent  fisherman  re- 
marked, in  pure  Berwickshire  Boric,  that  he 
"hadna  seen  sich  like  a'  his  born  days" 
But,  on  looking  at  it  a  few  hours  after  it 
had  been,  as  we  thought,  carefully  boxed, 
we  found,  as  we  feared,  that  it  had  of  its  own 
free  will  and  pleasure  determined  that,  as  it 
threw  off  the  mortal  coil,  it  would  also  throw 


it  to  pieces,  for  every  ray  was  broken.    "  In 

confinement,"  says  Sir  John,  "  as  well  as  in 
the  sea,  star-fish  are  subject  to  frightful  mu- 
tilations. Not  only  are  they  subject  to  lose 
portions,  or  even  entire  rays,  but  the  whole 
animal  literally  falls  to  pieces.  Nay,  after 
a  day  of  correct  and  satisfactory  observa- 
tion, the  following  morning  will  sometimes 
present  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  white 
granulations  in  the  vessel  which  had  con- 
tained a  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen. 
This  kind  of  decomposition  is  perhaps  a 
casualty  incidental  to  the  whole.  I  know  of 
none  exempt  from  it.  But,  as  if  in  compen- 
sation, nature  has  endowed  these  creatures 
with  surprising  reproductive  energies.  All 
the  lost  organs  are  replaced  by  others  !  and 
although  some  authors  have  denied  that  a 
complete  specimen  may  be  formed  from  a 
single  ray,  this  is  a  fact  which  certainly  does 
ensue.  But  whether  some  insensible  frag- 
ment of  the  disc  must  have  necessarily  re- 
mained, I  cannot  presume  to  specify."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  forms  of  life  to  which  Sir 
John  devoted  so  many  years  of  observation, 
reveal  to  us  wonders  fur  greater  than  the 
renewal  of  a  star-fish  from  one  ray,  and  are 
fitted  to  bring  us  into  full  sympathy  with  the 
remarks  of  Reaumur  : — "  II  faut  porter  la 
foi  humaine  plus  loin  qu'il  n'est  permis  a 
des  hommes  eclaires,  pour  le  croire  sur  le 
premier  temoignage  de  celui  qui  raconte,  et 
assure  I'avoir  vu.  Peut-on  se  resoudre  a 
croire  qu'il  y  ait  dans  la  nature  des  animaux 
qu'on  multiplie  en  les  hachant,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  par  morceaux."  But  whether  or  no 
the  Asteroidea  have  recourse  to  this  volun- 
tary break-up  which  the  Frenchman  won- 
dered over,  as  he  found  it  employed  by  some 
insects  in  order  to  propagation,  it  neverthe- 
less presents  sore  hindrance  to  the  study  of 
some  of  the  star-fishes.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember  Edward  Forbes'  difficult- 
ies in  his  attempts  to  get  the  rare  Luidia 
fragilissima  into  what  to  it  is  the  deadly  pail 
of  fresh  water.  "A  Luidia  came  up  —  a 
most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not 
generally  break  up  before  it  is  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  cautiously  and  anx^ 
iously  I  sank  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the 
dredge's  mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most 
gentle  manner  to  introduce  Luidia  to  the 
purer  element.  Whether  the  cold  water 
was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the 
bucket  too  terrific,  I  know  not;  but  in  a 
moment  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corpora- 
tion, and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his  frag- 
ments were  seen  escaping.  In  despair,  I  grasp- 
ed the  largest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity 
of  an  arm  with  its  terminating  eye,  the  spinous 
eyelid  of  w^hich  opened  and  closed  with  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  a  wink  of  derision." 
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The  modes  of  reproduction  peculiar  to  the 
Asteroidea  long  baffled  the  watchful  obser- 
vation of  naturalists.  Much  light  has,  how- 
ever, been  cast  on  this  by  the  researches  of 
recent  years.  In  some,  the  ovaria  occupy 
spaces  along  the  rays ;  in  others,  they  sur- 
round the  disc  ;  while  in  others  they  have  a 
place  at  the  root  of  the  rays,  either  exposed, 
as  if  on  the  surface  of  the  disc,  or  firmly 
placed  between  the  rays  at  the  points  where 
they  meet  the  proper  body.  A  curious 
statement  has  been  made  touching  the  al- 
leged ant-like  attachment  of  the  Asterias 
to  her  eggs.  "  The  eggs,"  remarks  Carpen- 
ter,* "  are  not  extruded  at  once  and  left  to 
their  fate,  but  the  parent  retains  them  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  cavity,  which  is  gen- 
erally formed  by  drawing  up  the  disc  and 
the  bases  of  the  arms ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  ova  have  been  removed  from  this 
shelter,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  parent,  the  latter  has  been  seen  to  move 
directly  towards  them  and  take  them  up 
again, — an  exertion  of  volition  which  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  meet  with 
in  creatures  so  low  in  the  scale  of  organisa- 
tion as  these !" 

The  individuals  described  by  Sir  John  are 
Asterias  ^/aci'a/as,  ruhens^oculata,  aranciacia, 
indicttf  and  papposa.  Let  us  linger  for  a  lit- 
tle beside  Asterias  papposa — the  Solaster,  or 
Sun-star,  of  Forbes.  It  has  attractions,  both 
because  it  is  well  known  as  abounding  on 
our  coasts,  because  of  its  great  beauty,  and 
specially  because  its  form  gives  plain  indi- 
cations that,  if  wo  might  so  put  it,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator  revealed  in  it  sug- 
gest to  us  a  transition  from  the  true  Aste- 
rias to  other  types  of  life.  True,  all  creation 
stood  distinctly  out  before  the  All-seeing, 
and  no  one  part  could  be  excluded  from  His 
perfect  knowledge,  while  at  His  bidding  pe- 
culiar forms  rose  into  full  being  !  But  we 
see  only  the  type  which  for  the  time  occu- 
■  pies  our  attention ;  and  we  observe  not 
other  types,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
suggested  by  that  under  review.  Yet  in 
every  department  of  Zoology  we  meet  with 
these  types  suggestive  of  transition — forms 
of  life  which,  while  their  place  may  be  well 
determined,  have  about  them  characteristics 
which  carry  our  minds  forward  and  upward 
to  other  forms  higher,  relatively,  in  the 
scale,  as  having  more  complex  and  better 
marked  structural  peculiarities.  Thus,  Le- 
pidosiren  annectans  keeps  our  thoughts  os- 
cillating between  fish  and  reptile  ;  Ornitho- 
rhyncus paradoxus  is  constantly  suggesting 
duck  and  otter ;  and  Lanius  excubitor,  with 
true  sparrow-like  claws,  and  hawk-liko  booked 
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beak,  sets  before  us  the  point  at  which  the 
true  Passeres  seem  hankering  on  the  edge 
of  the  Accipitres.  "Were  it  not  waste  of 
power  to  send  other  arrows  than  those  which 
have  already  been  sent,  from  so  many  skil- 
ful hands,  into  the  dead  Development  theory, 
we  might  find  many  sharp  ones  at  the  very- 
points  in  Zoology  at  which  its  disciples 
hoped  to  find  their  strength.  There  are 
features  associated  with  those  very  connect- 
ing links  of  life,  in  the  wide  range  of  being, 
which  go  directly  in  the  face  of  Develop- 
ment dreams.     But  we  again  digress. 

Mr.  Gosse,*  in  his  usual  happy  way,  has 
pointed  out  the  common  principle  which  can 
be  recognised  in  the  whole  group  of  the 
Echinoderms,  indicated  the  model  according 
to  which  all  seem  to  be  formed,  and  marked 
the  points  of  transition. 

"  The  model,"  he  says,  "is  a  star-fish  with  five 
radiating  points  or  rajs,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
most  simple  condition  in  the  sand-star  (Ophiura), 
a  central  body,  round  and  flat,  with  five  long 
taper  rays  set  around  the  edge,  like  the  tails  of 
snakes,  diverging  in  as  many  directions.  Some- 
times these  rays  consist  each  of  two  filaments 
springing  from  the  same  base,  and  then  we  have 
a  Comatula ;  or  the  ray  may  divide,  and  sub- 
divide, and  subdivide  again,  to  a  high  degree  of 
ramification,  until  the  terminations  are  immense- 
ly numerous,  and  of  hair-like  fineness — and  thus 
we  have  a  Medusa's  head  {Astropli yto?i).  The 
rays  may  become  so  broad  at  the  base  as  to 
merge  into  one  another,  and  we  have  the  common 
star-fish  ( Uraster) ;  they  may  be  more  numerous 
than  five,  and  we  have  the  sun-stars  (Solaster) ; 
the  angles  may  be  gradually  filled  up,  tlie  rays 
becoming  shorter  and  shorter,  as  in  the  starlets 
{Goniaster)  ;  and  at  length  they  may  be  quite 
lost  as  rays,  appearing  only  as  the  five  angles  of  a 
disc,  and  then  we  have  the  bird's  foot  {Palmipes). 
The  starry  form  has  now  quite  disappeared,  but 
changes  still  proceed  in  the  same  direction  ;  the 
body,  from  being  flexible,  becomes  invested  with 
strong  plates,  clothed  with  moveable  spines,  and 
the  five-angled  outline  is  more  and  more  lost.  It 
is  still  discernible  in  the  cake-urchin  {Echina- 
rachnius) ;  but  in  the  true  Urchins,  or  sea-eggs 
(Echinus),  the  form  is  become  almost  globular, 
and  the  chief  traces  of  the  quinary  arrangement 
are  in  the  rows  of  minute  holes,  which  radiate  in 
Jive  pairs,  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of  the 
globe." 

Wo  return  to  Sir  John's  second  subsection 
— the  Ophiuridu3,  among  which  Air.  Gosse, 
as  we  have  seen,  finds  the  full  starting-point 
of  the  Echinoderms.  Our  author  points 
out  those  features  which  distinguish  this 
group  from  Asterias,  and  describes  several 
species.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  is  not 
so  thoroughly  at  home  in  describing  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  subsection  as  wo  have  found 
him  in  his  treatment  of  the  former  one.  He 
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writes  with  a  hesitancy  which  shows  that  he 
had  not  devoted  to  them  as  much  attention 
as  to  the  others.  We  miss,  too,  a  statement 
of  the  remarkable  metamorphosis  displayed 
in  the  propagation  of  Ophiura.  Let  us  re- 
fer to  this.  The  eggs  of  Ophiura  are  found 
in  spring  lining  the  margin  of  the  disc. 
They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  In  their 
case,  however,  unlike  the  eggs  of  most  ovi- 
parous animals,  they  do  not  at  once  pass 
into  a  form  like  that  of  the  parent — they  do 
not  launch  into  active  life  as  young  Ophiurag. 
They  assume  a  larval  condition,  in  which 
they  were  long  regarded  as  independent 
creatures — the  Pluteus.  Professor  Mtiller 
first  found  this  small  acalephoid  creature  in 
the  sea  at  Heligoland,  and  named  it  Pluteus 
paradoxus.  When  watched,  it  was  found  to 
pass  into  perfect  Ophiura.  This  discovery 
was  not  only  interesting  in  itself:  it  was  so, 
likewise,  as  ultimately  leading  to  another 
kind  of  chain  by  which  the  sand-star  might 
be  linked  to  the  sea-urchin,  as  both  rightly 
ranked  under  Echinodermata  ;  for  it  was 
found  that  another  kind  of  Pluteus  changed 
into  Echinus.  The  singular  manner  in  which 
this  change  is  produced  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  Carpenter. 
"  Around  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  of 
the  Pluteus^^^  he  says,  "  small  sacs  make  their 
appearance,  at  first  contained  within  its  body, 
but  gradually  increasing  in  size,  until  they 
form  the  disc  of  the  future  star- fish,  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  bell  of  the  larva.  Indications  of  the 
arms  then  present  themselves ;  calcareous 
matter  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  skin ; 
the  larval  mouth  is  displaced  and  a  new  one 
is  formed;  the  young  star-fish  continues 
increasing  in  size,  until  at  last  the  larva  is 
got  rid  of  altogether, — the  only  part  of  it 
which  remains  in  the  perfect  star-fish  being 
the  stomach." 

Our  author  gives  us  a  brief  notice  of  Ooma- 
tula  Barbata,  one  of  the  types  bordering  on 
Echinus.  Before  passing  to  Echinus  we 
may  remark,  that  this  was  long  held  to  be  the 
only  living  European  representative  of  the 
Crlnoidean  genus,  Pentacrinus,  of  the  Lias. 
It  used  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Pentacrinus  Europceus^  as  corresponding  to 
the  true  fossil  pedunculated  sea  lilies ;  but 
since  it  was  discovered  that  the  sessile  cha- 
racter is  peculiar  to  the  young  only,  and  that 
the  full-grown  species  have  both  the  general 
structural  peculiarities  and  the  same  habits 
as  the  Asteroidea,  it  has  been  associated  with 
them.  This  reference  recalls  a  thought 
which  must  frequently  present  itself  to  the 
geological  readers  of  this  work.  Our  au- 
thor's attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  directed  to  Palaeontology.     The  result 


has  been,  that  he  has  missed  many  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunities  for  not  only  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  living  forms  under  de- 
scription, but  for  conveying  to  us  novel 
views  of  the  probable  habits  of  those  forms 
of  old  world  life,  which  find  their  representa- 
tives among  the  creatures  of  the  present 
epoch. 

The  pages  in  which  Sir  John  describes  the 
structure  and  habits  of  Echinus,  and  the  ac- 
companying illustrative  plates,  leave  little 
more  to  be  desired  concerning  the  ground 
which  he  has  traversed.  The  hints  which 
were  thrown  out,  for  the  first  time,  touching 
peculiarities  of  organisation,  have  been  fully 
verified  by  succeeding  observers.  But,  in- 
stead of  following  our  author's  descriptions, 
will  our  readers  wander  with  us  to  the  shore, 
and  be  introduced  to  living  Echinus  Sphsera. 
The  approach  to  his  favourite  habitat  is  worthy 
a  notice.  This  we  give  by  filling  up  some 
jottings  made  lately  on  the  coast  to  the  east 
of  North  Berwick :— 14th  August  1858. 
Mid-day.  Bright  sunshine.  Tide  rising. 
In  a  deep  fissure  of  the  rough  trap,  widening 
seaward,  and  having  nearest  the  sea  an  ele- 
vated, lip-like  front,  sufficiently  high  to  re- 
tain a  considerable"  quantity  of  water  when 
the  tide  retires,  and  yet  to  be  among  the 
first  pools  refreshed  by  its  flow,  we  found  a 
little  world  of  marine  life.  The  action  of  the 
waves  has  scooped  out  deep  recesses,  which 
are  fringed  by  luxuriant  algoe.  In  one  of 
these  a  little  company  of  spotted  gobies 
(Goblus  mlnutus)  find  a  hiding-place  and 
abundant  food.  Our  dip-net  encloses  three. 
Let  us  look  at  the  largest.  After  lying 
more  than  ten  minutes  out  of  the  water,  it 
was  still  alive ;  and  the  vigorous  spring  of 
its  tail  told  how  much  longer  it  might  have 
survived  on  land,  had  not  anatomical  inten- 
tions hastened  lis  death.  It  must  have  been 
this  power  of  Goblus  to  dwell  so  long  in 
upper  air  that  led  Ovid  to  sing — "  Hie  sum- 
ma  piscem  deprendit  in  ulmo."  Count  the 
shells  of  young  molluscs  which  are  still  fresh, 
though  empty,  in  his  capacious  stomach ! 
This  is  not  so  easily  done.  We  begin  with 
the  infant  mussels  [Mytilus  Edulis)^  and 
find  fifty-four  !  Next  in  size  are  four  pigmy 
tops  (Trochi),  and  next  we  have  seven  very- 
young  whelks  (Littorina  litoralis)  ;  while, 
floating  amidst  the  chocolate-colored  juice, 
are  many  yellowish  specks,  which,  when 
looked  at  through  a  pocket  lens,  turn  out  to 
be  infant  univalves  also.  Goblus  must  have 
made  a  sumptuous  early  dinner  !  On  the  west 
side  of  one  of  the  shelving  ledges  we  counted 
no  fewer  than  ten  Actineas,  old  and  young,  all 
expanding  their  graceful  coronal  of  tentacles, 
as  if  enjoying  the  bright  sunlight  which  was 
warming  the  waters  around  them.     One  of 
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them  was  very  large  :  evidently  an  aged  one 
in  the  tribe.  If  Sir  John  Dalyell  could  show 
one  which  had  lived  beside  him  in  compara- 
tively unfavourable  circumstances  for  twent) 
years,  and  if  Dr.  Fleming  could  point  to 
another,  which  was  taken  in  this  very  neigh- 
bourho(  d  in  1828,  as  but  lately  in  health  and 
vigour,  may  not  this  one  have  held  on  by 
his  rocky  resting-place  all  through  the  storm 
and  calm,  the  darkness  and  sunshine  of  thrice 
thirty  years  %  May  not  the  days  be  but  as 
yesterday  to  its  life,  when  martyrs  walked 
with  (iod  on  the  Bass,  that  "  perilous  rock," 
which  now  stands  grandly  out  in  sunlight — 

**With  yelling  meawes,  with  sea-guiles,  hoars,  and 

bace, 
And  cormoyraunts,  with    birds  of   ravenous 

race, 
Which  still  sit  wayting  on  that  wastful  clift  ?  "* 

Lying  on  a  pitch  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  is  a  full-grown  Mail  Mollusc  (Chiton 
fascicularis),  so  very  like  the  sand  on  which 
he  rests  that  the  most  skilful  eye  could  not  de- 
tect him,  were  it  not  for  the  seven  transverse 
shades  at  which  plate  meets  plate  in  his  coat 
of  mail.  His  spinous  margin,  which  might 
otherwise  have  indicated  his  presence,  seems 
to  be  partially  hid  in  the  sand.  Caught  and 
bottled,  how  active  he  is  for  a  little!  But 
he  soon  takes  to  a  small  rounded  pebble  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  having  twisted 
himself  around  it,  prettily  revealing  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shell-plates,  remains  in  statu  quo 
till  death.  The  wide-mouthed  phial  had 
been  recently  used  for  insects,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, that  poison  from  the  bruised  bay  leaves 
still  lingered  in  it,  and  became  the  instru- 
ment of  Chiton's  speedy  death.  Here  are 
thousands  of  Balanidcp,  with  their  cirri  all  in 
motion  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight;  and 
there  are  Patellce  in  such  numbers  as  scarcely 
to  find  footing  on  a  bit  of  rock  which  seems 
favourite  ground.  One  of  the  latter,  taken 
suddenly  off  its  guard  and  detached  from 
the  rock,  showed  around  the  margin  of  the 
shell,  into  the  centre  of  which  it  had  shrunk, 
bands  of  variously  shaded  blue,  which  wc 
had  not  formerly  noticed  in  those  univalves, 
but  which  looked  perfectly  lovely  as  we  held 
it  towards  the  light.  When  the  animal  was 
taken  out  and  the  shell  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  bine  lost  its  brightness.  If  you 
wish  to  get  a  full  view  of  "head  and  horns," 
and  mouth  of  the  Patella,  take  the  shell  in  one 
hand,  a  stone  moistened  with  sea-water  in  the 
other,  and  bring  them  just  near  enough  to 
let  Patella  "  smell"  the  bit  of  rock.  It  soon 
moves  towards  it ;  and  if  you  gently  with- 
draw the  stone,  the  mollusc  will  follow,  and 
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reveal  its  fully  developed  form  as  it  seems 
about  to  leave  its  conical  house  behind  it. 
We  cannot  do  more  than  notice  that  seg- 
ment of  the  beautiful  Flustra  7'runcata^  with 
its  wedge-like  leaflet,  which  has  floated  in 
from  deep  water,  or  those  myriads  of  Lit- 
torinm  on  the  rocks  around;  for  in  striving 
to  bring  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  into 
which  the  tide  was  now  gently  pouring  its 
waters,  a  lump  of  porphyry,  through  which 
a  Pholas  had  bored,  and  in  whose  tunnel  we 
found  that  Serpulte  had  begun  to  build,  we 
discovered  a  well-grown  Echinus  Sphcera 
enjoying  himself  near  the  lip  of  the  pool, 
over  which  the  fref^h  tide  was  streaming. 
For  a  minute  he  seemed  to  have  got  afloat, 
and  to  be  making  an  eflTort  to  get  his  mouth 
uppermost,  as  if  ambitious  to  take  a  full  look 
at  the  sun  ;  for  he  turned  on  his  side,  and 
exposed  the  depression  of  the  shell  which 
surrounds  the  orifice.  A  strong  sunlight 
struck  for  an  instant  on  the  rounded  edge, 
and  revealed  to  us  markings  of  perfect  beau- 
ty.    Such  a  glimpse  is  worth  watching  for. 

"Then  may'st  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is 
done, 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on." 

We  quietly  dropped  the  body  of  the  limpet 
near  him,  and  the  position  of  rest  was  sud- 
denly resumed.  Echinus  seemed  not  so 
much  disturbed,  as  brought  for  the  moment 
under  a  new  sensation.  Food  was  near,  and 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  voracious 
appetite  set  him  on  his  guard.  Suckers, 
spines,  and  pcdicillariaj  began  to  show  signs 
of  activity,  when  the  limpet  floated  beyond 
his  "  smell." 

The  suckers  of  the  Echinus  are,  like  those 
of  the  star-fishes,  the  organs  of  progression, 
and  the  spines  are  believed  to  assist  the  ani- 
mal in  capturing  its  food.  The  pedicillariaj 
were  long  supposed  to  be  independent  crea- 
tures, living  as  parasites  on  the  shell  of  the 
sea-urchins.  Even  Mtlller  held  this ;  but 
they  are  now  proved  to  bo  organic  appen- 
dages of  the  Echinus.  Their  true  use,  how- 
ever, remains  a  mystery.  Sir  John  Dalyell 
was,  webelieve,among  the  first, if  notthefirst, 
to  correct  the  supposition  of  Miiller.  The  un- 
certainty which  still  obtains  as  to  the  proper 
useofPedicilIaria3  indicates  what  wide  fields 
remain  open  for  research,  even  in  connection 
with  some  of  our  best  known  animals.  It 
would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  our  au- 
thor's pages  on  Echinus,  had  he  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
Professor  Mtlller  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  Echinida.*     At  this  point,  too, 


*  "  Perhaps  the  most  singular  fact  in  the  economy 
of  the  Bchinida,  although  something  of  the  same 
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we  again  miss  the  discussion  of  some  power- 
ful points  of  contrast  or  of  comparison,  which 
readily  occur  to  the  geologist  acquainted 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Lias  and  the  Chalk. 
Some  of  these  are  before  us  as  we  write  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  fossils  in  the 
light  of  the  admirable  drawings  in  Sir  John's 
work,  without  seeing  how  very  many  points 
of  deep  interest  both  to  the  man  of  science 
and  to  the  student  of  Natural  Theology,  are 
suggested  by  doing  nothing  more  than  set- 
ting these  remains  of  past  epochs  side  by  side 
with  the  portraits  even  of  kindred  forms 
which  still  live  around  us.  If,  fur  example, 
we  set  the  Lias  Uraster  Gaveyi  (Forbes) 
alongside  of  Asterias  Rubens  (Uraster  of 
Agassiz),  or  the  varied  Gale7'ites  -dnd  Micras- 
ters  of  the  Chalk  beside  Echiaida  or  Solaster 
Grayi  (Forbes)  of  the  Silurian  beside  As- 
terias Papposa  or  Frotaster  Sedgwickii 
(Forbes)  beside  any  of  the  Ophiurse  figured 
by  our  author,  we  will  at  once  see,  that  not 
only  do  we  bring  the  first  steps  in  creation 
near  to  those  most  remote — the  foundations 
of  the  world,  as  it  were,  near  to  the  cope-stone 
of  the  grand  building,  over  the  riches  of 
whose  glory  Jehovah  sitteth  enthroned — but 
also  that,  while  these  forms  of  ancient  life 
differ  from  the  present,  those  of  the  Silurian 
bear  evidence  of  organisation  as  high  and  as 
complicated  as  those  of  our  own  time.  The 
steps  by  which  the  sceptic  theorist  would 
trace  an  originating  power  in  uncontrolled 
physical  causes,  are  shown  certainly  not  to 
have  their  foundation  in  the  works  of  God — 
in  the  phenomena  associated  with  His  pur- 
poses of  self  manifestation — but  in  the  man's 

kind  is  presented  by  several  other  species  of  the 
same  class,  is  the  mode  of  their  development  from 
the  egg.  The  egg  gives  birth  to  a  minute  embryo 
clothed  with  ciUa,  by  the  agency  of  which  it  swims 
freely  about  in  the  water.  This,  which  is  at  first 
globular,  gradually  acquires  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
its  base  presents  an  opening  or  mouth,  which  leads 
into  a  sac-like  stomach.  At  the  same  time,  four 
slender,  calcareous  rods  are  formed  in  the  angles  of 
the  pyramid,  beyond  the  lower  angles  of  which  they 
project  considerably,  accompanied  by  a  prolonaa- 
tion  of  the  gelatinous  flesh,  of  which  the  whole  body 
is  composed.  They  all  meet  at  the  summit,  and  are 
also  united  above  the  middle  by  cross  pieces,  and 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  aptly  compared  to  an 
artist's  «^asel.  The  little  animal  still  moves  by  the 
action  of  cilia,  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance along  the  cour-se  of  the  calcareous  rods.  In 
course  of  time  the  young  Echinus  begins  to  make 
its  appearance,  not,  however,  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  larva,  but  in  the  form  of  a  small  disc  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  formed  by  the  flesh  of  the  latter. 
This  increases  in  size,  and  gradually  acquires  a  more 
complex  organisation ;  whilst  the  curious  larval 
structure,  the  direct  product  of  tlie  egg,  is  simul- 
taneously wasted  away  until  it  entirely  disappears, 
the  only  parts  of  it  which  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  iuture  sea-urchin  being  the  stomach  and 
cesophagus."—  Carpenter, 


own  imagination.  The  wish  that  it  were  so, 
becomes  father  to  the  persuasion  that  it  is. 
The  true  Crustaceans  now  claim  our  at- 
tention. More  than  a  hundred  pages  are 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  them  in  "  The 
Powers  of  the  Creator ;"  and  more  than  thir- 
ty plates,  which  exhibit  great  skill  both  in 
the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  figures, 
are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 
Our  author,  as  usual,  eschews  classification,* 
and  gives  his  energies  to  the  description 
and  identification  of  individuals.  Here,  as 
when  dealing  with  Holothuria,  Sir  John  is 
felt  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  work. 
The  subject  was  a  favourite  one.  He  goes 
minutely  into  the  structure  of  the  Crusta- 
ceans. The  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
which  are  seen  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
renovation  of  the  shell  integutnent,  are 
pointed  out.  In  the  crab,  the  shell  does  not 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  but  is 
wholly  renewed  periodically.  The  references 
to  the  process  of  exuviation  are  among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Sir  John's  work. 
He  points  out  the  rich  colouring  on  many  of 
the  species,  indicates  the  character  of  their 
favourite  habitats,  and  refers  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  many  of  them,  which  seems  crabbed 
enough.  "  They  are  of  a  most  contentious 
nature,  terrible  enemies  to  each  other,  and 
the  deadly  foes  of  animals  weaker  than  them- 
selves. Hunger  renders  them  bold  and  rav- 
enous." But  Sir  John  is  clearly  at  fault, 
when  he  tells  us  that  most  fatal  ravages  are 
committed  on  the  Crustaceans  by  the  Ac- 
tinia. "Securely  riveted,"  he  says,  "to  the 
same  spot,  while  numerous  stragglers  are 
roused  from  their  retreats  by  the  flowing 
tide,  its  tentacula,  treacherously  spread 
abroad,  are  always  ready  to  seize  the  un- 
wary victims  with  irresistible  power  on 
simple  contact.  They  crowd  around  their 
prey,  while  the  wide  expanding  orifice  of 
the  mouth  gradually  receives  it  yet  alive. 
Many  of  the  victitns  seem  completely  para- 
lyzed, nor  even  by  the  slightest  struggle  at- 
tempting to  free  themselves,  even  where 
they  seem  capable  of  doing  so."  Our  au- 
thor has  been  misled  here.  We  can  corro- 
borate, from  experiments,  the  remarks  of 
Lewes,f  that  live  crabs  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  Actinia.  The  remains  of 
dead  individuals,  often  found  among  the 
tentacles,  have  been  floated  towards  them 
by  the  tide,  and  held  for  a  season,  that  their 


*  Suh-clasHes  and  Orders  of  Crustacea. — A  Po- 
dophthalma :  a.  Decapoda ;  6.  Stomapoda.  B. 
Edriophthalma :  a.  Amphipoda ;  6.  Lcemodipoda; 
y.  Isopoda.  V.  Xyphosura  :  a.  Xyphosura.  A.  En- 
tomostraca :  a.  Phyllopoda ;  6.  Cladoeera ;  y.  Os- 
tracoda  ;  6.  Copepoda ;  e.  Siphonostoma ;  f.  Ler- 
neida.     E.  Cirrhopoda:  a.  Cirrhopoda. 

f  Seaside  Studies,  pp.  131-4. 
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value  might  be  tested.  But  we  have  seen, 
both  in  the  aquarium  and  on  the  shore,  even 
very  small  live  ones  creep  across  Actiniae,  at 
other  times  greedy  enough,  without  the 
slightest  effort  being  made  to  detain  them. 
On  the  contrary,  their  presence  seemed  to 
be  distasteful. 

Many  of  the  crabs  are  voracious  canni- 
bals. "  If  twelve  or  twenty  specimens  of 
Cancer  Menas  be  committed  to  the  same 
vessel,  their  numbers  daily  diminish;  all 
are  killed  and  devoured  by  their  fellows, 
until  one  alone  remains  victor."  But  as  a 
compensation  for  the  great  waste  of  life  to 
which  crabs  are  liable  from  many  quarters, 
and  especially  from  man,  their  fecundity  is 
remarkable.  "  Were  the  progeny  of  a  single 
female  common  crab  spared  but  for  two  sea- 
sons of  maturity,  their  multitude  would  pro- 
bably satisfy  the  demands  of  10,000  people." 
Though  they  are  voracious  feeders,  some  of 
those  which  are  most  so  feed  in  a  dainty 
manner.  The  harbour  crab  (  Cancer  menas) 
will  hold  the  valve  of  the  mussel  in  one 
claw,  while  with  the  other  it  primly  picks 
out  the  contents,  and  conveys  them  to  its 
mouth. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  delayed 
longer  among  our  author's  observations  on 
the  Crustaceans.  They  make  us  acquainted 
with  episodes  of  lower  life  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. But,  instead  of  more  remarks  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  class  generally,  let 
us  glance  at  one  individual — Cancer  veterum, 
the  Pinnotheres  of  Latreille.  All  are  fami- 
liar with  the  story  of  the  hermit  crab.  Old 
naturalists  believed  that,  when  it  took  up 
its  abode  in  the  shell  of  the  mollusc — of 
Fu8U8  Buccinum^  or  lovely  Turritella  —  it 
continued  to  live  on  the  very  best  terms 
wfth  the  mollusc  itself;  but  they  ha.ve  been 
winked  at  for  their  credulity,  not  so  much 
because  the  fact  of  the  empty  shell  might 
have  proved  the  contrary,  as  that  they  had 
ever  been  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  a  crab 
could  be  found  to  tolerate  such  a  compan- 
ionship. Yet  this  is,  actually  the  case  with 
Pinnotheres.  He  curry s  favour  with  the 
horse  mussel  (Mytilus  modiolus)  ;  and,  hav- 
ing found  an  entrance  into  his  strong  and 
snug  bivalve,  his  lot  forthwith  becomes  one 
with  that  of  his  noble  entertainer.  Might  it 
not  be  Pinnotheres  which  Aristotle  had  in 
view,  when  he  spoke  of  the  crab  dwelling  in 
friendship  with  the  mollusc?  Wo  must  be 
careful  not  to  press  so  keenly  on  the  obser- 
vations of  old  naturalists  as  to  hold  that  the 
creature,  which  wo  have  called  by  the  names 
used  by  them,  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  identical  species  referred  to  by  us.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  what  but  a  few  years  ago 
might  have  been  set  down  as  a  fable,  had 


the  observation  been  found  in  old  books,  is 
now  accepted  as  a  fact.  But  here,  again,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  discovery  may  not  be 
so  recent  after  all.  Du  Bartas,  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded,  seems  to  refer  to  this 
fact.  He  is  no  doubt  wrong  in  his  names, 
while  the  strong  imagination  of  the  poet 
carries  him  beyond  the  simple  observation, 
and  tempts  him  to  throw  into  his  picture 
certain  grotesque  touches,  which,  though 
they  add  to  its  interest,  take  us  further  away 
from  the  truth  : — 

"  Waves-mother  Thetis,  though  thine  arms  em- 
brace 
The  world  about,  within  thine  ample  space, 
A  firmer  league  of  friendship  ia  not  seen 
Than  is  the  Pearl-Jish  and  the  Prawn  betweene. 
Both  have  but  one  repast,  both  but  one  palace, 
But  one  delight,  one  death,  one  sorrow,  and  one 

solace : 
That  lodgeth  this,  and  this  remunerates] 
His  landlord's  kindness  with  all  needful!  Gates. 
For  while  the  Pearl-fish,  gaping  wide,  doth 

glister, 
Much  fry  (allar'd  with  the  bright  silver  lustre 
Of  her  rich  casket)  flocks  into  the  N^acre  ; 
Then  with  a  prick  the  Prawn  a  sign  doth  mak- 

her, 
That  instantly  her  shining  shell  she  close 
(Because  the  prey  worthy  the  pain,  he  knowes)  ; 
Which  gladly  done,  she  ev'nly  shareth  out 
The  prey  betwixt  her  and  her  faithful  scout." 

This  is  clearly  Pinnotheres  to  which  the 
poet  of  1544  refers.  In  a  few  happy,  quaint 
touches,  he  hits  off  the  true  story  of  the  her- 
mit crab  as  a  different  creature  : — 

*'  Finding  on  the  shoar 
Som  handsom  shell,  whose  native  lord  of  late 
Was  dispossessed  by  the  doom  of  Fate  ; 
Therein  he  enters,  and  he  takes  possession 
Of  th'  empty  harbour,  by  the  free  concession 
Of  Nature's  law — Who  Goods  that  Oanerwant, 
Alwates  allotts  to  the  first  occupant.'^ 

The  lines  are  not  without  interest,  as  indi- 
cating how  much  more  closely  the  quaint 
author  of  "The  Week  "  had  observed  Nature, 
than  we  might  have  expected  to  find  from 
men  in  the  days  in  which  he  lived.  If  his 
Political  Economy  views  run  sou^ewhat  in 
the  Prudhon  line,  they  are  nevertheless 
graphiciilly  true  of  the  habits  of  the  crea- 
tures which  he  calls  "  Neptune's  bu&ie  burg- 
ers." 

Leaving  with  our  author  his  researches  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  accompanying  him  to 
fresh  water,  ho  introduces  us  to  the  Hy- 
drachnoc,  or  fresh-water  spiders,  well  known 
acquaintances  of  the  field  naturalist.  We 
have  taken  a  dip-net  of  extremely  close,  thin, 
white  gauze,  which  for  several  reasons 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  the  white 
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saucer  recommended  by  Sir  John ;  and  hav- 
ing dipped  it  in  the  waters  of  a  small  lake, 
at  a  place  through  which  a  sluggish  stream 
makes  its  way  among  pond -weed,  reeds,  and 
equiseta,  in  a  few  minutes  have  netted  a 
number  of  those  tiny  sailors.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  species,  and 
requires  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  that 
enthusiastic  patience  of  observation  which 
every  student  of  nature  must  have  as  a  kind 
of  vis  insita^  in  order  to  make  out  a  tithe  of 
reliable  information  as  to  the  habits  of  Hy- 
drachnse.  We  recently  found  a  pair  of  them 
in  a  pool  so  near  the  Beaumont  Water, 
about  six  miles  above  Yetholm,  that  it  must 
form  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  when  the 
Cheviots  flood  it  with  their  winter  and 
spring  rains.  We  set  them  down  as  Hy- 
drachnaferox  {Dalyell).  Thew^ide-mouthed 
phial  in  which  we  put  them  bulged  towards 
the  bottom,  and,  acting  as  a  not  indifferent 
lens,  we  had  good  opportunity  of  watching 
the  tiny  creatures.  For  a  day  they  seemed  to 
hunt  in  couples.  On  the  second  day,  a  sepa- 
ration appeared  to  have  taken  place  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose, 
of  discovered  "  incompatibility  of  temper  ;" 
for,  when  they  met,  one  of  them  turned 
aside,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  fellow.  We 
were  kept  from  looking  at  them  for  two 
days  after  this,  and  then  we  found  number 
one  dead  and  number  two  amissing.  If  we 
were  right  in  our  belief  that  the  species  was 
Hydrachna  ferox,  the  conclusion  is,  that  fe- 
rox  number  two  had  been  devoured  by  his 
neighbour  number  one.  Sir  John  Dalyell 
states  that  the  prey  of  H.  ferox  is  II.  spini- 
fer.  He  tells  us  also,  that  he  had  put  away 
for  a  night,  in  a  phial,  sixty  water-fleas 
(Daphnia  pulex)  with  six  Hyd.  fer.,  and  that 
in  the  morning  he  found  each  Ilydrachna 
had  seized  a  Daphnia,  and  was  hurrying  it 
along,  as  if  seeking  for  a  secluded  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  a  feast.  On  the  second 
morning,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Daphnise 
was  to  be  found.  A  keen,  voracious,  ready 
appetite  those  tiny  spiders  have.  Ten  of 
them  were  shut  up  with  a  hundred  Daph- 
nise,  and  every  flea  perished  in  a  night. 
"As  it  was  impossible,"  says  Sir  John, 
"  that  the  assailants  required  such  a  quanti- 
ty of  food,  it  became  evident  that  the  victims 
were  the  objects  of  a  mere  wanton  thirst  for 
destruction — a  most  mischievous  feature  in 
the  history  of  these  minute  carnivorous  ani- 
mals." 

In  localities  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
water  spiders  are  to  be  met  with,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  another  pretty  numerous  class 
of  animals — the  Ilirudines  or  leeches  — 
which  are  not  less  interesting  and  not  less 
fierce.     Our   stagnant   pools   and    sluggish 


ditches  abound  in  feeders,  so  utterly  undis- 
tinguishing  in  their  diet  that  not  only  do 
they  rejoice  in  all  foreign  matter  which  can 
claim  the  slightest  flavour  of  blood,  but  their 
own  kind  is  relished  as  the  daintiest  dish  of 
all.  Look  at  that  Ilirudo  stagnalis  which 
has  just  been  put  into  the  same  jar  with  his 
first  cousin  Ilirudo  octo-oculata  !  The 
tempting  opportunity  for  a  feast  has  not 
been  missed.  He  has  seized  greedily  on 
cousin  Octo-oculata,  but,  in  the  effort  to 
swallow  his  more  diminutive  friend,  he  has 
nearly  been  suffocated.  He  is  writhing  as 
if  Octo-oculata  had  awakened  in  time  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  danger,  and  had,  in  self- 
defence,  fastened  on  the  gullet  of  his  un- 
scrupulous companion,  which  now  seems 
more  than  anxious  to  get  quit  of  his  half- 
swallowed  prey.  Some  of  the  Ilirudines 
have  peculiar  tastes.  One  taken  in  a  marsh 
at  Abercorn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir 
John's  seat,  had  a  great  affection  for  white 
fish.  Flesh,  juicy  with  blood,  was  esteemed 
as  nothing  when  presented  with  the  fish. 
But  the  queen  of  voracious  leeches  is  Hirudo 
sanguisuga — the  horse  leech.  She  has  still 
the  character  for  greed,  ferocity,  and  discon- 
tent assigned  to  her  nearly  8000  years  ago, 
when  it  was  written — "  the  horse-leech  hath 
two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give."  (Prov. 
XXX.  15.)  Feed  her  and  her  daughters  lav- 
ishly as  you  may — cast  to  them  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  living  or  dead,  fresh  or  putrid — they 
eat  on  and  "  ask  for  more."  But  passing 
from  sluggish  waters,  by  whose  side  carex 
and  equisetum  and  water  ranunculus  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  on  whose  surface  the  pond- 
weed  floats  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow,  and 
straying  by .  those  which  are  brighter  and 
purer  and  more  in  motion,  we  me€!t  with  the 
well-known  hair  worm — Gordius  aquaticus 
— associated  with  the  development  and  phy- 
sical influence  theories  of  childhood  !  As 
might  be  expected,  such  theories  shoot  far 
a-head  of  those  kindred  imaginations  of  ma- 
ture years,  which  have  led  many  to  make 
sad  havoc  of  the  ways  and  works  of  the  great 
Creator.  Many  a  thoughtful  country  school- 
boy will,  even  after  a  lesson  from  Chambers' 
well-written  "  Scientific  Course,"  or  from 
Paterson's  able  "  Zoology  for  Schools,"  stand 
boldly  up  among  his  companions  for  the 
twofold  metamorphosis  of  the  hair  ivorm — 
its  change,  \st^  from  a  black  horse-hair  into  the 
"  hair  eel ;"  and  2c?,  from  the  hair  eel  to  those 
true  eels  which  lie  farther  down  the  stream, 
or  more  deeply  down  in  the  mud  of  the 
mill-pond.  We  have  seen  the  horse-hair 
measured,  and  in  early  winter  committed  to 
the  mill-dam,  to  be  carried  to  the  point  at 
which  it  again  meets  the  main  stream,  that 
it  might  there  find  a  matrix  in  which  to  pass 
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the  winter,  under  the  strong  influences  of 
transform injjf  physical  causes,  that  when 
sought  for  in  spring  the  hair  eel  might  be 
ready  to  corroborate  the  profound  theories 
of  the  juvenile  experimentalist.  And  when 
the  buds  began  to  break  on  the  hedges,  the 
willow  to  hang  out  its  gracefully  drooping 
catkins  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  yellow  prim- 
roses to  look  out  from  the  green  grass  "  by 
the  river's  brim,"  we  have  seen  Gordius 
aquaticus  sought  for,  and,  of  course,  caught ! 
Measured  once  more,  it  was  found  that  the 
rounding  of  the  body  accounted  for  the  dif 
ference  of  length  between  the  long  horse-hair 
and  the  shorter  Gordius.  What  had  been 
gained  in  span  had  been  lost  in  line!  Now 
we  hold  that  not  one  link  is  awanting  here 
which  development  men  demand.  Others 
might,  no  doubt,  press  for  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  m'-^de  of  the  metamor 
phosis,  or  at  least  to  the  observation  of  the 
fact  of  it ;  but  these  are  uni-easonable  scep- 
tics !  Development  philosophers  ask  no 
such  questions.  We  were  reminded  of  Gor- 
dius aquaticus  some  years  ago,  when  listen- 
ing to  the  attempts  of  a  Romish  priest  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  existence  of  miracu- 
lous gifts  still  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church. 
He  told  his  not  very  intelligent-looking  Cel- 
tic audience,  that  the  power  to  work  mira- 
cles had  not  passed  away,  and  gave  an  illus- 
trative case.  A  certain  saint,  wandering  in 
a  neglected  district  in  Italy,  came  to  a  place 
where  two  populous  villages  were  separated 
by  a  hill.  One  church,  it  seemed  to  him, 
might  do  for  both,  if  only  the  hill  were 
taken  out  of  the  way.  No  sooner  thought 
than  done.  "  And,"  said  the  reverend  logi- 
cian, "  Protestants  may  doubt  this ;  but 
what  will'they  say  when  I  tell  them,  that  the 
church  stands  there  at  this  moment  to  testify 
to  the  fact  ?"  The  fact  seemed  at  first  irre- 
sistible to  the  credulous  audience,  but  its 
force  was  marred  when  a  young  "  sceptical 
Protestant"  behind  us  put  the  unexpected 
question  aloud,  "  But  was  the  hill  ever 
there  1" 

The  transition  from  the  consideration  of 
Vermes  to  that  of  Planaria  is  easy  and  na- 
tural.  So,  too,  from  Planaria  to  Nais^  to 
marine  Nereis^  to  7'crebella,  and  to  Amphi- 
trite.  To  these  our  author  devotes  a  great 
part  of  volume  second.  In  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  them,  but  especially  with  Am- 
phitrite,  wo  are  led  again  to  admire  his 
great  skill  as  an  observer,  and  to  notice  to 
how  great  an  extent  his  labours  have  been 
used  by  succeeding  naturalists — often,  we 
regret  to  add,  without  acknowledgment. 
The  concluding  sixty  pages,  and  ten  illus- 
trative plates,  are  devoted  to  certain  gaste- 
ropods,  as  Aplysia  (the  sea-horse),  Dorit 


(sea-lemon),  Tritonia^  Eolis^  etc.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  look  for  anything  like  the 
same  completeness  here,  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the 
Ray  Society  Monograph  on  the  Nudibraii- 
chiata* — a  monograph  which  has  left  nothing 
more  to  be  done  by  British  naturalists  than 
to  make  additions  to  the  number  of  species 
therein  described.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points,  suggested  by  Sir  John's  de- 
scriptions, which  call  for  remark.  He  was 
the  first  to  trace  with  some  accuracy  the  ha- 
bits and  reproductive  power  of  Tritonia 
Homhergii,  the  largest  of  the  Tritons.  After 
much  patient  observation  and  experiment, 
he  discovered  that  it  feeds  on  the  zoophyte, 
Lobularia.  We  owe  also  to  him  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Nautiline  as  the  young  Doris. 
This  led  him  to  the  hypothesis,  that  there 
might  be  many  forms  of  lower  animal  life, 
which  passed  through  stages  of  development 
at  each  of  which  they  might  assume  shapes 
so  very  unlike  their  parents,  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  constitute  well-marked, 
full-formed,  and  distinct  species.  This  hypo- 
thesis has  proved  a  fruitful  one  both  to  Natu- 
ral Science  and  to  Natural  Theology.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that,  as  to  the  latter,  the  full 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  God  has  not 
been  educed.  But  materials  are  accumu- 
lating. Owen,  Huxley,  Forbes,  Dalyell, 
etc.,  have  already  done  much.  The  first  two 
are  still  at  work,  and  are  being  ably  seconded 
by  men  like  Gosse,  Lewes,  Strethill,  Wight, 
etc.  A  Paley  or  a  Chalmers  is  now  needed, 
in  order  to  give  true  and  full  apologetic  value 
to  their  discoveries. 

We  must  pass  over  the  peculiarly  valuable 
observations  on  the  Cuttle-fish  (Sepia),  on 
the  Testacean  Univalves  and  Bivalves,  on 
Serpula  Contorta,  Belahus,  the  Sponges,  and 
his  notice  of  Lissotriton  Punctatus  —  the 
N'eiot  or  Water  Eft,  A  word,  however,  as 
to  the  Newt.  If  we  are  to  credit  some  re- 
cent anatomists,  there  must  be  something  far 
from  safe  under  the  f^kin  of  Lissotriton. 
Buckland  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  dissect- 
ing one,  such  an  offensive  odour  was  emitted 
on  dividing  the  skin  from  the  abdomen,  that 
he  was  obliged  from  a  feeling  of  faintness,  to 
relinquish  his  task  and  lie  down  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  a  writer  in  *'  Blackwood,"  for 
August  1858,  corroborates  Buckland's  expe- 
rience. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  a  general  view  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  author  of  "The  Rare  and  Re- 
markable Animals  of  Scotland,"  in  his  last 
important  work.  And  we  have,  at  one 
point  and  another,  filled  in  our  outline  sketch- 
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es  with  information  gathered  from  our  own, 
or  from  the  observation  of  other  naturalists. 
It  was  not  meet  that  one  who  had  been  such 
an  able  and  successful  student  and  pioneer 
in  departments  of  Zoology  with  which  we 
are  now  growing  rapidly  familiar,  should 
pass  from  among  us  without  a  notice  in  this 
Journal.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is,  withal,  an 
important  one  for  young  naturalists.  He 
obtained  success  and  a  name  as  the  rewards 
of  untiring  patience,  perseverance,  and  care- 
ful personal  observation  in  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. In  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosophy,  he 
was  ever  mindful  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
suspicious  of  generalisations,  at  the  base  of 
which  he  found  vague  hypothesis  stronger 
than  the  fruits  of  experience.  The  meanest 
and  humblest  forms  of  life,  equally  with  the 
highest  and  noblest,  ever  suggested  to  him 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God. 
Thus  every  contribution  which  he  made  to 
Natural  Science,  was  rendered  in  the  spirit 
of  one  to  whom  Creation  was  interesting 
only  in  so  fir  as  it  brought  his  thoughts  into 
sympathy  with  such  thoughts  of  the  Great 
Creator  as  are  clearly  revealed  in  it. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Decimal  Coinage,  together  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence^  etc.  Parliamentary 
Blue  Book,  1853. 

2.  Freliminary  Report  of  the  Decimal  Coin- 
age Commissioners.  1857. 

3.  Questions  communicated  by  Lord  Over- 
stone  to  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commis- 
sioners^ with  Ansioers.  1857. 

When  an  Englishman  travels  for  the  first 
time  amongst  a  people  whose  habits  differ 
slightly  from  those  he  has  left  behind,  he  is 
apt  to  find  fault  with  everything,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  some- 
thing different.  After  a  while  he  learns  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  new  position. 
His  temporary  irritation  yields  to  the  com- 
placency of  self  satisfaction,  as  he  looks  bene- 
volently around  him  on  those  who,  he  never 
doubts,  are  in  every  way  less  favored  than 
his  own  countrymen.  Perfectly  convinced 
that  "  they  order  these  matters  better  at 
home,''''  he  bears  with  discomforts,  and  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  interest  in  Old 
England.  Seen  from  a  foreign  shore,  home 
institutions  become  perfect.  Everything 
around  him  suffers  from  contrast  with  what 
he  has  left — men,  manners,  money:  yes, 
even  money.  With  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  pockets,  where  they  delight  to  dwell, 


he  turns  over  the  florins,  or  the  dollars,  or 
the  francs,  which  he  finds  there,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  pity  at  their  inferiority  to  his  more 
ftmiiliar  shillings.  When  he  lands  on  the 
quay  at  Folkstone,  after  a  three  months' 
tour,  the  sight  of  the  head  of  Old  King 
George  on  the  penny-piece,  or  of  that  of  his 
beloved  Queen  on  the  sovereign,  makes  his 
breast  swell  out  again,  and  helps  him  to 
shake  off  the  qualms  of  the  passage.  No 
one  could  persuade  hmi  that  he  has  lefn  be- 
hind him  the  perfection  c)f  coinage,  any  more 
than  that  he  has  bid  adieu  to  the  lands  of 
freedom.  He  brings  back  from  his  travels 
a  hearty  fliith  and  an  undoubting  confidence 
in  the  institutions  of  his  country.  Happy 
man  !  But  is  he  not  all  the  while  labouring 
under  a  grievous  delusion,  blinded  by  preju- 
dice? SuflTering  he  certainly  is  not,  but 
that  proves  nothing ;  for  it  has  been  wisely 
and  mercifully  ordered,  that  certain  mental 
infirmities  carry  with  them  a  soothing  balm. 
Pie  believes  himself  blest,  and  his  belief  is 
his  ble.^sing.  Still,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  if  he  has  been  all  along  deceiving  him- 
self, he  is  in  a  false  position,  and  is  happy 
only  by  mistake.  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  last  forever.  Some  officious  neigh- 
bour or  some  untoward  circumstance  will  at 
last  open  his  eyes,  and  the  happiness  which 
he  has  enjoyed  through  ignorance,  will  be  all 
ft)rgottcn  in  the  misery  of  his  revealed  posi- 
tion. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  decimal  coinage?  We  will  try  to 
answer  the  question.  From  time  immemo- 
rial, the  people  of  this  country  have  carried 
on  their  transactions  by  means  of  a  system 
of  monies  of  a  mixed  character,  and  not 
constructed  on  one  uniform  principle.  They 
have,  notwithstanding,  contrived  to  get  along 
pretty  well,  and  have  generally  flattered 
themselves  into  believing  that  theirs  was 
the  very  best  system  that  could  have  been 
devised.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  dream  of 
perfection,  they  have  got  a  great  shake. 
Their  position  has  been  made  uncomfortable 
to  them,  and  they  are  gradually  beginning 
to  stretch  themselves  and  look  about  them. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  faint  cry  was  heard 
urging  them  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  all 
Europe,  and  America  too,  are  in  advance  of 
them  in  that  essential  element  of  happiness 
(alas  !  that  it  should  be  so),  money ;  but, 
hardly  condescending  to  lift  their  head,  they 
quietly  turned  themselves  on  their  side  and 
slumbered  on.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  echo  of  the  cry  has  been  taken 
up  in  high  places.  The  merchants  and  bank- 
ers—  a  vast  multitude  —  are  thoroughly 
awake.  Agitation  has  assumed  an  organised 
form.     The   old   method   of  reckoning  by 
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pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  is  at  the  bar 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  having  existed  in 
the  slow  days  of  slage-coaches,  and  waiting 
its  sentence  of  banishment  with  them  to  the 
remote,  thinly  peopled  corners  of  the  island. 
It  is  certainly  at  this  moment  not  improba- 
ble that  the  first  information  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  may  obtain  on  the  subject  of 
their  coinage,  will  be  the  announcement  of 
the  fact,  that  their  children  must  no  longer 
be  taught  to  say,  "  4  farthings  make  a  penny, 
12  pence  make  a  shilling,  20  shillings  make 
a  pound,"  because  it  will  be  no  longer  true. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  discuss- 
ing a  question  of  an  uninviting  character, 
when  it  shall  appear  that  it  threatens  to  be- 
come shortly  a  question  of  universal  inter- 
est. The  history  of  the  subject  is  briefly 
this  : — In  1824,  Sir  John  Wrottesley  intro- 
duced the  matter  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  recommended  that,  in  place  of 
our  present  coinage  of  account,  a  system 
should  be  adopted  consisting  of  pounds, 
double  shillings,  and  farthings — the  last  di- 
minis^hed  by  four  per  cent.  This  motion 
was  opposed  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  on 
the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  which  might 
attend  its  adoption.  Once  broached,  how- 
ever, the  discussion  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  various  writers.  The  work 
which  appears  to  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  directing  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  was  a  small  volume  by  General 
Pasley  in  1834,  in  which  the  discrepancies 
that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
amongst  weights  and  measures  were  forcibly 
pointed  out,  and  the  necessity  for  a  decimal 
system,  both  of  measure  and  of  money,  was 
insisted  on.  In  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
by  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Commissioners  were  appointed  in  May  1838, 
to  whom  the  question  of  their  restoration 
was  referred  by  Lord  Monteagle,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  These  Commis- 
sioners gave  in  their  Report  on  the  2l8t  of 
December,  1841.  Their  instructions  had 
reference  only  to  the  restoration  of  the  stand- 
ard of  weight  and  measure  ;  but  as  the  ques- 
tion of  decimal  division  necessarily  came 
under  their  notice,  they  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment "  to  the  advantage  of  establishing  in 
this  country  a  decimal  system  of  coinage." 
They  expressed  their  opinion,  that  "  no  sin- 
gle change  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
government  to  effect  in  our  moneti\ry  sys- 
tem would  be  felt  by  all  classes  as  equally 
beneficial  with  this,  when  the  temporary  in- 
conveniences attending  the  change  had  passed 
away."  They  pointed  out  the  facility  with 
which  a  now  coin  with  a  distinctive  name — 


a  two-shilling  piece — might  be  interposed 
between  the  pound  and  the  shilling ;  whilst 
the  farthing,  which  now  passes  as  the  nine 
hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  pound,  might 
be  considered  as  the  thousandth  part  of  that 
unit,  and  a  new  coin  might  be  established, 
equal  in  value  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
pound.  A  suggestion  of  this  kind  coming 
from  such  men  as  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Sir  John  Y.  W.  Herschel,  and  others — men 
of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences — ^could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite attention.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Professor  De  Morgan,  whose  eminence  as  a 
mathematician  gives  weight  to  his  opinions, 
whilst  his  logical  acumen  and  playful  humour 
enable  him  to  place  them  before  the  public 
in  an  attractive  form.  Various  papers  by 
him  were  published  in  the  "British  Alma- 
nac" from  1851  downwards.  These  papers 
will  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  desires 
to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

A  second  Commission  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  appointed  in  1843,  referred  to  and 
confirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  for- 
mer Commission,  relative  to  the  coinage.  In 
April  1847,  the  question  was  again  brought 
before  Parliament  in  a  motion  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  in  fa- 
vour of  the  issue  of  silver  pieces,  of  the  values 
respectively  of  one-tenth  and  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  pound,  avowedly  as  a  step  to  the 
complete  introduction  of  a  decimal  system. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  had  no  objection  to  the  issue  of  one 
of  the  coins,  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  pound  ; 
and  the  motion  was  withdrawn  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  issued.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  introduction  of  the  florin. 
In  1853,  the  second  Commission  on  Weights 
and  Measures  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  which  they  stated  that  "  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  represent  that  they  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage;  and  that,  having  learned 
that  an  immediate  coinage  of  copper  to  a 
considerable  amount  was  in  contemplation, 
they  made  an  urgent  request  that,  before 
specific  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  the 
proposed'  coinage,  the  decimal  system  might 
be  carefully  considered,  trusting  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  Government  would 
decide  on  issuing  coins  related  to  the  mille- 
simal subdivision  of  the  pound." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in 
this  letter,  an  inquiry  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.  This  inquiry  seems  to 
have  had  no  effect,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  new 
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copper  coin  was  concerned ;  but  it  led,  on 
the  12th  of  April  1853,  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration 
and  report  to  the  House  the  practicability, 
and  advantages,  or  otherwise,  that  would 
arise  from  adopting  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage.  The  witnesses  examined  by  this 
Committee,  twenty-five  in  number,  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  a  decimal  coinage  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Headlam, 
M.P.  for  Newcastle,  were  all  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Weights  and  Measures,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  may  be  termed  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme.  Mr.  Headlam  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  scheme  is  impractica- 
ble ;  and  although  not  warmly  advocating 
any  change,  propounded  a  scheme  based  on 
the  existing  farthing. 

The  Committee  reported  to  the  House  on 
the  1st  of  August  1853.  The  substance  of 
their  Report  is  as  follows : — 1.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  decided  against  the  pre- 
sent system,  showing,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  entails  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
labour  and  great  liability  to  error ;  that  it 
renders  accounts  needlessly  complicated  ;  \ 
and  that  it  confuses  questions  of  foreign  ex- 
changes. 2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  various  witnesses 
is  to  the  effect,  that  the  adoption  of  a  deci- 
mal system  would  lead  to  greater  accuracy, 
would  simplify  accounts,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  labour  of  calculations,  and 
would  facilitate  the  comparison  between  the 
coinage  of  this  country  and  that  of  others. 
The  resulting  benefits  to  society  would  be 
the  economy  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  school  education.  3.  The  Com- 
mittee, having  well  weighed  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  existing  system  of  coinage  and 
the  decimal  system,  and  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  met  with  in  passing  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  desired  to  record  their  convic- 
tion, that  these  obstacles  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  any  doubt  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  that  system,  so  soon  as 
the  requisite  preparation  shall  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  cautious 
but  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 4.  They  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  pound  and  mil  system, 
retaining  the  present  sovereign,  the  half 
sovereign,  florin,  and  shilling ;  and  suggest- 
ing an  alteration  of  four  per  cent,  in  the  pre- 


sent farthing,  to  convert  that  coin  into  the 
lowest  step  of  the  decimal  scale  which  it  is 
necessary  to  represent  by  means  of  an  actual 
coin,  viz.,  the  thousandth  of  a  pound.  To 
this  lowest  denomination  the  Committee 
proposed  to  give  the  name  of  mil.  Further, 
the    Committee    recommended     the   with- 


drawal of  the  half  crown,  and  the  threepenny 
and  fourpenny  pieces,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  decimal  scale,  and  the  eventual 
addition  to  the  coinage  of  two  silver  coins 
of  10  and  20  mils,  and  three  copper  coins 
of  1,2,  and  5  mils.  5.  As  to  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  the  decimal  system,  the 
obstacles  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be 
twofold  in  their  nature.  The  first  arises 
from  the  difliiculty  which  is  always  found  to 
exist  in  inducing  the  mass  of  the  population 
to  depart  from  standards  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  and  from  modes  of  calculation, 
to  the  defects  of  which  usage  has  reconciled 
them.  The  second  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  re-arranging  the  terms  of  all  pecuniary 
obligations  expressed  in  those  coins  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  change  in  our  monetary 
system,  would  cease  to  have  legal  currency. 
Relative  to  the  first  of  these  obstacles,  the 
Committee  examined  several  witnesses,  who 
have  extensive  dealings  with  the  poor,  who 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  no  prejudice 
would  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  this  slight  decrease  of  four  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  the  farthing,  provided  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  they  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  get  twenty-five  of  the  new 
coin  for  sixpence,  where  they  now  get  twen- 
ty-four ;  and  further,  that  competition  inva- 
riably causes  the  quantities  of  the  articles 
sold  to  accommodate  themselves  to  prices 
without  difficulty.  Relative  to  the  second 
obstacle,  the  Committee  argue  that  the 
I  change  of  coinage  was  easily  effected  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Ireland.  The  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  the  substitution  of  a  new 
copper  coin  in  place  of  the  penny,  and  the 
consequent  adjustment  of  obligations  ex- 
pressed in  that  coin,  such  as  postage,  new's- 
paper,  and  receipt  stamps,  certain  customs' 
duties,  etc. ;  in  addition  to  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  private  interests  are  concerned, 
such  as  railway,  bridge,  ferry,  and  road  tolls. 
The  Committee  offer  several  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  arrangement  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  conclude  by  expressing  their  belief, 
that  the  necessary  inconvenience  attending 
a  transition  state  will  be  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  great  and  permanent  bene- 
fits which  the  change  will  confer  upon  the 
public  of  this  country,  and  of  which  the  ad- 
vantages will  be  participated  in  to  a  still 
greater  extent  by  future  generations. 

The  publication  of  this  Report  thoroughly 
awakened  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
the  question.  In  June  1854,  an  Association 
was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Decimal 
Association,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in 
money,  weights,  and  measures.  A  deputa- 
tion from  this  body  waited  on  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  whilst  expressing  his  own  opinion  that 
a  decimal  system  of  coinage  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  in  monetary  transac- 
tions, frankly  owned  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
penny.  He  felt  that  we  are  not  ripe  for  a 
decisive  measure  on  the  subject,  and  thought 
that  the  aid  of  Parliament  should  not  be 
invoked  until  we  are  ready  for  the  change. 
On  the  12th  of  June  18*55,  Mr.  William 
Brown,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  who  has 
throughout  taken  a  prominent  and  active 
part  in  the  discussion,  moved  in  the  House, 
"That  the  further  extension  of  the  system 
initiated  by  the  florin  will  be  of  great  pub- 
lic advantage."  This  motion  having  been 
carried  after  a  full  discussion,  virtually  con- 
demns our  existing  coinage.  The  next  step 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, to  consider  "  how  far  it  may  be  practi- 
cable and  advisable  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  decimal  division  into  the  coinage  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  That  Commission,  hav- 
ing before  them  the  Parliamentary  Report, 
embodying  evidence  which  so  unanimously 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
system,  resolved  to  select  their  first  wit- 
nesses from  amongst  those  who  disapproved 
of  the  scheme.  They  accordingly  proceeded 
to  call  before  them  those  persons  who  were 
understood,  by  their  publications  or  other- 
wise, to  be  the  most  prominent  and  best  in- 
formed of  the  opponents  of  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  who  were  either  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  coinage,  or  advocates  of  the 
scheme  known  as  the  penny  or  tenpenny 
scheme.  They  further  set  to  work  to  collect 
together  a  varied  mass  of  information  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  which,  together  with 
the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  selected  wit- 
nesses, they  presented  to  Her  Majesty  on 
the  4th  of  April  1857.  The  Commission 
consisted  of  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Over- 
stone,  and  Mr.  Hubbard.  In  their  Prelimi- 
nary Report,  just  referred  to,  they  stated 
that  a  series  of  questions  had  been  prepared 
by  one  of  their  number,  Lord  Overstone, 
described  by  their  author  as  being  "drawn 
up  with  a  view  of  bringing  under  distinct 
notice  and  examination  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  system  of  coinage,  and 
some  of  the  principal  difi'iculties  and  objec 
tions  which  had  been  suggested  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  decimal 
coinage."  These  questions  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  various  men  of  science  or  of 
business,  from  whom  speedy  answers  were 
requested.  Answers  were  accordingly  ob- 
tained, and  those  from  twenty -one  gentlemen 
were  subsequently  printed  by  the  Commis- 


sioners. Many  of  them  were  also  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  Decimal  Association, 
as  a  reply  to  the  arguments  involved  in  Lord 
Overstone's  questions. 

Here  the  matter  rests  for  the  present ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  cannot  rest  long. 
The  importance  of  the  movement,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  change  which  it  contemplates, 
have,  within  the  last  three  years,  excited  at- 
tention in  every  quarter  to  this  previously 
unpopular  subject.  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  enumerates  nearly  two  hundred 
publications  on  the  coinage,  including  news- 
paper articles,  during  the  year  1855.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  condense  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible  the  arguments  on  which 
is  based  the  conclusion  that  a  decimal  coin- 
age is  needed,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced. Having  done  this,  we  will  exhibit 
some  of  the  views  of  those  who  object  to 
the  Parliamentary  schertie,  either  on  the 
ground  of  the  difliculties  and  dangers  which 
would  attend  any  alteration,  or  on  the  ground 
of  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  particular 
measure  proposed.  We  will  next  contrast 
the  existing  coinage  with  its  opponent ;  and 
finally,  exhibit  some  arguments  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  a  decimal 
coinage  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

L  The  arguments  used  by  the  decimalists 
are  the  following : — 

Firsts  The  propriety  of  introducing  uni- 
formity by  causing  the  representation  of 
monies  to  be  conformable  to  that  of  abstract 
numbers.  The  basis  of  our  numeral  system 
is  self- indication  by  means  of  local  value, 
combined  with  "  ascent  by  tens."  Now, 
the  same  principle,  it  is  argued,  is  equally 
applicable  to  money — will  afford  like  fiicili- 
ties  when  so  applied — and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  adopted.  The  force  of  this  argument, 
so  far  as  representation  is  concerned,  is  due 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  mind  will  rest  on 
the  lowest  unit  for  support ;  so  that  03,587 
mils  will  be  read  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  mils,  just  as  the 
corresponding  abstract  number  would  be 
read.  In  other  words,  it  involves  the  con- 
dition that  reference  shall  be  made  to  only 
one  money  of  account,  or  one  unit  of  value, 
if  it  should  appear  that  this  hypothesis  is 
altogether  untenable,  the  advantages  pro- 
mised by  the  decimal  scale,  as  an  element 
In  a  representative  system,  will  be  much 
curtailed.  And  that  such  is  the  fact,  will  bo 
clear  after  a  little  reflection.  Will  men 
agree  to  think  and  speak  in  terms  of  far- 
things ?  Nay,  even  Professor  De  Morgan, 
the  ablest  and  staunchcst  advocate  of  the 
decimal  coinage,  does  not  propose  to  limit 
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written  sums  to  multiples  of  the  mil,  or  to| 
abandon  the  lines  of  separation  which  at 
present  divide  the  pounds  from  the  shillings, 
and  these  again  from  the  pence.  We  find 
him  writing  thus — L.63,  5fl.  8c.  7m.  Those 
who  advocate  the  decimal  principle  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  numerical  is  the  primary 
element  in  a  system  of  coinage,  and  the  de- 
cimal is  therefore  involved  in  it  of  necessity, 
and  consequently,  when  acting  uniformly, 
must  be  more  simple  and  easy  to  be  com- 
prehended," are  ready  to  admit  that  the  de-' 
feet  in  our  present  system  on  this  ground  is 
rather  theoretical  than  practical  (H.  W. 
Chisholm,  Esq.,  Answer  to  Lord  Overstone's 
Question  1).  We  are  consequently  to  look 
to  something  beyond  mere  representation 
when  we  inquire  into  the  advantages  of  con- 
forming the  monetary  to  the  numeral  sys- 
tem. The  advocates  of  this  conformity 
point  out — 

Secondly^  The  appropriateness  of  decimal 
notation  to  account-keeping,  which  consists 
in  writing  down  figures  and  summing  them 
up.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  our 
money  columns  as  three  only  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  really  five,  because 
both  the  shillings  and  the  pence  require  a 
separate  column  for  the  tens'  place.  It  is 
argued,  then,  that  the  proposed  system  will 
have  the  double  advantage  of  brevity  and 
uniformity  of  representation.  Moreover,  as 
the  irregularity  of  the  tens'  place  is  said  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  error,  the  new  sys- 
tem will,  it  is  believed,  add  accuracy  to 
simplicity  and  facility.  In  France  and  Ame- 
rica there  arc  but  two  columns  ;  and  as  the 
second  consists  of  only  two  figures,  both  of 
which  are  always  written  down,  the  chance 
of  error  in  the  smaller  monies  is  much  di- 
minished. So  important  is  this  simplifica- 
tion, that  Mr.  Meeking  has  been  ungallant 
enough  to  give  what  he  terms  a  proof  of 
the  decimal  coinage  being  very  easy,  that  in 
France,  women  keep  a  great  portion  of  the 
books. 

The  argument  here  exhibited  is  not  easily 
dealt  with.  Its  merits  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  have  always  regarded  division  into 
columns  as  a  simplification  ;  an-d,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  state,  from  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, that  boys  will  write  down  and  add  up 
sums  to  the  extent  of  L.20  or  so,  with  shil- 
lings and  pence,  who  could  not  for  their 
lives  write  down  from  dictation,  and  add  up, 
corresponding  whole  numbers  involving  tens 
of  thousands. 

Thirdly,  A  decimal  system  is  supposed 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  small  calculations 
which  accompany  payments  in  retail  trans- 
actions.    The  Astronomer  Royal  gives  this 


example: — "In  adding  mentally,  or  on 
paper,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  7d.,  when  I  have  added 
9d.  to  7d.,  and  formed  16d.,  I  have  the  trou- 
ble of  converting  the  16d.  into  Is.  4d-, — 
which  trouble  I  ought  not  to  have  in  a  well- 
arranged  coinage."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  Lord  Overstone 
has  pointed  out,  that  in  the  retail  transac- 
tions of  the  shop  or  market,  divisions  into 
halves,  quarters,  etc.,  is  more  convenient, 
and  more  in  unison  with  the  natural  habits 
of  mankind,  than  divisions  into  tenths.  To 
this  matter  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

Fourthly,  One  of  the  greatest  advantages 
promised  by  the  decimal  system,  is  the 
readiness  with  which  it  enters  along  with  the 
numeral  system  into  the  computations  that 
accompany  account-keeping,  and  into  those 
more  abstruse  calculations  which  are  the 
work  of  the  actuary  or  the  financier. 

Sir  Charles  Pasley  says,  truly — "The 
great  inconvenience  is,  that  in  accounts  you 
have  to  multiply.  There  are  many  complex 
accounts,  in  which  you  have  first  to  reduce 
pounds  into  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  them  back  again  by 
division  into  pounds,  which  is  exceedingly 
inconvenient.  I  believe  the  inconvenience 
is  acknowledged  by  every  person,  except 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  out 
accounts  daily  by  routine."  And  Sir  John 
Herschel  argues  in  favour  of  decimilisation 
thus  : — "  The  Ready  Reckoner  would  be 
dispensed  with,  or  its  place  supplied  by  a 
general  multiplication  table  of  compara- 
tively small  extent;  and  possibly  a  table  of 
logarithms  might  occasionally  be  seen  where 
now  such  a  thing  is  never  dreamt  of.  All 
statistical,  revenue,  and  general  commercial 
computations  would  be  facilitated,  and  the 
acquisition  of  clear  views  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  prices,  imports  and  exports,  du- 
ties, taxes,  etc.,  very  greatly  so,  by  disen- 
cumbering the  elements  of  computation  of 
the  infinite  complexity  of  denominations 
under  which  they  are  now  presented.  The 
introduction  of  the  decimal  system  would 
get  rid  also  of  the  whole  of  that  complexity 
which  consists  in  what  we  call  rule  of  three, 
sums  of  complicated  denominations.  In 
these  calculations,  an  immensity  of  labour 
would  be  saved,  and  a  great  deal  of  clerk- 
ship in  the  adding  up  of  columns;  and  the 
quantities  of  mistakes  that  arise  with  those 
who  are  not  from  their  youth  up  accustomed 
to  that  work,  is  very  great."  On  these 
grounds,  a  decimal  coinage  has  been  justly 
termed  a  "  labour-saving  machine."  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  goes  further,  and  argues 
that  the  complication  of  our  present  system 
not  only  adds  to  the  labour  of  what  is  ac- 
tually done,  and  must  be  done,  but  forms  a 
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barrier  to  prevent  the  performance  of  much 
that  ought  to  be  done,  but  is  not.  He  says, 
that  the  money  which  changes  hands  is  not 
that  which  would  change  hands  if  we  had  a 
more  simple  system.  He  instances  the  in- 
come tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  which,  he 
argues,  must  have  been  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation in  the  mind  of  the  minister  to  three 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  Government  abandon- 
ed about  L.30,000  in  every  million  of  taxes, 
by  taking  7d.  in  the  pound  instead  of  three 
per  cent.  But  does  not  Professor  De  Mor- 
gan, in  this  example,  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  so  much  insists,  that 
dealers  accommodate  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities to  the  monies  now  in  use  1  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  satisfied  himself  that  7d.  in  the 
pound  was  sufficient ;  and  if  so,  where  was 
the  loss  or  inconvenience  ?  Another  exam- 
ple given  by  Professor  De  Morgan  is  the 
custom  of  substituting  interest  for  discount. 
For  instance,  a  bill  for  L.lOO  due  a  year 
hence,  at  five  per  cent.,  is  discounted  at  L.95, 
instead  of  L.95,  4s.  9d.  We  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Professor  De  Morgan  has 
not  been  so  happy  in  the  selection  of  this 
example  as  in  that  of  the  income  tax.  The 
connection  between  interest  on  the  sum  paid, 
and  the  sum  itself,  which  is  unknown,  is  the 
real  difficulty,-  and  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  monetary  system.  Is  the 
division  of  LI 0,000  by  105  so  difficult,  that 
a  dealer  sacrifices  4s.  9d.  rather  than  per- 
form it  1  If  this  be  so,  he  will  continue  the 
sacrifice  under  any  system  whatever.  We 
believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  custom  has 
sanctioned  a  mode  of  dealing,  the  principle 
of  which  is  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city. Five  per  cent,  strikes  off*  five  pounds 
in  the  hundred,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it, 
spite  of  the  word  discount. 

Fifthly^  It  is  argued  that  the  want  of  deci- 
malisation is  a  check  on  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes.  Professor  De  Morgan 
says : — "  Upon  the  education  of  the  poor  it  is 
a  tax  of  a  tremendous  magnitude ;  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  poor  are  far  more  difficult  than 
those  of  the  rich,  and  also  more  numerous." 
He  is  of  opinion  that  taking  all  the  schools 
of  the  country,  commercial  as  well  as  classi- 
cal, and  considering  in  how  many  of  them 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  form  the 
great  mass  of  what  is  taught,  he  is  entitled 
to  regard  arithmetic  as  occupying  the  fifth  part 
in  time  of  the  primary  education  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  of  this  time  one-fourth  part  is 
thrown  away  by  the  present  system  of  coin- 
age, weights,  and  measures.  Thus  the  loss 
of  time  in  education,  before  proceeding  to 
college  or  to  business,  is  five  per  cent.  He 
states  again,  that  besides  the  loss  of  time,  the 


student  sustains  a  farther  injury  by  the  dis- 
traction of  his  attention.  As  soon  as  he  has 
mastered  the  primary  rules  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  his  at- 
tention is  called  off  to  another  system,  or 
rather  complication  of  systems,  which  causes 
him  to  forget  what  he  has  learned,  and  makes 
the  subsequent  use  of  arithmetic  more  dif- 
ficult than  is  necessary. 

We  wish  to  express  as  distinctly  as  possi- 
ble our  firm  conviction,  that  Professor  De 
Morgan  is  under  a  delusion  in  respect  to  the 
influence  of  decimal  arithmetic  on  education. 
We  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  a  child 
ever  begins  to  understand  what  he  is  doing 
until  the  tangible  form  in  which  the  ex- 
changes are  made  under  the  compound  rules 
throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  all 
American  treatises  on  arithmetic  which  we 
have  seen,  abundance  of  examples  are  given 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  many 
teachers  endeavour  to  make  their  pupils  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  "carrying  and  bor- 
rowing" by  illustrations  drawn  from  another 
scale  than  the  decimal.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  that,  so  far  as  mere  acquisition  is  con- 
cerned, considerable  saving  of  time  would  be 
eff*ected  by  a  complete  decimalisation  ;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  education  would  be  there- 
by facilitated.-  We  speak  from  some  know- 
ledge of  the  humblest  schools  in  Scotland, 
and  can  record  with  pleasure  the  fact,  that 
they  aim  at  something  more  than  the  im- 
parting of  information  ;  they  try  to  lead  the 
child  to  discover  his  own  ignorance,  and  to 
correct  it.  And  the  science  of  arithmetic  is 
one  of  the  very  best  exercises  of  which  the 
schoolmaster  can  avail  himself.  The  effect 
which  its  mixed  character  produces  on  the 
lad's  mind,  in  teaching  him  to  think  before 
he  acts,  if  it  goes  no  deeper,  certainly  does 
enable  him  to  master  the  science  itself.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  English  country  schools,. de- 
ficient as  they  were  in  our  grandfathers'  days, 
generally  contrived  to  produce  good  arith- 
meticians 1  Professor  De  Morgan  himself 
admits  that  •'  the  English  have  always  shown 
a  greater  aptitude  for  arithmetic  than  our 
neighbours  the  French."  And  he  adds  fur- 
ther, "  I  think  the  English  have  seized  the 
decimal  notion  better  than  their  neighbours." 
— {Parliamentary  lieport^  757,  759.)  May 
not  much  of  this  superiority  be  due  to  the 
educating  character  of  our  monetary  system  ? 
— to  the  constant  appeal  to  value  and  change 
of  value  which  it  enforces? — whilst  decimal 
arithmetic  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  by  mere 
unintelligent  writing  down. 

Sixthly,  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  in 
their  Report  (1853),  specify,  as  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  existing  system,  that 
it  confuses  questions  of  foreign  exchanges ; 
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whereas  the  decimal  system,  "  by  facilitating 
the  comparison  between  the  coinage  of  this 
country  and  other  countries  that  have  adopt- 
ed the  decimal  system,  would  tend  to  the 
convenience  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
exchange  operations,  of  travellers  and 
others."  Much  of  the  evidence  on  which 
this  statement  is  made,  we  confess  ourselves 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  For  exam- 
ple, James  Lawrie,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
"  Universal  Exchange  Tables,"  states  the  fol- 
lowing case : — "  France  gives  us  25  francs 
and  22i  centimes,  more  or  less,  for  our 
pound  sterling.  This  exchange  is  equivalent 
to  39y^o  mils  per  franc.  If  we  had  a  deci- 
mal money,  we  could  probably  purchase  the 
franc  at  39^  mils,  and  have,  in  all  cases,  the 
turn  of  exchange  in  our  favour."  The  logic 
of  this  is  possibly  quite  clear  to  a  financier, 
but  to  us  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  It 
seems  to  read  thus : — If  we  had  a  decimal 
system,  the  franc  would  be  valued  at  39*6 
mils ;  but  probably  we  should  not  be  asked 
to  deal  decimally,  but  be  allowed  to  take  the 
nearest  vulgar  fraction,  39^,  and  thus  effect 
a  gain  of  y^  of  a  mil.  The  same  gentleman 
prepared  a  table  for  the  Committee,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  proved  that,  under  a  de- 
cimal system  we  shall  effect  a  gain  of  7|d. 
in  the  purchase  of  1000  French  francs.  The 
reason  being,  as  before  (at  least  we  see  no 
other  reason),  that  when  you  have  a  decimal 
system  you  need  not  use  it,  but  may  approx- 
imate by  the  nearest  vulgar  fraction ;  for 
here  he  takes  39f  cents  as  the  value  of  the 
French  franc — the  data  being  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case,  where  he  made  it  39*6. 
We  confess  ourselves  also  utterly  unable  to 
understand  why  the  decimal  of  a  pound 
should  be  different  from  the  decimal  of  a  de- 
cimal pound.  If  it  arises  from  a  custom  of 
calculators  to  stop  at  a  certain  number  of 
decimal  places,  we  suppose  it  will  operate  in 
both  directions.  The  French  will  have  their 
turn.  As  the  traveller  and  the  lien  jogged 
on  together,  the  former  pointed  out  to  his 
companion  the  sculpture  of  a  man  bestriding 
a  lion,  whereupon  the  other  remarked, 
"  When  we  are  the  sculptors  we  make  the 
lion  bestride  the  man."  Mr.  Lawrie's  other 
example,  relative  to  Holland,  presents  pre- 
cisely the  same  anomaly.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  an  interminable  decimal  is  preferable 
to  a  whole  number  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  of  a  deci- 
mal notation,  in  an  international  point  of 
view,  except  that  it  facilitates  certain  com- 
putations, we  really  do  not  know.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Report,  however,  these 
advantages  have  doubtless  assumed  a  new 
and  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons.    During  the  Exposition  Universelle  in 
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Paris,  in  1855,  a  society  was  formed,  of 
which  the  British  branch  calls  itself  the  Inter- 
national Association.  The  objects  which  this 
Association  contemplates,  are  the  bringing 
about  of  absolute  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  Europe,  or,  if  possible, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  pos- 
sible uniformity  in  coins.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  this  Asso- 
ciation propose  to  eflfect  their  purpose,  nor 
do  we  know  whether  any  of  the  witnesses 
examined  under  the  Royal  Commission  are 
members  of  the  Association.  The  views 
entertained  by  those  witnesses  appear  to  us 
to  be  utterly  irreconcileable  amongst  them- 
selves. At  any  rate,  as  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  Association  .form  no  part  of  the  Par- 
liamentary scheme,  we  shall  pass  on  to  other 
matters. 

II.  Admitting,  then,  that  a  decimal  sys- 
tem offers  certain  advantages,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  as  to  its  introduction.  We  post- 
pone discussing  the  question  of  the  propriety 
or  desiry,bleness  of  change,  because  our 
readers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appre- 
ciate that  discussion  when  they  shall  have  a 
clear  apprehension  of  what  the  change  is 
which  is  contemplated,  and  of  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  brought  about. 
And  at  the  outset,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  distinction  between  a  change  in  the 
coinage  and  a  change  in  the  accounts  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  gold 
is  the  standard  of  money,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, alone  is  money  in  this  country.  Prior 
to  1816,  silver  was  a  legal  tender;  but  from 
that  date  it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  except  to  the 
extent  of  forty  shillings.  As  to  copper,  it  is, 
of  course  only  a  make-weight.  The  silver 
and  copper  coins  bear  a  nominal  value,  as 
compared  with  the  sovereign,  which  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  metal  of  which  they 
are  composed.  These  coins  having,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  tokens,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  values  attached  to  them  may  at  any 
time  be  altered  by  Parliament.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  copper  por- 
tion of  the  coinage,  and  the  silver  smaller 
than  the  sixpence,  be  lowered  four  per  cent., 
the  whole  change  to  a  decimal  system  is  ef- 
fected, so  far  as  accounts  are  concerned.  The 
florin  then  becomes  the  unit  in  the  second 
column,  and  the  shilling  of  fifty  farthings,  in- 
stead of  forty-eight,  becomes  the  half-florin. 
Theoretically  this  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
whatever  the  practical  difficulties  may  be. 
And  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  place  it 
in  the  front  of  our  discussion,  as  an  index  to 
what  is  to  follow.  It  may  be  called  the  ru- 
dimentary form  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme. 
But  there  is  another  scheme,  commencing  at 
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the  other  extremity  of  the  existing  coinage, 
and  supported  by  arguments  derived  from 
totally  different  considerations  from  those 
which  have  influenced  the  advocates  of  its 
rival.  This  scheme  proposes  to  take  the 
penny  as  its  unit,  and  to  reckon  in  tens  and 
tenths  of  pennies.  It  has  been  called  the 
penny  or  tenpenny  scheme. 

We  proceed  now  to  compare  the  merits 
of  these  two  rival  schemes.  It  may  suffice 
barely  to  mention  the  fact,  that  there  are  in 
reality  no  less  than  eleven  distinct  proposals* 
for  effecting  the  desired  end,  based  respective- 
ly on  the  guinea,  the  pound,  the  half-sovereign, 
the  eight  shillings,  the  crown,  the  double  florin, 
the  half-crown,  the  twenty-penny,  the  penny, 
the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing.  Of  these, 
however,  all  but  two  are  virtually  defunct, 
and  it  would  be  mere  w^aste  of  time  to  give 
them  even  a  passing  notice.  The  two  rival 
schemes,  then,  are  the  pound  and  mil  scheme, 
and  the  penny  or  tenpenny  scheme — the 
former  supported  by  such  men  as  Professor 
De  Morgan,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir 
John  Herschel,  etc. ;  the  latter,  by  Dr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Rathbone,  etc. 

The  pound  and  mil  scheme  was  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee  in  1853.  We  cannot  exhibit 
its  features  better  than  in  their  own  words  : 
— *'  The  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  What 
shall  be  the  unit  of  the  new  system  of  coin- 
age ?  and  your  Committee  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  present  pound  ster- 
ling. Considering  that  the  pound  is  the 
present  standard,  and  therefore  associated 
with  all  our  ideas  of  money  value,  and  that 
it  is  the  basis  on  which  all  our  exchange 
transactions  with  the  whole  world  rest,  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  that  any  altera- 
tion of  it  would  lead  to  infinite  complication 
and  embarrassment  in  our  commercial  deal- 
ings; in  addition  to  which,  it  fortunately 


•  There  is  also  the  duodecimal  system — 12  pence 
make  a  sbilliDg,  12  shillings  make  a  pound.  Duode- 
cimals have  always  found  favour  with  pure  theorists : 
they  found  favour  also,  it  would  seem,  with  Napo- 
leon, who  certainly  was  not  a  pure  theorist.  Pro- 
fessor Play  fair,  in  his  Review  of  M6chain  and  Delam- 
brc's  Arc  of  the  Meridian  {Edinburgh  lieview,  1807), 
censures  the  Academicians,  because,  when  they  were 
under  no  restraint  from  custom  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  when  the  Revolution  had  shaken  every- 
thing from  its  scat,  they  resolved  to  restore  and 
complete  the  decimal  scale,  instead  of  adopting  the 
duodecimal.  It  may  perhaps  servo  as  a  check  to 
those  who  think  with  Playfair,  to  learn  that  the 
Academicians  acted  advisedly.  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
friend  of  Mr  Quincey  Adams,  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  the  latter,  that  the  (jiiestion  of  the  duodeci- 
malisation  of  arithmetic  was  discussed  and  rejected; 
and  adds,  that  this  occurred  at  a  meeting,  which 
comprised  such  names  as  Lavoisier,  Borda,  Delam- 
bre,  Tralles,  Van  Swinden,  and  Uarslor. 


happens  that  its  retention  would  afford  the 
means  of  introducing  the  decimal  system 
with  the  minimum  of  change.  Its  tenth  part 
already  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  florin  or 
two-shilling  piece ;  while  an  alteration  of 
four  per  cent,  in  the  present  farthing  will 
serve  to  convert  that  coin  into  the  lowest 
step  of  the  decimal  scale  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  represent  by  means  of  an  actual  coin, 
viz.,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  pound.  To 
this  lowest  denomination,  your  Committee 
purpose,  in  order  to  mark  its  relation  to  the 
unit  of  value,  to  give  the  name  of  mil.  The 
addition  of  a  coin,  to  be  called  a  cent,  of  the 
value  of  10  mils,  and  equal  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  pound,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 
florin,  would  serve  to  complete  the  list  of 
coins  necessary  to  represent  the  monies  of 
account,  which  would  accordingly  be  pounds, 
florins,  cents,  and  mils." 

This  statement  embodies,  substantially, 
the  views  of  the  whole  mass  of  supporters 
of  the  pound  and  mil  system.  They  have, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  being  harmonious,  and 
they  all  appear  to  be  really  satisfied  of  the 
extreme  desirableness  of  the  change  they 
propose.  The  only  questions  which  remain 
behind  are — How  shall  the  new  system  be 
introduced  ?  And  what  steps  will  be  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  certain  obstacles'? 
Relative  to  the  former,  the  ideas  entertained 
by  Professor  De  Morgan  in  1853,  have  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  originality.  He  says  : 
"  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  which 
of  two  plans  should  be  taken — a  gradual  in- 
troduction, or  an  introduction  at  one  step. 
If  the  new  system  be  introduced  gradually, 
the  process  would  be,  without  saying  a  word 
about  new  coinage  or  the  decimal  system, 
merely  to  call  in  the  half  crowns  and  issue 
the  florins.  When  that  is  done,  the  process 
would  be  to  coin  a  coin  of  2i^d., — that  is,  of 
the  present  coinage,  without  any  reference 
to  decimal  coinage,  or  to  any  alteration  of 
our  system.  If  a  coin  of  2^d.  were  brought 
into  use — supposing  that  such  a  coin  could 
be  easily  brought  into  use,  of  which  I  am  no 
judge — with  the  same  advantage  as  the  3d. 
and  4d.,  the  first  thing  that  would  strike  the 
people  would  be,  that  five  of  those  would 
make  Is.  and  ^d.,  and  that  ten  of  them  would 
make  a  florin  and  Id.  They  would  soon 
learn  how  to  give  and  take  change,  because 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  remember  that  five 
of  the  new  coins  make  Is.  OJd.  People 
would  soon  come  to  the  idea  that  this  odd 
4d.  in  the  Is.,  and  odd  Id.  in  the  florin,  was 
a  nuisance,  and  it  might  then  bo  abolished 
as  a  nuisance,  and  the  1  s.  brought  to  the  five 
new  coins,  and  the  florin  to  the  ten  now 
coins ;  and  that  would  bo  the  gradual  way 
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of  introducing  the  system,  never  mentioning 
the  decimal  system,  nor  giving  the  people 
a  notion  of  the  change,  until  a  proclamation 
should  be  issued  to  strike  off  the  |d.  on  the 
shilling,  and  the  Id.  on  the  florin.  That 
would  be  a  gradual  introduction  into  legal 
use  of  the  florin,  cent,  mil,  or  any  other 
terms  that  might  be  chosen." — {Pari.  Bep. 
No.  715.) 

This  notion  appears  to  us  altogether  vis- 
ionary. It  is  like  unroofing  tlie  cottages 
that  the  inmates  may  be  compelled  to  take 
themselves  off.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Professor  De  Morgan  still  entertains  this 
view  ;  at  any  rate,  what  he  most  strongly 
insists  on  now  is,  that  the  coins  below  six- 
pence, or  at  least  the  copper  coins,  should  be 
lowered  by  proclamation  four  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  silver  sixpence  should  be  equal  to 
twenty-five  farthings,  or  six  copper  pence 
and  a  farthing.  The  argument,  that  such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
might  produce  a  vague  but  dangerous  im- 
pression of  more  extensive  injustice,  he 
meets,  in  his  usual  humorous  vein,  thus  : — 
"  A.  B.  goes  to  bed  on  the  last  night  of  far- 
things with  six  copper  pence  in  his  pocket, 
the  equivalent  of  a  half  shilling  bit,  which  he 
has  exchanged  for  them  during  the  day. 
He  rises  on  the  first  morning  of  mils  an  im- 
poverished man.  A  Government  flea  has 
bit  his  pocket  in  the  night,  and  has  eaten 
four  parts  in  the  hundred  of  the  value  of  his 
copper.  His  six  copper  bits  will  no  longer 
change  for  the  half  shilling  bit :  they  want  a 
new  farthing,  ||-  of  the  old  farthing,  to  be 
what  they  were  before.  This  nCver  happens 
again  :  in  all  time  to  come,  warned  by  bitter 
experience,  he  will  not  let  his  half  shilling  go 
until  he  sees  the  odd  farthing  which  is  to 
come  in.  This  tone  is  no  exaggeration. 
This  spoliation,  this  robbery  of  four  per 
cent,  of  a  man's  odd  copper,  done  once  in 
his  life,  that  he  and  his  children  may  be 
benefited  for  ever,  has  been  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  to  rouse  a  patriot  and  kill  a 
philanthropist."  The  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  some  others,  entertain  a  slightly  modi- 
fied opinion,  the  propriety  of  which  is  very 
questionable,  viz.,  that  the  light  pennies 
should  pass  as  four  mil  pieces,  and  the  heavy 
rimmed  pennies  of  Bolton  and  Watt's  coin- 
age as  five  mil  pieces.  Of  course,  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  will  be  only  temporary 
during  the  transition  state  of  the  currency ; 
but  those  who  are  aware  of  the  vast  amount 
of  coinage  in  circulation,  and  of  the  extreme 
difiiculty  of  calling  it  in  and  replacing  it, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  transition  period 
will  be  very  great  indeed.  Were  a  system 
of  decimal  accounts  at  once  legalised,  few 
of  those  concerned  in  the  change  would  live 


to  see  the  new  coins  firmly  established,  and 
the  old  tolerably  scarce.  The  Master  of  the 
Mint  estimated  the  whole  amount  of  Brit- 
ish silver  in  circulation  in  1853  at  13,000,000 
sterling  in  value,  or  about  236,000,000 
pieces  of  all  denominations;  of  which  125,- 
000,000  silver  pieces  would  require  to  be 
withdrawn  and  recoined.  Eurther,  the 
amount  of  copper  in  circulation  is  about 
5000  tons,  numbering  270,000,000  of  pieces. 
All  this  would  have  to  be  recoined ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  shillings,  numbering 
about  110,000,000,  would  require  ultimately 
to  be  reissued  as  half  florins.  The  prelimi- 
nary steps  would  be  to  withdraw  the  half 
crown,  to  increase  the  number  of  florins, 
and  to  coin  a  cent  piece.  With  a  view  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  half-crown,  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  issued  a  circular  to  the  bankers 
in  1S54,  requesting  to  be  informed  if  the 
florin  has  been  approved,  and  if  approved, 
how  far  on  its  own  merits,  as  a  convenient 
element  of  value  in  itself,  and  how  far  as  a 
presumed  stage  in  the  transition  to  a  deci- 
mal coinage.  The  answers  which  he  obtained 
are  very  contradictory — so  much  so,  that, 
presuming  them  to  be  exponents  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  same  class  of  the  public,  they 
are  altogether  worthless.  Messrs  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Co.  say  that  the  florin  is  gen- 
erally disliked ;  Messrs.  Bosanquet,  that  it 
is  generally  approved :  which  are  we  to  be- 
lieve %  Observe,  these  are  not  the  opinions 
of  individuals,  to  which  any  amount  of  lati- 
tude may  fairly  be  allowed,  but  conclusions 
drawn  by  men  who  are  in  hourly  communi- 
cation with  the  public  on  this  very  point,  as 
to  what  the  public  approve  or  disapprove. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Mint  continues  its  is- 
sue of  florins  coined  out  of  new  silver,  and 
allows  them  to  circulate  along  with  the  exr 
isting  37,000,000  of  half-crowns.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  justifiable  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  decimal  must  ultimately  supersede 
the  present  coinage.  The  co-existence  of  the 
florin  and  half-crown  is  very  generally  dis- 
approved. Thirty-seven  bankers  draw  at- 
tention to  the  confusion  and  mistake  caused 
by  the  similarity  of  the  coins.  After  all, 
however,  the  public  will  cheerfully  bear  a 
considerable  amount  of  inconvenience,  pro- 
vided they  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  will  result 
in  a  great  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country. 

A  question  of  far  greater  importance  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  The  introduction 
of  the  pound  and  mil  system,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  effected,  will  involve  as  a 
necessity  the  abolition  of  the  penny,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  alteration  of 
its  relative  value.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
the  readjustment  of  a  great  number  of  exist- 
ing contracts   and  obligations  based  upon 
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that  coin.  These  embrace  duties  by  which 
a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  is 
raised,  such  as  postage,  newspaper  and  re- 
ceipt stamps,  as  well  as  many  duties  of 
customs ;  in  addition  to  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  private  interests  are  concerned,  such 
as  railway,  bridge,  ferry  and  road  tolls.  To 
alter  such  charges  to  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  the  new  coinage — four  mils — would  en- 
tail a  loss  to  the  receiver  of  4  per  cent.  ; 
whilst,  if  the  next  higher  coin — five  mils — 
were  substituted,  the  payer  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
arrived  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  these 
matters,  are  more  satisfactory  as  regards 
cumulative  payments,  than  as  regards  those 
which  must  usually  be  made  in  very  small 
sums,  amounting  to  a  few  pence  only. 
Newspaper  stamps,  for  example,  may  be 
charged  by  the  dozen,  so  that  the  price  shall 
remain  exactly  the  same  as  at  present.  But 
there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  dealing  with  post- 
age and  receipt  stamps.  The  committee  ap- 
pear to  have  a  slight  leaning  towards  the 
increased  price  of  5  mils,  because  of  its 
decimal  character.  Relative  to  the  very 
important  question  of  railway  charges,  tolls, 
etc.,  they  mention,  with  hesitation,  one  sug- 
gestion only  of  the  many  which  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  viz.,  that  the  loss  which 
would  be  sustained  hy  the  ultimate  reduc- 
tion (to  4  mils)  in  the  charges,  might  be 
provided  for  by  sanctioning  a  small  increase 
(to  5  mils)  in  those  charges  for  a  limited 
period.  They  do  not  name  a  period ;  but 
the  Astronomer  Royal  fixed  it  at  five  years, 
which  corresponds  with  the  calculations  of 
Professor  De  Morgan.  They  conclude  this 
branch  of  their  Report  by  referring  the 
House  to  the  evidence  they  have  received 
on  the  subject.  Turning  to  that  evidence, 
we  find  a  principle  laid  down  by  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  which  met  the  views  of 
many  of  the  witnesses  subsequently  exam- 
ined, "  that  payments  defined  by  the  old 
scale  are  to  be  discharged,  on  the  new  scale, 
by  their  equivalents  in  the  nearest  mil." 
The  great  objection  to  the  working  of  this 
principle,  besides  its  inequality,  is  the  ne- 
cessity which  it  imposes  of  constant  recourse 
to  a  table  or  tables  published  by  authority. 
The  drover  who  pays  8  mils  of  toll  for  his 
score  of  sheep,  will  require  some  persuasion 
to  induce  him  to  pay  17  mils  for  two  score. 
The  bone  of  contention  in  his  new  multipli- 
cation table — twice  8  make  17 — will  stick 
in  his  throat  and  ruffle  his  temper. 

A  host  of  such  difficulties  as  these  remain 
undisposed  of,  amply  sufficient  to  give 
strength  to  the  opponent  scheme,  which 
consists  in  making  the  existing  penny  the 


unit  for  multiplication  and  division,  and  in 
coining  a  tenpenny  piece  as  the  silver  unit. 
This  coin  we  shall  term  a  franc. 

To  this  scheme  we  now  proceed  to  direct 
our  attention  very  briefly.  The  views  of  its 
supporters  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  This  scheme  has  not, 
like  its  opponent,  the  advantage  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  influential  and  wealthy  men  at  its 
back.  It  rests  entirely  on  the  able  advocacy 
of  its  proposers,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
is  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum. 
To  this  gentleman  the  country  is  indebted 
for  the  compilation  of  an  index  of  writings 
on  the  subject  of  the  coinage,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  1G05  to  1857.  It  may  be 
noticed,  that,  whilst  the  supporters  of  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme  are  unanimous  in 
favour  of  a  change  of  the  coinage,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  penny  scheme  are  not  so. 
Many  of  them  would  prefer  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  are.  Mr.  Slater,  for 
instance,  the  first  witness  examined  by  the 
Commissioners,  is  by  no  means  an  advocate 
for  any  change ;  and  Dr.  Gray  is  averse  to 
change,  and  proposes  the  penny  unit  only  if 
driven  to  a  decimal  system.  Mr.  Rathbone, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  decided  in  favour 
of  a  decimal  scale,  and  equally  decided  in 
condemning  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  as 
likely  to  prove  mischievous  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  penny  and  tenpenny  scheme 
maintain  its  superiority  to  its  rival,  are 
these  : — 

1.  The  pound  and  mil  scheme  alters  or 
destroys  all  coins  below  sixpence,  whilst  the 
other  does  not  affect  them. 

2.  It  requires  the  constant  use  of  three 
decimal  places,  or  three  places  of  figures,  be- 
low the  unit,  the  lowest  of  which,  amounting 
occasionally  to  more  than  twopence,  could 
not,  even  in  banking  and  mercantile  accounts, 
be  omitted;  the  other  requires  but  one 
figure  below  the  unit. 

3.  The  lowest  coin  in  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme  is  not  sufficiently  small,  whereas  the 
other  would  admit  of  the  adoption  of  coins 
of  the  tenth  of  a  penny.  ^ 

4.  The  one  disarranges  all  duties,  tolls, 
contracts,  etc.,  which  the  other  does  not 
aflfect. 

5.  The  new  coins  on  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme  offer  no  facility  for  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries  that  have  adopted 
the  decimal  system,  as  not  a  single  foreign 
coin  of  those  countries  bears  any  approxi- 
mate relation  to  the  florin,  cent,  or  mil; 
whereas  the  franc  of  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy  being  nearly  equivalent  to 
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one,  the  florins  of  Holland  and  Germany  to 
two,  and  the  dollar  of  America  to  Jive  of 
these  tenpenny  coins,  the  latter  system  will 
afford  great  facilities  for  exchanges. 

6.  The  pound  and  mil  scheme,  by  disar- 
ranging the  lower  monies,  throws  all  the  dif- 
ficulty and  confusion  attendant  on  change  on 
the  poor,  who  are  least  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter them,  and  who  do  not  seek  a  change  :  the 
penny  scheme  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
lower  monies. 

7.  The  former  system  must  be  introduced 
suddenly  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  cannot 
co-exist  with  our  present  system :  the  latter 
can  be  introduced  gradually,  as  found  advan- 
tageous. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  in  detail  into 
the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  ten- 
penny  scheme.  A  few  of  the  most  effective 
must  suffice. 

Dr.  Gray  says,  "  The  question  may  be 
shortly  stated  thus: — 1.  Siiall  we  retain  the 
pound  as  the  unit,  divided  into  10th,  100th, 
and  1 000th  parts,  and  thus  introduce  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  coins,  and  new  names  and 
of  new  values,  together  with  a  complicated, 
and,  in  many  cases,  an  inaccurate,  system  of 
computation,  producing  much  confusion,  and 
engendering  great  distrust  among  the  people 
at  large  1 

"  Or  2.  Shall  we  relinquish  the  pound  as 
a  money  of  account,  retaining  all  our  present 
coins,  with  the  same  names  and  with  the 
same  values,  together  with  a  perfect  decimal 
system  of  accounts,  and  a  simple  and  per- 
fectly accurate  system  of  computation,  which 
may  be  brought  into  use  without  any  con- 
fusion or  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  at  large,  who  may  indifferently  use 
either  the  present  system  or  the  new  one, 
until  they  become  satisfied  of  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  ?  .  .  .  .  The  chief  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  deci- 
mal system,  are  drawn  from  its  use  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. But  all  the  countries  referred  to  have 
uniformly  avoided  the  great  evil  which  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  Committee's  scheme, 
by  choosing  a  small  unit,  which  for  the  low- 
est values  would  require  only  two  places  of 
decimals.  Thus  the  unit  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
proposed  tenpence ;  that  of  Holland  to  twenty 
pence  ;  and  those  of  Italy,  Savoy,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Singapore,  etc., 
to  fifty  English  pence." — {Prel.  Rep.  of 
Royal  Commission,  No.  413.)  "  Every 
country  that  has  adopted  a  decimal  system 
has  based  it  on  the  small  current  coin  of  the 
people;  they  have  never  altered  the  smaller 
coin,  analogous  to  our  penny,  in  the  least." — 
(Ihid.  No.  352.)     "  The  Government  having 


before  their  minds  the  public  excitement  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  at 
Dublin  in  the  time  of  Swift,  when  only  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  coinage  was  under- 
taken, and  being  aware  of  the  numerous 
legislative  changes  required,  to  adjust  the 
taxes,  tolls,  wages,  outstanding  bills,  and 
promissory  notes,  etc.,  to  the  altered  coin- 
age, to  the  debasement  of  the  standard,  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  copper  coinage,  and 
consequent  confiscation  of  private  property, 
— will  not  willingly  incur  the  responsibility 
of  proposing  the  extraordinary  and,  I  may 
say,  unjust  changes  which  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee involves ;  which  are  wholly  dependent  on 
the  assumption  that  the  pound  must  be  re- 
tained as  the  unit,  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  is  beneficial  for  the  richer  commercial 
classes ;  no  other  nation  in  the  world  using  a 
decimal  system,  having  a  unit  of  one-fourth 
that  amount." — {Ibid.,  No.  358.) 

Mr.  Turner  gives  some  examples  of  the 
injury  which  would  be  produced  by  the  de- 
preciation of  the  penny,  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  dealt  with  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  For  example :  Benefit  Socie- 
ties— "  The  Manchester  Unity,  which  is  the 
largest,  has  4000  lodges,  and  230,000  mem- 
bers. I  find  that  most  of  the  lodges  pay 
every  fortnight ;  the  subscription  rising  from 
4d.  a  week  to  7d.  a  week.  If  the  cent  and 
mil  plan  were  carried  into  operation,  the  old 
members  will  have  paid  in  the  large  pence, 
and  they  will  have  to  receive  out  in  the 
small  pence."— (/li^iW.,  No.  G41.)  Mr.  Tur- 
ner also  insists  on  the  injury  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  certain  retail  traders,  for  in- 
stance, the  publicans,  who  sell  beer  at  a 
penny  the  halfpint — an  unalterable  price, — 
and  who  could  not  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  article  without  causing  it  to  cease  to  be 
beer. 

Mr.  Slater  advocates  the  tenpenny  unit  on 
the  ground  of  its  near  approach  in  value  to 
the  French  franc.  He  states  that  the  firm 
of  which  he  is  a  partner  are  very  large  im- 
porters of  French  goods,  and,  of  course,  have 
to  sell  those  goods  in  English  money.  The 
reduction  from  French  money  would,  on  the 
system  he  prefers,  be  simply  the  subtraction 
in  the  invoice  of  a  certain  rate  of  discount. 
At  the  present  moment,  he  states  that  it  is 
the  practice  to  take  French  monies  as  at 
twenty-five  francs  to  the  pound,  whatever 
the  rate  of  exchange  may  be.  The  simpli 
city  of  converting  French  money  into  Eng- 
lish by  multiplying  by  four  is  so  great,  that 
any  little  difference  afterwards  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  per-centage. 

Mr.  Rathbone  is  decided  in  favour  of  a 
decimal  monetary  system  :  he  is  equally  de- 
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cided  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  ten- 
penny  scheme.  He  further  declares  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  abandon  the  pound  ;  but, 
when  pressed  by  the  Committee  to  reconcile 
the  retention  of  the  pound  with  a  penny  or 
tenpenny  unit,  of  neither  of  which  is  it  a  de- 
cimal multiple,  he  admitted  that,  practically, 
the  pound  must  in  the  end  cease  to  a  money 
of  account. 

Mr.  James  Lawrie,  to  whose  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  we  have 
before  alluded,  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  tables  on  their  plan.  The 
result  appears  to  have  been  that  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
published  a  treatise  setting  forth  the  griev- 
ances which  would  arise  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary scheme,  and  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  tenpenny.  He  argues  that  our 
coinage,  as  it  stands,  does  not  descend  low 
enough,  and  that  the  pound  and  mil  scheme 
supplies  no  remedy.  When  buttons  are 
sold  at  41  for  a  farthing,  and  tape  at  5  yards 
for  a  farthing,  he  thfnks  a  unit  should  be 
adopted  which  would  enable  the  buyer  to 
pay  a  smaller  sum  than  a  farthing  or  a  mil, 
and  this  he  finds  can  be  done  by  the  ten- 
penny  scheme. 

We  believe  we  have  exhibited  some  of  the 
most  forcible  arguments  used  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  tenpenny  scheme.  We  do  not 
extend  them,  simply  because  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  will  never 
be  seriously  entertained  by  the  Government. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  we  shall  abandon,  as  a 
coin  of  account,  the  pound  sterling — the 
standard  gold  coin — the  legal  tender — the 
unit  of  our  historians,  our  financiers,  our  mer- 
chants, our  landlords  ?  Must  all  the  litera- 
ture of  our  language  be  interpreted  by  the 
aid  of  a  Ready  Reckoner  ?  or  must  the  coins 
Trhich  cross  our  hands,  and  those  of  which 
we  write  and  speak,  be  totally  different? 
Shall  we  submit  for  half  a  century  to  trans- 
late shillings  into  francs,  or  to  see  the  two 
pieces,  which  are  scarcely  commensurable, 
jostling  each  other  in  the  market?  Must 
the  labouring  man,  whose  wages  are  stated 
at  15  francs,  calculate  how  rtiany  shillings  he 
is  to  receive  ?  We  cannot  believe  it ;  we  are 
almost  disposed  to  meet  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme  with  some  of  the  raillery  with  which 
Mr.  De  Morgan  treats  them.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  his  wit : — "  Some  people  on  the 
tenpenny  side  had  called  themselves  Little- 
endians,  and  the  pound  and  mil  people  Big- 
endians.  They  had  got  hold  of  the  poker 
by  the  wrong  end.  Lemuel  Gulliver— on 
whom  all  relied  except  the  Irish  Bishop,  who, 
when  the  voyage  to  Lilliput  appeared,  de- 
clared ho  didn't  believe  half  of  it — stated 
that  the  Endian  dispute  arose  out  of  the  fol- 


lowing  dogma  : — '  True  believers  break  their 
eggs  at  the  convenient  end.'  Now  the  pound 
and  mil  people  believe  that  the  small  end  is 
that  at  which  the  coinage  ought  to  be  broken, 
and  a  small  crack  of  four  per  cent,  in  the 
copper  serves  their  purpose;  but  the  real 
Big-endians,  the  tenpenny  people,  smash  the 
sovereign  into  tenpenny  bits,  making  such  a 
hole  as  lets  out  all  the  meat  in  getting  rid  of 
the  pound  and  the  shilling." 

Speaking  of  the  humbler  classes,  he  says, 
"  One  of  them  might  be  addressed  by  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  tenpenny  system  as  follows, 
not  without  irony,  but  with  perfect  truth  : — 

*'  My  friend,  there  are  a  set  of  people  who, 
for  their  own  commercial  convenience,  are 
meditating  a  robbery  on  your  pocket.  They 
want  to  declare  the  copper  coin  less  in  value 
by  four  per  cent. ;  they  want  to  make  25 
farthings  go  to  the  half  shilling,  now  six- 
pence. This  will  probably  cost  you  a  frac- 
tion of  a  farthing,  perhaps  a  whole  farthing, 
or  even  more,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  we  have  got 
a  plan  which  will  give  all  the  advantages, 
and  save  you  from  losing  a  fraction  of  a 
farthing,  though  we  confess  that,  to  make 
your  penny  a  fixture,  we  shall  have  to  make 
your  shilling  a  puzzle.  You  shall  have  coins 
of  tenpence  each  mixed  with  shillings ;  your 
wages  shall  be  handed  to  you  in  mixed  ten- 
penny  and  twelvepenny  bits.  You  get 
seventeen  shillings  a  week,  perhaps.  Now, 
one  week  your  master  will  hand  you  13 
shillings,  4  tenpennies  and  a  sixpence,  and  2 
pence,  which,  of  course,  you  see  in  a  mo- 
ment is  17  shillings.  Next  week  you  may 
have  11  shillings,  7  tenpennies,  and  2  pence, 
which  you  also  see  must  be  17  shillings, 
without  any  trouble." — (British  Almanack, 
1857. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  tenpenny  scheme 
has  no  chance  during  the  present  agitation, 
and  that  its  intrinsic  merits  do  not  in  any 
degree  counterbalance  its  defects,  we  shall 
take  leave  of  it.  The  question  for  discus- 
sion is  now  narrowed  down  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  alternative:  shall  we  adopt 
the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  or  shall  we  re- 
main as  we  are  ?  We  must,  in  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  argument,  consider  sepa- 
rately what  are  the  respective  merits  and 
defects  of  the  two  systems,  that  we  may 
judge  of  the  advantages  of  the  change  when 
it  shall  be  long  established  and  in  full  oper- 
ation ;  and  whether  thesQ  advantages  are  of 
such  moment  as  to  warrant  the  Government 
in  risking  so  great  an  innovation  on  the 
thoughts  and  dealings  of  the  people. 

III.  We  have,  then,  in  the  next  place,  to 
contrast  the  present  with  the  proposed  coin- 
age ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so  in  as 
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fair  and  impartial  a  manner  as  we  can.  It 
is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  one  who  has  a 
decided  bias  towards  either  system,  fairly 
and  fully  to  exhibit  the  strong  points  of  the 
other.  Should  the  following  comparison 
appear  to  be  in  any  respect  unjust  to  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  scheme,  we  trust 
we  may  be  admitted  to  plead,  that  we  have 
been  drawn  to  one  side  by  our  convictions, 
not  by  our  prejudices. 

We  must  premise,  that  the  number  of 
considerations  which  should  be  taken  into 
account,  in  order  to  lead  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  is  very  large.  And 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  right  conclu- 
sion, arises  from  the  uncertainty  which  must 
always  attach  itself  to  the  relative  weights 
of  the  various  considerations.  One  person 
believes  the  primary  object  of  the  coinage  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  ledger  of  the  banker, 
or  in  the  valuation-sheet  of  the  actuary. 
Another  places  it  in  the  mental  reckoning 
and  adjustment  of  the  innumerable  petty 
transactions  of  common  life.  A  third  refers 
it  to  the  less  ordinary,  but  possibly  not  less 
important,  interchanges  of  metallic  coin 
which  take  place  between  different  nations. 
And  each,  looking  at  the  question  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  is  confronted  with  some 
prominent  prime  requisite,  towards  which 
all  others  must  bend.  Were  the  banker's 
ledger  and  the  actuary's  valuation-sheet  to 
be  the  only  objects  contemplated,  a  decimal 
system  might  possibly  carry  the  day  with- 
out a  struggle.  Professor  De  Morgan,  the 
active  and  consistent  advocate  of  change, 
has  laboured  to  make  plain  the  distinction 
between  questions  of  account  and  questions 
of  coinage.  He  has  shown  how  simply  ac- 
counts may  be  decimalised  by  a  change  in 
value  of  the  lower  coins ;  he  has  shown, 
further,  how  easily  the  usual  fractions  of  a 
pound  sterling  can  be  instantaneously  con- 
verted into  decimals.  But  to  what  effect  1 
Have  the  large  body  of  merchants  and 
bankers  who  have  petitioned  for  a  change, 
followed  the  example  of  their  teacher  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  a  de- 
cimal system,  as  things  are  1  Does  one  of 
them  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  power, 
which  the  proposed  change  will  not  extend, 
of  entering  the  second  column  in  florins  1 
On  the  contrary,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
bankers,  when  pressed,  rather  unfavourable 
to  decimalisation'? — {Frel.  Rep.^  p.  161.) 
We  must,  therefore,  not  suffer  our  minds  to 
be  drawn  off  by  the  lure  of  the  apparently 
trifling  cost  at  which  we  may  purchase  a 
new  and  improved  system  of  accounts.  We 
must  hesitate  to  form  a  judgment  until  the 
subject  has  been  contemplated  in  all  its  as- 
pects, and  even  then  our  judgment  will  have 


little  more  than  a  temporary  value.  It  may 
lead  us  to  pause  before  we  venture  on  any 
immediate  change ;  but  it  will  hardly  deter- 
mine us  as  to  the  steps  which  may  ultimately 
be  taken. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conditions 
which  a  coinage  has  to  fulfil : — 

1.  The  coins  should  be  few,  well  separated, 
and  easily  understood. 

2.  Certain  coins,  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, should  present  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent units ;  and  these  units  should  be 
expressible  in  simple  terms  of  each  other. 
The  size,  value,  and  weight  of  these  units 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  coin  of  the 
hand  shall  also  be  the  coin  of  account. 

3.  The  coins  should  carry  in  their  appear- 
ance some  faint  indication  of  their  value, 
even  to  foreigners  unaccustomed  to  them. 

4.  The  system  on  which  the  coinage  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  position  of  the  coins  of  ac- 
count, should  be  convenient  for  the  compu- 
tations which  are  made  in  the  counting- 
house  and  the  study. 

5.  The  coins  and  their  subdivisions  should 
harmonise  with  the  reckonings  that  accom- 
pany the  petty  payments  of  every-day  life. 

To  these  might  be  added  a  sixth  condition, 
which  relates  to  international  exchanges ; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the 
discussion  of  such  a  condition  does  not  pro- 
mise to  lead  to  any  practical  result. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  coins  and 
their  seimration,  the  existing  system  and  the 
proposed  stand  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
It  will  probably  be  thought  desirable  to 
combine  a  binary  division  with  a  denary  in 
the  new  silver  coinage.  In  this  case  the 
systems  will  stand  thus  : — 

Present,    id.,   id..  Id.  I  3d.,  4d.,  6d.,  Is.,  28.  6d.  1 10s.  L. 
Proposed,  Im.,  2m.,  5m.  |  Ic.,  2c.,  2ic.,  5c.,    If.  \  50c.  L. 

Here  we  have  the  same  number  of  coins  in 
each,  viz.,  three  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and 
two  of  gold  ;  we  have  also,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  range ;  we  have,  further, 
no  evident  advantage  on  either  side  in  the 
mode  of  paying  a  given  sum.  For  exam- 
ple, sums  up  to  6d.  would  be  paid,  we  im- 
agine, to  the  extreme  farthing  or  mil :  the 
average,  on  our  present  system,  is  22=V  coins 
for  each  payment ;  whilst  on  the  proposed 
system,  the  average  would  be  2/j  for  sums 
extending  from  6d.  to  Is.,  payments  need 
be  made  only  to  the  Jd.,  or  2  mil  piece. 
We  find,  then,  giving  to  the  proposed  sys- 
tem the  benefit  of  its  fives  when  they  occur, 
that  the  average  on  our  present  system  is 
2^  coins  for  each  payment ;  whilst  on  the 
proposed  system,  the  average  would  be 
2|f.  Lastly,  from  Is.  to  2s.,  stopping  at 
the  penny  in  both,  the  present  average  is 
2|  coins,  the  proposed,  2f .     So  far,  there- 
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fore,  the  combination  of  the  binary  with  the 
denary  system  gives  it  no  advantage  over 
our  own. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  units, 
the  decimal  system  of  necessity  sacrifices 
every  other  consideration  to  the  one  prime 
requisite  that  they  shall  be  multiples  of  one 
another  by  10.  In  our  existing  system,  the 
three  coins  which  respectively  present  them- 
selves as  independent  units,  are  the  penny, 
the  shilling,  and  the  pound.  The  halfpenny 
and  farthing  are  referred  to  the  penny ;  the 
crown  and  half-crown,  partly  to  the  shilling 
and  partly  to  the  pound ;  and  the  half- 
sovereign,  partly  to  the  shilling  and  partly 
to  the  sovereign.  In  the  proposed  system, 
the  independent  units  are  the  mil,  the  cent, 
the  florin,  and  the  pound.  Now,  we  believe 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem has  the  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
the  decimal.  The  former  has  three  inde- 
pendent coins,  the  latter  four.  In  the  for- 
mer, these  coins  are  respectively  in  the 
three  different  current  metals;  in  the  latter 
this  cannot  be  the  case.  The  former  affords 
facilities  both  for  multipliciition  and  for  di- 
vision; the  latter  for  multiplication  only. 
In  the  former,  the  intervals  increase  as  the 
coins  increase  in  value ;  in  the  latter,  the 
intervals  are  equal.  It  is  true  the  simplicity 
of  the  construction  of  a  decimal  system,  and 
its  coincidence  with  that  of  numeral  arith- 
metic, appear  to  be  grounds  of  recommend- 
ation ;  but  these  very  grounds  offer  their 
counterbalancing  disadvantages  as  contrasted 
with  our  existing  system, — the  most  notable 
of  which  are,  the  want  of  successive  divisi- 
bility by  two,  and  the  inappropriateness  of 
both  the  silver  and  the  copper  units,  as  coins 
of  reference.  We  will  endeavour  to  make 
this  clear.  The  existing  coins  are  construct- 
ed on  the  following  principles : — 

First,  Every  separate  coin  divides  by 
four,  in  terms  of  the  next  lower;  so  that  the 
constantly  recurring  operations  of  halving 
and  quartering  are  performed  without  the 
necessity  of  introducing  fractions. 

Secondly/,  The  ratio  of  each  coin  to  the 
unit  next  above  it,  is  an  increasing  ratio  as 
the  coin  increases.  Four  is  sufficient  for  the 
farthings,  but  a  unit  of  fourpence  would  be 
preposterously  near  to  the  penny ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  next  prime  number,  3,  is  in- 
troduced,—  thus  making  12  the  interval 
between  the  copper  and  the  silver  unit.  On 
the  same  principle,  12  would  be  an  unneces- 
sarily small  interval  between  the  shilling 
and  the  highest  coin.  And  as,  besides, 
division  by  three  is  already  provided  for, 
the  next  prime  number,  5,  is  employed, 
making  20  the  interval  between  the  silver 
and  the  gold  unit.    The  coins  thus  rise  from 


the  lowest  in  the  simplest  conceivable  as- 
cending scale — four  ones,  four  threes,  four 
fives.  Four  ones — four  farthings  make  a 
penny ;  four  threes — twelve  pence  make  a 
shilling ;  four  fives — twenty  shillings  make 
a  pound.  The  highest  coin  is  thereby  ren- 
dered divisible,  not  only  by  3  and  by  5, 
but,  what  is  more  of  importance  six  times 
over,  by  2. 

Thirdly,  The  value  of  the  units  are  such 
as  experience  has  determined  to  be  conveni- 
ent. In  France,  the  centime  is  too  far  be- 
low the  franc,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  sou  sticks  to  the  coinage  like  a  lim- 
pet. "  Galignani's  Messenger"  is  priced,  at 
this  very  moment,  not  5  decimes  nor  50 
centimes,  but  10  sous;  and,  in  1855,  Louis 
Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
people  to  cry  their  wares  in  the  streets  in 
sous.  In  America,  the  dollar  is  too  far 
above  the  cent,  and  the  quarter  dollar  has 
been  found  to  take  its  place  as  a  separate 
unit.  In  both  countries,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  introduce  a  new  coin  of  representa- 
tion, which  the  decimal  interval  had  found 
itself  incapable  of  placing.  Arbitrary  power 
may  cry  down  the  sou  in  France,  but  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  cry  up  the  quarter- 
dollar  in  America;  nay,  not  always  the 
quarter-dollar :  with  its  local  habitation  it 
has  also  claimed  to  itself  a  name.  In  many 
parts  of  the  States,  and  in  Canada  West,  it 
goes  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  quarter" 
— a  noun  substantive,  plural  quarters.  An 
hotel-keeper,  in  saying,  "  I  have  run  short  of 
quarters,"  does  not  mean  you  to  infer  that 
his  accommodation  is  scanty  as  to  sleeping 
apartments,  but  as  to  silver  coins.  The  de- 
cimalists  contemplate  the  preservation  of 
the  shilling  as  the  half  florin,  and  they  im- 
agine that  the  people  will  refer  their  opera- 
tions on  that  coin  to  operations  on  the  florin  ; 
but  they  deceive  themselves.  Fifty  years 
afler  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  coinage, 
the  people  will  halve  and  quarter  their  shil- 
ling, just  as  they  do  now ;  and  thus  the 
shilling  will  undecimalise  or  confuse  the 
English  coinage,  precisely  as  the  shilling, 
sixty  years  after  its  abolition,  undecimalises 
and  confuses  the  monetary  system  of  Ame- 
rica. In  the  latter  country,  it  has  nothing 
but  custom  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
binary  division  to  rest  on.  For  appropri- 
ateness of  value  and  size  it  yields  to  the 
quarter-dollar,  but  with  us  it  combines  all 
the  requisites  in  itself;  and,  though  its 
beauty  may  be  destroyed  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  penny,  the  shilling  will  continue 
to  bo  the  coin  of  representation.  And  let 
us  see  how  it  will  work.  In  America,  the 
old  dollar  was  divided  into  8  York  shillings, 
whilst  the  quarter- dollar  is  divided  deci- 
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raally  into  25  cents.  A  stranger  in  New 
York  is  astonished  to  hear  the  word  shilling 
in  everybody's  mouth;  and  he  has  the  addi- 
tional gratification  of  being  puzzled  to  know 
whether  it  means  12  or  13  cents.  The  fact 
is,  the  half  of  the  every-day  coin,  the  quar- 
ter-dollar, varies  with  a  man's  conscience  or 
his  convenience.  Thus,  Mr.  Barnum  charges 
13  cents  for  the  admission  of  children  to  his 
museum ;  whilst  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Bowery- 
Varieties,  is  content  to  admit  them  at  12 
cents, — the  quarter-dollar  of  25  cents  being, 
in  both  cases,  the  charge  for  adults.  The 
New  York  omnibuses  —  established  long 
after  sixpences  had  ceased  to  exist — con- 
tended, for  a  time,  for  the  full  fare  of  the 
quarter  quarter-dollar,  corresponding  in 
every  way  to  our  threepence,  but  have  now 
limited  themselves  to  the  nearest  integral 
approximation  to  that  sum  in  the  charge  of 
6  cents.  We  assure  our  readers  that  the 
quarter-dollar  is  the  pocket  coin  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  just  as  the  shilling  is  of  the  Lon- 
doners. And  both  cities  treat  their  coin  in 
the  same  way  :  they  divide  it,  subdivide  it, 
and  re-divide  it — aye,  and  re-subdivide  it  by 
2.  The  latter  assertion  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  sequel.  Relative  to  the  for- 
mer, we  will  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  quoting  a  single  example.  We  take  it 
because  it  comes  first  to  hand,  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  September  5,  1857.  Out 
of  fifteen  advertisements  of  excursions  and 
amusements,  ten,  or  two-thirds,  are  at  a 
quarter-dollar.  And  does  not  this  fact,  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  America,  fur- 
nish us  with  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  shilling  as  a  coin  of 
account,  as  a  coin  of  name,  as  the  silver 
unit? — not  the  mutilated  shilling  called  a 
halfflorin,  susceptible  of  only  one  useful 
division,  and  part  of  a  system  which  supplies 
the  additional  luxury  of  presenting  its  largest 
copper  coin  in  a  form  incapable  of  division 
at  all. 

But  we  have  more  to  say  about  the  shil- 
ling. We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we 
plead  its  cause  at  some  length.  For  silver 
is  the  great  element  of  exchange.  Gold  lies 
in  dignified  repose  in  the  banks,  and  is  large- 
ly replaced  by  paper  in  various  forms.  Cop- 
per is  used  only  as  the  means  of  division  and 
adjustment ;  but  silver  is  the  pocket  coinage 
of  all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
In  silver  the  daily  earnings  of  the  laboring 
man  are  accumulated — in  silver  the  cheque 
of  the  merchant  or  the  esquire  is  distributed. 
The  silver  unit  is  therefore  a  consideration 
of  the  utmost  importance.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  we  may  imagine  it  to  be 
determined.     Such  as  by  size. 

The  coins  should  be  small  enough  to  pack 


easily ;  but  not  so  small  as  readily  to  escape 
the  eye,  or  the  touch,  or  the  ear,  in  falling 
to  the  ground.  Dollars  and  crowns  are  too 
large.  The  United  States  mint  has  ceased 
to  coin  silver  dollars,  wisely  confining  its 
operations  to  the  real  silver  unit  the  quar- 
ter-dollar with  its  divisions.  Dimes  (  =  5d.) 
and  sixpences  are  too  small,  and  involve 
too  much  counting.  In  respect  to  size, 
then,  the  balance  appears  to  be  against  the 
florin  (2s.),  or  the  cent  (2|d.)  and  in  favour 
of  the  shilling. 

By  weight  combined  with  size.  Philoso- 
phers have  puzzled  themselves  to  find  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
appropriate  size  and  strength  of  a  human 
being.  Possibly  an  extension  of  the  investi- 
gation might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fittest  weight  of  a  coin.  At  any  rate,  the 
gold  and  silver  units,  both  in  France  and  in 
this  country,  are  nicely  adjusted  to  each 
other,  whatever  merits  they  may  themselves 
possess.  In  this  country,  standard  gold  is 
about  fourteen  times  as  valuable  as  standard 
silver,  so  that,  weight  by  weight,  a  gold  coin 
will  be  equal  in  value  to  fourteen  silver  ones. 
But  the  gold  is  heavier  than  the  silver  in  the 
proportion  of  about  17^  to  10;  hence,  bulk 
by  bulk,  a  gold  coin  is  equal  in  value  to  about 
twenty-five  silver  ones.  The  mean  between 
14  and  25  is  very  much  about  20,  the  exact 
proportion  in  value  which  the  existing  gold 
unit  bears  to  the  silver.  In  other  words, 
the  sovereign  is  heavier  than  the  shilling  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  that  it  is  smaller. 

Another  w^ay  in  which  we  may  imagine 
the  silver  unit  to  be  determined  is  by  its 
value,  as  the  average  of  the  ordinary  single 
payment.  This  last  condition  must  vary 
with  diflferent  nations,  and  at  different  pe- 
riods. At  the  foot  of  the  scale  amongst  the 
nations  of  India,  the  rupee  occupies  the  same 
position  that  the  sovereign  does  with  us, 
whilst  cowrie  shells  fill  the  place  of  our  cop- 
per coinage.  On  the  other  hand  in  Califor- 
nia *  and  Australia,  where,  from  temporary 
causes,  the  value  of  metal  bears  a  smaller 
ratio  to  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it 
does  with  us,  the  silver  coin  occupies  a  lower 


*  In  the  South  and  "West  States  of  America,  the 
lowest  coin  current  is  the  picayune,  or  half-dime. 
Oifer  a  strolling  musician  a  cent,  and  he  will  probably 
reject  it  as  worthless.  In  California,  the  lowest 
coin  referred  to  is  the  half-quarter,  orbit,  or  shilling, 
viz.,  12-J  cents.  As,  however,  dimes  are  tolerable 
abundant,  they  are  made  to  serve  as  shilling  tokens. 
Four  dimes,  not  five,  are  the  common  change  for 
half  a  dollar.  The  people  are  too  busy  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  "  labour-saving  machine"  provided 
for  them ;  so  they  stick  to  halves  and  quarters,  and 
ignore  fifths. 
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position,  and  might  be  made  larger  without 
detriment. 

But,  after  all,  our  imaginings  are  not 
worth  much.  A  safer  appeal  is  to  our  expe- 
rience. Are  the  people  not  attached  to  the 
shilling?  The  Astronomer  Royal,  a  warm 
advocate  of  change,  must  think  they  are, 
when  he  considers  it  requisite  for  the  success 
of  the  decimal  system  that  the  name  of  the 
shilling,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  the  shilling 
must  be  withdrawn. — [Pari.  Rep.^  No.  499.) 
The  Astronomer  Royal  is  right.  The  shil- 
ling will  stand  in  the  way  of  decimalisation. 
But  he"  is  also  wrong ;  wrong  in  expecting  to 
get  rid  of  the  shilling.  Recoin  it  and  recast 
it  as  you  please,  it  will  always  come  out  the 
people's  shilling  and  nothing  else.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  promise  of  the  new 
system. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  coins, 
whereby  they  may  present  some  faint  indica- 
tion of  their  value  even  to  foreigners.  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent,  has 
learnt  by  dear  experience  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  the  coinage.  Who  does  not  know 
the  fact,  that  a  silver  groschen  is  not  a  good 
groschen — is  indeed  a  very  bad  groschen  % 
In  Switzerland,  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
franc3  and  centimes  in  1850,  the  current 
coins  were  batz,  thin,  worn  down  bits  of  cop- 
per, of  the  intrinsic  value  of  half  a  farthing 
each,  but  current  at  the  nominal  value  of 
1  -Jd.  A  party,  entering  the  country  in  1839, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  intrust  the  charge 
of  the  batz  to  a  gentleman  skilled  in  driving 
a  bargain,  but  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
money.  Spying  a  basket  of  cherries,  he 
made  up  to  it,  and  counted  out  a  score  of 
these  little  coins,  estimating  his  offer  at 
something  under  Gd.  The  woman  to  whom 
it  was  tendered,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
handed  over  to  him  her  whole  stock  in  trade. 
He  abstracted  about  a  pound  of  cherries 
therefrom,  and  returned  to  the  party  in  great 
glee,  at  the  discovery  of  the  ridiculous  cheap- 
ness of  cherries.  His  glee  was  a  little  mo- 
dified when  he  found  that  he  had  unwittingly 
paid  halfa-crown  for  his  pound  of  cherries, 
instead  of  sixpence.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  state  of  things,  good  French 
and  German  money  circulated  at  a  consider- 
able premium.  Thus  the  five-franc  piece, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was 
current  as  34  batz,  rose  ultimately  to  be 
worth  35^.  Now,  we  should  not  like  to  see 
this  country  in  the  predicament  from  which 
Switzerland  has  just  emerged.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  fear  of  that.  But  the  cent — one  of 
the  units  of  the  proposed  coinage — is  a  trou- 
blesome customer.  Its  value  is  2|d.  It  is 
too  small  for  silver,  too  large  for  copper. 


Most  of  us  think  the  threepenny  piece  small 
enough.  To  be  sure  it  is  an  excellent  make- 
weight, circulating  as  it  does  at  the  rate  of 
one  threepenny  piece  for  every  forty  shil- 
lings. But  let  the  proportions  be  reversed  ; 
let  forty  threepenny  pieces  be  counted  out 
for  every  shilling,  and  we  shall  soon  begin 
to  grumble.  As  a  silver  unit,  therefore,  the 
cent  is  not  promising.*  It  has  been  urged 
that  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  American 
gold  dollar  ;  but  those  who  make  this  appeal 
forget  that  the  question  in  America  is  not 
between  a  gold  and  silver  dollar,  but  between 
gold  and  paper  —  too  frequently  between 
gold  and  waste  paper.  But  will  not  copper 
do  %  We  think  not.  Some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  decimal  system — the  late  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Hankey, 
for  instance — consider  the  penny  rather  a 
large  and  inconvenient  coin  to  carry  about. 
And  even  those  who  differ  from  him  have 
only  to  travel  in  the  Papal  States,  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  copper  paul  or  half- 
paul,  to  determine  them  for  ever  against  the 
copper  cent  And  is  there  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma?  Yes,  certainly.  There  are 
as  many  devices  for  escape  as  Reynard 
boasted  of  to  Pussy,  in  contempt  of  her  one 
miserable  shift  of  climbing  up  a  tree  ;  and 
with  much  the  same  success.  There  is  the 
silvered  coin,  like  the  old  Swiss  batz ;  the 
alloyed  coin,  like  the  silver  groschen ;  the 
copper  coin  rimmed  with  silver,  like  the 
astronomer's  mural  circle ;  the  ring  coin  like 
the  Chinese  cash,  convenient  also  for  neck- 
laces;— in  fact,  and  to  be  serious,  there 
is  no  coin  at  all : — a  conclusion  to  which  Sir 
John  Herschel,  when  Master  of  the  Mint, 
himself  virtually  arrived  (Pari.  Rep.,  No. 
583). 

4  and  5.  A  good  system  of  coinage  should 
afford,  at  the  same  time,  facilities  for  account- 
keeping  and  for  the  petty  transactions  of  every- 
day life. 

We  have  placed  these  two  conditions  in 
juxtaposition,  because  the  requirements  of 
the  one  run,  to  some  extent,  counter  to  those 
of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  multiplications  and  reductions  which  oc- 
cur in  such  vast  numbers  at  the  desk,  would 
be  greatly  shortened  by  the  assimilation  of 
the  monetary  to  the  numeral  system.  This 
may  be  fairly  conceded  to  the  advocates  of 
decimalisation.     But  they  probably  expect 


*  The  early  English  coin— the  penny  or  sterling 
— was  larger  than  the  proposed  cent.  It  was  the 
240th  part  of  a  pound  of  standard  silver  (//*«'  pound), 
and  Its  value  waa,  consequently,  a  little  above  8d. 
In  its  weight— the  penny-weight — it  still  survives. 
When  Edward  I.  coined  fourpenny  pieces  (about 
the  year  1280),  they  were  termed  groata  or  great 
coins,  and  were  much  the  same  as  our  shillings. 
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more.  And,  but  for  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  ten  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of  even 
numbers  for  purposes  of  reckonmg,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  yield  them  more. 
The  uncivilised  South  Sea  Islander,  as  truly 
as  the  civilised  Greek,  walked  on  his  ten 
toes,  and  counted  on  his  ten  fingers.  Thus 
nature  taught  him  arithmetic ;  she  taught 
him  to  count  upwards  by  tens.  But  what 
did  she  teach  him  about  counting  down- 
wards 1  Either  she,  or  her  handmaid  ne- 
cessity, taught  him  not  to  divide  by  tens, 
but  by  halves.  Halving  and  re-halving  are 
the  almost  universal  processes  of  division — 
so  much  so,  we  are  persuaded,  as  to  justify 
the  strong  expression  employed  in  Lord 
Overstone's  38th  question,  that  the  coins 
"  should  harmonise  with  the  natural  tendency 
of  mankind  to  subdivide  commodities  for  re- 
tail purposes  by  continual  halving."  When 
a  people,  the  money  in  whose  hands  is  deci- 
mal, and  decimal  only,  require  to  reckon 
and  think  downwards  below  their  coinage, 
do  they  descend  by  the  decimal  scale  1 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  glance  at  the 
American  papers  will  show  that  the  prices 
of  cottons  are  quoted  in  binary  divisions,  I, 
II,  ii,  etc.  The  obvious  conclusion  from 
this  fact  is  not  set  aside  by  the  statement, 
that  "  these  are  mere  paper  prices."  If  the 
mind  instinctively  seizes  on  the  binary  di- 
vision where  it  has  not  the  guidance  of  an 
actual  coin ;  and  if,  relative  to  these  transac- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  a  considerable  amount 
of  extra  labour  in  calculation  is  sacrificed  to 
a  mode  of  representation  which  can  be  readi- 
ly grasped,  then  may  we  be  sure  that  binary 
division  is  founded  in  some  deep  principle, 
and  that,  where  it  exists,  it  will  hold  its 
place  spite  of  legal  enactments.  But  it  may 
be  objected, — "  Is  the  existing  monetary 
system  binary  1  and  is  the  proposed  system 
altogether  deficient  of  binary  qualities  1 " 
The  answer  is  easy.  The  old  silver  unit, 
the  shilling,  is  divisible  four  times  over  by 
2 ;  the  new  silver  unit,  the  half-florin  or  new 
shilling,  is  divisible  only  once  by  2 ;  the  old 
copper  unit,  the  penny,  is  divisible  twice  by 
2 ;  the  new  copper  unit,  the  five  mil  piece, 
is  not  divisible  by  2  at  all.  We  need  say 
no  more.  We  trust  we  have  made.it  clear 
that  our  existing  monetary  system  has  many 
great  and  striking  advantages  over  its  op- 
ponent. That  these  advantages  more  than 
counterbalance  any  facilities  which  the  other 
may  afford,  in  regard  to  certain  questions 
of  account-keeping  and  computation,  we  are 
firmly  convinced.  But,  as  we  cannot  expect 
to  convince  those  who,  after  careful  study, 
have  arrived  at  the  contrary  conclusion,  we 
beg  to  call  their  anxious  attention  to  what 
we  have  to  say  on  the  next  head. 


IV.  It  remains  that  we  inquire  into  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
a  decimal  coinage  mto  this  country.  Will 
it  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation  at  large  ? 
Will  it  be  received  and  acted  on  as  fully  and 
completely  as  our  present  system  is  ?  Will 
the  mass  of  the  people,  after  any  moderate 
interval — say  half  a  century — cease  to  think 
and  to  operate  on  their  shillings  and  pence  ? 
We  believe  that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions must  be  such  as  to  deter  our  legisla- 
tors from  attempting  innovation.  The  deci- 
malists  do  indeed  assure  us,  that  the  system 
they  propose  is  working  satisfactorily  in 
most  of  the  countries  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced.  But  they  forget  the  grounds  of 
satisfaction.  When  the  French  nation  shook 
itself  free  of  its  old  monarchy,  the  magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  the  National  Convention  sought 
to  discover  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  make 
it  the  law  of  France  and  of  the  world.  In 
France  and  in  America,  decimalisation  was 
regarded  as  the  republican  system,  as  some- 
thing like  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  liberty. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  people  were  not  likely 
to  be  lynx-eyed  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
state  of  things  which  they  had  brought  on 
themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  change  was  effected  in  France  in  the 
year  1793 — the  year  I. — the  commencement 
of  all  things  new.  It  formed  part  of  a  grand 
system.  The  month  was  to  be  thirty  days, 
the  last  day  of  each  decade  being  the  day  of 
rest  in  place  of  the  old  Sunday.  The  day 
was  to  consist  of  ten  hours  ;  and  new  dials 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed  to  bring  this 
mode  of  reckoning  time  into  practice. 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  in  order 
to  avoid  forcing  everything  at  once,  this  last 
reform  was  postponed  for  a  year  "  !  For  a 
year — for  ever.  And  even  the  most  rea- 
sonable change,  that  of  the  coinage,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  M.  St.  Ililiare  informs 
us  that  its  unpopularity  lasted  thirty  years 
with  the  lower  orders,  and  that  half  a  cen- 
tury did  not  suffice  thoroughly  to  establish  it. 

In  America,  also,  the  conservatism  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  preserved  amply  suf- 
ficient remains  of  the  previous  state  of  things 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  us.  We  shall  see 
in  the  sequel  that  an  interval  of  seventy 
years  has  had  almost  no  cflTect  in  banishing 
from  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple a  monetary  system,  which  the  sovereign 
people  themselves  formally  sentenced  to 
perpetual  exile.  But  of  that  by  and  by. 
At  present,  what  we  contend  for  is  the  small 
value  which  must  be  attached  to  the  argu- 
ment, that,  because  other  nations  have  sub- 
mitted calmly,  or  even  complacently,  to 
decimalisation,  therefore  we  may  reckon  on 
the  acceptability  of  the  same  system  in  this 
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country.  The  circumstances  of  France  and 
America  were  totally  different  from  our  own 
— far  more  favourable  to  change.  And  yet 
success  in  these  countries  has  been  anything 
but  triumphant.  Still,  argue  the  decimal- 
ists,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  other 
countries  to  follow  their  example  :  Switzer- 
land and  Canada  have  quite  recently  adopted 
a  decimal  coinage.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  decimalisation  was  but  a 
trifling  element  in  directing  the  counsels  of 
those  countries.  The  discreditable  state  of 
the  old  coinage  of  Switzerland  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to.  It  was  not  easy  to  change 
for  the  worse.  And  when  the  Swiss  did 
effect  a  change,  it  was  but  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
to  accommodate  their  system  to  that  of  their 
powerful  neighbour,  France.  And  in  regard 
to  British  America,  the  confusion  which  ex- 
isted there  prior  to  the  introduction  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  in  January  last  beggars  des- 
cription. The  coin  in  circulation  were  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  and  shillings  ;  but  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  those  coins  was  expressed  in 
the  currency  of  the  respective  colonies.  In 
Canada,  the  sovereign  was,  until  recently, 
24s.  4d. ;  in  New  Brunswick,  25s.  6d. ;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  25s. ;  and  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  30s.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
word  shilling  was  also  applied  to  the  6d. 
sterling — the  value  of  a  coin  which  once  ex- 
isted in  the  States,  and  probably  in  Canada 
also.  Thus  the  people  had  the  really  Chi- 
nese luxury  of  five  distinct  meanings  to  the 
word  which  was  most  frequently  on  their 
lips  in  the  shop  and  in  the  market.  That 
the  Canadas  should  seek  a  change  from  such 
a  Babel,  cannot  be  wondered  at.  Nor  are 
we  surprised  at  their  adoption  of  the  system 
of  the  States.  Similarity  of  coinage  is  al- 
most as  necessary  in  the  two  countries  as  it 
is  in  Scotland  and  England. 

But  all  this  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  acceptability  of  a  change  of  system  in 
this  country.  No  one  pretends  to  assert 
that  our  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  in- 
convenient for  the  purposes  of  the  people. 
There  are  not  four  distinct  values  to  the 
pound  sterling  hero.  Us  was  the  case  in  the 
old  colonies  of  America  before  the  federal 
constitution  of  1789, — as  was  the  case  in  the 
existing  British  American  colonies  within 
the  last  few  years.  Nor  is  there  any  dissat- 
isfaction expressed  with  the  coins  themselves. 
They  create  no  confusion ;  they  give  rise  to 
no  ambiguity.  The  people  are  not  ready  to 
jump  at  a  novelty  as  a  certain  boon.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  assuredly  cling  with 
affection  to  a  coinage  which  long  years  have 
familiarised  to  them.  That  wo  do  not  ven- 
ture this  assertion  on  insHffioient  grounds, 


will,  we  trust,  be  admitted,  provided  we  can 
prove  that  decimalisation  in  America,  which 
was  set  agoing  by  the  people  themselves,  as 
an  experiment,  in  1786,  and  afterwards  fully 
organised  in  1792,  has  not  even  now  shaken 
itself  clear  of  the  modes  of  speaking  and 
thinking  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede 
— has  indeed,  as  yet,  hardly  aflected  them  at 
all.  And  if  this  is  the  experience  in  a  young 
country,  with  a  population  drafted  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe,  having  no  conser- 
vative associations  to  attach  them  to  the  old 
coinage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoying  a 
system  selected  as  the  monument  of  their 
independence ;  what  may  we  expect  from  a 
change  in  this  country,  where  old  associa- 
tions link  the  people  to  the  monetary  system 
as  to  an  heirloom  from  their  fathers  ] 

And  that  we  have  not  misstated  the  ex- 
perience of  the  older  states  of  America,  we 
are  prepared  to  prove.  It  might  suffice  if 
we  brought  in  proof  statements  made  by 
Americans  themselves,  such  as  that  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Independent^  Mr. 
Leavitt,  who  says  (1855)  : — "  The  provin- 
cial currency  of  New  York,  before  the  revo- 
lution, was  framed  upon  the  reckoning  of 
eight  shillings  to  a  dollar ;  and  when  the 
federal  currency  was  introduced  in  matters 
of  coin,  the  common  people  still  clung  to 
the  old  shilling,  as  a  matter  of  necessary 
convenience,  in  their  pocket  payments  ;  and 
the  experience  of  sixty  years  has  not  in  the 
least  diminished  their  attachment  to  this 
method  of  reckoning  in  small  payments." 
Or  that  of  Mr.  J.  Quincey  Adams  (1821), 
who  says  ; — "  Even  now,  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years,  asks  a  tradesn)an  or  shopkeeper  in 
any  of  our  cities  what  is  a  dime  or  a  mille, 
and  the  chances  are  four  in  five  that  he  will 
not  understand  your  question.  But  jgo  to 
New  York,  and  offer  in  payment  the  Span- 
ish coin,  the  unij;  of  the  Spanish  piece  of 
eight,  and  the  shop  or  market  man  will  take 
it  for  a  shilling.  ...  And  thus  we  have 
English  denominations  most  absurdly  and 
diversely  applied  to  Spanish  coins,  while  our 
own  lawfully  established  dime  and  mille  re- 
main, to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  among 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  political  economy — 
state  seprets." 

But  we  attach  more  weight  to  facts  than 
to  opinions;  and  to  facts  wo  will  appeal. 
We  suppose  the  bill  of  faro  of  an  eating- 
house  is  likely  to  accommodate  its  prices  to 
the  customs  of  the  people.  Wo  happen  to 
possess  one,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  thing  in  the  state  of  New  York.  To 
prevent  mistakes,  wc  present  the  ai-ticles 
and  prices  in  full  and  verbatim,  omitting 
nothing  which  is  priced : — 
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J.  M.  M'NAMARA  &  Co.'s  DINING  SALOON. 

Sykacuse,  N".  Y.    August  1857. 


Fisu. 


Oysters,  per  dozen,  raw, 
"      per  half-dozen, 
Oyster  Stew 
Oysters  broiled    . 


Beefsteak,  with  Potatoes, 

Porter-house  steak, 

Pork- chops. 

Lamb, 

Veal  cutlets, 

Roast  Turkey, 

"    beef, 
Frickassee  chicken, 
Pork  and  beans, 
Potatoes,  stewed  and  fried, 
Kidneys,  wine  sauce, 
Sweetbreads,  tomato  s., 
Yen'n  steak,  cur'nt  jelly, 


Corned  beef, 

"      ham,        . 
Pigs'  feet, 
Soused  tripe, 

Heidsick,  quarts, 

"         pints, 
Claret,  St.  Julien, 

"      St.  Emehon 

"      La  Rose, 
Congress  water,  quarts. 


Cranberry  pie. 
Lemon  " 

Berry  " 

Green  apple  " 
Pumpkin      " 
Custard 
Mince  " 

We  will 


B.  D. 

2  6 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 


Oysters,  fried  in  crumbs,  per  doz., 
per  half, 
"        fried  in  batter,  per  doz., 
per  half, 
Miscellaneous  Dishes. 


8.    D. 

2     0 


Sandwiches, 
Tomatoes,  raw, 
Sardines, 
Ham  and  eggs, 

"     broiled, 
Omelets,  plain, 
"        with  ham, 
"        with  herbs, 
Eggs,  poached, 

"      scrambled, 

"     fried 

"     boiled, 


Cold  Dishes. 


6i 
6i 

6i 


S.  D. 

3  0 

2  0 

3  0 
2  0 


1     0 


1     0 


8.    D. 
1      0 

Roast  turkey, 

S.    D. 
1      0 

1      0 

Beef  tongue, 

1     0 

1     0 

Lamb  tongue, 

0     6 

1     0 

Wine 

S,  ETC. 

Dols.  2  00 

Hibhoard's  brown  stout,  pints, ' 

23. 

.       1  00 

Muir  &  Son's  Scotch  ale,  pints, 

28. 

75 

Fine  draft  ale,         .... 

6i 

1  00 

Champagne  Cider, 

6i 

1  50 

Mineral  water,        .... 

61- 

2s. 

Memonade,*            .... 

.         6i 

Paste 

Y,  ETC. 

Sponge  Cake, 

.        .        6i 

Buckwheat  cakes, 

.        121 

Loaf, 

.        .        6i 

Hot  Indian     " 

121 

Pound, 

.         .        6i 

Wheat 

12i 

Dry  toast,      . 

.         .        6i 

Coffee,  per  cup, 

6i 

Dipped, 

.        .       12i 

Green  tea,  per  cup, 

6i 

Milk, 

.         .       181 

Black 

6i 

Butter, 

.      25c. 

to  enter 


suppose  two  persons 
this  establishment,  one  of  whom  treats  him- 
self to  half  a  dozen  of  oysters,  and  the  other 
to  a  glass  of  milk.  On  demanding  the 
charge,  the  waiter  replies,  "  eighteen-pence 
a  piece ;"  which  means,  in  the  coinage  of  the 
country,  18fc.  each.  Now  this  is  really  an 
impossible  price,  and  the  gaests  must  be 
content  to  pay  19c.  each,  and  lose  the  quarter 
cent.  It  is  indeed  just  possible  that  a  real, 
or  half  real,  a  piece  of  money  in  the  shape  of 
the  eighth  or  sixteenth  of  the  old  Mexican  or 
Spanish  dollar,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties.  A  few  still  remain — very  few — 
certainly  not  enough  to  act  on  prices.  These 
are  influenced  only  by  the  words  shillings 

*?  Misprint  for  6^. 


and  sixpence,  the  imperishable  remains  of  a 
coinage  which  facilitated  binary  division. 

Again,  let  the  reader  take  up  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  and  he  will  find  prices  stated 
in  this  confused  mixture  of  shillings  and 
cents.  He  will  see,  too,  that  halves  and 
quarters  of  cents  occur  wonderfully  often — 
wonderfully,  it  must  be  confessed,  when  he 
learns  that  no  such  coins  are  in  circulation. 
We  have  before  us  the  New  York  Dispatch 
of  January  24.  Half  the  priced  advertise- 
ments are  given  in  the  jargon  we  have  de- 
scribed. What  would  a  decimalist  say  to 
the  two  following  consecutive  lines  of  the 
same  advertisement : — 

"  Dark  prints,  4  and  6Jc. 
Merino  plaids.  Is.  6d.  and  2s."  ? 

*  ?  Misprint  for  Lemonade. 
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Or  to  this, — 

**Yardvvide  flannels,   31ic.   and  37^c.,   worth 
62ic."  ? 

Perhaps  he  would  look  to  the  shop-boy  for 
an  explanation,  and  he  would  get  it  thus : 
The  shop-boy  would  not  think  of  reading  the 
prices  in  cents.  He  would  paraphrase  the 
latter  passages  by  "yard-wide  flannels — 
lialf-acrown,  three  shillings,  and  five  shil- 
lings." And  these  are  by  no  means  isolated, 
exceptional  cases.  The  truth  is,  the  words 
shilling  and  sixpence  meet  the  ears  just  as 
regularly  in  New  York  as  in  Old  York. 
And  the  state  of  things  in  New  England  is 
not  very  different.  There  the  old  shilling 
was  the  sixth  of  a  dollar.  And  J«pite  of  the 
experience  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection, never  had  occasion  to  divide  by  6 
(Ans.  to  Lord  Overstone's  Question,  No. 
y),  either  its  real  convenience  or  the  force  of 
habit  has  preserved  it  on  the  lips  of  the  peo- 
ple, long  after  it  has  vanished  from  their 
pockets. 

As  a  further  proof  of  what  we  assert,  let 
us  turn  up  any  bookseller's  catalogue.  The 
bookselling  trade  has  certainly  as  little  of  a 
local  character  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
publishers,  supply  not  only  the  States,  but 
the  British  Provinces  also.  They  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  make  their  prices  intelligible  to 
parties  at  a  distance.  This  deprives  their 
catalogues  of  much  that  would  strengthen 
our  argument;  but,  fortunately,  enough  re- 
mains behind.  We  take  up,  then,  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Catalogue,  published  in  1849,  and, 
80  far  as  we  know,  not  yet  reprinted.  It  is 
a  goodly  volume  of  360  pages,  in  which  the 
publications,  from  1820  to  1848,  of  about 
seven  hundred  houses  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically. Fractions  of  a  cent  are  altogether 
omitted,  although  they  appear,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  catalogues  of  the  individual  pub- 
lishers. We  have  before  us  the  educational 
Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Appleton  of  New 
York.  Here  we  find,  amongst  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  The  Primary  Speller  and 
Reader^  priced  12^  cents.  To  understand 
the  Book  Catalogue,  therefore,  this  circum- 
stance iifiust  be  borne  in  mind.  Thus  42c., 
which  occurs  very  frequently,  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to41^-c.,or  half-a-crown  N.E. 
We  have  gone  over  pages  10,  15 — 305,  tak- 
ing every  fifth  page,  and,  omitting  prices 
which  are  common  to  the  decimal  and  the 
non-decimal  system,  we  find  the  ratio  of  non- 
decimal  prices  (or  prices  expressible  by  ex- 
act numbers  of  shillings  and  sixpences)  to 
decimal  prices  to  be  117  to  40.  In  other 
words,  there  are  three  times  as  many  prices 


expressed  in  shillings  as  in  cents  proper ;  and 
this,  too,  spite  of  the  more  extensive  choice 
of  decimal  places.  The  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury has,  then,  hardly  sufficed  to  clear  away 
one-fourth  of  the  old  habits  of  speaking  and 
thinking  in  shillings.  At  this  rate,  much  of 
that  habit  will  survive  to  the  year  2000. 

We  will  exhibit  the  argument  in  another 
form.  The  decimalists  have  already  com- 
menced their  approaches,  and  are  sapping 
our  system  by  the  introduction  of  the  florin 
as  the  substitute  for  the  halfcrown.  We 
will  try  to  conjecture  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  between  the  periods  when  the 
half-crown  shall  cease  to  be  a  coin,  and  when 
it  shall  cease  to  be  a  price.  We  are  not 
sure  that  any  existing  New-Yorker  can  re- 
member his  half-crown.     There  is  no  such 


coni- 


-for  aught  we  know  there  never  was 


one — and  so,  says  the  decimal ist,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Softly,  we  entreat.  Let 
him  enter  the  stores  of  Broadway,  and  the 
phrase  "two-and-sixpence"  will  greet  his 
ears  often  enough.  The  people  have  not 
abandoned  the  language  of  their  old  currency. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  Mr.  Snowden,  for  stating,  that 
"  the  custom  still  obtains  in  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union,  of  ex- 
pressing small  prices  colloquially  in  shillings 
and  pence."  But  the  decimalist  would  like 
us,  perhaps,  to  consult  the  Book  Catalogue. 
Well,  we  have  no  objection.  The  halfcrown 
occurs  often  enough  there,  at  any  rate.  And 
in  such  a  questionable  shape :  31  cents  ! 
Why,  it  is  so  near  30 — three  dimes,  three 
coins  which  do  exist — that  even  an  anti-deci- 
malist  would  hardly  anticipate  that  the  ghost 
of  a  half-crown  should  have  a  chance  with  its 
tangible  rival.  But  how  often  does  it  occur  1 
By  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  50 
pages,  we  find  that  it  occurs  thereon  41 
times,  whilst  its  decimal  neighbour  30  occurs 
only  22  times.  The  deceased  half-crown  beats 
its  living  successor  two  to  one.  Let  those 
who  are  so  industriously  labouring  to  de- 
stroy our  half-crown,  complete  the  solution 
of  this  little  problem  :  If  an  imaginary  coin 
loses  one-third  of  its  being  in  50  years,  how 
long  will  it  take  to  destroy  a  real  one  ? 

We  have  instanced  the  halfcrown,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  strongest  example,  but  because 
it  furnishes  matter  for  2^^esefU  consideration. 
Is  it  possible  to  supplant  the  English  half- 
crown  ?  Ought  the  attempt  to  be  persevered 
in  ?  Let  the  half-crown  and  the  florin  be 
allowed  to  struggle  together,  and  we  will 
answer  for  the  result.  The  fourth  of  the 
half-sovereign  against  the  fifth :  the  latter  has 
no  chance.  Does  it  seem  necessary  to  offer 
proof?  Hardly  necessary  ;  but  we  will 
condescend  on  one.    There  is  a  gentleman 
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at  this  moment  in  Britain,  on  some  diplo- 
matic errand  relative  to  the  coinage — Mr.  J. 
H.  Alexander  of  Baltimore,  U.  S.  His  au- 
thority is  unquestionable,  and,  as  he  is  a 
thorough  decimalist,  can  be  open  to  no  sus- 
picion. It  happened  that  Mr.  Quincey 
Adams  had  stated  that  the  Americans  have 
halves,  quarters,  etc.,  and  might  have  fifths 
of  a  dollar.  Lest  the  latter  portion  of  this 
sentence  should  convey  a  wrong  impression, 
Mr.  Alexander  writes  thus  : — "  The  facts 
are,  that  they  [the  fifths]  did  exist.  I  my- 
self have  handled  many  hundreds  of  them  ; 
and  they  only  went  out  of  use  because  of 
their  liability  to  be  confused  with  the  fourths, 
just  as  now  a  florin  and  a  new  Victoria  half- 
crown  are  rather  confusing  to  a  stranger." 
The  weaker  went  to  the  wall  :  and  the 
weaker,  even  in  a  country  where  the  decimal 
system  is  in  full  operation,  is  the  decimal 
coin — the  fifth. 

Another  example.  A  glance  at  the  cata- 
logue will  show  that  3s.  N.  Y.,  or  38  cents, 
is  a  very  popular  price.  It  will  be  found 
fourteen  times  on  page  5.  But  where  is  its 
decimal  neighbour  40  1  It  does  not  occur 
on  the  page  at  all ;  and,  on  the  succeeding 
fourteen  pages,  taken  together,  it  does  not 
occur  fourteen  times — only  eight. 

We  conclude :  If  the  old  coinage  prices 
have  maintained  their  ground  in  America, 
both  because  they  were  once  on  the  ground, 
and  because  of  the  focilities  they  afford  for 
binary  division — if  they  keep  their  ground 
against  a  system  which  is  the  glory  of  the 
very  men  who  partially  abandon  it  :  what 
dire  confusion  will  the  historian  of  the  Brit- 
ish coinage  have  to  record,  should  our  legis- 
lators determine  on  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  system,  which  is  neither  suited  to 
the  wants,  nor  demanded  by  the  wishes,  of 
the  people  *? 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with 
the  question  before  us,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss.  For  example,  the  bearing 
of  the  decimalisation  of  the  coinage  on  that 
of  the  weights  and  measures.  At  present 
the  division  of  the  shilling  tallies  completely; 
and  that  of  the  pound  partially,  with  the 
combined  binary  and  ternary  division  of  our 
weights  and  measures.  Ought  we  to  pre- 
serve this  connection  ?  Unanimous  as  are 
the  advocates  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme 
on  other  points,  they  are  completely  divided 
on  this.  One  thinks  decimalisation  should 
commence  with  the  coinage  ;  another,  that  it 
should  commence  with  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures.; a  third,  that  it  should  take  effect 
simultaneously  in  the  two.  Those  who  anti- 
cipate that  the  dealings  of  the  people  will,  to 
any    extent,    spontaneously     accommodate 


themselves  to  the  coinage, — for  instance,  that 
wine  will  cease  to  be  sold  by  the  dozen,  and 
come  to  be  sold  by  the  ten, — labour  under  a 
delusion.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, dozens  retain  the  position  they  occupy 
in  this  country.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are 
disposed  to  advocate  some  reform  in  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  The  numer- 
ous and  altogether  irreconcileable  variations 
which  occur  in  different  localities,  afford  a 
ground  for  interference  which  has  not  the 
faintest  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  coinage. 
And  should  the  decimalisation  of  weights 
and  measures  be  carried  out,  and  take  a  firm 
hold  of  the. people,  the  question  of  reforming 
the  monetary  system  would  then  present  a 
new  and  far  more  favourable  aspect  than  at 
present.  In  the  meantime,  we  trust  the  Go- 
vernment will  adhere  to  the  judicious  posi- 
tion laid  down  by  Mr.  Gh^dstone,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  : — "  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  the  currency  ...  is 
so  wound  up  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  re- 
course to  any  change  in  it,  unless  we  had 
clear  evidence  that  it  was  one  the  people 
themselves  required  and  understood." 

In  parting,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  talents,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  disinterested  zeal  of  such 
men  as  Professor  De  Morgan.  Actuated  by 
a  simple  desire  for  the  public  good,  they 
have  laboured  hard  for  years,  with  a  devoted- 
ness  scarcely  exceeded  in  cases  where  a  per- 
sonal end  is  the  guiding  principle.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  only  one  of  their  pursuits  in 
which  we  do  not  heartily  wish  them  success. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  The  Ogihies :  A  Novel. 
Cheap  Edition.  Kevised.  Chapman  and 
Hall.     1855. 

2.  Olive:  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Ogilvies."  Cheap  Edition.  Re- 
vised.    Chapman  and  Hall.     1857. 

3.  The  Head  of  the  Family.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Olive,  "  The  Ogilvies."  Cheap  Edi- 
tion.    Chapman  and  Hall.     1858. 

4.  Agatha?s  Husband.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Olive,"  «  The  Ogilvies,"  "  The  Head  of 
the  Family."  Cheap  Edition.  Chapman 
and  Hall.     1858. 

5.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman^  3  vols.  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Head  of  the  Family,"  etc.      185G. 

6.  Nothing  New.  Tales  by  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  2  vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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7.  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women. 
By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax." 
Hurst  and  BJackett.     1858. 

It  is  clear  that,  hitherto  at  least,  feminine 
ability  has  found  for  itself  a  far  more  suitable 
sphere  in  novel-writing  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  literature.  Among  English  or 
American  authoresses  we  doubt  if  any,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  have  achieved  for 
themselves  a  permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  English  literature,  who  are  not  novel- 
writers  ;  and  even  the  failures  belong  chiefly 
to  the  same  class,  though  some  few  of  the 
latter  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  poetry. 
Miss  Burney,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen ; 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Radcliffe ;  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss 
Bronte,  Miss  Muloch  ;*  Miss  Sewell,  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullarton,  Miss  Yonge;  Miss 
Sedgwick,  MissMitford,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  are 
most  of  them  remembered  exclusively — all 
of  them,  even  Miss  Martineau,  mainly — by 
their  fictions.  Even  Mrs.  Browning's  great- 
est work,  Aurora  Leigh,  though  full  of  poe- 
tic power,  has  been  termed,  with  great  truth, 
a  "  modern  novel  in  verse,"  so  full  is  it  of 
that  circumstantial  descriptiveness — so  to 
say — in  dealing  with  mood,  scene,  and  inci- 
dent, which  properly  constitutes  the  novel  as 
distinguished  from  the  poem.  Still,  if  we 
except  Mrs.  Browning,  and  as  some  will 
think,  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Hemans, 
there  remains,  we  believe,  not  a  single  wo 
man's  name  of  distinction  in  the  field  of 
English  literature,  which  is  not  mainly  as- 
sociated with  the  novel.  The  reason  is  per- 
haps not  very  recondite.  The  purely  hu- 
man interests  of  life,  the  daily  incidents,  the 
circumstantial  joys  and  sorrows,  occupy 
largely  the  thoughts  of  women ;  and  what 
occupies  the  thoughts  works  in  the  imagina- 
tion. If,  at  any  moment,  the  reveries  of  all 
the  men  and  all  the  women  in  England 
could  be  laid  bare  to  us,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  found  filled, 
for  the  most  part,  with  pictures,  memories, 
or  hopes  of  visible  human  life, — men,  women, 
or  children,  in  actual  or  possible  costume, 


*  We  ought  to  add  to  this  group  the  less  gene- 
rally known  writers,  the  Baroness  Tautphaes,  the 
lively  and  skilful  English  authoress  of  "The  Ini- 
tials," "  Quits,"  etc. ;  also  the  authoress  of  "  Lena," 
"  Kingscope,"  etc. ;  and,  lastly,  the  authoress  of 
"  A  Lost  Love,"  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Ashford  Owen.  The  imagination  that  gave  birth  to 
Lena,  Kingscope,  etc.,  has  a  vein  of  light  humour, 
and  a  power  of  individualising  the  superficiet  of 
character  not  surpassed  by  any  writer  but  Miss  Aus- 
ten, though  her  fictions  skim  only  the  Burfaco  of 
life.  The  last  mentioned  writer  has  written  but  one 
short  tale ;  but  yet  a  tale  of  rarely-equalled  beauty, 
pathos,  and  power. 


with  faces  sad  or  happy,  in  the  midst  of  daily 
wants  or  luxury,  in  the  crisis  of  some  great 
or  little  emergency,   or  the   enjoyment  of 
some   long  desired   blessing.     But   not   so 
with  the  men  :  in  their  minds  a  curious  me- 
lee  of  interests   half  abstract,   and   where 
they  were  not  abstract,  often  at  least  less 
about    persons    than    about    things.     You 
would  find  in  them  queer  visions  of  books, 
ballot-boxes,    3    per   cents,   bank-reserves, 
railway  regulations,  cotton  bales,  rights  of 
electors,  race-courses,   courts   of   chancery, 
points  of  evidence,  and  again,  considerations 
about    kings,    and    wars,    and    statesmen, 
past   and   present,  telegraph-cables,  attrac- 
tions of  gravitation,  planetary  orbits,  laws 
of  metre,  laws  of  thought,  and  laws  of  har- 
mony.    And,  as  are  the  common  thoughts 
of  men  and  women,  so  are  their  imaginative 
powers.     The  former  have  more  power  to 
conceive  anything,  we  will  not  say  merely 
abstract,  but  that  requires  some  withdrawal 
of  the  imagination  from  the  human  dress  and 
circumstance  of  life  ;  while  the  latter  have 
more  skill  in  elaborating  fresh  combinations 
of   human   incidents  —  that  flow  of   event 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
the  writer  of  fiction.    It  is  for  this  reason  we 
conceive  that  women  have  not  yet  succeeded 
as  poets.     Poetry  is  concerned,  it  is  true, 
mainly    with    the   creation    of   living   and 
breathing  life,  yet  it   certainly   requires   a 
power   akin    to   the   power   of  abstraction. 
The  poet  must  penetrate  and  battle  for  a 
time,  nay  even  live,  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  life,  in  order  to  create  fine  poetry.     Not 
that  he  can  neglect  any  visible  expression  of 
deeper  wisdom  that  is  written  on  the  surface 
of  the  universe,  but  that  he  must  decypher 
and  interpret  it.     It  requires  an  effort,  some- 
thing of  a  spiritual  mood,  to  plunge  into  the 
pure  beauty  of  true  poetry.     And  though 
women  have  usually  finer  spiritual  sympa- 
thies than  men,  they  have  not  the  same  pow- 
er  of  concentrating   their   minds   in    these 
alone,  and  living  apart  in  them  for  a  time, 
without   being  disturbed   by   the   intrusive 
superficialities   of  actual   life    and   circum- 
stances.    Their  imagination  is  not  separable, 
as  it  were,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree 
from  the  visible  surface  and  form  of  human 
existence;  and  hence,  such  poetry  as  they 
do  usually  write,  is  apt  to  bo  mere  personal 
sentiment  without  any  token  of  true  imagi- 
native  power  at  all.      Women's   imagina- 
tion, wherever  it  is  really  vivid,  delights  in 
conceiving   character  as    it   is    seen  in  the 
full  dress  of  circumstance  and  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  narrative. 

We  propose  to  discuss  shortly,  the  maia 
characteristics  in  which  feminine  fictions,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  men,  are  strong 
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or  defective,  with  some  detailed  illustrations 
of  our  remarks  from  the  agreeable  and  skil- 
ful novelist,  whose  books  we  have  put  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Indeed,  her  fictions 
have  led  us  involuntarily  into  this  line  of 
thought :  to  say  nothing  of  her  latest  and 
only  didactic  work,  in  which  she  discusses 
so  carefully  the  sphere  and  limitations  of 
women's  powers,  her  novels  are  in  every 
respect  typical  of  the  special  advantages  and 
special  disadvantages  which  a  woman,  as 
such,  has  for  the  task  of  representing  the 
various  aspects  of  human  life  in  the  form  of 
a  fictitious  narrative.  Not  that  she  has 
reached  so  high  as  some  others  of  her  femi- 
nine contemporaries;  but  that,  perhaps  on 
that  very  account,  she  represents  more  ade- 
quately the  kind  of  faculty  which  is  either 
potential  or  actual  in  most  clever  women, 
and  disturbs  us  less  with  marks  of  that  sig- 
nal individual  genius,  which  is  only  mislead- 
ing if  we  suppose  it  to  have  any  special  con- 
nection with  sex  at  all. 

And  first,  we  may  notice  a  characteristic 
difference  between  the  narrative  element  in 
the  fictions  of  feminine  and  of  masculine 
writers.  The  former  identify  the  reader  much 
more  closely  with  the  current  of  the  story 
than  the  latter,  who  always  recall  to  you,  by 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  intellectual  canvass 
on  which  they  paint,  that  it  is  but  a  picture, 
an  eflTort  of  the  artist's  thought,  after  all. 
You  can  always  see  a  kind  of  intellectual 
framework,  of  some  sort  in  a  man's  novels, 
which  tells  you  that  the  unity  is  given  rather 
by  the  mind  and  conception  of  the  narrator, 
than  by  the  actual  evolution  of  the  story. 
Feminine  novelists  never  carry  you  beyond 
the  tale  they  are  telling ;  they  are  a  great 
deal  too  much  interested  in  it.  But  with 
men,  you  can  see  that  some  more  general 
idea  has  governed  the  artistic  composition ; 
some  desire,  as  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  con- 
trast local  customs,  or  a  grand  historic  age, 
with  modern  civilization ;  some  general 
creed  about  human  nature,  such  as  Mr  Kings- 
ley  is  ever  intruding  into  his  tales ;  some 
general  satiric  vein  of  feeling,  like  that  which 
animates  and  gleams  through  the  interstices 
of  Fielding's  and  Thackeray's  sketches ; 
some  vague  philosophy,  such  as  that  which 
looms  through  Goethe's  and  Bulwer's  nov- 
els; some  genial  scorn  for  prevalent  cant, 
like  that  which  impels  Mr  Anthony  TroUope 
to  illustrate  and  expose  "  reform-cries."  It 
is  quite  different  with  ladies'  novels.  Some- 
times, indeed,  as  in  those  of  Miss  Sewell, 
Miss  Yonge  and  Lady  Georgiana  Fullarton, 
or,  as  in  our  author's  Olive^  there  is  an  ef- 
fort to  inculcate  some  faith.  Sometimes, 
again,  as  in  Mary  Barton,  or  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  tales,  some  social  theory  is  advocated 
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or  assailed.  But,  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  effect  produced  in  such  cases, 
and  the  effect  of  the  broad  intellectual  frame- 
work of  masculine  novels.  With  the  au- 
thoress, the  didactic  or  other  purpose  is 
wholly  imbedded  in  the  tale ;  it  does  not 
come  out  in  the  shape  of  the  author's  gene- 
ralizations and  comments,  as  in  the  other 
case,  but  enters  into  the  very  texture  of  nar- 
rative, as  the  moral  assumption  on  which 
alone  the  characters  are  intelligible.  There 
is  rarely  any  wide  background  to  a  woman's 
tales,  which  tells  the  reader  that  there  is  a 
whole  outlying  world  of  thought  which  can- 
not be  introduced  into  the  tale,  and  which  is 
yet  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  story  told. 
With  all  our  great  masculine  novel  writers, 
the  tale  is  a  kind  of  living  illustration  of 
what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  ruling 
principle  of  some  special  time,  place,  or  sys- 
tem of  things.  And  these  principles  are 
continually  reappearing,  to  remind  you,  that 
the  organized  world  of  the  narrator  is  but  a 
picture  drawn  according  to  the  laws  which 
rule  the  writer's  imagination.  When  a 
lady,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  be  in- 
structive, she  creates  a  second  self  among 
the  dramatis  personse  of  the  story,  and  is 
quite  content  to  lecture  her  fictitious  world 
through  that  medium  alone.  Masculine 
writers  cannot  apparently  brook  this  re- 
straint. Their  reflections  are  too  wide  for 
it.  Mr.  Kingsley,  for  instance,  has  never 
scrupled  to  attribute  his  own  peculiar  con- 
victions even  to  the  most  unlikely  heroes, — 
Jews  of  the  fifth  century,  and  sailors  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  But  even  this  does  not  con- 
tent him  ;  and  he  bursts  forth  into  directly 
personal  dissertations  on  the  points  which 
most  interest  him,  so  that  you  discern  at  once 
the  primary  world  of  thought  on  which  his 
secondary  world  of  fiction  is  based.  So,  too, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  always  appearing  in  his 
own  person,  to  contrast  the  different  historic 
features  of  different  periods,  and  the  relative 
worth  of  the  society  he  is  at  the  moment 
describing,  and  some  modern  state  of  socie- 
ty he  is,  by  implication,  criticising.  Dickens 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  great  masculine  writer 
whose  genius  has  no  disposition  to  general- 
ize on  the  people  and  things  he  describes. 
Whenever  he  attempts  it,  you  say  that  his 
criticisms  are  spurious  second-hand  reflec- 
tions. Indeed,  the  type  of  Dickens'  genius 
is,  in  many  respects,  feminine.  Like  most 
women's  genius  it  is  founded  on  delicate 
powers  of  perception  alone,  though  lighted 
up  with  something  broader  than  feminine 
humour.  There  is  no  intellectual  back- 
ground to  his  pictures  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
he  resembles  the  numerous  authoresses  of 
modern  English  fiction. 
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As  a  question  of  artistic  effect,  it  may 
fairly  be  disputed  which  class  of  production 
is  the  better.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  interest  is  the  more  intense,  where  the 
tale  does  not  in  any  way  introduce  the  writ- 
er's  thoughts  or  comments  upon  it.     Miss 
Bronte  could  never  rivet  us  as  she  does,  if, 
like  Mr.  Trollope,  she  had  general  observa- 
vations  to  offer  at  the  beginning  of  each  chap- 
ter.    Then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  au- 
thoresses believe   so  much   more  intensely 
in  their  own  stories.     The  habit  of  generali- 
zation is  scarcely  compatible,   indeed,  with 
that   intense   interest  in   circumstance   and 
pleasure  in  writing  out  the  small  effects  of 
circumstance,  which  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
per cohesion  of  a  plot.     In  reading  OUve^  the 
Head  of  the   Family^    John    Halifax^  and 
AgathoLS   Husband^  no  one  can  fail  to   be 
struck  with  the  neat  welding  together  of  the 
smaller   elements   of  the   story,  when  you 
compare  them  with  the  broad  and  awkward 
transitions  by  which  you  pass  from  scene  to 
scene,  of  many  far  greater  novelists.     This 
we  ascribe  very  much  to  the  complete  insu- 
lation of  the  interests  of  the  feminine  nov- 
elists in  the  story  they  are  telling.    The  gene- 
ral ground-ideas  of  such  writers  as  Scott  or 
Fielding,  determine  the  plot  according  to  a 
different  law.     The  former  feels  obliged  to 
make  it  include  some  great  figures  and  great 
scenes ;  and  he  passes  from  scene  to  scene 
often  almost  per  saltum  as  far  as  regards  the 
tissue  of  events,  fillin^up  the  interstices  of 
the  plot  as  best  he  can.     Fielding,  again,  is 
eager  to  develop  certain  well-defined  social 
types  of  character,  and  to  illustrate  certain 
general  observations  on  life ;  and  these  must 
come  into  the  story.     Mr.  Kingsley's  narra- 
tives, again,  are  constructed  on  an  intellectual 
law,  in  which  circumstance  does  not  grow  out 
of  circumstance,  but  the  previously  appointed 
effects  have  to  be  linked  together  by  any 
scheme  however  artificial.  It  is  quite  diilerent 
with  most  lady-novelists.     They  really  think 
out  the  subordinate  elements  of  the  plot,  and 
link  them  according  to  the  suggestions  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  according  to  the  moral 
exigencies  of  the  writer.    The  consequence  is, 
that    while   there   is   something   freer  and 
broader  about  the  effect  of  masculine  novels, 
the  interest  is  certainly  looser — concentrated 
at  fixed  points,  and  not  equally  distributed 
through  the  narrative.     In  women's  novels, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  see  the  artist  less, 
and   the    windings  of  circumstance   more. 
You  have  less  sense  of  contrast ;  in   short, 
altogether  a  narrower  and  less  intellectual 
horizon,  but  you  have  more  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent reality  of  the  circumstances  detailed. 
You  are  more  identified  with  the  story  ;  more 
immediately  oppressed  by  the  perplexities 


which  arise ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  associated  with  a  less  extensive  range  of 
interests.  The  interest  is  more  immediate, 
but  also  more  transitory.  There  are  no 
general  landmarks  of  thought  by  which  the 
story  is  marked  out,  and  retained  for  ever 
in  the  memory.  Like  the  pressing  and  pain- 
ful interests  of  daily  life,  they  pass  away  as 
soon  as  they  are  solved,  if  they  be  painted 
on  no  wide  background  of  general  interests. 

There  is  another  point  closely  related  to 
the  last,  in  which  the  narrative  part  of  mas- 
culine differs  from  that  of  feminine  nov- 
els. The  characters,  as  intellectual  studies, 
predominate  often  too  much  in  the  former, 
over  the  claims  of  the  narrative  itself.  They 
ave  brought  out  in  connection  with  subjects 
or  incidents  which  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  narrative.  This  is  a  fault  which 
ladies  rarely,  if  ever,  commit,  mainly  be- 
cause they  study  character  principally  in  its 
bearing  on  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
others.  Our  authoress,  for  instance,  seldom 
or  never  introduces  a  scene  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  movement  of  the  story  ; 
and  women  almost  always  wind  off  character, 
as  it  were,  into  incident  that  is  capable  of 
constituting  a  link  in  the  narrative.  Not  so, 
men.  Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Virginians,"  for  in- 
stance, has  almost  stood  still  for  eleven  num- 
bers, while  he  has  been  leisurely  exhibiting 
the  paces  of  his  different  characters.  Dickens, 
though  his  interest  in  his  characters  is  not 
intellectual  but  humorous,  does  exactly  the 
same.  Bulwer  has  far  more  of  narrative 
power,  more  of  constructive  genius,  in  his^ 
plots.  But  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  the 
same  fault  is  often  chargeable  ;  that  is,  there 
are  great  intervals  of  paralyzed  interest.  In 
Goethe's  novels,  this  fault  is  exaggerated 
almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  story.  We  do  not 
think  it  applies  to  any  one  eminent  feminine 
novelist.  The  circumstantial  interest  is  far 
too  keenly  coTiceived.  The  narrative  really 
goes  on. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
can  say  that  our  feminine  novelists  excel 
their  masculine  contemporaries  in  their  plots. 
In  many  respects  they  do.  In  the  close  tex- 
ture  and  welded  interest  of  the  whole,  they 
do  eminently.  But  their  defect  is,  that  the 
interest  usually  turns  on  too  small  and  arti- 
ficial a  point,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in 
masculine  novels.  Protracted  misunder- 
standings, morbid  impressions,  that  one  hour 
of  natural  intercourse  would  sweep  away  in 
real  life,  promises  that  no  right-minded  hero 
or  heroine  would  make ;  or,  if  they  were  to 
make,  would  think  it  right  to  keep,  are  too 
often  at  the  basis  of  a  lady's  story.  Thus  in 
wliat  is  as  regards  the  central  female  charac- 
ter the  best,  we  think,  of  Miss  Muloch's  no-. 
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vels, — Agatha's  Husband^  we  find  a  plot 
which  reminds  us  almost  of  the  unhealthy 
and  morbid  misunderstandings  which  are 
woven  together  in  the  didactic  novels  of 
Miss  Edgworth.  Instead  of  bringing  the  in- 
terests wholly  out  of  the  natural  passions 
and  natural  virtues  of  the  leading  characters, 
a  promise  to  keep  a  secret  for  a  year  is  in- 
troduced, on  the  adherence  to  which  every- 
thing depends.  This  is  so  unwholesome  a 
device,  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  reader 
revolts  against  it;  and  a  novel,  which  has 
some  really  fine  features,  is  partly  spoiled. 
Indeed,  the  defect  in  all  the  plots  of  this  au- 
thoress is  a  certain  want  of  breadth  about  the 
leading  interest.  The  Ogilvies  is  too  young  a 
production  to  invite  criticism.  In  Olive  and 
John  Halifax  the  defect  takes  this  form,  that  a 
small  number  of  successive  plots  are  threaded 
together  in  place  of  a  single  comprehensive 
plot.  John  Halifax  is  a  fictitious  biography, 
rather  than  a  novel.  Two  generations  are  in- 
troduced ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  point  at 
which  the  interest  of  an  epoch  is  fully  satis- 
fied, and  a  new  novel,  as  it  were,  has  to  be 
begun.  The  same  defect,  in  a  less  degree, 
exists  in  Olive.  There  is  first,  the  interest, 
never  fairly  worked  out,  of  the  unsuitable 
characters  of  Olive's  father  and  mother. 
The  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  Olive  will 
be  the  reconciling  spirit  between  them.  But 
the  fiither  dies  leaving  a  subsidiary  plot  be- 
hind him,  and  then  the  interest  turns  chiefly 
for  a  time  on  Olive's  endeavours  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  artist.  This  period  also  comes  to 
an  end  ;  and  the  proper  interest  of  the  novel 
begins  in  the  history  of  Olive's  attachment 
to  the  man  whom  she  subsequently  marries. 
The  Head  of  the  Family  has  more  unity  of 
interest ;  though,  to  our  mind,  the  characters 
are  less  true  and  more  melo-dramatic  than 
those  of  the  other  novels, —  The  Ogilvies  ex- 
cepted. We  have  no  superstitious  regard  for 
unities.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a  work  of 
art,  different  centres  of  interest  and  different 
groups  of  events,  should  not  be  artificially 
amalgamated  into  one  work.  In  a  real  bio- 
graphy the  interest  lies  in  seeing  the  whole 
issues  of  a  single  life ;  and  the  reason  for 
threading  together  periods  which,  as  artistic 
effects,  are  complete  in  themselves,  is  obvi- 
ous, namely, — that  in  real  life,  and  by  one 
greater  than  any  artist,  they  were  so  thread- 
ed together.  But  there  is  no  ^uch  excuse 
for  a  fictitious  biography  that  does  not  form 
an  artistic  whole.  The  only  reason  the  au- 
thor can  have  for  any  delineation  is,  that  the 
imagination  has  given  birth  to  it.  And  if 
the  imagination  gives  birth  to  three  different 
and  severally  complete  narratives  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  character,  they  clearly 
aught  to  be  delineated  in  three  diflferent  and 


severally  complete  works  of  art.  The  pub- 
lisher may  demand  three  volumes  of  one 
work.  But  if  the  imagination  refuses  to 
conform,  to  conceive  a  tripartite  whole,  and 
conceives  instead  three  distinct  wholes,  the 
publisher  should  be  set  at  naught. 

We  have  said  enough  about  the  narrative 
aspects  of  feminine  and  masculine  fictions. 
We  have  much  more  to  say  on  the  essential 
characteristic  in  all  fictions, — the  delineations 
of  character ; — in  which  respect  again  our  per- 
sent  authoress  represents  fairly,  we  think,  the 
characteristic  powers  and  deficiences  of  the 
deeper  feminine  school  of  modern  fiction.  In 
many  ways,  the  natural  limitations  of  femi- 
nine power  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
standard  of  fiction  held  up  as  the  true  model 
of  a  feminine  novelist  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  then  thought  sufficient  to  present  finish- 
ed sketches  of  character,  just  as  it  appeared 
under  the  ordinary  restraints  of  society ; 
while  the  deeper  passions  and  spiritual  im- 
pulses, which  are  the  springs  of  all  the  higher 
drama  of  real  life,  were,  at  most,  only  allow- 
ed so  far  to  suff'use  the  narrative  as  to  tinge 
it  with  the  excitement  necessary  for  a  novel. 
To  sound  the  depths  and  analyze  the  secret 
roots  of  individual  character,  after  the  flishion 
of  the  modern  school — Miss  Bronte  for  in- 
stance— would  never  have  been  thought  a 
legitimate  or  possible  aim  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  or  Miss  Austen.  They  lived  in  a 
time  when  it  was  not  a  universally  accepted 
fact  that  this  unexplored  world  existed  at  all 
in  "  well-regulated"  minds  ;  and  certainly  in 
a  time  when  it  would  have  been  most  unu- 
sual to  reanimate  such  a  world  in  the  light 
pages  of  fiction.  And,  in  many  respects,  the 
writers  we  have  named,  gained  by  the  re- 
striction thus  laid  upon  their  aims.  In  com- 
pleteness and  harmony  no  feminine  fiction- 
writer  has  ever  approached  Miss  Austen :  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  if  Miss  Austen  were 
living  iK)w,  and  attempted  to  create  new 
works  more  in  conformity  with  the  deeper 
wants  of  the  day  than  the  exquisite  and  humor- 
ous, but  very  tranquil  and  some^vhat  limited, 
sketches  of  character  which  she  has  left  us, 
she  would  produce  works  of  less  artistic 
harmony,  of  less  finished  proportions  than 
those  which  have  given  her  so  high  a  place 
in  English  literature.  The  aim  of  Miss 
Bronte  was  indefinitely  wider  and  deeper 
than  that  of  Miss  Austen,  and  few  would 
venture  to  say  that,  in  its  way,  her  genius 
was  not  of  as  high  an  order  ;  yet  no  one  can 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  pronounce  that 
there  is  far  less  proportion  and  equality  of 
success  in  the  artistic  results  in  Miss  Bronte's 
case,  than  in  that  of  her  predecessor.  Nor 
can  we  adequately  account  for  this  by  say- 
ing, that  the  higher  the  attempt  the  o'ftener 
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will  the  execution  fall  short  of  its  aim.  We 
believe  there  are  deeper  causes  at  work,  and 
causes,  the  operation  of  which  are  so  clearly 
illustrated  in  Miss  Muloch's  own  case,  that 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  discuss  them. 

The  natural  forte  of  women,  as  writers  of 
fiction,  is,  fine  perception  of  individual  traits 
of  character,  a  ready  power  of  conceiving 
new  combinations  of  what  they  have  observ- 
ed, and  of  delicately  delineating  what  they 
have  conceived.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  evince 
very  little  power  of  imagining  the  whole  w/i- 
seen  interior  of  the  character  in  conformity 
with  the  conception  they  wish  to  give  to  its 
social  aspects.  We  scarcely  know  of  any 
exception  to  this  rule  among  our  female  nov- 
elists. Miss  Bronte  indeed.  Miss  Muloch  to 
some  extent,  and  many  others,  paint  with 
considerable  depth  and  detail  the  interior  of 
one  character — usually  the  centre-character  of 
the  novel — which  is  obviously  taken  from  the 
artist's  own  experience.  But  while  this  central 
character  is  deep  and  vivid,  those  which  come 
into  connection  with  it  are  either  mere  sketches, 
not  so  fully  conceived  as  Miss  Austen's,  or 
very  frequently  unreal  and  unsuccessful  at 
tempts  at  something  deeper.  The  result  is,  a 
certain  disproportion  of  eftect  that  is  some- 
what distressing  in  a  work  of  art,  and  which  can 
only  be  justified  by  the  autobiographic  form, 
which  accordingly  is  becoming,  since  Miss 
Bronte's  time,  so  common  in  fiction,  since  it 
alone  seems  to  suggest  good  reason  for  the 
elaboration  of  a  central  figure  and  an  exter- 
nal treatment  of  all  the  others.  This  form 
is  openly  adopted  by  our  authoress  in  John 
Halifax^  and  adopted  in  eflect,  though  not  in 
form,  in  Olive^  and  almost  again  m  Agatha! s 
Husband^  which  are  we  may  perhaps  say 
consequently^  her  three  best  works.  But  un- 
less all  fiction  is  to  be  moulded  in  future  in 
the  autobiographic  form  given  to  it  by  Miss 
Bronte,*  we  must  be  content  to  accept  from 
our  various  skilful  authoresses  either  fictions 
of  very  irregular  finish  and  power,  or  of  very 
limited  scope  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
character  delineated. 

It  may  seem  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  dictum, 
that  our  lady  novelists  do  not  usually  suc- 
ceed in  the  field  of  imagination,  properly  so 
called — the  creation  of  the  unseen  side  of 
character  in  conformity  with  the  traits  delin- 
eated as  representing  it  to  society.  Yet 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  this  is  the  main 
deficiency  of  feminine  genius.  It  can  ob- 
serve, it  can  recombine,  it  can  delineate,  but 
it  cannot  trust  itself  farther :  it  cannot  leave 
the  world  of  charaoteristio  traits  and  expres- 

*In  all  her  novels  except  ShirUy,  which  is 
acc«)rcUn{^ly,  we  think,  much  the  least  successful 
of  the  scries. 


sive  manner,  so  as  to  imagine  and  paint  suc- 
cessfully the  distinguishable,  but  not  easily 
distinguished,  world  out  of  which  those  cha- 
racteristics grew.  Women's  fancy  deals 
directly  with  expression^  with  the  actual  visi- 
ble effects  of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and 
seems  unequal  to  go  apart,  as  it  were,  with 
their  conception,  and  work  it  out  firmly  in 
fields  of  experience  somewhat  different  from 
those  from  which  they  have  directly  gathered 
it.  Thus  no  woman,  we  believe,  has  ever 
painted  men  as  they  are  amongst  men. 
Their  imagination  takes  no  grasp  of  a  mas- 
culine character  that  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  them  to  follow  it  in  imagination  into 
the  society  of  men.  We  have  two  remark- 
able and  recent  illustrations  of  this  fact. 
One  is  in  Miss  Bronte's  posthumous  novel, 
The  Professor^  the  materials  of  which  were 
w&rj  wisely  thrown  by  her  into  a  much  more 
artistic  form  in  Villctte.  It  is  quite  obvious  to 
any  reader  who  attends  to  the  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  Professor,  that  the  Professor 
is  a  woman  in  disguise, — as  indeed  she  proves 
to  be, — for  she  is  quite  properly  stripped  of 
her  male  costume,  and  turned  into  "  Lucy 
Snowe"  in  Villette.  There  is  a  shyness,  a 
sulky  tenderness,  and  a  disposition  to  coquet 
manifest  in  the  Professor's  relations  with  his 
friend  the  Yorkshire  manufacturer,  which 
betrays  to  us  at  once  that  the  picture  is 
drawn  from  a  lady's  experience  of  her  friend- 
ships with  the  other  sex,  and  not  from  any 
genuine  insight  into  the  character  of  mutual 
masculine  attachments.  The  same  curious 
inability  to  conceive  of  men  as  they  are  in 
relation  to  each  other,  is  shown  in  our  au- 
thoress's clever  and  delicately  conceived  tale 
oi  John  Halifax.  In  that  tale  she  unwisely 
takes  up  her  point  of  sight  in  the  mind  of  a 
man, — a  delicate,  gentle  valetudinarian,  it 
is  true,  which  gives  her  every  advantage; 
but  still  she  fails  in  catching  even  the  general 
attitude  and  bearing  of  masculine  friendship. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  tale,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  a  fear  that  Phineas  Fletcher 
will  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  John  Hali- 
fax, so  hard  is  it  to  remember  that  Phineas 
is  of  the  male  sex.  Afterwards,  when  he 
professes  to  be  an  uncle,  the  reader  is  aware 
constantly  that  he  is  really  an  aunt,  and  a 
curious  perplexity  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind 
on  the  subject.  Lest  it  should  bo  thought 
that  we  exaggerate,  let  us  extract  one  or 
two  passages  in  which  Phineas  Fletcher  ex- 
presses his  feelings  towards  his  friend  John 
Halifax.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  persuade 
one's  self  that  the  tender,  devoted  manner  in 
which  courage  comes  for  the  first  time  in  think- 
ing and  acting  for  another,  and  the  self  sacrifi- 
cing  resignation  with  which  all  monopolising 
desires  are  resigned  on  the  glimpse  of  that 
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other's  dawning  passion,  —  are  not  taken 
from  the  experience  of  a  mother,  or  at  least 
a  sister,  very  thinly  disguised  under  the 
masculine  pretensions  of  Phineas  Fletcher. 

"  My  father  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  ventured 
to  leave  word  for  him  that  I  was  gone  home,  and 
had  taken  John  Halifax  with  me.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  lold  1  felt  m'jself  growing,  now  that 
there  was  another  besides  myself  to  think  and  act 
for.     .     .     . 

"  That  long  quiet  Sunday,  when  I  remember  the 
sun  never  came  out  all  day,  but  the  whole  earth 
and  sky  melted  together  in  a  soft  grey  haze ; 
when  we  lay  on  the  common,  and  heard  church- 
bells  ringing — some  distant,  some  near  ;  and  after 
we  were  quiet,  talked  our  own  old  Sabbath  talks 
of  this  world  and  the  world  to  come;  when 
towards  twilight  we  went  down  into  the  beech- 
wood  below  the  house,  and  sat  idly  thus  amongst 
the  pleasant-smelling  ferns  ;  where  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  evening,  he  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  my  comfort  and  amusement,  to  perfect  which 
required  of  him  no  harder  duty  than  to  be  near 
me  always  ; — that  Sunday  was  the  last  I  ever  had 
David  altogether  for  ray  own — my  very  own. 

"It  was  natural,  it  was  just,  it  was  right.  God 
forbid  that  in  any  way  I  should  have  murmured." 

But  even  in  relations  less  special  and  one- 
sided than  these,  feminine  imagination,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  apt  to  fail.  It  is  n.ot  from 
any  disposition  to  carp  at  Miss  Muloch's 
writings,  but  rather  from  a  desire  to  clear 
at  once  our  critical  conscience  of  all  the  real 
sense  of  shortcomings,  before  we  come  to 
the  more  congenial  task  of  appreciation, 
that  we  refer  to  another  illustration  of  the 
characteristic  deficiency  which  is  apt  to  run 
through  all  women's  novels,  when  they  at- 
tempt to  draw  scenes,  the  higher  elements  of 
which  must  be  taken  from  the  resources  of  a 
powerful  imagination  thoroughly  steeped  in 
the  conceptions  to  be  delineated,  rather  than 
from  close  observation  and  a  delicate  fancy. 
One  of  the  cleverest  sketches  in  what  we 
conceive  to  be  quite  the  cleverest  and  most 
vigorous  of  our  authoress's  works,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Major  Harper  in  Ac/atha''s  Husband. 
The  vanity,  real  sensitiveness,  superficial 
tenderness,  honourable  sentiment,  genial  con- 
versational ease,  and  fundamental  weakness 
of  the  man,  are  all  admirably  drawn.  We 
know  no  minor  sketch  of  this  authoress  so 
skilfully  finished.  But  in  the  only  scene 
where  she  carries  her  conception  among  the 
influences  of  intense  passion,  —  where  the 
imagination  alone,  grasping  its  own  thought, 
was  called  upon  to  continue  it  into  a  sphere 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  observation, 
she  wholly  fails.  Major  Harper  has  proved 
an  unfaithful  trustee  of  his  ward's  property. 
He  himself  has  been,  and  is,  humiliated  to 
the  earth  by  the  sense  of  his  delinquency. 
His  father,  an  austere  old  gentleman  of  the 


unforgiving  school, — finely  drawn,  especial- 
ly in  the  scene  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
finally  sinking  under  the  blow, — has  discov- 
ered his  son's  conduct,  revoked  the  will  in 
his  favour,  and  died  from  apoplexy,  not 
without  an  inarticulate  reconciliation,  but 
without  altering  his  stern  decision.  The 
scene  to  which  w^e  refer  is  that  in  which  Ma- 
jor Harper  learns  that  he  is  disinherited,  and 
that  his  brother,  Agatha's  Husband,  who  has 
all  the  strong  principle  that  he  wants,  and 
wants  all  the  ease  and  geniality  of  character 
that  he  has,  is  to  take  the  estate  instead. 
Every  reader  who  has  followed  with  admi- 
ration the  sketch  of  Major  Harper,  must  feel 
that  it  here  loses  all  its  outline,  and  fades 
away  into  the  unprincipled  "  evil  genius " 
of  stock  novelists.  He  will  feel  that  our 
authoress's  imagination  utterly  failed  her 
when  she  attempted  to  carry  the  character 
she  had  so  well  sketched  into  a  world  of 
deeper  passion.  Had  she  been  able  to  pen- 
etrate from  the  external  phases  of  her  con- 
ception to  the  mental  world  that  alone  could 
underlie  them,  she  would  have  felt  that  the 
irritable  vanity,  the  fine  sense  of  shame,  the 
love  of  approbation,  and  the  general  weak- 
ness rather  than  passionate  evil  of  Major 
Harper's  character,  were  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  demeanour  she  has  here  portrayed. 
Some  flush  of  mingled  shame  and  resent- 
ment he  would  no  doubt  have  felt,  but  it 
would  not  have  led  him  to  contest,  but  to 
acquiesce  bitterly,  and,  with  ostentation  of 
dissembled  congratulation,  in  the  changed 
will  of  his  father  :  his  own  sense  of  dishon- 
ourable conduct  was  far  too  keen  and  clear 
to  admit  of  any  self  assertion,  beyond  that 
which  would  have  been  implied  in  the  short 
manner  of  feigned  satisfaction  ;  and  the  su- 
perficially warm  impulses  of  the  man  would 
have  sustained  him  throughout  such  a  scene. 
If  we  were  asked  to  account  for  this  defi- 
ciency of  what  we  may  call  proper  imagina- 
tive power  in  women's  novels,  we  should 
ascribe  it  to  that  very  absence  of  anything 
like  a  capacity  for  abstract  intellectual 
study,  which  is  sometimes,  and  quite  justly, 
conceived  to  spoil  masculine  minds  for  un- 
dertaking similar  works  of  art.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  a  certain  element  in  what  is 
usually  called  the  power  of  abstraction,  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion. If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of 
science  as  dealing  with  abstractions, — that  is, 
with  laws  and  single  properties  of  things, 
not  with  the  living  things, — then  no  doubt 
an  abstract  intellect  is  the  last  in  the  world 
for  the  creation  of  character.  But  the  same 
habit  of  mind  which  enables  men  of  one  set 
of  tastes  to  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  all 
but  one  class  of  phenomena,  and  to  fix  them 
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intensely  on  that  class  of  phenomena,  also 
enables  men  of  another  set  of  tastes  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  the  mere  external 
symptoms  of  character,  and  meditate  deeply 
on  the  living  realities  which  lie  beneath. 
Now  this  is  what  feminine  novel-writers  do 
not  seem  able  to  do.  They  cannot  withdraw 
their  thoughts  sufficiently  from  the  outward 
traits  by  which  they  distinguish  their  con- 
ception, to  realise  adequately  the  mental 
personality.  In  all  great  masculine  novel- 
writers, — except  Mr.  Dickens,  who,  with  all 
his  genius,  is  in  some  remarkable  points 
feminine, — you  see  how  good  an  influence 
the  masculine  power  of  abstraction  has  on 
the  imagination.  The  same  mind  that  has 
been  trained  to  go  apart  with  laws  of  mat- 
ter, and  laws  of  wealth,  and  laws  of  intellect, 
and  to  elaborate  them  as  if  no  outer  world 
for  the  time  existed  at  all,  also  enables  men 
to  go  apart  with  conceptions  of  character — 
when  they  have  any,  which  is  certainly  less 
frequent  than  in  the  case  of  women, — to 
sound  deeper  depths,  pursue  their  thoughts 
into  newer  fields,  and  discover  subtler  analo- 
gies. Thus  it  happens,  we  believe,  that 
the  lighter  treatment  of  character, — the  su- 
perficial treatment,  so  to  speak, — is  done 
far  more  perfectly  and  delicately  by  women  ; 
while  in  passionate  tales,  that  require  a  cer- 
tain thoroughness  and  vigour  of  ideal  imagi- 
nation, they  are  almost  always  apt  to  fail. 

There  is  another  indication  of  the  same 
want  of  substratum  in  Miss  Muloch's  sketch- 
es of  character.  Like  Mr.  Dickens,  when 
she  has  noted  a  certain  peculiarity,  she  thinks 
she  has  caught  the  whole  character,  and 
somewhat  sickens  us  with  constantly  recur- 
ring to  the  same  monotone.  Professor 
Reay  in  the  Head  of  the  Family^  Marmaduke 
Dugdale  in  Ayatha's  Husband,  Michael  Van- 
brugh  in  Oliver  are  all  of  them  impossibili- 
ties, caricatures  without  humour;  and  yet 
all  of  them  are  well  conceived  and  delineated 
in  the  first  instance,  had  they  not  been  crys- 
tallisod  there  and  then  in  eccentric  attitudes, 
from  which  theyare  never  suffered  to  emerge. 
Miss  Muloch's  conception  of  a  scientific  man 
is  an  especially  womanish  caricature.  Because 
Kennetn  Reay  cares  for  geology  and  astrono- 
my, and  is  always  ready  to  talk  about  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Campsie  Hills  or 
Dumbarton  Rock,  why  need  he  be  repre- 
sented as  suggesting  "great  circle  sailing," 
when  he  is  near  being  swamped  in  a  boat 
on  Garo  Loch  ?  It  may  be  an  eccentricity 
to  be  scientific,  in  a  woman's  eyes  ;  but  oven 
an  eccentric  man  is  not  a  delirious  man,  and 
is  usually  sobered  by  the  very  practical 
question  of  how  to  avoid  drowning.  Mar- 
maduke Dutfdalo,  again,  raves  in  like  man- 
ner about  free  trade,  and  Vanbrugh  about 


art.  It  is  an  error  in  Miss  Muloch  to  sup- 
pose that  no  man  can  have  any  strong  ab- 
stract interest  without  being  quite  unequal 
to  attending  punctually  to  his  meals,  and 
understanding  generally  what  money  is 
worth.  The  sense  of  meals,  especially,  is 
deeper  in  the  abstract  mind  than  Miss  Mu- 
loch supposes.  In  Miss  Muloch's  novels 
there  is  always  some  practical  lively  wife  or 
sister  to  flutter  about  such  a  hero,  and  sup- 
plement his  deficiencies.  In  fact,  however, 
it  might  well  be  found  that  these  airy  beings 
were  quite  as  much  incapacitated  for  practi- 
cal tasks  by  their  levities  of  character,  as 
the  men,  for  whom  they  provide,  by  their 
abstruser  studies. 

One  more  piece  of  fault-finding,  and  we 
have  done  with  this  disagreeable  side  of  our 
duty.  We  must  observe  that  Miss  Mu- 
loch's feminine  "  ideal,"  the  suff*ering  and 
resigned  angels  of  her  tales,  are  very  femi- 
nine conceptions  indeed.  What  we  object 
to  in  the  characters,  is  not  their  excellence, 
or  resignation,  but  their  want  of  practical 
vividness.  They  are  the  incarnations  of  a 
sentiment,  not  living  figures.  Anne  Valery, 
in  Agatha's  Husband,  is  excessively  distress- 
ing in  this  respect.  Compare  her  with  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  wonderful  sketch  of  "Miss 
Matty,""  in  Cranford.  3he,  too,  has  been, 
and  is,  in  love  ;  she,  too,  has  a  sore  place  in 
her  heart.  But  this  is  not  constantly  upper- 
most. She  becomes  tender-hearted  over  old 
letters  ;  but  she  is  interested,  deeply  inter- 
ested, in  the  fashions  of  the  day, — in  gossip, 
in  little  kitchen  arrangements, — in  short,  she 
is  bound  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past. 
But  Miss  Muloch's  suffering  women  live  only 
"  for  others  ;"  the  "  beautiful  light"  is  always 
on  their  faces  ;  their  hands  "  work  spasmodi- 
cally" at  least  once  in  every  two  or  three 
chapters ;  they  are  never  suflfered  to  sur- 
mount their  griefs  quietly,  and  take  living 
and  characteristic  interests  in  the  living 
world.  Even  the  natural  silences  of  human 
nature  are  too  often  compelled  to  be  "  full- 
hearted"  in  Miss  Muloch's  tales.  Here, 
however,  she  is  gfiilty  of  a  feminine  weak- 
ness into  which  not  by  any  means  all  her 
sister-authoresses  have  fallen.  We  have  now 
carped  enough,  and  will  point  out  some  of 
the  characteristic  and  representative  feminine 
excellences  of  Miss  Muloch's  novels. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
paint  the  growth  of  a  character.  No  mascu- 
line novelist,  that  wo  know  of,  has  ever  done 
so  successfully,  except  Goethe  and  Thack- 
eray,— men  whoso  microscopic  and  flexi- 
ble genius  has  rendered  the  secrets  of  mental 
expansion  as  open  to  them,  as  was  the  "  me- 
tamorphose" of  the  seed  into  the  stiilk,  leaf, 
and  flower,  to  the  poetic  science  of  Goethe. 
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If  a  child  be  finely  drawn,  like  little  Paul 
Dombey,  for  instance,  in  Dickens's  tale,  he 
must  die  to  solve  a  problem  too  hard  for  the 
artist's  genius.  David  Copperfield  himself, 
admirable  as  a  child,  fades  away  into  a  very 
faintly  outlined  character.  Even  Miss 
Bronte  could  not  develop  the  wonderful 
character  she  had  sketched  in  the  little  "  Pau- 
lina" of  Villeiie,  and  the  grown-up  young 
lady  would  be  recognised  by  no  one.  But 
we  may  notice  in  the  novels  of  our  best  lady 
novelists  much  more  of  this  continuous  flex- 
ible delineation.  Miss  Yonge  has  succeeded 
in  delineating  admirably  the  growth  of  cha- 
racter in  her  extraordinarily  clever,  though 
rather  uninteresting  tale,  called  "The  Daisy 
Chain."  You  see  many  of  the  characters 
grow  before  your  eyes.  Miss  Sewell  has 
succeeded  in  the  same  attempt  in  the  JSarVs 
Daughter^  and  some  of  her  minor  tales  ;  and 
success  of  this  kind  is  intrinsically  suited  to 
the  patient  and  pliant  genius  of  women.  By 
our  greatest  novelist.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
attempt  was  never  made.  He  grasped 
firmly  a  strong  and  vivid  conception,  and 
vivified  it  with  wonderful  power;  but  his 
genius  was  too  essentially  masculine,  his  eye 
too  graphic,  as  it  were,  to  attempt  so  sub- 
tle a  province  of  his  art  as  this.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  usually  accompany  strong  pictorial 
genius.  A  mind  haunted  by  a  picture  will 
represent  its  conceptions  always  in  the  one 
striking  attitude  in  which  they  have  con- 
ceived it.  Hence,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dickens's 
failure  to  delineate  any  mental  or 
moral  growth.  Hence,  also,  perhaps,  Miss 
Bronte's,  who  photographs  her  characters 
just  as  she  sees  them,  but  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  daguerreotypes,  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuous moral  history.  Miss  Muloch  has 
much  of  this  feminine  power.  She  can  mark, 
with  delicate  continuity  and  real  success,  the 
various  graduations  of  moral  experience 
through  which  some  of  her  finer  conceptions 
grow  to  maturity.  True,  she  shows  this 
power  most  in  delineating  characters  which 
must  be,  more  or  less,  drawn  from  her  own 
experience  —  in  drawing  the  character  of 
Olive,  (evidently  to  some  extent  of  this  na- 
ture), and,  most  successfully  of  all,  in  the 
admirable  delineation  of  the  opening  out  of 
the  heroine's  character  in  Agatha's  Husband. 
The  vacancy  of  purpose  with  which  an  ac- 
tive-minded and  notable,  but  not  very  sen- 
timental, damsel  is  afl^licted ;  the  mode  in 
which  her  mind  is  gradually  lighted  up  by 
the  desire  for  affection  first,  and  its  reality 
afterwards  ;  the  art  with  which  the  shadow 
of  a  stronger  character  is  represented  as  fall- 
ing upon  and  fascinating  her  own, — consti- 
tute a  series  of  pictures  of  very  great  and 
unusual  interest.     She  marries  rather  from 


the  trust  and  gratitude  with  which  she  is  in- 
spired by  the  resolute  character  and  deep 
passion  of  her  husband,  than  from  any  ma- 
tured attachment.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
novelist  to  illustrate  the  trial  so  brought 
upon  herself  and  her  husband,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  natural  influence  of  §iich  trial 
in  deepening  this  elementary  aflfection  into 
one  of  absorbing  power. 

Akin  to  this  power  of  exhibiting  the 
gradual  growth  of  character,  which  is,  if  not 
exclusively,  still  in  great  degree,  a  feminine 
gift,  is  that  other  power  which  Miss  Muloch 
also  possesses  of  giving,  in  the  widest  sense, 
purpose  to  her  fictions,  without  in  any  way 
making  them  didactic.  There  are  three 
classes  of  fiction,  distinguishable  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  made  of  the  narrative  or 
circumstantial  element.  The  lowest  class, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  didactic 
fiction,  which  so  manages  events  as  to  point 
some  very  obvious  moral,  making  all  the 
mysterious  complexities  of  life  converge 
upon  the  punishment  of  some  carefully  se- 
lected fliult,  and  the  reward  of  the  corre- 
sponding virtue.  This  is  so  obvious  a  falsi- 
fication of  the  truth,  that  it  has  often  pro- 
duced a  reaction  in  favour  of  what  we  may 
call  the  indifferent  school  of  fiction,  in  which 
events  are  simply  used  to  bring  out  and 
illustrate  character,  without  aflbrding  any 
insight  at  all  into  the  deeper  moral  and  spiri- 
tual purposes  of  life.  This  is  artistically 
faulty  also ;  because,  when  life  itself  is  so 
full  of  profound  discipline  to  all  men,  the 
art  which  reproduces  life  should  not  leave 
out  the  deepest  elements  it  finds  there.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  necessary  fault  in  all 
novelists  who  have  not  the  power,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  of  exhibiting  the  growth  of 
character.  If  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  an 
artist  to  do  this,  if  he  can  only  exhibit  suc- 
cessfully what  we  may  call  stationary  types 
of  character,  then  he  must  omit  all  the 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  Providential 
event.  For  these  do  not  usually  consist  in 
visiting  the  meritorious  action  with  imme- 
diate and  visible  reward,  and  punishing  evil 
with  immediate  and  visible  suflfering;  but 
rather  in  that  gradual  expansion  and  deepen- 
ing of  character  which  is  the  result  of  accept- 
ing the  moral  alternatives  presented  to  men 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  that  gradual  contrac- 
tion, or  even  corruption  of  character,  which 
is  the  result  of  accepting  those  alternatives 
in  the  opposite  spirit. 

Now  we  confess  to  preferring  greatly 
what  is  here  termed  the  indifferent  school  of 
fiction,  to  that  which  presses  all  the  resour- 
ces of  art  into  the  service  of  some  small  item 
of  penal  discipline  or  rewarding  justice.  It 
is  a  higher  thing  to  exhibit  even  stationary 
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types  of  character  truly,  than  to  misrepre- 
sent the  Providence  of  life  after  the  fashion 
of  the  didactic  school  of  novelists.  Never- 
theless, it  is  higher  still  to  represent,  after 
some  more  or  less  complete  fashion,  the  true 
Providence  of  life,  which  can  be  done  by 
those  who  have  the  happy  art  of  displaying 
the  growth  of  any  class  of  minds  beneath  the 
influence  of  events.  This  it  is  which  Miss 
Muloch  attempts,  and  has,  indeed,  with  more 
or  less  success,  achieved.  She  attempts  to 
show  how  the  trials,  perplexities,  joys,  sor- 
rows, labours,  and  successes  of  life,  deepen 
or  wither  the  character  according  to  its 
inward  bent.  She  cares  to  teach,  not^  how 
dishonesty  is  always  plunging  men  into  in- 
finitely more  complicated  external  difficul- 
ties than  it  would  in  real  life,  but  how  any 
continued  insincerity  gradually  darkens  and 
corrupts  the  very  life-springs  of  the  mind  : 
not^  how  all  events  conspire  to  crush  an  un- 
real being  who  is  to  be  the  "  example"  of  the 
slory,  but  how  every  event,  adverse  or  for- 
tunate, tends  to  strengthen  and  expand  a 
high  mind,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  a  sel- 
fish or  even  merely  weak  and  self  indulgent 
Mature. 

This  highest  purpose  has  evidently  guided 
Miss  Muloch  throughout  her  artistic  career  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  observe  its  influence  in 
a  direction  in  which  she  is  probably  not 
fully  conscious  of  it  herself, — the  clearing 
away  of  a  certain  vein  of  turbid  rose-water 
sentiment  which  deluged  "  the  Ogilvies," 
and  is  not  imperceptible  even  in  her  best 
and  ablest  tales.  Iler  deeper  study  of  life, 
for  artistic  purposes,  has  taught  her  that,  in 
all  genuine  growth  of  character,  this  morbid 
element  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  disappears. 
John  Halifax^  if  not  absolutely  her  most 
powerful  tale,  is  certainly  clearer  from  this 
consciousness  of  sweet  feeling  than  any 
other,  except  Agatha's  Husband^  and  con- 
tains broader  sketches  of  the  influence  of 
ordinary  and  casual  incident  on  the  disci- 
pline of  a  vigorous  mind.  It  has,  so  to  say, 
a  wider  horizon.  She  does  not  limit  herself 
in  it  to  domestic  conversations,  and  the  mere 
shock  of  character  on  character :  she  includes 
a  larger  range  of  events, — the  influence  of 
worldly  successes  and  failures  — the  risks  of 
commercial  enterprise, — the  power  of  social 
position, — in  short,  the  various  elements  of 
a  wider  economy,  than  anything  she  had 
hitherto  admitted  into  the  scenery  of  her 
talcs.  If  she  were  less  fond  of  nursing  her 
sentiments, — dwelling  on  the  "  fatal  woman- 
heart,"  and  such  like  mawkish  moods  of 
thought,  —  she  might  easily  attain  a  far 
higher  place  in  the  literature  of  the  day 
than  she  has  ever  yet  reached.  She  has  a 
true  respect  for  her  work,  and  never  permits 


herself  to  "  make  books ;"  and  yet  she  has 
evidently  very  great  facility  in  making  them. 
There  are  few  writers  who  have  exhibited  a 
more  marked  progress,  whether  in  freedom 
of  touch  or  in  depth  of  purpose,  than  the 
authoress  of  "The  Ogilvies"  and  "John 
Halifax."     . 
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land {for  the  year  1856).  With  Appen- 
dices.    2  vols.     1858. 

3.  Evidence  taken  before  Her  Majesty'' s  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland.  2  vols. 
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Schools  Endowed  for  the  purpose  of  Educa- 
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Bart,  M.F.,  Q.C.B.  By  Arch.  John  Ste- 
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5.  Essays  upon  Educational  Subjects.  (Read 
at  the  Educational  Conference  of  June 
]  857.)  With  a  short  Account  of  the  Ob- 
jects  and  Proceedings    of  the   Meetings. 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee.    London.     1857. 
G.  Punishment  and  Prevention.     By  Alex. 
Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Banchory.     1857. 

7.  The  Reformatories,  Refuges,  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Published  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
London.     1857. 

8.  2'he  State  of  our  Educational  Enterprises. 
A  Report,  etc.,  Prepared  and  Published  at 
the  Request  of  Gentlemen  in  Glasgow  in- 
terested in  National  Education,,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Eraser,  Paisley.  Glas- 
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The  Educational  aspects  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
almost  completely  changed.  A  brighter 
period  has  dawned.    Public  instruction  has 
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taken  a,  higher  form,  and  given  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common  school  'a  National  value ; 
and  although  our  condition  is  still  transition- 
ary  and  experimental,  encouraging  results 
are  appearing.  While  it  is  not  possible  to 
point  to  a  single  legislative  proposal  dealing 
comprehensively  with  the  Educational  ne- 
cessities of  the  country,  which  has  not  been 
the  signal  for  energetic  and  wide-spread  op- 
position, it  is  interesting  to  trace,  through 
all,  the  silent  yet  continuous  advance  and 
elevation  of  public  instruction.  While  poli- 
ticians, ecclesiastics,  and  mere  speculatists, 
have  been  doing  zealous — often  disgraceful 
— battle  over  the  shibboleths  of  competing 
abstractions,  earnest  workers,  devoting  their 
fortune  and  talents  to  the  interests  of  Edu- 
cation, have  broken  in  upon  the  olden  apathy 
and  routine  of  the  common  school,  and  given 
to  its  movements  new  life,  buoyancy,  and 
completer  methods;  and  many  a  Christian 
association  has  been  sparing  neither  expense 
nor  toil  to  secure  for  the  teacher  higher 
scholarship  and  professional  fitness,  a  better 
income,  and  a  status  in  society  worthier  of 
his  responsibilities.  Great  as  have  been  the 
successes  achieved  by  individual  and  asso- 
ciational  energy,  the  Educational  interests  of 
the  country  have  happily  not  been  left  to 
the  contingencies  of  such  necessarily  isolated 
and  desultory  processes.  The  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  leaving  Parliament 
and  the  country  to  discuss  and  re-discuss 
the  vexed  question  of  a  National  System, 
have,  in  great  wisdom,  laid  hold  of  that 
power  which,  in  this  country,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  deeply-seated,  the  most  gene- 
rally ditTused,  and  the  most  commanding 
in  its  action, — the  religiousness  of  the  peo- 
ple,— and  have,  to  a  large  extent  succeeded, 
chiefly  through  this  instrumentality,  in  draw- 
ing into  harmonious  combination  our  hither- 
to scattered  Educational  forces,  and  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  which,  in  breadth  and 
completeness  of  organization,  and  in  the  va- 
riety and  liberality  of  its  appliances,  is  such, 
notwithstanding  many  serious  defects,  as  a 
few  years  ago  could  have  scarcely  been  anti- 
cipated. The  very  power  which  has  hither- 
to rendered  the  adoption  of  any  National 
System  impracticable,  has,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  given  such 
unity,  strength,  and  elevation  to  our  Educa- 
tional agencies,  as  to  make  a  formally  De- 
nominational System,  virtually  National. 

The  most  recent  Reports  attest  unabated 
zeal,  and  confirm  this  general  statement. 
In  Britain,  there  are  now  no  fewer  than  35 
Training  Colleges,  efficiently  equipped  for 
the  education  of  more  than  2000  Students  ; 
there  are  upwards  of  5000  Certificated 
Teachers,  nearly  250  Assistants,  and  more 


than  12,000  Pupil  Teachers.  Constant  in- 
spection and  competitive  examinations  give 
fresh  impulse  to  the  teacher,  and  fresh  en- 
thusiasm to  the  taught ;  and  as  the  net-work 
of  regularly  inspected  schools  is  gradually 
raised,  it  is  drawing  with  it  the  surrounding 
schools  not  connected  with  Government. 
The  diffusion  of  Educational  benefits  is  thus 
becoming  universal.  Branching  off*  from 
this  regularly-organized  common  school  sys- 
tem, are  night  schools,  workhouse  schools, 
industrial  schools,  with  field-gardens  and 
workshops  for  boys,  and  with  washhouses 
and  bakehouses  for  girls,  ragged  schools  for 
vagrants,  and  reformatories  for  criminals. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  one  Normal  College, 
in  which  are  trained  yearly  between  300 
and  400  Students;  there  are  12  District 
Model  Schools,  to  diffuse  educational  enthu- 
siasm, and  exemplify  the  best  methods,  and 
upwards  of  5000  National  Schools.  Inti- 
mately associated  with  the  National  System- 
properly  so  called,  is  an  Agricultural  Expe- 
riment or  supplemental  system,  thoroughly 
organized,  and,  apart  from  the  question  of 
success,  carried  forward  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  Its  central  institution  is  the 
Agricultural  College,  with  its  surrounding 
farm,  to  test  new  methods  and  exhibit  ascer- 
tained improvements.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  37  Model  Agricultural 
Schools,  "  either  in  partial  or  full  opera- 
tion ;"  51  Ordinary,  and  77  Workhouse 
Agricultural  Schools.  The  promoters  of 
this  experiment  have  for  their  object  not 
only  directly  the  agricultural  improvement 
of  the  country,  but  indirectly  the  social  ele- 
vation of  the  people.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind,  that  over  the  vast  area  occupied  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  these  school  agencies, 
the  best  books,  best  maps,  best  diagrams, 
models,  chemical  and  other  apparatus,  are 
being  gradually  diflTused  ;  and  that  thus  ad- 
vantages long  the  privilege  of  higher  class 
schools,  are  now  accessible  to  the  peasant's 
son  ;  and,  when  we  add  to  all  this,  the  Edu- 
cational benefits  conferred  in  England  by 
those  who  repudiate  State  aid,  and  in  Ireland 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  the  gene- 
ral result  is  eminently  satisfactory,  as  repre- 
senting Educational  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Well  were  it  if  the 
outline  just  given,  fully  exhibited  our  Edu- 
cational condition,  our  difficulties  would  be 
lessened,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  removed. 
Beyond  the  light  and  life  we  have  noted, 
there  is  a  region  of  almost  hopeless  gloom. 
There  is,  in  the  uneducated  and  uneducating 
sphere,  mass  on  mass,  sinking  and  sunken, 
unmet  and  unmoved  by  all  that  philosophy, 
statesmanship,    or    Christian  philanthropy 
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has  yet  devised  or  applied.  The  Census 
Returns,  admitting  that  they  are  only  ap- 
proximately accurate,  dissipate  the  half-sa- 
tisfying conclusion,  long  cherished  by  edu- 
cationists, that  the  children  not  at  school 
must  be  at  work,  acquiring  at  least  habits  of 
industry,  and  reveal  to  us  the  appalling  ex- 
tent of  our  social  and  moral  heathenism. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  self-trained  in  streets 
and  lanes,  for  future  responsibilities,  nevej* 
bearing  God's  name  save  in  blasphemy,  and 
never  knowing  the  "  day  of  blessed  rest," 
save  by  the  tolling  of  the  Sabbath  bell,  are 
growing  up  by  the  very  door  of  the  common 
school,  scorning  its  privileges,  and  refusing 
to  enter,  thougH  coaxed  by  legislative  grants, 
books,  medals,  certificates,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  prize  schemes. 

These  two  facts — the  fact  of  a  well-defined, 
yet  expansive  and  accommodative  organiza- 
tion, rapidly  improving  the  condition  of  the 
common  school ;  and  the  fact  of  uneducated 
masses  lying  beyond  all  its  appliances — 
give  character  to  two  classes  of  Educational 
discussion ists.  The  one  class  looking  too 
exclusively  to  the  machinery  in  motion,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  existing  arrange- 
ments, deprecate  any  change :  the  other 
class  looking  exclusively  to  the  untaught 
masses,  jealous  of  the  character  of  their 
country,  and  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
present  advantages,  would  sweep  all  aside 
for  the  sake  of  any  National  System,  how- 
ever low  its  religious  tone,  or  defective  its 
Educational  equipment,  obviously  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  in  the  National  School 
some  peculiarly  attractive  element  not  in 
the  Denominational,  to  arouse  the  careless 
and  win  them  to  a  practical  appreciation  of 
learning.  These  two  classes — the  one  un- 
duly magnifying,  the  other  unduly  depreci- 
ating, present  advantages,  and  both  ever 
sedulously  ignoring  the  one  chief  and  real 
difficulty,  as  presented  in  the  all-pervading 
apathy  of  the  sinking  and  sunken  masses, — 
have  hindered  rather  than  promoted  the 
adequate  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  lessened  the  probability  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

Associated  with  no  party,  having  no 
theory  to  elaborate  or  enforce,  and  feeling 
no  interest  in  the  legislative  bearings  of  the 
question  but  those  common  to  all  who  long 
to  see  established  a  National  System  worthy 
of  their  country's  history,  we  propose  to 
deal  with  both  facts — we  propose  to  review 
as  fully  as  space  permits,  our  leading  Educa- 
tional positions,  acknowledging  strength 
wherever  manifested,  exposing  weakness  or 
failure  by  whomsoever  perpetrated  and 
sheltered,  and  ofToring  such  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  institution  of  a  National 


System  and  the  inbringing  of  the  indifierent, 
as  the  teachings  of  the  past  supply. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strictly  Denomina- 
tional agencies,  fostered  by  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  and  of  almost  innumer- 
able minor  experiments,  we  have  two  well- 
defined  exemplifications  of  a  professedly 
National  System,  to  assist  us  in  our  difficul- 
ties— the  Scottish  Parochial^  and  the  Irish 
National — the  one  from  Reformation  times, 
the  other  of  recent  origin.  To  leave  out  of 
view  the  results  which  these  histories  pre- 
sent, is  to  extinguish  the  light  of  a  distinct 
experience.  In  examining  the  influence  of 
National  Systems,  we  instinctively  turn  first 
to  the  Scottish  Parochial  Schools.  We  envy 
the  Scot  neither  his  Educational  enlighten- 
ment  nor  his  patriotism  who  can  sneeringly 
cast  out  of  view,  in  planning  modern  ar- 
rangements, a  system  remarkable  alike  for 
the  wise  policy  which  laid  its  foundation,  and 
for  the  benefits  which  it  has  long  conferred. 
The  outline,  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of 
John  Knox,  might,  with  modifications  to 
meet  our  altered  social  and  commercial  con- 
dition, be  easily  made  the  basis  of  a  model 
National  System.  We  need  scarcely  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Reformers,  though  beset 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  stipu- 
lated in  the  Third  Book  of  Discipline,  "that 
every  several  kirk  shall  have  a  schoolmas- 
ter," such  a  one  as  is  able  "  to  teach  gram- 
mar and  the  Latin  tongue,"  and  made  pro- 
vision that  the  young  be  instructed  in  reli- 
gious doctrine  and  duty.  They  further 
required,  apart  from  the  universities  "  in 
the  three  towns  accustomed,"  that  "  in  every 
notable  town  there  be  erected  a  college,  in 
which  the  arts,  at  least  logic  and  rhetoric, 
together  with  the  tongues,  be  read  by  suffi- 
cient masters,  and  for  whom  honest  stipends 
must  be  appointed."  After  many  a  struggle, 
whose  issues  give  no  blazonry  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  time,  but  that  of  unblushing 
rapacity,  the  Privy  Council  directed,  in 
1616,  "that  in  every  parish  of  this  kingdom, 
where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  es- 
tablishing a  school,  a  school  shall  be  erected, 
and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same, 
upon  the  expense  of  the  parochinares,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
parish."  This  Act  of  Council  was  ratified 
in  1633. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  bold  and  compre- 
hensive legislation  of  a  period  comparatively 
dark,  an  example  for  the  present :  we  have 
a  National  System,  recognising  the  value  of 
a  universally  diftiised  education,  which  should 
unite  with  thorough  intellectual  culture, 
sound  moral  and  religious  instruction,  meet 
all  the  necessities  of  the  community  by  suit- 
able schools,  and  the  wants  of  the  school- 
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master  by  an  adequate  salary,  and  provide 
for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  whole 
by  compulsory  local  taxation. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  system  was  stereo- 
typed: it  made  no  provision  for  growth. 
Based  chiefly  on  agricultural  economy,  and 
embracing  the  small  towns  of  that  time, 
if  as  perpetually  fixed  in  the  number  of  their 
population  as  was  the  physical  outline  of 
every  parish,  its  goodly  proportions  were 
destroyed  by  the  populous  cities  which  com- 
merce created.  Wanting  elasticity  and  ex- 
pansiveness,  it  had  neitlier  power  to  appro- 
priate improvements,  nor  cast  off  accumu- 
lating corruptions.  As  the  church  and  the 
civil  courts  became  jealous  of  each  other's 
authority,  unseemly  contentions  followed, 
and  in  their  wake,  change  and  abuse.  The 
chief  gainer  was  the  teacher  ;  the  church  lost 
influence,  and  the  Educational  interests  of 
the  country  suffered.  The  teacher's  position 
became  so  strengthened,  that  the  Presbytery 
cannot  dislodge  him  because  of  incompe- 
tency and  inefficiency  however  manifestly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  parish. 
The  most  incompetent,  though  for  years 
with  scarcely  a  pupil,  can  retain  the  school, 
the  dwelling-house,  and  the  stipend.  In 
short,  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Session 
1845,  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  of  the 
Presbytery  "to  remove  masters  for  neglect 
of  duty,  cruelty,  or  immorality,  has  become 
inoperative." 

But,  apart  from  the  anomalies  produced 
by  commercial  and  other  external  changes, 
and  by  internal  abuses,  alterations  have 
taken  place,  perhaps  still  more  seriously 
affecting  the  nationality  and  efficiency  of  the 
parish  school.  The  Established  Church  is 
much  weakened.  Repeated  secessions  have 
left  only  about  one-third  of  the  population 
within  her  pale.  Presbytery  is  still  national, 
as  embracing  the  religious  communions  of 
Scotland,  but  as  embracing  the  Established 
Church,  is  merely  sectional  or  fragmentary. 
The  parochial  economy  is  still  national  as  to 
its  territorial  divisions,  but  as  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church,  it  is  tho- 
roughly denominational ;  and  as  to  its 
schools  being  open  only  to  members  or  ad- 
herents of  the  Established  Church,  while 
deliberately  shut  against  the  teachers  of 
other  Presbyterian  bodies,  it  must  be  held 
sectarian.  As  educationists,  and  apart  from 
all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  we  deeply 
regret  this  policy,  as  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  public  instruction,  unjust  to  the 
eminently  qualified  teachers  of  the  other 
Presbyterian  communions,  and  subversive 
of  the  original  design  of  its  institution  as  a 


parochial  system  under  Presbyterial  super- 
intendence. 

In  so  far  as  the  public  management  and 
the  internal  economy  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem are  concerned,  it  is  becoming  more 
hopelessly  exclusive  than  ever;  the  last 
vestige  of  nationality  is  being  rapidly  eftaced, 
inasmuch  as  its  schools  are  being  placed  by 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  on  the  same  deno- 
minational footing  as  the  schools  of  other 
religious  communions.  On  analysing  the 
lists  given  in  the  Government  minutes,  we 
find  that  last  year  173  parish  schools  w^ere 
aided  by  Privy  Council  Grants,  and  this 
year  197.  We  do  not  grudge  to  see  the 
teacher's  salary  increased  ;  but  we  do  regret 
to  see  thus  disintegrated  and  broken  up  the 
last  fragment  of  that  massive  educational 
fabric  long  the  glory  of  our  land  :  we  do 
regret  to  see  the  Established  Church  herself, 
reducing  within  the  limit  of  a  narrow  de- 
nominationalism,  that  which  was  originally 
national,  and  which  might  still  be  so  ex- 
panded and  so  adapted  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  as  to  preserve  for 
Scotland  what  she  once  had,  a  national  sys- 
tem worthy  of  her  early  educational  cha- 
racter. 

Apart  from  all  questions  of  educational 
progress  and  utilitarianism,  and  all  crotch- 
ets of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  court  contro- 
versies, the  early  sympathies  and  traditions 
of  the  Scotchman  cling  through  life  to  his 
parish  school.  Judgment  and  sentiment 
pronounce  in  its  favour.  Amid  the  apathy, 
disorder,  and  all  depths  of  its  darkest  days, 
the  parish  schools  provided  generally  a  sub- 
stantial education  in  English  and  Classics, 
for  rich  and  poor,  and  wrought  out  im- 
portant social  and  moral  results.  On  its 
benches  social  distinctions  vanished  ; — class 
met  class  in  the  fervour  of  equal  and  hon- 
ourable competition; — and  friendships  bt3- 
tween  rich  and  poor  were  formed,  which, 
ripening  in  future  years,  genialised  the  com- 
munity and  made  compacter  its  structure. 
How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  peasant's 
son,  starting  in  life  with  his  wealthier  com- 
panions, on  the  equal  terms  simply  of  an 
adequate  education,  has  rapidly  distanced 
them,  and  after  rising  into  opulence  and 
power,  has  given  to  those  who  struggled  be- 
hind, and  now  far  beneath  him,  rich  tokens 
of  that  kindliness  which  the  common  inter- 
course of  the  parish  school  originated  and 
fostered,  and  which  the  iron  heel  of  the 
world  had  never  trodden  out. 

The  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  of  the  country  have  changed. 
Scotland  is  no  longer  self-governing,  and  all 
her  laws  are  being  rapidly  assimilated  to 
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those  of  England.  Commerce  has  drawn 
together  masses  of  town-population,  and 
obliterated  parochial  distinctions.  Succeed- 
ing secessions, — as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated,— have  dissociated  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  a  vast  proportion  of  her 
mental  wealth  and  moral  power.  An  in- 
tense denominationalism  prevails.  As  par- 
ties multiply,  conflicting  interests  increase 
in  bitterness  and  exaggerated  importance ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  educational  legislation 
Hrc  consequently  becoming  greater.  The 
general  aspects  of  the  state  of  parties  are 
anything  but  creditable  to  Scotland  as  a  na- 
tion, so  long  honoured  for  Educational  en- 
lightenment, liberality,  and  power.  Scot- 
tish educationists,  bereft  of  their  distinctive- 
ness, are  drifting  helplessly  among  currents 
breaking  over  their  country  from  English 
and  Irish  experiments.  On  every  one  of 
the  great  Educational  questions  of  the  day, 
Scotland  is  almost  silent.  Although  possess- 
ing in  our  burgh  and  grammar  schools  the 
framework  for  an  admirable  system  of  tho- 
roughly organised  and  liberally  equipped 
intermediate  or  higher  schools,  Scottish  edu- 
cationists are  silently  permitting  not  only 
ll^ngland  but  even  Ireland, — beset  as  she  is 
with  manifold  difficulties, — to  grapple  with 
these  higher  questions;  and  when  some 
theory  has  been  elaborated  to  suit  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  these  countries,  with  their 
universities  differing  from  ours,  the  admira- 
able  grammar  and  burgh  schools  of  this 
country  must  then  bo  either  altogether  ig- 
nored or  forced  into  combinations  which  ill 
befit  them.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland,  there  is  among  much 
useless  and  irrelevant  matter,  and  through 
almost  continuous  cumbrousness  and  coniu- 
sion,  so  much  that  is  really  valuable,  sug- 
gestive, and  practical,  not  only  in  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, but  in  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
leading  educationists  of  the  country,  that  we 
feel  persuaded,  if  the  Report  be  recognised 
us  it  deserves,  some  commanding  Educa- 
tional measure  will  be  the  result ;  and  when 
Ireland  has  outstripped  Scotland  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  equipments,  we  may  then,  per- 
haps, awake  to  the  necessity  of  reorganising 
and  readjusting  the  noble  Educational  fabric 
which  the  sagacity  and  zeal  of  the  Reform- 
ers reared  for  us,  and  of  which  we  are  prov- 
ing ourselves  unworthy,  by  allowing  it  to 
fall  into  a  decay  altogether  unfitting  it  for 
the  educational  activity  and  cxpansiveuess 
of  the  ago. 

In  so  far  as  tho  progress  of  public  opinion 
is  concerned  toward  a  National  System, 
based  on  that  already  laid  in  the  country, 
there  is  really  little  for  our  encouragement. 


The  country  is  now  broken  up  into  numer- 
ous educating  sections,  under  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  Although  the 
system  in  its  Educational  tone  and  arrange- 
ments, in  its  Pupil  Teacherships,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  preparation  in  classics  of  our  fu- 
ture teachers,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
is  ill-suited  to  the  traditions,  tastes,  and 
habits  of  our  people,  although  it  is  a  system 
specially  framed  for  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  such  as  no  Scotchman,  honour- 
ing the  educational  genius  of  his  country, 
and  recognising  the  close  relations  subsisting 
between  our  primary  schools  and  our  uni- 
versities, would  have  ever  dreamed  of  pro- 
posing ;  the  different  educating  sections  of 
the  country  are  submitting  to  purel}'^  Deno- 
minational action,  and  conforming  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.  As  the  country  is  being  habituated 
to  these  processes,  educational  contentment 
is  diffused,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  com- 
prehensive National  measure  are  annually 
lessening.  An  examination  of  the  relative 
work  and  progress  of  our  educating  sections 
confirms  this  conclusion.  There  are  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  last  Census  Returns,  3349 
public  day  schools,  and  of  these  more  than 
one-third  are  already  receivin-  Parliament- 
ary Grants.  Every  year  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. The  following  analysis  which  we 
have  made  of  the  lists  furnished  in  the  Min- 
utes for  this  year,  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  different  religious  communions 
in  Scotland  are  taking  advantage  of  Stale 
assistance.  The  tables  only  exhibit  that 
part  of  our  Denominational  work  which  is 
connected  with  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council : — 

SCHOOLS  RECEIVING   PARLIAMENTARY 
GRANTS. 


Free  Church,       .... 
General  Assembly,    . 

Parochial, 

Sessional,         .... 
United  Presbyterian,     . 
Kpiscopalian,   .... 
Roman  Catholic, 
Industrial,  Ragged,  etc.,  . 
Endowed,  District,  Subscription,  etc 
Academies,    Grammar,   and   Burgh  { 
Schools,   .... 


1S5T. 

1S5S. 

346 

380 

.  278 

283 

173 

197 

.   37 

48 

2 

4 

.   71 

7C 

21 

29 

.   34 

38 

,  107 

123 

^j  20 

21 

.  1089  1199 

In  all, 


This  analysis,  though  not  perfectly  accurate, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  to 
what  class  a  few  of  tho  schools  in  the  list 
belong,  shows  tho  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  to  an  education  exclusively  denomi- 
national in  its  managenuent.  Endowed,  pa- 
rochial,   sessional,    grammar,    and    burgh 
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schools,  are  all  being  drawn  into  the  midst 
of  sectional,  if  not  thoroughly  sectarian, 
influences.  The  nationality  of  our  public 
schools  will  soon  be  a  mere  tradition.  The 
pupil  teachers  in  our  schools,  now  number- 
ing nearly  two  thousand,  are  all  associated, 
during  their  five  years'  apprenticeship,  with 
an  exclusive  denominationalism.  So  also 
are  our  Queen's  scholars,  and  nearly  all  our 
certificated  teachers.  The  Normal  Schools, 
the  centres  of  educational  enthusiasm  and 
example  for  the  primary  schools,  are  also 
strictly  associated  with  the  denomination 
which  maintains  them ;  and  thus  the  system 
intensifies  itself  while  expanding. 

Although  essentially  of  little  importance 
whether  the  education  of  the  young  be  con- 
ducted on  a  denominational  or  national 
basis,  we  confess  our  strong  preference  for  a 
national  system,  free  from  all  sectarianism; 
and  we  hold  it  to  be  deeply  discreditable  to 
our  country,  that,  with  a  parochial  system 
for  a  model,  with  an  admirable  framework 
already  laid  down  for  intermediate  institu- 
tions, trained  as  we  have  been  to  the  idea  of 
national  education,  and  with  four-fifths  of 
the  educating  community  thoroughly  agreed 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  the  parent  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  in  the  general  recognition  of  the  Bible 
and  Shorter  Catechism  as  the  basis  of  an  un- 
sectarian  public  instruction,  we  yet  cannot 
agree  to  a  suitable  system — broad,  bold,  and 
comprehensive — sending  its  blessings  down 
to  the  poorest,  and  carrying  its  highest  pri- 
vileges free  to  all  classes,  up  to  the  halls  of 
our  universities. 

While  the  present  divided  state  of  educa- 
tional parties,  however,  is  both  discreditable 
to  us  and  discouraging,  the  eagerness  of 
many  to  cast  denominationalism  altogether 
out  of  the  public  school,  is  likely  to  launch 
us  on  a  sea  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
present.  We  apprehend  danger,  and  warn 
against  it.  Christian  educationists  in  Scot- 
land, perplexed,  and  perhaps  disgusted,  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  conflicts  about 
ancient  rights  and  tests,  about  the  Tightness 
or  wrongness  of  State  interference  in  reli- 
gious education,  have  lately  been  showing — 
with  a  view,  as  they  allege,  to  get  over  all 
difficulties — a  decided  disposition  to  a  com- 
promise with  purely  secular  educationists, 
so  far  as  either  to  confine  Bible  instruction 
to  a  prescribed  corner  of  the  daily  or  even 
.weekly  arrangements,  or  to  exclude  it  alto- 
gether from  the  public  school,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Bible  may  be  taught  be- 
fore or  after  public  school  hours ;  and,  as 
they  ever  point  to  the  Irish  national  system 
as  a  successful  vindication  of  their  views,  it 
becomes  us  to  examine  deliberately  the  re- 


sults of  that  fully  and  fairly  wrought  expe- 
riment. If  the  Irish  national  system  be  in- 
deed better  fitted  for  Scotland  than  an 
extension  of  her  own  parochial  system,  let 
us  divest  ourselves  of  all  national  predilec- 
tions, and  at  once  gratefully  adopt  it. 

Although  holding  decided  conclusions  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  not,  at  this  stage,  dis- 
cuss the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  this 
theory  in  its  moral  and  religious  bearings, 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  results  which  its  history  has 
distinctly  evolved.  Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  among  our  readers  as 
to  educational  questions  generally,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  results  of  this  experiment : 
the  facts  are  so  broadly  marked  and  out- 
standing, that  no  ambiguities  whatever  stand 
in  the  way  of  clear  and  unembarrassed  con- 
clusions. While  the  instructive  historical 
outline  of  educational  effort  in  Ireland — 
legislative,  associational,  and  individual — 
from  1580  to  1850,  given  by  the  Commis- 
missioners  in  their  Report  recently  issued, 
and  which  we  have  prefixed  in  our  list,  indi- 
cates not  only  the  deep  interest  long  taken 
in  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  difficulties  in  its  way  arising 
from  the  peculiar  political  and  religious 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  is  suggestive 
of  many  important  inquiries,  we  must  limit 
our  investigation  to  the  present  experiment 
alone,  and  its  results.  We  can  do  this  with 
the  greater  ease,  as  its  history  is  so  distinct 
and  of  such  recent  origin.  Its  germ  lies  in 
the  recommendation  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  1812,  to  introduce  a 
system  "  from  which  should  be  banished 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which, 
admitting  children  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, should  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  any."  The  Kildare  Place  Society 
was  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the 
National  Grants,  and  faithfully  carried  out 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  bestowed. 
The  religious  instruction  was  meagre  enough, 
being  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,  but  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Romish  priesthood.  Although  there  were, 
according  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Commissioners,  a  large  number  of 
schools — 2607  —  under  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read  ; 
and  although  in  no  fewer  than  4179  advent- 
ure schools,  conducted  by  teachers  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people,  the  Bible  was  read, — 
there  was  no  vigorous  opposition  by  the 
priesthood  until  it  was  found  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  was  being  systematised, 
and  likely  to  awaken  on  religious  questions 
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the    slumbering    energies    of  the    people. 
This  opposition  became  so  violent  and  so 
thoroughly  organised,  that  statesmen  grap- 
pled in  vain  with  its  power ;  and  English- 
men and  Scotchmen,  alarmed  by  the  volca- 
nic upheavings  of  a  nation  whose  millions 
were   in  conflict,  eagerly  sympathised  with 
every  proposal  apparently  fitted  to   pacify 
the  people,  and  gave  a  ready  acquiescence, 
therefore,  to  the  proposal  which  Lord  Stan- 
ley, now  Earl  Derby,  submitted  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  system,  which  was 
advocated  as  fitted  to  foster  the  kindliness 
of  a   common    brotherhood.     The   general 
value  and  plan  of  the  theory  may  be  gath- 
ered   from    the  following  sentences  in   his 
well-knowi)  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
Referring  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God.  in  school,  he  says  : — "  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  totally 
at  variance  with  this  principle,  and  that  the 
indicriminate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
■".vithout  note  or  comment,  by  children,  must 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Church  which 
denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided 
private  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume 
with  respect  to  articles  of  religious  belief." 
Noticing   the   many  schemes   proposed    to 
meet  the  difliculty  of  the  case,  he  adds : — 
"  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes 
were  impracticable ;  and  in   1828,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
were  referred    the  various  reports   of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended 
a  system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford, 
if  possible,  a  combined  literary  and  separate 
religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  religious  persua- 
sions which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render 
it  in  truth  a  national  system  for  the  poorer 
classesof  the  community."     Again,  "In  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  much  must  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  Board,  and  the  security  afforded 
thereby  to  the  country,  that  while  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere  with    the   peculiar  tenets   of   any 
description  of  Christian  pupils."     To  carry 
out  this  theory,  we  have  in  the  same  letter 
such  practical  suggestions  as  the  following  : 
— "  But,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be 
to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different 
creeds,  and  as  much  must  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  resident  clergy,"  he  recom- 
mends that  "  applications  be  made  by,  Jirst^ 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  parish  ;  or,  secmully^  one  of  the  clergy 
and  a  certain  number  of  parishioners  pro- 
fessing  the  opposite  creed ;   or,  tJiird^  the 
parishioners  oi  both  denominations;"  and 


further,  that,  "  for  the  proper  support  of  the 
school,  they  (the  Board)  will  invariably  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed  from, 
that  local  funds  shall  be  raised  upon  which 
any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent." 
The  theory  thus  distinctly  enunciated,  and 
carrying  with  its  general  aims  and  its  details 
of  practical  application  so  much  that  is  feasi- 
ble and  praiseworthy,  was  hailed  by  many 
as  having  the  very  power  needed  tO'  draw 
gradually,  yet  surely,  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  Irish  factions  into  all  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  national  harmony, — as  a 
halcyon  charm,  in  short,  which  should  soothe 
into  repose  the  surge  and  surf  of  those  poli- 
tical and  religious  agitations  amid  which  so 
many  governments  had  found  themselves 
helpless.  The  statesmen  of  successive  cabi- 
nets, sincerely  desirous  to  promote  through 
this  system  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  hoping  to  lay  in  the  common  school  the 
foundations  of  peace  from  Ireland,  to  legis- 
late, gave  the  full  measure  of  their  lesources 
to  secure  its  complete  success.  And  what 
are  now  the  issues?  Has  it  established  a 
united  local  patronage  for  the  support  of 
schools?  Has  it  brought  children  of  differ- 
ent creeds  to  sit  on  the  same  benches,  and 
compete  for  the  same  distinctions,  even  in 
purely  secular  instruction  ?  Has  it  lessened 
party  animosities,  and  made  the  schoolmas- 
ter the  common  friend  of  all  ?  Let  results 
speak.  With  the  history  of  concessions  and 
changes  we  do  not  at  present  deal :  we  care 
not  to  show  the  concessions  made  separately 
to  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic  ;  enough 
that  these  have  been  made,  and  are  working 
out  distinct  results.  The  simple  question  is. 
What  is  the  fruit  of  our  twenty-five  years' 
expense  and  toil,  and  what  light  does  this 
history  shed  over  our  difficulties  in  Scot- 
land 1 

There  is  in  this  country  a  prevailing  inde- 
finiteness  of  thought  as  to  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  system.  We  hear  of  some  5000 
schools  and  500,000  scholars,  and  infer  that 
there  is  here  a  truly  national  system,  resting 
on  common  principles,  and  pervaded  by  a 
common  spirit.  Although  the  channel  sepa- 
rating this  country  from  Ireland  is  not  re- 
markably broad,  the  distance  seems  suffi- 
cient to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  and 
few  are  prepared  for  the  facts  which  a  close 
and  deliberate  investigation  brings  to  light. 
We  ask,  therefore,  the  serious  attention  of 
educationists  to  a  few  incontrovertible  state- 
ments as  to  matters  of  fact,  proving  the 
utter  failure  of  this  system  in  every  one  of 
its  fundamental  principles. 

It  was  originally  required  that,  with  a 
view  to  the  co-operative  local  management 
of  each  school,   joint  application  for    aid 
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should  be  made  by  representatives  of  differ- 
ent religious  denominations.  No  marvel 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby,  startled  by  the  an- 
swer of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Board  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  in  1854,  when  he  announced, 
through  a  ^tabular  statement,  that  out  of 
4602  schools,  only  forty-eight  !  were  under 
joint  management,  asked  again,  "  Do  I 
rightly  understand  the  return  which  you 
have  now  read,  as  showing  that  the  whole 
number  of  schools  under  joint  management 
is  only  48  of  persons  6f  different  religious 
denominations'?'"*  Toothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  of  failure.  United  management 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  applications 
for  aid  are  almost  invariably  from  one  de- 
nomination. 

But  another  step  in  the  investigation  re- 
veals  concessions   still    more    remarkable, 
and  completely  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
system  as  national :  we  refer  to  the  estab- 
lishment   of  non-vested   schools.      Vested 
schools  are  those  to  the  building  of  which 
the  Commissioners  have  contributed,  which 
are  consequently  vested   in  trustees,  or  in 
the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, and  in  which  provision  must  be  made 
for    separate   religious   instruction.      Non- 
vested  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
to  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners 
are  not  pemitted  to  contribute,  and  which 
are  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  local 
patrons   or  committees.     The  teachers  re- 
ceive  salaries,   and   the   schools   grants   of 
books ;  but  it  remains  with  the  patrons  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  any  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  what  it  shall  be.     The  \ 
vested  are  obviously  the  only  schools  which 
can  be  described  as  in  any  sense  national, 
and  as  even  partially  carrying  out  the  origi- 
nal purposes  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.     Their 
number  is  comparatively  small :  according 
to  last   Report,  there  were  only  1116  sepa- 
rate    school-houses,    or,    including    distinct 
schools  in  the  same  buildings,  1655.     The 
non-vested  schools,  in  almost   every  sense 
denominational,  and  in  spirit  and  manage- 
ment utterly  subversive  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  National  System,  number,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fewer  than  3680.     So, 
after  the  pressure  and  manifold  anxieties  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  but  a  most 
fragmentary  and  discordant  national  system, 
showing  little  more  than  a  thousand  school- 
houses  under  the  regulative  and  permanent 
control  of  the  Board  ;  while  there  are  more 
than  three  thousand,  not  at  all  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan,  and  positively  antago- 
nistic to  its  spirit,  which  patrons  and  com- 
mittees control  with  absolute  independence. 


Report,  pp.  20,  28. 


But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  class  of 
schools  still  more  intensely  denominational 
in  spirit  and  practice, — Convent  and  Monas- 
tic schools, — taught  by  nuns  or  monks,  and 
for  whose  public  support,  in  connection  with 
a  national  system  whose  distinguishing  aim 
was  to  avoid  "  ev^en  the  suspicion  of  prose- 
lytism,"  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  vindi- 
cation. In  these  schools  by  a  special  rule, 
there  are  permitted,  during  the  day,  inter- 
mediate religious  services.  Special  legisla- 
tion also  admits  nuns  and  monks  to  be 
teachers,  while  it  positively  prohibits  the 
Episcopalian  curate  or  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter from  engaging  in  precisely  the  same 
v^ork.  The  education  may  be  good, — we  do 
not  question  the  effectiveness  and  devoted- 
ness  with  which  the  Sisters  of  various  orders 
toil  for  the  young, — but  is  it  not  most  in- 
congruous to  mark  these  schools  as  national^ 
and  as  having  "  banished  from  them  even 
the  suspicion  of  proselytism  V  It  is  impos- 
sible to  visit  them,  and  note  the  quiet 
power  of  the  Sisters,  as  they  move  grace- 
fully and  with  intense  earnestness  through 
their  classes,  each  with  her  suspended  cruci- 
fix, peculiar  head-dress,  and  flowing  veil, 
without  perceiving  that,  although  not  a  syl- 
lable may  directly  tamper  with  the  religious 
belief  of  any  Protestant  children  attending 
for  merely  literary  or  industrial  instruction, 
there  are  shed  around  them  the  silent,  ;yet 
most  effective,  influences  of  a  perpetual  pro- 
selytism. It  cannot  be  otherwise.  No  one 
for  a  moment  doubts  it  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  working  of  this  system.  We 
do  not  object  to  the  assistance  given  to  pro- 
mote the  literary  and  industrial  interests  of 
these  schools,  but  we  aver  that  they  are 
strictly  and  unequivocally  denominational, 
and  to  mark  over  them  the  description 
"  National  School"  is  a  very  mockery.  As 
we  turn  from  tnis  section  of  our  review,  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  us.  On  what  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  honourable  policy  is  njo- 
ney  lavished  on  schools  like  these,  so  utterly 
subversive  of  all  the  original  purposes  of 
the  National  System,  and  not  a  single  far- 
thing on  Protestant  schools,  because  the 
condition  is  that  through  them  the  Bible 
shall  daily  shed  its  hallowing  and  authorita- 
tive influences  1 

In  closely  examining  this  experiment,  w^e 
find,  further,  that  the  spirit  which  has  made 
joint  management  impracticable  0M/6'^We  the 
school,  works  disastrously  to  the  system 
as  aiming  at  united  education,  within. 
Parents  naturally  prefer  teachers  for  their 
children  of  their  own  religious  persua- 
sion. It  is  common  to  find  in  immediate 
proximity  two  national  schools,  —  the  one 
under  Roman  Catholic  patronage,  taught  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  attended  by 
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Roman  Catholic  children  ;  the  other  being  as 
exclusively  Protestant  in  its  character.  To 
such  an  extent  do  these  very  natural  prefer- 
ences influence  the  schools,  that,  although 
there  are  some  gratifying  exceptions,  united 
education  has  become  an  utterly  hopeless  aim. 
Recent  reports  give  us  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  children  of  differ- 
ent religious  persuasions  in  each  school  at 
present.  Indeed,  on  this  part  of  the  working 
of  the  system  the  country  was  kept  in  the 
dark,  until  Returns,  which  had  been  obsti- 
nately refused  for  years,  were  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  during  his 
first  vice-royalty.  These  returns  exhibit  the 
state  of  the  schools  for  the  half-year  ending 
March  1852,  and  completely  dissipate,  when 
closely  examined,  the  delusion  which  we 
were  long  fain  to  cherish  as  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  this  National 
System.  In  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  this  system  can  find  scarcely  a 
trace  of  united  education  ;  and  in  Ulster, 
where  religious  parties  are  more  nearly  ba- 
lanced, we  find  the  children  of  Episcopalian 
or  Presbyterian  parents  sent  to  Protestant 
in  preference  to  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 
Throughout  all  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  national  schools  are  to  Protestants  (Estab- 
lished Church  and  Presbyterian),  on  the 
average,  as  to  G.35  to  1.  Dr.  Carlile,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  experiment,  calculated  in  1837  the  ratio 
to  be  5  to  2.*  If  his  calculation  be  admit- 
ted— and  there  was  no  higher  authority  at 
the  time  on  the  subject — the  difference  is 
worth  noticing,  as  showing  that  the  ratio  has 
become  2^  times  as  great  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  it  was  fifteen  years  before,  and, 
consequently,  that  instead  of  nearing,  we  are 
receding  from  a  healthier  and  better  balanced 
state  of  parties. 

The  last  annual  blue-book  enables  us  to 
test  the  system  still  more  closely  by  the 
light  of  the  teachers'  religious  persuasion. 
We  have  carefully  analysed  a  list  extending 
over  200  closely  printed  pages.  We  found 
several  inaccuracies,  even  in  simple  addition, 
in  the  Government  list, — a  thing  to  be  the 
le^s  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  Report  just 
issued  is  for  1856,  and  is  fully  two  years  be- 
hind time.  This,  however,  by  the  way  ;  the 
results  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  extent 
to  which  each  denomination  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  public  assistance.  This  tabular  ana- 
lysis represents  all  the  schools  under  the 
Board,  Ordinary  and  Special  (Special  includ- 


ing  convent,   workhouse,   and    agricultural 
schools). 


♦  For  a  singularly  calm  and  masterly  discussion  of 
tho  whole  question,  see  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
Diocese  by  the  Bisliop  of  Oasory. 
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Thus,  wlien  we  exhaust  every  variety 
of  National  School — ordinary,  agricultural, 
workhouse,  convent,  and  monastic — we  have 
as  the  result — 

873  Presbyterian  Teachers, 

399  Episcopalian  do., 
6035  Roman  Catholic  do. 
Out  of  7383  Teachers,  only  1348  are 
Protestant,  including  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Dissenters,  and  those  also  for  whom 
the  Board  have  found  no  name.  These  re- 
sults are  such  as  few  anticipated.  But  may 
not  these,  after  all,  be  generally  fair  pro- 
portions ?  What  are  the  relative  numbers 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land ?  Strange  to  say,  the  Census  Returns 
for  Ireland  are  silent  as  the  grave  on  this 
subject.  Under  the  curse  of  concession,  the 
Returns  came  forth  with  no  response  to 
questions  which  were  at  once  filled  up  in 
Britain.  For  the  credit  of  British  states- 
manship, and  the  interests  of  social  science, 
we  trust  such  tampering  with  National  Sta- 
tistics will  never  again  be  tolerated.  Apart 
from  this,  we  have  striking  supplementary 
evidence,  iivthe  Reports  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  that  the  above  numbers  do 
not  at  all  adequately  represent  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland.  We  find  that  there  are 
actually  under  tl\p  Church  Education  Society 
more  Protestant  Teachers  than  under  the 
National  Board.  The  numbers  stand  thus 
— 1348  Protestant  Teachers  under  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  1800  Protestant  Teachers 
under  the  Church  Education  Society.  The 
unexpected  fiict  thus  suddenly  starts  up  be- 
fore us,  that  there  are  more  Protestant 
Schools  supplying  primary  instruction  to 
the  poor  of  Ireland  under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  than  are  under  the  National 
Board.  When  we  find  that  out  of  2020  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  not  90  give 
this  system  their  support;  when  we  look 
over  the  General  Annual  Reports  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  smaller  District  Reports,  and, 
testing  the  character  of  associations  by  the 
names  of  their  subscribers  and  supporters, 
we  find  to  what  an  overwhelming  extent  the 
intellect,  rank,  wealth,  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious power  of  Protestant  Ireland  are  set 
dead  against  the  system,  because  it  excludes 
from  the  public  school  the  word  of  God,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  Sys- 
tem is  not  National,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  Education  question  are  yet  unsolved. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  debate  the  questions 
raised  between  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety and  Government,  but,  we  affirm,  there 
is  something  grossly  impolitic  and  harsh  in 
the  legislation  which  deliberately  confers 
public  assistance  on  Convent  and  Monastic 
Schools,  while  it  continuously  refuses  to 
VOL.  XXIX.  D — 18 


adopt  such  arrangements  as  would  draw  at 
once  into  the  National  System  that  vast  ac- 
cession of  life  and  power  which  the  support 
of  the  Established  Church  would  give. 
They  are  not  the  friends  of  Educational  pro- 
gress who  exclude  these  Schools  and  the 
additional  power  they  could  bring  for  the 
social  and  professional  elevation  of  the 
Teachers.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
legislation,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  disregarded  and  trampled  on  the  consci- 
entious opinions  of  2000  clergy,  and  of  the 
laity  whom  they  collectively  represent,  is 
unworthy  of  the  statesmanship  of  Britain,  and 
will  assuredly  be  regarded  in  a  generation 
or  two  hence  as  intolerant  and  persecuting. 

In  examining  the  means  of  local  support 
for  the  Schools,  we  find  there  is  neither 
local  taxation  nor  any  scale  of  contribution. 
The  rule  which  we  quoted  at  the  outset, 
"  that  the  Board  will  invariably  require,  as 
a  condition  not  to  he  departed  from,  that  local 
fimds  shall  be  raised,"  is  a  dead  letter.  In 
many  cases,  neither  patrons,  school  com- 
mittees, nor  scholars,  pay  a  single  farthing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school ;  in  others,. 
a  few  shillings  are  paid  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment salary  ;  and  from  nearly  3000  schools, 
the  contributions,  including  school-fees,  do- 
nations, and  regular  subscriptions,  are  under 
L.5  a-year.  The  average  sum  raised  locally 
over  all  Ireland  is  little  more  than  L.5  ;  and 
the  average  salary,  from  all  sources,  for 
each  Teacher,  is  under  L.30  a-year.  In 
these  haphazard  processes  there  is  little 
either  to  emulate  or  admire.  What  the 
style  and  efficiency  of  such  Schools  may  be, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  In  the  Re- 
ports before  us,  we  find  rival  panegyrics  and 
rival  depreciations.  Each  supporter  beprais- 
ing  or  bespattering  the  National  or  the 
Church  "  Schools,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  practical  working  of  this  system 
many  absurdities  appear,  almost  incredible, 
as  associated  with  deliberative  legislation,  and 
which  few  men  of  common  sense  will  ven- 
ture to  vindicate.  We  notice  only  one. 
Suppose  a  committee,  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  young,  open  a  school  in  the  midst 
of  a  Protestant  district,  and  a  hundred  pu- 
pils attend,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
Dissenting.  The  committee  arrange,  that 
while  no  catechism  nor  church  formulary 
shall  be  taught,  the  school  shall  be  opened 
with  praise,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a 
short  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  They 
give  to  some  of  the  classes  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  prepared  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  themselves; 
and  to  another  class  the  volume  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  The  scholars  are  receiving  a  vigor- 
ous secular  education,  combined  with  the 
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privileges  of  healthful  moral  and  religious 
influences, — two   Roman   Catholic  children, 
from  a  family  just  come  to  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, enter  the  school, — they  object  to  praise 
and  prayer,  and  henceforth  the  psalm  must 
be  unsung  and  prayer  unuttered, — they  ob- 
ject to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  it  must 
be  instantly  shut, — the  religious  services,  in 
which  the  young  delighted,  must  cease  in 
the   public    school,   and   about   a   hundred 
scholars,  at  the  bidding  of  two,  must  either 
come  an  hour  earlier  to  school  or  remain  an 
hour  later, — they  object  to  the  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts, and  they  must  at  once  be  gathered  up 
from  every  little  scholar, — they  object  to  the 
volume  of  "  Sacred  Poetry,"  used  in  another 
class  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  instruction, 
and  although  neither  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
has  a  place  in  that  class,  or  is  called  to  read 
that  simple  and   favourite  volume,  it  too 
must  be  at  once  cast  aside.     These  two  little 
lads,  objecting  on  the  part  of  their  parents, 
can  not  only  send  the  Bible  out  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  silence  opening  praise  and 
prayer,  but  can  gather  up  from  the  different 
classes  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  vol- 
ume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  and  prohibit  their 
public  use.     This  legislation  is   so   utterly 
preposterous,  and  its  processes  so  completely 
stultifying,  that,  as  a  fact  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  almost  incredible. 

We  cannot  believe  that  those  who  so 
strenuously  press  this  National  System,  as  a 
certain  solution  for  our  difficulties  in  Scot- 
land, arc  even  remotely  cognisant  of  its  ac- 
tual results  in  Ireland.  It  is  well  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made.  The  good  men  who 
took  part  in  framing  and  launching  this 
System  "  hoped  all  things,"  and  neither  did 
nor  could  foresee  the  impossibility  of  satis- 
fying Roman  Catholic  educationists  with 
anything  short  of  a  total  surrender  of  all 
that  is  vital  in  Bible  Christianity.  Realising, 
at  last,  the  hopelessness  of  the  experiment. 
Baron  Green,  Judge  Blackburn,  and  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  have  reluctantly  given  it 
up  and  retired  from  the  Board.  But,  fur- 
thcr  consideration  of  the  result  is  unneces- 
sary. The  Earl  of  Derby  himself,  the 
framcr  and  advocate  of  the  System,  admits 
and  laments  its  failure.*     As   it    may  be 

*  "  I  admit,"  ho  said,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  March  last,  "  for  my  own  part,  that  I  very 
much  regret,  llrst  of  all,  that  the  System  of  united 
education,  which  was  inUnded  to  bo  National,  has,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  failed  to  realise  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  promoters.  ...  I  regret  that,  in  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  schools,  support  has  been  given 
to  tiic  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  tliom,  and  that, 
in  fact,  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  fichoola,  contrary  to  tlie 
intention  of  those  who  originally  proposed  th*  System, 
there  not  only  is  no  religious  education  given,  but  no 
■facilities  even  ore  given  for  separate  religious  instruc- 


urged  that  these  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gancies of  concession  are  contingent  on  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  we  affirm, 
that  the  whole  theory  is  fundamentally  and 
essentially  unsound,  that  it  never  has  suc- 
ceeded and  never  can.  In  Upper  Canada, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and,  where  tried  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  failed.  All  experi- 
ence proves  it  to  be  an  egregious  education- 
al blunder. 

Apart  from  every  question  of  abstract 
doctrinal  teaching  and  general  forms  of 
Christian  Churches,  it  is  impossible  to  train 
the  young  to  the  habits  of  a  healthful  citizen- 
ship without  the  morality  and  authority  of 
the  Bible. 

That  Education  must  ever  be  feeble  and 
fragmentary  which  disassociates  the  moral 
and  religious  from  the  social  and  intellectual, 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  lower  purposes  of 
life,  leaving  the  conscience  without  exercise, 
the  Bible  unnoticed,  and  God  in  Christ  un- 
recognised  and  unnamed.  It  has  been  urged, 
that  the  theory  is  in  practice  not  so  bad ; 
that  in  the  Normal  and  Public  Schools  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  authority  may  be  made, 
and  passages  quoted,  either  enforcive  or 
illustrative.  But  this,  we  affirm,  can  only 
be  done  in  gross  violation  of  the  principle, 
on  the  faith  of  which  Ron:;an  Catholic  stu- 
dents attend  the  Normal  Institution,  and 
children  the  common  schools  ;  and,  in  every 
case,  the  Roman  Catholic  who  denies  the 
right  of  the  "  unauthorised "  to  deal  with 
Scripture,  may  justly  be  suspicious  of  prose- 
lytism,  and  complain  of  all  or  any  applic^^ 
cations  of  Scripture  in  the  hearing  of  his 
children  by  a  heretic ;  and  the  Infidel,  who 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  may  justly 
complain  of  the  teacher  for  setting  the  posi- 
tive belief  of  the  child  against  the  negative 
belief  of  the  parent. 

But  there  is  another  objection,  the  force  of 
which  will  be  universally  admitted.  The 
expediency  that  sweeps  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Public  School,  must  also,  in  deference  to 
Popish  prejudice,  carry  with  it  all  that  is 
distinctive  in  British  history.  In  Ireland 
there  is  and  can  be  bo  no  public  recognition 
of  historical  facts  and  men.  It  is  essentially 
incompatible  with  united  education.  His- 
tory must  be  excluded  from  the  literary,  as 
the  Bible  from  the  moral,  instruction.  A 
few  meagre  facts  about  the  invasion  of  Ju- 
lius Cffisar,  about  Scots,  Picts,  Saxons,  and 
tho  like,  we  do  find  in  little  books  in  strajr 

Mon  by  tho  ministers  of  different  persuasions,  out  of 
school-hours.'  Those  who  know  Uio  reluctance  of 
tho  Earl  of  Derby  to  acknowledge  an  error,  will  best 
understand  tlio  stale  of  tho  experiment  now,  when 
it  has  wrung  fVora  him  so  full  and  explicit  an  ad- 
mission. 
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schools,  but  nothing  more.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools 
attest  this  fact.  Surely  the  advocates  of 
such  a  System  as  suitable  for  Scotland,  do 
not  estimate  the  consequences.  For  our 
own  part,  we  hope  never  to  look  on  the  face 
of  the  recreant  Scot,  who  would  blot  from 
our  school  histories  all  reference  to  the  life, 
character,  and  times,  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
George  Wishart,  Knox,  and  Melville,  and 
command  the  schoolmaster  to  be  silent 
about  Wickliffe  and  William  Tyndale,  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  and  John  Milton,  and  those 
lofty  names  that  fill  up  the  intervening  and 
succeeding  periods,  giving  to  the  firmament 
of  the  past  a  halo  of  unwonted  splendour. 
Such  a  System,  necessarily  involving  influ- 
ences which  wither  alike  the  piety  and  pa- 1 
triotism  of  the  people,  will  never,  we  trust, 
be  attempted  or  tolerated  in  Scotland. 

We  ought  to  notice  here,  as  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  System,  and  under 
the  National  Board,  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment, but  our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference.  While  we  welcome  every 
legitimate  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  cordially  approve  the 
erection  of  Professorships  in  our  Colleges 
and  Universities  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  bear  on  the  material  interests  of  the 
people,  as  Mining  Engineering,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  etc.,  wc  think  the  principle  vi- 
cious in  political  economy,  which  permits  the 
State  to  enter,  as  in  reality,  a  competitor, 
while  professedly  only  a  guide,  in  either  ag- 
ricultural or  commercial  pursuits.  The 
State  should  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  the  material  resources  of  a  free  people, 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  open  and  unrestricted 
competition.  Ireland  is  only  now  beginning 
to  enjoy  these  privileges,  and  will  assuredly 
make  all  the  greater  agricultural  progress  that 
the  State  lets  her  alone.  As  well  may  the 
State  become  the  "  Moses"  or  "  Hyam,"  of 
Ireland,  and  erect  establishments  to  give  to 
the  coat  of  the  Connaught  labourer  a  happier 
fit,  and  to  his  brogues  a  more  graceful  form 
and  finish,  as  begin  the  work  of  farmer  gen- 
eral f;r  Ireland.  Apart  from  the  principle 
in  political  economy  which  it  affects,  the  re- 
corded results  of  the  experiment  are  miser- 
ably incommensurate  with  the  recorded 
outlay.  The  Central  Institution,  and  some 
of  the  District  Model  Farms,  are  conducted 
Avith  enthusiasm,  and  accomplishing  some 
good,  but  the  general  feebleness  of  the  whole 
experiment,  may  be  seen  in  its  attempting 
the  social  elevation  of  the  people  through 
agricultural  schools,  whose  farms  have  a 
"  cowshed,"  a  "  piggery,"  or  a  "  toolhouse," 
for  their  offices ;  and  whose  "  live  ;.stock" 
consists  of  a  single  pig  or  a   few  poultry. 


Fortunately,  we  do  not  require  to  wield 
such  appliances  or  study  such  examples. 
The  Lothians  render  Albert  Institutions  use- 
less; and  we  doubt  not,  the  happy  time  is 
speedily  approaching,  when  the  private  far- 
mer wdll  outstrip  in  Ireland  his  State  com- 
petitor. 

Although  the  so-called  National  System 
has  failed  to  work  out  United  Education,  it 
is  through  Denominational  action  largely 
promoting  public  instruction.  Abrogation 
is,  on  this  account,  not  desirable.  We  urge 
adjustment,  not  abandonment  nor  over- 
throw. Let  the  present  framework,  disso- 
ciated from  agricultural  and  all  other  inci- 
dental experiments,  remain  as  the  basis  of 
extended  and  improved  applications  :  let  the 
varied  processes  of  inspection,  competitive 
examinations,  and  normal  training,  be  stimu- 
lated by  increased  liberality  in  Government 
aid  and  local  contributions,  and  by  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment, — in  the  spirit — very 
much  also  in  the  form — of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
recommendation,  let  the  National  Board  re- 
quire, as  the  condition  of  continued  assist- 
ance, a  prescribed  standard  of  proficiency, 
— but  let  the  legislation,  which  has  thrown 
the  Bible  out  of  the  Public  School  be  with- 
drawn  :  let  all  the  complicated  regulations 
about  religious  instruction,  w^ith  their  ambi- 
guous explanatory  clauses,  be  at  once  swept 
off,  as  having  proved  utterly  ineffectual 
either  to  promote  united  literary  education, 
or  to  provide  separate  religious  teaching. 
These  regulations  have  been  effective  only 
in  keeping  outside  the  System  nearly  all  the 
2020  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
more  Protestant  Schools  than  are  within. 
Matters  can  scarcely  be  worse.  Separation 
and  sectarianism  can  never  become  more 
saddening.  The  change  suggested  would 
leave  all  the  Schools  under  the  System  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
Secular  Education,  as  at  present,  and  with 
but  little  or  no  difference  as  to  the  Reli- 
gious, for  the  Presbyterians  have  the  Bible 
in  their  Schools,  and  no  regulations  that 
Government  can  frame  will  much  modify 
the  religious  tone  and  character  of  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.  Bible  teaching  may  safe- 
ly be  left  to  the  zeal  and  good  sense  of 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  patrons  and 
committees.  The  withdrawal  of  the  legisla- 
tive restrictions  so  offensive  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  would  secure  a  vast  accession 
of  Educational  power  to  the  National  Sys- 
tem, and  an  efficiency  in  the  Common  School 
impossible  amid  present  antagonisms.  Wc 
would  continue  the  present  arrangements  as 
to  the  National  Board,  and  erect  additional 
Normal  Institutions,  not  for  sectarian,  but 
for   common   training.     We   deprecate  all 
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possibility  of  divided  action  in  promoting 
public  instruction  by  separate  Boards,  whe- 
ther judicial  or  executive.  It  is  with  regret 
we  find  the  Commissioners  recommending, 
in  their  Report  on  Endowed  Schools,  a  sepa- 
rate Board  for  Endowed  Mixed  Schools. 
We  highly  value  many  of  their  suggestions, 
as  springing  from  a  liberal  spirit  and  mark- 
ed by  great  practical  wisdom,  but  think  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  dissentient  Commissioner,  has 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument,  when 
objecting,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
not  only  to  this,  but  to  some  of  the  other 
proposals.  The  divided  counsels  of  the  Com- 
missioners lessen  much  the  value  of  their 
most  ponderous  Report ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  suggestion  to  erect  an  addi- 
tional Board,  will  not  be  adopted.  Every 
proposal  to  dissociate  public  institutions 
spread,  for  a  common  object,  over  the  coun- 
try, and  throw  them  into  classified  groups, 
necessarily  fenced  by  more  or  less  of  exclu- 
siveness,  tends  to  irritation  and  discontent. 
Fragmentary  deliberation,  halting,  if  not 
conflicting,  movements,  and  enfeebled  Edu- 
cation, nmst  be  the  inevitable  results.  Effi- 
cient schools  will  more  promote  united 
Education,  than  all  possible  legislative  con- 
straints. 

In  England,  while  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  Educational  legislation,  there  is 
much  for  the  study  of  educationists  in  the 
higher  enthusiasm  and  completer  organisa- 
tion of  the  Normal  Colleges,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  monthly  and  quarterly  serials  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Educational  subjects, 
and  in  the  fervour  and  power  with  which 
many  of  the  discussions  are  conducted. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  the  condition 
of  England  and  Scotland,  than  the  fi\ct  that, 
while  almost  every  educating  section  in 
England  has  its  vigorous  periodical,  there  is 
not  in  all  Scotland  a  single  serial  devoted 
tO/thc  interests  of  public  Education.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  University  improve- 
ment, Scottish  Educational  thought  has  been 
stereotyped  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  al- 
most every  movement,  whether  backward 
or  forward — to  right  or  left — has  been  me- 
chanical to  some  impulse  from  England. 
This  is  a  change  in  our  history  which  our 
educationists  may  well  examine. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  time  has  come 
when  there  must  be  renewed  cflbrts  to  frame 
and  establish  a  National  System  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis,  not  an  implantation  from 
Ireland  or  England,  but  an  evolution  from 
amid  our  own  National  experiences,  and 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  society. 
The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  legislate  i 
•o  as  to  preserve  the  Bible  in  the  common  | 


school,  and  secure  the  support  of  the  "  Vol- 
untary party."  Solutions  have  been  at- 
tempted again  and  again,  so  earnest  and 
liberal,  as  to  give  promise,  though  they 
failed,  of  success,  to  repeated  and  modified 
trial.  Now  that  the  dust  of  agitation  and 
controversy  has  been  carried  past  us,  we 
may  profit  by  our  mistakes,  and  relay  our 
foundations.  In  the  resolutions  agreed  to 
at  the  public  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Society  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1850, 
religious  instruction  in  the  Common  School 
was  left  altogether  to  the  haphazard  deliver- 
ances of  School  Committees,  chosen  from 
amid  masses  of  the  community.  The  Church 
was  ignored  as  an  educating  power;  and 
the  resolutions,  though  influentially  sup- 
ported and  advocated  with  consummate 
ability,  proved  generally  unacceptable.  In 
the  "  Proposal  for  a  System  of.  National 
Education,"  signed  by  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Candlish,  and  others,  there  was  provi- 
sion made  that  the  Government  inspectors 
"  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  candidates"  for  teach- 
erships,  "but  without  imposing  any  test  of 
conformity  ;"  and,  further,  that  "  the  reli- 
gious instruction  be  given  exclusively  from 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Shorter  Catechism."  The 
Church  was  so  far  recognised,  that  the  min- 
isters of  diflTerent  denominations  might  have 
liberty  of  visiting.  The  proposal  was  very 
unacceptable  to  a  large  class,  because  it  le- 
gislated at  all  as  to  religious  instruction  in 
the  school ;  and  to  another  class,  because  it 
left  to  the  decision  of  inspectors  the  religious 
character  of  the  teacher;  and,  further,  be- 
cause, if  the  teacher  proved  incompetent  or 
immoral,  there  was  no  local  management  or 
control  provided.  The  Sheriff  was  to  have 
the  incongruous  task  of  settling  all  difficul- 
ties, disputes,  and  delinquencies.  It  provided 
for  religious  instruction,  but  swept  from 
those  most  interested  in  the  school,  every 
trace  of  religious  control ;  and  while  it  re- 
cognif^ed  the  Established  Church  and  other 
Presbyterian  bodies,  as  entitled  to  take  an 
interest  in  schools  and  watch  over  their  effi- 
ciency, it  denied  them  any  jurisdiction,  and 
transferred  to  the  Sheriff-court  the  functions 
of  a  court  of  conscience.  For  these  and 
similar  reasons,  the  "  Proposal,"  though 
closer  in  its  tone  and  arrangements  to  the 
general  wishes  of  the  people  than  the  resolu- 
tions already  noticed,  did  not  carry  with  it 
sufficient  support. 

The  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  a  legis- 
lation which  deals  in  this  country,  not  with 
the  Education  in  the  School,  but  with  the 
Local  Managers  or  Board  out  of  it:  Let  the 
legislation  give  such  constitution  to  the  Lo- 
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cal  Boards  as  will  be  a  guarantee,  that  the 
best  instruction,  secular  and  religious,  will 
be  efficiently  imparted  :  Let  them  be  con- 
stituted on  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  three- 
fold responsibility  of  the  parent,  the  Church, 
and  the  State  :  Let  the  Town-Councils  elect 
three  of  their  members, — and  let  the  Pres- 
byteries,—  Established,    Free,   and    United 
Presbyterian — elect  each  a  representative, 
as  the  Local  Educational  Board,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number  three  others,  if  they 
see  necessary.     This  would  enable  the  Board 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  other  denominations,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  interest  and  influence  in  local 
education.     Each  school  district  might  have 
also  its  commissioner,  chosen  by  resident 
heads  of  families,  to  take  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Board.     But  we  omit  details, 
and    refer   to   the  admirable  work   by  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  as  having  many 
valuable  hints  on  this  view  of  the  subject.'* 
This  is  the  only  course,  we  think,  likely  to 
extricate  conflicting  parties  from    the   dis- 
graceful dead-lock  in  which,  for  many  years, 
they  have  been  lying ;  and  to  give  the  coun- 
try a  satisfactory  guarantee,  without  statu- 
tory obligations,  that  the  Education  shall 
unite  the   thoroughly   intellectual  with  the 
moral  and  religious.     With  this  start,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrances  of '  eclesiastical 
and  political  antagonisms,  it  will  be  compa- 
ratively easy  to  carry  improvements  upward 
through  all  our  intermediate  institutions. 

But  difficulties,  dark  and  almost  over- 
whelmingly saddening,  meet  us  when  we 
Jock  outward  and  downward  on  the  simmer- 
ing masses,  out  of  which  our  Ragged-Schools 
and  Reformatories  are  ever  filling.  Oppress- 
ive revelations  of  the  social  disorganisation 
and  disease  of  the  sinking  and  sunken,  are 
spread  before  us  in  the  calmly  written  and 
invaluable  work  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Ban- 
chory, ''Punishment  and  Preventiony  It 
exhibits  the  more  efl?ective  methods  yet  at- 
tempted for  prevention  and  reformation. 
But  what  avail  they  all  1  Ragged  Schools 
and  Reformatories  are  but  skirting  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sinking  and  the  sunken,  without 
permanently  lessening  the  mass.  Our  mani- 
fold appliances  yet  scratch  the  surface,  and 
gather  in  a  few  floating  particles  for  im- 
provement. Were  there  no  reproducing, 
nor  rapid  filling  up  of  the  empty  space,  the 
whole  mass  might  ultimately  yield  to  the 
play  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  as  the 
solid  rock  moulders  into  pliability  and  fruit- 
fulness  under  the  gentle  influences  of  the  air, 
the  glistening  dewdrop  and  the  silent  sun- 
beam.    But  such  result  is  here  improbable. 
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Nor,  will  a  National  System  avail.  The 
most  perfectly  equipped  network  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  lowered  to  encircle  the  most 
sunken,  will  assuredly  not  avail.  All  expe- 
rience attests,  that  to  raise  the  sunken,  or  to 
arrest  the  sinking,  something  more  direct 
and  stringent  is  needed, — in  short,  that  com- 
pulsory Education  is  now  a  National  neces- 
sity. 

The  claims  of  the  labour  market  must  no 
longer  triumph  over  the  rights  of  children, 
— covetous  employers  and  parents  must  be 
no  longer  permitted  to  lay  the  body,  heart, 
intellect,  and  spirit  of  the  helpless  young  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Traffic,  and  to  raise 
imposing  structures  out  of  finest  sensibilities, 
while  they  crush   hopeful   intellects  which 
they  keep  for  ever  dark,   and  consciences 
which  they  too  often  touch  only  to  deaden. 
Britain  has  already  broken  in  upon  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  labour-market  by  smiting  oft' 
the  fetters  of  the  slave ;    and  why  not,  by 
regulative  legislation,  lighten  for  her  own 
children  the  burden  of  premature  toil  ?     The 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable  in  the  way  of 
extending  to  all  employments  the  principle 
of  the  Factory  Act,  and  of  applying  Educa- 
tional  tests  as  the  condition  both  of  half 
and  of  full  time  labour.     For  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  arc  growing  up  untaught, 
a  source  of  misery  to  themselves,  and  of 
weakness  to  the  state,  increasing  our  taxa- 
tion, multiplying  our  reformatories,  and  ex- 
hausting public  benevolence,  nothing  short 
of  direct  compulsion  will  suffice.     The  Edu- 
cational condition  of  our  sinking  and  sunken 
population,  demands  extraordinary  remedial 
measures.     We  pity  the  imbecility  which 
for  generations  leaves  untouched  the  Pontine 
Marshes  while  they  difl'use  the  elements  of 
disease  and   death ;  but  wherein  is  Britain 
better,    so   long   as   she   allows  her  moral 
jungles  to  send  abroad  freely,  on  the  breeze 
of  every  passing  influence,  the  seeds  of  idle- 


ness, vagrancy,  and  crime  '\ 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin : 
Comprising  the  celebrated  Political  and 
Satirical  Poems ^  Parodies,  and  Jeux-d^ 
Esprit  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning^ 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Marquis  Wellesley^ 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere,  W.  Gifford, 
Esq.,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  G.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  and  Others.  With  Explanatory- 
Notes.  By  Charles  Edmonds.  Second 
Edition.     London,  1854.     8vo. 

2.  Melibxus-Hipponax.  The  Biglow  Papers. 
Edited,    with    an    Introduction,    Notes 
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Glossary,  and  Copious  Index,  by  Homer 
Wilbur,  A.M.  Pourth  Edition.  Bos- 
ton, 1856.     8vo. 

3.  The  Age:  a  Colloquial  Satire.  By 
Philip  James  Bailey.  London,  1858. 
8vo. 

4.  Humbvg  Attacked^  in  Churchy  Law^  Phy- 
sic^ Army^  and  Navy.  A  Poem.  By  Mr. 
John  Bull,  Jun.     London,  1858.     8vo. 

5.  Two  Millions.  By  William  Allen  But- 
ler, Author  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear." 
London,  1858.     8vo. 

The  poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  now  more 
than  half  a  century  old,  contains  the  latest 
specimens  which  have  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land of  true  satire — of  satire  which  is  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  satires  of 
Moore  and  Byron  are  already  obsolete,  and 
would  rarely  meet  our  eyes  but  for  the 
place  they  necessarily  occupy  in  the  "  com- 
plete works"  of  these  poets.  The  conditions 
under  which  satire  is  likely  to  be  well-writ- 
ten, are  even  more  rare  than  those  which 
produce  good  poetry.  The  writer  must  be 
a  man  of  very  great  vigour  of  intellect — 
even  greater  than  that  which  would  make  a 
good  poet  upon  grave  subjects — for  he  must 
subdue  and  bring  into  the  realm  of  poetry 
the  most  refractory  kind  of  matter  ;  and  he 
must  have  a  good  grievance,  one  which  has 
the  rare  recommendation  of  having  at  once 
a  special  and  temporal,  and  an  abiding,  pub- 
lic interest.  Personal  satires,  without  the 
latter  element,  are  in  reality  no  more  than 
vulgar  libels  —  allowing  the  maxim,  "the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel ;"  and 
satires,  without  the  personal,  or  party,  ele- 
ment, are  not  satires,  but  "  didactic  poems" 
— things  which  the  world  has  very  properly 
agreed  to  nauseate.  That  which  is  to  blame 
in  the  social  body,  before  it  can  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  poetical  digestion,  must  be 
cooked  up  with  the  salt  of  wit  and  the  pep- 
per of  personality.  Even  then  there  is 
something  very  unsatisfactory,  to  the  culti- 
vated imagination,  in  most  forms  of  satire. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  salt  always 
loses  some  of  its  sharpness,  and  the  pepper 
becomes  less  pricking  to  the  palate ;  and 
the  harsh  and  essentially  unpoetieal  and 
properly  unversifiable  negative  character  of 
censure,  acquires  a  more  or  less  repulsive 
predominance.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  parody — although  sadly  susceptible  of 
foolish  application  —  is  the  form  of  satire 
which  best  justifies  the  employment  of  verse. 
Verse,  even  of  the  lowest  kind,  is  an  asser- 
tion, at  the  outset,  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  "  move  harmonious  numbers."  Now, 
mere  censure,  or  mere  ridicule,  does  not  do 
any  such  thing ;  witness  the  satires  of  Pope, 


which  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  smoothest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  "harmoni- 
ous" numbers  in  the  world.  Pope's  num- 
bers never  approach  to  being  musical,  pro- 
perly speaking,  except  when  he  rises  above 
the  merely  negative  character  of  most  of 
his  satires,  and  becomes  really  indignant,  or 
when  he  assumes  a  sympathy  with  what  he 
satirises,  as  in  that  delightful  poem,  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock."  In  the  first  case,  the 
negative  character  of  blame  or  ridicule  be- 
comes subordinated  to  the  positive  and  poet- 
ical love  of  good,  implied  in  indignation  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  he  adopts  the  truest  form 
of  satire — its  most  thorough  poetical  and 
genuine  form — that  of  a  humourous  adoption 
of,  and  assumption  of,  sympathy  with  the 
absurd. 

Most  of  the  satires  of  the  A nti- Jacobin 
were  written  in  the  happiest  fi)rm,  and  under 
the  happiest  conditions.  Their  authors  were 
men  of  great  intellectual  vigour  and  worldly 
knowledge,  —  that  essential  constituent  of 
the  truly  poetical  no  less  than  the  political 
character;  and  they  had  a  most  excellent 
grievance.  The  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  more  or  less  accepted 
in  England,  to  an  extent  which  must  have 
seemed  indescribably  alarming  to  men  who 
did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  subsequent  prac- 
tical results,. to  be  convinced  of,  and  horri- 
fied at  their  nature.  Men  of  the  purest  lives 
and  highest  imaginations,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  among  others,  were  de- 
ceived and  seduced  by  the  boast  of  the  near 
approach  of  that  "good  time  coming,"  which 
has  at  all  times  possessed  such  charms  for 
the  poetical  fancy,  but  which  has  always 
been  laughed  at  by  men  whose  judgment  has 
been  cultivated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a  thorough  training  in  moral  and  histori- 
cal science.  Here  was  an  evil  which  united 
the  personal  and  temporary  with  the  abiding 
interest,  in  the  highest  degree.  As  long  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  there  will 
always  be  a  considerable  class  of  persons  at 
whom  the  finger  of  scorn,  pointed  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  towards  per- 
sons now  no  more,  will  stand  equally  di- 
rected ;  but  it  was  only  under  the  temporary 
predominance  of,  and  threatened  danger 
from,  the  principles  of  that  class  in  England, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
those  persons  and  principles  could  produce 
the  amount  of  interest  required  as  a  basis 
for  satire.  The  recollection  of  the  interest 
and  importance  which  once  attached  to  the 
verses  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  gives  them  value 
to  readers  of  the  present  time,  who  probably 
would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
same  satires  had  they  appeared  in  our  own 
day.     The  same  thing  is  true  of"  Hudibras," 
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"  TartufFe,"  and  every  other  satire  of  per- 
manent worth. 

We  have  said  that  parody  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  satire  ;  but,  by  parody  we  do 
not  mean  exclusively  the  ironical  imitation 
or  parapiirase  of  other  writers.  The  parody 
may  be  that  of  a  habit  of  thought  or  action. 
The  essential  of  satirical,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  farcical,  parody,  is,  that  it  shall 
represent,  with  a  humourous  assumption  of 
sympathy,  the  satirised  habits  or  principles, 
in  a  condition  of  development  so  advanced 
as  to  be  their  own  refutation.  The  "  Poetry 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin"  contains  several  irre- 
sistibly humourous  and  forcible  examples  of 
this  kind  of  satire.  "  The  Friend  of  Human- 
ity and  the  Knife-Grinder,"  is  as  fresh  in 
its  fun  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday. 
It  is  a  parody  of  Southey's  Sapphics — "The 
Widow,"  of  which  one  stanza  will  suffice  to 
enable  our  readers  to  enter  fully  into  the 
parody  : — 

"  I  had  a  home  once  ;  I  had  once  a  husband  ; 
I  am  a  widow,  poor,  and  broken-hearted  !  " 
Loud  blew  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  com- 
plaining : 

On  drove  the  chariot." 

Thus  runs  the  imitation  of  Southey's 
somewhat  illogical  "  invective  against  the 
pride  of  property  :" — 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

"  N'eedy  knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  ? 
:h  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order  ; 
the  blast ;   your  hat  has  got  a 


Rou| 

Bleak  blows 
hole  in't. 


So  have  your  breeches  ! 

*'  Weary  knife-grinder  !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who,  in  their  coaches,  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard   work  'tis   crying  all    day, 
*  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind,  O!' " 

The  "  Knife-Grinder,"  and  the  parody  on 
an  "  Inscription  for  the  apartment  in  Chep- 
stow Castle,  where  Henry  Martin,  the  regi- 
cide, was  imprisoned  thirty  years,"  probably 
did  as  good  political  service  as  was  ever 
done  by  an  equal  amount  of  literature, 
since  literature  existed.  The  following  is 
Southey's  Inscription  : — 

*  For  thirty  years,  secluded  from  mankind, 
Here  Martin  liogered.  Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prison :  not  to  him 
Did  Nature's  fnir  varieties  exist ; 
He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beams, 
Save  when,  through  yon  high  bars  he  poured  a 

sad 
And  broken  splendour.      Dost  thou  ask    his 

crime  ? 
He  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 


And  peace  and  liberty.     Wild  dreams  !   but 

such 
As  Plato  loved  ;  such  as,  with  holy  zeal, 
Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  hopes  !  awhile 
From  man  withheld  even  to  the  latter  days, 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  ful- 

fill'd." 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  of  Henry 
Martin,  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  humour  and  force  of  the  following  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  implied  in 
Southey's  approval  of  bloodshed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  realisation  of  what  he  himself 
represents  as  the  "  wild  dreams  "  of  an  in- 
dividual : — 

'*  Inscription  for  the  door  of  the  cell  in  Newgate 
where  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  Prenticide,  was  con- 
fioed  previous  to  her  execution. 

*'  For  one  long  term,  or  e'er  her  trial  came. 
Here  Brownrigg  linger'd.      Often  have  these 

cells 
Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream'd  for  fresh  Geneva.      Not  to  her 
Did  the  blythe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 
St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 
Till  at  the  last,  in  slow-drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.     Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She  whipp'd  two  female  'Prentices  to  death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.     For  her  mind 
Shaped    strictest   plans  of   discipline.      Sage 

schemes ! 
Snch  as  Lycurgns  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton  when  at  college.     For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.     Harsh  laws  !  But  time 

shall  come 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  re- 

peaVd:' 

The  picture  in  the  last  five  words  of  the 
revolutionary  millennium  is  inimitable ;  and 
is  more  fatally  convincing  in  its  fun  than  any 
amount  of  grave  disquisition,  even  of  a 
Burke. 

In  the  long  piece  called  "  New  Morality," 
we  have  an  admirable  example  of  the  direct 
satire  of  indignation  against  a  class  of  evil 
which  had  reached  its  climax  at  the  period 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  but  which 
has  a  perennial  vitality,  and  is  indeed  at  pre- 
sent almost  as  rampant  in  the  ordinary 
morality  of  France, — as  expressed  by  its 
literature, — as  ever ;  namely,  the  substitution 
of  morbid  feelings  for  moral  truth,  and  the 
merging  of  individual  duties  in  generalities 
too  vague  for  action. 

''Behold  Philanthropy,  whose  boundless  mind 
Glows  with  the  general  love  of  all  mankind  ; 
Philanthropy,  beneath  whose  baneful  sway 
Each  patriot  passion  smiles  and  dies  away. 
No  narrow  bigot  he ;  his  reason'd  view 
Thy  interests,  P]ngland,  ranks  with  thine,  Peru ! 
France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  danger  nigh, 
But  heaves  for  Turkey's  woes  the  impartial 
sigh: 
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A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone  ; 
The  friend  of  every  country — but  his  own. 
«  *  *  * 

Next  comes  a  gentler  virtue.     Ah,  beware 
Lest  the  harsh  verse  her  shrinking  softness 

scare. 
Sweet  Sensibility,  who  dwells  enshrined 
In  the  tine  foldings  of  the  feeling  mind ! 

*  *  *      Her  feelings  strong, 

False  by  degrees,  and  exqoisitely  wrung  ; 
For  the  crush'd  beetle  first, — the  widowed  dove, 
And  all  the  warbling  sorrows  of  the  grove  ; 
Next,  for  poor  suffering  guilt  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
For  parents,  friends,  a  king  and  country's  fall." 

This  delightful  volume  ranges  over  ta  great 
variety  of  subjects  ;  and  upon  all  it  is  bril- 
liant, fresh,  and  full  of  strong  good  sense. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  deal 
a  fatal  blow  to  some  moral,  political,  or 
literary  abuse  or  absurdity.  A  whole  class 
of  "  Didactic  Poems,"  till  then  respectable, 
became  for  ever  ridiculous  from  the  day  of 
the  appearance  of  "  The  Progress  of  Man,  a 
didactic  poem,  with  notes  critical  and  cx- 
plamatory,  dedicated  to  K.  P.  Knight,  Esq.," 
whose  "  Progress  of  Civil  Society  "  was  the 
immediate  provocation.  The  mere  "argu- 
ment" of  the  first  "canto"  is  a  satire  com- 
plete in  itself : — "  The  subject  proposed. 
Doubts  and  waverings.  Queries  not  to  be 
answered.  Formation  of  the  stupendous 
whole.  Cosmogony  ;  or  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  Devil.  Man.  Various  classes 
of  being.  The  influence  of  the  sexual  appe- 
tite—on  tigers — on  whales — on  crimpt  cod 
—  on  perch  —  on  shrimps  —  on  oysters. 
Various  stations  assigned  to  different  ani- 
mals. Bears ,  remarkable  for  their  fur. 
Birds  do  not  graze  —  nor  fishes  fly  —  nor 
beasts  live  in  the  water.  Plants  equally 
contented  with  their  lot : — Potatoes — Cab- 
bage— Lettuce — Leeks — Cucu  mbers.  Man 
only  discontented — born  a  savage — Resigns 
his  liberty.  Priestcraft.  Kingcraft.  Ty- 
ranny of  Laws  and  Institutions.  The  savage 
free — Feeds  on  hips  and  haws — Animal  food 
—He  wonders  if  it  is  good — Resolves  to  try 
— Makes  a  bow  and  arrow — Kills  a  pig — 
Lights  a  fire.  Apostrophe  to  fire,"  etc.  The 
•ntirc  called  "  The  Rovers  ;  or  the  Double 
Arrangement,"  was  the  death  of  the  English 
furore  for  the  German  drama  of  the  day ; 
the  tendency  of  which  was  "  to  substitute, 
in  lieu  of  a  sober  contentment  and  regular 
discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  each  man's 
particular  situation,  a  wild  desire  of  unde- 
finablc  latitude  and  extravagance, — an  as- 
piration after  shapeless  somethings  that  can 
neither  be  described  nor  understood,  a  con- 
temptuous disgust  at  all  that  w."  The  pur- 
poso  of  this  parody,  according  to  the  preface 
of  its  supposed  author,  Mr.  Higgins,  is  to 
represent  "the  reciprocal  duties  of  one  or 


more  husbands  to  one  or  more  wives,  and 
to  the  children  who  may  happen  to  arise 
out  of  this  complicated  and  endearing  con- 
nection." The  song  of  Rogero,  described 
in  the  list  of  "  Dramatis  Personte,"  as  "  in 
love  with  Matilda  Pottinger,"  who  is  herself 
described  as  "  in  love  with  Rogero,  and 
mother  to  Casimcre's  children,"  is  as  univer- 
sally and  as  deservedly  known  as  anything 
of  its  length  in  modern  verse.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  us  inexplicable  how  so  many  of  the  sepa- 
rate poems  of  the  "Anti  Jacobin "  should 
have  attained  so  vast  a  reputation  as  that 
which  attaches  to  this  song,  the  "  Knife- 
grinder,"  the  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  the 
"Elegy"  beginning  "AH  in  the  Town  of 
Tunis,"  and  others  and  yet  the  complete 
collection — one  of  the  most  charming  little 
volumes  ever  published — should  only  have 
been  made  three  years  ago ;  and,  after  three 
years,  should  only  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  There  is  no  book  of  modern  verse 
which  is  more  certain  of  a  place  among  the 
English  classics,  or  which  more  refreshingly 
contrasts,  in  its  genial  power,  with  much  of 
the  witless  word-painting  that  passes  for 
poetry  in  the  present  day.  Apart  from  the 
satirical  ability  of  these  verses,  many  of 
them  display  a  combined  force  and  delicacy 
of  expression,  which  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. Several  passages  in  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Triangles  "  may  be  taken  as  models  of 
descriptive  power. 

Whatever  satiric  power  has  arisen  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  "Anti- 
Jacobin,"  has  been  devoted  to  subjects  of 
too  transient  an  interest  to  be  the  foundation 
of  abiding  verse.  This  has  been  rather  the 
misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the  satirists ; 
for,  during  that  time,  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
that  any  abuse  has  been  developed  to  a  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  and  dangerous  extent, 
to  become  deserving  of  the  lash  of  a  first- 
rate  poet.  For  many  years  past,  satire 
seems  to  have  died  out  altogether;  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  season  or  two  that  it 
has  shown  any  tendency  to  revive.  All  at 
once  we  have  a  batch  of  small  satirists — 
Mr.  Bailey  at  their  head — in  England,  and 
one  really  powcrfiil  satirist  in  America, 
namely,  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  whose  "  BIglow 
Papers"  we  most  gladly  welcome,  as  being, 
not  only  the  best  volume  of  satires  since  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  but  as  also  the  first  Mork  of 
real  and  efficient  poetical  genius  which  has 
reached  us  from  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  telling 
some  unpleasant  truths  about  American 
literature,  from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  with 
hearty  pleasure  that  wc  are  now  able  to 
own  that  the  Britishers  have  been  for  the 
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present,  utterly,  and  apparently  hopelessly 
beaten,  by  a  Yankee,  in  one  important  de- 
partment of  Poetry.  In  the  United  States 
social  and  political  evils  have  a  breadth  and 
tangibility  which  are  not  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  of  any  other  civilised 
country.  The  "peculiar  domestic  institu- 
tution,"  the  filibustering  tendencies  of  the 
nation,  the  tyranny  of  a  vulgar  "  public 
opinion,"  and  the  charlantanism,  which  is 
the  price  of  political  power,  are  butts  for  the 
shafts  of  the  satirist,  which  European  poets 
may  well  envy  Mr.  Lowell.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  evils  of  European 
society  may  not  be  as  great,  in  their  own 
way,  as  those  which  afflict  the  credit  of  the 
United  Srates — with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  slavery,  which  makes  "American  free- 
dom "  deservedly  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world — ^but  what  we  do  say  is,  that  the  evils 
in  point,  have  a  boldness  and  simplicity  about 
them,  which  our  more  sophisticated  follies 
have  not ;  and,  that  a  hundred  years  hence, 
Mr.  Lowell's  Yankee  satires  will  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  every  one,  whereas, 
most  of  the  subjects  offered  by  European 
politics,  ai-o  such  as  would  require  an  ex- 
planatory commentary  twenty  years  hence, 
just  as  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  satires 
of  Byron  and  Moore.  The  only  subject  in 
the  social  state  of  England  at  all  rivalling  in 
satiric  capabilities  any  one  of  half-a-dozen 
subjects  seized  by  the  author  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers,"  is  thp  strange  and  portentous  des- 
potism which  threatens,  as  usual,  to  arise 
from  the  very  heart  of  freedom, — a  despot- 
ism, against  which  songs  and  assassins  would 
be  equally  powerless,  namely,  that  of  the 
newspaper-press,  which  combines  the  two 
most  flttal  elements  of  tyranny,  popularity, 
and  an  enmity  to  all  individual  excellence. 
A  newspaper  is  a  trading  speculation,  which 
must  rely  for  its  success,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  follows 
the  prejudices  of  the  many  while  it  appears 
to  teach  them.  The  danger  which  would 
arise  to  the  life  of  freedom — though  not  per- 
haps to  its  external  forms — should  any  one 
paper  ever  acquire  such  a  preponderance, 
as  to  leave  any  person  or  party  whom  it 
might  choose  to  injure,  without  appeal — for 
the  most  fatal  injuries  are  not  "  actionable  " 
— is  one  which  has  made  the  hearts  of  the 
best  and  bravest  tremble ;  and  we  regret, 
that  a  subject,  in  every  way  so  worthy  of 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  the  greatest 
poets,  should  as  yet  have  found  no  better 
treatment  than  that  of  Mr.  Bailey's,  whose 
verses  on  this  subject  we  append  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  last  poem  : — 

"  But  even  now  in  England  may  be  found, 
A  tyranny  that's  greatly  gaining  ground  ; 


Though  less  upon  the  ladder's  lowest  round 
Than  on  the  upper  ;  tlie  mid-classes  most. 
From  filling,  first,  a  very  humble  post, 
The  Typocrat  now  rules  from  coast  to  coast ; 
Who,  ratding  off  a  leader  while  you  are  wink- 

Has  almost  stifled  independent  thinking. 
As  people  pray  in  Tartary  by  machines, 
So  here  by  dailjs,  weekljs,  magazines, 
Each  turns  his  wordy  mill,  which  nothing  means; 
So  deftly  now  the  Press,  of  scribbling  power, 
Inflates  the  favourite  folly  of  the  hour ; 
Some  grand  delusion  happily  long  covert, 
But  ripe  at  last  for  sale  in  market  overt ; 
That  when  its  influence  seems  most  compre- 
hensive, 
Its  worthlessness  but  shows  the  more  extensive. 
And  this  because  its  prosperousness  depends. 
Not  on  its  speaking  truths,  but  ni'tking  friends, 
Sway  o'er  weak  minds,  and  gain  its  only  ends. 
Has  ever  one,  when  war-tide  was  at  flood, 
Called  to  the  people—'  Hold,  friends !  it  were 

good, 
Ere  we  commit  our  hands  to  blows  or  blood, 
To  scan  those  maxims  which,  in  cooler  hours, 
We  have  maintained  as  Christians,  must  be  ours, 
And  conscience  may  admit  as  motive  powers?' 
Soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  first  taints  the  air, 
The  sleuth  hounds  of  the  Press  at  once  are  there, 
All  philanthropic  cant  is  cast  away  ; 
To  rouse  ill  passions  is  to  make  them  pay. 
With  polished  pens  and  learning  at  command, 
Altough  their  reasoning  rarely  could  withstand 
A  Sunday  scholar's  logic  in  the  land, 
Yet  types— the  Press— the  body  of  the  nation." 

We  cannot  give  a  better  example  of  the 
difference  between  true  and  false  satire,  than 
by  appending  to  the  diffuse  and  flabby  verse 
of  "The  Age,"  the  following  four  lines, 
which  are  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
'•  Pious  Editor's  Creed." 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally ; 
For  it's  a  thing  that  I  perceive 

To  have  a  solid  vally." 

Satire  at  once  so  genial  and  good-hu- 
moured, and  yet  so  fatal  as  that  of  '-Ezekiel 
Biglow,"  is,  indeed,  a  relief  after  the  weary 
platitudes  which  have  recently  appeared, 
under  the  name  of  satire,  in  England.  Out 
of  a  volume,  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  of  good 
stuff,  we  shall  take,  almost  at  random,  a  few 
specimens,  for  the  edification  of  that  large 
proportion  of  our  readers  to  whom'  this  very 
remarkable  work  is  probably  unknown. 

There  is  no  portion  of  "  Hud i bras"  itself 
which  is,  space  for  space,  so  abundant  in  fun 
and  hard  hits  as  the  "  Remarks  of  Increase 
D.  O'Phace,  Esquire,  at  an  extrunrpery 
caucus  in  State  Street,"  from  which  these 
are  stray  sentences  : — 

"  I'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  thet  kind  o' 
wrong 
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Is  oilers  unpop'lar  an'  Dcver  gits  pitied, 
Because  iCs  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed; 
But  he  musn't  be  hard  od  partickler  sins, 
Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin'  the  people's  own  shins." 

"  Constitoounts  air  bendy  to  help  a  man  in, 
But  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin. 
Wy,  the  people  cao't  all  live  on  Uncle  Sam's  pus, 
So  they've  nothio'  to  du  wilh't  fer  better  or  wus; 
It's  the  folks  that  air  kind  o'  brought  up  to 

depend  on't, 
Thet  hev  any  consarn  ia't,  an'  thet  is  the  end 

on't" 

The  reckless  fun  of  the  following  lines  is 
more  like  Rabelais  than  any  other  satirist: — 

"We'd  assumed  with  gret  skill  a  commandin 

position^ 
On  this  side  or  thet,  no  one  couLdnh  tell  wich  one, 
So,  wutever  side  wipped,  we'd  a  chance  at  the 

plunder, 
And   could  sue  fer  infringin'  our  paytented 

thunder ; 
We  were  ready  to  vote  for  whoever  waz  eligible, 
Ef  on  all  pints  atissoo  he'd  stay  unintelligible. 
Wal,  sposin'  we  bed  to  gulp  down  our  perfes- 

sions. 
We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  mornin'  with 

fresh  ones ; 
Besides,  ef  we  did,  'twas  our  business  alone, 
Fer  couldn't  we  du  wut  we  would  with  our  own? 
An'  ef  a  man  can,  wen  pervisions  hev  riz  so, 
Eat  up  bis  own  words,  it's  a  marcy  it  is  so." 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  quote  the 
whole  description  of  the  incident  which  led 
to  Mr.  Sawin's  conversion  to  slavery  doc- 
trines, but  we  can  only  give  a  few  lines  here 
and  there : — 

*'  Ez  for  the  niggers,  I've  ben  South,  an'  thet  hez 
changed  my  mind  ; 
A  lazier,  more  ungrateful  set  you  couldn't  no- 
wers  find. 
*  *  *  » 

I  shou'dered  queen's-arm  and  stumped  out,  ah ! 

when  I  come  t'  th'  swamp, 
Tworn't  very  long  afore  I  gut  upon  the  nest  o' 

Pomp. 

«  *  *  * 

Wal,  I  jest  gut  'em  into  a  line,  an'  druv  'em  on 

afore  me, 
The  pis'nous  brutes,  I'd  no  idee  o'  the  ill-will 

they  bore  me. 
We  walked  till  som'ere  about  noon,  an'  then  it 

grew  BO  hot 
I  thought  it  best  to  camp  awhile,  so  I  chose 

out  a  spot, 
Then  I  unstrapped  my  wooden  leg,  coz  it  begtin 

to  chafe. 
An'  laid  it  down  jest  by  my  side,  snpposin'  all 

wuz  safe." 

Pomp,  however,  "snaked  up  behind,"  and 
stole  the  leg,  robbed  him  of  his  pistols,  and 
took  him  prisoner  to  the  swamp. 

"An  kep'  me  prisoner  'boat  six  montha,  an' 
worked  me,  to,  like  sio, 


Till  I  hed  gut  his  corn  and  his  Carlino  taters 

in; 
He  made  me  larn  him  readin',  tu  (although  the 

crittur  saw 
How  much  it  hut  my  morril  sense  to  act  agin 

the  law), 
So'st  he  could  read  a  Bible  he'd  gut ;  an'  axed 

if  I  could  pint 
The  North  Star  out ;  but  there  I  put  bis  nose 

some  out  o'  jint, 
For  I  weeled  roun'  about  sou'-west,  an',  lookin* 

up  a  bit, 
Picked  out  a  middlin'  shiny  one  an'  tole  him 

thet  was  it. 
Fin'lly,  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an',  givin'  me 

a  kick, 
Sez, — '  Ef  you  know  wut's  best  fer  ye,  be  off 

now,  double  quick.' " 

The  best  American  writers  are  very  fond 
of  preaching  against,  and  laughing  at,  war, 
chiefly  because  they  have  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  of  its  real  necessity;  and, 
not  being  very  profound  in  European  history 
and  politics,  they  are  apt  to  judge  our  wars 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  filibustering 
enterprises.  This  explains,  if  not  excuses, 
the  somewhat  shallow  arguments  they  use 
when  speaking  of  war  generally,  and  ac- 
counts for  certain  stanzas  of  Mr.  Lowell's, 
which,  though  admirably  witty,  are  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom,  if  meant  to  apply  beyond  his 
own  country.  But,  Mr.  Bailey  has  no  such 
excuse ;  and,  in  what  he  says  on  this  and 
many  other  questions,  he  displays  that 
strange  ignorance  of  ordinary  social  and 
moral  truth  which  so  disastrously  distin- 
guishes the  whole  of  the  spasmodic  school 
of  poets.  We  trust  that  when  we  assure 
our  readers  that  the  following  lines  are 
above  the  average  merit  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
poem,  they  will  hold  us  excused  from  enter- 
ing into  any  detailed  criticism  of  it : — 

"  Of  all  conceits  mis-grafted  on  God's  Word, 
A  Christian  soldier  seems  the  most  absurd. 
That  Word  commands  us  so  to  act  in  all  things. 
As  not  to  hurt  another  e'en  in  small  things  ; 
To  flee  from  anger,  hatred,  bloodshed,  strife  ; 
To  pray  for,  and  to  care  for,  other's  life. 
A  Christian  soldier's  duty  is  to  slay, 
Wound,  harass,  slaughter,  hack,  in  every  way. 
Those  men  whose  soills  he  prays  for  night  and 

day; 
With  what  consistency  let  Prelates  say. 
He's  told  to  love  his  enemies;  don't  scoff; 
He  does  so  ;  and  with  rifles  picks  them  off. 
He's  told  to  do  to  all  as  he'd  be  done 
By,  and  he  therefore  blows  them  from  a  gun ; 
To  bless  his  foes  '  he  hangs  them  up  like  tun,' 
Such  inconsistencies  will  men  pretend; 
Such  blasphemous  apostacies  defend, 
To  slake  a  passion  or  to  serve  an  end." 

The  point  which,  in  the  matter  of  war,  is 
vulnerable  to  satire,  is  quite  missed  in  the 
above  verses,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  we 
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have  ever  read  upon  the  subject.     War  it- 
self, under  certain  circumstances,  especially 
the  war  for   the  sake  of  peace — which  St. 
Augustin  says,  is  the  only  justifiable  kind  of 
war — has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  such  strong 
reasons  in  its  favour,  as  entirely  to  exempt 
it  from  that  obviousness  of  evil  and  moral 
absurdity,  which  is  proper  to  the  themes  of 
the  satiiist.     It  is  the  exaggerated  and  false 
idea  of  glory  and  heroism  in  war — the  error 
rather  of  civilians  than  of  true  soldiers — 
which   offers  the  appropriate  object  to  the 
wit  and   indignation  of  the  poet.     War,  at 
best,  is  a  grievous   necessity  ;  and,  in  its 
least  fearful  shapes,  involves  so  much  misery 
that  no  thoughtful  man,  in  waging  it,  could 
be  thinking  much  of  the  glory  of  successes 
at  such  cost ;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  could 
he  allow  the  thought  of  glory  to  occupy  his 
mind  in  such  connection,  it  would  only  be 
to  discern,  that  there  are  few  kinds  of  action 
into  which  real  heroism  enters  so  little  as 
into  that  of  fighting.     To  lead  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  fire  the  engine  which  is  to  blow  open  a 
town-gate,  is  a  kind    of  enterprise   which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  rarely  be 
undertaken  in  a  state  of  mind  that  admits  of 
the  exercise  of  true  courage,  which  is  a  de- 
liberate virtue,  and  one  which  is  not  to  be 
tested  by  an  act  resolved  on  in  a  moment 
probably    of   frantic    exaltation,    and    very 
possibly  executed  with   nerves   braced  by 
the   consideration,   that   the   alternative   of 
retiring   from    such    resolve,   is   the    more 
formidable  danger  of  the  two. 

The  courage  corporate  that  drags 
The  coward  to  heroic  death, 

and  makes  him  equal,  in  his  external  action, 
to  the  truly  brave,  who  are  his  companions, 
is  surely  not  a  virtue  which  we  ought  to 
honour,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  honoured. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  lamentation, 
that  our  recent  wars  have  given  rise  to  no 
good  war-poetry.  We  are  rejoiced  to  hail, 
in  this  circumstance,  a  proof  that  good  poets 
— who  are  always  ahead  of  their  generation 
in  their  moral  philosophy — begin  to  perceive 
the  shallow  and  unpoetical  character  of  the 
glory  which  their  predecessors  sang  so  loudly 
and  effectually,  because  believingly. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  satirizing  war,  pursues  the 
same  erroneous  track  as  Mr.  Bailey ;  but 
with  what  inimitable  humour  ! 

"We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our 
village, 
With  good  old  ideea  o'  wot's  right  an*  wot 
aiut, 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 
pillage, 
Au'  that  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a 
saiot; 


But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing  's  an  exploded  idee." 
***** 
We  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  Biglow 
Papers,  with  a  passage,  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing of  which  shows  more  moral  courage 
in  Mr.  Lowell  than  would  go  to  the  winning 
a  Victoria  Cross  in  an  ordinary  battle-field. 
A  century   hence,    Old    America   will    feel 
grateful  and  proud  of  a  poet  who  dared  to 
tell  Young  America  such  truths,  a  propos, 
of  the  Mexican  War,  as  these  : — 

*  •^-  '^  * 

"  An'  here  we  air  ascrougia'  'em  out  o'  thir  do- 
minions, 

Ashelterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  sez,  under  our  eagle's 
pinions, 

Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by  the  slack 
o'  's  trowsis, 

An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o'  all 
his  homes  an'  houses  ; 

Wal,  it  doos  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then  hoo- 
raw  fer  Jackson ! 

It  must  he  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  iVs  regular  Anglo- 
saxon. 
***** 


theirn 


an'  so  its 


"  Thct  our  nation's  bigger 

rights  air  bigger^ 
An'  thet  it's  all  to  make  'em  free  that  we  air 

pullin'  trigger, 
Thet  Anglo  Saxondom's  idee  's  abreakin'  'em 

to  piece?, 
An'  thet  idee  's  thet  every  man  does  jest  the 

thing  he  pleases. 
Ef  I  don't  make  his  meanin'  clear,  perhaps  in 

some  respex  I  can, 
I  know  that '  every  man '  donH  mean  a  nigger  or 

a  Mexican^ 

We  will  not  wash  the  racy  flavour  o^ 
these  lines  out  of  the  reader's  mind  with 
any  more  of  the  watery  "  satire  "  of  Mr. 
Bailey.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bailey  is  a 
poet,  though  by  no  means  one  of  a  high  or- 
der of  power ;  but  his  pretensions  to  be  a 
satirist^  are  scarcely  to  be  coftsidered  with 
patience.  The  "  Age "  is  void  alike  of 
malice  and  geniality — those  two  apparent 
contrarlties  which  good  satire  always  recon- 
ciles. Mr.  Bailey  flogs  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  time,  with  a  rod  of  rushes  pickled  in 
milk-and-water. 

Mr.  Bailey's  volume,  however,  contains 
many  passages  oi  'poetry^  which  at  once  re- 
minds us  of  the  author  of  "  Festus,"  and 
redeem  it  from  the  utter  insignificance  of 
such  pieces  as  that  called  "  Humbug  At- 
tacked " — the  satire  of  which  is  quite  as 
good  as  Mr.  Bailey's,  and  remarkably  like  it 
in  style.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  Mr. 
Bailey  can  do,  when  he  does  not  mistake  his 
vocation. 

"  As  the  poor  shell-fish  of  the  Indian  sea, 
Sick— seven  years  sick — of  its  fine  malady, 
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The  pearl  (which  after  shall  enrich  the  breast 
Of  some  fair  princess  re^ui  of  the  West), 
Its  gem  elaborates  'neath  the  unrestful  main, 
The  worth  proportioned  to  its  parent  pain, 
Until,  in  roseate  lustre  perfect  grown, 
Fate  brings  it  forth,  as  worthy  of  a  throne; 
So  must  the  poet,  martyr  of  his  art, 
Feed  on  neglect,  and  thrive  on  many  a  smart." 

Occasionally,  and  among  a  .wilderness  of 
common  places,  we  find  a  truth  put  in  a 
pointed  and  impressive  way,  as  thus  : — 

**  If  to  Judaea  we  our  worship  trace, 
If  our  best  learning  to  Achaia's  race, 
If  Europe  owes  to  Rome  her  noblest  laws. 
The  freedom  of  mankind  is  England's  caosc. 
To  law.  to  learning,  to  religion^  she 
Adds  Heaven's  own  element  of  Liberty^ 

This  poem  of  Mr.  Bailey's  is  curiously 
unlike  his  other  works  in  its  general  charac- 
ter. "  Festus  "  is  a  very  laboured  produc- 
tion ;  this  is  a  very  slovenly  one.  '*  Festus" 
is  the  most  ambitious  poem  ever  underta- 
ken ;  this  is  comparatively  very  humble  in  its 
pretensions.  We  have  a  real  admiration  for 
the  abilities  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  indicated 
• — rather  than  displayed  in  each  case.  If  he 
could  but  be  persuaded  to  know  the  nature 
and  limits  ofhis  powers,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  extend  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  far  beyond  the  circle  of  that  unhappy  co- 
terie in  which  at  present  he  is  exclusively  ap- 
proved, and  would  win  the  applause  of  per- 
sons whose  applause  is  fame.  There  arc  hun- 
dreds of  passages  in  "  Festus,"  and  many  in 
"  The  Age,"  each  of  which  contains  matter  for 
a  short,  separate  poem.  Indeed,  these  pass- 
ages are  essentially  independent  pieces  ; 
but  their  effect  is  lost  by  their  position,  in  a 
long  work.  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  the  power 
of  writing  a  long  work  which  shall  have  a 
vital  totality  and  completeness  ;  and,  in  this, 
he  is  only  like  many  a  poet,  who  has  won 
enduring  fan^  by  small  pieces  of  perfect 
truth,  tenderness,  and  finish.  Why  cannot 
Mr.  Bailey  and  the  other  poets  ofhis  school, 
adopt  this  plan  ?  They  arc  most  of  them 
men  of  too  much  perception  not  to  have 
been  considerably  annoyed  at  the  way  in 
which  their  works  have  been  received  by 
those  whose  approval  they  must  know  to  be 
clone  worth  having. 

There  are  two  little  pieces  lately  published 
by  an  American,  Mr.  W.  A.  Butler,  which 
deserve  a  few  words  from  us.  They  arc 
called  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  and  "  Two  Mil- 
Jions  ;"  and  are  very  hastily  executed  satires 
upon  the  abuses  of  wealth  by  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  They  have  had  a  considerable 
circulation  among  a  certain  not  very  select 
class  of  readers;  and  display  a  freedom  in 
the  management  of  verse,  and  an  occasional 
sense  of  humour,  which,  if  properly  culti- 


vatcd  and  applied,  might  make  Mr.  Butler's 
writings  sought  out  by  others  than  idlers  at 
railway  stations.     Mr.  Firkin,  with 

"  His  visible  coach  outside  the  visible  Church," 

is  the  representative  of  an  increasing  class 
who  arc  as  fair  marks  for  satire  as  ever  ex- 
isted ;  but  we  can  only  regret  that  in  "  Two 
Millions,"  as  in  "  The  Age,"  some  good  sub- 
jects arc  blown  upon  and  spoiled.  We 
would  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Butler  and 
all  persons  who  have  faculties,  and  waste 
them,  to  reflect  that  they  are  only  a  worse 
development  of  the  Firkin  type.  Firkin 
abuses  the  stewardship  of  a  material  estate ; 
they  waste  the  far  more  potent  wealth  of 
mind. 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph.  A 
History  of  Preliminary  Experimental  Pro- 
ceedings^ and  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Present  State  and  Prosjyects  of  the  Under- 
taking. Published  by  order  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company,  July  1857.  Pp.  70. 
London. 

2.  Siemens  de  Telegraphie  sons  marine. 
Par  A.  Delamarche,  Ilydrographer  to 
the  Navy,  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.     Paris.     1858.     Pp.  92. 

3.  Sur  le  Telegraphe  sous-marine  Transat- 
lantique.  Par  M.  Blavier,  in  the  Annates 
Telegraphiques,  No.  I.     Paris.      1858. 

4.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graphy and  its  extension  to  India  and 
America.  John  W.  Brett,  London  ;  in 
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1854.    P.  7. 

5.  On  Magneto-Electricity  and  Underground 
Wires.  By  Edward  B.  Bright.  Liver- 
pool.    Id.  Id.     P.  8. 

6.  Experimental  Observations  on  an  Electric 
Cable,  By  Wildman  Whitehouse.  Id, 
Id.     1855.     P.  23. 

7.  On  Improvements  in  Submarine  and 
Subterraneous  Tdagraph  Communications. 
By  C.  F.  Varlev.   London.  Id.  Id.   P.  17. 

8.  On  the  Submergence  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraphic  Cable.  By  Capt.  N.  S.  Nol- 
loth,  R.N.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
United  Service  Institution^  Vol.  II.  Lon- 
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9.  On  Vie  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Oceanic  Electric  Telegraphy  wiUi  few  Brief 
FactSy  and  Opinions  of  the  Precis.  By 
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11.  On  the  Effects  of  Induction  on  long  Sub- 
marine Lines  of  Telegraph.  By  Professor 
William  Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.K.S. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  enumerate  the  true 
wonders  of  the  world, — those  great  gifts  to 
civilisation  which  the  highest  reason  never 
ventured  to  anticipate,  and  which  evince 
more  than  any  other  the  genius  of  our  race, 
■ — we  would  name  the  steam-engine  and  its 
application  to  fixed  machinery  and  to  ves- 
sels and  carriages, — the  system  of  railway 
locomotion, —  the  electric  telegraph,  —  the 
telescope  and  microscope, — the  voltaic  bat- 
tery,— the  eclectro-magnetism  of  Oersted, — 
the  electrotype, — gas  illumination, — the  elec- 
tric light, — the  Daguerreotype  and  Talbo- 
type,  —  and  the  submarine  Atlantic  tele- 
graph. 

The  last  of  these  inventions,  though  neither 
the  greatest  nor  the  most  useful,  is  perhaps 
the  most  marvellous.  Even  when  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  combines  were  tamiliar  to 
philosophers,  it  was  no  mean  effort  of  genius 
to  apply  them  in  the  construction  and  deposit 
of  a  submarine  telegraph  ;  and,  when  cables 
had  been  stretched  and  in  operation  over  short 
distances,  and  under  shallower  seas,  it  requir- 
ed a  deep  faith  in  the  resources  of  science  to 
contemplate  their  extension  across  the  At- 
lantic. When  Franklin  tamed  the  lightning, 
and  brought  it  down  to  do  menial  work  in 
his  laboratory,  he  little  thought  that  the  fire 
which  flashed  through  the  string  of  his  kite, 
would  join  the  world  of  civilisation  to  tlie 
young  republic,  which  he  loved.  When  Le 
Monnier  and  Sir  W.  Watson  carried  the 
electric  influence  through  GOOO  feet  of  wire, 
the  idea  never  occurred  to  them  that  the 
transmitted  shocks  could  be  combined  into 
signals  and  into  words.  When  the  humble 
resident  in  Renfrew,  whose  name  exists  only 
in  the  shadow  of  his  initials,  published  "  An 
Expeditious  Method  of  Conveying  Intelli- 
gence from  one  place  to  another,  without 
the  Electricity  being  sensibly  abated  by  the 
length  of  the  Wire,",^'*  he  never  dreamt  that 
his  unnoticed  and  perhaps  ridiculed  propo- 
sal, would  be  universally  adopted, — that  his 
"  sets  of  wires,  equal  in  number  to  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,"  would  be  reduced  to 
owe,  and  that  this  one  would  spread  itself, 
like  a  spider's  web,  over  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  finally  pass  across  the  widest 
and  deepest  of  its  oceans.  When  Volta  in- 
vented the  battery  which  has  immortalised 


*  This  proposal  was  published  under  the  signature 
C.  M.,  in  tho  Scots  Magazine  for  February  1753,  and 
will  be  found  at  full  length  in  our  article  on  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  February  1855,  vol.  xxii..  p.  648. 


his  name,  and  Professor  Oersted  discovered 
electro-magnetism,  they  never  contemplated 
their  telegraphic  applications.  Nay,  even 
when  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  established  the 
electric  telegraph  in  England,  and  patented 
their  inventions  for  working  it,  they  never 
looked  forward  to  its  submarine  extension. 
We  do  not  know  who  had  the  merit  of 
first  suggesting  a  Submarine  Telegraph.* 
The  frequent*  use  of  subterranean,  or  buried 
telegraphic  wires,  which  must  have  often 
passed  through  marshy  ground,  and  even 
across  brooks  and  rivers,  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  the  practicability  of  submarine  ca- 
bles ;  but,  whoever  may  have  hazarded  the 
idea,  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Messrs.  Brett  were  the  first  that  carried 
it  into  execution.  So  early  as  the  16th 
June  1845,  they  registered  a  "  General 
Oceanic  Telegraph  Company,"  the  specified 
object  of  which  was  "  to  form  a  connecting 
mode  of  communication,  by  telegraphic 
means,  from  the  British  Islands,  and  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Canadas,  the  Colonies,  and  Continental  King- 
doms ;"  and,  on  the  23d  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  they  explained  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  ad- 
vantages which  England  and  the  Colonies 
would  derive  from  its  execution.  A  scheme, 
so  grand  and  cosmical  in  its  character,  con- 
founded the  limited  capacity  of  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Brett  was  referred  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  as  the  proper  Board  for 
"  sanctioning  and  recommending  it."  It  was, 
consequently,  laid  before  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and, 
in  order  to  test  its  practicability  by  direct 
experiment,  Mr.  Brett  oflered,  by  means  of 
a  submarine  and  subterranean  telegraph, 
"  to  place   Dublin  Castle  in  instantaneous 


*■  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (June  1854, 
vol.  xcv.,  p.  151)  makes  the  following  statement: — 
•'As  long  back  as  the  year  1840,  as  wo  find  by  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  iu  tho  Fifth  Report  upon  Eail- 
ways,  wherein  the  subject  of  electric  telegraphy  was 
partially  examined,  that  whilst  Mr.  Wheatstone  was 
under  examination,  Sir  John  Guest  asked,  'IlavGyou 
tried  to  pass  the  line  through  wafer?'  to  which  ho 
replied,  'There  would  be  no  diflBculty  iu  doing  so, 
but  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried,'  Again, 
on  tho  Chairman,  Lord  Seymour,  asking,  '  Could  you 
comraunicato  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  that  way  ?' 
he  replied,  '  I  think  it  perfectly  practicable.'  "  This 
was  certainly  not  suggesting  a  Submarine  TelcgTaph ; 
for  any  person  of  common  information  w^ould  have 
given  tlio  same  answers.  In  tho  very  next  paragraph 
the  Reviev}  doubts  tho  practicability  of  a  submarine 
cable,  till  1847,  when  Siemens  suggested  the  appli- 
cation of  gutta  perclia  to  tho  wires.  Sir  William 
O'Shaughncssy  had  actually  succeeded,  in  1839,  a 
year  hefore  the  date  of  tho  report,  in  depositing  a 
submarine  cable  in  the  bed  of  tho  Hoogly. 
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communication  with  Downing  street,  pro- 
vided L.20,000  was  advanced  by  the  State 
towards  the  expense.  The  head  of  the  Navy 
was  in  complete  rapport  with  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and,  true  to  its  miser  instincts 
and  illiberal  antecedents,  the  British  Govern- 
ment rejected  a  scheme  of  general  oceanic 
communication,  which,  as  the  Mistress  of 
the  Sea,  and  the  protector  of  her  vast  Colo- 
nies, it  was  the  especial  duty  of  England  to 
have  originated  and  promoted. 

Thus  thwarted  in  his  noble  enterprise, 
Mr.  Brett  sought  for  the  patronage  of  foreign 
nations.  In  1847  he  obtained  permission 
from  Louis  Philippe  to  unite  England  with 
France  by  a  submarine  line ;  but,  though 
the  Provisional  Government  of  1848  was 
equally  favourable  to  the  scheme,  it  was 
deemed  by  the  public  too  hazardous  to  re- 
ceive their  support.  Undaunted  by  disap- 
pointment, the  Messrs.  Brett  applied,  in 
1849,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  immediately 
granted  the  concession  which  was  solicited, 
and  agreed  to  give  them  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  their  enterprise,  for  ten  years.  The 
public  mind,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  patronise  it,  and  only  L.2000  was  sub- 
scribed towards  the  undertaking. 

Notwithstanding     these    difficulties,    the 
Messrs.   Brett   resolved   to   lay    down   the 
cable  at   their    own   expense;    but,    before 
doing  this,  they  solicited  from  the  Admiral- 
ty the  same  protection  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege which  had  been  conceded  to  them  by 
the  French  Government.     This  boon,  how- 
ever,  was    refused,    and    permission    was 
granted  to  them  to  land  the  cable  on  the 
English  coast,  and  thus  make  it  useful  to  the 
nation,  on  they  express  condition,  "  that  the 
public  should  be  at  no  cost  respecting  it," 
and  that "  it  shall  cease  to  be  used^  and  removed 
whenever  their  Lordahips  (of  the  Admiralty) 
should  think  proper  to  order  it !  "     Though 
thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  having  the  voice  of  their  tele- 
graph hushed,  and  its  cable  removed,  they 
commenced   their    great   work    in   August 
1850.     A  single  copper  wire,  enclosed  in 
gutta  percha,  and  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
was  put  on  board  the  "  Goliah  "  steam-tug, 
to  be  paid  out  from  a  large  iron  cylinder, 
round   which   it   was   coiled.      The   vessel 
started  from  Dover,  exciting  no  other  feel- 
ing but  one  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
jectors, "  lest  this  frail  experimental  thread 
should  snap  and  involve  the  undertaking  in 
ridicule.     When  one  end  was  fixed  in  the 
Eastern   Railway   terminus,   the   wire    was 
paid  out  and  sunk   by  means  of  pieces  of 
lead,  fastened  to  it  at  distances  of  the  six- 
teenth of  a  mile.    The  operation  was  suc- 


cessfully performed,  and  the  wire  landed  and 
fixed  at  Cape  Grisnez.*  When  the  instru- 
ments were  attached  to  its  extremities,  a 
message  was  sent  across  the  channel  the 
same  evening  to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  only 
patron  of  the  undertaking."  After  several 
other  communications  had  been  transmitted, 
"  the  words,  '  All  well,'  and  *  Good  night,' 
were  printed  by  the  telegraph  in  Roman 
type,  and  closed  the  evening."  "  The  jest 
of  yesterday ^^''  as  the  Times  remarked,  "  thus 
became  the  fact  of  to-day.  ^^ 

Upon  attempting  to  transmit  messages, 
early  next  morning,  no  answer  was  obtained  ; 
and   it  was  found   "  that  the   frail    experi- 
mental thread  had  snapped,"  at  a  sharp  ridge 
of  rocks,  about  a  mile  from  Cape   Grisnez. 
The  action  of   the  waves  had   rubbed  the 
cable  against  the  rock  upon  which  it  lay,  and 
after  wearing  olF  the  gutta  percha  envelope, 
at  last  broke  the  wire.     The  slender  wire 
which  had   thus  given   way  had  been  em- 
ployed   by    the    Messrs.    Brett   as   an   ex- 
perimental test  of  the  practicability  of  the 
enterprise,  and  not  with  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  the  permanent  line  of  communi- 
cation.    The  result  of  the  experiment  was 
in   every  respect  valuable.     It   established 
the  great  fact  that  a  submarine  cable,  even 
with  a  single  wire  and   an    insulating   en- 
velope, would  have  been  a  permanent  and 
useful  telegraph  if  landed  on  a  sandy  beach, 
or  if  made  stronger  in  these  portions  that 
had  to  rest  on  a  rocky  bottom.     The  Messrs. 
Newall  and  Company,  of  Gateshead,  were, 
therefore,   employed    to    make   a  stronger 
cable,  sufficient  to  resist  any  force,  either  of 
pressure  or  attrition,  to  which  it  might  be 
exposed  ;  and  so  complete  was  their  success, 
that   it   has   lasted   for   upwards  of   seven 
years.     It  is  twenty-four  miles   long,   and 
consists  of  four  copper  wires,  the  diameter 
of  each  of  which  is  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Each  wire  is  covered  with  two   thick  coat- 
ings of  gutta  percha,  laid  on   in  succession. 
The  wires,  thus  invested,  are  then  twisted  to- 
gether, and  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  spun- 
yarn  soaked  in  grease  and  tar,  so  as  to  form 
a  compact  rope.     Ten  iron  wires,  galvanised 
(coated  with  zinc)  are  then  twisted   round 
the  rope,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  close 
armour;    and,  in  this   state,  weighing    180 
tons,  it  was  submerged  in  September  1851. 
After  one-half  of  it  had  been  paid  out,  a  gale 
arose,  the  tug-boat  broke  away  from   the 
vessel  which  carried  the  cable,  and  the  latter 
drifted  a  mile  up  the  channel  before  it  could 
bo  overtaken    by  the   steamer.     The   con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  the  cable  was  car- 


*  The  greatest  dopth  of  tho  ohaunol  is  thirty  fathoms. 
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0  Calais. 
_    0   Saugar. 


Dover,  q 


ried  out  of  its  direct  line,  and  it  was  doubled 
into  a  "  kink"  or  bend,  as  shown  at  A,  and 
an  elbow,  produced  in  its  length,  as  shown 
at  B.  From  these  causes,  the  cable  was  too 
short  to  reach  the  French  coast,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  manufacture  an  additional 
mile  of  it,  which  being  spliced  to  the  part 
laid,  the  whole  was  finished,  and  a  regular 
telegraphic  communication  established  be- 
tween Dover  and  Saugar,  near  Calais,  on  the 
17th  October  1851.  The  great  problem  of 
submarine  telegraphs  was  now  solved,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  it  is  to  Messrs.  Brett  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  solution. 

The  next  cable  which  was  laid  down  was 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  or  rather 
Howth,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  It 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Newall  and  Com- 
pany, and  consisted  of  one  wire,  the  insulat- 
ing rope  of  the  part  in  the  deep  sea  (seventy 
fathoms)  being  inclosed  by  twelve  wires 
twisted  round  it,  while  the  shore  end  had  six 
twisted  wires.  It  was  conveyed  on  twenty 
waggons  to  Maryport,  and,  after  being  put 
on  board  the  Britannia  at  Holyhead,  it  was 
laid  down  in  eighteen  hours.  The  quantity 
of  cable  expended  was  sixty-four  miles,  and 
its  total  weight  about  eighty  tons. 

In  1847  Mr.  Brett  applied  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  for  a  concession  to  establish  a 
submarine  telegraph  from  Dover  to  Ostcnd  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1852  that  he  obtained  it 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Carmichael, 
Bart.     It  consisted  of  six  copper  wires,  with 

1854,  Italy  and  Corsica,     -        -  -        60  miles. 

1854,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  -         -      9     „ 

1854,  Denmark,  Great  Belt,      .  ■     -         16     „ 

1854,  Denmark,  Little  Belt,  -        -      5i  „ 

1855,  Denmark,  the  Sound,  -  -  H  „ 
1855,  Scotland,  Firth  of  Forth,  -  -  6  „ 
1855,  Black  Sea,       -         ...      400     „ 

The  following  more  complete  list  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  an  eminent  en- 
gineer ;  and,  though  it  does  not  contain  the 


twelve  iron  wires  twisted  round  the  insulat- 
ing envelope  of  gutta  percha.  It  was  70 
miles  long,  weighed  500  tons,  and  cost 
L.33,000.  It  was  made  in  100  days,  coiled 
into  the  vessel  in  70  hours,  and  submerged 
in  1 8  hours,  on  the  4th  May  1 853. 

The  next  submarine  cable  was  laid  be- 
tween Portpatrick,  in  Scotland,  and  Donag- 
hadee,  in  Ireland,  by  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company.  It  consisted  of  6  wires, 
enclosed  by  12  wires  twisted  round  the 
insulating  rope.    Its  length  was  25  miles, 


It   weighs   per  mile  7 


tons,  and  its  price 


L.  13,000. 

On  the  30th  of  May  18^3  a  submarine 
cable  was  laid  between  Oxfordness,  near 
Ipswich,  and  Schevening,  in  Holland,  and 
thence  to  the  Hague.  It  consists  of  1 
wire,  with  12  iron  wires  twisted  round  its 
insulating  rope.  Its  length  is  135  miles,  and 
its  weight  per  mile  only  2  tons.  It  was 
proposed  to  form  this  cable  of  7  separate 
ones,  and  to  twist  them  into  a  single  great 
cable  near  the  shore.  Three  only,  however, 
have  been  laid  down  at  a  little  distance  from 
one  another,  their  extremities  being  brought 
together  at  a  point  3J  miles  from  the 
shore. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
more  minutely  the  other  submarine  tele- 
graphs which  have  been  executed,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  list  of  them, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  an  American 
journal : — 

1855,  The  Solent,  Isle  of  Wight,     '         -     4  miles. 

1856,  Straits  of  Messina,  -  -  5  „ 
1856,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  -  -  "^O  „ 
1856,  Northumberland  Straits,  -  -  10  „ 
1856,  Bosphorus,  -  -  -  -  1^  „ 
1856,  N.  Scotland,  Isthmus  of  Carso,  2  „ 
1856,  St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt,           -      9    „ 

length  of  the  lines,  or  the  dates  at  which 
they  were  laid,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the 
reader : — 


LIST  OF  SUBMARINE  CABLES  ALREADY  LAID  DOWN. 


Dover 

to  Calais. 

Malta 

to  Corfu. 

Dover 

„  Ostend. 

Reggio 

to  Messina  (Sicily  and  Naples). 

Orfordness 

„  The  Hague. 

Across  the 

Little  Belt. 

Dublin 

„  Holyhead. 

Across  the 

Great  Belt. 

Portpatrick 

„  Donaghadee. 

Across  the 

Sound. 

Car  rick  fergxis 

„  Stranraer. 

Stavanger 

to  Bergen. 

Spezzia 

„  Corsica, 

Granton 

„  Bruntisland,  across  the  Firth 

Corsica 

„  Sardinia. 

of  Forth. 

Sardinia 

„  Bona  (Algiers). 

Across  the 

Nile. 

Sardinia 

„  Malta. 

Ceylon 

to  India  (cable  sent  out). 

Another  cable  was  afterwards  laid  dowii.by  the  "  British  Telegraph  Company." 
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Cape  Race  (Newfoundland),  to  Asphee  Bay,   Ercton  Island. 

Breton  Island  -         -  „  Nova  Scotia.* 

Prince  Edward's  Islands  „  New  Bmnswick. 

Portland        ...  „  The  Channel  Islands. 

Valcntia  (Ireland)      -        -  „  New^foundland. 


\  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 


Telegraph  Co. 


Of  these  lines,  the  one  fronn  Italy  to  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia,  was  executed  by  the 
Messrs.  Brett,  as  part  of  a  great  line  to 
India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  of  another 
to  Bona  in  Africa.  With  the  view  of  car- 
rying out  these  grand  projects,  Mr.  Brett 
applied  to  the  French  and  Sardinian  Govern- 
ments in  1852,  and  in  1853  he  engaged,  at 
his  own  risk  and  peril,  to  unite  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  complete  the 
line  to  Africa,  depositing  L.10,000  with  each 
of  the  Governments  as  security  for  its  per- 
formance. Mr.  Brett  had  also  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital ;  but  so  little  faith  had  the 
public  in  the  possibility  of  executing  the 
scheme,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
subscribed,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  by 
Sardinia.  The  cables  for  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia,  constructed  at  a  manufactory  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  Greenock,  were  sent  out 
in  the  steamer  "  Persia"  in  July  1854.  On 
reaching  Genoa,  Mr.  Brett  found  that  the 
Sardinian  Government  had  placed  three  ves- 
sels of  war  at  his  disposal,  and  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Carignan,  several  of 
the  Sardinian  ministers,  and  the  ambassadors 
of  England  and  France  had  come  to  Genoa 
to  inaugurate  this  great  undertaking.  They 
set  sail  at  night  for  the  harbour  of  Spezzia, 
where  one  end  of  the  cable  was  to  be  fixed ; 
and  the  place  which  Mr.  Brett  had  accident- 
ally chosen,  was  "  a  cliff  under  a  building 
once  occupied  by  the  immortal  Dante,  and  in 
which  he  composed  a  portion  of  the  Infernoy 
"  Here,"  Mr.  Brett  adds,  "  the  end  of  the 
cable  was  attached,  amid  a  salute  of  GO  guns 
— a  acene  in  striking  contrast  to  our  solitary 
proceedings  at  Dover ^  when  the  first  cord  that 
ever  carried  instantaneous  intelligence  from 
continent  to  continent^was  submerged"  These 
submarine  cables,  which  were  the  first  and 
the  largest  ever  laid  in  great  depths,  con- 
tained each  six  wires  of  communication,  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  they  were  joined  to  about 
500  miles  of  telegraph,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  constructed  through  the  most  im- 
practicable wilds  in  the  two  islands — the 
total  length  of  the  electric  lines,  submarine 
and  aerial,  hemp.  3000  miles. 

The  really  difilcult  part  of  this  great  en- 
terprise remained  to  be  executed ;  and 
though  only  recently  carried  into  effect,  the 
history  of  its  first  failure  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  places  in  a  favourable  light 
the  adventurous  spirit,  and  the  indomitable 


perseverance,  of  Mr.  Brett.  The  submarine 
cable  for  uniting  Sardinia  and  Algeria,  was 
made  in  1854.  It  was  144  miles  long, 
weighed  1200  tons,  and,  including  coals,  it 
required  a  steamer  of  2000  tons  to  carry  it, 
which,  owing  to  the  Russian  war,  could  not 
be  got  either  in  France  or  England.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Emperor,  at  Mr.  Brett's  re- 
quest, had  soundings  taken  betw^een  Sardinia 
and  Africa.  These  soundings  gave  depths 
of  3000  metres,  or  nearly  two  miles;  which 
are  more  than  50  or  00  times  the  depth  in 
the  English  Channel.  At  this  time  it  w-as 
considered  impracticable  to  submerge  ca- 
bles beneath  such  a  height  of  water  ;  but 
Mr.  Brett  resolved  to  carry  out  his  contract, 
and,  as  the  time  allowed  him  was  nearly  ex 
pired,  he  chartered  a  sailing  vessel,  and  with 
it,  and  an  old  steamer  ferry-boat  sent  him 
from  Algiers,  he  began  to  pay  out  the  cable. 
After  laying  down  CO  miles,  however,  the 
progress  which  was  made,  by  towing  the 
vessel,  was  so  slow,  that  he  lost  all  hope  of 
reaching  the  land.  He  therefore  cut  the  ca- 
ble to  save  the  84  miles  of  it  remaining  on 
board,  in  the  expectation  of  renewing  the 


trial   with    the    steamer,   and 


the 


sunken  portion  of  it. 

In  the  following  year,  1856,  Mr.  Brett 
resumed  his  arduous  undertaking  with  a 
smaller  cable  of  three  wires,  stowed  on  board 
the  steamer  "  Dutchman."  The  cable  hav- 
ing broken  at  starting,  Mr.  Brett  returned 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and,  having  raised 
the  end  of  the  sunken  portion,  he  underran 
it  for  about  18  miles ;  when,  fearing  it 
might  snap,  from  a  great  strain  coming 
against  it,  he  spliced  the  18  miles  which  was 
recovered,  to  the  cable  on  board,  so  as  to 
complete  the  required  length  of  144  miles. 
He  then  started  afresh  for  Galita,  a  small 
island  north  of  the  coast  of  Tunis,  believing 
that  he  had  sufficient  cable  to  reach  that 
island,  beyond  which  they  had  only  50  miles 
to  lay,  in  depths  not  exceeding  50  fathoms. 
Contrary  currents,  however,  disappointed 
his  expectations.  After  a  successful  run  for 
three  days  nearly  (from  the  12ih  to  the  15th 
August),  during  which  they  had  passed  all 
the  great  depths,  they  found  that  the  steamer 
had  drifted  so  far  out  of  its  course,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  Galita,  having 
only  12  statute  miles  on  board  when  they 
were  13  miles  from  the  shore.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  changed  their  course,  in 
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order  to  reach  soundings  of  100  fathoms 
eastward ;  and  with  the  hope  of  buoying 
the  end  of  the  cable.  At  four  o'clock,  how- 
ever, they  found  themselves  still  about  12 
miles  from  land,  in  depths  of  about  500 
fathoms,  with  only  half  a  mile  of  cable  re- 
maining. In  this  distressing  emergency, 
Mr.  Brett  lashed  and  secured  the  cable 
round  the  vessel,  having  previously  sent  a 
message  through  it  to  London,  to  explain 
his  position,  and  order  out  more  cable,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  island.  He  dis- 
patched also  a  vessel  to  Algiers  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  for  buoying  the  end  of 
the  cable  till  the  desired  quantity  should  ar- 
rive from  England.  "  For  five  days  and 
nights,"  says  Mr.  Brett,  "  we  continued  to 
hold  on  with  the  electric  cable,  keeping  up 
telegraphic  communication  with  London 
from  the  vessel,  when  the  cable  parted  on 
the  bottom,  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms 
(caused  by  the  constant  strain  for  the  last 
two  days  and  nights,  by  the  vessels  rolling 
and  plunging  in  a  heavy  storm),  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  not  ten  minutes  after 
receiving  a  telegraphic  reply  through  it  from 
London,  to  inform  us  that  the  extra  cable 
was  in  progress,  and  would  be  speedily  for- 
warded to  us." 

The  "  Tartare,"  which  had  been  sent  to 
Algiers  for  assistance,  was  an  old  Algerine 
coast  passage  boat,  capable  of  making  only 
five  knots  an  hour.  She  took  six  days  to  go 
and  return  with  the  buoys  and  a  lighter  ves- 
sel,  to  which  Mr.  Brett  hoped  to  secure  the 
end  of  the  cable  after  it  broke ;  but  as  she 
did  not  arrive  till  six  hours  after  the  accident 
occurred,  her  services  were  useless,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  fish  up  the  end  of  the  cable. 

The  enterprise  thus  abandoned,  was  sub- 
sequently undertaken,  and  successfully  ac- 
complished by  the  French  Government  in 
1857,  when  Spezzia,  in  Sardinia,  was  united 
by  a  submarine  cable  with  Bong  in  Algiers. 
Mr.  Brett  employed  Messrs.  Newall  and 
Company  to  execute  the  cables  for  this  line  ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  views,  three 
wires  were  employed.  They  committed, 
however,  the  same  error  that  Mr.  Brett  had 
done,  in  not  having  a  sufficient  length  of  ca- 
ble for  the  purpose,  and  were  obliged  to 
wait  till  other  12  miles  of  it  were  obtained 
from  England.  Two  of  the  wires  were 
found  to  be  ineffective,  so  that  the  commu- 
nication has  been  maintained  by  only  one  of 
the  three.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1857, 
and  another  in  the  present  year,  to  repair 
the  two  imperfect  wires;  but  neither  of 
them  has  been  successful.* 


*  About  40  miles  of  the  cable  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Brett  in  1854  were  fished  up  during  these  attempts 
to  repair  the  two  inefificient  wire?. 
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Although  this  bold  attempt,  conducted 
with  so  much  spirit  and  skill,  failed  at  first 
from  the  want  of  12  miles  of  wire,  it  proved 
what  was  thought  impossible,  that  cables 
could  be  laid  in  depths  of  two  miles,  and 
that  an  Atlantic  Telegraph  was  a  practica- 
ble undertaking.  The  history  of  this  great 
cosmical  enterprise,  now  happily  accom- 
plished, forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  An 
accident,  indeed,  to  which  the  greatest,  as 
well  as  the  most  trivial,  undertakings  are 
liable,  has  for  a  while  placed  its  functions  in 
abeyance ;  but  an  electric  cable  has  been 
laid  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
upon  a  platform  made  by  Providence  for  its 
reception.  Messages  have  been  transmitted 
between  the  indwellers  of  the  East  and  the 
West ;  and  what  has  been  once  done,  may 
be  done  again.  Science  is  omnipotent 
within  its  own  domains  ;  and-it  is,  doubtless, 
in  its  power  to  girdle  the  globe  with  metal- 
lic paths,  along  which  human  sympathies 
shall  vibrate  and  divine  intelligence  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  submersion  of  telegraphic  cables  in 
seas  of  moderate  depths  and  breadths,  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  their  more  extended  ap- 
plication ;  but  it  required  more  than  ordi- 
nary faith  in  the  resources  of  science  to  con- 
template the  practicability  of  spanning  the 
Atlantic.  In  October  1842,  Professor  Morse 
of  New  York  had  stretched  a  submarine 
conducting  cable  from  Castle  Garden  to 
Governors  Island,  and  transmitted  an  elec- 
tric current  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On 
the  faith  of  this  experiment,  "  he  demon- 
strated to  a  committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute the  possibility  of  effecting  electrical 
communication  through  the  sea,  although 
the.  transmitting  cable  was  dislodged  by  the 
anchor  of  a  vessel  almost  as  soon  as  tele- 
graphic operations  had  commenced,"  and 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  was  adjudged 
to  him  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  suc- 
cess." Plaving  continued  his  investigations, 
he  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,'^'  "  that  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication on  his  plan  might  with  certainty 
be  established  across  the  Atlantic ;"  and  he 
added,  that,  "  startling  as  this  statement 
may  noio  seem,  the  time  will  come  when 
this  project  will  be  realised."  The  short 
submarine  cable,  however,  which  Professor 
Morse  had  constructed,  and  even  the  longer 
one  which  Sir  William  Shaughnessy  had 
stretched  beneath  the  Hoogly,  were  not 
sufficient  guarantees  that  an  iron  wire  could 
be  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the   Atlantic.     Experiments   on   a   greater 


*  In  a  letter  dated  August  10th  1843, 
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scale  were  required  to  justify  so  gigantic  an 
enterprise,  and  it  is  to  the  Messrs.  Bretts 
that  we  are  indebted  for  these  great  under- 
takings, which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  Transatlantic  Tele- 
graph. 

After  the  idea  of  a  Transatlantic  telegraph 
had  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
various  important  problems  required  to  be 
solved,  before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
to  realise  it.  In  what  part  of  the  Atlantic 
basin  could  a  submarine  cable  be  safely  de- 
posited, so  as  to  be  undisturbed  by  ocean 
currents  and  other  influences  to  which  it 
might  be  exposed,  was  the  first  problem 
which  presented  itself  to  the  engineer.  The 
shortest  path  from  Europe  to  America  was 
coBteris  paribus  the  most  desirable ;  but,  this 
line  might  pass  over  the  greatest  depths  and 
the  most  rugged  bottom,  to  render  imprac- 
ticable the  submersion  of  the  cable.  The 
basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  trough  or 
groove  stretching  nearly  from  pole  to  pole, 
having  an  irregular  and  rugged  bottom  nine 
miles,  at  its  deepest  point,  below  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Andes.  In  a  line  passing  from 
the  Andes  through  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Ilayti, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Windward  Islands,  and  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  to  Senegambia,  in 
Africa,  the  bottom  presents  sharp  peaks  and 
crested  ridges,  with  precipitous  flanks ;  so 
that  if  a  cable  were  deposited  upon  such  a 
bottom,  it  would,  at  some  places,  be  sus- 
pended upon  sharp  and  lofty  peaks,  and  at 
others,  would  be  bent  up  and  down  in  a 
"zigzag"  form,  while  it  would  elsewhere 
hang  upon  precipitous  walls  thousands  of 
feet  high,  and  probably  break  from  its  own 
enormous  weight.  In  a  section  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  from  south  to  north, 
passing  through  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands, 
the  Azores  Islands,  and  across  the  line  join- 
ing Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  the  same 
alpine  character  prevails.  But,  though  this 
is  the  general  conformation  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  basin,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  their  submarine  survey  of 
it,  by  a  new  and  ingenious  sounding  appa- 
ratus, discovered  that  there  was  a  compara- 
tively shallow  platform,  or  ridge,  extending 
from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  to  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  1640  miles, 
and  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  North- 
ern Ocean.  This  ridge  is  about  400  miles 
wide,  and  is  less  than  12,000  feet,  or  two 
miles,  in  depth.  It  forms  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  is  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
submarine  cable,  that  Captain  Maury,  by  a 
happy  anticipation,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Teleffraphic  Plateau.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  this  ridge  is  not  covered 


with  a  deposit  of  sand,  but  by  a  layer  of 
delicate  shells,  proving  that  "  the  depths  are 
there  calm  and  undisturbed ;  and  that,  if  a 
telegraphic  cable  were  once  lodged  upon 
this  impalpable  deposit,  it  would  soon  be 
entirely  covered  over  by  fresh  settlings, 
even  if  it  did  not  at  once  sink  into  it  by  the 
mere  influence  of  weight."  The  little  dead 
silicious  monads,  of  which  this  deposit  con- 
sists,  agglutinate  themselves  round  masses 
of  metal  buried  in  their  layers,*  and,  it  is 
believed,  that  a  submarine  cable  laid  down 
in  this  cemetery  of  the  Diaiomacece  will,  in 
a  few  years,  "  be  built  in  by  a  flinty  pave- 
ment, which  no  trifling  force  could  penetrate, 
and  will  become  an  integral  and  permanent 
part  of  the  ocean  bed."  From  the  total 
absence  of  sand,  or  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  gravel  among  the  little  shells  which  cover 
the  plateau,  Lieutenant  Maury  has  inferred 
that  there  is  there  no  motion  to  abrade 
them,  nor  current  enough  "  to  sweep  them 
about  and  mix  up  with  them  a  grain  of  the 
finest  sand,  or  the  smallest  particle  of  gra- 
vel torn  from  the  loose  beds  of  debris  that 
here  and  there  strew  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
"  The  plateau,"  he  adds,  "  is  not  deep  enough 
for  the  wire  to  sink  down  and  rest  upon  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  shallow,  that  currents  or 
icebergs,  or  any  abrading  force,  can  derange 
the  wire  after  it  is  once  lodged  upon  it."  In 
support  of  this  opinion  he  asserts,  that  these 
organisms  could  not  have  been  rolled  along 
the  bottom  at  2000  fathoms.  At  this  depth, 
the  pressure  is  GOOO  pounds  upon  the  square 
inch  ;  and,  if  the  gulf  stream,  at  four  knots 
an  hour,  reached  this  depth,  with  that  velo- 
city and  pressure,  its  scouring  action  under 
such  a  weight  and  motion,  would  fret  and 
tear  up  the  very  bed  and  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Although  these  facts  and  views  pointed 
out  the  line  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland 
as  the  best  locality  for  the  Atlantic  cable, 
yet  fears,  not  very  unreasonable,  were  en- 
tertained, that  a  cable  of  such  an  enormous 
length,  could  not  be  securely  deposited,  and 
that  it  might  not  readily  transmit  an  electric 
influence  of  moderate  intensity.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  carry  the  cable  from 
the  most  northern  pointof  Scotland,  through 
the  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  Faroe  Islands  to 
Iceland ;  to  take  it  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land by  the  shortest  path ;  and  from  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Capo  Farewell,  where  it 
would  cross  Davis  strait,  and  stretch  across 
Labrador  and  Upper  Canada  to  Quebec,  to 
join  the  telegraphs  of  North  America.     This 


*  Anchors  havo  boen  pickod  up  flrom  the  bottom 
of  tho  8oa  oncrustcd  with  this  ooncrcto  to  tho  thick- 
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proposal,  however,  though  a  cable  larger 
than  900  miles  was  not  required,  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  parties  most  interested  in 
a  Transatlantic  telegraph  ;  and  though  it  has 
to  some  extent  been  advocated  by  a  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  supported  by 
some  eminent  individuals,  it  has  by  others 
been  regarded  as  wild  and  impracticable. 

The  formidable  difficulty  of  depositing  a 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  having  been  re- 
moved by  the  discovery  of  a  shallow  plat- 
form coinciding  with  the  shortest  path,  the 
Colonial  Government  of  Newfoundland  un- 
dertook the  gigantic  enterprize  of  establish- 
ing a  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  Old  and  New  World.  In  the  month  of 
April  1854,  they  passed  an  act  incorporating 
a  Company  for  that  purpose,  and  "  the  same 
Legislature"  expressed  its  interest  in  the 
scheme  by  grants  of  land  and  a  subsidy,  and 
by  conferring  the  exclusive  right  to  land  a 
telegraphic  line  upon  the  coast  under  its  ju- 
risdiction along  the  entire  length  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  A  charter  of  a 
similar  kind  was  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  from 
the  State  of  Maine  ;  and,  beside  obtaining  a 
ratification  of  its  rights  from  the  Home 
Government,  the  Company  received  author- 
ity for  certain  subsidiary  operations  in 
Canada. 

The  Company  thus  wisely  incorporated, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  New  York,  New- 
foundland, and  London  Telegraph  Company," 
immediately  commenced  their  operations. 
England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  hav- 
ing already  been  telegraphically  connected 
with  Ireland,  the  Company,  under  Professor 
Morse,  as  their  Electrician,  proceeded  to 
connect  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland  with 
lines  in  British  North  America  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  submerging  13  miles  of  cable 
in  the  Straits  of  Newfoundland,  and  85  miles 
in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Having 
completed  these  preliminary  arrangements, 
they  proceeded  to  the  grand  operation  of 
laying  the  Transatlantic  cable, — a  task  which 
required  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
wisdom  which  they  could  command.  The 
electrical  influence  had  passed  through  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  submerged  cable,  but  no 
experiment  had  yet  been  made,  and  no  theo- 
retical grounds  had  yet  been  assigned,  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  electricity  could 
freely  traverse  a  cable  2500  miles  in  length. 
In  order  to  settle  this  question,  Mr.  Wild- 
man  Whitehouse,  the  Electrician  of  the 
Company,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir  Charles  Bright, 
its  engineer,  and  the  engineer  of  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  Company,  began  a  series  of 
experiments,  which  they  prosecuted  con- 
jointly and  separately,  in  order  to  determine 


the  influence  which  might  be  exercised  by 
inducted  and  disguised  electricity,  in  retard- 
ing the  transmission  of  currents  along  sub- 
marine wires  of  unusual  length. 

When  metallic  wires  are,  as  'in  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  extended  from  post  to  post, 
or  laid  in  subterranean  tubes,  and  insulated 
by  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  glass  or 
earthenware  supports,  the  electricity  runs 
along  as  a  simple  stream,  undisturbed  by 
any  secondary  cause.  Professor  Wheatstone 
found  its  velocity,  in  a  copper  wire,  to  be 
288,000  miles  in  a  second,  but  other  observ- 
ers have  reduced  it  to  '  112,000,  62,000, 
28,000,  and  even  16,000  miles,'  in  a  second.* 
But  when  the  wires  are  invested  with  a 
layer  of  gutta  percha,  or  any  other  insulating 
substance,  and  placed  in  damp  air  or  an  envel- 
ope of  metal,  the  induced  electricity  retards, 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  transmission 
of  the  current.  This  remarkable  property 
was  discovered  by  M.  Siemens,  in  the  sub- 
terranean  system  of  telegraphic  wires  which 
he  introduced  upon  all  the  Prussian  and 
several  of  the  German  railways.  The  cop- 
per wires  having  been  carefully  covered  with 
gutta  percha  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  electricity  into  the  damp  air  of  the  tubes 
which  contained  them,  he  observed  a  very 
visible  diminution  in  the  velocity  and  inten- 
sity of  the  transmitted  current,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  this  effect  was  produced  by 
inverse  or  induced  currents  arising  from  the 
wires  performing  the  part  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
The  electricity  which  enters  at  the  knob  of 
the  jar,  and  charges  the  metallic  coating  in 
its  interior,  corresponds  with  the  electricity 
passing  along  the  telegraphic  wire.  The 
glass  of  the  jar  is  analogous  to  the  gutta 
percha  coating  of  the  wire,  and  the  external 
coating  of  the  jar  to  the  external  metallic 
envelope  of  the  gutta  percha.  The  two  op- 
posite electricities,  thus  generated  in  the 
wire,  as  in  the  jar,  attract  one  another,  and 
the  electricity  in  the  wire  is  thus  prevented 
from  moving  freely  in  its  course.  The  sub- 
marine cable  is  therefore  an  elongated  Ley- 
den jar,  rather  than  a  simple  channel  or  pipe, 
open  freely  at  both  ends,  and  hence  every 
time  that  it  is  used,  it  has  to  be  charged  and 
discharged  like  the  phial,  or  first  filled  and 
then  emptied.  In  the  year  1851,  when  six 
wires,  covered  with  gutta  percha,  were  laid 
along  a  distance  of  41  miles,  the  retarding 
power  of  the  induced  electricity  was  distinctly 
observed,  and  it  was  greatly  increased  when 
the  six  wires  formed  one  continued  circuit. 
In  continuing  these  experiments,  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  the  engineer  of  the  Company,  found, 
that ''  on  an  underground  length  of  480  miles 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xxiL,  p.  555. 
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of  gutta  pcrclia  covered  copper  wire,  the 
voltaic  or  magnetic  impulse  varies  in  velo- 
city through  such  conductors,  from  960  to 
1700  miles  per  second,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  employed."  From 
these  facts,  communicated  in  1854  to  the 
British  Association  by  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Bright,  he  concludes,  "  that  the  speed  with 
which  electricity  passes,  varies  with  the  en- 
ergy (that  is,  intensity)  of  the  current,  and 
also  with  the  nature  or  conditions  of  the 
conductor  through  which  it  passes.  Under- 
ground wires,"  he  adds,  "  are  only  affected 
by  terrestrial  electricity,  when  a  flow  takes 
place  from  one  district  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  another;  while  overground  wires  are  also 
suljjected  to  the  action  of  perturbative  cur- 
rents  whenever  the  electrical  status  of  the 
atmosphere  changes  as  regards  the  earth, 
principally  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  dew,  or 
during  the  Aurora  Borealis." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot,  without  the 
use  of  diagrams,  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  various  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Whitehouse  and  others,  to  prove  that  the 
retardation  produced  by  induction,  would 
not  be  so  great  as  to  aflect  seriously  the 
working  of  a  cable  stretching  across  the  At- 
lantic; and  that,  "  by  employing  the  induced 
magneto-electric  current,  and  reversing  the 
quality  of  the  electricity  transmitted  at  each 
signal,  a  velocity  and  facility  of  work  might 
be  attained  which  would  satisfy  all  merely 
commercial  and  financial  requirements  in 
such  a  line  as  one  crossing  the  Atlantic.  To 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  however,  it  was  de- 
sirable, and  even  necessary,  to  record  an 
actual  signal  transmitted  through  2000  miles 
of  circuit,  of  the  same  length  nearly  as  the 
span  of  the  Atlantic,  (t  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr. 
Whitehouse  that  the  line  should  be  made 
with  the  subterranean  or  submarine  wires 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Mngnetic  Telegraph 
Company  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
October  1858,  the  parties  most  deeply  in- 
terested met  at  the  oflices  of  the  Company, 
in  Old  13road  Street,  London.  Ten  wires, 
insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  200  miles 
long,  were  connected  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous circuit  of  2000  miles,  the  circuit 
])eing  virtually  increased  to  2300  miles  by 
the  coils  of  line  wires  introduced  at  the 
joints.  The  wires  were  excited  by  Mr. 
VVhitehouse's  magneto  -  electric  induction 
coils,  and  the  current  operated  upon  one  of 
Professor  Morse's  recording  instruments. 
By  this  means,  signals  were  distinctly  tele- 
graphed through  2000  miles  of  wire  at  the 
rate  of  210,  241,  and,  upon  one  occasion, 
270  per  minute.  Ileuco,  if  we  suppose  ten 
words  to  be  transmitted  in  a  minute,  as 


Professor  Morse  has  calculated,  we  shall 
have  twenty  messages  transmitted  in  an  hour, 
480  in  24  hours,  or  14,400  words  per  day. 
At  the  close  of  1S5G,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Morse 
has  stated  in  the  Keport  issued  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  following  important  results  were 
obtained : — 

"  1 .  That  gutta  percha  covered  submarine 
wires  do  not  transmit  as  simple  insulated 
conductors,  but  that  they  have  to  be  charged 
as  Leyden  jars  before  they  can  transmit  at 
all. 

*'  2.  That,  consequently,  such  wires  trans- 
mit with  a  velocity  that  is  in  no  way  accord- 
ing to  the  movement  of  the  electrical  current 
in  an  unembarrassed  way  along  simple  con- 
ductors. 

"  3.  That  magneto-electric  currents  travel 
more  quickly  along  such  wires  than  simple 
voltaic  currents. 

"  4.  That  magneto-electric  currents  travel 
more  quickly  when  in  high  energy  than  when 
in  low ;  although  voltaic  currents  of  large  in- 
tensity do  not  travel  more  quickly  than  vol- 
taic currents  of  small  intensity. 

"  5.  That  the  velocity  of  the  transmission 
of  signals  along  insulated  submerged  wires 
can  be  enormously  increased,  from  the  rate 
indeed  of  one  in  two  seconds,  to  the  rate  of 
eight  in  a  single  second,  by  making  each  al- 
ternate signal  with  a  current  of  different 
quality,  positive  following  negative,  and  neg- 
ative following  positive. 

"6.  That  the  diminution  of  the  velocity 
of  the  transmission  of  magneto-electric  cur- 
rent in  induction-embarrassed  coated  wires, 
is  not  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  simple  arith- 
metical progression. 

"  7.  That  several  distinct  waves  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  travelling  along  different  parts 
of  a  long  wire  simultaneously,  and  within 
certain  limits,  without  reference. 

"  8.  That  large  coated  wires  used  beneath 
the  water  or  the  earth  are  worse  conductors, 
so  far  as  velocity  of  transmission  is  concerned, 
than  small  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  so  well 
suited  as  small  ones  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
marine transmission  of  telegraphic  signals  ; 
and, 

"9.  That,  by  the  use  of  comparatively 
small  coated  wires,  and  of  electro-magnetic 
induction-coils  for  the  e-xciting  agents,  tt^le- 
graphiu  signals  can  be  transmitted  through 
two  thousand  miles,  with  a  speed  amply  suf- 
ficient for  all  commercial  and  economical 
purposes." 

These  important  questions  having  been 
settled,  steps  were  taken  to  organise  an  influ- 
ential company  to  execute  the  Transatlantic 
Telegraph.     The   incorporated   New  York, 
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Newfoundland,  and  London  Company,  who 
had  done  everything  to  promote  the  prelim- 
inary investigations,  deputed  their  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  to  visit  England  to 
effect  this  object;  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  forming  the  present 
"  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,"  consisting 
of  the  holders  of  850  shares  of  one  thousand 
pounds  each  ;  and  having  Sir  Charles  Bright 
and  Mr.  Whitehouse  as  their  engineer  and 
electrician.  The  charter  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany, who  possessed  for  fifty  years  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  land  electric  cables  on  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  other  parts  of  America, 
was  made  over  to  the  New  Company,  with 
all  the  patent  rights  of  Messrs.  Whitehouse 
and  Bright ;  and  the  projectors,  Messrs. 
Brett  and  Field,  and  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Whitehouse,  liberally  agreed  that  compensa- 
tion for  their  past  labours  and  inventions 
should  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  prospectus  of  the 
Company  was  issued  on  the  6th  November 
185G;  and,  in  one  month,  the  whole  capital 
of  L.350,000  was  subscribed.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agreed,  by  a  contract  of  twenty-five  years 
duration,  to  pay  to  the  Company,  till  its 
dividend  reached  6  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  of 
L.14,000  a-year  and  of  L.10,000  subsequent- 
ly, and  to  furnish  ships  for  laying  down  the 
cable. 

The  plateau  of  Lieutenant  Maury  having, 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  line  of  the  telegraph,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  circuitous  line  by  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  to  the  line  from  the  United 
States  through  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Island,  which  the  American  authorities  would 
have  preferred,  it  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  weight  of  the  cable  to 
be  employed.  Mr.  Brett  had  experienced 
great  difficulties  in  laying  down  a  heavy 
cable  in  a  deep  and  troubled  sea ;  and,  it  was 
obvious,  that  a  light  cable  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ocean  currents  as  it  went  down. 
It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  cable  should  be  such,  that  two 
vessels  of  ordinary  size,  could  take  the  en- 
tire cable  into  their  holds,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  each  vessel  carrying  1250 
miles,  or  one-half  of  it.  In  order  to  fulfil 
these  and  other  conditions,  the  cable  required 
to  weigh  a  ton  per  mile,  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  be  formed  into  coils,  and  to  have  such  a 
structure  that  it  could  be  readily  bent,  and 
yet  be  able  to  lie  as  a  rigid  line.  Numerous 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
best  composition  of  the  cable ;  and  no  fewer 
than  sixty-two  different  kinds  of  ropes  were 
tried  before  its  exact  form  and  character 
were  fixed  upon. 


In  the  cable  finally  adopted,  the  centre 
wire  is  a  strand^  composed  of  seven  wires 
of  pure  copper.  It  is  about  the  16th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  one  straight- 
ly  drawn  wire,  w  ith  other  six  twisted  around 
it.  When  exposed  to  strain,  the  strand 
stretches  20  per  cent. ;  and  hence,  fears  were 
entertained  that,  in  the  paying-out  it  might 
be  drawn  out  and  attenuated  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  diminish  greatly  its  power  of 
transmitting  electrical  signals.  Mr.  White- 
house,  however,  proved,  by  very  ingenious 
experiments,  that  the  strand  might  be  stretch- 
ed one  thousand  feet  in  a  mile  without  being 
broken,  and  without  its  power  of  transmit- 
ting electricity  being  materially  impaired. 
The  next  step  in  the  formation  of  the  cable, 
is  to  give  it  a  coating  of  gutta  percha  in 
three  separate  layers,  so  as  to  enlarge  its 
diameter  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch ; 
and  in  this  state  the  strand  and  its  coating 
are  called  "  the  core^^  of  the  cable.  In  trying 
the  insulating  power  of  the  gutta  percha, 
Mr.  Whitehouse  found  that  it  was  greatly 
impaired  by  an  increase  of  temperature — a 
change  which  it  is  not  likely  to  experience  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  temperature 
cannot  exceed  42°  of  Fahrenheit. 

When  the  core  is  completed,  it  is  wound 
tightly  round  by  a  serving  of  hemp,  saturat- 
ed with  a  combination  of  pitch  and  tar ;  and 
when  it  has  been  everywhere  reduced  to 
the  same  diameter,  it  is  converted  into  a 
complete  cable,  by  enveloping  it  in  eighteen 
threads  of  polished  iron  wire,  which  are  firm- 
ly twisted  round  the  central  core.  Each  of 
these  strands  consists  of  seven  iron  wires,  of 
the  same  diameter  as  those  in  the  copper 
core,  so  that  this  core  is  protected  from 
mechanical  violence  by  126  wires,  which  also 
give  such  a  weight  to  the  cable  as  may 
facilitate  its  submergence. 

In  the  cable  thus  completed,  332,500 
miles  of  iron  and  copper  wire  have  been  em- 
ployed,— a  length  which  would  girdle  the 
earth  thirteen  times.  The  cable  weighs  from 
19  hundredweight  to  one  ton  per  mile,  and 
will  bear,  without  injury,  a  strain  of  four 
tons.  In  sea  water  its  weight  will  be  scarce- 
ly 24  hundredweight  a  mile;  and  as  the 
greatest  depth  will  be  little  more  than  two 
miles,  the  greaest  strain  in  depositing  it  from 
the  ships  will  be  less  than  a  ton  and  a  half 
for  two  miles. 

In  order  to  deposit  the  cable  in  the  bed  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  British  Government  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  Company  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  "Agamemnon,"  of  91  guns.  Cap- 
tain Noddall,  which  carried  the  flag  of  Lord 
Lyons  in  the  Black  Sea ;  while  the  United 
States  Government  sent  over  its  fine  new 
frigate,  the  "  Niagara,"  Captain  Hudson,  a 
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vessel  of  5200  tons,  315  feet  long,  and  56 
wide.  The  "  Agamemnon"  was  singularly 
adapted  for  receiving  the  cable,  from  its  hav- 
ing a  magnificent  hold,  45  feet  square  and  20 
feet  deep,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the 
keel.  The  "  Niagara"  was  not  so  well-fitted 
for  its  work,  from  having  no  space  in  her 
hull  capable  of  allowing  herhalf  of  the  cable 
to  be  packed  into  a  single  circular  coil ;  but 
her  officers  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  fme 
ward  room,  in  order  to  allow  the  cable  to 
be  stowed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in 
order  to  convoy  and  assist  these  vessels,  the 
United  Statessent  the  frigate  "Susquehanna," 
Captain  Sands,  and  the  British  Government 
Her  Majesty's  ships  "  Leopard,"  Captain 
Wainwright,  and  "Cyclops,"  Captain  Day- 
man. 

It  had  been  at  first  arranged  that  the  ves- 
sels should  proceed  to  mid-ocean,  join  the  ends 
of  their  halves  of  the  cable  in  a  spot  a  little  to 
the  north  of  52°  of  latitude,  and  in  32.J°  of 
longitude,  and  then  separate,  the  "  Niagara" 
laying  down  herhalf  towards  Newfoundland, 
and  the  "  Agamemnon"  her  half  towards 
Valentia;  but  this  plan  was  changed,  the 
"  Niagara"  paying-out  her  share  of  the  cable 
to  mid-ocean,  where  the  "Agamemnon" 
would  join  her  half  and  proceed  to  Newfound- 
land. 

After  leaving  Valentia  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  August  1857,  the  cable  was  payed 
out  from  the  "  Niagara"  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  At  the  junction  between 
the  shore,  or  larger  cable,  and  the  smaller 
one,  about  eight  miles  from  Valentia,  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  in  order  to  renew  the  slice. 
The  end  of  the  heavier  cable  was  then  lower- 
ed, and  buoys  attached  to  mark  the  place  of 
union.  On  the  9th  at  noon,  136  miles  of 
cable  were  deposited,  and  at  midnight  189 
miles.  On  the  10th  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  depth  of  water  had  increased 
rapidly  from  550  fathoms  to  1750,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  Hitherto  a  strain  of 
7  cwt.  had  kept  the  rate  of  the  cable  suffi- 
ciently near  to  that  of  the  ship  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  deepening  'of  the  water,  the  cable  ran 
out  more  rapidly,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  increase  the  pressure  to  15  cwt.,  while 
the  cable  and  ship  were  running  5|  and  5 
knots  an  hour.  At  noon  on  the  10th,  255 
miles  of  cable  were  laid  down ;  but  an  in- 
creasing swell  having  taken  place,  and  the 
depth  of  water  become  2000  fathoms,  the 
strain  was  increased  to  a  ton,  in  order  to 
keep  the  rate  of  the  cable  and  the  ship  in 
due  proportion.  Soon  after  this  the  speed 
of  the  ship  was  only  three  knots,  while  that 
of  the  cable  wa8  5i  to5jf  knots.  The  strain 
was,  from  the  same  cause,  successively  in- 
creased to  25,  30,  and  35  cwt.     The  rate  of 


the  cable  was  thus  brought  to  five  knots,  at 
which  it  continued  till  3h.  45m.,  when  it 
parted,  the  length  paid-out  being  then  335 
miles. 

During  these  operations  Mr.  Bright  had 
assisted  personally  at  the  operation  of  the 
breakers  ;  but,  being  obliged  for  a  while  to 
attend  to  other  duties,  the  machine  was  for 
the  moment  left  in  charge  of  a  mechanic  ac- 
quainted with  its  action.  When  Mr.  Bright 
was  on  his  way  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
he  heard  the  machine  stop.  He  immediately 
called  out  to  ease  the  break  and  reverse  the 
engines  of  the  ship ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  spot,  he  found  that  the  cable  was  broken. 
The  breaks  had  not  been  released,  and  to 
this,  or  to  the  hand  wheel  of  the  break  being 
turned  the  wrong  way,  he  attributed  the 
stoppage  and  the  fracture  of  the  cable. 

Disheartening  as  this  failure  was,  the  en- 
gineer, and  all  parties  on  board,  and  the  di- 
rectors^themselves,  regarded  it  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  not  likely  to  occur  again.  The 
cable  itself  having  been  found  uninjured,  and 
the  paying-out  machine  in  perfect  order,  the 
only  sudden  declivity  of  a  serious  kind,  from 
410  to  1700  fathoms,  had  been  safely  over- 
come. The  only  difficulty  which  remained 
was  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
making  the  splice  in  mid-ocean,  and  this  was 
proved  experimentally  by  the  engineer,  in  a 
heavy  sea,  after  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  before  the  ships  returned  to  England. 
The  two  ends  on  board  the  "  Niagara"  and 
"  Agamemnon"  were  joined  together,  and 
the  splice  lowered  to  the  bottom,  in  a  heavy 
sea,  to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms. 

With  the  experience  acquired  in  this  un- 
successful attempt,  the  directors  resolved  to 
renew  it  in  1858,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  there  is  the  smallest  risk  of  gales  and 
fogs  and  icebergs.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  of  the  year  when  the  state  of 
the  Atlantic  is  most  favourable  for  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  cable,  Lieut.  Maury  com- 
pared meteorological  observations  made 
during  260,000  days.  He  found  that  during 
summer  the  western  part  of  the  telegraphic 
plateau  was  entirely  exempt  from  gales; 
that  in  June  and  July  the  risk  of  gales  in 
the  eastern  part  is  very  small,  and  almost 
nothing  in  August,  excepting  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  In  June,  the  western  side  is  more 
liable  to  fogs  than  the  eastern.  Ice  occurs 
less  frequently  from  Juno  to  August  than  at 
any  other  time,  the  frequency  diminishing 
from  June  to  August.  If  fogs  were  the 
only  obstacles  to  be  dreaded,  the  winter 
months  would  bo  better  than  the  summer 
months.  If  storms  are  be  avoided,  the 
month  of  Juno  is  the  best;  and,  taking  ice, 
and   fogs,    and    storms,    into   consideration, 
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Lieut.  Maury  came  to  the  conclusion,  "  that 
between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  12th  of 
August,  both  sea  and  air  are  usually  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  laying  down  the 
wire."  For  reasons  which  we  cannot  learn, 
the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Maury  was  not  adopt- 
ed. The  expedition,  as  we  shall  see,  com- 
menced its  operations  no  less  than  six  weeks 
before  the  20th  of  July,  and  its  failure,  in  so 
far  as  it  arose  from  the  storms  which  it  had 
to  encounter,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
ascribed  to  its  not  having  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Lieut.  Maury. 

When  the  "Agamemnon"  and  the  "Ni- 
agara" had  each  taken  on  board  their  half  of 
the  cable,  they  rendezvoused  at  Plymouth; 
and,  accompanied  by  the  "  Gorgon"  and 
"  Valorous,"  which  were  commissioned  to 
convoy  and  assist  them,  they  set  sail  on 
Thursday  the  10th  of  June  1*858,  with  the 
intention  of  commencing  the  deposit  of  the 
cable  at  the  middle  point  of  the  line,  the 
"  Agamemnon"  paying  it  out  towards  Ire- 
land, and  the  "  Niagara"  towards  Newfound- 
land. Before  three  days  had  elapsed,  a  gale 
arose,  in  which  the  ships  separated  from  each 
other.  The  "Agamemnon"  strained  and 
laboured  under  her  burden ;  and  the  massive 
beam  under  her  upper  dock  coil  cracked  and 
snapped  with  the  noise  of  artillery,  as  if  she 
were  breaking  up  ;  and  on  Monday  the  15th, 
when  the  gale  had  become  more  fierce,  she 
heeled  over  to  an  alarming  extent.  On  the 
16th  the  "  Niagara"  rejoined  company  ;  and, 
as  the  wind  increased,  the  "  Agamemnon" 
"took  to  violent  pitching,  plunging  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  as  if  she  meant  to  break 
her  back,  and  lay  the  Atlantic  cable  in  a 
heap."  The  weather  improved  somewhat 
on  the  19th  ;  but,  in  the  evening  the  sky  be- 
came dark,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  and  the  wind 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  Captain 
Preedy  remained  on  the  deck  throughout  the 
middle  watch,  the  "  Agamemnon"  rolling  30 
degrees  each  way,  and  straining  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  About  10  p.m.,  when  the  wind 
and  sea  had  increased,  three  or  four  gi- 
gantic waves  approached  the  ship,  "  rolling 
on  like  hills  of  green  water,  with  a  crown  of 
foam  which  seemed  to  double  their  height." 
The  "  Agamemnon"  rose  heavily  to  the  first 
wave,  and  then  went  down  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  falling  over  so  as  almost  to  capsize 
completely  on  the  port  side.  Everything 
now  broke  adrift,  and  the  scene,  as  the  nar- 
rator states,  almost  defies  description.  The 
crew,  and  every  thing  loose,  were  hurled  across 
the  ship.  The  coals  on  the  main  deck  broke 
loose,  smashing  everything  before  them. 
Another  tremendous  wave  produced  similar 
results ;  and  it  became  obvious  that  two  or 
three  more  such  lurches  would  make  the 


masts  go  like  reeds,  while  half  the  crew 
might  be  maimed  or  killed  below.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  Monday  the 
2 1st,  when  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  was  so 
alarming,  that  Captain  Preedy  resolved  to 
try  wearing  the  ship  round  on  the  other 
tack.  The  rolls  which  she  had  previously 
experienced,  were  mere  trifles  compared 
with  those  which  now  took  place.  Out  of 
200  men  on  deck,  150  were  thrown  down, 
falling  over  from  side  to  side  in  heaps,  while 
others,  holding  on  to  ropes,  swung  to  and 
fro  with  every  heave.  The  last  hour  of  the 
stout  ship  seemed  to  have  come.  A  heavy 
sea  again  struck  her,  and  after  a  few  more 
disastrous  plunges,  Captain  Preedy,  unable 
to  contend  against  the  storm,  got  up  full 
steam,  and  allowed  the  "  Agamemnon"  to 
run  before  the  wind,  rolling  and  Uimbling 
over  the  huge  waves  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
On  Tuesday  the  21st,  the  ship  commenced 
beating  up  for  the  rendezvous,  from  which, 
on  Friday  the  25th,  they  were  still  50  miles 
distant.  As  the  "Agamemnon"  approached 
the  place  of  meeting,  the  "  Valorous"  hove 
in  sight  at  noon,  the  "  Niagara"  came  in 
from  the  north,  and  in  the  evening  the 
"  Gorgon"  from  the  south, — the  squadron 
being  now  reunited  near  the  spot  where  the 
great  work  was  to  commence.  The  place 
where  they  met  was  only  thirty  miles  nearer 
the  Irish  coast  than  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon.  The  "  Valorous"  had  first 
reached  the  real  rendezvous.  The  "Niagara" 
arrived  two  days  before  the  "  Agamemnon," 
and  the  "  Gorgon"  was  third. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  25th  of 
June,  the  sea  was  as  still  as  an  inland  lake, 
and  the  four  vessels  lay  together  side  by  side, 
ready  to  commence  their  interesting  work. 
After  disentangling  the  cable,  which  had 
been  shaken  into  a  shapeless  tangled  mass 
during  the  lurches  of  the  "  Agamemnon," 
the  operation  of  laying  it  commenced  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  26th  of  June. 
The  end  of  the  "  Niagara's"  cable  was  sent 
on  board  the  "Agamemnon,"  the  splice  was 
made,  a  bent  sixpence  put  into  it  for  luck, 
and  at  2h.  50m.  Greenwich  time,  it  was 
lowered  over  the  ships'  side  and  disappeared 
for  ever.  When  each  ship  had  payed-out 
three  miles,  the  cable  broke  on  board  the 
"  Niagara,"  owing  to  its  over-riding  and  get- 
ting off  the  pulleys.  When  the  break  be- 
came known,  both  vessels  returned,  a  fresh 
splice  was  made  and  again  lowered  at  half- 
past  7.  The  paying  out  machine  now 
worked  well,  the  greatest  strain  being  only 
about  2500  lbs.,  and  at  half  past  3  a.m.  of 
Sunday  the  27th,  forty  miles  had  been  laid 
down.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  Professor 
Thomson  reported  that  the  cable  had  parted. 
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The  "  Agamemnon"  was  stopped  to  discover 
where  the  fracture  had  taken  place ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  was  a  strong  breeze  and  a 
heavy  swell,  which  produced  a  strain  of 
4000  lbs.,  that  broke  the  cable  a  few  fathoms 
beneath  the  stern  wheel.  The  ships  again 
returned  to  the  rendezvous,  to  renew  their 
labours.  The  "Agamemnon"  rejoined  the 
"  Niagara"  on  Monday  the  28th,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  total  fracture  had  taken  place, 
at  about  ten  miles  from  each  ship,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  third  and  last 
splice  was  now  made,  and  lowered  in  2000 
fathoms  of  water,  at  7  o'clock  the  same 
night.  The  paying-out  went  on  successfully 
till  9  p.M,  on  Tuesday  the  29th,  when  14G 
miles  had  been  laid  down,  and  when,  with- 
out an  instant's  warning,  the  cable  again 
parted. .  The  machinery  ceased  to  move ; 
the  fractured  end  of  the  cable  swung  loosely 
over  the  stern-wheel ;  the  engineers,  officers, 
and  men  stood  aghast  at  the  disaster,  and 
the  *'  Agamemnon,"  after  seeking  in  vain  for 
the  *'  Niagara"  and  "  Gorgon,"  turned  its 
head  to  Cork,  and,  after  a  cruise  of  thirty- 
three  days,  anchored  off  Queenstown  on  the 
10th  July. 

After  making  every  possible  arrangement 
to  guard  against  future  accidents,  and  taking 
on  board  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  the  squad- 
ron set  sail  on  Saturday  the  17th  of  July,  to 
resume  their  arduous  labours.  The  "  Valor- 
ous" reached  the  rendezvous  in  lat.  52^  5' 
and  long.  32°  42'  on  the  24th,  the  "  Nia- 
gara" on  the  25th,  the  "Gorgon"  on  the 
20th,  and  the  "Agamemnon"  not  till  the 
28th,  having  had  to  wait  for  Professor 
Thomson,  who,  as  one  of  the  directors,  had 
the  charge  of  the  electrical  department  on 
board.  On  the  29th,  a  beautiful  calm  day, 
the  "  Agamemnon"  joined  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  The  splice  was  made  at  noon, 
and,  when  it  had  been  lowered,  the  ships 
started  an  hour  after  for  the  last  time  for 
their  opposite  destinations.  The  cable  was 
running  out  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour, 
under  a  strain  of  only  500  lbs.,  when  a  large 
whale  approached  the  ship's  bow,  threaten- 
ing to  come  in  contact  with  the  cable,  but, 
fortunately,  it  only  grazed  it  at  the  place 
where  it  entered  the  sea.  About  8  o'clock, 
when  all  was  going  on  well,  under  a  strain 
of  1700  lbs.,  an  injured  portion  of  the  cable 
was  discovered  about  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  portion  paying  out.  The  injury  was 
immediatelv  repaired ;  but,  no  sooner  was 
this  done,  tnan  Professor  Thomson  reported 
that  the  electric  continuity  of  the  wire  had 
ceased,  though  the  insulation  was  perfect. 
Regarding  the  injured  piece  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  stoppage,  the  cable  was  cut  at 
that  part,  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  splico ; 


but  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  it  was 
proved  by  the  electrical  tests,  that  the  fault 
was  fifty  miles  from  the  ship.  The  splice 
was  effected  in  time  to  save  the  cable,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  pay-out  as  little 
rope  as  possible,  and  to  hold  on  for  six 
hours,  in  the  hopes  that  the  fault  might  mend 
itself  before  cutting  the  cable  and  returning 
to  the  rendezvous  to  make  another  splice. 
The  magnetic  needles,  however,  suddenly 
indicated  either  that  the  cable  had  broken 
from  the  "  Niagara,"  or  that  the  insulation 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  The  alarm, 
however,  was  false;  the  stoppage  disap- 
peared, and  perfect  signals  were  received 
from  the  "  Niagara."  The  paying-out  went 
on  as  usual  for  some  time,  till  another  dam- 
aged part  of  the  cable  was  discovered,  and 
immediately  repaired.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  30th,  a  gale  arose  "  dead  ahead" 
of  the  ship,  which  now  went  full  steam 
against  the  wind,  consuming  such  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fuel,  that  if  the  wind  last- 
ed it  would  have  been  necessary  "  to  burn 
masts,  spars,  and  even  the  decks,  to  bring 
the  ship  into  Valentia."  On  Sunday,  another 
gale  arose,  and  continued  so  severe  during 
that  night  and  Monday  morning,  that  it  re- 
quired the  most  indefiitigable  exertions  of 
the  engineers  to  prevent  the  wheels  from 
stopping  altogether  as  the  vessel  rose  and 
fell  with  the  sea.  On  Monday  the  "Aga- 
memnon" narrowly  escaped  a  collision  with 
the  "  Chieftain,"  a  three-masted  American 
schooner ;  and  on  Tuesday,  a  large  Ameri- 
can bark,  which  was  standing  right  across 
their  stern,  was  driven  from  its  course  by 
repeated  volleys  from  the  "  Valorous."  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  "  Agamem- 
non" reached  the  steep  submarine  mountains 
which  divides  the  Telegraphic  Plateau  from 
the  Irish  coast.  The  next  day  was  beauti- 
ful and  calm  ;  the  ship  was  only  eighty-nine 
miles  from  Valentia,  and  the  vessels  ex- 
changed signals  that  they  were  in  200  fa- 
thoms of  water.  On  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day the  5th,  the  bold  and  rocky  moutains 
which  surround  the  wild  neighbourhood  of 
Valentia,  appeared  at  a  few  miles  distance, 
and  by  six  o'clock  a.m.,  the  "  Agamemnon'* 
and  the  "  Valorous"  anchored  on  the  side  of 
Beginish  Island,  opposite  to  Valentia.  Soon 
after  they  arrived,  a  signal  from  the  "  Nia- 
gara" informed  them  that  they  were  prepar* 
ing  to  land,  having  laid  down  1030  nautical 
miles  of  cable.  This  was  the  first  message 
that  electricity  conveyed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  "  Agamemnon"  laid  down  1020 
nautical  miles,  making  the  total  length  of 
the  cable  2050  miles.  Before  landing  the 
end  of  the  cable,  it  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Atlantio  Company,  in  London,  that  on  the 
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30th  of  July  265  nautical  miles  were  laid 
between  the  two  ships  ;  on  the  3 1st,  540  ; 
on  the  1st  of  August,  884 ;  on  the  2d,  1256  ; 
on  the  4th,  1854 ;  and,  on  anchoring  at  six 
in  the  morning  in  Doulas  Bay,  2022.  On 
the  forenoon  of  Thursday  the  5th,  the  boats 
of  the  "  Valorous"  landed  the  Irish  end  of 
the  wire  at  White  Strand  Bay,  off  Doulas 
Bay,  amid  the  cheers  and  greetings  of  all 
who  had  assembled  to  receive  it. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  "Agamem- 
non" landed  the  cable  at  Valentia,  the  "  Nia- 
gara" did  the  same  in  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland. Her  progress  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  "  Agamemnon  ;"  the 
length  of  the  cable  paid-out  by  the  two  ships 
being  generally  within  ten  miles  of  each 
other. 

When  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
of  the  cable  were  put  in  connection  with  the 
recording  instruments,  "  messages  to  and 
fro"  were  quickly  transmitted.  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  August,  the  following 
message  was  dispatched  from  the  directors 
in  England  to  the  directors  in  America  : — 

"  Europe  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph. 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men.'  " 

This  message,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
words,  occupied  thirty-five  minutes  in  trans- 
mission. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  following  mes- 
sage was  received : — 

"We  are  now  receiving  from  Newfoundland 
accurately,  with  perfect  signals,  at  the  rate  of 
100  words  per  hour." 

Immediately  after  this  a  message  from 
the  Queen  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  99  words,  was  received 
at  Newfoundland  in  65  minutes.  Both  this 
message  and  the  reply  to  it  were  repeated 
back  to  Valentia,  to  test  their  accuracy,  and 
were  found  to  have  been  taken  with  great 
exactness.  These  messages,  which  we  can- 
not withhold  from  our  readers,  possess  more 
than  a  temporary  interest.  They  will  be 
read  in  future  ages,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  when  England  and  America  shall  have 
forgotten  their  animosities,  and  shall  have 
united  their  gigantic  resources  in  extending 
to  oppressed  Europe  and  barbarian  Asia, 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  religion. 

The  following  is  the  message  of  the 
Queen  : — 

"From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States : — 

"  The  Queen  desires  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  success  of  this  great  international 


work,  in  which  the  Queen  has  taken  the  greatest 
interest.  The  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  Pre- 
sident will  join  with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that 
the  electric  cable,  which  now  already  connects 
Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  will  prove 
an  additional  link  between  the  two  nations,  whose 
friendship  is  founded  upon  their  common  interests 
and  reciprocal  esteem.  The  Queen  has  much 
pleasure  in  thus  directly  communicating  with  the 
President,  and  in  renewing  to  him  her  best  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  State?." 

The  following  is  the  President's  reply, 
which  consisted  of  143  words  as  transmitted, 
and  occupied  two  hours  in  its  passage 
through  the  cable,  including  several  "  re- 
peats" and  corrections : — 

''The  President  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington City,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Queen  on  the  success  of  the 
great  international  enterprise,  accomplished  by 
the  skill,  science,  and  indomitable  energy  of  the 
two  countries.  It  is  a  triumph,  because  far  more 
useful  to  mankind  than  was  ever  won  by  a  con- 
queror on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  May  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations, 
and  an  instrument,  destined  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  diffuse  religion,  liberty,  and  law  through- 
out the  world.  In  this  view  will  not  all  the  na- 
tions in  Christendom  spontaneously  unite  in  the 
declaration,  that  it  shall  be  for  ever  neutral,  and 
that  its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred  in 
passing  to  the  place  of  their  destination  even  in 
the  midst  of  hostilities. 

(Signed)        "  James  Buchanan." 

Three  other  congratulatory  messages  of 
considerable  length — two  from  Newfound- 
land and  one  from  England — were  trans- 
mitted on  the  18th,  21st,  and  23d  of  August : 
i)iQ  first  from  Mr.  Cooper,  the  President  of 
the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  Lines ;  the 
second^  from  the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  the 
Mayor  of  London  ;  and  the  third^  the  reply 
of  the  Mayor. 

It  is  impossible  to  read,  without  emotion, 
these  interesting  messages  from  the  earliest, 
which  gave  the  glory  to  Him  who  created 
the  subtle  element  that  spoke  across  the 
deep — the  material  along  which  it  flashed 
its  voice,  and  the  genius  which  developed 
its  laws — to  the  latest,  which  breathed  the 
ardent  wish  that  peace  and  good-will  should 
reign  between  hitherto  unfriendly  nations, 
born  of  the  same  blood,  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  fliith. 
The  union  of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  the 
Old  World  with  the  New,  were  topics  uni- 
versally discussed  by  the  people  and   the 
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press  of  America.  They  were  the  theme  of 
private  and  public  thanksgiving, — and  the 
Christian  pastor  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  sanctuary — to  associate  them 
with  the  extension  of  his  faith,  and  to  view 
them  as  the  harbinger  of  those  glorious 
times  when  there  shall  be  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men." 

Not  content  with  these  quiet  demonstra- 
tions of  the  delight  with  which  they  hailed 
the  submersion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  the 
articulate  voice  with  which  it  spoke,  the 
Americans  expressed  their  feelings  in  actions 
as  well  as  words.  The  Mayor  of  New 
York  ordered  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  be 
ready  to  fire  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  dispatch  from 
Trinity  Bay.  At  Washington,  "  the  feeling 
of  delight  amounted  almost  to  transport." 
At  Albany,  the  telegraph  and  oiher  offices 
were  illuminated,  and  "  the  people  were 
wild  with  excitement."  At  Boston,  the  ex- 
citement was  equally  great.  At  Worcester, 
there  was  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns,  and 
all  the  bells  of  the  city  rung.  At  Bangor, 
in  Maine,  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  bells  of 
the  churches  announced  the  desired  intelli- 
gence. The  Alumni  of  the  Theological  Col- 
lege of  Andover,  where  about  a  thousand 
persons  wore  present,  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  prayer  and  praise.  At  Roches- 
ter, the  telegraph  ofl^ice  was  draped  with 
American  and  British  flags.  At  Utica  and 
Syracuse,  guns  and  bonfires  and  fireworks, 
celebrated  the  great  event. 

Our  countrymen  in  the  British  Provinces 
were  not  less  enthusiastic  than  their  breth- 
ren in  the  States.  At  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  the  general  joy  was  expressed 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  display  of  fire- 
works, and  the  city  was  in  a  perfect  blaze 
from  the  illumination  of  the  public  ofliices, 
warehouses,  and  private  buildings.  At 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Chatham,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Montreal,  the  same  excitement 
took  place.  The  firing  of  guns,  the  display 
of  flags,  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  pro- 
cessions, were  everywhere  the  voluntary 
expressions  of  public  feeling.  That  men  in 
official  positions,  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
should  have  celebrated  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  is  hardly  a  matter  of 
surprise ;  but  wo  were  not  prepared  to  cx- 

f)ect  that  the  masses  of  the  American  popu- 
ation  in  our  own  Colonics,  as  well  as  in  the 
States,  should  have  displayed  so  much  sym- 
pathy and  exultation.  Jt  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  explanation, 
that  the  English  people,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  have 
viewed  this  grand  step  in  civilisation  with 
the    most    callous  indifference ;    and   that 


though  the  telegraphic  wire  begins  in  the 
mother  country,  and  ends  in  its  Colony,  and 
is,  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  an  English 
measure,  yet  no  sound  of  joy  has  vibrated 
through  the  kingdom,  and  no  expression  of 
the  nation's  gratitude  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  eminent  individuals  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  bringing  into  action  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  age.  The  English  press 
has,  with  its  usual  power  and  eloquence,  re- 
corded the  grateful  sentiments  of  its  lead- 
ers, but  the  Government  and  the  nation 
have  been  dumb. 

After  several  messages  had  been  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  recorded  with  all 
the  facility  and  dispatch  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated, it  was  decided  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Compaay,  that  the  line  should  be  kept 
free  for  several  weeks,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  the  electrician  to  the  Company, 
and  Professor  Thomson,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  test  the  most  beneficial  and  rapid 
of  the  various  modes  of  transmitting  and  re- 
cording messages,  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  use ;  but  they  had  hardly  entered  upon 
this  task,  when  the  Telegraph  ceased  to  af- 
ford distinct  signals.  Messages  transmitted 
from  Newfoundland  to  Valentia  were  re- 
ceived, w^hile  none  were  returned  from  Va- 
lentia to  Newfoundland.  This  untoward 
and  unexpected  event,  while  it  has  disap- 
pointed the  high  and  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  public,  has  called  forth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  oflicers  of  the  Com- 
pany have  exerted  themselves  in  discover- 
ing the  nature  and  locality  of  the  accident 
which  must  have  occurred,  and  the  most 
skilful  electricians  of  the  day  have  been 
summoned  to  assist  in  the  inquiry.  As  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  social,  as  well  as  sci- 
entific interest,  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
treating  it  at  some  length. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August,  when  434 
miles  of  cable  had  been  payed  out  by  the 
"  Agamemnon,"  and  440  by  the  "  Niagara," 
an  electrical  fault  showed  itself  in  the  wire, 
which  had  received  some  injury  from  which 
it  never  completely  recovered.  During 
thirteen  hours  this  fault,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  wire,  oc- 
casioned great  trouble  and  anxiety  ;  but,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  electricians,  the  wire  re- 
covered its  conducting  powers  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  though  it  was  very  variable  during 
the  three  or  four  days  which  preceded  the 
landing  of  the  cable,  yet  it  was  sufiicient  for 
ordinary  use.  From  the  5th  of  August, 
when  the  cable  was  landed,  to  the  9th,  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  wire  was  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  up  to  that  evening,  nothing  but 
reversals^  the  name  given  to  alternate,  posi- 
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4.  That  the  copper  wire  is  continuous,  and 
consequently  that  the  cable  has  not  parted. 

Upon  examining  the  results  obtained  dur- 
ing the  testing  of  the  1200  miles  of  cable 
on   board   the   "  Agamemnon,"   and   upon 


tive,  and  negative  currents,  were  received 
from  Newfoundland.  From  the  9th  to  the 
14th,  various  messages,  respecting  the  ad- 
justment of  instruments,  were  sent  and  re- 
ceived through  the  line ;  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  signals  were  not  so  easily  read  i  learning  that  the  currents  through  it  imme- 
in  America  as  in  Ireland.  Hence  it  was  be- 1  diately  after  it  was  submerged,  were  so 
lieved  that  the  defect  in  the  cable  was  not  |  weak  that  the  ordinary  relays  were  useless, 
more  than  300  miles  from  Valentia.  The! — that  not  one  perfect  message  was  recorded 
conducting  power  of  the  wire  became  daily  |  by  them,  and   that  every  signal  had   been 

"        read  by  the  deflection  of  Professor  Thom- 
son's galvanometer,  Mr.  Varley  was  led  to 


worse,  till  the  31st  of  August,  when  a  Gov- 
ernment message  was  dispatched  t)o  the 
North  American  Colonies.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  a  second  Government  message 
was  distinctly  transmitted ;  but  after  it  had 
been  acknowledged,  it  became  impossible  to 
convey  any  intelligible  signals  to  America. 


The  words  "  repeat, 
stand,"  were  the  only  ones  received  from 
America ;  and,  since  half  past  one  o'clock  on 
the  4th  of  September,  no  intelligible  signal 
has  been  received  at  Valentia.  Very  dis- 
tinct reversals^  however,  have  been  observed 


conclude,  that  there  was  another  fault,  ofler- 
ing  a  resistance  equal  to  1000  or  1200  miles 
of  cable,  situated  at  a  point  about  500  miles 
from  one  end  of  the  1200  mile  coil  on  board 
the  "  Agamemnon,"  and  that  this  iliult  might 


and    "  don't   under-  have  been  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  sig- 


nals  when  the  ships  were  500  miles  from 
Ireland. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  both  faults, 
Mr.  Varley  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
powerful  currents  from   the  large  induction 


upon  Professor  Thomson's  Reflecting  Gal-  coils  might  have  impaired  the  insulation 
vanometer,  and  sometimes  so  strong,  that,  I  when  not  perfect,  by  burning  a  hole  in  the 
had  they  been  sending  words,  they  might!  guttapercha — an  opinion  which  he  confirmed 
have  been  read  by  this  sensitive  instrument.  I  by  direct  experiment,  with  an  imperfectly 

Ever  since  the  cessation  of  the  signals,  1  insulated  wire  placed  in  water. 
Professor  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bright  have  In  Mr.  Henley's  elaborate  report,  founded 
been  constantly  occupied  in  experiments  to  |  on  experiments  made  between  the  8th  and 
determine  the  particular  point  of  the  cable  I  the  30th  September,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
where  the  f lult  exists ;  and,  though  the  Di-  conclusion,  that  the  principal  fault  is  very 
rectors  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  nearly  300  miles  from  Valentia,  and  that 
science  and  sagacity  of  the  Professor,  they  the  current  meets  a  resistance*  to  its  passage 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  the  ad- i  equal  to  that  of  200  miles  of  the  copper  con- 


vice  of  Mr.  Varley,  electrician  to  the  Elec- 
tric and  International  Telegraph  Company, 
and  of  Mr.  Henley,  well  known  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer.  On  Mr.  Varley 's  arrival  at 
Valentia,  on  the  5th  September,  he  found 
that,  for  many  days,  no  words  had  been  re- 


ducting  wire  of  the  cable.  Although  Mr. 
Henley  does  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
fault  can  be  in  the  harbour,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, yet  he  thinks  it  would  be  advisable 
to  lay  down  the  shore  end  of  the  cable  at 
Valentia, — a  step  which  had  been  delayed  to 


ceived  through  the  cable  from  Newfound- !  avoid  unnecessary  expense,f  as  the  present 


land  ;  and,  after  testing  the  condition  of  the 
cable  in  four  different  ways,  from  the  6th  to 
the  iOth,  he  obtained  the  following  results : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  flmlt  of  great  magni- 
tude between  245  and  300  statute  miles 
from  Valentia,  and  assuming  270  as  the 
mean,  and  allowing  22  per  cent,  for  slack, 
he  concludes  that  "  it  is  possible  that  the 
chief  defect  is  in  shallow  water  (410  fli- 
thoms)."* 

2.  That  the  copper  wire  of  the  faulty  place 
does  not  touch  the  iron  covering  of  the  cable. 

3.  That  the  insulation  of  the  wire  be- 
tween Valentia  and  the  fault,  is  perfect,  or 
is  not  perceptibly  defective. 


*  Professor  Thomson  had  previously  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  the  fault  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Valentia,  and  not  in  the  harbour,  as  had 
been  supposed. 


cable  near  the  land  must  soon  be  injured  by 
friction  on  the  rocks  and  shingle. 

Mr.  Henley  concurs  with  Mr.  Varley  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  fault  or  faults  existed 
in  the  cable  before  it  was  laid  down,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  discovered,  and 
might  have  been  repaired,  had  the  whole 
cable  been  tested  in  water  during  its  manu- 
facture. The  defect  was  not  visible  at  first, 
because  it  takes  some  time  for  the  water  to 
soak  through  the  pitch  and  tar. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  cable  had  been 
injured  after  submersion,  by  resting  on  the 


*  By  resistance  is  meant  the  impeding  force  that 
electricity  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  conduc- 
tors of  all  kinds—  a  force  which  can  be  accurately 
measured,  even  in  an  inch  of  wire. 

f  The  Directors  had  anticipated  Mr.  Henley  in  this 
opinion,  and  a  vessel  was  dispatched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  effect  this  object. 
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sharp  edge  of  a  rock  ;  but  Mr.  Henley  does 
not  think  that  this  has  been  the  case,  as  the 
inner  wire  and  the  outward  metallic  cover- 
ing must  have  come  in  contact ;  and  if  this 
had  taken  place,  the  slightest  signal  could 
not  have  been  observed.  Signals,  however, 
have  always  been  transmitted  ;  but  from  the 
first,  the}'  were  so  weak,  that  they  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  work  a  very  delicate 
relay,  which  can  be  used  with  a  current 
scarcely  detected  by  the  tongue.  The  cur- 
rents now  received  are  not  more  than  a 
tenth  of  this  power,  and  can  only  be  indi- 
cated on  Professor  Thomson's  ingenious  and 
very  sehsitive  reflecting  galvanometer — an 
apparatus  which  could  be  made  more  deli- 
cate still,  so  as  to  work  with  the  smallest 
current,  were  it  not  that  the  earth  currents 
would  interfere  with  the  results.  Were 
these  currents  constant  in  quantity  or  direc- 
tion, it  would  be  quite  easy  to  neutralise 
their  effects,  but  they  are  so  variable  in  their 
movements,  that  they  oflen  change  from 
positive  to  negative  so  rapidly  and  regularly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  whether  the  sig- 
nals come  from  Newfoundland  or  from  the 
earth  current. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  if  an  electri- 
cal current  moves  in  a  line  near  to,  and 
parallel  with  a  conducting  wire,  or  any  other 
insulated  conductor,  a  current  is  induced  in 
the  wire  or  conductor  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, its  strength  being  proportional  to  that 
of  the  natural  current,  and  to  their  degree 
of  parallelism.  In  wires  parallel  to  the 
equator,  every  change  in  the  earth's  mag- 
netism disturbs  their  electrical  state.  .  In 
overground  telegraphic  wires,  the  commu- 
nication is  sometimes  completely  stopped 
by  strong  earth  currents.  When  the  lines 
are  about  100  miles  long,  they  show  them- 
selves only  at  intervals ;  but,  in  a  line  so 
long  as  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  electric  dis- 
turbance will  take  place  at  all  times  ;  and, if 
they  exist  in  one  place,  they  will  extend 
along  the  whole  line.  Had  the  present  ca- 
ble been  more  perfectly  insulated,  the  work- 
ing currents  would  have  overpowered  the 
earth  current. 

In  reference  to  the  injury  produced  by 
currents  of  great  quantity  and  intensity, 
Mr.  Henley  is  of  opinion,  that  if  there  is  a 
small  hole  in  the  gutta-percha  envelope, 
near  either  end  of  the  cable,  the  hole  would, 
to  a  limited  extent,  be  enlarged  by  burning, 
the  lieat  diminishing  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  hole. 

With  his  large  magnetic  machine,  which 
Mr.  Henley  attached  to  the  cable  on  the 
20th  of  September,  he  sent  every  day  some- 
times reversals,  and  at  other  times  words 
and  sentences ;  but,  wo  regret  to  learn,  by 


accounts  from  Newfoundland,  dated  Sep- 
tember 25th,  that  only  weak  reversals  had 
been  received  there  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding days.  This  disagreeable  intelligence 
does  not  justify  the  expectation  expressed 
by  Mr.  Henley  at  the  close  of  his  Report, 
that  if  the  state  of  the  cable  should  not  get 
worse,  it  might  be  rendered  workable  by 
transmitting  signals  slowly,  by  receiving 
them  on  delicate  instruments,  and  by  neu- 
tralising the  earth  current.*  The  rate  of 
working,  however,  would  be  very  slow,  as 
Mr.  Henley  has  asserted  that  four  words 
per  minute  would  be  the  maximum  rate  of 
transmission  through  any  Atlantic  cable 
with  the  dot  and  dash  system  of  Professor  ^ 
Morse.f 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  the 
principal  results  in  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Var- 
ley  and  Mr.  Henley,  by  the  observations  of 
Professor  Thomson,  who  has  performed  such 
a  distinguished  part,  not  only  in  the  testing 
and  signalling  which  was  required  during 
the  submerging  of  the  cable^bui  in  the  va- 
rious operations  for  discovering  the  locality 
of  the  fault  which  impaired  its  action,  and 
in  the  invention  of  ingenious  and  delicate 
instruments  for  receiving  and  rendering  serv- 
iceable the  faintest  signals.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  messages  may 
still  be  transmitted  through  the  cable,  from 
the  fact  that  slight  indications  of  signals,  due 
probably  to  currents  from  the  other  end,  are 
given  at  Valentia,  yet  he  thinks  there  is  very 
little  ground  for  hope  that  any  real  tele- 
graphic work  can  be  done  through  the  cable 
without  lifting  it  as  far  as  the  fault,  and  re- 
placing or  mending  the  defective  part.  He 
believes  that  the  wire  has  lost  its  insulation 
at  a  point  300  miles  distant  from  the  Valentia 
end  of  it.  This  distance  could  be  determined 
to  a  mile,  if  the  quality  of  the  wire  as  to 
its  conductivity,  were  uniform,  or  had  been 
ascertained  for  every  part  between  Valentia 
and  the  fault.  The  mode  of  determining  it, 
is  to  find  what  length  of  fine  wire,  of  definite 
gauge  and  conductivity,  conducts  the  same 
strength  of  current  between  the  two  poles 
of  a  battery,  as  the  same  battery  sends  from 
one  of  its  poles  into  the  edible  when  its 
other  pole  is  connected  with  the  earth  by  a 
large  metal  plate,  or  by  the  iron  sheath  of 


*  ProfosBor  Thomson,  as  wo  shall  presently  see, 
has  succeeded  in  neutralising  these  currents,  by 
throwing  into  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  feeble 
currents  of  difToreut  values  from  1  cell  to  l-20th  of 
a  coll,  in  opposition  to  the  intruding  current 

f  Mr.  ITonley  adds,  that  the  rate  would  bo  in- 
creased in  proportion  if  other  plans  for  recording  the 
message  could  be  worked,  by  which  a  letter  could 
be  indicated  by  one  or  two  signals. 
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the  cable  itself.  A  comparatively  slight  de- 
fect of  insulation  at  a  short  distance,  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  thinks,  might,  in  a  single 
hasty  test,  give  the  same  indications  as  a 
greater  fault  at  a  greater  distance ;  but,  the 
pathology  of  cables  affords  a  diagnosis  by 
which  the  two  cases  can  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  ;  and  a  very  bad  fault  at  a 
distance,  which  can  be  but  a  very  few  miles 
short  of  the  length  of  cable  equivalent  in 
resistance  to  the  testing  wire,  is  too  surely 
established  in  the  present  case. 

In  science,  as  in  everything  else,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  vexatious  and  unexpected  fail- 
ure, is,  that  it  calls  forth  new  powers  of  in- 
vention and  research.  In  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  all  the  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical knowledge  of  the  day  has  been  sum- 
moned to  the  rescue ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  methods  employed  in  telegraphing 
across  the  Atlantic  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
more  perfect — that  is,  more  sure  and  rapid 
— than  if  the  first  cable  had  performed  its 
anticipated  functions.  Among  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  rendering  visible  the  faint  signals 
that  trembled  along  the  wire,  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  for  which  he  has  obtained 
patents,  are  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable. 
During  the  brief  period  of  successful  opera- 
tions, his  instruments  were  used  exclusively 
in  the  actual  telegraphic  work  at  the  Valentia 
station.  Letters  and  words,  indeed,  were 
occasionally  taken  correctly  by  Mr.  White- 
house's  recording  relay ;  but  from,  and  in- 
cluding the  very  first  night  (Monday,  the 
9th  of  August),  when  letters  and  words  be- 
gan to  come,  it  was  found  that  neither  the 
relay  nor  any  of  the  other  ordinary  instru- 
ments, could  be  got  to  give  reliable  results  ; 
and  Professor  Thomson's  Reflection  Galvan- 
ometer was  put  in  requisition,  as  the  only 
receiving  instrument  available  for  the  work. 
Every  message  that  arrived  was  received 
and  read  by  means  of  it.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  other  instruments  were  also  in  cir- 
cuit ;  and  the  comparison  of  results  was  so 
decisive,  that  the  Keflection  Galvanometer 
alone  was  trusted  to  for  actual  business.  The 
induction  coils  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  transmission  of  messages  from  Valentia 
proved  insufficient,  and  Professor  Thom- 
son's battery  was  substituted  by  Mr.  White- 
house,  and  gave  all  the  messages  to  New- 
foundland that  have  been  read. 

The  telegraphic  apparatus  patented  by 
Professor  Thomson  was  designed  to  carry 
into  practical  application  certain  conclusions 
from  the  theory  of  induction  in  submarine 
telegraphs,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
mathematical  investigation,  and  includes  in- 
struments for  "reading"  as  well  as  instru- 


ments for  "receiving"  messages.  The 
former  are  adapted  to  apply  definite  degrees 
of  electro-motive  force  during  definite  times 
to  a  telegraphic  conductor,  and  the  latter  to 
measure  and  record  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent passing  at  any  time  through  either  end. 

The  great  capacity  of  a  long  submarine 
line  for  electric  charge,  giving  rise  to  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  of  signals,  renders 
the  action  in  actual  telegraphing  generally 
slower  than  in  an  equal  length  of  equally 
well  insulated  air-line.  It  is  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  source,  and  to 
obtain  a  higher  speed  of  working,  that  Pro- 
fessor Thomson's  apparatus  was  first  de- 
signed ;  but  some  of  his  instruments  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  every  kind  of 
telegraph. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  for  the  '''  reading"  of  messages, 
lies  in  its  adaptation  to  apply  definite  degrees 
of  electro-motive  force  during  definite  times 
to  a  telegraphic  wire,  according  to  the  de- 
ductions from  theory,  fully  confirmed  by  his. 
trials  on  the  Atlantic  cable,  as  to  the  best 
way  of  producing  rapid  and  distinct  signals. 

The  battery  employed  by  Professor 
Thomson  is  a  new  form  of  Daniell's,  which 
he  found  very  advantageous  for  telegraphic 
purposes.  It  consists  either  of  fljit  copper 
trays  or  flat  vessels  of  any  suitable  material, 
with  copper  plates  laid  inside  of  them  on 
their  bottoms,  and  each  filled  with  saw  dust, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc  is  laid.  Crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper 
are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  and 
the  saw  dust  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  saw  dust 
performs  most  efliciently  the  part  of  a  por- 
ous cell,  in  separating  the  two  solutions  of  a 
Daniell's  battery,  and  gives  to  it  also  the 
convenience  of  the  common  sand  battery,  or 
of  the  Valentia  saw  dust  battery.*  This 
form  of  the  battery,  whether  it  is  employed 
for  laud  telegraphic  work  or  for  marine  test- 
ing, Professor  Thomson  thinks  will  be  su- 
perior to  every  other  battery  hitherto  used. 
It  has  been  found  of  admirable  constancy  in 
the  trials  already  made  with  it.  The  whole 
telegraphic  work,  indeed,  at  the  Valentia 
station  was  done  by  it ;  and  having  been 
forced  to  attend  very  closely  to  its  action  in 
the  various  delicate  measurements  he  had  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  operations  for 
testing  the  cable,  Professor  Thomson  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  per- 
formance. 

In  the  ordinary  telegraphic   instruments 


*  The  sand  at  Yak-utia  having  been  found  unavaila- 
ble, from  its  containing  a  largo  quantity  of  c.ilcareous 
matter,  Professor  Thomson  substituted  lust  year,  saw 
dust  with  great  advantage. 
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for  receiving  messages,  the  signals  are  ob- 
tained from  the  impacts  of  a  needle  on  stops 
between  which  it  is  confined :  but  the  new 
receiving  apparatus,  invented  and  used  by 
Professor  Thomson,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
giving  indications  from  a  freely  suspended 
magnet,  as  in  a  galvanometer.  The  instru- 
ment which  he  has  hitherto  chiefly  used  is  in 
reality  a  galvanometer  of  a  very  peculiar 
construction,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
use  in  many  varieties  of  experiment  in  sci- 
entific researches.  It  consists  of  a  bobbin 
of  fine  silk-covered  wire,  with  a  hollow  cone 
about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  in  which  is 
phiced  a  small  silver  cell,  cohtaining  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  fibre,  a  small  mirror  of  the 
thinnest  glass,*  to  the  back  of  which  is  at- 
tached horizontally  a  magnet  like  a  piece  of 
ordinary  sewing  needle,  but  ground  from  a 
rat- tail  file,  which  he  found  to  be  the  best 
steel  for  retaining  magnetism.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  largest  mirrors  which  he  used  is 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  ;  but  he  has 
used  some  much  smaller.  Tlie  silver  cell, 
containing  the  mirror  and  suspended  magnet, 
is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  convex  lens  of 
glass  from  three  to  four  feet  in  focal  length. 
The  fibre  which  suspends  the  needle,  being 
only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  exer- 
cises a  very  sensible  influence  on  the  motions 
of  the  needle,  by  its  resistance  to  torsion, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  any 
inconvenience.  The  small  dimensions  of 
the  instrument  render  it  excessively  sensi- 
tive,— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  retains 
ample  sensibility  for  all  purposes  to  which 
Professor  Thomson  has  hitherto  applied  it, 
when  influenced  by  a  directing  force  amount- 
ing to  many  times  that  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism, in  virtue  of  a  steel  magnet  or  magnets 
attached,  in  suitable  positions,  to  the  stand 
of  the  instrument.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
sensibility  of  the  indications  to  the  requisite 
degree,  Professor  Thompson  uses  one  or 
more  "  adjustment  magnets,"  and  he  has 
found  great  advantage  in  the  stability  and 
rapidity  of  action  thus  given  to  the  needle. 
A  Parafline,  or  other  suitable  lamp  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  instrument,  a  little  above  the 
axis  of  the  mirror,  when  in  its  middle  posi- 
tion. A  horizontal  scale  is  fixed  below  the 
level  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  the  centre  of 
liie  scale  being  placed  a  little  below,  and  in 
front  of  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  and 
the  lamp  at  an  equal  distance  above  and 
behind.  A  screen  is  so  placed  that  an  ob- 
server, looking  from  below  may  convenient- 
ly sec  the  image  of  the  lomp  on  the  scsale, 


♦  Professor  Thomson  has  hitherto  used  "  mlcro- 
scopo  glass,"  but  ho  intends  to  hnvo  somo  equally 
light  mirrors  mado  of  glass,  ground  raoro  truly  plane. 


which  has  enough  of  diflused  light  upon  it  to 
admit  of  the  divisions  being  easily  read. 

The  "  Marine  Galvanometer,"  invented 
and  employed  by  Professor  Thomson,  is 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  his 
"  Receiving  Apparatus,"  but  necessarily 
diflfers  from  it  in  the  mode  of  suspending  the 
needle.  The  first  instruments  of  this  kind 
were  used  on  board  the  "  Agamemnon"  and 
"  Niagara,"  for  testing  and  signalling  during 
the  whole  process  of  laying  the  cable.  In 
these  instruments  the  mirror,  with  a  pair  of 
parallel  magnets  attached  to  it,  was  support- 
ed by  a  fine  platinum  wire  cemented  to  its 
back,  and  stretched  between  two  torsion 
heads  above  and  below  the  Galvanometer 
coil,  which  consists  of  two  parts  separated 
to  allow  the  wires  to  pass  freely  between 
them.  The  stability  given  by  this  mode 
of  suspension  was  highly  satisfactory  during 
the  roughest  weather,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  indications,  with  only  500  yards  of  wire 
in  the  coil,  was  suited  for  the  accurate  mea- 
surement of  the  current,  whether  received 
from  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  or  produced 
by  a  battery  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  applied. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  eflfects  of  tremulous 
motion,  whether  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
the  screw,  the  impacts  of  waves,  or  other 
causes,  the  frame  bearing  the  instrument, 
the  scale  and  the  lamp,  all  rigidly  connected, 
was  supported  on  furniture  springs,  and 
moved  horizontally  by  spiral  brass  springs, 
all  attached  to  a  fixed  stand  screwed  to  the 
deck.  The  springs  will,  probably,  be  found 
unnecessary  when  a  little  trouble  is  taken  to 
ensure  the  line  of  the  platinum  wire,  or  sup- 
porting thread,  passing  somewhat  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mirror 
and  magnets. 

In  addition  to  these  pieces  of  apparatus. 
Professor  Thompson  has  invented  a  Tele- 
graphic Receiving  Instrument,  in  which  the 
motions  of  a  needle  suspended,  either  freely 
by  a  silk  fibre,  or  by  a  stretched  wire  or 
thread,,  as  in  the  Marine  Galvanometer,  are 
recorded  by  means  of  electric  sparks  from 
the  end  of  a  light  index  carried  by  the  needle, 
and  made  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  secon- 
dary wire  of  a  Ruhinkorfl''s  coil.  This  in- 
strument which  may  be  used  with  advantage 
for  recording  "Morse  Signals,"  will  be 
available  when  an  ordinary  relay  would  bo 
thrown  out  of  adjustment,  either  by  earth 
currents  or  by  the  submarine  inductive  ac- 
tion. Hitherto,  however,  the  only  receiving 
instruments  which  Professor  Thomson  has 
used  in  actual  telegraphic  work,  are  the 
Marino  and  Land  Reflection  Galvanometers. 
The  latter  has  been  used  from  the  beginning 
at  the  Valentia  station  for  reading  the  Morse 
signals — that  is,  deflections  of  two  diflierent 
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durations,  a  short  and  a  long,  which,  when 
recorded  by  means  of  a  relay,  give  "  dots" 
and  "  dashes"  on  the  ribbon  paper,  whether 
by  indentation,  as  in  the  "Morse  Instru- 
ment," or  by  ink  marks,  or  galvanic  decom- 
position, as  in  other  telegraph  printing  in- 
struments. In  reading  such  signals  by  the 
Reflection  Galvanometer,  the  observer 
watches  the  spot  of  light — the  image  of  the 
lamp  formed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the 
convex  lens,  which  is  formed  on  the  scale, 
and  presses  a  key  every  time  he  sees  it  move 
suddenly  to  the  right,  letting  the  key  rise 
again  when  he  sees  the  luminous  image  re- 
turn towards  the  left.  This  key,  when  de- 
pressed, makes  contact  for  a  local  printing 
battery,  just  as  a  relay  does ;  or,  what  is 
much  better,  it  acts  mechanically  on  a  pen- 
cil or  style,  guided  by  a  spring,  and  makes 
a  mark  on  paper  carried  by  wheelwork. 

In  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable,  no  other  system  could  be  got  to 
work  at  all,  except  occasionally ;  but,  even 
with  a  perfectly  insulated  line  of  2000  or 
more  miles  of  submarine  wire,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  either  the  Reflection  Galva- 
nometer, or  the  Electric  Spark  Recorder, 
will  give  a  much  quicker  rate  of  Morse  sig- 
nalling than  can  be  attained  by  any  ordinary 
relay,  the  needle  of  which  gets  thrown 
against  its  stops  by  the  long,  slow,  electric 
tides  of  charge  and  discharge  lasting  several 
seconds,  and  thus  loses  the  efiects  of  the 
shorter  waves  by  which  varieties  of  signals 
are  produced. 

Whether  the  Morse,  or  some  analogous 
system  of  signalling,  when  worked  at  the 
rate  attainable  by  the  use  of  Professor 
Thomson's  instruments — which  in  the  recent 
work,  through  the  submerged  and  failing 
Atlantic  cable,  has  been  double  of  that  wdiich 
has  been  reached  with  the  ordinary  receiving 
instruments,  after  a  year's  trial  through  the 
same  conductor  in  a  state  of  perfect  insulation, 
with  its  two  ends  in  the  same  experimental 
room, — whether  such  a  system  may  prove 
ultimately  to  be  the  best,  or  whether  such 
systems  are  to  be  superseded  by  the  system 
of  different  degrees  and  directions  of  current 
for  different  letters,  which  Professor  Thom- 
son has  found  capable  of  very  rapid  and 
sure  action  in  his  experiments  at  Keyham, 
must  be  determined  by 
tions,  theoretical  if  not  experimental. 
The  effect  of  earth  currents  in  the  sub 


further  investiga- 


mersed  cable — that  is  to  say,  of  currents 
.gh  the  insulated  conductor,  due  to  dif- 


throuj 


ferences  in  the  earth's  magnetism  at  the 
points  where  the  conductor  is  in  connection 
with  the  earth — has  been  found  by  Profes- 
sor Thomson  to  have  been  very  striking. 
They  have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  become 


more  and  more  prominent,  as  the  flmlt  in 
the  wire  became  worse.  At  present  (Sep- 
tember 28)  "  they  amount  ordinarily  to 
twenty  or  thirty  times  (as  indicated  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson's  instruments)  what  he 
should  have  considered  as  amply  sufficient 
signals  a  month  ago,  when  telegraphic  opera- 
tions were  still  practicable.  In  order  to 
compensate  the  effect  of  these  currents  on 
the  receiving  instrument,  the  Professor  has 
introduced,  in  the  Earth  Electrode  of  the 
Galvanometer,  a  very  simple  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, by  which  the  observer  has  merely 
to  move  a  slide  to  one  position  or  another 
on  a  frame  below  the  scale,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply whatever  degree  of  electro-motive  force 
is  required  to  bring  the  spot  of  light  to  any 
convenient  position  on  the  scale.  Even 
when  earth  currents  vary  so  as,  if  uncompen- 
sated, to  carry  the  image  out  of  sight,  the 
observer  may,  with  a  little  care,  bring  it 
back,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  range  during 
the  receipt  of  a  message  without  losing  a 
signal.  The  times  when  these  disturbances 
are  so  violent  as  not  to  be  thus  manageable, 
are  certainly  not  frequent ;  and  the  experi- 
ence which  Professor  Thomson  has  now  had, 
along  with  theoretical  considerations  not 
open  to  doubt,  allows  him  to  state  with  con- 
fidence, that  work  through  an  Atlantic  cable, 
in  tolerably  good  condition,  will  be  very 
rarely  stopped  by  earth  currents. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  submarine  telegraphs, — of  the 
submerging  of  the  great  Atlantic  cable, — of 
the  accidents  which  have  befallen  it, — of  the 
methods  which  have  revealed  its  locality, 
and  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  spoke 
articulately  beneath  2000  miles  of  ocean,  and 
by  which  even  its  tremulous  and  dying  ac- 
cents have  been  interpreted.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  such  exciting  and  instructive  de- 
tailts,  without  admiring  the  enterprise  of  its 
promoters — the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
officers  and  engineers  who  succeeded  in  sub- 
merging it — and  of  the  electricians,  who  have 
shown  such  marvellous  skill  in  discovering 
the  locality  of  its  wounds,  and  in  decipher- 
ing its  ambiguous  and  fluttering  signals. 

In  chronicling  the  history  of  an  undertak- 
ing in  which  so  much  practical  skill  and 
theoretical  knowledge  have  been  displayed, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  underrate  by  in- 
vidious comparison  the  services  of  individu- 
als when  each  has  done  his  duty,  and  when 
success  has  crowned  their  united  labours. 
But,  we  are  sure,  that  we  excite  no  painful 
feelings,  when  we  mention  the  pre-eminent 
services  of  our  distinguished  countryman 
Professor  William  Thomson  of  Glasgow, 
who  not  only  laboured  at  the  testing  and 
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signalling  operations  on  board  the  "Aga- 
memnon," during  both  its  voyages ;  but 
who,  by  his  mathematical  and  physical  ac- 
quirements, has  provided  the  scientific  world 
with  instruments  of  observation  and  research, 
to  carry  the  messages  of  commerce  and  civ- 
ilsation  which  will  yet  cross  the  uncabled 
oceans  that  separate  the  families  of  the  earth. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  observed 
that  we  are  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  have  any  doubt  of  the  fmal  success  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  We  cannot  but 
hold  in  derision  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  this  magnificent  enterprise.  When 
a  bridge  or  a  viaduct  falls,  who  ever  doubted 
that  it  will  reappear  on  a  firmer  base,  and 
with  a  nobler  elevation  ?  If  the  Atlantic 
wire  has  lost  its  insulation,  who  can  doubt 
that  its  virtue  will  be  restored,  or  that  it  will 
be  replaced  by  another  more  perfectly  insu- 
lated 1  If  the  cable  has  been  grazed  by  the 
rude  friction  of  its  bed,  or  has  snapped  on  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  submarine  rock,  its  surface 
wound  may  heal  or  be  healed,  its  separated 
parts  may  be  united,  or  a  new  and  a  stronger 
cable  may  be  submerged.  If  the  earth  cur- 
rents occasionally  confound  or  overpower  its 
speech,  science  has  ample  enough  resources 
to  extricate  the  genuine  signal,  and  to  reduce 
to  subordination  these  pirates  of  the  deep. 

In  such  operations,  doubtless,  the  means 
of  its  promoters  may  be  exhausted,  and  a 
large  expenditure  required ;  but,  if  an  enter- 
prise so  cosmical  in  its  character,  and  one  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  so  deep  an  interest,  should  require  it, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  they  will  jointly  ad- 
vance the  funds  necessary  to  its  completion  ? 
The  appreciation  of  an  Atlantic  Telegraph 
so  nobly  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the 
States  during  the  first  phase  of  its  success, 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Ivepublican 
spirit  would  deal  generously  with  such  a 
proposal,  even  though  the  cable  has  its  origin 
and  termination  on  a  soil  not  their  own. 
The  apathy  of  our  countrymen  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  the  parsimony  of  our  Govern- 
ment so  frequently  and  painfully  displayed 
when  science  or  art,  or  any  branch  of  the 
civil  service  calls  for  their  liberality,  dis- 
courages the  hope  that  they  will  thus  aid  a 
great  public  work,  though  it  rests  on  British 
ground,  and  must  powerfully  contribute  to 
liritish  interests.*     But  should  the  two  Gov- 


*  The  joint  possession  of  tho  Atlantic  Teleprraph 
by  Great  Britain  and  tho  Unlt«>d  States,  would  ro- 
iiiove  the  apprehension  so  sensitively  folt  in  America, 
and  80  pointedly  referred  to  by  tho  President  in  bis 
raeBsage  to  tho  Queen,  that  tho  tolograpli  niiglit  be 
employed  by  England  as  a  military  engine,  and  for 
hostile  purposes. 


ernments  refuse  to  form  so  noble  a  co-part- 
nery,  we  are  confident  that  every  individual 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  those 
civilised  countries  that  would  benefit  by  the 
telegraphic  union  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  would  contribute  their  share  to  the 
millions  of  money  that  might  be  required  to 
effect  it. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  a  rapid 
communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres,  anticipated  by  its  pro- 
moters, that  of  preventing  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  has  been  the 
most  deeply  cherished.  Lieutenant  Maury 
was  convinced,  that  '-no  high-minded  people 
would  ever  dream  of  employing,  as  a  mili- 
tary engine,  a  cable  consecrated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  commerce,  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  whole  human  family  ;"  and  Professor 
Morse,  in  repeating  the  same  sentiment,  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  that  "when  New  York 
became  a  suburb  of  London,  and  Washing- 
ton the  western  half  of  Westminster,  an 
American  w^ar  would  be  impossible  ;"  and 
that  "  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  for  the  opening  out  of 
commercial  relations,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  must  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity of  appeals  from  reason  to  force." 
The  warlike  press  of  England,  so  long  ac- 
customed to  deride  the  pacific  aspirations  of 
her  philanthropists,  has  not  hesitated  to  re- 
ciprocate these  noble  sentiments,  and  to 
express  their  "  full  belief  that  the  elTect  of 
bringing  the  Three  Kingdoms  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  instantaneous  communication 
with  each  other,  will  be  to  render  hostilities 
between  the  two  nations  almost  impossible 
for  the  future.*  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
discover  in  the  submarine  cable  so  magical 
a  virtue.  We  may  expect,  indeed,  that  in 
the  increase  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  America,  and  in  the  identity  of  inter- 
ests which  must  arise  between  nations  that 
boast  of  the  same  freedom  and  speak  the 
same  tongue,  the  feelings  of  the  past  maybe 
forgotten,  and  more  friendly  relations  gradu- 
ally formed ;  but,  while  the  human  tiger  re- 
tahis  his  ferocity,  and  clings  to  the  idea  that 
tho  shedding  of  innocent  Christian  blood  is 
compatible  with  his  thith,  we  cannot  indulge 
the  hope  that  even  an  instantaneous  commu- 
nication with  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  will 
extinguish  national  feelings,  and  reconcile 
conflicting  interests.  But,  while  wo  are  un- 
able to  cherish  the  pious  expectations  of  the 
{)hilanthropist,  wo  have  no  doubt  that  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nfttions  will  one  day 
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be  united,  and  that  in  this  union  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  have  the  best  security  for 
their  liberties,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of 
universal  peace. 


Art.  XR — Recent  Publications. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By  H. 
T.  Buckle.  Vol.1.  2d  Edit.  Parker 
and  Son.     1858. 

We  had  seriously  intended  to  devote  a 
lengthened  article  to  this  work  when  it  first 
appeared;  but,  on  carefully  reading  it,  the 
volume  did  not  seem  worthy  of  such  notice. 
The  subject  is  a  noble  one ;  and,  were  we  to 
judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  treatment  by 
the  list  of  authors  professedly  consulted  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  we  should  have  a  high  idea  of 
the  execution.  This  list  stands  in  lieu  of 
prefiice,  and  extends  to  fourteen  pages.  Mr. 
Buckle  has  evidently,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion about  himself,  looked  through  the  leaves 
of  a  good  many  volumes  ;  and  his  long  list 
may  go  for  much  with  those  (a  large  class) 
who  are  not  thorough  students.  He  is  obvi- 
ously no  critic ;  for,  when  he  attempts  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  literary  merits  of 
books,  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  vague  terms 
us  "  splendid."  He  has  plainly  not  availed 
himself  of  the  most  recent  sources  of  infor- 
mation ;  thus,  what  he  says  about  Brazil 
(p.  96),  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  elabo- 
rate account  of  that  country  lately  given  by 
Pereira  de  Silva,  a  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Chamber,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Again,  Dr.  Barth  has  refuted  what  he  says 
about  Central  Africa.  He  is  not  more  ac- 
curate about  matters  of  art.  Thus,  "nearly 
all  the  great  sculptors  come  from  Spain  and 
Italy."  Excepting  Canova,  what  Italian 
sculptor  of  the  last  hundred  years  can  be 
compared  with  Chantrey,  Danneker,  and 
Thorwaldsen ;  and  what  Spaniard,  during 
that  time,  has  obtained  a  trans-Spanish  repu- 
tation 1 

Mr.  Buckle  gives  himself  out  as  a  person 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  French  sub- 
jects. But,  judging  by  the  chapter,  which 
he  has  devoted  to  the  period  1550-1661 
(chap,  viii.,  pp.  460-557),  we  suspect  his 
knowledge  is  of  the  read-up-character. 
About  French  Protestantism,  two  of  his 
chief  authorities  are  Smedley's  History,  a 
publication  got  up  for  a  popular  library ; 
and  the  work  of  Capefigue,  an  author  who 
has  been  shown  to  be  thoroughly  partisan 
and  superficial.     Mr.    Buckle  has  allowed 
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himself  to  speak  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  in 
terms  which  only  the  lower  order  of  Popish 
controversialists  would  employ.  Thus, 
they  are  "  these  insignificant  priests" — "  only 
fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village. ' 
(Has  Mr.  Buckle  seen  any  town  villages  in 
his  travels'?)  This  is  the  way  he  writes  of 
such  men  as  Daille,  Claude,  and  Dumoulin 
(whom  he  calls  Moulin,  obviously  never 
having  seen  the  title-page  of  his  works).  He 
studiously  keeps  out  of  view  that  the  Synods 
of  the  Protestants  w^ere  composed  of  elders 
as  well, as  ministers,  in  order  to  sneer  at 
"  ecclesiastics."  Again,  he  keeps  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  reader  the  local  persecu- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  Greno- 
ble, and  others,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  his 
baseless  hypothesis,  that  there  w^as  no  per- 
secution before  Louis  XIV.  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hand.  He  further  sup- 
presses the  extinction  of  Protestantism  as 
the  established  religion  in  Beam  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  1617  ;  that  imbecile  prince  thus  re- 
versing what  his  pious  grandmother,  Jane 
d'Albret  had  accomplished  in  1568.  The 
preventing  the  circulation  of  Protestant 
books  throughout  France,  by  a  royal  edict, 
and  many  other  equally  intolerant  acts  of 
the  central  authority  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV., 
arc  ignored  by  Mr.  Buckle.  The  reader 
will  find  them  fully  enumerated  by  M.  Drion 
in  his  "Chronological  History"  (Paris  1855). 
Coming  further  down  in  French  history, 
Mr.  Buckle  favours  us  with  his  opinion  that 
Massillon  (p.  783)  was  the  last  eminent  man 
of  the  Gallican  Church  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Of  Bridaine  whom  Massillon  declared 
his  superior  in  pulpit  oratory,  Mr.  Buckle 
appears  never  to  have  heard.  Yet  so  com- 
mon a  book  as  Bungener's  "  Priest  and 
Huguenot,"  might  have  informed  him.  The 
learned  labours  of  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Maur  were  only  stopped  by  the  Revolution  ; 
but,  of  the  great  contributions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  early  and  mediaeval  his- 
tory of  France,  this  gentleman  is  pleased  to 
say  nothing.  Guizot  and  the  two  brothers 
Thierry,  have  spoken,  however,  and  their 
testimony  is  of  far  greater  value  than  Mr. 
Buckle's  ignorance  or  ignoring.  About  the 
sceptical  writers  of  France,  Mr.  Buckle 
ought  to  be  better  informed,  for  their  view* 
would  largely  harmonize  with  his  own.  But 
what  authority  (he  quotes  none)  has  he  for 
saying  that  Charron's  treatise  on  Wisdom 
"  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  re- 
putation of  the  highest  order"  (p.  475).  Mr. 
Hallara  merely  says,  "  it  had  a  considerable 
reputation."  But  Mr.  Hallam  weighs  his 
words,  and  Mr.  Buckle  merely  writes  them. 
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Has  this  gentleman  a  peculiar  grudge 
against  Presbyterianism  ?  It  would  seem 
so  :  we  have  seen  his  review  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  Scotland  loses  favour  in  his  eyes. 
The  Scottish  people  "  are  more  superstitious 
than  the  French."  So  La  Salette  has  been 
far  outdone,  we  presume,  by  some  got-up 
miracles  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  !  He 
tells  us  that  Francis  Hutcheson  (p.  227), 
was  an  Irishman  by  birth  ;  and  a  sentence 
or  two  further  on,  his  method  was  adopted 
by  another  and  greater  Scotchman  !  "  Adam 
Smith !"  In  Mr.  Buckle's  enumeration  of 
eminent  philosophical  Scotchmen  (pp.  227- 
230),  Campbell,  Reid,  and  Chalmers,  are  all 
left  out  of  view  ;  they  were  "  ecclesiastics," 
and  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Buckle's  sceptical 
prejudices  to  mention  them !  "  Whoever 
will  look  into  Scotch  theology"  (the  whole 
book  is  only  a  series  of  "  lookings  into," 
hence  its  sciolism),  and  read  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Assemblies  and  Consistories  (!) 
(at  how  many  meetings  of  kirk-session,  Mr. 
Buckle,  are  there  newspaper  reporters  ;  but, 
probably,  you  do  not  know  what  consistory 
means)  "  will  see  how  little  the  country  has 
benefited  by  its  religion"  (p.  243).  His 
great  authority  on  Scotch  history  is  Barry's 
Orkney  Islands! 

Mr.  Buckle  professes  to  be  a  sceptic,  yet 
a  believer  in  Christianity.  But  as  Christian- 
ity means  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  be- 
lief of  a  Deity,  and  some  sort  of  existence 
after  death,  it  would  be  more  becoming  in 
him  to  call  himself  a  Deist.  Nobody  can 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  profession  of 
Christianity  as  he  makes.  To  him  Gibbon's 
15th  and  16th  chapters  stand  unrefuted. 
That  Girizot  and  Mackintosh  were  of  an  op- 
posite opinion  he  takes  care  to  conceal,  as 
he  does  that  Lord  Hailes  wrote  against  Gib- 
bon. Priestley's  History  of  the  Corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  is  his  great  authority 
for  the  statement,  that  there  is  much  Pjigan- 
isni  still  among  "  all  Christian  sects."  Of 
Horseley's  answer  to  Priestley,  which  Ro- 
bert Hull  declared  had  slain  the  Socinian 
pamphleteer,  Mr.  Buckle  appears  never  to 
have  heard.  He  reads  sceptical  and  hereti- 
cal books,  and  is  too  self-complacent  to  read 
those  on  the  other  side. 

This  author  is  ludicrously  fond  of  parad- 
ing references  about  matters  which  nobody 
would  call  in  question.  If  he  had  to  relate 
the  resignation  of  I^ord  Palmerston  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  he  would  say,  "  See  the  Spectator 
and  J^xaminer  of  that  week ;  also,  compare 
the  John  Bull,  the  Leader,  the  Press,  and 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  T  But,  upon 
matters  of  more  consequence,  where  his 
word  will  not  go  for  everything,  it  is  thus 


he  frequently  expresses  himself,  "  It  cannot 
be  denied,  it  will  not  be  questioned,"  etc. ; 
as  if,  though  scepticism  was  a  very  good 
thing  in  general,  it  were  out  of  the  question 
where — Mr.  Buckle  had  made  up  his  mind  ! 
Mr.  Buckle  speaks  with  great  contempt 
of  British  theologians  in  general.  But,  it  is 
the  contepapt  of  ignorance.  He  classes 
Owen  among  the  Latitudinarian  divines ; 
and  says  that  Cave  was  one  of  the  writers 
who  sought  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
Fathers !  Theodore  Parker  (!)  is  his  au- 
thority for  the  assertion,  that  there  are  no 
distinguished  theologians  in  modern  times 
in  England.  The  eighteenth  century  is 
"  that  great  age ;"  Voltaire  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  greatest  of  historians ;  and  the  Fronde, 
which  has  left  France  nothing  but  the  word 
frondeur,  is,  in  his  opinion,  on  a  level  with 
our  Civil  War.  Rousseau  is  a  more  com- 
petent judge  of  philosophy  than  Dugald 
Stewart.  The  Jesuits  "  were  the  great  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury." Mahomet  is  "  the  greatest  man  Asia 
ever  produced."  (One  Paul  of  Tarsus,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  named  with  the  great 
Arabian  !)  "  The  Jews  were  a  plundering 
and  a  vagabond  tribe."  He  speaks  of  Pu- 
seyism  (p.  325)  as  the  only  active  form  of 
religion  in  this  island.  That  evangelism — 
Established  or  Non -conformist,  Scotch  or 
English — is  energetic  in  preaching,  litera- 
ture, and  life,  seems  quite  below  this  gen- 
tleman's notice.  He  never  adverts  to  the 
works  of  Buckland  or  Hugh  Miller,  in  writ- 
ing upon  the  alleged  contradiction  of  Genesis 
by  Geology.  This  book  has  nothing  great 
about  it,  but  its  size.  Its  style  is  very  dif- 
fuse, and  it  is  full  of  repetitions.  It  is  a 
most  cliquish  book :  the  production  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  lived  among  a  set 
of  sceptical  companions,  until  he  has  got  to 
imagine  that  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  wit 
of  Britain  are  concentrated-  among  them. 
No  real  student  will  ever  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  work.  Mr.  Buckle  is  not  a  pro- 
found thinker ;  he  is  a  slovenly  and  egotisti- 
cal writer.  We  have  never  read  a  book 
which  brought  more  forcibly  before  us, 
through  its  absurd  pretensions  to  all  sorts 
of  knowledge,  that  phrase,  "Jack  of  all 
trades  and  master  o\  none."  One  service, 
however,  Mr.  Buckle  has  rendered.  He 
has,  in  his  book,  presented  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  English  civilization,  a  specimen  of 
all  that  his  work  ought  not  to  be.  "  Com  mo 
il  ne  faut  pas  precher,"  is  the  title  of  a  work 
for  French  ecclesiastics.  "  Comme  il  ne 
faut  pas  ecrire,"  is  the  best  maxim  we  can 
extract  from  Mr.  Buckle's  ponderous  vol- 
ume! 
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Zwingli :  or^  the  Rise  of  the  Reformati9n  in 
Switzerland.  A  Life  of  the  Reformer, 
with  some  Notices  of  his  Time  and  Con- 
temporaries. By  R.  Christoffel,  Pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Wintersingen, 
Switzerland.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  John  Cochran,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark.     1858. 

Our  beau  ideal  as  to  the  execution  of  a 
monograph  like  the  above-named  may  be 
thus  expressed.  Let  the  writer,  planting 
himself  as  close  as  possible  to  the  subject  of 
his  study,  watch  his  mental  development 
and  moral  progress,  take  note  of  his  weak- 
ness and  strength,  his  faults  and  virtues, 
mark  the  influence  exerted  upon  his  charac- 
ter by  other  men,  and  the  impression  which 
he  receives  from  passing  events,  estimate 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  impulse 
which  he  communicates  to  his  age, — and 
thus,  from  his  peculiar  viewpoint,  having 
surveyed  his  hero  in  the  totality  of  his 
being,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  set  the  man 
before  us  in  a  portraiture  so  vivid  and  life- 
like, that  we  at  once  recognise  his  individu- 
ality, and  discover  the  secret  of  his  power. 
Great  men  are  influential  in  directing  the 
course  of  events  in  their  own  age,  and  out- 
ward circumstances  re-act  upon  them.  Thus 
the  historical  biography,  exhibiting  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  narrative  in  his  inner 
development  and  outer  life,  grouping  around 
him  the  men  and  the  events  of  his  time 
according  to  their  relative  importance,  is 
in  some  respects  better  fitted  than  general 
history,  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  real 
character  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 
Of  this  class  of  works  there  are  already  good 
specimens,  both  British  and  foreign.  The 
volume  before  us  is  another.  We  cannot 
say  that  our  ideal  is  fully  realised ;  but  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  Zwingli's  views,  a 
discriminating  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings, and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  tend- 
encies of  the  period  in  question,  have  enabled 
the  author  to  produce  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  historical  literature.  After  the 
"Vie  d'UIrich  Zwingli"  of  M.  J.  G.  Hess, 
lively  and  interesting  as  it  is,  this  work  of 
M.  Christoflel,  with  its  masterly  handling  of 
details,  and  its  graphic  portraiture,  seems  to 
lift  us  into  a  new  world  of  life  and  action. 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  well  fitted  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view.  The  division 
is  not  purely  chronological,  but  substantially 
so.  The  life  and  labours  of  Zwingli  are  ex- 
hibited under  successive  aspects,  which  mode 
of  treatment  calls  forth  retrospect,  and  oc- 
casionally involves  anticipation.  Under 
nine  sections,  the  author  brings  before  us 
Zwingli's    boyhood  and  school   time ;    his 


priest  life  at  Glarus  and  Einsiedeln ;  his 
spiritual  birth  and  early  labours  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  truth  ;  his  first  four  years 
at  Zurich,  both  as  patriot  and  as  pastor  ;  his 
influence  on  surrounding  states ;  his  aposto- 
lic "  care  of  all  the  churches"  which  were 
beginning  to  spring  up  under  the  reviving 
power  of  a  pure  Gospel ;  the  reactionary 
measures  of  the  Papal  party ;  the  unhappy 
diflferences  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament ; 
his  private  life ;  his  last  labours ;  and  the 
progress  of  that  miserable  intercantonai 
strife,  which  issued  in  the  violent  removal 
from  the  stage  of  one  of  the  most  heroic 
men  that  ever  lived. 

The  subject  is  a  very  tempting  one,  and 
it  would  be  a  congenial  task  to  travel  with 
the  author  along  the  course  he  has  so  well 
delineated.  We  shall  only,  however,  indi- 
cate a  few  thoughts  which  have  occurred 
during  the  perusal  of  this  work.  And  first, 
our  estimate  of  Zwingli,  high  as  that  was, 
has  been  heightened.  He  was  gifted  with 
rare  quickness  of  perception  ;  and  exempli- 
fied that  intuitional  discovery  of  truth,  by 
which  some  minds  seem  to  comprehend  at 
once,  and  take  possession  with  a  single  ef- 
fort of  that  which  others  reach  only  after 
the  expenditure  of  continuous  labour.  His 
breadth  of  view  and  mental  grasp,  are  abun- 
dantly attested  by  the  extracts  from  his 
writings  which  this  volume  contains,  even  if 
we  did  not  otherwise  know  of  them.  His 
ripeness  of  judgment  fitted  him  for  being: 
the  counsellor  of  oppressed  Protestants  and 
young  Christian  communities,  in  every  part 
of  Christendom.  In  point  of  undaunted 
courage  and  noble  constancy  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  he  is  second  to  none.  In  1523  he  was 
offered  "  all  but  the  Papal  chair,"  if  he 
would  only  act  in  the  interest  of  Rome ; 
but  "  the  poverty  of  Christ,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  worldly 
pomp  of  the  Papists."  And  he  was  no  nar- 
row-minded bigot,  but  one  of  the  most  large- 
hearted  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  supposed, 
in  some  quarters,  that  love  is  most  likely  to 
exist  in  connection  with  haziness  of  theolo- 
gical views.  With  the  clearest  views  of 
Scripture,  and  a  well-defined  system  of  doc- 
trinal truth,  Zwingli  combined  the  most  lov- 
ing regard  to  all  who  were  in  the  faith. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  this  great  man, 
indicating  in  fact  his  position  as  a  Reformer, 
is  his  profound  reverence  for  the  Word  of 
God.  He  regarded  it  as  the  alone  standard 
of  truth  and  duty :  he  would  apply  its  prin- 
ciples in  all  departments  of  private  and  so- 
cial life;  in  all  disputations,  its  decisions 
must  be  final.  On  the  question  as  to  the 
right  method  of  discovering  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture,  nothing  can  be  finer  or  more 
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masterly,  as  an  exhibition  of  principles,  than' 
the  passage  (239-41)  which  M.  Christoffel 
adduces  from  his  works,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  views  which  he  took  in  the  sac- 
ramentarian  dispute.  This  suggests  the 
subject  of  his  relation  to,  and  intercourse 
with,  Luther.  Born  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  but  variously  endowed  with  men- 
tal gifts,  brought  up  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  far  apart,  they  turned  out  men 
of  a  very  different  stamp.  The  grace  of 
God  reached  them  both  and  about  the  same 
time ;  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the  truth 
each  was  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 
Very  early  Zwingli  proclaims  this.  "  Be- 
fore a  single  individual  in  our  part  of  the 
country  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Luther, 
I  began  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  this  was  in 
the  year  1516."  The  truth  is,  that  these 
men  were  two  great  instruments  for  accom- 
plishing the  emancipation  of  the  several 
communities  of  which  they  were  citizens ; 
and  the  variety  of  mental  character  by 
which  they  were  severally  distinguished,  was 
manifested  in  the  direction  which  the  move- 
ment assumed  in  their  hands.  It  is  ably 
shown  in  this  book,  that  the  different  modes 
of  conceiving  and  expressing  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Supper,  of  which  Luther  and 
Zwingli  were  respectively  the  exponents, 
arise  in  great  measure  from  the  diverse  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  two  Reformers. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  influence  which 
Zwingli  exerted  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Reformation.  lie  fully  comprehended  the 
importance  of  the  position  which  he  had 
in  providence  been  called  to  occupy.  A 
Christian  patriot  of  the  highest  type,  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  great  work  to  do  in  Switzer- 
land, and  he  yearned  after  the  uplifting  to 
religious  and  social  and  political  freedom,  of 
all  the  Confederated  States ;  but  "  his  glances 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
country,  and  his  heart  beat  high  for  the  weal 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church."  After  he 
was  planted  in  Zurich,  and  had  begun  to  feel 
his  way,  he  directed  his  whole  energies 
towards  the  pervasion  of  the  community,  in 
its  various  social  grades,with  the  leaven  of  the 
Gospel.  Amid  the  disorders  of  a  transition 
state,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  pastor 
should,  to  some  extent,  be  merged  in  the 
citizen,  and  that  the  civil  authority  should 
have  something  to  do  with  the  ordering  of 
religious  worship.  If  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority  could  not  "  lend  its  aid  to  the  grand 
object  of  bringing  Christian  doctrine  before 
the  people  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and 
would  not  give  a  helping- hand  to  the  truth, 
it  rested  on  the  civil  power  to  do  it."  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  of  Zwingli's  capa- 
city was  needed  as  a  state  oounoillor,  ho 


could  not  be  silent.  We  think  that  Merle 
D'Aubigne  has  done  him  scant  justice  in  his 
great  work,  reprobating  his  interference  in 
state  affairs,  and  his  appearance  in  the  field, 
and  going  so  far  as  to  represent  his  death  in 
battle  as  retributive.  "  They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  While 
the  community  of  Zurich  or  Berne  at  the 
time  in  question,  or  that  of  Scotland  at  a 
later  period,  was  emerging  from  spiritual 
darkness,  and  all  the  elements  of  social  life 
were  in  commotion,  and  political  matters 
were  only  in  course  of  adjustment,  the 
preachers  of  the  Word  were  hardly  out  of 
their  place  in  giving  counsel  to  statesmen, 
nay,  in  even  assuming  a  prominent  position 
as  advisers,  at  least  until  the  cause  of  truth 
was  safe,  and  the  authority  of  the  Word  was 
recognized  in  the  guidance  of  public  affairs. 
This  is  our  defence  of  the  Zwinglis  and  Cal- 
vins  and  Knoxes  of  the  Reformation. 

This  goodly  volume  deserves  to  be  studied, 
and  will  long  keep  its  place  as  the  best  life 
of  the  great  Swiss  Reformer.  The  transla- 
tion is  excellent. 


A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament^  with  a  Neio  Transla- 
tion. By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 
—  Genesis.  Lond. :  Longmans,  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  868. 

The  author  of  this  bulky  volume  is  a  Jew. 
We  state  this,  certainly  not  in  any  invidious 
sense,  or  with  the  view  of  raising  a  prejudice 
against  the  work,  but  in  order  to  apprise  the 
reader  of  a  fact  of  some  consequence  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  this  commentary,  and 
which,  without  some  such  premonition,  he 
would  not  readily  detect  from  its  perusal. 
And  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  fact 
such  as  this  would  have  given  so  distinctive 
a  character  to  any  Biblical  exposition,  that 
the  author's  religious  standing  would  be  at 
once  apparent.  The  contrary,  however,  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  intentional  reserve.  The  de- 
ference shown  to  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  allusion  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  (p.  588),  is,  we  believe,  entirely 
honest;  but  this,  taken  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances  to  be  noticed,  only  ren- 
ders, in  our  apprehension,  the  author's  posi- 
tion more  anomalous.  Ho  no  doubt  finds 
errors,  both  historical  and  doctrinal,  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
he  admits  with  respect  to  the  Old,  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier  portion  of  which  at 
least,  as  wo  shall  presently  show,  he  does 
not  rate  very  high.  In  fact.  Dr.  Kalisch's  re- 
lation, as   we  conceive,  to  the  Synagogue, 
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would  seem  to  be  as  equivocal  as  his  stand- 
ing to  the  Church.  We  are  judging  solely 
from  this  and  the  author's  previous  work 
on  Exodus ;  but  the  conviction  forced  upon 
us  from  the  perusal  of  the  more  recent  work 
in  particular  is,  that  our  author  shows  that 
he  has  less  faith  in  Moses  than  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

^  Dr.  Kalisch  intimates,  in  his  Preface,  that 
his  "  conclusions  have  been  stated  with  unre- 
served frankness."  In  this  view  we  in  a 
great  measure  concur ;  although  with  regard 
to  some  particulars,  as  the  author  of  Genesis, 
and  its  age,  we  are  left  in  considerable 
doubt.  But  perhaps  these  points  are  reserv- 
ed for  a  later  portion  of  the  work,  "  in 
which,"  as  the  author  promises,  "  many 
questions  regarding  Genesis,  here  not  yet 
admitting  of  a  final  decision,  will  be  more 
fully  examined"  (p.  iv.).  Meantime,  and  in 
the  absence  of  explicit  statements,  we  must 
try  as  best  we  may  to  discover  something 
regarding  the  age  and  origin  of  this  document. 
Without  adverting  to  our  author's  distinction 
of  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  so  fashionable  in 
modern  Biblical  criticism,  we  gather  from 
various  expressions  that  Genesis,  and  indeed 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  originated  long  after 
Moses  (see  particularly  p.  742),  and  in  fact 
by  a  system  oi  development^  to  the  agency  of 
which  modern  theorists  ascribe  so  many 
mental  and  material  wonders ;  so  that  the 
expressions,  '^Mosaic  narrative"  (p.  172), 
and  "  the  books  of  Moses'^  (p.  82),  must  be 
used  by  Dr.  K.  only  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  our  prejudices.  But  with  far  more 
certainty  do  we  discover  the  amount  of  au- 
thority attributed  to  the  compositions,  and 
the  character  of  the  unknown  author  or  au- 
thors. Sometimes  there  is  "  a  heathen  ele- 
ment retained  in  the  narrative"  (p.  172) ; 
sometimes  it  is  disfigured  by  contradictions 
arising  from  the  "  uncertain  sources  of  tra- 
dition" (p.  689),  and  from  "  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  tradition"  (p.  687),  which  the  author 
followed,  and  who  himself  exhibits  "uncon- 
cern" or  "  forgetfulness."  Thus  the  "au- 
thor," not  of  the  commentary  but  of  Genesis, 
"  believing  the  immigration  of  seventy  Israel- 
ites into  Egypt  to  be  a  historical  fact,  made 
up  that  number  by  mentioning,  in  addition 
to  the  individuals  introduced  in  the  narration, 
the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  families  existing 
in  his  time,  unconcerned  or  forgetting  that 
thus,  including  the  wives  and  daughters  al- 
luded to  by  him,  but  perhaps  no  more  known 
by  name,  the  amount  became  considerably 
higher  than  seventy"  (p.  689).  In  another 
instance,  the  same  author,  "neglecting  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  Biblical  history,"  and 
by  indulging  in  some  favourite  theory,  show- 
ed himself  to  be  "  unmindful  of  the  charges 


to    which   he   exposed    Joseph's   conduct" 
(p.  704). 

Dr.  Kalisch,  however,  undertakes,  by  his 
principles  of  interpretation,  to  correct  all 
these  errors  and  misstatements,  his  funda- 
mental canon  being  to  separate  "  the  form 
of  the  narratives  from  the  ideas  which  they 
embody."  In  this  way  he  believes  "  many 
difficulties  may  find  a  solution,  doing  equal 
justice  to  universal  history,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hebrew  mind"  (p.  iv.).  That 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  we 
submit  the  following  specimens  of  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch's  skilful  manipulation,  premising  that 
they  are  of  the  average  quality,  and  that  they 
are  of  the  product,  not  of  a  wearisome  argu- 
mentation and  reasoning,  but  of  an  analytic 
empiricism  of  the  author's  own,  which  con- 
ducts him,  as  it  were,  instinctively  to  deter- 
mine both  what  the  original  writer  intended 
to  communicate,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  entitled  to  credit — a  process  simple  and 
summary  enough,  having  this  advantage, 
that  as  it  does  not  require  a  statement  of 
the  grounds  for  any  given  decision,  there 
is  no  room  for  counter-argumentation ;  while 
it  saves  the  reader  much  uncertainty,  pro- 
vided only  he  has  confidence  in  the  infallibil- 
ity of  his  guide.  Passing  over  the  remarks 
that,  as  regards  the  creation,  "  the  Biblical 
records  are  in  many  essential  points  utterly 
and  irreconcileably  at  variance  with  the  es- 
tablished results  of  modern  research"  (p.  52) 
— a  conclusion  which,  however,  upon  this 
theory  presents  no  difficulty  —  we  come  to 
notice  the  "  kernel"  presented  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Fall.  Here  we  see  "  the  two 
eternal  stages  in  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man mind:"  first,  "unconscious  innocence 
moving  in  the  prescribed  sphere  because  it 
has  neither  power  nor  desire  to  abandon  it." 
Then  "  the  innocence  of  childhood  ceases,  the 
warfare  of  youth  follows,  but  manhood  re- 
stores the  peace  by  a  higher  unity."  Adam 
was  such  a  child  ;  but  in  due  time,  and  by  an 
act  of  disobedience,  "  he  rose  above  the  com- 
mon animal  kingdom,  and  became  a  moral 
creature"  (p.  86) :  "  he  has  made  a  gigantic 
step  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  his  primi- 
tive existence"  (p.  128)  ;  though  our  author 
complacently  adds,  "  This  change  in  man  is  a 
fall  as  well  as  an  elevation ;"  but  we  cannot 
well  see  how  it  can  be  so,  as,  upon  our  au- 
thor's hypothesis,  man  was  previously  "  un- 
discerning,  and  therefore  irresponsible  and 
guiltless"  (p.  108) ; — more  especially  when 
it  is  further  added,  "  he  has  not  actually  lost 
his  innocence"  (p.  128).  In  order  to  com- 
plete this  point,  we  may  as  well  subjoin, 
"  Man  is  not  sinful  by  nature,  but  weak  and 
open  to  seduction  ;  his  heart  is  not  bad,  but 
evil  propensities  might  easily  be  raised  in 
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him ;  he  is  not  necessarily  wicked,  as  if  base- 
ness were  inherited  by  birth,  for  Enoch  and 
Noah  were  virtuous,"  etc.  (p.  202). 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  employed,  according  to 
this  new  authority,  the  materials  in  the  form 
in  which  they  had  become  the  common  le- 
gendary property  of  nations;  and,  though 
"  based  upon  a  historical  fact,"  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  a  catastrophe  such  as  he  repre- 
sents iij  ever  occurred  (p.  211).  Dr.  K. 
says  of  the  Cainites,  that  though  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  they  did  not  enter  into  any  in- 
ternal connection  with  them  :  they  were  the 
nations  of  the  far  East"  (p.  153),  plainly  in- 
timating that  they  survived  the  flood  ;  though 
afterwards  it  is  stated  that  they  were  swept 
away  by  it  (p.  157). 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  reference 
to  Dr.  Kalisch's  views  on  what  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Messianic  promises  of  Genesis; 
but  we  dare  say  our  readers  have  had  enough 
of  his  exegesis  and  theology.  We  simply  re- 
mark, that  he  completely  ignores  any  such 
idea  in  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Messianic  conception  originated  with 
"  the  Prophets"  (p.  227),  long  subsequent 
to  the  state  of  development  represented  in 
the  Pentateuch.  And  with  this  we  might 
close  our  strictures  on  the  present  work; 
but  as  our  author  may  hold  that  the  matters 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  adverted  belong  to 
the  "  form,"  and  not  to  the  essentials  of  his 
Commentary,  which  he  designates  as  "  his- 
torical and  critical,"  we  subjoin  a  few  obser- 
vations touching  its  historical  and  critical 
worth. 

We  willingly  admit  that  in  both  these 
points  of  view  the  work  displays  much  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  author.  Its  nu- 
merous references  to  preceding  writers  on 
the  great  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  come 
under  review,  show  a  great  amount  of  read- 
ing and  literary  research.  Indeed,  there  is  in 
^many  places  what  we  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider a  redundancy  of  names  and  authorities. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  miss  all 
reference  to  authorities  in  cases  where  they 
would  be  of  essential  service,  particularly  in 
the  critical  notes, — when,  for  instance,  ren- 
derings of  the  text  are  proposed  or  defended 
which,  to  readers  whose  studies  have  not 
been  specially  directed  to  such  matters,  must 
appear  new  or  startling.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
apprise  us  of  the  course  which  these  proposed 
translations  had  already  run,  and  of  the  re- 
ception  they  had  experienced  ?  Thus,  for 
example,  when  Joseph's  exhortation  to  his 
brothers  (Gen.  xlv.  24),  which  in  the  E.  V. 
8,  "  See  tnat  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,"  is 
rendered,  "  Do  not  be  afraid  on  the  way," 


it  would  be  some  satisfaction,  we  think,  ta 
be  told  that  this  had  been  advanced  previ- 
ously to  Dr.  Kalisch  by  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch, 
and  Baumgarten,  but  that  it  is  rejected  by 
the  great  body  of  Biblical  critics,  including 
ICnobel  and  Delitzsch,  the  latest  writers  of 
note  on  Genesis.  Other  examples  of  what 
we  must  deem  a  misjudged  reticence,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  abundance. 

To  the  strictly  critical  portion  of  the  work 
we  must,  however,  award  higher  praise  ;  and 
had  the  author  confined  himself  more  closely 
to  the  elucidation  of  critical  and  historical 
points,  he  would  have  rendered  more  service 
to  his  readers  than  by  the  Biblical  alchymy 
in  which  he  delights.  Dr.  Kalisch's  philolo- 
gy is  in  general  correct,  particularly  when 
he  keeps  close  to  the  acknowledged  leaders 
in  that  department,  and  with  whose  labours 
he  is  evidently  familiar ;  but  wherever  he 
attempts  flights  of  his  own,  he  is  scarcely  so 
successful.  We  submit  one  passage,  out  ot 
many,  where  we  think  our  author  has  miss- 
ed the  true  sense  of  the  text.  Isaac's  bless- 
ing on  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  39)  is  here  render- 
ed :  "  Behold,  without  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling,  and  without  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above."  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  countenanced  by  high  authorities, 
although  Dr.  K.  does  not  say  so,  as  Le 
Clerc,  Shumann,  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Knobel, 
and  others ;  but  on  what  philological  grounds 
can  expressions  identical  with  those  which 
already  occurred  in  the  blessing  on  Jacob 
(ver.  28)  be  so  diflerently  rendered  here  ? 
Dr.  K.  says:  "The  words  addressed  to 
Esau  cannot  mean  '  of  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven,'  but  must 
signify  without  them ;  for  in  the  former 
sense,  the  prediction  would  be  untrue,  sinco 
Idumea,  is  no  fertile,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  dreary  and  unproductive  land"  (p.  515). 
The  principle  of  interpretation  here  acted  on 
is  exceedingly  unsafe ;  and  he  is  in  error 
even  as  regards  the  character  of  the  locality, 
on  account  of  which  such  a  rendering  of  the 
passage  is  resorted  to.  (See  Robinson's 
Bib.  lies.,  2d  Ed.,  II.  154.) 

In  parting  with  this  volume,  we  honestly 
affirm  that  it  has  added  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Genesis.  Fully  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  poverty 
of  our  literature  in  works  tending  to  elucI-» 
date  any  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  most 
important  division  unquestionably  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  wo  were  really 
disposed  to  extend  every  indulgence  to  the 
present  work ;  and  we  accordingly  feel  the 
greater  regret  that  our  censure  must  be  so 
unqualified.  Its  rationalism  eijuals  anything 
we  have  seen  in  German  productions ;  and 
with  this  disUnction,  tliat  whereas  in  the  one 
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case  it  is  the  avowed  rationalism  of  Gentiles, 
who  profess  no  allegiance  to  Moses  and  his 
law,  here  it  is  a  voice  from  the  very  syna- 
gogue of  Israel,  declaring,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  as  once  in  the  camp,  "  As  for  this 
Moses,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him." 


1.  Geological  Map  of  Scotland^  from  the 
Most  Recent  Authorities  and  Personal 
Observations.  By  James  Nichol,  F.R. 
S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, University,  Aberdeen.  The  Topo- 
graphy. By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R. 
S.E.,  etc.  Edinburgh-:  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.     1858. 

2.  The  Story  of  a  Boulder.  By  Archibald 
Getkie,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain.  Edinburgh :  T.  Constable  and 
Co.     1858. 

3.  The  Creative  Week :  Being  a  Secular  Ex- 
position of  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation. 
Edinburg  :  Maclachlan  and  Stewart. 

[t  says  much  for  the  courage  and  enterprise 
of  Professor  Nicol  and  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johns- 
ton, that  they  h^ve  leagued  together  to  bring 
out  a  Geological  Map  of  Scotland,  at  a  time 
when  the  accomplished  staff  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  are  busily  at  work,  with  a  view, 
we  trust,  of  giving  the  nation  not  only  geo- 
logical maps  of  particular  districts,  but  a 
general  one  for  the  whole  country,  formed 
on  the  basis  of  these.  This  new  map,  how- 
ever, by  the  able  author  of  the  "  Guide  to 
the  Geology  of  Scotland,"  is  most  welcome, 
both  because  of  its  economic  and  its  purely 
scientific  value.  The  accurate  topographical 
markings  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  add  much 
to  its  interest.  The  relation  between  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  social  condition 
of  those  dwelling  on  it,  is  well  known. 
With  this  map  for  reference,  an  intelligent 
man  will  find  a  key  to  both  in  his  summer 
rambles.  Thus  we  hope  that  it  will  find  its 
way  into  many  other  hands  than  those  of 
geological  students.  It  has,  indeed,  claims 
on  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
either  in  the  surface  characteristics  of  parti- 
cular districts,  or  in  their  mineralogical  fea- 
tures and  agricultural  capabilities.  Profes- 
sor Nicol  does  not  aim  at  more  than  a  well- 
defined  outline  of  geological  features.  "A 
large  amount,"  he  says,  when  referring  to 
his  materials  for  the  work,  "of  important 
information  has  thus  accumulated,  requiring, 
however  from  its  very  unequal  value,  to  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  this  map,  though  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  in  working  out  points  of  detail,  will 
be  found  to  represent  accurately  all  the  im- 
portant geological  features  of  the  country." 


We  can  bear  cordial  testimony  to  its  general 
accuracy.  We  have  travelled  with  it  as  a 
guide  over  wide  districts  of  Scotland — east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  we  may  say — and  have 
tested  it  at  one  point  and  another.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  tried  it  in  localities,  with  the 
general  geological  features  of  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  pretty  well  acquainted.  Taking 
Linlithgow  as  a  starting-point,  and  finding 
halting  places  at  Edinburgh,  North  Berwick, 
Dunbar,  Coldingham  Bay,  Abbey  St.  Bath- 
ans,  Dunse,  Kelso,  and  Yetholm,  we  had,  as 
our  readers  will  observe  from  a  glance  at 
the  map,  a  district  of  survey  brought  under 
notice,  whose  geological  characteristics  pre- 
sent considerable  variety.  Having  some 
knowledge  of  the  localities  of  which  the 
places  named  may  be  regarded  as  centres, 
our  visit  to  them  aiforded  a  favourable  occa- 
sion for  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  Pro- 
fessor Nicol's  map.  Leaving  the  picturesque 
trap  hills  to  the  south  of  Linlithgow,  we  pass 
eastward  through  the  Lothian  coal-fields, 
and  marking  the  influence,  both  on  the  strata 
and  on  the  landscape,  of  those  great  masses 
of  volcanic  rock — Binny  Crags,  Dechmount 
Law,  Dalmahoy  Hills,  Corstorphine  Hill, 
Salisbury  Crags,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  we 
reach  North  Berwick  Law.  Lingering  here 
for  a  few  days,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  glacial  markings  at  Kingstone 
Hill,  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
and,  along  the  coast  from  Dirleton  to  Dun- 
bar, the  patches  of  Old  Red.  Passing  the 
Old  Red,  which  stretches  from  Dunbar  to 
the  south,  we  meet  the  Coal  Measures  again, 
with  their  well-marked  bands  of  limestone. 
From  the  Pease  Bridge,  after  having  examin- 
ed the  interesting  section  of  the  Carboniferous 
on  the  shore,  not  marked  in  the  map,  we  pass 
on  to  Reston  over  the  Silurian,  and  turning 
to  the  north  towards  Coldingham,  reach 
those  rugged  masses  of  Porphyry  which 
make  the  coast  scenery  from  St.  Abb's 
Head  to  Eyemouth  so  picturesque.  Quit- 
ting Coldingham,  and  journeying  towards 
the  south,  we  meet  the  Devonian  again  near 
Auchincraw.  Then  directing  our  steps  N. 
by  W.,  we  enter  once  more  the  Silurian, 
reach  Abbey  St.  Bathans,  cross  the  Witead- 
der,  and  turning  again  to  the  south,  we  skirt 
the  Syenite  of  Cockburn  Law,  meet  near  Mill- 
burn  the  Old  Red,  and  notice  how  it  lies  to 
the  protruded  trap  at  Dunse  Law.  Our 
next  excursion  with  Professor  Nicol's  admi- 
rable map  as  our  guide,  led  us  by  Gavinton, 
Nisbet,  Mount  Pleasant,  Kames,  and  Eccles, 
on  to  Kelso,  having  in  the  route  touched  the 
Devonian,  and  traversed  the  Merse  Carboni- 
ferous. We  noticed  in  this  journey,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  nearly  a  couple  of  miles 
given  to  the  Devonian,  which  should  have 
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been  marked  as  the  Coal  Measures.  Lang- 
ton  Burne,  between  Lord  Breadalbane's  seat, 
Langton  House,  and  the  village  of  Gavinton, 
passes  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  not, 
as  in  the  map,  the  Devonian,  which  first  oc- 
curs nearer  the  Lammermoors.  Leaving 
the  Carboniferous  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Kelso,  we  passed  by  Kersknow,  Linton,  and 
Morebattle,  over  the  Trap,  and  reached  the 
Porphyry  among  the  outliers  of  the  Che- 
viots. 

We  might  refer  to  other  wanderings  in 
which  this  map  was  used,  both  as  a  topo- 
graphical and  geological  guide ;  but  let  the 
above  suffice.  The  only  point  at  which  it 
seemed  to  us  at  fault,  was  the  small  one  re- 
ferred to  above.  After  this  notice,  we  need 
hardly  say,  that  we  very  cordially  recom- 
mend "  The  New  Geological  Map  of  Scot- 
land" to  our  readers. 

We  had  occasion,  in  May  last,  to  notice 
the  "  Manual  of  Geology,"  by  Mr.  Beete 
Jukes,  Local  Director  of  the  Irish  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  author  of  "  The  Story  of  a 
Boulder "  is  connected  with  the  Scottish 
Branch  of  this  great  national  undertaking. 
We  welcome  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  Geology  from  members  of  this  Survey 
staff.  Such  contributions  as  those  now  re- 
ferred to,  will  help  the  public  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  men  employed,  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  to  carry  for- 
ward this  great  scientific  enterprise.  In  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Jukes'  Manual,  we  indicated 
our  high  appreciation  of  it  as  a  scientific 
work ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can 
say  of  Mr.  Geikie's  volume,  that  it  bears 
good  testimony  to  his  attainments  both  in 
literature  and  science.  It  has  been  written 
for  the  uninitiated,  and  especially  for  the 
young.  With  some  fancy,  and  a  memory 
stored  with  well-known  bits  of  beauty  from 
classical  writers,  the  author  discourses  so 
pleasantly  and  prettily  on  his  "  Story,"  that 
we  are  sure  ho  will  beguile  many  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes  to  the  study  of  Geology. 
A  boulder  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  is 
introduced  and  described.  Theories  of  gla- 
cial action  are  referred  to  ;  the  mineralogi- 
cal  features  of  the  boulder  are  pointed  out ; 
and  when  it  has  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
smart  hammer,  we  are  told  of  its  inclosed 
calamitcs,  stigmaria,  and  iepidodendra. 
Thus  the  boulder  becomes  a  standing-point, 
from  which  we  may  review  the  giant  geo- 
logic ages,  as  we  look  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous downwards  to  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  or  upwards  to  the  modern  epoch. 
The  characteristic  fossils,  especially  of  the 
carboniferous  and  older  formations,  arc  des- 
cribed with  ability,  and  climatal  influences  at 
work  in  the  different  periods  are  pointed 


out.  There  are  a  good  many  statements 
which,  we  think,  might  have  been  withheld, 
or  made  without  the  personal  confidence 
which  characterises  them.  Por  example, 
after  referring  to  Mr.  M'Laren's  view  of  the 
alleged  action  of  the  Trap  in  pushing  up  the 
Coal  strata  (a  view  which,  notwithstanding 
the  new  ones  on  Trap  action  wliich  will,  we 
understand,  be  fully  brought  out  among  the 
fruits  of  the  Scottish  Survey,  we  believe  has 
much  truth  in  it),  Mr.  Geikie  says, — "  An 
examination  of  the  district  has  convinced  me 
that  this  view  is  incorrect."  We  should 
have  liked  that  Mr.  Geikie  had  favoured  us 
with  the  grounds  for  this  judgment  in  the 
district  pointed  to  by  Mr.  M'Laren. 

We  are  sure  it  would  have  conduced  more 
to  the  success  of  this  volume,  had  it  been 
called  by  another  name  than  this  afiected- 
looking  one — "  The  Story  of  a  Boulder." 
Manual^  Handbook,  Sketches,  yea,  even 
"  Visions,^''  would  have  been  better  than 
"  The  Story  !  "  We  lately  found  a  worn 
oyster  shell  in  a  most  unlikely  locality  for 
such — the  bed  of  a  Lammermoor  streamlet. 
How  had  it  got  there  1  It  seemed  to  have 
been  rubbed  by  the  water  action  for  genera- 
tions, and  it  had  lost  all  flavour  of  the  sea ; 
full  grown  Patellce  were  clustering  on  it,  and 
the  larva  of  the  case-flies  [Phryganea)  had 
glued  to  it  its  tube-house  of  particles  of  shin- 
ing sand,  and  bits  of  stick  and  small  stones. 
We  might  have,  ^vith  even  more  propriety, 
let  fancy  run  riot,  and  have  written  an  ac- 
count of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
present  epoch,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Story 
of  an  Oyster  Shell,"  than  Mr.  Geikie  can 
claim  for  his  able  review  of  the  leading  form- 
ations of  the  earth's  crust  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Story  of  a  Boulder."  In  style  of 
treatment,  Mr.  Geikie  is  a  close  imitator  of 
the  late  Mr.  Miller.  As  we  expect  other 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  Geology 
from  a  young  author  who  has  begun  so  well, 
we  advise  him,  in  future,  to  break  away 
from  the  fascination  in  the  mode  of  handling 
every  subject  to  which  Mr.  Miller  turned  his 
great  mind.  Hugh  Miller's  style  was  to 
Mr.  Geikie's  as  Wallace's  sword  to  modern 
blades.  Any  attempt  to  imitate  it  by  one 
who  has  only  something  of  Fancy  where 
Hugh  Miller  had  a  grand  Dante-like  Ima- 
gination, Talent  where  he  had  Genius,  and  a 
Lady-like  capacity  of  treatment  where  he 
had  the  grandeur  as  of  a  Giant's  grasp,  must 
ever  suggest  contrasts  anything  but  favour- 
able to  the  imitator.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  wo  regard  Mr.  Geikio's 
book  with  much  good-will,  and  trust  that  it 
will  obtain  public  favour,  as  an  able  guide 
to  a  science  which  has  peculiar  attractions 
to  the  young,  and  which  speaks  to  its  ad- 
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vanced  students  with  a  voice  gi-owing  in 
majesty  and  meaning  the  longer  they  study  it. 
We  began  to  read  '•  The  Creative  Week" 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  misgiving.  From 
a  sense  of  duty,  in  connection  with  recent 
controversies  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
ratlier  than  from  any  strong  love  for  the  sub- 
ject, we  set  ourselves  to  ascertain  what  the 
author  of  this  book,  which  we  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  from  friends,  had  to  say  on  the 
matters  debated.  We  have  recently  read 
many  works  on  the  same  subject  with  not 
a  little  disappointment :  some  of  them  writ- 
ten by  men  who  might  have  been  addressed 
in  the  style  of  Boileau  to  the  "  Grand  Mon- 
arque,"  when  he  turned  to  versifying.  Hav- 
ing asked  the  bitter  critic's  opinion  of  his 
lines,  he  received  the  answer — "  Sire,  noth- 
ing is  impossible  to  your  Majesty.  You 
determined  to  write  some  bad  verses,  and 
you  have  succeeded  to  perfection !"  The 
most  charitable  view  we  have  been  able  to 
form  of  the  recent  semi-theological  works  of 
some  able  geologists,  who  have  rushed  into 
the  controversy  ill  instructed  in  theology, 
is,  that  the  books  are  so  fiir  below  the 
powers  exhibited  by  their  authors  in  depart- 
ments of  pure  science,  that  they  must  have 
intentionally  made  them  weak  to  perfection  ! 
But  this  class  of  works  is  really  not  so  dis- 
creditable as  that  whose  authors,  having 
some  theological  knowledge,  pick  up  a 
scantling  of  science  from  books,  and  elbow 
their  way  into  the  contending  crowd  as  if 
fully  equal  to  the  settling  of  every  contro- 
versy— if  we  may  receive  their  estimate  of 
themselves.  "The  Creative  Week  "  does 
not  belong  to  either  class.  Both  in  scientific 
and  theological  knowledge,  the  author  is 
fitted  for  dealing  with  the  subject  which  he 
reviews.  We  cannot,  however,  promise  that 
any  one  beginning  to  read  this  volume  will, 
at  the  outset,  find  it  interesting.  Its  look 
is  not  very  attractive  ;  and  though  the  dis- 
cussions in  philology  give  evidence  of  much 
ability,  they  have  little  of  the  sunshine  which 
might  be  let  in  on  such  discussions,  and  will 
thus  not  keep  up  the  attention  of  any,  except 
of  those  who  have  a  native  taste  for  them,  or 
of  those  who  read  in  order  to  guide  others. 
The  author  asks  a  hearing.  We  have  list- 
ened to  him  with  all  patience,  and  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  do  the  same.  The 
knotty  threshold  understood  and  passed, 
they  will  find  on  pp.  72,  73,  statements 
which  will  reward  them.  The  theory  there 
indicated  may  not  indeed  meet  all  their 
difficulties ;  it  will,  however,  suggest  a 
ground  of  rest  which  they  may  not  have  be- 
fore thought  of.  The  author  arranges  the 
physico-theologians  under  four  classes  : — Ist^ 
The  a  priori  men,  who   hold  that  a  long 


period  intervened  between  "  the  beginning" 
of  Moses  and  the  first  creative  day  ;  2^,  7Vie 
a  posteriori  men,  who  regard  the  seven  days 
of  the  Mosaic  record  as  geological  periods  ; 
3c?,  TJie  ne  utri  men,  who  accept  the  state- 
ments of  Geology,  that  along  period  existed 
before  the  creative  week,  but  hold  that  the 
Mosaic  account  makes  no  direct  reference  to 
that  period  ;  and,  4/^,  The  ex  7iihilo  men, 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  globe  before 
the  creative  week,  and  press  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  creation  into  the  six  days.  Not- 
withstanding our  author's  able  but  severe 
remarks  on  the  scheme  held  by  the  first,  or 
a  priori  class,  and  while  we  would  certainly 
not  accept  their  scheme  as  final,  we  think  he 
has  not  made  out  a  case,  either  on  the  ground 
of  language  or  Geology,  against  their  views 
of  the  expression,  "  in  the  beginning."  Nei- 
ther has  he  rightly  interpreted  their  views 
of  chaos.  Indeed  they  plead  for  nothing 
more  as  to  this  than  what  is  here  admitted 
(p.' 121).  His  remarks  on  the  advocates  of 
the  Age-theory  men  are  able,  trenchant,  and 
to  the  point.  The  third,  or  ne  utri  class, 
is  that  with  which  he  identifies  himself  He 
accepts,  on  geological  evidence,  an  indefi- 
nitely long  period  before  the  six  days' 
works ;  holds  that  Moses  (p.  73)  never 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  period  ; 
and  believes  this  is  what  might  have  been 
expected,  "  because  it  is  not  the  object  of 
revelation  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  truths 
of  science."  His  references  to  the  ex  nihilo 
men  show  that  he  has  taken  up  very  strong 
opinions  against  them.  This  is  right  enough  ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  in  speaking  with  such  contempt  of  the 
views  of  the  Westminster  divines  on  Crea- 
tion. But,  apart  from  this,  we  hope  our  re- 
marks will  lead  others  to  "  The  Creative 
Week."  They  will  find  much  in  it  worthy 
the  special  attention  of  all  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  controversies  with  which  it  deals. 


1.  The  Rise  of  Papal  Power.  By  Eobert 
HussEY,  B.D.,  Kegius  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Oxford.  Parkers.  Pp. 
209. 

2.  Modern  Romanism,  British  and  Conti- 
nental. A  Popular  View  of  the  Theology, 
Literature,  and  Practical  Workings  of 
Popery  in  our  Time.  By  the  Rev.  James 
A.  HuiE,  Wooler.  2d  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh, Moodie.     Pp.  149. 

It  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  no 
common  attainments,  to  qualify  a  man 
for  grappling  effectively  with  the  subject  of 
Popery.  The  ramifications  of  the  Romish 
system  are  so  vast  and  intricate,  its  errors 
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harmonise  so  closely  with  corrupt  propensi- 
ties, its  perversions  of  Divine  truth  come  so 
directly  across  the  path  of  the  most  momen- 
tous doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  its  history  is 
so  interwoven  with  records  of  the  world  and 
of  human  opinion  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  its  polemical  literature  is  so  varied 
and  extensive, — in  a  word,  it  touches  human 
life,  and  history,  and  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  politics,  at  so  many  points,  that  to 
take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  so 
vast  a  topic,  demands  an  amount  and  ver- 
sality  of  powers  and  acquirements  which  but 
very  few  '  possess.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to 
meet  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
embarking  successfully  in  the  Popish  con- 
troversy, and  expounding  the  principles  and 
procedure  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  emi- 
nently combined  as  in  the  authors  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  In  perusing  them,  we 
have  often  felt  how  inadequately  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  books  may  be  represented 
by  their  size. 

Oxford  looked,  with  good  reason,  on  the 
late  Professor  Hussey  as  one  of  her  ablest 
and  most  learned  sons.  As  the  editor  of 
Socrates  and  Bede,  he  had  gained  the  grati- 
tude of  ecclesiastical  students.  The  little 
volume  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  the 
only  original  work  which  he  published  dur- 
ing his  fourteen  years'  occupancy  of  the 
Church  History  Chair  at  Oxford.  It  is  valu- 
able as  tracing,  with  much  ability  and  gen- 
eral accuracy,  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power — 
the  successive  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
See.  Mr.  Hussey  assumes  that  Papal  In- 
fallibility is  unquestionably  a  tenet  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  that  she  is  to  this  day 
bound  by  all  the  persecuting  edicts  of  the 
medlroval  Pontiffs.  Logically,  we  have  no 
doubt  she  is  so.  Nor  do  those  who,  while 
they  repudiate  the  principle  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  claim  it  for  the  General  Coun- 
cils, escape  from  the  dilemma,  because  the 
martyrdom  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  pledges  the  con- 
ciliationists  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  right  to 
put  "heretics"  to  death.  In  a  Romanist 
controversial  pamphlet,  recently  forwarded 
to  us,  we  observe  an  attempt  made  to  set 
the  death  of  Huss  in  a  new  light.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Church  had  no  hand  in  the 
matter,  but  that  it  was  demanded  as  a  po- 
litical necessity ! 

In  point  of  style,  Professor  Hussey  had 
not  the  graphic  power  which  belongs  to  his 
successor  in  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, the  ac(iomplished  biographer  of  Arnold. 
All  must,  however,  share  the  regret  which, 
Bince  his  death,  has  so  often  been  expressed 
by  Oxonians,  that  he  was  taken  away  from 
his  labours  when  not  more  than  fifty  years 


of  age.  In  this  little  work  he  has  left  the 
proof  that,  had  he  been  spared,  he  might 
have  done  much  good  service  in  the  Popish 
controversy. 

No  one  can  peruse  Mr.  Huie's  book 
without  perceiving  how  extensive  a  course 
of  reading  its  author  must  have  gone  through 
before  ho  could  write  it,  and  how  thoroughly 
he  has  the  results  of  his  reading  at  his  com- 
mand. But  while  he  gives  evidence  of  an 
uncommonly  extensive  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  patristic  and  mediaeval  literature, 
it  is  not  from  these  sources  alone,  or  chiefly, 
that  he  has  taken  his  view  of  Romanism,  as 
exhibited  in  this  volume.  It  is  from  its 
movements  in-  our  own  day,  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  here  Mr.  Huie  has  looked 
with  his  own  eyes,  not  with  those  of  others, 
— has  collected  his  own  facts,  and  made  his 
own  reflections,  not  borrowed  them  from 
previous  writers  on  the  Popish  controversy. 
And  to  this  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
pleasant  air  of  freshness  which  pervades  the 
volume.  The  controversy  with  Rome  is  at 
once  a  wide  and  a  well-wrought  field,  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  corner  which 
has  not  been  recently  cropped.  But  Mr. 
Huie  has  produced  a  work  in  which  even 
well-informed  men  will  find  much  that  is  by 
no  means  familiar,  and  will  discover  a  deep 
significance  in  many  circumstances  which 
they  may  possibly  have  hitherto  dismissed 
from  their  minds  as  trifling  or  accidental. 
Obviously  in  these  150  pages  we  have  the 
elaborate  result  of  long  years  of  careful 
reading  and  keen  observation, — ^I'eading 
ranging  over  the  literature  of  many  centu- 
ries, and  of  various  languages  ;  and  observa- 
tion keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome  throughout  all  her  borders,  and  in 
all  her  machinations. 

After  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  Popery 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Huie  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  Modern  Romanism  in 
Britain.  He  exhibits  the  reviving  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  Romish  priesthood  about  30 
years  ago,  and  notices  their  anticipations  of 
better  days  than  they  had  seen  for  many 
generations ;  develops  the  character  and  es- 
timates the  influence,  of  Tractarianism  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Popery ;  discusses  the 
lack  of  "  pulpit  power  "  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  points  out  the 
causes  of  this  deficiency,  and  its  bearing 
upon  her  attempts  at  proselytism  ;  presents 
the  statistics  of  Romanism  in  Britain  in  con- 
nection with  chapels,  schools,  convents,  etc. ; 
explains  her  weakness,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  Ihihlin  Review,  "  in  that  middle  element 
which  forms  the  sinewy  strength  and  motive 
power  of  every  social  body — the  mercantile, 
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professional,  manufacturing,  and  trading 
classes  ;  "  and  unfolds,  with  the  freedom  and 
precision  which  only  an  intimate  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  subject  can  im- 
part, the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
literature  which  modern  Romanism  has 
originated,  and  now  wields  in  her  service. 
It  is  here,  as  much  as  anywhere,  that  our 
author's  strength  lies ;  and  it  is  here  that 
some  of  the  freshest  glimpses  of  Popery, 
which  his  book  affords,  are  to  be  found. 
He  notices,  in  a  brief  but  able  and  graphic 
manner,  the  Popish  periodical  literature  of 
the  time,  and  presents  to  us  vivid  sketches 
of  the  more  prominent  Romish  writers,  from 
Cardinal  Wiseman  down  to  Priest  Keenan 


of  Dundee,  photographing,  as  it  were.  Dr. 
Newman,  Archdeacons  Wilberforce  and 
Manning,  and  others.  Passing  to  France,  he 
displays  the  same  familiarity  with  the  move- 
ments and  attitude  of  Romanism  in  that 
country,  and  especially  with  the  modern 
French  literature,  both  of  Popery  and  Pro- 
testantism. Then  turning  to  Germany,  we 
have  topics  of  equal  interest  handled  with  no 
less  ample  knowledge  and  vigour  of  touch. 
We  commend  Mr.  Huie's  work  to  our 
readers.  The  general  glance  which  we  have 
given  at  its  contents  will  indicate  that  there 
is  no  other  volume,  in  the  British  literature 
of  the  Popish  controversy,  in  which  the  same 
topics  are  dealt  with. 
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